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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


This  Text-book  of  Botany  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
present  state  of  our  ksowledge  of  botanical  science.  Its  purpose  is  not  only 
to  describe  the  phenomeoa  of  plant-life  which  are  already  accurately  known,  but 
also  to  indicate  those  iheories  and  problems  in  which  botanical  research  is  at 
present  especially  engaged;  the  arrangement  of  the  material  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  separate  subjects  are  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Detailed  dis- 
cnssioas  of  questions  of  minor  importance  have  been  avoided,  as  these  would 
only  mar  clearness  of  outline  in  the  design;  critical  remarks  have  been  intro- 
duced occasionally  where  they  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  detennine  facts,  or 
to  justify  the  views  taken  on  matters  of  fundamental  importance. 

The  historical  development  of  botanical  views  and  theories  does  not  seem 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  a  Text-book  of  Botany,  and  would  only  interfere 
with  the  unity  of  design  of  the  work.  It  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to 
quote  scientific  works  which  have  only  a  historical  interest  In  the  references 
which  will  be  found  in  the  work  the  chief  object  has  been  to  introduce  the 
student  to  those  writings  in  which  he  will  lind  a  fuller  discussion  of  those  parts 
of  the  subject  which  have  been  only  touched  on  briefly.  In  some  cases  the 
writings  of  others  have  been  quoted  because  they  represent  views  different  from 
those  of  the  author,  and  because  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  student  in  a  pou< 
tion  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself.  Others  again  of  the  references  are  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  citing  the  authorities  on  which  reliance  is  placed  for  state- 
ments that  have  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  author's  own  observation. 
The  reader  of  this  work  will  at  least  learn  the  names  and  standing  of  those 
workers  who  have  in  recent  times  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  science 
of  which  it  treats. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  illustrations  are  original,  many  of  them 
the  result  of  laborious  investigation.  Where  they  have  been  copied  the  name  of 
the  author  &om  whom  they  are  borrowed  is  in  each  case  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion; illustrationB  from  other  sources  are  used  only  when  the  objects  themselves 
have  iKit  been  accessibly  or  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  better  ones. 

The  Table  of  Contents  will  give  sufficient  indication  of  the  plan  of  the 
work ;  the  Index  should  be  consulted  for  references  to  other  parts  of  the  book 
where  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  will  be  found  when  their  meaning  does 
not  appear  in  any  particular  passage. 
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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 

When  I  undertook,  about  a  year  ago,  to  prepare  a  new  English  edition  of  this 
important  work,  based  upon  the  German  edition  of  1874, 1  found  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  and  additions  if  the  work  were  to  main- 
tain in  any  degree  its  high  reputation  as  adequately  representing  the  attainments  of 
Botanical  Science.  It  is  with  the  object  of  maintaining  this  reputation  that  I  have 
ventured,  not  without  considerable  diffidence,  to  add  to  and  to  alter  Professor  Sachs' 
work ;  but  I  have  been  careful  to  distinguish  my  alterations  and  additions  either  by 
enclosing  them  in  brackets  or  by  quoting  my  authority,  so  that  the  reader  will  have 
no  difBculty  in  recognising  them.  I  cannot  flatter  myself,  however,  that  I  have  been 
altogether  successful  in  my  attempt.  Complete  success  could  only  have  been 
attained  by  rewriting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  but  this  did  not  come 
within  my  province. 

I  found  also  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Book  T.  had  already  been  for  some  time 
in  print,  and  that  consequently  a  number  of  important  recent  discoveries  had  not 
been  noticed  in  it.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  I  suggested  to  the  Delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  that  the  first  thirty-two  pages  should  be  revised  and  re- 
printed, and  that  the  additional  notes  necessary  for  the  completion  of  Book  I.  should 
be  incorporated  in  an  Appendix,  a  suggestion  which  met  with  their  approval.  An 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  me  of  adding  some  further  notes  and  references  on 
the  remainder  of  the  work.  As  it  also  contains  the  Corrigenda,  the  Appendix  has 
come  to  be  an  important  feature,  and  I  therefore  especially  recommend  it  to  the 
Do^ce  of  the  reader. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  errors  of  omission  and  of  commission  will  be 
detected ;  for  these  I  would  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  in  so  far  as  I  am  respon- 
sible for  them.  They  would  have  been  much  more  numerous  but  for  the  valuable 
criticisms  and  suggestions  of  many  friends,  among  whom  I  may  especially  mention 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Mr.  D. 
H.  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  and  Mr.  F. 
0.  Bower,  Lecturer  in  Botany  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington. 
To  my  friend  Mr.  A.  £.  Shipley,  Scholar  of  this  College,  I  am  much  indebted  for 
his  kindness  in  assisting  me  in  the  serious  labour  of  preparing  the  Index. 

S.  H.  V. 
Christ's  College,  Caubridge, 
August,  1881. 
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BOOK     I. 

GENERAL    MORPHOLOGY. 

CHAPTER   I. 
MORPHOLOGY   OF   THE   CELL. 

Sect.  i.  Prdlinunary  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  CelL — The  sub- 
stance of  plants  is  not  homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of  small  structures,  generally 
indistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  Each  of  these  is,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  whole 
complete  in  itself,  being  composed  of  solid,  semi-solid,  and  fluid  parts  which  differ 
in  their  chemical  nature.  These  structures  are  termed  Cells.  For  the  most  part, 
large  numbers  of  them  are  in  close  contact  and  firmly  united;  and  they  then 
form  a  Cellular  Tissue.  But  in  every  plant  which  completes  its  term  of  life  there 
is  at  least  one  period  in  which  certain  cells  or  groups  of  cells  separate  at  definite 
points  from  the  union,  and,  after  isolation,  begin  for  themselves  an  independent 
course  of  life,  as  spores,  pollen-grains,  oospores,  gemmae,  &c. 

Like  the  shape  and  size  of  the  whole  plant,  the  form,  structure,  and  size  of 
its  individual  cells  are  subject  to  regular  changes ;  and  the  nature  of  these  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  study  of  a  single  phase,  but  only  from  the  entire  series  of 
changes  which  may  be  called  the  life-history  of  the  cell.  And  as,  moreover,  each 
cell  fulfils  its  own  definite  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  /'.  e.  is  specially  intended 
for  certain  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes,  so  also  cells  exhibit  a  diversity  of 
form  corresponding  to  their  different  functions.  These  differences,  however,  do 
not  usually  arise  until  the  cells  have  passed  through  their  earlier  stages;  the 
youngest  cells  of  a  plant  differ  only  slightly  from  one  another. 

The  general  morphological  laws  which  prevail  in  all  cells  are  also  more  clearly 
evident  in  the  young  state ;  the  more  the  developing  cells  adapt  themselves  to  the 
special  purposes  which  they  have  to  fulfil,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  recognise 
in  them  these  laws,  which  we  will  now  expound  more  in  detail. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  celts  in  the  living  succulent  parts  of  plants, 
such  as  young  roots,  leaves,  internodes,  and  fruits,  are  made  up  of  three  con- 
centrically-disposed parts.     First  is  an  outer  skin,  firm  and  elastic,  the  Cell-wall, 
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MORPHOLOGV  OF   THE  CELL. 

ing  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  we  call  Cellulose  (Fig.  i,  B,  C,  h).  Close 
to  the  inner  side  of  this  membrane,  which  fonna  a  closed  envelope,  is  a  second 
layer,  also  entirely  continuous,  the  substance  of  which  is  soft  and  inelastic,  and 
which  always  contains  albuminous  matter;  to  this  substance  H.  v.  Mohl  gave  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Prohplasm*.     In  the  cells  now  under   consideration    it 

forms  a  sac  enclosed  by  the 
_  cell-wall,  in  which  sac  other 

;--'-"=-*,._  portions    of   protoplasm    are 

also  usually  present  in  the ' 
form  of  plates  and  threads 
(Fig.  1,  B,  C,  p).  Absent 
from  some  of  the  lowest  or- 
ganisms, but  present  in  all  the 
higher  plants  without  excep- 
tion, there  lies  imbedded  in 
the  protoplasm  a  roundish 
body,  the  substance  of  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
protoplasm,  the  Nucleus  {A, 
^.  C,  k).  The  cavity  enclosed 
by  the  protoplasm- sac  is  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid,  the  Cell- 
sap  (B,  C,  s).  In  addition  to 
these,  (here  are  also  very  com- 
monly found  in  the  interior  of 
the  cell  granular  bodies,  which 
however  may  be  passed  over 
for  the  present. 

Cells,  in  the  stage  of  deve- 
lopment now  described,  consist 
Fir,.  ..-pirtnchj™.iou.  ttin  fimn  ih.:  D»»3i.n  totiici.!  uytr  o(  ih<  .o«  of     therefore  of  a  firm  membrane, 
«X''i^™ei"^DA'hV>J^'o"i'^ttM«^^^^  semi-solid  protoplasm  (includ- 

^"oVi-m'^^X-™""-.^'^?^^^^^  ing  the  nucleus),  and  fluid  cell- 

S^^>^J!?n7.!iftti°ri/™he^.3nd^'JTirirn  sap.  At  first,  however,  the  cell- 

Sfl^7J;"J';'.t".'".C-™^P«!I^■™P«™™  sap  is  wanting.     If  the  same 

cells  are  examined  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  their  development  they  are  smaller  (^),  their  cell-wall  thinner,  and 
the  protoplasm  forms  a  continuous  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  the  nucleus,  at 

'  H.  V.  Mohl.  Ueher  die  Saftbewegungen  im  Inneien  der  Zellen,  Dot.  Zeilg.  1846,  p.  7.1,  The 
importance  of  this  substance  lo  the  life  of  Ihe  cell  was  recognised  al  the  same  time  by  NSgeli, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Schletden,  termed  it  'Schlelm.'  (Zeitichr.  Tur  wis^ensch.  Bol.  von 
Schleiden  u.  Nageli.  Heft  111,  1846,  p.  53.)  [The  'nucleus'  was  figured  by  F.  Bauer  in  1S30  in 
the  sligmalic  cells  of  BItlia  Taaktrullia  from  a  sketch  made  in  1S01.  Meyen  in  the  former  j-ear 
iaiiicalfd  it  in  his  '  Phytolomie.'  It  was  first  described  by  Robert  Brown  (see  Misc.  Bol.  Works,  vol.  I. 
p.  511)  in  1833.  Scliwann  in  1839  applied  the  term  'nncleolus'  to  tlic  body  previously  discovei-cd 
by  Schleiden  (Schwann  and  Schleiden's  Kesearches.  p.  3).  Cohn  in  1850  pointed  out  the  analog}' 
of  the  '  protoplasm  '  of  botanists  with  the  '  sarcodc '  of  zoologists,] 
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this  time  relatively  very  large  {i).  The  cell-sap  first  appears,  when  the  cell  is  grow- 
ing quickly  (£),  in  the  fonn  of  drops  ( Vacuoles)  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm 
{B,  s);  at  a  later  period  these  drops  usually  coalesce,  and  form  a  single  sap-cavity 
(C,  j),  which  is  enclosed  by  the  now  sac-like  hollow  substance  of  the  protoplasm. 

In  their  earliest  slate  the  cells  of  the  wood  and  cork  of  trees  show  conditions 
of  development  which  correspond  essentially  to  those  represented  in  Fig.  i.  In 
these  ceDs,  however,  a  new  condition  follows  very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
cell-sap;  ihe  protoplasm  containing  the  nucleus  disappears,  leaving  the  cell-cavily 
filled  either  with  air  or  with  water.  Older  wood  and  cork  thus  consist  of  a  mere 
framework  of  cell- walls, 

An  important  difference  exists  between  the  further  behaviour  of  those  cells 
which  enclose  protoplasm,  and  of  those  from  which  it  has  disappeared.  The  former 
only  can  grow,  develope  new  chemical  combinations,  and,  under  certain  conditions. 


'^v 


form  new  cells.  The  latter  are  never  capable  of  further  development ;  in  the  case 
of  wood,  they  are  of  service  to  the  plant  only  from  their  firmness,  power  of  absorbing 
water,  and  peculiar  form ;  in  cork,  by  forming  protecting  envelopes  which  surround 
the  living;  succulent  cellular  tissue. 

Since  then  no  further  development  can  take  place  in  cells  which  no  longer 
contain  protoplasm,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  latter  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
growth.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  development  of  each  cell  begins  with 
the  formation  of  a  protoplasm-mass,  and  that  the  cell-wall  is  alstf  generated  from 
it;  but  the  relation  of  (he  protoplasm  to  cell -formation  is  still  more  striking  when 
it  eiists  for  some  time  in  the  free  state  as  a  mass  of  definite  form,  which  eventually 
clothes  itself  again  with  a  fresh  cell-wall,  and  lakes  up  cell-sap.  VVe  have  an 
eicellent  example  of  this  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Fucacese.  On  the  fertile 
branches  of  these  large  marine  Alg:e,  of  which  we  may  take  Fucus  vesiculosm  as 
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an  example,  large  cells,  the  oogonia  (Fig.  2,  /,  Og),  are  formed  in  peculiar 
receptacles ;  the  space  enclosed  by  ihe  cell-wall  is  densely  filled  with  fine-grained 
protoplasm,  which  is  at  first  homogeneous,  but  subsequently  breaks  up  into  eight 
portions  (oospheres);  these,  completely  filling  up  the  cell-cavity  of  the  oogonium, 
press  against  one  another  and  become  polygonal.  The  wall  of  the  oogonium 
consists  of  two  layers;  the  outer  one  splits,  and  the  inner  one  protrudes  in  the 
form  of  a  sac,  which  becomes  distended  by  absorpdon  of  water;  in  this  enlarged  sac 
the  oospheres  become  globular 
(Fig.  2,  //) ;  when  this  bursts, 
the  oospheres,  now  completely 
spherical,  escape.  By  the  fertilis- 
ing action  of  other  smaller  proto- 
plasm-masses, the  anlherozoids, 
these  balls  of  protoplasm  or  oo- 
spheres are  excited  to  further 
development ;  on  the  exterior  of 
each  fertilised  oosphere  or  oospore 
a  colourle)>s  substance  makes  its 
appearance,  which  hardens  into 
a  continuous  cell- wall.  The  newly- 
formed  cell  now  grows  in  two 
different  directions  in  different 
modes,  and  produces,  after  further 
transformations  (Fig.  2,  V  and 
/fO>  a  young  Fueus-plant. 

Still  more  clearly  does  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  protoplasm  of 
a  cell  show  itself  in  the  formation 
of  the  swarm-cells'  (zoogonidia) 
of  Aigffi  and  of  some  Fungi.  In 
many  cases,  as  in  Sligeoclomum 
jnsigm  (Fig.  3,  B,  a),  the  proto- 
plasm of  a  cell  filled  with  cell-sap 
contracts,  expels  the  cell-sap,  and 
forms  a  roundish  ball,  which, 
l7ryiJS^Xt''l!"'li'^'i'^'»™'«r««"nI?;^^  escaping  through  an  opening  in 

J^^iII3E;JISiC^diltlirf»°^B^t*'"^ ""''''" """ '""'''""  ^^^  cell-wall,  swims  about  in  the 
water  (C).  While  passing  out, 
the  protoplasm  shows,  by  its  motions  and  changes  of  form,  (hat  it  is  soft  and 
extensible ;  but,  once  freed,  it  assumes  a  definite  form.  Usually  after  some  hours, 
the  swarm-cell  comes  to  rest ;  if  killed  by  proper  means,  the  protoplasm  contracts 
(E,  F,  p),  and  a  dehcate  cell-wall  may  now  be  recognised,  which  it  did  not 
possess  at  the  time  of  its  exit,  when  it  began  to  swim  about.     When  once  at 


'  [For  the  ennct  meaning  of  this  1 
The  term  'swanning'  is  ap[iliecl  to  . 
prntoplmmic  lioilj*  by  vibralile  cilia.] 


e  Hook  II.  Chaji.  1,  the  Introductioi 
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rest,  it  also  changes  its  form,  and  increases  in  volume,  cell-sap  collecting  in  the 
interior.  The  cell  formed  in  this  way  now  grows  in  a  manner  dependent  on  the 
specific  nature  of  the  plant; — in  our  example  it  elongates  itself  (Fig.  3,  D  and 
if), — and  new  changes  (in  this  case  cell -divisions)  begin. 

These  examples — and  many  more  might  be  added — show  us  that  the  proto- 
plasm constitutes  the  cell ;  the  cell,  in  the  sense  defined  above,  is  evidently  only  a 
further  development  of  it;  the  formative  forces  proceed  from  it.  It  has  hence 
become  usoal  to  consider  a  pro  to  plasm -mass  of  this  kind  as  a  cell,  and  to  designate 
it  as  a  naked  membraneless  or  Primordial  Cell. 

The  development  of  a  swarm-cell,  like  that  of  (he  oosphere  of  Fucus,  shows, — 
as  does  also  the  case  of  every  other  cell, — that  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  was 
already  contained  in  the  protoplasm  in  some  form  or  other  which  could  not  be 
recognised;  the  formation  of  the  cell-wall  must  be  regarded  as  a  separation  of 
matter  already  existing  in  the  protoplasm.  In  the  same  manner  the  water  of  the 
cell-sap,  although  taken  up  from  without,  must  nevertheless  pass  through  the  proto- 
plasm ;  and,  while  it  collects  inside  it  as  cell-sap,  it  takes  up  from  it  soluble  sub- 
stances ;  so  far  the  formation  of  the  cell-sap  is  also  a  separation  of  matter  hitherto 
contained  in  the  protoplasm.  The  nucleus  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  differen- 
tiated portion  of  the  protoplasm.  Thus  the  mature  cell,  provided  with  cell-wall, 
nucleus,  and  cell-sap,  is  the  result  of  a  differentiation  of  matter  already  contained  in 
the  protoplasm.  The  essential  point  is  this, — that  this  differentiation  always  leads 
to  the  formation  of  concentrically  disposed  layers,  the  outer  of  which,  the  cell-wall, 
is  firm  and  elastic,  the  inner,  the  protoplasm-sac,  soft  and  inelastic.  If  the  cell,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  is  at  first  without  any  sap-cavity,  the  protoplasm  is  less  firm  and 
more  watery  in  the  centre,  or  a  nucleus  is  in  this  case  formed,  which,  at  least  in 
young  cells,  is  always  more  watery  than  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  When  at  last 
the  cell-sap  makes  its  appearance,  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  always  filled  with  actual 
fluid,  in  which  the  nucleus  often  takes  up  a  central  position  surrounded  by  proto- 
plasm, or,  more  usually,  approaches  the  circumference  of  the  sap-cavity,  and  becomes 
parietal.  So  long  as  the  phase  of  cell-development  in  which  the  cell  appears  as 
a  sap-cavity  bounded  by  a  membrane — certainly  the  one  most  commonly  seen — had 
alone  been  observed,  it  was  correct  enough  to  define  the  cell  as  a  vesicle ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  view  does  not  apply  to  many  true  cells,  e.g.  to  young  cells 
which  form  component  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  Fig,  i.  A),  of  the  true  nature  of 
which  we  should  get  but  an  ill-defined  conception  were  we  to  regard  them  as 
vesicles.  The  term  applies  still  less  to  swann-cells  and  to  the  oospheres  of 
FatUi. 

Sect.  2.  Diftbrenoe  in  the  Form  of  CeUs.— The  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual cell  by  no  means  always  resuhs  in  the  forms  just  described;  further  changes 
of  form  usually  lake  place  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  cell.  l"he  volume  of  the 
entire  cell  generally  increases  for  a  considerable  lime,  with  corresponding  increase 
of  the  cell-sap ;  not  unfrequenily  it  amounts  to  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousandfold 
the  original  volume.  During  this  increase,  the  form  commonly  changes;  if  it  was 
at  first  roundish  or  poljhedral,  it  may  become  filiform,  prismatic,  or  tabular,  or 
branch  into  a  number  of  arms-     The  cell-wall  may  increase  very  considi-uibly  in 
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thickness;  bul  this  thickening  is  usually  not  uniform ;  particular  spots  remain  ihjn, 
in  others  the  thickened  membrane  projects  internally  or  externally  in  ribbon-shaped 
prominences,  spines,  or  knobs.  In  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  itself  differences 
also  manifest  themselves,  which  give  it  greater  firmness,  elasticity,  or  hardness, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  softness  or  pliancy.  The  protoplasm  may,  in 
these  processes,  decrease  more  and  more,  until  at  last  it  forms  an  extremely  thin 
membrane,  applied  so  closely  to  ihe  cell-wall  that  it  does  not  become  visible  till 
contraction  takes  place ;  after  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  it  may 
even  entirely  disappear.  But  in  many  other  cases  the  protoplasm  increases  wiih 
the  increase  in  volume  of  the  cell ;  it  forms  a  thick-walled  sac,  the  substance  of 
which  is  endowed  with  constant  motion,  while  filiform  or  ribbon-shaped  strings 
of  protoplasm  often  traverse  the  sap-caviiy.  In  those  cells  which  appear  externally 
green,  certain  portions  of  the  protoplasm  become  separated,  and  assume  a  green 
colour;  these  particles,  the  Chlorophyll-bodies,  may  have  the  form  of  bands,  stars, 
or  irregular  masses ;  but  they  tisually  form  numerous  roundish  granules,  and  are 
always  parts  of  the  collective  protoplasm -mass  of  the  cell.  Sometimes,  mixed  with 
the  green  col  curing- ma  Iter  which  tinges  them,  are  pigments  of  other  colours,  red, 
blue,  or  )'ellow  (as  in  the  Florideae,  Oscillatorieje,  and  Dlatomacea);  or  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules assume,  through  changes  in  their  colon  ring- matter,  other  tints, 
mostly  yellow  or  red.  Co  louring- matters  may  also  be  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 
The  other  chemical  compounds,  which  are  formed  in  exlrcmely  large  numbers  in 
the  cell,  are  mostly  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap;  but  many  of  them  assume  definite 
forms;  thus  arise  granules  of  fat,  drops  of  oil,  and  frequently  true  crystals  or 
crystal-like  bodies.  One  of  the  commonest  granular  compounds  present  in  almost 
all  plants,  with  the  exception  of  Fungi  and  some  Algas  and  Lichens,  is  starch,  the 
grains  of  which  often  accumulate  in  the  cell  in  quantities  greatly  exceeding  all  other 
substances. 

Cells  of  the  most  perfectly  developed  form  are  found  in  certain  families  of  Alg%, 
the  Conjugafa;,  Siphonesc,  and  Diatomacea;.  Since  in  these  cases  the  same  cell  unites 
In  itself  all  vegetative  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  many-sidedness  presents  itself 
In  the  vital  phenomena,  the  whole  cell  attains  a  high  degree  of  differentiation ;  the 
separate  parts — the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  bodies  enclosed  in  it — show  a 
variety  of  structure  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  concurrenllj'  in  the  different  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  cell.  In  addition  to  this,  the  same  cell  has  in  these  cases  often  to 
go  through  the  most  diverse  metamorphoses,  so  that  besides  its  manifold  development  as 
to  size,  it  also  undergoes  a  series  of  transitory  changes  of  form.  Hence  these  types 
of  AlgaE  are  of  great  importance  for  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
cell.  (See  Book  II,  Algz.)  But  these  cells  are  also  remarkable  in  this  respiect, — that, 
after  they  have  attained  their  highest  grade  of  development,  they  are  still  able  to  divide 
and  to  multiply ;  sooner  or  later  the  protoplasm  can  abandon  the  cell-wall,  contract,  with 
all  its  contents  (starch,  oil,  chlorophyll,  &c.),  expel  the  water  of  the  cell>sap,  and  form 
eventually  a  new  cell. 

We  may  pass  over  the  innumerable  [ntermedlale  forms,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  other  extreme,  namely,  to  those  plants  of  which  each  usually  consists  of  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  cells,  as  is  the  case  with  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams, 
and  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  undergo  an  entirely  different  morpho- 
logical development,  and  are  adapted  to  different  functions  for  the  support  of  the 
whole.  Here  we  find  that  certain  cells  never  attain  their  full  development;  they 
remain  constantly  in  the  immature  condition  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  i,  A;  these 
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however  assist  the  whole  by  contiDuall;  giving  rise  to  new  cells  by  division,  which  then, 
on  Iheir  part,  undergo  a  further  development.  Such  cells,  which  serve  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  new  ones,  are  found  at  the  extremities  of  all  roots  and  branches, 
and  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  cells  produced  in 
these  positions  undergo  a  different  development  according  to  their  situation,  and  usually 
in  such  a  way  that  aggregations  of  them  into  layers  or  strands  follow  simultaneously 
the  same  mode  of  development.  Some  grow  quickly  In  all  directions,  their  wall  remains 
thin,  the  great  bulk  of  their  protoplasm  becomes  transformed  into  chlorophyll-granules, 
they  are  rich  in  cell'Sap,  and  serve,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  for  assimilation,  i.e.  the 
production  of  new  organic  substance  which  is  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  absorbed 
nutrient  material.  In  other  parts  of  the  same  plants  the  cells  extend  greatly  in  length, 
Ihcir  diameter  remains  small,  they  form  no  chlorophyll ;  a  certain  number  remain  suc- 
culent and  serve  to  convey  assimilated  substances;  other  cells  of  the  same  strand  thicken 
their  walls  rapidly  in  many  ways,  their  septa  t>ecome  absorbed,  numerous  cells  in  the 
same  row  combine  into  a  long  tube  (vessel),  from  which  the  protoplasm  and  the  cell-sap 
dtsapi>ear ;  they  serve  then  as  organs  of  conduction  for  the  plant.  In  their  neighbour- 
hood are  formed  the  wood-cells;  these  are  mostly  prosenchymatous,  extended  in  length, 
their  wall  greatly  thickened,  and  its  substance  chemically  changed  (lignilied) ;  they  form 
collectively  a  firm  frame-work  which  supports  the  remaining  tissues,  lends  firmness  and 
elasticity  to  the  whole,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  (he  rapid  conduction  of  water 
through  the  plant.  In  the  tissue  of  tubers,  bulbs,  and  seeds  most  of  the  cells  remain 
thin-walled ;  they  become  filled  in  the  interior  with  albuminous  substances,  starch, 
oil,  Inulin,  Ac,  which  afterwards,  when  new  organs  are  being  formed,  serve  as  material 
for  the  construction  of  new  cells.  In  the  same  manner  a  considerable  series  of  other 
forms  of  tissue  could  be  named,  cork,  the  testa  of  seeds,  the  stone  of  stone-fruit,  &c., 
which  all  alike  attain  their  needful  firmness  and  strength  by  a  peculiar  development  of 
their  cell-walls,  in  order  to  serve  as  protective  envelopes  for  other  masses  of  cells  which 
are  still  capable  of  further  development ;  their  contents  disappear  as  soon  as  the  cell- 
wall  has  assumed  these  properties,  and  their  purpose  has  thus  been  fulfilled. 

Each  of  the  forms  of  cell  jmt  spoken  of,  occurring  in  the  same  plant,  serves 
principally  or  even  exclusively  for  one  purpose  only  ;  in  correlation  with  this,  either 
the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll -granules,  the  cell-sap,  or  its  granular 
deposits,  is  specially  developed.  Very  commonly  these  specialised  cells  lose  the  power 
of  reproduction  and  of  multiplying  by  division  ;  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  function, 
they  disappear,  or  their  lignlfied  cell-wall  alone  remains.  The  whole  plant,  of  which 
these  cells  form  a  part,  continues  no  less  to  live,  since  at  special  points  it  possesses  cells, 
which,  at  the  proper  time,  again  produce  new  masses  of  cells  capable  of  fulfilling  in  their 
turn  the  same  functions. 

Sect.  3.  Pormatioii  of  Ceils '.^  The  formalion  of  a  new  cell  always 
commences  wilh  the  re-arrangement  of  a  protoplasm -mass  round  a  new  centre; 
the  material  required  is  always  afforded  by  protoplasm  already  present,  and  the 

'  JI.  «<wi  Mohl,  Vcrroischle  Sthriflcn  botaniichen  Inhalt-,  Tiibingea  i8(S.  pp.  67.  84,  36) 
[Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Cell,  translated  by  Henfrey,  London  rSsi]. — -Schleiden 
in  Miiller's  Archiv,  1838,  p.  137  [Taylor's  Scient.  Mem.,  vol.  II.  pp.  1S1-31J.  and  Sydenham 
Sotieiy.  1847].— Unger,  Bol.  Ztit.  1844,  p.  489;  H.  v.  Mohl,  Hot.  Zeit.  1K44,  p.  373.— Nageli, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  wiss.  Bolanili,  vol.  I,  1844,  p.  34,  vols.  Ill,  IV,  1846.  p.  so.— A.  lltaun,  Verjiinguuf;  in 
der  Nntur,  Freiburg  1850,  p.  129  tl  itj.  [Ray  Soc.  Botanical  and  Physiological  Memoir*,  lS,<3]. — 
Hofmeistcr,  Vergleichende  Untersuchungen  iibet  die  Embrjohildung  der  KrjplOj;.  u.  Conif.,  Leipiig 
iSji  [Ray  Soc.  186  j]. — De  Ba>y,  Unleisuchungen  iibcr  die  Fainilie  der  Conjugalon,  I.eip7ig  1858  — 
Nagcli,  Pfianicnphys.  Untersuch.  Heft  1.— Pringsheim,  Jabrb.  fiir  wis*.  Bolanik,  vol,  I,  1858,  pp.  i, 
J84,  vol.  II.  p.  I.— Hofmeister,  Lehre  von  der  Pflanienielle,  Lvipiig  1867.  [Strasburgtr,  L'eljcr 
ZcllbiUlune  und  Zelllheilung,  Jena  i88o.-id.,  Studien  iiber  Ptolopla.-nia,  jeiin  187'!.] 
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newly  constiluled  protoplasm-mass  clothes  itself,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  cell-wall. 
Alt  processes  of  cell- formation  agree  in  these  points ;  but  a  description  which  goes 
more  into  detail  requires  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  bettfeen  different  cases  in  which 
the  process  now  varies  in  many  different  ways. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  the  formation  of  new  cells  does  not  always  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  cells.  Three  types  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
respect: — (i)  Tie  Rentwat  or  Rejuventscmce  of  a  cell;  that  is,  the  formation  of  a 
single  new  cell  from  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  already  in  existence ; 
(2)  The  Conjugalion  or  Coalescence  of  two  (or  more)  protoplasm- masses  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  cell ;  (3)  The  Multiplication  of  a  cell  by  the  formation  of  two 
or  more  proloplasm-masses  out  of  one.  Each  of  these  types  shows  a  series  of 
variations  and  transitions  into  the  others.  The  greatest  diversity  is  exhibited  in 
the  multiplication  of  cells ;  two  cases  must  be  distinguished,  according  as  part 
only  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
cells,  or  as  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into  daughter-cells.  The  latter,  by 
iix  (he  more  common  case,  again  exhibits  variations,  according  as  the  protoplasm- 
masses,  which  collect  around  new  centres,  expel  water,  contract  and  become 
globular;  according  as  the  cell-wall  is  secreted  during  division  or  after  its  com- 
pletion; and,  finally,  according  to  the  way  the  cell-sap  and  nuclei  make  their 
appearance. 

The  different  processes  of  cell-formation  are  in  turn  brought  into  play  throughout 
the  life  of  the  plant ; — Rejuvenescence,  Conjugation,  Free  cell-formation,  and  Cell- 
division  with  contracdon  and  rounding  off,  are  the  forms  connected  with  repro- 
duction ;  while  in  the  growth  or  increase  in  volume  of  an  organ  by  the  formation 
of  new  cells,  cell-division  only  comes  into  play,  and  almost  invariably  by  division 
of  one  cell  into  two  without  any  considerable  contraction  and  rounding  off  of  the 
new  cells ;  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  growing  tissue  may  therefore  be  described 
as  a  bipartition  of  those  already  in  existence.  In  the  formation  of  reproductive 
cells,  the  tendency  to  isolation  and  rounding  off  is  most  strongly  displayed;  while 
in  cell-formation  accompanying  growth,  the  mother-cells  are  divided  by  partiuon- 
walls  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resulting  daughter -eel  Is  resemble  their  mother- 
cells,  or  are  able  to  develope  into  any  required  form. 

The  more  important  modes  of  cell-division  must  now  be  examined  in  a  few 
examples. 

A.  Cell-formatioD  in  relation  to  Baproduotion. 
1.  Cell-tbrmation  by  B^uvenesoenoe.— A  good  example  is  afforded  in  the 
formation  of  the  swarm-cells  of  SligeBclonium  ittiigne  (Fig,  3,  p.  4).  The  protoplasm 
of  a  cell  of  3  filament  contracts,  and  enpels  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  differentiated  protoplasm -mass  is  changed,  and  the  chlorophyll -bodies 
become  indistinct ;  its  form  alters  as  it  escapes  from  its  celi-wall ;  from  almost  cylindrical, 
the  protoplasm -mass  becomes  ovoid,  with  a  broad  green  and  a  narrower  hyaline  end ; 
after  its  movement  has  ceased,  the  latter  becomes  the  base,  and  the  green  end  alone 
grows  when  the  new  cell  clothes  itself  with  a  cell-wail.  The  observations  of  Pringsheim 
on  (Edogon'mm  also  show  that  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  renewed  cell  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  original  direction  of  growth  before  ihe  renewal;  for  the  hyaline  or 
radicular  end  of  the  swarm-cell,  which  afterwards  t)ecomes  the  point  of  attachment,  is 
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formed  on  the  side  (Fig.  4,  ji,  E),  not  at  one  end  of  the  protoplasm-mass.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  entire  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  therefore  entirely  changed ;  the  trans- 
verse becomes  the  longer  diameter  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  arising  from  it.  The 
material  remains,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  same,  but  its  arrangement  is  diHerent. 
This  is  the  point  of  morphological  importance,  that  every  formation  of  a  new  cell 
depends  essentialljr  on  a  fresh  arrangement  of  protoplasm  already  in  existence.  Hence 
the  rejuvenescence  of  a  cell  not  only  may  but  must  be  regarded  morphologJcally  as  the 
formation  of  a  new  one. 

2.   Cell-fbnnatloii   by  Coi^ugMlon. — The  protoplasm  of  two  or  more  cells 
coalesces  to  form  one  common  protoplasm-mass,  which  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall 
and  becomes  endowed  with  (he  other  properties  of  a 
cell.     To  study  this  process,   which  presents  many 
variations,  we  may  take  one  of  our  commonest  fila-  n 

mentous  Algse,  Spirogjra  langata  (Figs.  5,  6).  Each 
filament  (Fig.  5)  consists  of  a  row  of  similar  cylin- 
drical cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  protoplasm-sac ; 
this  encloses  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  cell-sap.  In 
the  midst  of  which  hangs  a  nucleus,  enveloped  in  a 
small  mass  of  protoplasm,  and  attached  to  the  sac 
by  threads  of  the  same  substance;  in  the  sac  lies  a 
spirally  coiled  chlorophyll-band,  with  thickenings 
(chlorophyll -granules)  at  intervals  which  contain 
starch-grains.  The  conjugation  always  takes  place 
between  oppmsite  cells  of  two  more  or  less  parallel 
filaments.  The  first  stage  is  the  formation  of  lateral 
protuberances  (Fig.  5,  a),  which  continue  to  grow  ' 
until  they  meet  (i).  The  protoplasm  of  each  of 
the  two  cells  concerned  then  contracts',  detaches 
itself  from  the  surrounding  cell-wall,  rounds  itself 
into  an  ellipsoidal  form,  and  contracts  still  more  by 
expulsion  of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap.  This  may 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  two  conjugating  cells. 
Next,  the  cell-wall  opens  between  the  two  protuber- 
ances (Fig.  e,  a),  and  one  of  the  two  ellipsoidal 
protoplasm-masses  forces  itself  into  the  connecting 
channel  thus  formed,  gliding  slowly  through  it  into 
the  other  cell-cavity ;  and  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
protoplasm-mass  contained  in  it,  they  coalesce  (Fig, 
6,  a).  After  complete  union  (Fig.  6,  h)  the  united 
body    is   again  ellipsoidal,  and  scarcely  larger  than  , 

one  of  the  two  from  which  it  was  formed ;  during  '^'■ 
the  union  a  contraction  has  evidently  taken  place,  *ax 
with  expulsion  of  water.  The  coalescence  gives  the  ^,\l 
impression  of  a  union  of  two  drops  of  fluid;  but  ''"■ 
the  protoplasm  is  never  fluid  in  the  physical  sense  of 

the  word.  The  conjugated  protoplasm-mass  clothes  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  forms  a 
Zjlgatpore,  which  germinates  after  a  period  of  repose  of  some  months,  and  then  developes 
a  new  filament  of  ceils.  With  greater  or  smaller  deviations  from  this  plan,  conjugation 
takes  place  In  a  large  group  of  Algae,  the  Conjugata:,  among  which  the  Diatoms  must  be 
included,  and  in  some  Fungi,  the  Zygomycetes.  In  the  latter  more  considerable  de- 
viations occur.     In  Spirogyra  nllida  it  also  happens  (De  Bary,  Conjugaten,  p.  6)  that  one 

'  [Slrasburger,  Ueber  Befruchtiing  nnd  Zelltheilimg,  1878.    Tht  proloplasm  of  one  cell,  Ihe  one 
the  protoplasm  of  which  passes  over  into  the  other,  usually  contracts  fiist.] 
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cell  conjugates  with  two  others,  and  takes  up  both  their  protoplasm -masses ;  in  the<« 
cues  the  zygospore  is  the  product  of  three  cells.  In  the  Myxomyeetes  the  swarm-cells 
(Myxo-amcebje),  which  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  motion,  coalesce  gradually  in  great 
numbers,  and  finally  form  large,  motile,  naked  protoplasm -masses,  the  Plasmodia,  which 
only  at  a  subsequent  period  are  transformed  into  a  number  of  cells. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  considered  the  uniting  protoplasm -masses  are  of  equal  size; 
the  process  of  fertilisation  in  many  Cryptogams  differs  from  them  only  in  the  feet 
that  the  two  protoplasm- masses  which  coalesce  are  of  unequal  size,  and  otherwise 
of  different  properties.  In  Book  II.  we  shall  tr 
Cryptogams;  here  we  need  only  state  that  the  i 
of  Cryptogams  are  usually  motile  naked  protoplasi 
female  organ  of  these  plants  usually  opens  c 


fi  detail  of  the  reproduction   of 

lale  fertilising  bodies  (antherozolds) 

-masses,  that  is,  primordial  cells;  the 

iwardly,  and  contains  a  primordial  cell 


(«>osphere)  which  is  fertilised  by  the  antherozolds.  In  cases  which  have  been  accurately 
observed  ((Edegonium,  faacbtria)  these  coalesce  with  the  former,  and  the  new  cell 
results  from  this  coalescence.  As  with  the  Conjugate  and  some  Fungi,  the  cell  formed 
in  this  manner  is  always  a  reproductive  cell;  with  it  begins  the  growth  of  a  new 
Individual  plant. 

3.  Free  Cell-fbrma,lioti. — In  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  new  centres  of  formation 
arise,  round  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  collects,  and  forms  a  cell. 
A  portion  of  the  protoplasm  may  remain  and  represent  the  protoplasm-mass  of 
the  mother-cell  which  persists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  [The  new  centres  of 
formition  are  indicated  by  the  previous  appearance  of  nuclei  formed  by  the  repeated 
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bipartition  of  the  nucleus  or  nuclei  of  the  cell.]  Generally,  the  number  of  daughter-cells 
which  arise  in  this  manner  is  considerable ;  as  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  the 
formation  of  spores  in  Ascomycetes  (Pcziia'),  (Fig.  ?).  The  tubular  mother-cells  of 
the  spores  (asei)  (a)  are  at  first  densely  filled  with  protopbsm,  and  contain  only  one 
small  nucleus.  [This  divides  into  two,  and  this  process  is  repealed  until  eight  nuclei 
arc  formed :]  the  protopla-^m  becomes  frothy,  and  roundish  drops  of  sap  make  their 

appearance  in  it  (i,  r).     The  first  stage  in 

the  formation  of  the  spores  is  the  conden-  .  . 

sation  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  upper  part 

of  the  a.scus,  while  it  remains  frothy  in  the 

lower  part  (f,y).     !n  this  case  eight  spores 

are  always  formed  in  each  ascus  within  the 

upper  dense  protopla-sm ;  i.  e.  round  each  of 

the  eight  nuclei  an  ellipsoidal  protoplasm- 
mass  collects  (J) ;  each  consists  at  first  of 

coarse-grained  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a 

clear  space;  a  portion  of  fine-grained  pro- 
toplasm   forms   the   matriK    in   which   the 

spores    are    imbedded.      Afterwards    each 

spore  becomes  more  sharply  defined ;  the      ' 

clear  space  disappears  (r) ;    its  substance 

becomes  more  fine-grained    and  clearer; 

and  in  one  af  its  foci  is  formed  a  vacuole, 

i.e.  a  transparent   drop  of  fluid,     Finally, 

each    spore    surrounds   itself  with   a   firm 

membrane,  the  vacuole  disappears,  and  In 

the  centre  is  formed  a  large  strongly  re- 
fractive   oil-drop,    as    well    as    numerous 

smaller  ones. 

An  example  is  afforded  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the   oospheres  of  Acblyn   (Fig.  8) 

of  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  free  cell- 

fonnation.     The  protoplasm  collects  at  the 

end  of  a  hypha  or  of  a  branch  of  one ;  the 

larger  end  itself  swells  up  into  a  globular 

form  {A,  B),  and,  after  the  formation  of  a 

septum  (C),  becomes  an   independent  cell 

(the  oogonium).     [Numerous  small   nuclei 

are  present  in  the  protoplasm   (as   in  C). 

The  nuclei  multiply  by  bipartition.]     The 

wbde    protoplasm    breaks    up    into    two, 

three,   four,   or    more    parts,   which    very  F,<-_,,_/v.,i„««,.»/„,   ,j«ni„i„ci:.»,,rf,ht-h<*, 

quickly  round  themselves  off  into  a  per-     S'J^.ii.^'l^aHj- i.he'lltruryihiit^'?^'^,!"^^ 

fectly    spherical     form;     [in    each    of    these       "rm'.niim  «  ll»eilBC,lrncuHil[i;m,inneri  w  llnlMt  of 

several  nuclei  are  uniformly  distributed.]     pJtic^"vrein!h.  A!f*maii<l^^ri'i>irc!fihE'i^cUu<'u*s»d1 

The  parts  thus  formed  {e,  e  in  D)  contract     Sf,pM^r>ti:il'»nXtt^"'i'hinr™™i>e'?JrtX^' 

greatly  during  their  separation,  and  their     iii"'iiciiii"tiiiTmiJ=. 

protoplasm    becomes   denser  by  expulsion 

of  water;    after   they   have  become   fertilised   by   the  antherldlal   tubes   [a,  b  in  D), 

they  become   invested  with  a  cell-wall,  [gnd  the  nuclei  in  each  coalesce  to  constitute 

the  nucleus  of  the  oospore]. 


■  [Strasburger,   ZeUbildung  und  Zelllheiluiie,  1880  ;   Sclniiiti,  Silibcr.  d,  iiictlcrrliciti.  Ges.  lu 
n,  1879.] 
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This  form  of  free  cell  ■formation  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  whole  protoplasm  (and  not  a  part  only]  collects  round  several  centics. 
If  the  whole  protoplasm,  in  its  contraction,  were  to  form  only  one  mass,  which  some- 
times happens,  the  case  would  be  analogous  to  Rejuvenescence. 

There  occurs  also  in  Acbija  a  variation  of  this  process,  when  it  forms  its  swarm-celb 
or  zDogonidia  (E-'ig.  9].  The  protoplasm  in  the  club-shaped  swollen  end  of  a  hypha 
[contains  a  number  of  small  nuclei  which  multiply  by  bipartilion] ;  it  breaks  up 
into  a  large  number  of  small  portions  {A),  [each  including  a  nucleus,]  which  become 
completely  rounded  otT  (a)  after  their  escape  from  the  cell  in  which  they  are  produced 


(B),  and  then  clothe  themselves  with  a  delicate  membrane,  which  they  abandon  (A) 
when  their  movement  commences  [e). 

4.  Formation  of  Beproductive  Cella  b7  DivieioD  of  tlie  Uother-Cell.— In 
the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  new  nuclei  are  formed  by  division ;  round  each  of  these  a 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  collects  and  becomes  rounded  off  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  contraction,  in  order  to  form  a  new  cell ;  in  this  manner  the  entire  proto- 
plasm of  the  mother-cell  is  completely  used  up;  ils  cell-wall  atone  remains,  if  it  possess 
one,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  formation  of  the  spores  of  Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  of  the  pollen- 
grains  of  Phanetogams,  always  takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  mother-cell  into  four 
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parts,  either  at  once  or  by  a  repeated  bipartition.     Id  the  special  details  of  cell-division, 
however,  some  deviations  occur. 

[The  first  stage  is,  in  all  cases,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  into 
two.  This  may  be  at  once  followed  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a  cell-wall  in 
the  plane  of  the  cell-plate  (see  infra,  The  Behaviour  of  the  Nucleus  during  Division), 
as  in  the  development  of  the  pollen-grains  of  most  Monocotyledons,  and  of  the  micro- 
spores of  Iieetej ;  a  repetition  of  these  processes  in  each  of  the  two  daughter-cells  leads 
to  the  formation  of  the  four  pollen-grains  or  spores.  More  commonly  the  cell-plate 
between  the  two  nuclei  undergoes  absorption  ;  the  two  nuclei  then  divide,  and  the 
mining  cell-plates  are  reconstituted ;  cellulose  walls  are  now  simultaneously  farmed  in 
the  cell-plates  so  as  to  divide,  the  protoplasm  into  four  parts,  each  containing  a  nucleus, 
which  constitute  the  spores  or  the  pollen-grains. 

The  division  of  the  two  secondary  nuclei  takes  place  In  certain  cases  (pollen -grains 
of  most  Monocotyledons)  in  one  plane,  and  this  plane  Is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  four  spores  or 
pollen-grains  formed  lie  in  one  plane  and  have  a  rounded  form ;  they  are  said  to  be 
bilateral.  In  other  cases  (pollen-grains  of  Dicotyledons,  spores  of  Equiittum)  the  division 
of  each  secondary  nucleus  takes  place  In  a  plane  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
other  and  to  that  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell ;  as  a  consequence  the  four  spores 
or  pollen-grains  do  not  lie  in  one  plane  but  are  arranged  tetrahed rally,  and  have  more- 
over a  somewhat  tetrahedral  form;  they  are  said  to  be  radial.  In  some  plants  the 
spores  or  pollen-grains  are  formed  sometimes  In  one  way  and  sometimes  in  the  other,- 
and  are  therefore  either  bilateral  or  radial.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  Liverworts 
and  Mosses:  amongst  Ferns,  whereas  in  the  Hymenophyltacese  and  Cyatheacese  only 
radial  spores  have  as  yet  been  observtd,  radial  spores  have  been  found  in  some  and 
bilateral  spores  in  others  of  the  genera  of  Poly  pod  iacea:,  and  this  is  probably  also  Ihe 
case  in  the  Schizxacea:  and  Gleichentaceae ;  in  the  Marattiacea:  and  in  Opbiogloitum 
radial  and  bilateral  spores  may  be  produced  in  the  same  sporangium ;  this  last  condition  - 
also  obtains  in  Piihtum  and  in  Lycopodium  Selago  and  inundalum:  finally,  these  two 
modes  of  the  development  of  tlje  pollen-grains  have  been  observed  by  Strasburger  in 
Jllium  Maly  among  Monocotyledons. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  course  of  development 
in  certain  cases  illustrating  the  two  modes  above-mentioned. 

a.  No  cell-iMall  ii  produced  until  aftir  four  nuclei  ba-oe  been  farmed  by  di-vijioit;  the 
raultijig  cells  are  arranged  ielrabedrally.^ 

Develifment  qf  Ibt  jporei  a/ Equiietum.  At  first  the  mother-cells  swim  in  the  fluid 
which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium,  in  grotips  of  two  or  four  together  (Fig.  10, 
a,i).  Each  mother'Cell  consists  at  first  of  a  large  spherical  nucleus  (including  nu- 
cleoli), surrounded  by  fine-grained  protoplasm,  with  a  sharply-defined  outline,  but  is 
without  a  cell-wall '.  [The  first  indication  of  division  is  the  coalescence  of  the  granules 
in  the  nucleus  to  form  fibrilla;  it  becomes  elongated  in  form,  assuming  a  spindle-shape. 
An  aggregation  of  coarse  granules  now  mates  its  appearance  in  the  equatorial  plane 
of  the  spindle,  constituting  the  nuclear  disc:  this  splits  into  two  discoid  halves,  and 
each  half  then  travels  to  one  pole  of  the  nucleus  and  there  forms  a  new  nucleus. 
A  fresh  aggregation  of  granules  now  appears  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  spindle, 
constituting  the  cell-plate ;  this  extends  quite  across  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  The 
iibrillx  connecting  the  two  new  nuclei  with  the  cell-plate  now  disappear,  and  then  the 
ctll'plate  also.  Durmg  this  time  the  two  nuclei  have  begun  to  divide  in  the  same  way 
as  the  primary  nucleus,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  that  of  the 
division  of  the  primarj'  nucleus.  Six  cell-plates  are  now  formed  between  the  four 
nuclei,  and  become  connected  with  them  by  the  formation  of  fibrlllx.  In  the  cell- 
plates  cellulose  walls  are  now  formed  and  the  division  is  complete.  The  protoplasm 
of  each  of  the  young  spores  rounds  itself  off,  and  its  nucleus  assumes  a  central  position 

'  [According  !□  Strasburger  (loc.  cil.)  a  delicate  cell-wall  is  present.] 
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and  a  rounded  forni.  The  next  step  fs  the  absorption  of  the  cellulose  walls  and  the 
setting  free  of  the  young  spores  as  primordial  cells,  which  soon  become  clothed  with 
a  cell-wall.  This  cell-wall  subsequently  becomes  differentiated  in  a  manner  which  is 
described  in  detail  on  page  403. 

In  other  cases  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  presents  ingrowths  at  points  correspond- 
ing to  the  lines  along  which  the  cellulose  walls  are  formed,  and  this  conveys  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  grows  inwards  constricting  the  protoplasm 
and  ultimately  dividing  it  into  four  parts.  A  good  eifample  of  this  case  is  afforded  by 
the  development  of  the  pollen-grains  of  Dicotyledons.  Fig.  11,  taken  from  Trtfao/um 
m'inui,  will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  In  a  four  nuclei  are  present,  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  manner  described  above  with  reference  to  Equ'iietum :  'they  are  connected  by 


fib  X  and  x  e  pla  es  a  e  presen  n  he  equatorial  planes  of  the  groups  of  librillaE 
which  connect  the  nuclei.  The  wall  of  the  mother-cell  is  thickened,  especially  at  two 
parts  of  its  surface,  but  it  presents  no  ingrowths;  but  now  [b)  ingrowths  begin  to  be 
formed  at  points  «hich  correspond  to  the  superficial  ends  of  thesis  cell-plates  {f,g,h,i'). 
Theii'  growth  does  not,  however,  proceed  so  as  to  cause  the  constriction  of  the  proto- 
plasm into  four  masses:  it  is  soon  arrested;  the  cell-waits  are  formed  simultaneously 
in  the  six  ctll-platcs  and  are  attached  externally  to  the  ingrowths  of  the  cell-wall  of 
the  mother-cell.  Later  each  mass  of  protoplasm  forms  a  new  proper  wall  around 
itself,  which  is  the  wall  of  the  pollen-grain ;  the  thick  cell-walls  surrounding  them  are 
absorbed,  and  the  four  pollen-grains  are  set  free.     (See  also  p.  551.) 

b.  A  all-iijall  is  formed  after  each  nuclear  devishn ;  the  remUing  ctlU  may  be  arranged 
either  ielrobedrally  or  in  one  plane. 

This  mode  of  cell-division  closely  resembles  that  which  lakes  place  in  a  growing 
tissue.  U  may  be  very  clearly  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen-grains  of  most 
Monocotyledons.     Fig.   ij   shows   the   process   in  Fuakia  o-vata.     in  /  two  nuclei   are 
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present  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell. 
The  next  stage  is  that  represented  in  //,  where  a  lamelli  of  cellulose,  which  has  been 
formed  in  the  cell-plite  between  the  two  nuclei,  completely  divides  the  mother-cell. 
Thickening  takes  place  at  the  junction  of  this  partition -wall  with  the  wall  of  the 
mother-cell,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  two  daughter-cells  becomes  rounded  off.  In 
irthe  nucleus  of  each  daughter- cell  is  seen  to  have  divided  into  two;  sometimes  this 
division  does  not  take  place  in  one  of  the  cells  (F),  A  cell-wall  is  now  formed  simul- 
taneously between  each  pair  of  nuclei :  a  proper  cell-wall  is  subsequently  formed  round 
each  mass  of  protoplasm,  the  thick  investing  cell-walls  undergo  absorption,  and  the 
pdlen-grains  are  set  tree.] 

The  four  cavities  into  which  the  mother-cell  is  divided  in  the  development  of  spores 
and  pollen-grains  were  at  one  lime  desig- 
nated the  'Special  mother- cell s '  of  the 
pollen-grains,  in  which  the  grains  them- 
selves were  formed.  The  term  is  however 
inaijcurate,  because  the  four  protoplasm- 
masses  are  themselves  the  essential  parts 
of  the  new  cells,  becoming  subsequently 
enclosed  in  cell-walls.  If  the  contents  of 
the  cavities  are  termed  special- mother- 
cells,  they  are  identical  with  the  daughter- 
celU,  i.e.  the  pollen-grains;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  walls  of 
the  cavities,  this  is  not  In  accordance  .with 
the  present  cell-theory.  The  term  is  in 
fact  altogether  superfluous. 

c.  Cell-Jormotiaa  by  Budding  and  Ab- 
jlriction.  Among  Fungi  certain  kinds  of 
reproductive  cells,  conidia,  stylospores,  and 
basidiospores,  are  produced  by  small  wart- 
like protuberances  on  a  mother-cell,  which 
then  swell  out  and  become  rounded.  The 
daughter-cell  thus  formed  retains  however 
at  first  its  connection  with  the  mother- 
cell  at  its  base,  the  contents  of  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  channel  through  this 

narrow  portion.  A  septum  is  eventually  fattc^''ci'i'Zi7,i'i^l"u^^™'il'ri/\hT^l!v°M'ac 
formed  across  this  channel  which  splits  ''3,^'ta'''v^r"  "I'^f'"!!!'  *"hM!"  cJn'  ''d™L'  T  '"""^ 
into  two  lamellae,  and  in  this  manner  the  rmindcd  off. 
separation  of  the  spore  from  its  mother- 
cell  is  effected.  The  production  of  these  spores  therefore  commences  by  a  budding  and 
is  completed  by  division ;  and  the  whole  process  may  be  termed  Abilriciian.  It 
occurs  in  a  typical  form  in  the  reproduction  of  the  yeast-fungus  {Saccharomyces). 
A  wart-like  out-growth  from  which  several  spores  may  be  abstricted  one  after  another 
is  called  a  Slerigma ;  when  the  mother-cell  bears  several  sterigmata,  as  in  (he  Basi- 
diomycetes,  it  is  termed  a  Baiidium.  Intermediate  processes  between  cell- formation 
by  abstriction  and  ordinary  celi-division  occur  when  the  protuberance  is  broad,  and 
the  daughter-cell  therefore  attached  to  the  mother-cell  by  a  broad  base  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  broad  septum,  as  in  the  branching  o(  Ctadopbora ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  terminal  portion  of  a  hypha  is  divided  by  septa,  and  the  resulting  cells 
become  rounded  olF  and  detached,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Cjilopai, 
Mcidium,  and  other  Fungi.  [When  the  budding  cell  contains  a  single  nucleus  this 
probably  divides,  and  one  of  the  new  nuclei  goes  to  the  bud;  when  the  cell  contains 
several  nuclei  some  of  these  travel  into  the  bud.] 
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B.   Cell-formatiOD  in  Qrowing  Orgaiu:  Vegfltative  Cell-formation. 
This  mode  of  cell-formation  consists  almost  Invariably  in  the  bipartitlon  of  a  mother- 
eel)  ;  there  is  no  or  scarcely  any  perceptible  rounding  off  or  contraction  of  the  dividing 
protoplasm ;  the  two  daughter- cells  entirely  occupy  the  place  of  the  mother-cell. 

I.  The  partil'n>n-<uiall  ii  formtd gradually.  The  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  projects 
in  the  plane  of  division  as  a  circular  protuberance,  and  a  ridge  of  cellulose  is  formed 
in  it  which  finally  developes  Into  a  complete  septum. 

A  clear  and  well-studied  example 
is  afforded  in  the  stouter  species  of 
the  gfinus  Spiragyra^.     In  order  to 
observe  the  divisions,  it  is  necessary 
4  to  place  filaments  that  are  in  active 

growth  in  very  dilute  alcohol  after 
midnight,  that  they  may  be  exam- 
ined by  day,  the  divisions  ^klng 
j>  place  only  by  night.     Fig.   t]   A 

shows  a  living  cell  of  a  filament  of 
"  S.  Imgata  by  day ;  B  to  £  the  stages 

of  division  at  night ;  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  is  contracted  by  the 
alcohol. 

[The  phenomena  of  divmon  fall 
into  two  groups,  namely  those  which 
atlend  the  division  of  the  nucleus, 
and  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  ingrowth  of  the  part  it  ion- wall. 
The  nucleus  of  a  cell  which  is  about 
to  divide  becomes  broader,  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  biconcave  lens, 
and  its  nucleolus  breaks  up  Into 
irregular  granules,  which,  together 
with  its  other  granular  contents, 
begin  to  form  a  nuclear  disc  in  the 
equatorial  plane.  A  delicate  stria- 
tion  is  now  apparent  in  what  is 
becoming  the  long  axis  of  the  nu- 
cleus, at  right  angles  to  the  nuclear 
disc,  and  a  characteristic  nuclear  spindle  is  gradually  produced.  The  nuclear  disc  splits 
into  two  halves  lying  side  by  side,  each  of  which  travels  to  the  corresponding  pole  of 
the  nucleus ;  thus  two  new  nuclei  are  constituted  which  are  connected  by  fibrlllz. 

The  hrst  indication  of  the  formation  of  the' partition -wall  is  the  accumulation  of 
protoplasm  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  cell,  so  as  to  form  a  slight  annular 
protuberance  into  the  sap-cavity;  this  takes  place  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
changes  In  the  nucleus.  Within  this  protuberance  a  rim  of  cellulose  is  formed  which, 
grows  inwards,  carrying  before  it  the  spiral  chlorophyll-band  (Fig,  ij,  B  and  C) ; 
soon  the  chlorophyll-band  is  cut  through,  and  margins  of  the  ring  of  protoplasm 
coalesce  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  plate,  to  which  the  fibrillic  connecting  the  two 
nuclei,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  meantime,  become  attached;  in  this  plate  the 
remainder  of  the  cellulose  wall  is  formed.    The  nucleus  of  each  cell  now  travels  to 

•  This  case  was  the  first  of  nil  Ihe  processes  of  cell-formal  ion  that  was  accurately  eiamiiied : 
H.  von  Mohl  first  described  it  in  18.^5  in  Cortferva  glonurela.  Mohl,  Vennischle  Scbriften  bot. 
Inhalls,  Tubingen  1845  :  [Slra>burj,'tr.  Zelibiliiung  und  Zelllheilung,  1880.] 
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its  centre,  and  the  protoplasm  surrounding  it  throws  out  pseudopodia  which  attach 
tbemseUes  to  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  the  green  band  and  suspend  the  nucleus  in 
the  sap-cavitf.] 


r 


a.  The  partitian-wa/l  I'j  Jbrmrd  all  at  once;  that  is,  when  first  visible  it  appears  as 
a  thin  tnembraoe  of  cellulose  stretching  across  the  whole  interior  of  the  ntother-cell; 
the  protoplasm- masses  of  the  two  daughter- cells  lie  in  the  two  cavities  of  the  mother- 


ic  tpbcrioJ  ^>k«l  CF 


cell  thus  produced.    This  mode  of  cell-divisioD  is  usual  and  perhaps  even  universal  in 
the  formation  of  tissues,  especially  in  the  case  of  more  highly  organised  plants. 

[The  nucleus  divides,  and  between  the  two  new  nuclei  a  cell-plate  is  formed  in 
which  the  cellulose  wall  is  simultaneously  produced.]     (See  Figs.  14  and  15.) 

[Tbe  Bebavkur  i^tbe  Nudrui  during  Di-vijian.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  division 
of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  that  of  its  nucleus,  but  to  this  there  are  certain  exceptions. 
Strasburger  has  found  that,  in  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  of  Anthoceras  and  of  the 
macrospores  of  hoetei,  the  protoplasm  divides  into  four  parts  btfore  the  nucleus  shows 
any  signs  of  division,  and  that  in  rare  instances  cells  of  Spirogyra  had  divided  without  any 
division  of  tbe  nucleus  having  taken  place. 

In  the  process  of  division  into  two  the  nucleus  usually  goes  through  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  designated  by  the  term  Karyokinetii :  but  in  order  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  karyokinesis  may  be  intelligible,  some  account 
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must  be  p»eit  of  the  slniclure  of  the  nucleus  in  a  state  of  rest'.  The  nucleus  consists 
of  a  grounJ-iabitoMce  which  is  homogenous,  but  sometimes  presents,  after  careful  pre- 
paration and  staining,  a  finely  punctuated  appearance :  it  is  denser  towards  the  periphery, 
and  thus  constitutes  a  sort  of  membrane  which  gives  to  tbe  nucleus  its  sharply-defined 
contour.  In  the  ground -substance  a  more  solid  substance  is  present  either  in  the  form 
of  granules,  the  larger  of  which  are  the  nucltoli,  or  in  the  form  of  fibrilix  united  into 
a  network,  the  points  of  junction  of  the  fibrillie,  the  HeJri,  being  somewhat  thickened. 
Since,  when  the  tissue  is  carefully  stained  with  certain  colouring-matters,  the  granules 
or  the  network  become  coloured  more  readily  than  the  ground-substance  of  the  nucleus, 
Flemming  has  designated  the  former  cbramalin  and  the  latter  achramat'm. 

When  nuclear  division  is  about  to  take  place  the  nucleus  presents  a  coarsely 
granular  appearance;  the  granules  then  coalesce  to  form  convoluted  threads,  and  these, 
together  with  the  fibrill«  of  the  nuclear  network  which  have  become  free,  arrange 
themselves  parallel  to  tbe  long  axis  of  the  now  elongated  nucleus.  At  this  time  the 
nncleus  has  usually  lost  (Strasburger  mentions  Sfirogjra  miiidm  and  the  mother-cells  of 
the  ^K>res  of  Eqmteium  as  exceptions)  its  well-defined  contour:  it  has  assumed  a 
^indle-shape,  and  an  aggregation  of  protoplasm  has  been  formed  at  each  pole,  in  which 
a  radial  arrangement  of  the  granules,  with  the  pole  as  a  centre,  is  usually  evident.  The 
fibrillar  of  chromatin  dow  contract  so  as  to  form  a  disc  of  greater  or  less  thickness 
{tquatarial  plate  of  Flemming,  mucl/ur  diic  of  Strasburger)  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the 
spindle,  and  faint  strix  can  now  be  detected  between  the  nuclear  disc  and  each  pole, 
some  of  which  apparently  pass  through  the  disc  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  The 
nuclear  disc  now  splits  into  two  halves  lying  side  by  side,  and  each  half  travels  to  tbe 
corresponding  pole  along  the  fibrillx  which  cause  the  stri^ion  of  the  spindle,  and  each 
then  constitutes  a  new  nucleus  at  tbe  pole.  The  few  libHtlz  which  now  connect  the 
two  nuclei  are  augmented  by  the  formation  of  new  ones,  and  the  whole  complex  of 
fibrilljc.  assumes  the  form  of  a  biconvex  lens  and  extends  across  the  cell.  A  row  of 
granules  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  tbe  fibrillz  consisting, 
according  to  Strasburger,  of  starch  or  of  a  substance  allied  to  starch  and  cellulose  * ; 
this  is  the  ccll-flau,  and  in  this  the  cell-wall  is  simultaneously  formed.  If  the  complex 
of  fibrillK  does  not  extend  across  the  cell,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  both  its  lateral  walls, 
the  new  wall  is  formed  in  contact  with  one  lateral  wall,  and  the  complex  gradually  grows 
towards  the  other  wall  by  the  formation  of  new  tibrillz  in  which  additions  to  the  new  cell- 
wall  are  deposited.  The  new  wall  is  clothed  on  each  side  with  a  layer  of  protoplasm,  the 
nucleus  assumes  its  normal  position  in  the  cells,  and  the  process  of  division  is  complete. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  most  complicated  form  of  haryokinesis,  as  it 
occurs  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  reproductive  cells  and  to  the  reproductive 
jnocesses  of  the  higher  plants.  In  the  cell-division  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  these 
plants  the  process  is  usually  simpler;  thus,  according  to  Schmitz,  in  the  meristematic 
cells  of  Phanerogams  the  nncleus  becomes  elongated,  the  ends  being  swollen  and  the 
middle  connecting  part  remaining  narrow  and  presenting  a  longitudinal  striation ;  the 
swollen  ends  become  defined  as  new  nuclei,  and  a  cell-plate  appears  in  the  narrow 
portion  in  which  the  cell-wall  is  soon  formed  ;  the  narrow  portion  gradually  loses  its 
striated  appearance  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  In  the  cell- 
diviaoo  of  Spiragjra,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  cell-plate  is  formed.  Strasburger 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  those  Thallophytes  (excluding  the  Characez)  in  which 
karyokinesis  has  been  observed,  the  cell-plate  is  not  formed,  as  in  the  higher  plants,  in  a 
complex  of  fibrillie  which  connect  the  two  new  nuclei,  but  in  a  bridge  of  protoplasm 
which  connects  the  two  nuclei  and  extends  across  the  cell  in  the  plane  of  division.] 


*  [This  account  is  taken  from  the  atjove-quoted  work  of  Strasburger,  and  from  those  of  Schmitz 
(Siliber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn.  1880)  and  Flemming  (Arch.  f.  micr.  Anat.  vol.  iB).] 

*  [According  to  Schmitz  (/oc.  ciV.)  the  granules  in  queatian  an 
elements  of  the  proloplasm.] 
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Sect.  4,  The  Cell-Wall '. — The  substance  of  the  cell-wall  is  secreted  from 
the  protoplasm.  In  what  form  it  is  previously  contained  in  the  protoplasm  is  not 
^1  certainly  known.  The  substance  capable  of  forming  cell-wall  always  consists 
of  a  combination  of  water,  cellulose,  and  incombustible  materials  (ash -constituents), 
but  may  afterwards  undergo  further  chemical  changes. 

Sy  the  continual  secretion  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  substance  out  of  which 
ibe  cell-wall  is  fonned,  and  its  intercalation  between  the  micella  (see  Bk.  III. 
Sect  1)  of  the  cell-wall  already  in  existence,  this  grows  in  both  surface  and  thickness. 
The  mode  of  both  processes  of  growth  is  dependent  on  the  specilic  nature  of  the 
ceD,  and  on  the  function  which  it  has  to  fulfil  in  the  life  of  the  plant;  it  therefore 
rarics  almost  inlinitely.  Generally  the  surface-growth  first  preponderates,  afterwards 
that  in  thickness.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  uniform  over  all  points  of  a 
cell-wall ;  hence  each  cell  during  its  growth  also  changes  its  forra.  The  growth  of 
a  cell-waU  continues  only  so  long  as  it  is  in  immediate  contact  on  its  inner  dde 
with  protoplasm. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  surface-growth  at  different  points  causes  cells 
vbicb  are  at  first,  for  example,  spherical,  ovoid,  or  polyhedral,  to  become  subse- 
quently cyUndrical,  conical,  tubular,  tabular,  bounded  by  waved  surfaces,  &c. 
The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  growth  in  thickness  usually  brings  about  a  sculpture 
of  the  surface  which  is  very  characteristic.  The  thickened  parts  may  project  either 
outwardly  or  inwardly.  The  former  occurs  commonly  in  the  surface  of  the  cell-wall 
which  is  exposed,  the  latter  in  the  partition-walls  of  adjoining  cells.  The  thickenings 
which  project  outwards  may  take  the  form  of  knots,  humps,  spines,  or  ridges ;  but 
those  which  project  on  the  inside  are  much  more  various.  In  this  case  conical 
protuberances  occur  but  seldom ;  annular  ridges  or  spiral  bands  are  much  more 
common;  these  latter  may  be  united  in  a  reticulate  manner,  30  that  the 
thin  interstices  are  polygonal;  or  the  thickened  part  of  the  wall  may  be  broader, 
and  the  thin  parts  then  appear  in  the  thick  wall  as  fissures  or  roundish  pits.  If 
the  wall  is  very  thick,  the  latter  become  channels,  which  pass  entirely  or  partially 
throngh  the  wall.  Not  unfrequently  the  thin  portion  of  the  wall  which  at  first 
doses  such  a  channel  on  the  outside  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  cell-wall  is  then 
perforated.  But  as,  when  contiguous  cells  are  united  into  a  tissue,  the  partition- 
wall  usually  becomes  thickened  in  the  same  manner  on  both  sides,  the  pits  and 
pit-canals  on  the  two  sides  meet,  and.  the  intermediate  thin  portion  of  membrane 
(sooner  or  later)  becomes  absorbed ;  a  channel  thus  arises  uniting  two  cell-cavities 
(Bordered  Pits,  perforated  septa  of  vessels). 

During  the  increase  of  the  wall  both  in  surface  and  thickness  by  the  inter- 
calation of  new  substance  between  the  micells  already  in  existence,  a  further 
internal  structure  usually  becomes  visible,  which  is  termed  Slratification  and  Strta- 
Uon.  Both  are  the  result  of  a  different  regularly  alternating  distribution  of  water 
and  solid  material  in  the  cell-wall ;   at  every  point  water  is  combined  with  cellulose. 


'  H,  von  Mohl,  Veraiischte  Schriften  bot.  Inhalts.  Tubingen  1845  (numerous  memoLrs). — 
Sdudit,  Lebrbuch  der  Anal,  und  Phys.  der  Gewachse,  iBjS. — Nageli,  Siliungsberichte  der  Munch. 
Academic,  1864,  Mny  and  July. — Hofmeisler,  Die  l^ehre  von  der  PflanzenicUe.  Leipzig  1867. 
loirs  in  the  Botanische  Zeilung. 
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but  in  different  proportions ;  portions  less  and  more  watery,  denser  and  less  dense, 
alternate.  Tlius,  in  every  cell-wall  sufficiently  thick,  a  system  of  concentric  layers 
becomes  visible,  of  which  the  outermost  and  innermost  are  always  denser,  while 
between  them  alternate  more  and  less  watery  layers.  The  stratiGcation  is  visible 
on  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  cell-wall,  the  striation  on  the 
surface  as  well ;  it  is  usually  most  evident  there,  but  is  in  general  less  easily  seen 
than  the  stratification;  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  alternately  more  and  less  dense 
layers  in  the  cell-wall,  meeting  its  surface  at  an  angle.  Generally  two  such  systems 
of  layers  may  be  recognised  mutually  intersecting  one  another.  There  are  thus 
altogether  three  systems  of  layers  present  in  a  cell-watl,  one  concentric  with  the 
surface,  and  two  vertical  or  oblique  to  it  mutually  intersecting,  like  the  cteavage- 
plaiies  of  a  crystal  splitting  in  three  directions  (Nageli) ;  and  just  as  this  cleavage 
is  sometimes  more  evident  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  so  is  it  also  with 
the  stratification  and  striation. 

Independently  of  this  internal  structure,  chemical  changes  arise  in  the  cell-wall 
which  never  affect  the  whole  mass  uniformly,  but  usually  mark  out  the  thickened 


cell-wall  into  concentric  layers  differing  from  one  another  chemically  and  phy- 
sically. These  chemical  changes,  which  are  always  attended  by  an  alteration  of 
physical  properties,  are  very  various,  but  can  conveniently  be  reduced  to  three 
categories; — Suberous  or  Culicular  change.  Ligneous  change,  and  Mucilagittotu 
change.  The  first  consists  in  the  change  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  cell-wall  into 
an  extensible  very  elastic  substance,  which  water  is  unable,  or  nearly  so,  to  penetrate 
or  cause  to  swell,  as  the  outer  cell-walMayer  of  the  epidermis  (cuticle)  and  of 
pollen-grains  and  spores,  and  cork.  Lignification  increases  the  hardness  of  the 
ceU-wall,  diminishes  its  extensilrility,  and  renders  it  more  easily  permeable  to  water 
without  considerable  swelling.  The  conversion  into  mucilage  renders  the  cell-wall 
capable  of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  water,  so  as  to  increase  its  volume  and 
give  it  a  gelatinous  consistence.  In  the  dry  state  such  cell-walls  are  hard,  brittle, 
or  flexible  like  horn,  as  the  cell-walls  of  many  Algae,  the  so-called  'intercellular 
substance'  of  the  endosperm  of  Ceralonia  Siliqua,  linseed,  and  quince -mucilage. 
Several  of  these  changes  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a  cell-wall,  so  that,  for 
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iuslance,  the  outer  layers  become  woody  and  the  inner  mucil^inous,  as  in  the 
wood-cells  of  the  root  of  Phaseoitu, 

Besides  these  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  correlated  with  peculiar  colourings,  changes  in  its  chemJco-phy^cal  behaviour 
ilso  arise  from  the  interposition  between  its  micells  of  considerable  quantities 
of  incombustible  substances,  especially  lime  and  silica.  If  the  deposition  of  these 
substances  take  place  in  sufficient  quantities,  they  remain  behind,  ader  the  combus- 
tion of  the  organic  groundwork  of  the  cell-wall,  as  an  ash-skeleton. 

(a)  The  Surface-grmuib  causes  not  only  an  increase  in  the  ^ze  of  the  cell,  but  also 
cbaoges  in  its  form,  when  it  takes  place  irregularlr  at  different  points  of  the  circum- 
ference.  Hence  cells  of  originally  dissimilar  form  may  t>ecome  similar  by  unequal 
growth ;  but  it  is  much  more  common  for  cells  originally  alike  in  form  to  become 
entirely  unlike.  This  is  most  iLsually  the  case  in  multicellular  ot^ans  of  the  higher 
plants,  such  as  leaves,  stems,  and  roots;  !□  their  eaHiest  state  their  cells  are  often 
scarcely  distin^ishable  from  one  another;  whereas  in  the  completely  developed  organ 
the  roost  various  forms  are  juxtaposed  (Fig.  i6).  It  is  only  rarely,  as  in  the  growth  of 
some  spores  and  pollen-grains,  that  the  surface -growth  is  so  uniform  that  the  original 
form  is  nearly  fetained  e»en  after  considerable  increase  in  size  (e.g.  pollen  of 
Cacurbita  and  jtlibxa).  But  even  in  these  cases  the  uniformity  is  only  temporary; 
for  the  pollen-grains  subsequently  emit  their  polten-tuties,  or  the  spores  germinate,  in  . 
both  cases  by  the  local  growth  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-walL  This  also  shows 
at  the  same  time  titat  the  surface-growth  of  a  cell-wall  may  be  very  different  at 
different  times;  and  this  indeed  is  usually  the  case.  From  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
surface-growth  of  cell-walls,  it  is  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  to  reduce 
the  different  cases  to  classes,  and  to  bestow  names  upon  them ',  Thus  it  is  usual  to 
distinguish  between  mltrtahry  and  afatal  growth  qflhe  crtl-uiall.  Apical  growth  takes 
place  when  the  surfiice-growth  attains  a  maximum  at  any  one  spot  (by  interposition 
of  new  miceihe  of  cellulose),  while  its  intensity  decreases  in  all  directions  from  it, 
and  at  a  definite  distance  reaches  a  minimum,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  cell-wall 
projects  as  a  point,  or  appears  as  the  rounded  apex  of  an  excrescence  or  of  a  cylindrical 
tube,  as  In  hairs  or  filamentous  Algx.  If  several  points  of  apical  growth  occur  in  a  cell 
which  was  <HHgtnally  round,  it  may  become  star-shaped;  if  new  points  of  growth  are 
formed  behind  the  continuously  growing  end  of  a  tubular  cell,  it  branches,  as  in  many 
Blamentous  Algae,  hyphx  of  Fungi,  Fatuberia,  Bryepiii,  Hofmeister*  distinguishes  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  apical  growth  the  case  in  which  the  maximum  of  growth  is  localised 
in  a  line  instead  of  at  a  point ;  this  may  occur  as  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  curved 
surfaces.  Intercalary  growth  of  the  cell-wail  occurs  in  a  typical  form  when  the  de- 
position of  new  substance  is  localised  in  a  zone  of  the  cell-wall;  this  zone  extends, 
and  a  fresh  piece  of  cell-wall  is  by  degrees  intercalated  between  the  old  ones.  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  common  occurrence  of  growth  in  the  whole  of  the  side-wail  of 
a  cubical,  tabular,  or  cylindrical  cell,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cells  of  Spiregyra,  and  the 
parenchyrnatous  cells  of  growing  roots  and  stems  of  Phanerogams  (see  Fig.  i).  (EJo- 
gmium  presents  a  peculiar  case  of  intercalary  surface-growth  (Fig.  17).  Below  a 
septum  an  annular  deposit  of  cellulose  {j1,  vi)  is  formed;  at  this  place  the  cell-wall 
splits,  as  if  by  a  circular  cut,  into  two  pieces,  and  these  separate  from  one  another, 
but  remain  united  by  a  zone  of  cell-wall  (£,  <ui')  formed  by  the  extension  of  the 
unulns  <a>.    After  the  intercalation  of  this  new  zone,  cell-division  follows;  and,  since 

'  A  good  classification  of  the  processes  of  growth  is.  of  course,  slill  more  important  for  the 
(tody  of  the  mechanics  of  growth;  but  little  has,  however,  yet  been  done  in  Itiit  direction,  and  we 
can  only  give  a  brief  abstnict. 

*  Handboch  der  physiol.  Bolanik,  vol.  I.  p.  i6a. 
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this  is  repeated  man^  times,  the  appearance  is  presented  which  is  figured  at  j4,  c  (the 
formation  of  a  so-called  cap  '), 

(b)  TAf  Crovith  in  tbiekatsi  of  a  Ctlt-<uiall  is  usually  strictly  localised,  so  that  the 
thicker  parts  appear  as  rery  abrupt  projections  on  the  thinner  parts  of  the  cell-wall, 
either  outside  or  inside.    The  general  effect  produced  by  the  sculpture  depends  on 
whether  the  thick  or  thin  portions  occupy  the  greater  extent  of  surfoce.    If  the  thicken- 
ing is  strongest  at  certain  points  only,  it  takes  the  form  of  knobs  or  ^nes  projecting 
outwardi]'  (Fig,  19)  or  inwardly  {Fig.  18,  C,D);  if  it  occurs  most  strongly  in  linear 
or  ribbon-shaped  portions  of  the  cell-wall,  projecting  ridges  or  bands  are  formed 
on  the  inner  or  outer  side.    These  ridge-like  projections  may  form  reticulate  figures 
(Fig.  iS,  £,  Fig.  10, 1),  or  rings,  or  spiral  bands,  an  appearance  especially  frequent  in 
certain  thickened  tissue-cells.     If  the  rings  or  spiral  bands 
witicb  project  inwards  are  thick  and  firm,  and  the  inter- 
mediate portions  of  cell-wail  thin  and  easily  destructible, 
tliese  thickenings  may  become  detached  even  within  the 
plant,  and  remain  lying  as  isolated  threads  of  cellulose  in 
channels  of  the  tissue,  as  in  the  annular  vessels  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  Equisetacez,  Maize,  &c, ;  but  the  spiral 
thickenings  may  often  also  be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
length  as  isolated  fibres.    Very  striking  examples  are  found 
in  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  of  Ricinui  communit  and 
in  the  leaves  oi  Agaparahui.     If  the  thickening  aSects  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ceiUwall  more  completely,  the  small 
portions  which   remain   thin   will   appear   as  Pitt  of  very 
various   outline,  either   roundish  or  fissure-like,  or,  when 
the  thickening  of  the  cell-wal!  is  very  considerable,  as 
Canah,  which  perforate  them.    Thickenings  of  this  kind 
most  frequently  affect  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall;  tbe 
canals  therefore  run  from  the  carity  of  the  cell  outwards, 
and  are  there  closed  by  a  thin  membrane*.    When  the 
cell  loses  its  protoplasm  and  dies,  this  membrane  is   in 
many  cases  destroyed,  and  the  pit  or  the  canal  then  be- 
comes open,  as,   for  instance,  in  Sphagnum   and  in  many 
wood-cells.     The   pits,   especially   in   elongated   cells,   are 
generally  arranged  in  spiral  rows ;  but  ui  other  cases  they 
are  peculiarly  grouped  (Fig.  ai.  A).    A  remarkably  striking 
form  is  the  Sicoe-like  or  Lattice-lite  marking  which  occurs 
in  the  Sie-ve-tubei  of  fibro-vascular  bundles,  generally  in  the 
septa,  but  also  in  the  side-walls.    In  the  simplest  case  the 
Fic.  ii.-ioMK^ry  >urfKf-gniinii  Of    *^*^  spots  (pits)  arc  denssly  crowded,  only  separated  by 
<="'*""'*                     thicker  ridges,  and  polygonal  in  shape;  they  very  often 
appear  as  sharply  circumscribed  groups   of  numerous  dots. 
In  many  cases  the  thin  parts  of  such  an  area  become  absorbed,  and  the  protoplasmic 
contents  of  adjoining  cells  enter  into  communication  through  these  narrow  channels. 
Sometimes  the  structure  of  these   Sieve-platei  (e.g.  in  Cucurbila  Pepe)   becomes,  when 
old,  very  peculiar  and  complicated,  from  further  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  thickened 
portions',  

'  For  further  details  of  these  somewhat  complicated  processes  see  PriDgsheim,  Jahrlmch  fiir 
wissen,  Bot.  vol.  Ij  Hofmeisler,  Haodbuch  der  phys,  Bot.  vol.  I.  p.  154;  and  Nageli  und  Schwen- 
dener,  Dns  Mikroskop,  vol.  II.  p.  549. 

'  Sometimes  stroDgly  thickened  cell-waits  with  branched  pit-canals  have  a  very  complicated 
stnicture.  t.  g.  in  the  hard  testa  of  Berthellttia.  (See  Millardet  m  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.,  fifth  series, 
vol.  VI.) 

'  Compare  Nagcli,  Ueberdie  Siebrohren  von  CucarUla,  in  the  Silzungsberichte  derk.  bayerischen 
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One  form  of  internal  thickening  which  is  extremely  commoD  in  wood-celb  and 
vessels,  iiiz.  the  formation  of  Bordered  Piii ',  deserves  a  fuller  exposition. 

The  formation  of  Bordered  Pits  takes  place  as  follows.  When  the  cell-wall  begins 
to  thicken,  comparatively  large  spaces  remain  thin  (Fig.  i),  f ;  Fig.  94,  B,  t);  but,  as 
the  thickening  augments,  it  reaches  even  the  thin  spaces  of  the  wall  (Fig.  1 },  a-e ;  Fig. 
14,  C-P).  The  outline  of  the  thin  spaces  of  the  wall  in  the  wood  of  Pimiu  lyl-veilrii 
appears  circular  on  a  front  view;  the  edge  of  the  thickening-mass  which  arches  over 
it  grows  also  in  a  circular  manner^  and  gradually  contracts  the  opening;  thus  the  front 
view  of  such  a  pit  shows  two  concentric  circles,  the  larger  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
original  thin  space  (Fig.  3},  i),  and  tlie  smaller  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  thickening 


t  parcBchymatDua  cdl  (^ 


iHli.  j»/jm«-. 


(Fig.  3},  o-c;  Fig.  34,  C,  D).  Now  since  this  process  takes  place  on  both  sides  of 
a  partition -wall  of  two  cells,  a  lenticular  space  is  enclosed  by  the  two  Overarchjngs, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  original  thin  cell-wall  (Fig.  34,  F,  w),  each  half  of  this 
pit-cavity  communicating  with  the  cell-cavity  by  a  circular  opening.    When  the  wood- 


Akad.  der  Wisienschaften,  Mundicn  t86t.      On  the  actual  perroration  of  sieve-pUles  s«e  Sach* 
In  Flora,  1S63,  p.  6S,  and  Hanstein,  Die  Mikhsangefasse,  Berlin  1S64,  p.  ijif  s4q. 

'  The  development  of  these  was  first  accurately  recognised  by  Schacht,  De  maculis  in  plaiilarum 
vuis.  Sec.,  Bonn  i860. 
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cells  lose  their  protoplasm  and  become  filled  with  air  and  water,  the  thin  cell-wall  dis- 
appears (as  in  Fig.  14,  E),  and  the  two  pits  form  a  single  cavity,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  ofer-arching  thickening-masses,  and  is  united  with  the  adjoining  cell-cavities 
by  a  circular  opening  (Fig.  34,  j1,  D,  E).  In  Pimii  lyl-veitrit  the  pits  are  large  and 
distant  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  process  may  be  easily  traced  step  by  step. 

The  process  appears  somewhat  different  when  pits  lie  very  near  to  one  another, 
as  in  Pitted  Vcisth.  In  this  case  the  thickening  lint  appears  in  the  form  of  a  net-work, 
of  which  the  thin  parts  of  the  cell-wall  occupy  the.  polygonal  meshes,  as  may  be  very 
easily  seen  in  young  Maize-roots,  for  instance.  Fig.  ij.  A,  represents  a  portion  of  the 
.  side-wait  of  an  already  mature  vessel '  of  the  root-tuber  of  the  Dahlia.  The  ridges 
which  first  appear  on  the  cell-wall  are  indicated  at  a,  and  are  left  white;  they  enclose 
elliptical  spaces  pointed  at  both  ends.  As  the  thickening  continues,  the  free  edge  of 
each  ridge,  as  it  grows  further  inwards,  spreads,  and  becomes  arched  over  the  thin  parts 
of  the  cell-wall.  In  this  case,  however,  the  overarchings  do  not  grow  uniformly,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  edges  form  at  length  a  narrow  fissure  (f,  in  A  and  B). 


Here  also,  when  two  similar  cells  adjoin,  the  same  process  takes  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  partition- wall,  and  lenticular  spaces  are  formed  by  the  overarchings;  these  are 
at  first  bisected  by  the  original  thin  cell-wall,  which  afterwards  disappears,  and  the 
two  cell-cavities  are  placed  in  communication  at  each  bordered  pit;  the  canal  or 
bordered  pit  which  unites  them  is  wide  in  the  middle,  and  opens  into  each  cell  by 
a  narrow  fissure  (Fig.  25,  B,  C).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vessel  of  this  kind  adjoins 
a  parenchymatous  cell  which  remains  always  full  of  sap  and  closed,  the  thickening 
and  overarching  of  the  pit  occur  only  on  the  rfde  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  j6,  V),  the  thin 
parts  of  the  cell-wall  remaining  intact ',  and  the  bordered  pit  remains  closed ;  from 

'  For  the  definition  of  a  vessel  see  Chap.  ii. 

'  These  thin  pieces  of  cell-wall  which  close  up  bordered  piis  may,  by  rapid  surface -growth, 
form  bag-like  prolmsions,  which  grow  through  the  pores  of  the  pits  into  tbe  vessels,  spread  them- 
selves out  there,  become  divided  by  septa,  and  thus  form  a  thin-walled  tissue,  which  not  unfre- 
qucnlly  filfs  up  the  whole  of  the  cavity.  These  formations  are  known  under  the  name  of  '  Tiillen ' 
or  'Tyloses;'  they  arc  abundantly  and  easily  seen,  for  ioitance,  in  old  roots  oiCmurHta,  and  in  the 
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tbe  cell-cavity  of  the  vessel  a  narrow  fissure  (<r)  opens  between  the  expanded  thickening- 
masses  (h)  into  a  wider  cavity,  which  is  bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  narrow  part  of  the 
thickening-masses  (a),  on  the  outside  of  the  primary  cell-wail.  These  processes  can 
only  be  seen  in  sections  of  extraordinary  tenuity ;  but  these  are  easily  obtained  if  good- 
sized  pieces  of  the  parts  to  be  studied  are  allowed  to  lie  for  months  in  plenty  of 
absolute  alcohol,  taken  out  before  tbe  preparation  is  made,  and  the  alcohol  allowed  to 
evaporate;  in  this  manner  pieces  of  sufficient  hardness  are  obtained  to  cut  extremely 
weU  with  a  very  sharp  knife. 


In  the  walls  of  scalariform  vessels,  which  are  developed  with  peculiar  beauty  fn 
the  higher  Cryptogams,  the  bordered  pits  are  lissure-like ;  they  often  stretch  across 
the  partition -wall  of  two  adjoining  cells,  but  are  very  narrow  in  the  longitudinal 
direction.  In  Fig.  27,  A,  is  shown  the  lower  half  of  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  fissure- 
like pits,  separated  by  thickening-masses  like  rungs  of  a  ladder;  tbe  larger  white  spaces 


wood  of  Rahima  fitudacada,  &c.     [See  Jonm,  of  Bot.  1871,  pp.  3 
Zeitg,  ig68,  pp.  i-ii,  I.  I ;  also  in/ra.  Book  iii.  Sect.  16,] 


:-3J3.  t.  126;  and  Recss,  Bot. 
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are  the  angles  of  contiguous  celk.  The  formation  of  such  a  scalarifortn  thickening 
begins  by  the  growth,  on  the  thin  wall  which  separates  two  vessels  (C,  j),  of  transverse 
ridges  (v),  which  unite  on  either  side  with  the  thickening  which  always  lies  at  the 
angle  of  a  cell-wall.  C  shows  this  in  front  view,  D  in  vertical  section.  When  com- 
pletely developed,  the  thin  cell-wall  (/)  is  absorbed  (c,  c,  in  B),  the  thickening-ridges 
have  overarched,  so  that  only  a  narrow  fissure  {B,  d)  remains  between  their  margins ; 
still  further  inwards  the  ridge  again  becomes  narrower.  The  interior  cavities  of  two 
adjoining  vessels  are  thus  united  by  a  number  of  long  narrow  fissures  {B,  j) ;  the  frame- 
wort  of  the  ladder  is  formed  of  pecuHarly-shaped  rungs,  which  may  be  seen  in  B  at 
c  cia  section,  at  e  in  front  view.  Where  the  waU  of  a  vessel  Irounds  a  parenchymatous 
cell  (£),  the  scalariform  thickening  takes  place  only  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  {g),  and 
is  absent  from  the  other  side  (/).  In  this  case  also  the  thin  original  wall  remains, 
closing  entemally  the  space  of  the  fissure-like  pit. 

The  variety  in  the  formation  of  pits  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  these  examples; 
but  all  the  processes  caonot  be  described  here;  we  can  only  indicate  a  few. 


In  the  formation  of  vessels  in  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  15)  the  pit  occupies  at  first  a  large 
round  space,  while  the  edges  of  the  overarching  thickening  enclose  a  fissure.  By 
a  modification  of  this  process  of  growth  the  fissure  may  attain  a  length  much  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  pit,  wliich  then  appears,  on  a  front  view,  as  a  roundish  opening 
crossed  by  a  fissure  (Fig.  j6,  P).  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  the  pit-fissure  changes 
its  direction  as  the  thickening  increases ;  in  this  case,  on  a  front  view,  two  fissures 
appear  as  if  they  cross  one  another  (Fig.  j8,  ^  and  B,  it).  But  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  this  takes  place  within  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  a  single  cell,  the  cells  must  be 
isolated  by  maceration.  Similar  appearances  are  also  often  seen  if  the  partition-wall 
of  two  cells  is  observed  from  the  front.     If  the  fissure  inclines  to  the  left  in  the  one 
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cell,  the  corresponding  fissure  may  incliae  to  the  right  in  the  other;  viewed  one  over 
the  other  they  then  appear  crossed '. 

In  cells  which  form  a  tissue,  the  partition -vail  is  always  at  first  a  very  thin  lamella; 
as  the  thickness  increases,  the  thickening-masses  project  into  the  adjoining  cell-cavities. 


either  side  of  a  partition-wall 
1  of  pits,  inasmuch  as  the  pit- 
'.  a  cell  often  adjoins  cells  of 
cell  may  show  different  forms 


Generally,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  thickenings 

correspond;  and  this  is  very  evident  in  the  format! 

canals  of  adjoining  cells  meet  one  another.    But  sii 

a  very  different  character,  different  sides  of  the  sair 

of  thickening  and  different  descriptions  of  pits.  The 

total  growth  in  thickness  may  also  be  very  different 

on  different  sides ;  thus,  for  instance,  epidermal  cells 

are  mostly  strongly  thickened  on  the  outer  exposed 

wall  (cuticle);   the  inner  wall,  where  they  adjoin 

parenchymatous  cells,  being  either  very  thin  or  cor-  ^ 

responding  in  form  to  that  of  the  adjoining  cells. 

The  correspondence  in  the  growth  of  the  thick- 
enings is  less  evident  when  they  have  a  distinctly 
spiral  structure,  or  when  they  occur  in  the  form 
of  strong  spiral  bands,  as  in  spiral  vessels;  if,  in 
this  case,  in  each  adjoining  cell  one  or  more  spiral 
bands  wind  in  the  same  dh^ction,  they  must  neces- 
sarily cross  on  the  common  partition- wail. 

(c)  Siretifiration  and  Striation  if  the  Cftl-viall\ 
When  the  cell-walls  have  attained  a  certain  thick- 
ness and  extent  of  surface,  stratification  and  stria-  ' 
tion  become  more  or  less  evident.  In  consequence 
of  stratification  the  cell-wall  appears  as  If  composed 
of  very  thin  membranes  enclosed  one  within  another 
and  ntting  very  closely  together ;  the  stratification 
b  seen  both  in  the  transverse  and  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  cell-wall.  The  striation  is  generally 
to  be  seen  most  plainly  from  the  front ;  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  form  of  two  systems  of  lines  (some- 
times apparently  more)  marked  on  the  surface.  The 
one  system,  consisting  of  parallel  strije,  is  always 
inlenected  by  the  other  system  which  also  consists 
of  parallel  strli.    A  closer  investigation  shows  that 

the  appearance  of  striation  does  not  belong  to  the  ^  S^".".^^  tS^^"ta°?^!!Srife'" 
surface  only  or  to  one  layer  of  the  cell-wall,  but  lumni -<hiif  ofi.Msd,uoi«ci!  byStKnTirt 
that  the  striation  rather  penetrates  the  whole  thick-  ™T"™  wdS^iIi"bi^uK^i>£!i7B'.™ 
ness  of  the  cell-wall,  and  that  the  strie  are  due  to  p^Sn^ur^nK"' w'STIt^t^™'!^^*^ 
layers  which  hitersect  the  surface  obliquely,  and  all  ""^*"  °'""  "^"^  '™"  ""*i"i  ffmic.i 
other  layers  concentric  with  it.  If  the  striation  is  nu  sTi  vkifi;  oitiTnUui  i«ii<m!  f'^e 
very  strongly  marked,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  ;S';^'"^i'1i°i°^%'!^,;^^  t5""ii1 
longer  axis  of  the  cell,  it  may  be  recognised  In  a  vaBtiixsMi. 
transverse  section  in  the  form  of  lines  crossing  the 

concentric  layers;   in  a  longitudinal  section  only  those  systems  of  striation  are  easily 
seen  which,  viewed  on  the  surface,  cut  the  longer  axis  nearly  at  right  angles. 

■  A  lepreseot&tion  of  a  twisted  pit-canal,  whose  enter  and  inner  fissure  (within  the  same  cell- 
mtl)  cross,  may  be  seen  in  Nageli,  Bericbte  der  Munchener  Aka/lemie.  1S67  (July  9),  t.  v.  fig.  45. 

*  H.  von  Mohl,  Bol.  Zeitg.  i8i|8,  pp.  i,  g. — Nageli,  Ueber  den  iniieren  Bau  der  vegeUbilisch«n 
Zellenmembran,  in  the  Sitiongsberichte  der  Miincheaer  Akad.  der  Wisscnschnften,  1S64,  Mny  and 
July.— Hofineistcr,  Lehre  von  der  Pflanienielle,  p.  197. 
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Every  system  of  stratification  or  striation  consists  of  layers  of  visible  thickness  and 
of  different  refractive  powers,  so  that  a  more  strongly  refractive  layer  or  stria  always 
alternates  with  a  less  strongly  refractive  one.  This  difierence  of  refraction  results 
from  a  different  distribution  of  water  and  of  solid  particles  in  the  cell-wall;  the  less 
strongly  refractive  layers  contain  more  water  and  less  cellulose,  and  are  therefore 
less  dense;  the  more  strongly  refractive  and  denser  layers  contain  less  water  and  more 
cellulose.  Hence  stratification  and  striation  of  the  cell-wall  disappear  both  when  water 
is  completely  eliminated,  and  also  when  it  absorbs  much  water;  because,  in  the  first 
case,  the  more  watery  layers  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  less  watery  ones, 
in  the  latter  case  the  less  vatery  become  similar  to  the  others.  On  the  other  hand 
stratification  and  striation  become  most  conspicuous  when,  from  the  particular  propor- 
tion  of  water  in  the  cell-wall,  the  dilFerence  between  the  dense  and  the  watery  layers 
is  greatest.    Id  many  cases  this  may  be  brought  about  by  addition  of  acids  or  alkalies 


which  occasion  a  moderate  swelling.  But  if  the  dense  layers  are  very  dense,  and  the 
others  very  watery,  as  is  the  case  with  some  wood-cells  {e.g.  Piniu  jylitrJiHt),  the  stria- 
tion becomes  more  evident  through  desiccation,  because  this  brings  out  the  dense  layers 
and  effaces  the  less  dense  ones. 

The  systems  of  striation  and  stratification  of  a  cell-wait  intersect  one  another,  like 
the  cleavage- planes  of  a  crystal  splitting  in  three  directions.  But  since  the  striation  and 
stratification  are  produced  by  layers  of  a  measurable  thickness,  composed  of  alternately 
denser  and  less  dense  substance,  the  cell-wall  appears  to  be  composed  of  parallelopi pedal 
pieces,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  them. 
If  we  for  a  moment  disregard  the  stratification,  and  assume  that  we  have  two  inter- 
secting systems  of  striation ;  then,  where  two  dense  stria;  intersect,  the  densest  or  least 
watery  places  are  always  to  be  found ;  where  two  watery  ones  intersect,  the  least  dense 
or  most  watery,  and  where  places  of  greater  and  less  density  intersect,  areolz  of  inter- 
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mediate  density  are  found.  The  intersectiog  systems  of  striation  must  form  prisms 
which  stand  vertioally  or  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  ccll-waii.  If  the  concentric 
strati fioition  is  very  strongly  developed,  every  one  of  these  prisms  must  be  cut  up  into 
more  and  less  dense  sections  parallel  vith  Its  base;  if  the  concentric  stratification  is 
feebly  developed,  the  prismatic  structure  may  predominate.  The  peculiar  internal 
structure  of  the  epispore  of  RhizocarpeK  (Fig.  33,  p.  ]i)',  and  the  yet  more  various 
structure  of  the  extine  of  many  pollen-grains,  may  pertiaps  be  resolved  into  a  further 
development  of  this  kind  of  process;  but  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  question  in  detail. 
The  layers  which  produce  the  externa!  appearance 
of  striation  may  possess  the  form  of  closed  rings,  i.e, 
may  be  similar  to  thin  sections  of  the  cell,  or  may 
run  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  axis  of  the  cell,  A 
distinction  must  accordingly  be  drawn  between  annular 
and  spiral  striation ;  it  is  often,  however,  very  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  present ;  sometimes  both 
are  developed  at  different  parts  of  the  same  cell-wall. 
Sometimes  one  system  of  striation  is  very  obscure,  the 
other  all  the  more  strongly  marked ;  or  one  system  may 
be  the  better  derel(^>ed  in  one  layer  of  the  cell-wall, 
the  other  system  in  another  layer ;  and  this  is  genetically 
connected  with  the  above-mentioned  twisting  of  the 
int-fissures.  The  striation  is  mostly  clearest  in  celb 
with  broad  uniform  thickening-surfaces,  as  Faltuia 
utriciUarls,  hairs  ofOpwtila,  pith-cells  of  the  root-tubers 
of  the  Dahlia  (in  the  latter  case  remarkably  plain) ;  but 
it  may  also  be  recognised  when  the  sculpture  of  the 
cell-wall  is  complicated;  e.g.  in  the  walls  of  very  wide 
vessels  of  Cucuriiia  Pepo  provided  with  densely  crowded 
small  bordered  pits  (after  Schuize's  maceration,  espe- 
cially in  vessels  of  the  root,  where  the  crossed  spiral 
striation  is  very  clear).  The  striation  may  itself  give 
occasion  to  dlilerences  of  elevation ;  sometimes  the 
denser  layers  project  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
cell-wall  (Fig.  jaB);  or  individual  denser  layers  of  one 
system  of  striation  alone  become  prominent ;  thus,  for 

instance,   a  fine  spiral  band  makes  its   appearance  on  _c  11  [       t,   1   im- 

the  inner  sides  of  the  wood-cells  of  the  Yew,  which  is  .«»  (x^(»>i,  i^^^Z  iMail^.  TbTiin^ 
not  unfrequently  crossed  by  one  running  in  the  opposite  ">"" ')^' "J!i^i'1l^j2.'['™JiI?. 
direction.  When  elongated  Assure-like  pits  are  ar-  ^_  T'n^i'  !^'X^  'at^J^^ 
ranged  in  spiral  lines  on  the  cell-wall,  a  system  of  stria-  iuiaii<iiucrou;c.<f  noni  .ic^  .here  ih^y 
tioo  is  generally  found  in  a  corresponding  direction.  nnjj"*  "t^  '™'i^"tri»ii™  "t  i'''" 

This  slight  sketch  must  suffice  to  explain  the  nature      '"°- 
of  stratification  and  striation,  and  their  relation  to  the 
sculpture  of  the  cell-wall ;  further  detail  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  *. 

(d)  In(UJilutfpl'«it  tie  cauie  ^f  growth  nf  the  Cell'vuall  in  suiface  and  thickncii.     The 


'  See  alra  Book  II,  Rhizocarpeae. 

■  The  striation  may  easily  be  seen,  even  with  slight  magnilying  povrer,  on  the  laige  pith-cells  of 
the  loot-tubere  of  Dahlia,  on  the  hairs  of  Opualia,  and  on  Valmia  ulriadarii,  but  only  with  very  high 
magnifying  power  on  isolated  wood-cells  of  Pima,  bast-fibrM,  &c ;  one  of  the  examples  longest 
known  ate  the  bast-celb  of  Apocynaceee  possessed  of  alternate  dilatalloas  and  cunstriclions.  (Mohl, 
Veget.  Zdle,  Fig.  17.) 
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suriaj^e-growth  of  the  cell-wall  can  be  regarded  onl^  as  an  intercalation,  between  its 
already  existing  particles,  of  new  particles  which  force  the  old  ones  asunder.  It  is  verj 
probable  tbat  the  striation  has  a  genetic  connection  with  this  process,  similar  to  that 
which  Nageli  has  shown  to  exist  between  the  stratification  of  starch-grains  and  their 
growth.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  growth  in  thickness  of  tbe  cell-wall  arose  firom 
the  repeated  deposition  of  new  concentric  layers  on  its  inner  side;  in  which  case  the 
innemiost  layer  would  always  be  the  youngest.  This  appeared  to  be  an  extremelf 
simple  explanation  of  the  stratiiication  of  the  cell-wall ;  and  the  chemical  difiierentiation 
of  thick  cell-walls  appeared  entirely  to  support  this  idea.  But  the  increased  powers  of 
the  microscope  revealed  a  fact  quite  fatal  to  the  theory  of  apposition  [  the  stratification 
of  thickened  cell-walls  was  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  not  a  contiguity  of  similar,  but 
an  alternation  of  dissimilar,  layers.     For  reasons  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  it  must 


be  concluded  that  these  alternate  deposits  of  more  and  less  watery  layers  must  be  the 
result  not  of  an  apposition,  but  of  an  internal  differentiation  of  the  cell-wall  already 
formed.  The  fact  is  decisive,  that  on  the  inner  side  of  every  cell-wall  there  always  lies 
a  dense  byer  containing  but  little  water ;  if  growth  in  thickness  took  place  by  successive 
deposition  of  layers,  the  innermost  and  youngest  layer  would  be  alternately  more  and 
less  dense,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  growth  also  of  such  thickening-masses  as  project 
externally,  like  the  crests  and  spines  of  poll  en -grains,  itc,  can  only  be  explained  by  in- 
tussusception, not  by  apposition. 

Growth  by  intussusception  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  diRusion  of  an  aqueous 
solution  from  the  protoplnsm  between  the  micellae  of  tbe  cell-wall.  What  this  solution 
is,  cannot  at  present  be  said  with  certainty  ;  probably  it  contains  some  carbo-hydrate 
which  is  easily  transformed  into  cellulose.  This  substance  then  forms  between  the 
micellx  of  the  cell-wall  new  solid  miceliie  of  cellulose.  The  actual  process  of  growth, 
the  internal  structure  of  the  cell-wall  already  described,  and  certain  phenomena  which  it 
exhibits  with  polarised  light,  as  well  as  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  consists  of  solid  mlc«1lse  of  definite  form,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  an  en- 
Telope  of  water,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  adjoining  micelli ;  ths  more  watery  a 
cell- wall- layer,  the  smaller,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Niigeli  *,  are  the  solid 
mlcellse,  the  more  numerons  and  tbe  thicker  their  aqueous  envelopes.  From  this  it 
follows  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  as  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  to  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  the  cell~wa]l  as  is  cellulose  itself.  This  water  may  be  designated 
water  iif  orgaaualiom,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  speak  of  '  water  of  crystallisation;'  and  as 
the  latter  Is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  many  crystals,  so  is  the  former  to  the 
structure  of  the  cell-wall.  It  is  moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  a  peculiarity  of  all  organised 
structures  to  contain  this  water  of  organisation,  at  least  as  long  as  they  continue  to  grow, 
because  they  all  alike  grow  by  intussusception. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  concentric  formation  of 
layers  of  a  cell-wall  growing  by  intussusception  differs  essentially  from  the  repeated 


E>  oT  PlliLlBr^a  flttHli/ira,  Id  tiptlul  tong^udlul  u 


formation  of  a  celUwall  round  one  and  the  same  protoplasm-mass;  cell- walls  enclosed 
one  within  another  may  be  produced  in  this  manner;  but  these  cannot  be  con^dered  as 
layers  of  one  cell-wall*.  Such  a  process  is  very  common  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen- 
grains  of  Phanerogams;  within  each  of  the  four  cells  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
mother-cell  the  protoplasm  forms  round  itself  a  new  cell-wall,  before  the  mother-cell- 
wall  has  disappeared  (Fig.  34). 

But  the  renewal  of  a  cell-wall  may  also  be  brought  about  by  the  internal  layers  of 
the  cell-wall  Increasing  by  intussusception,  while  the  external  mass  of  layers  undergoes  no 
further  growth.    Thus  the  cell-wall  of  spores  and  pollen-grains  originally  grows  as  a 

'  The  theory  of  tbe  growth  of  the  cell-wall  (as  of  all  organised  structures)  by  inlussusception 
wa.1  first  otiginated  by  Niigeli  in  his  great  work  on  Starch  (iSjS).  Compare  also  bachs,  Handbuch 
der  ExperimeDtal-physiolc^e  der  Pllanzen,  1 114. 

*  [A  striking  instance  of  such  a  mnltiUminated  cellulose-envelope  ia  afForded  in  the  rematkabie 
organism  descril>ed  by  Archer  under  the  name  of  Chlamydomyxa.  Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.  1875, 
p.  139,] 
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whole,  increasing  by  intussusception ;  by  subsequent  Internal  difTerentlation,  masses 
(^ells)  of  layers  are  formed,  difiering  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  ;  the 
outer  Rrm  cuticularised  shell  (exosporc,  extine)  remains  unchanged,  and  is  thrown  off  as 
an  envelope,  while  an  inner  mass  of  layers  (endospore,  intine)  begins  a  new  growth  with 
the  germination  of  the  spores  or  the  development  of  the  pollen-tubes.  A  similar  process 
occurs  with  many  filamentous  Algx  (Rivulariex  and  Scytonemeae),  where  a  large  number 
of  cell-wall-layers  are  successively  formed  one  within  another,  while  from  time  to  time 
the  older  masses  of  layers  cease  to  increase,  and  are  broten  through  by  the  growing 
filament,  which  now  forms  new  cell -wall-layers  (see  Nageli  uod  Schwendener,  Das 
Mibroskop,  ind  ed.,  p.  547).  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  these  facts  do  not 
contradict  the  theory  of  growth  by  intussusception,  but  onJy  correspond  to  particular 
modifications  in  the  life  of  the  cell. 


(e)  Differenliation  i^ibe  Cell-viall  'mio  Syilfmi  qf  lajfri  (SbtlU)  <viitb  different  cbrmUal 
and  phytical  properlitl. 

Very  young  and  thin  cell-walls,  while  still  in  rapid  growth,  as  also  many  older 
ones,  are  composed  throughout  their  whole  thickness  of  what  has  been  termed  pure 
cellulose;  i.e.  they  are  easily  permeable  by  water,  only  slightly  extensible  or  capable 
of  swelling,  very  elastic,  colourless,  and  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid;  with  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid  they  assume  an  intense  blue  colour,  as  also  with  Schulti's  solution,  rarely 
with  solution  of  iodine  alone  (as  the  asci  of  Lichens),  Together  with  these  common 
properties,  they  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cell,  possess  many  other  piecuUar 
reactions.  Among  older  fully  developed  cells,  succulent  thin-walled  parenchymatous 
cells  of  the  higher  plants  behave  for  the  most  part  in  this  manner,  many  thiclc-walled 
cells  of  k\f,x,  and — with  the  exception  of  the  blue  colour  produced  by  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  Schultz's  solution — most  hyphs  of  Fungi  and  Lichens. 

With  more  strongly  thickened  cell-walls  (rarely  with  moderately  thin  ones,  as  some 
cork-cells),  whole  masses  of  layers  behave  in  a  different  manner  chemically  and  physically; 
in  consequence  of  this  the  cell-wall  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  two  or  more  Sbclli ',  each 

'  It  i%  desirable  to  employ  the  expression  'layets'  (Sdiichten)  only  in  the  sense  mentioned 
in  paragraph  (d),  where  it  implies  a  regularly  alternating  difference  in  the  proportion  of  waler, 
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of  which  maf  again  exhibit  numerous  layers  and  the  striation  already  described.     In  the 
case  of  expmed  ceils  which  require  protection  (as  pollen-grains  or  spores),  or  of  those 
which  themselves  serve  as  a  protection  to  other  tissues  (as  cork),  an  outermost  shell 
{of  greater  or  less  thickness)  of  each  cell-wall   is  transfonned   into  cork   or  cuticle. 
When  the   cells  are  destined  to  form  a  firm  frame-work  (as  in  wood-cells),  the  outer 
masses  of  layers  become  lignificd ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  layers, 
rarely  the  inner  ones,  are  transfonned  into  mucilage.  Usually  an  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall 
remains    unchanged    in    all    three  cases,  and   gives   the   above-mentioned    cellulose 
reactions,  while  the  suberised  and 
lignified   shells  of  the    cell-wall 
may,    after    previous    treatment 
with  alkalies  or  with  nitric  acid, 
also  exhibit  these  reactions;  the 
layers  which  are  transformed  into 
mucilage  are  the  most  refractory. 

Some  of  the  morphological  ■ 
relations  here  treated  of  find 
their  explanation  only  when  we 
study  the  formation  of  tissues; 
but  1  cannot  here  discuss  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  the  reactions  must  properly 
be  regarded  not  as  chemical  tests, 
but  only  as  the  means  of  recog- 
nising a  morphological  differen- 
tiation. The  description  of  some 
examples  will  besujiicient  to  guide 
the  beginner. 

The  pollen  of  Tbunbergia  alata 
(Fig.  36)  shows  that  the  different 
development  of  two  shells  of  a 
cell-wall  may  go  so  far  that  the 
cuticularised  shell,  the  Extine,  be- 
comes actually  separated  from 
the  non-cuticularised  shell,  the 
Intine,  which  still  possesses  the 
power  of  growth ;  by  this  means  fig.  s-— a  iKiin^gmn  of  cw^rt^a  P'tn.  niikh  tui  c»intd  1  i»iiu>- 

It  becon,M  brokm  up  in  mo.i  ritEa"ai'?;.'i"rJSSs:!'Ss;;;,TZKri; 

cases  by  fissures  previously  formed  *"'"*  "''''1!]"?  JL'^?'"  ^"""1'* ''i™  "^  iKKkeoinimMi  uk  =•""" 
into  one  or  two  spiral  bands.  iwiiai-tiii«.iimiiickpaiu<iiiiiriiitiiiFiin!n.aiidihu>tiitupffliiiiutiis«ie 
This  can  be  artificially  induced  ^^'|Pi™'rf"«""«i«">"-'>'>f'i««"'^''™'w-»>»»''™i«ii™- 
by  laying   these  pollen-grains   in 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  potash  solution;  the  extine  then  assumes  a  very  beautiful 
red  colour,  while  the  intine  in  the  first  case  dissolves,  in  the  second  case  swells  a 
little  and  remains  colourless.  In  the  germination  also  of  many  spores  {e.g.  Spirogyra, 
Mosses,  &c.)  the  cuticularised  exospore  becomes  completely  separated  and  stripped 
front  the  endospore,  which  still  continues  to  develop;  both  shells,  however — cor- 
responding to  the  extine  and  intine  of  the  pollen -grain— consist,  in  their  actual 
development,  of  systems  of  layers  of  a  single  cell-wall  possessing  different  chemico- 
physical  properties. 


u  ID  the  striEe;  another  term  mast  be  employed  for  the  Etmctures  now  under  coiisideralio 
ibc  dpiession  '  shells '  (Sdialen)  appears  to  answer  the  purpose. 
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In  the  epidermal  ceHs,  the  cuticularisation  either  affects  a  shell  of  the  outer  wall, 
or  it  attacks  the  ade-TOalls,  as  may  be  well  seen,  for  instance,  on  the  under-side  of 
the  leaf-veins  of  the  holly.  If  a  very  thin  transverse  section  (Fj^.;7,  A)  is  treated  with 
Schultz's  solution,  and  submitted  to  a  very  high  magnifying  power  (Soo),  each  cell-wall 
of  the  epidennis  appear?  to  be  composed  of  two  shells,  of  which  the  inner  one,-  which 
is  softer  and  more  capable  of  swelling  (c),  becomes  dark  blue,  while  the  outer  shell 
does  not.  But  this  latter  shows  itself  to  be  further  composed  of  two  chemically  diRerent 
layers,  an  inner  {b),  which  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  penetrates  laterally  between 
the  cells  {H),  and  an  outer  one  which  remains  colourless  {a),  and  extends  continuously 
over  the  cells  (the  so-called  true  Cuticle).  Between  these  two  may  be  observed  yet 
another  boundary-zone,  which,  when  the  microscope  is  focussed  to  it,  passes  over  the 
field  of  view  like  a  shadow.  The  inner  shell  which  assumes  the  blue  colour,  as  well 
as  the  outer  euticularised  substance,  are  each  composed  of  a  system  of  layers.  In 
the  latter  moreover  the  radial  stria- 
_    ---'. "'— -  -  tjun  js  more   evident,  as  is  shown 

in  Fig.  37,  jl,a,b\  these  radial  lines 
are  not,  as  was  formerly  thought, 
pores,  but  are  the  transverse  sec- 
tions of  layers  which,  in  a  front 
view  of  the  cuticle  (Fig.  37,  B, /), 
appear  as  striz,  and,  following  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  lengthways,  pass 
over  the  septa  of  the  cells  {q). 

An  example  of  strongly  lignified 
cell-walls  split  up  into  three  shells 
occurs  in  the  dark-brown -walled 
sclerenchymatous  cells  which  com- 
pose the  firm  bands  between  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem 
of  Pltrij  aqmlina  (Fig.  j8).  The 
very  thick  wall  between  two  cells 
contains  a  hard,  dark-brown  lamella 
(a)  in  the  centre  of  the  double  cell- 

*r  alara  in  s»p).    I  tm»  11  pteml  In  '*'*"  !    '^S    IS    followed   On    Cach    side 

*"'  ''"'uSi^^'rf'^  ""  ?Bwi       ''^  *  light-brown,  more  horny  shell 

le  ciline  of  nthii  pellen  craliu. '.f.  of  (b);   and   tUs  CUCloSeS  i.   tblfd    shell 

™«r^'i)Ii  eitin"  SIJ  '^"roii.  litewisc  lighl-browu.  By  boiling  in 
L'rtTiMLk!r"»«w™\hc"ei'i™h\\%^of/'j!,^  nitric  acid  with  potassium  chlorate 
c  Book  i].,Eiiuiiei>cc.T.i  the   first  (fl)   is  dissolved,   and   the 

cells  are  thereby  isolated  (see  Fig. 
aS) ;  the  two  other  shells  of  the  cell-wall  (b  and  c)  remain  unchanged  by  the 
,  except  that  they  lose  their  colour;  and  hence  the  shell  c  is  shown  to 
be  composed  of  dilTerent  layers,  some  more  and  some  less  watery  (Fig.  a8,  C,  r).  The 
three  shells  also  show  a  different  behaviour  on  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  becomes  a  dark  reddish  brown  and  does  not  swell,  or  only  slightly ;  b  swells 
in  the  radial  direction  and  becomes  thicker ;  while  c  swells  in  the  radial,  tangential, 
and  longitudinal  directions  (see  Fig.  j8,  C,  r,  and  D,  c)  \  in  transverse  sections  c  breaks 
away  from  b  and  curves  in  a  vermiform  manner  (CJ ;  in  longitudinal  sections  it  is  tient 
in  a  wavy  manner  (D). 

In  true  wood-cells,  e.g.  in  Pinus  lyliieiirii  (Fig.  14,  jI,  p.  aj),  three  shells  are  likewise 
generally  to  be  distinguished ;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  double  cell-wall  (A,  m),  next 
a  thicker  one  (z),  and  then  an  innermost  (i) ;  the  two  first  turn  yellow  on  treatment  with 
solution  of  iodine  or  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  innermost  blue  with  the  latter 
reagent ;  «  and  i  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  central  lamella 
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n  remains.  Here  also  the  possibility  of  isolating  the  cell  depends  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  central  lamella  m  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid  with  potassium 
cblorate;  and  thus  the  walls  of  the  isolated  cells  consist  cnly  of  the  two  inner  shells. 
In  many  wood-cells  {the  ' Liiri/erm  Fibm'  of  Sanio)  the  inner  thickening-layers 
form  a  shell  of  cartilaginous  or  gelatinoiu  consistence,  as  in  the  wood  of  many 
Papilionaceat. 

When  the  outermost  layers  of  the  walls  of  cells  which  are  combined  into  tissues 
become  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous,  their  boundary-line  disappears;  and  the  cells, 
enclosed  by  the  inner  shell  which  is  not  mucilaginous,  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a 
homogeneous  jelly;  this  appearance  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of  'Intercellular  Sub- 
iSanee,'  to  which  we  shall  recur.  This  behaviour  occurs  in  the  tissue  of  some  Fucaee«, 
and  also  in  the  endosperm  of  Ceralenia  Siliqua  (Fig,  59) ;  cc  are  the  outer  layers  of  the 


.,..7aw  IX  ss*    - 


wall  of  the  cells  a,  which  have  become  entirely  converted  into  mucilage  and  rendered 

indistinguishable,  their  innermost  system  of  layers  (i)  appearing  as  a  strongly  refractive 
shell.  In  the  dry  state  the  mucilaginous  mass  is  almost  horny ;  it  swells  up  strongly 
in  water  with  potash  solution ;  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  it  does  not  become 
coloured,  but  the  sharply  defined  inner  shell  b  turns  blue. 

In  isolated  cells  numerous  cell-wall- layers  may  also  form  a  mucilaginous  shell 
which  is  most  beautifully  develop.-d  in  the  spores  of  Pilularia  (Fig.  jj,  p,  it)  and 
Marj'tlea.  In  the  sporocarp  of  these  plants  arc  certain  masses  of  parenchyma,  the 
cell-walls  of  which  become  mucilaginous  on  the  inner  side ;  when  dry  the  mucilaginous 
masses  are  (irm  and  homy,  but  can  absorb  so  much  water  that  they  increase  in  bulk 
several  hundred-fold,  and  burst  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp  {Book  II.,  Rhizocarpesc). 
A  similar  transformation  into  mucilage  of  inner  layers  of  cell-wall,  while  an  outer, 
thin,  and  cuticularised  shell  resists,  occurs  with  linseed  and  quince-seed.  The  inner 
thickening-masses  of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed,  transformed  into  mucilage,  absorb  the 
surrounding  water,  swell  up  violently,  and,  bursting  the  cuticle  which  is  incapable 
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of  swelling,  appear,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantitf  of  water,  as  a  hyaline  layer 
enveloping  the  seed ;  with  more  copious  addition  of  water  they  become  more  and  more 
diluted  into  thin  mucilage.  A  similar  process  occurs  in  some  other  seeds,  as  those 
of  Tntdalia  nuditaulii  and  Planlago  Pijillium,  in  the  seed-haira  of  Raellia,  and  the 
pericarp  of  Salvia.  Gum-tragacanth  consists  of  the  cells  of  the  pith  and  inedullary 
rays  of  jlilragalui  creticiu,  A.  Tragacantba,  and  other  species,  transformed  into  mucilage'. 
When  the  walls  of  these  cells  become  mucilaginous,  and  swell  up  on  copious  addition 
of  water,  they  force  themselves  through  cracks  in  the  stem  as  viscid  masses,  and  dry 
up  on  the  outside  into  a  homy  substance  capable  of  swelling  in  water.  Vegetable 
mucilage  can,  however,  arise  in  other  ways*. 

(f)  Incombuitible  Dtpaiiii  occur  in  every  cell-wall.    The  presence  of  lime  and  ^lica 
can  be  directly  proved,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
iron,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  also  occur  in  small  quantities;  the  lime-salts  and   silica 
increase  with  age.    The  deposition  may  take  place  in  two  ways.     Usually  only  ex- 
tremely small  particles  of  incombustible  substance  are  deposited  regularly  between 
the  molecules  of  the  organised  substance  of 
the  cell-wall ;  and  this  may  be  recognised  by 
the   ash   remaining   behind  after  ignition   in 
the    form   of  the   organised   cell-wall    (as   a 
skeleton).    But  lime-salts  may  also  be  con- 
tained in  the  ceEl-wall  in  the  form  of  nu- 
merous very  small  crystals;    they  then   lie 
imbedded    in    the    substance    of    the    cell- 
wall    itself,   sometimes     in     the    form    of 
growths  which  project  into  the  cell-cavity 
{CyHallthi). 

Skeletons  composed  of  a  substance'  soluble 
in  weak  acids  (generally  thought  to  be  lime) 
are    obtained   by   combustion    of   very   thin 
Fic.»"-s«iiraoiihctiido>i,cniiofCn-«f«^i.  layers   of   tissuc   On   glass  or   platinum -foi I ; 

ihey  occur  so  generally  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  adduce  examples;  from  entire  vascular  cells  1  obtained,  in  the  case  of  Cucurhila 
Prpo,  beautiful  lime-skeletons.  Silica-skeletons  are  obtained  most  abundiintiy  from  epi- 
dermal cells  and  from  Diatoms ;  but  silicificd  cell-walls  occur  also  in  the  interior  of 
tissues,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Ficiu  Sjcomenu,  Fagtit  sylvatiea,  Quereai  laber,  DeultJa  icabra, 
Pbragmiiei  communii,  Ceralenia  Siliqua,  Magnolia  graruiifiBra,  Sic,,  according  to   Mohl*. 

The  si  lie  ideation  does  not  generally  alfect  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cell-wall,  but 
only  an  outer  shell;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  epidermal  cells,  the  cuticularised 
portion  only.  In  order  to  obtain  fine  skeletons,  it  is  necessary  previously  to  soak  the 
removed  epidermis  or  thin  sections  of  it  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  to 
bum  them  on  platinum-foil.  I  have  found  another  method  much  more  convenient. 
I  place  larger  pieces  of  the  tissue  {e.g.  of  leaves  of  grass,  stems  of  Bquhetum,  &c.)  on 
platinum-foil  in  a  large  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  over  the  flame; 


'  [H.  von  Mohl,  Dot.  Zcitg.  1857,  p.  33 ;  Phannaceut.  Joura.  Jan.  1839,] 

•  Compare  further,  Frank,  Ueber  die  anatomische  Bedeutung  und  die  Enlstehmig  der  vegcta- 
bitischen  Schleime.  in  Jsbrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bol.  vol.  V.  1S66. 

*  The  salts  foond  in  the  ash  are  partly  ptodncts  of  combustion.  Carbonates  may  be  pro- 
duced liy  (he  combustion  of  salts  of  vegetable  adds.  Since  a  strong  red  heat  is  necessary 
for  complete  combustion,  easily  volatile  chlorides  (potassium  or  sodium  chloride)  may  disappear 
from  the  ash, 

'  H.  von  Mohl.  Ueber  das  Kieselskclet  lebcnder  Pflinieniellen,  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  1861.  no.  30  tt 
ttq. — RosanofT,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S71,  nos.  44,  45, 
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the  mas  immediately  turns  black,  and  a  violent  formation  of  gas  follows;  the  heat 
must  be  continued  until  only  the  pure  white  ash  remains.  This  is  soon  effected  by  this 
means,  whereas  otherujse  the  reduction  to  ash  is  generally  very  tedious,  and  often 
does  not  afford  an  entirely  colourless  skeleton'. 

Sect.  5-  Frotoplaam  and  Nucleus*. — Now  that  the  significance  of  proto- 
plasm as  the  peculiar  living  essence  of  the  cell  has  been  sufficiently  brought  out, 
we  need  only  add  what  is  absolutely  essential,  both  as  respects  its  chemical  and 
physical  nature  and  its  structure  and  movements.  Protoplasm  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  (apparently  different)  albuminous  substances  (proteids)  with  water  and 
small  quantities  of  incombustible  materials  (ash).  In  most  cases  it  also  contains, 
as  may  be  concluded  on  physiological  grounds,  considerable  quantities  of  other 
organic  compounds,  belonging  probably  to  the  series  of  carbo-hydrates  and  oils. 
These  admixtures  are  distributed  through  its  mass  in  an  invisible  form ;  but  it 
not  unfrequently  includes  granules  of  starch  and  drops  of  oil,  which  at  a 
subsequent  period  may  either  entirely  disappear  or  may  increase  in  bulk.  Very 
commonly  the  rapidly  increasing  protoplasm,  in  itself  colourless  and  hyaline,  is 
rendered  turbid  by  numerous  small  granules,  consisting,  probably,  of  minute  drops 
of  oil.  The  protoplasm,  as  it  is  generally  met  with,  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
ddered  as  true  protoplasm  with  varying  admixtures  of  different  formative  materials 
{Me/aplasm  of  Hanstein).  The  consistence  of  protoplasm  varies  greatly  at  different 
limes  and  under  different  circumstances,  even  in  the  same  protoplasm- mass.  It 
commonly  appears  soft,  plastic,  tough,  inelastic,  and  very  extensible;  in  other 
cases  it  is  more  gelatinous,  sometimes  stiff,  brittle  (in  the  embryos  of  seeds  before 
germination);  but  very  commonly  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  fluid.  All 
these  properties  depend  essentialiy  on  the  quantity  of  water  it  has  absorbed.  But, 
however  great  may  be  the  quantity  of  water,  and  its  consequent  similarity  to  a 
fluid,  the  pro/oplasm  is  neverlhelus  never  a  fluid ;  even  the  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous 
conditions  of  other  bodies  can  only  be  very  superficially  compared  with  it.  For 
the  living  and  life-giving  protoplasm  is  endowed  with  internal  forces,  and,  as  the 
result  of  this,  with  an  internal  and  external  variability  which  is  wanting  in  every 
o:her  known  structure;  its  active  molecular  forces  cannot,  in  short,  be  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  substance  *.  The  capacity  which  protoplasm  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  forces  which  become  manifested  in  it,  of  assuming  varying 
definite  external  forms,  as  well  as  its  capacity  of  secreting  substances  of  different 
chemical  and  physical  properties  according  to  definite  laws,  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  cell -formation  and  of  every  process  of  organic  life. 


'  On  the  crystals  sometimes  deposited  in  the  Mil-wall,  see  Sect.  ii. 

»  H.  Ton  Mohl,  Bot.  Zehg.  1844,  p.  IJ3,  and  1855,  p.  689  ;  [Ann.  dea  Sd-  Nat.  1857,  vol.  VII. 
p.  iS3]. — linger,  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  der  Pflanzen,  p.  374,  1855. — Nageli,  Pflanzciiphysiol. 
Untersuchungen,  Hefi  I,  ZUiich.  —  Briicke,  Wiener  akad.  Berichle,  p.  408  tl  stq.,  1861.— Max 
Sdiultie,  Ueber  das  Proloplasma  der  Rhiiopoden  Dnd  Pflanzeniellen.  Leipzig  1863.  —  De  Baty, 
Die  Mycetozoen,  Leipzig  1864. —  Hofineister,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzeiizelle,  ]l£tp'.ig  iS6'j. — 
Hanstein,  Sitzungsberichte  der  niederrheinischen  Gesellscbaft  in  Bonn.  Dec.  19.  1S70. 

'  For  further  details  on  this  point,  see  Book  III ;  also  my  Handbuch  der  Experiincnlal- 
Pbjsiologie  der  Pflanzen,  4116.  Leipzig  i86j. 
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The  protoplasm  of  pUnls,  when  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  is  generally  very 
watery ;  on  one  hand  it  exhibits  an  internal  differentiation  of  its  substance  into 
layers  and  portions  differing  in  their  consistence  and  chemical  nature ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  assumes  definite  outlines,  and  becomes  bounded  by  surfaces  of  determinate, 
and  mostly  very  variable,  form. 

The  internal  differentiation  of  protoplasm  usually  manifests  itself  by  the 
formation  of  an  external  hyaline,  firmer,  but  very  thin  layer,  surrounding  the  inner 
mass,  with  which  it  remains  in  the  most  intimate  contact.  Every  portion  of  a 
protoplasm- mass  immediately  surrounds  itself,  when  it  becomes  isolated,  with 
such  a  skin.  In  the  interior  a  quantity  of  fluid  sap,  which  permeates  its 
substance  throughout,  becomes  separated  in  the  form  of  drops  ( Vacuolts) ;  when 
the  protoplasm  is  contained  in  a  growing  cell  these  vacuoles  increase  as  the 
cell  grows,  and  the  protoplasm-mass  becomes  a  sac  filled  with  watery  sap. 
One  of  the  most  common  internal  differentiations  of  the  young  protoplasm- 
mass,  while  constituting  itself  a  separate  individual,  is  the  formation  of  the 
Nucleus.  The  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  at  first  indistinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  the  protoplasm,  and  its  formation  is  essentially  the  accumulation  of 
■  certain  particles  of  protoplasm  round  a  centre,  which  is  also  usually  the  centre 
of  the  whole  protoplasm -mass.  Once  formed,  the  nucleus  —  whose  chemical 
nature,  as  far  as  observation  goes,  is  altogether  similar  to  that  of  the  protoplasm 
— becomes  more  sharply  defined;  it  may  itself  become  enveloped  in  a  skin, 
and  vacuoles  and  granules  (the  Nucleoli)  may  become  separated  in  it.  But  the 
nucleus  always  remains  a  part  of  the  protoplasm -mass ;  it  is  always  imbedded  in 
it;  very  commonly  it  becomes  again  absorbed,  after  a  short  existence,  in  the 
protoplasm,  e.g.  in  cells  which  divide  frequently,  see  p,  14;  in  the  elongated  cells 
of  the  Characeae  the  nucleus  disappears  altogether  when  the  circulating  motion  of 
the  protoplasm  begins.  Another  very  common  differentiation  of  the  substance 
of  the  protoplasm  consists  in  portions  of  it  becoming  separated  in  a  definite 
form,  and  assuming  a  green  colour,  forming  the  CMorophyll-bodies,  which,  like  the 
nucleus,  not  only  arise  out  of  the  protoplasm,  but  always  remain  portions  of  the 
protoplasm -mass.  But  since  these  require  more  minute  investigation,  the  next 
section  will  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  external  configuration  of  the  protoplasm  as  a  mass  of  definite  form  can 
be  reduced  to  two  cases: — either  all  its  most  minute  particles  group  themselves 
concentrically  round  a  common  centre;  or  an  internal  motion  takes  place,  which 
causes  the  protoplasm -mass  to  become  elongated  in  some  one  direction,  and 
disturbs  the  centripetal  arrangement.  The  former  occurs  commonly  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  cells,  the  latter  during  their  growth. 

The  movements  of  the  minute  particles  of  protoplasm  which  determine  its 
grouping  and  configuration  during  the  formation  and  growth  of  cells,  are  generally 
so  slow  as  not  to  be  visible  even  when  subjected  to  a  very  high  magnifying  power. 
Much  quicker  movements,  even  appearing  rapid  under  a  very  high  magnifying 
power,  occur  in  cells  either  before  their  growth,  as  in  swarm-cells,  or  when  it 
is  nearly  completed.  Merely  having  regard  to  external  appearance,  the  following 
kinds  of  movements  of  this  nature  may  lie  distinguished  ;  — 

(A)  Movements  of  naked  protoplasm -masses.     (1)  Smmming  of  swarm-cells 
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and  ancherozoids.  This  is  characterised  by  the  naked  protoplasm -mass — swarm-cey 
or  antherozoid — not  changing  its  external  form,  while  motile  vibralile  cilia,  which 
are  probably  slender  threads  of  protoplasm,  cause  rotation  round  the  longer  axis, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  motion  in  the  water,  (2)  Amaboid movement ; — 
consisting  of  rapid  changes  in  the  external  shape  of  naked  protoplasmic  structures, 
Myioamcebae  and  Plasmodia,  which,  while  under  water  or  in  moist  air  on  3 
firm  support,  creep  about  as  if  flouing,  extending,  and  contracting;  while  within 
both  the  principal  mass  and  the  appendages  which  proceed  from  it  a  '  streaming ' 
motion  occurs. 

(B)  Movements   of  the   protoplasm    within  the   cell-wall.      These   commence 
after  the  protoplasm- mass  of  the  cell  has  formed  a  larger  sap  cavity,  and  continue 
commonly   after   the    growth    of  the   cell    has    ceased    until    the   end   of    its   life, 
(3)  Those  movements  are  distinguished  as  Circulation  where  threads  and  bands, 
proceeding  from  the  parietal  protoplasm,  run  to  that  portion  which  envelopes  the 
nucleus,  and  often  stretch  completely  across  the  sap-cavity.     A  distinction  is  drawn 
between    movements    of    larger    portions    of    protoplasm,    and    the    'streaming' 
movement  of  the  subsiance  of  which  ihey  are  composed ;  the  former  consist  in  the 
accumulation  or  diminulion  of  the  parietal  layer,  in  movements  in  different  directions 
of  the  mass  which  contains  the  nucleus,  and,  dependent  on  this,  in  different  groupings 
of  the  threads.      Within  these  structures  themselves  currents  often   occur,  which 
are    apparent  from    the    movement    of   the    enclosed    granules,  and   are  often   in 
opposite  directions  within  the  same  slender  thread.     In  the  cells  of  lower  and  higher 
plants  which  contain  much  protoplasm  and  sap  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  granular 
contents,  the  circulation  is  a  widely  distributed  phenomenon,  especially  visible  in 
the   hairs.     (4)  The    term  Rolalim   is   applied  to   those    cases    where    the   whole 
mass  of  protoplasm  enclosing  a  cell-cavity  circulates  as  a  thick  current  complete 
in  itself,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  grains  and  granules  contained  in  it.     This 
occurs  in  some  water-plants,  Characese,  Vallisneria,  root-hairs  of  Hydrocharis,  &c. 
(a)  The  ppotoplasm  exists  in  two  conditions,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  the  former  passes  over  into  the  latfer  by  the  most  various  chemical 
and  mechanical  processes;  the  reactions  of  living  protoplasm  towards  chemical  reagents 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  dead  protoplasm  ;    but  this  of  course  can  only 
be  perceived  when  the  reagents  do  not  at  the  same  moment  cause  death.    Solutions 
of  different  colouring  matters,  as  aqueous  solutions  of  the  colours  of  flowers  and  the 
juices  of  fruits,  especially  also  weak  acetic  sclution  of  carmine,  have  no  power  of 
colouring  living  protoplasm';   but  if  it  has  been   previously  killed,  or  it  it  has  lost 
its    vital    properties    by   long-continued    action    of  these    reagents,    it   absorbs   a   re- 
latively   larger  quantity  of  colouring  material  than  of  the  solvent,  and  the   whole 
substance  assumes  a  much  more  intense  colour  than  the  reagent.     Solutions  of  iodine 
in  water,  alcohol,  potassium  iodide,  or  glycerin,  act  in  a  similar  manner;  they  all  cause 
a  yellow  or  brown    colouring  of   the   protoplasm,  which  is  more  intense  than  that  of 
the   solution   itself.      If   protoplasm   is   lirst    treated   with    ni.ric   acid,   the   excess   of 
acid  removed  by  water,  and  potash  solution  added,  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour; 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and  then  treated  with  potash,  it  becomes 


'  Id  consequence  of  this  the  proloplism  and  nucleus  are  colourless  tven  when  the  sap  is  coloured 
in  living  celU:  in  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proloplnsm  is  tinged  by  a  colouring  matlei  soluble 
Id  water  whicti  is  not  present  in  tho  cell-sap,  as  in  l-'loridea:  and  the  flowers  of  Compoiitse.  ' 
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.of  a  beautiliil  dark  violet.  Protoplasm  containing  but  iittle  water  treated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  beautiful  rose-red  cdour, 
without  at  first  changing  its  fonn ;  subsequently  this  colour  and  the  form  disappear 
together,  the  protoplasm  dissolving.  Dilute  potash  solution  (sometimes  also  ammonia 
solution)  dissolves  protoplasm,  or  at  least  destroys  its  form,  and  makes  it  homogeneously 
transparent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cells  with  protoplasm  of  characteristic  form  are 
placed  in  concentrated  potash  solution,  the  form  remains  for  weeks,  but  disappears 
immediately  on  addition  of  water.  All  these  reactions  are  collectively  characteristic  of 
true  albuminoids,  as  casein,  fibrin,  and  albumen ;  and  we  are  therefore  justiiied  in 
assuming  that  substances  of  this  kind  are  always  contained  in  protoplasm.  If  the 
protoplasm-sac  in  cells  with  much  sap  is  very  thin,  it  acquires  a  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  the  solvents.  In  another  respect  also  protoplasm  behaves  like  albuminoids. 
By  heating  very  watery  protoplasm  to  above  50°  C,  it  is  killed  and  becomes  turbid 
and  stiff,  as  if  coagulated ;  alcohol  and  dilute  mineral  acids  act  in  the  same  manner. 
The  nucleus  behaves  towards  ail  colouring  substances,  solvents,  and  coagulating  agents, 
in  the  same  manner  as  living  watery  protoplasm,  or  it  shows  itself  even  more  sensitive, 
especially  in  young  cells;  in  older  cells  however  it  h  acted  on  less  easily. 

At  the  base  of  all  protoplasmic  structures  there  probably  lies  a  substance  which  is 
colourless,  homogeneous,  and  not  visibly  granular,  to  which  alone  the  name  Protoplasm 
ou^ht  perhaps  to  be  applied,  or  which  ought  at  all  events  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
basis  of  protoplasm.  The  fine  granules  which  are  so  often  mingled  with  it,  and 
whi^li  some  consider  an  essential  ingredient,  are  probably  finely  divided  assimilated 
foo  1-materials,  which  undergo  a  further  chemical  metamorphosis  into  protoplasm  ;  every 
in'.ermediate  form  occurs  from  these  more  or  less  fine  granules  to  the  largest  which 
may  be  clearly  recognised  as  oil  and  starch.  Homogeneous  protoplasm  destitute  of 
granules  is  found  in  the  cotyledons  of  dormant  embryos  of  Hrlianiiuj,  and  in  the  first 
leaves  of  Pbaieclas ;  out  of  It  chlorophyll  is  subsequently  formed,  and  it  contains  but 
Tery  little  water ;  but  the  extremely  watery  protoplasm  which  rotates  in  the  cells  of 
FaUhitrria  is  also  not  itself  granular;  nothing  but  nucleus  and  chlorophyti-granutes 
can  b;  recognised  in  it.  In  the  development  of  the  spores  of  Equhttum  {Fig.  10,  p.  m) 
the  finer  granules  separate  repeatedly  from  the  homogeneous  protoplasm,  and  afterwards 
become  again  distributed  through  it.  But  in  some  cases  the  protoplasm  is  so  loaded 
with  granular  and  coloured  materials,  that  the  colourless  hyaline  basis  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished  1  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oospheres  of  Fucuj  (Fig.  1,  p.  3),  the  zygospores 
of  Spirogyra  (Fig.  6,  p.  10),  and  in  many  spores  and  pollen-grains '.  In  the  reservoirs 
for  reserve-materials  contained  in  dry  seeds  (t.g.  the  cotyledons  of  peas  and  beans), 
the  protoplasm  itself  is  often  contracted  into  small  roundish  grains,  among  which  lie 
the  starch-grains. 

(b)  SJt'm,  Facuolti,  Mavemrni*.     Naked  protoplasm-bodies,  as  the  Plasmodia  of  the 


'  Hiinslein  gives  to  the  substances  mingled  with  the  trae  protoplasm,  and  which  undergo  many 
transformations,  the  collective  name  oC  Miiaplasm.     (Bot.  Zciig.  t863.  p.  710.) 

'  [The  recent  observations  of  Strasburgct  differ  in  some  re5|jects  from  what  is  stated  in  the 
text.  Strasburger  recognises  a  diflerenliation  o(  proloplasm  into  two  layers,  which  may  be  tenned 
Ectopliam  and  Endoplasm  respectively.  In  vegetable  cells  the  former  is  hyaline,  while  tbe 
chlorophyll-grains  are  imbedded  in  the  latter.  The  ectoplasm  does  not  however  consist  of  the 
mere  hyaline  basis  or  the  protoplasm,  nor  is  it  identical  with  the  skin  which  is  formed  on  a  free 
suHace  when  exposed,  but  is  the  result  of  a  true  process  of  differentiation.  In  numerous  cases, 
thouyh  not  universally,  Strasburger  has  found  that  the  ectoplasm  presents  the  radial  striation 
referred  to  in  the  teit.  and  sometimes  also  a  slriation  parallel  with  the  surface.  In  the  swarm-cells 
of  Vjucitria  treated  with  a  one  per  cent.  Solution  of  osmic  acid,  be  found  that  this  strialion  depended 
on  th;  presence  in  the  ectoplasm  of  small  roils  of  denser,  imbedded  in  more  watery  protoplasm. 
Extern  illy  and  internally  these  rods  are  in  contact  with  a  delicaie  continuous  layer  of  protoplasm, 
and  the  cilia,  which  ere  more  slender  than  the  rods  and  about  twice  as  long,  arise  from  them.  In 
the  earliest  stage  the  cilia  are  small  processess  of  the  ectoplasm  corresponding  in  position  to  the  rods 
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Myxomycetes,  some  swarm-cells,  r.g.  of  Vaucberia,  allow  the  skin  to  be  recognised, 
under  sufficient  magnifying  power,  as  a  hyaline  edging ;  in  the  swarm-cells  of  Faueberia 
it  is  evidently  striateii  radially  when  seen  in  section,  just  as  some  cell-walls  are ; 
Hofmeister  (Handbuch,  vol.  I.  p.  35)  found  the  same  appearance  in  the  plasmodia  of 
^Ibalium.  Probably  this  skin  is  nothing  but  the  pure  basis  of  the  protoplasm  itself 
free  from  granules,  of  which  the  whole  body  is  formed,  but  which  is  masked  in 
the  interior  bjr  grains  and  granules.  It  follows  that  in  the  amceboid  movements  of 
Plasmodia  the  new  extensions  are  always  at  first  formed  of  the  skin  alone ;   it  is  only 


when  they  increase  in  size  that  the  interior  granular  sub.^tance  makes  its  appearance 
in  them.  This  is  more  clearly  the  case  in  the  masses  of  protoplasm  that  escape  into 
water  from  the  injured  filaments  oi  Vaucberia,  which  oflen  instantly  become  rounded 
into  globular  bodies,  but  not  unfrequentiy  show  the  amceboid  movement  of  plasmodia 

at  a  lalet  stage:  they  are  Siimewhat  longer,  the  full  exlremily  of  each  being  (erminaled  by  a  knob; 
as  devcIopmcDt  proceeds  the  cilia  become  longer  and  ihe  fcnobi  become  smaller  in  proportion  lo  the 
increase  in  length,  until  the  final  hair-like  form  is  reached.  As  long  as  the  swarm-cell  is  in  contact 
with  the  mother-cell- walls,  the  cilia  are  closely  adpressed  lo  the  surface  of  the  ecloplism.  with  iheir 
apices  directed  forwards.  The  secretion  of  a  cellulose  envelope  is  closely  and  even  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  an  ectoplasmic  layer.  See  Strasburger,  Sludien  iiber  Protoplasma,  Jena 
1876;  Vines  in  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1877.  pp.  114-132.] 
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for  as  much  as  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  (Fig.  40).  This  interpretation  of  the  skin 
is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  denser  than  the  inner  and  more  watery 
substance.  That  the  cohesion  in  each  protoplasm- mass  decreases  from  without  inwards 
is  shown  by  the  greater  mobility  of  the  inner  portion,  especially  with  plasmodia,  and 
also  by  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  which  clearly  depends  on  the  collection  of  part  of 
the  water  present  in  the  protoplasm  round  internal  points  in  drops,  presupposing 
that  the  cohesion  is  overcome  at  these  points.  The  view  that  the  hyaline  homogeneous 
basis  itself  forms  on  each  exposed  surface  of  the  protoplasm  the  skin  destitute  of 
granules,  entirely  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  not  only  every  vacuole  in  a  pro- 
toplasm-mass, but  also  every  thread  of  protoplasm  which  traverses  the  sap-cavity,  and 
finally  the  sap-cavity  itself,  is  also  bounded  by  a  skin,  even  if  it  be  so  thin  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  when  strongly  magnified '. 

If  the  protoplasm  is  not  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall,  the  vacuoles  are  usually  small  and 
1  the  other  hand,  a  cell-wall  is  formed,  and  if  the  cell  grows 
rapidly,  this  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  number  and  size  of  the  vacuoles 
(Fig.  I,  p.  1).  This  not  (infrequently  leads 
to  a  frothy  condition  of  the  protoplasm  where 
the  vacuoles  are  separated  only  by  thin  lamelli 
of  that  substance  (Fig.  41,  jf);  but  in  other 
cases  the  inner  protoplasm-mass  of  a  cell 
breaks  up  into  smaller  portions,  each  of  which 
encloses  a  large  vacuole  surrounded  by  a  thin 
skin  of  protoplasm  (Fig,  41,  B,  b).  These 
are  the  'Saf-vtsiclej'  which  are  so  com* 
moo,  and  which  sometimes  enclose  granules 
of  chlorophyll  and  other  substances,  and  thus 
resemble  cells ;  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
flesh  of  berry-tike  fruits,  and  in  tissues  with 
mucilaginous  juices.  If  the  rapidly  growing 
cell  does  not  form  new  protoplasm  as  the  size 
of  the  cell  and  the  amount  of  sap  increase, 
the  quantity  of  protoplasm  decreases ;  and  not 
unfrequently  it  forms  a  thin  sac  not  im- 
mediately visible,  lying  between  the  cell-wall 
which  it  lines  and  the  cell-sap  which  it  in- 
'uw™Jr"ih!!''ri^'ic^''™fciin"™Iin^tn™'^tlM^^  vests,  and  becoming  visible  only  by  means  of 
>i><i  nuuieiuiphuricucM:  *«ii-;.jUiiiiuticuj;/pra.  rcagcnts  that  remove  the  water  and  separate 
'""^  iPrinioTju,!  u,ri,i,].  ^^^  protoplasm-sac— the  Primordial  Vtritlt  of 

Mohl*— from  the  cell  wall  by  contraction  (Fig.  41,  C,p).  The  significance  of  this  thin 
protoplasm- sac,  and  its  production  owing  to  the  increase  in  number  and  size  of  the 
vacuoles  in  an  originally  continuous  protoplasm -mass,  will  no  longer  be  doubtful  to 
the  reader  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  Sects,  i,  i,  and  3,  and  by  comparison  of 
Fig.  I  with  Fig  41. 

In  young  cells,  where  the  protoplasm  still  forms  a  thick  layer  or  a  net-work  per- 
meated by  vacuoles,  its  substance— with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  outermost  layer 
lying  on  the  cell-wall — appears  to  be  always  engaged  in  a  'streaming'  movement,  which 
is  however  usually  very  slow.  In  many  mature  and  large  cells,  which  do  not  serve 
for  the  storing  up  of  assimilated  materials,  and  where  the  protoplasm- mass  is  sufliciently 
nourished,  and  does  not,  as  the  cell  increases  in  size,  contract  t 


i  mere  thin  skin 


'  S«  Hanslein,  Die  Bew^ungserschei 

rhcinischen  Gesellschaft  lu  Bonn,  Dec.  19, 

'  [H.  von  MoUl.  Bot.  Zcilg.  1844,  p.  j 
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tbis  coDdition  is  piermanent.  If  the  whole  protoplasm-mass  withdraws  to  the  ceil- 
wall,  enclusing  a  single  large  vacuole  {the  Sap-cavity  of  the  cell),  all  the  particles  of 
IHvtopiasm,  flowing  in  one  direction,  may  form  a  continuous  broad  current  encircling 
the  cell  (rotation),  the  direction  of  which  is  always  such  as  to  describe  the  longest 
course  round  the  cell-cavity  (Nageli).  Examples  occur  in  Characex,  and  in  many 
other  submerged  water-plants,  as  Fallisaeria,  Ceratophjilum,  Hyiirilla,  and  root-hairs  of 
Uydrwbarii ;  the  globular  nucleus,  when  present  (in  Characei  it  soon  disappears),  is 
carried  along  with  the  current.  The  protoplasm -mass  which  encloses  a  large  sap-cavity 
may,  however,  possess  a  net-work  of  ridge-lite  prominences,  the  substance  of  which 
Sows  in  different  directions;  the  nucleus  may  then  either  remain  at  rest  and  form 
the  centre  of  movement,  or  be  carried  along  with  the  current.  Cases  of  this  kind 
occur  tolerably  frequently  in  the  hairs  of  land-plants,  as  In  the  stinging  hairs  of  the 


stinging-nettle,  and  the  stellate  hairs  of  the  hollyhock.  But  threads  of  protoplasm 
which  exhibit  these  currents  may  also  penetrate  the  sap-cavity  of  the  cell ;  not  un- 
frequently  (r-g-  Spiragyra,  hairs  of  Cueurbita)  the  nucleus  then  lies  in  the  centre, 
enveloped  by  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  the  threads  uniting  it  with  the  layer  which 
clothes  the  cell-wall.  These  threads,  stretching  across  the  sap-cavity,  arise  from  the 
thin  lamellz  of  protoplasm  which  in  young  quickly -growing  cells  separate  adjoining 
vacuoles;  when  these  finally  flow  together  into  a  single  sap-cavity,  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
hunellx  {Fig.  i,  B,  p.  2)  remain  as  threads,  forming  a  more  or  less  irregular  net-work, 
which  at  first  corresponds  to  the  coalescent  vacuoles,  but  which  undergoes  further 
changes  of  form  as  the  cell  continues  to  grow,  and  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
movements  of  the  whole  protoplasm.  New  threads  also  make  their  appearance ;  ridge- 
like portions  arise  from  the  peripheral  protoplasm,  or  even  on  the  thicker  threads,  and 
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finally  become  detached,  leaving  the  two  ends  of  the  new  thread  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  protopiasm ;  they  do  not  grow  up  as  branches  with  one  free  extremity. 
(Hanstein,  /,  r.  p.  isi.)  Some  of  the  threads  also  disappear,  the  two  ends  remaining  in 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  and  coalescing  with  it.  The  threads  form, 
with  the  central  mass  of  protoplasm  which  contains  the  nucleus  and  the  layer  which 
clothes  the  cell-wall,  a  connected  system,  portions  of  which  may  change  their  positiim 
with  respect  to  one  another. 

Besides  these  displacements — in  consequence  of  which  the  parietal  protoplasm  accu- 
mulates  or  diminishes  at  any  one  spot,  and  the  mass  of  protoplasm  in  the  cell-carity 
which  contains  the  nucleus  wanders  about,  and  alters  accordingly  the  grouping  and  form 
of  the  threads — under  high  magnifying  power  another  form  of  movement  comes  into 
view,  which  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  former,  although  the  exact  mode  is 
unbnown.  In  the  parietal  protoplasm  and  in  the  mass  which  contains  the  nucleus, 
but  most  distinctly  in  the  threads,  the  minute  granules — generally  of  chlorophyll — 
are  to  be  seen  in  a  ' il reaming'  motion,  which,  under  high  magnifying  power, 
may  even  appear  very  rapid.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  when 
the  cell  is  magnified,  say  five  hundred  times,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  is  also  ap- 
parently increased  live  hundred-fold.  Within  even  a  very  slender  thread,  the  granules 
near  one  another  not  unfrequently  flow  in  opposite  directions.  Chlorophyll-granules 
often  appear  to  be  in  motion  on  the  surface  of  slender  threads;  it  may  nevertheless 
be  assumed  with  certainty  that  they  also  are  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  thread  ; 
but,  being  very  prominent,  are  covered  by  only  a  very  thin  lamella  of  it. 

Those  movements  of  protoplasm  which  produce  changes  in  the  internal  grouping 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  be  compared  to  the  displacements  of  the  mass 
which,  In  the  case  of  naked  Amcebx,  change  the  external  contour,  and  cause  its 
creeping  motion.  In  the  case  of  circulating  protoplasm,  the  firm  cell-wall  hinders  the 
change  of  contour,  as  well  as  the  change  of  place  of  the  whole  mass ;  but  the  large 
sap-cavity  allows  of  internal  changes  of  position  of  larger  or  smaller  portions.  The 
'  streaming '  movement,  which  is  visible  by  means  of  the  imbedded  granules,  occurs 
in  the  creeping  naked  protoplasm  of  the  Amoebx  as  well  as  in  that  enclosed  in  a 
cell- wall. 

(c)  The  Nucleui.  That  the  nucleus,  which  is  never  absent  from  Muscinez  and  Vascular 
plants,  but  more  often  from  Thallophytes,  is  a  product  of  differentiation  of  the  proto- 
plasm, is  sufficiently  evident,  not  only  from  ils  chemical  behaviour  {viJe  supra,  under  a), 
but  also  from  its  participation  in  the  processes  of  cell -formation  (see  Sect,  j).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  once  formed,  it  constitutes  a  character- 
istically organised  portion  of  the  cell,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  a  mode  of 
development  of  its  own.  At  first  the  nucleus  is  always  a  homogeneous  roundish  pro- 
toplasm-mass; subsequently  its  surface  becomes  firmer  without  taking  the  form  of  a 
special  skin;  in  the  interior  there  appear  usually  two  or  three  (sometimes  more)  large 
granules,  called  Nuelnli,  which,  however,  are  often  wanting.  The  nucleus  has,  at  the 
time  of  its  origin,  generally  already  attained  its  permanent  size,  or  nearly  so ;  its  growth 
is  never  proportional  to  that  of  the  ceil;  while  in  young  tissue-cells  (Fig.  i,  p.  a)  it 
usunlly  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  cell-cavity,  in  mature  cells  its  mass  is  progressively 
smaller  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  cell.  Its  further  development  consists 
in  its  obtaining  a  firmer  outer  layer,  and  in  the  formation  of  small  vacuoles  and 
nucleoli;  only  rarely  does  it  grow  for  a  longer  time;  its  substance  may  become 
frothy  from  the  further  formation  of  vacuoles,  and  sometimes  it  exhibits  a  circulation 
in  the  interior  of  the  firmer  enveloping  layer,  as  in  a  cell'.  The  nucleus  always 
remains  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm ;  if  this  latter  forms  vacuoles,  or 
developes  the  circulation  already  described,  the  nucleus  remains  enveloped  in  a  coaling 

nigir,  according  to  A  Weiss  in  the  Siliungsljerichle  der  kais. 
ien,  vol.  LIV,  July  1866, 
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or  mass  of  protoplasm  which  is  connected  with  the  parietal  protoplasm-sac  by  the 
lamellx  lying  between  the  vacuoles  or  by  the  threads.  The  nucleus  apparently  follows 
pasdvely  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  it  also  undergoes 
changes  of  form  under  the  pressure  and  traction  of  the  moving  mass  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  'During  the  movement,'  says  Hanstein  {/.  c.  p.  i»6),  'the 
bands  of  protoplasm  are  very  tightly  stretched,  so  that  the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  is 
drawn  out  into  sharp  angles.  It  loots  as  if  the  nucleus  (with  its  envelope)  were 
towed  about  like  a  ferry-boat  by  ropes.  But  since  during  this  towing  the  bands 
alter  their  direction  and  form,  it  is  evident  that  the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  must 
also  change  ils  form.  But  not  only  the  envelope,  but  also  the  nucleus  itself,  does 
this;  this  latter  is  never  spherical  or  of  any  regular  form  during  its  movement,  but  is 
irregularly  elongated,  and  usually  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  the  time,'  This 
change  in  the  form  of  the  nucleus  may  also  be  recognised  from  the  displacement  of 
the  nucleoli  within  its  mass. 

Sect.  6.    The  Chlorophyll-bodiea  and  similar  Frotoplaamio  Structures'. 

— Chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter  so  generally  distributed  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  always  united  to  definite  portions  of  the  protoplasm -mass 
of  the  cells  in  which  it  is  found  ;  these  green- coloured  portions  of  protoplasm 
may,  in  contradistinction  to  the  colouring  matter  itself  by  which  they  are  tinged,  be 
designated  Chlorophyll-bodies.  Every  chlorophyll- body  consists  then  of  at  least 
two  substances,  the  colouring  matter  and  its  protoplasmic  vehicle ;  if  the  former  " 
is  removed  by  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofonn,  benzin,  or  essential  or  fatty  oils,  the  latter 
remains  behind  colourless.  The  colouring  matter  contained  in  each  chlorophyll- 
body  is  itself  only  extremely  small  in  quantity;  after  its  removal  the  protoplasmic 
basis  retains  not  only  its  form  but  also  its  previous  volume.  The  latter  is  always  a 
continuous  soft  substance  containing  extremely  small  vacuoles,  in  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  generally  distributed  universally,  though  not  always  uuiformly. 

Chlorophyll -bodies  arise  in  the  young  cells  by  the  separation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm into  portions  which  remain  colourless  and  others  which  become  green  and 
sharply  defined.  This  may  be  due  to  very  small  particles  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  either  originally  existing  or  being  produced  in  the  previously  homogeneous 
protoplasm,  and  which  collect  to  form  distinct  masses.  The  chlorophyll-bodies 
which  arise  in  this  manner  always  remain  imbedded  in  the  colourless  protoplasm 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  nucleus;  they  are  never  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  cell-sap.  Their  chemical  and  physical  properties  distinctly  show  that  their 
colourless  basis  is  a  substance  altogether  similar  to  protoplasm.  The  chlorophyll- 
bodies  consequently  always  behave  as  integral  parts  of  the  protoplasm ;  and  this 
is  especially  evident  in  the  division  of  cells,  conjugation,  the  formation  of  swarm- 
cclls,  &c.  But  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  when  once  fonned,  grow;  and  if  they 
possess  roundish  forms  they  may  increase  by  division.  Both  processes  appear  always 
to  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm-mass  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

'  H.  von  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeitg.  nos.  6  and  7,  1855;  [Ann.  des  Sci,  Nat.  vol.  VI,  l8s6,  p.  139.] 
—A.  Gris,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  Ser.  vol,  VII.  1857,  p.  179.— Sachs,  Flora.  i86j,  p.  139; 
l86j.  p.  193.  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Exper.  Physiol,  der  Pflnnzen,  |  87,  Leipzig  1865.— Hofmeister, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  %  41.  Leipzig  1867.— Kraus.  J^hrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  VIII. 
1871,  p.  i.ll.  [Ditto,  Zur  Kenntaias  der  Chlorophyllfarbbloffe  u.  ihrer  Venvandlen.  Stuttgart  :87J. 
— For  Sorby's  resesrches  on  chlorophyll  see  Book  II.  ch]ip.  3.  sect.  8,] 
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It  is  only  in  the  Alg»  that  the  Torms  of  the  chloroph}!!- bodies  show  much 

variety.     In  them  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  whole  protoplasm-mass,  with 

the   exception   of  an    outermost   layer   or  a   little   more   than  this,  either  appears 

homogeneously  green  (as  many  swarm-cells,  Palmellacea;,  gonidia  of  Lichens) ;    or 

ths   chlorophyll- bodies   assume   stellate    forms  {e.g.  Zygnema    cruciatum.  Fig.    43), 

or  they  form  several  lamella  with  a  stellate 

transverse  section  when  the  cell  is  cut  across 

(as  in  Closkrium,  &c.),  or  straight  or  spiral 

bands  {e,g.  Spi'rogyra).     But  in  most  Algae, 

and  in  all  Muscinese  and  Vascular  plants,  the 

chlorophyll- bodies  are  rounded  or  polvEronal 

l-li;.  n—K  cell  of  .Swwmuf  triuuiliim.  niih  1.11^/  r     JO 

^aM'<Ma^^i\\-^:^m^Kt^ims<:s.^^i^i^ai!  masscs  coUected  around  a  centre,  and  are 
tbt''I^to?I?i».\"'''^™^i"llS"i™nSIi'*Jio'lirt^^  termed  Chlorophyll-granules.  Generally  a 
in  <he  -udit  ^in  tKh  of  ih.  .-o  iiiionxihyu-iBaHa  large  uumbcr  are  contained  in  one  cell ;  some- 
times, however,  only  a  few  relatively  large 
ones  {e.g.  Selaginella),  and  in  one  of  the  Hepaticse  of  simplest  structure  {Anihoceros) 
only  a  single  chlorophyll -granule  exists  in  each  cell,  enclosing  the  nucleus ;  this 
therefore,  when  the  cells  divide,  itself  also  divides  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

With  extremely  few  exceptions  Slarch-grams  arise  in  the  homogeneous 
substance  of  the  chlorophyll -bodies,  and,  where  these  have  special  forms,  are 
distributed  in  definite  places  (see,  e.g.,  Fig.  5,  p.  10);  they  are  produced,  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers,  in  the  interior  of  ordinary  chlorophyll-granules.  They  are 
at  first  visible  as  points,  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  finally  may  so  completely 
fill  up  the  space  of  the  chlorophyll- granule  that  its  green  substance  is  represented 
only  by  a  fine  coating  on  the  mature  starch-grain ;  even  this  disappears  under 
certain  circumstances  (as  in  old  yellow  leaves  of  Pisum  sativum  or  Nicoliana),  and 
the  St  arch- con  tents  then  lie  in  the  cell,  which  now  contains  no  protoplasm,  in  the 
place  of  the  chlorophyll-granules.  Sometimes  drops  of  oil  also  form  in  the  interior 
of  the  chlorophyll-body  {e.  g.  in  the  bands  of  Spirogyra) ;  and  here  and  there 
granular  contents  of  an  unknown  nature  are  observed.  All  these  structures  which 
arise  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies  are,  however,  not  constant  portions  of  them ;  their 
appearance  and  disappearance  depend  entirely  on  light,  temperature,  and  other 
circumstances;  the  appearance  of  the  chlorophyll- bo  dies  themselves  is  also  bound 
up  with  these  conditions  of  life,  10  a  description  of  which  we  shall  recur  in  Book  III, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  chlorophyll  is  one  of  the  most  important  elementary  struc- 
tures, and  that  its  contents  are  the  products  of  its  assimilation.  The  consideration 
of  these  and  other  purely  physiological  properties  of  chlorophyll  must  be  deferred 
till  then.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  the  chlorophyll-bodies 
are  again  absorbed ;  this  occurs  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  at  the  time  when 
the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants  are  preparing  for  their  fall;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  most  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  autumn.  The  whole  proto- 
plasm-mass— and  with  it  the  chlorophyll-granules  from  the  cells  of  the  leaves  about 
to  fall — is  then  absorbed  and  transferred  to  the  perennial  persistent  structures. 
The  phenomena  which  accompany  this  process  vary  greatly;  but  finally  there 
remain  in  the  celts  filled  with  water  and  often  with  acicular  crystals,  a  number 
of  yellow  giillering  granules  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  chlorophyll ;   if  the  falling 
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leaves  are  red,  thU  depends  on  a.  substance  dissolved  in  the  sap ;  but  in  this  case 
also  the  yellow  granules  are  to  be  found. 

The  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  tissues  is  not  always  to  be  recognised  by  the 
naked  eye.  Sometimes  ihe  cells  that  possess  chlorophyll  contain  a  red  sap ;  In 
other  cases  the  green  tissue  of  the  leaves  is  covered  by  an  epidermis  with  red  sap, 
as  in  young  plants  of  Alriplex  horUmh ;  in  this  case,  if  the  coloured  epidermis 
be  removed,  the  green  tissue  may  be  recognised.  But  in  Algas  and  Lichens  we 
find  that  the  chlorophyll -body  of  Ihe  cell  itself  contains,  in  addition  to  the  green 
colouring  matter,  a  red,   blue,    or  yellow   substance   soluble    in   water;    the   fresh 


m  ®e^ 


I 


chlorophyll -body  appears  then,  by  the  admixlU] 
it  with  these  substances,  verdigrisRreen  {Osdllalo 
(Floridea),  brown  {Fucus,  Laminaria  saccharina), 
n..  Algae.) 

From  this  are  lo  be  distinguished  those  c 
chlorophyll-granules  assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour   from    the   alteration    of  iheir 
colouring  material,  a   phenomenon  which,  from  its  physiological  bearings,  I  have 
termed  Degradalion  of  chlornphyll.      Thus  the  green  bodies  in    the   walls  of  the 


of  the  chlorophyll  contained  in 
,  Pdligna  canina,  &c.),  a  fine  red 
■  buif  (Diatomacese).     (See  Book 

5  in  which  the  originally  green 
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antheridia  of  Mosses  and  Characeae  become,  at  the  time  of  rertilisation,  of  a 
beauiirul  red;  in  ripening  fruits  {Lyctum  barbarum,  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum,  &c.), 
the  change  of  colour  from  green  to  yellow  and  red  depends  also  on  a.  similar  loss 
of  colour  of  the  chlorophyll-granules,  accompanied  by  a  breaking  up  into  angular 
forms  wilh  two  or  three  points  (Kraus,  /.  c).  Nearly  related  to  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  are  the  vehicles  of  the  yellow  colouring  materials  to  which  many  petals 
owe  their  colour  {i.g.  CuaiTbita).  The  occasional  blue  (Titlandsia  amatta)  or  brown 
and  violet  bodies  {Orchis  Mono)  are  much  further  removed  from  this  type,  although 
they  also  have  a  basis  similar  to  protoplasm,  which  is  tinged  by  a  coloming  material, 
in  these  cases  soluble  in  water. 

(a)  The  Subitaaa  of  the  Cbkrophjll^bodlej  is,  irrespective!)'  of  the  contents  referred 
to,  destitute  of  those  fine  granules  which  are  so  generally  distributed  through  colourless 
motile  protoplasm.  In  spite  of  their  sharply  delined  form  they  are  very  soft  and 
greasy  when  crushed ;  when  they  come  into  contact  with  pure  water,  vacuoles  are 
formed,  which  at  lost  burst  through  the  green  substance  as  hyaline  bladders  Young 
chlorophyll-granules  may  thus  become  converted  into  delicate  bladders,  in  which  the 
starch-grains  remain ;  old  grains  have  much  greater  consistence.  After  extraction  of 
the  green  colouring  matter  out  of  true  chlorophyll -bodies,  e.  g.  the  bands  of 
Spirogyra  or  granules  of  jlllium  Cepa,  the  remaining  colourless  basis  possesses  greater 
power  of  resistance,  is  coagulated,  and  shows  all  the  reactions  of  protoplasm  already 
mentioned. 

(b)  The  Origin  of  tbt  Cblorophyll-badiei  has  at  present  only  been  directly  observed 
in  the  granular  forms ;  it  can  to  some  extent  be  compared  with  the  process  of  free 
cell -formation.  Round  centres  of  formation  within  the  protoplasm  small  portions  of 
it  collect  in  delined  masses ;  if  the  centies  of  formation  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  the  chlorophyll-granules  become  round  (as  in  the  hairs 
of  Cucurbita);  hut  if  they  are  large  and  lie  close  to  one  another,  they  are  at 
first  polygonal,  as  if  flattened  by  pressure.  The  process  then  resembles  the  formation 
of  numerous  small  suarm-celts  in  a  single  cell  of  Acblya  (Fig.  9,  A,  p.  i;);  only  that 
in  this  latter  case  colourless  protoplasm  always  continues  to  lie  between  the  green 
portion,  as  in  the  parietal  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves  of  Phanerogams.  If  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  collects  round  the  central  nucleus  during  the  formation  of  chlorophyll, 
the  granules  are  often  formed  in  its  neighbourhood ;  they  may  then  revolve  with  the 
protoplasm  in  the  cell,  or  afterwards  assume  definite  positions.  In  the  filamentous 
Algse  with  apical  growth  (t.g.  Vaucberia,  Bryopsu),  they  are  produced  in  the  colourless 
protoplasm-mass  of  the  growing  end  of  the  filament,  and  then  remain  closely 
applied  to  the  wall.  In  ripe  spores  of  Otmuiula  rigalii  the  chlorophyll  surrounds  the 
nucleus  in  the  form  of  amorphous  cloudy  masses,  which,  however,  separate  on  germi- 
nation as  ovoid  granules,  at  first  weakly  delined,  afterwards  more  sharply  (Kny),  In 
those  cells  of  young  leaves  of  Phanerogams  which  contain  chlorophyll  (cotyledons 
of  the  sunflower,  primordial  leaves  of  Pbaieolui,  buds  of  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  &c.)  a  definite  layer  of  hyaline  protoplasm  devoid  of  granules  is  to  be  observed, 
close  to  the  cell-wall,  in  which  the  chlorophyll -granules  are  subsequently  formed ;  here  the 
appearance  is  sometimes  presented  as  if  the  mass  were  cut  up  into  polyhedral  pieces. 
The  formation  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  is  not  always  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  its  colouring  matter ;  they  may  be  at  first  colourless  (as  in  Faucberia  or  Bryofiili, 
according  to  Hofmeister)  or  yellow  (In  the  case  of  leaves  of  Monocotyledons  or 
Dicotyledons  imperfectly  exposed  to  light  or  in  process  of  development),  and  be- 
come green  at  a  sutisequent  period;  in  the  cotyledons  of  Conifers  the  green  colour 
appears  contemporaneously  with  their  origin  even  in  the  dark  when  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high,  as  also  in  Ferns.  The  chlorophyll-granules,  after  assuming  their 
green  colour,  grow  hy  intussusception  to  many  times  their  original  size;  if  they  are 
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parietal,  their  growth  in  length  and  breadth  is  generally  proportioaal  to  that  of  the 
eell-wail  and  protoplasm  in  which  they  lie.  But  if  the  growth  of  the  cell  b  very 
considerable,  the  growing  parietal  chlorophyll-granules  divide ;  this  taltes  place  by  bipar- 
tition,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  diameter,  into  two  secondary  granules 
usually  equal  in  size.  If  it  contained  small  starch-grains  befcre  the  division,  these 
arrange  themselves  round  the  centres  of  the  newly  formed  granules.  These  processes 
are  inferred  from  the  increase  of  the  number  of  granules  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  constricted  hour-glass- shaped  forms  on  the  other.  After 
this  bipartition  had  been  discovered  by  Nageli  in  NMla,  Bryofih,  Palojwi,  and  in  the 
prothaltia  of  Ferns,  it  was  subsequently  noticed  in  all  the  families  of  Cryptogams  which 
form  chlorophyll;  among  Phanerogams  also  it  appears  widely  distributed;  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Sanio  in  Peperemia  and  Ficaria,  subsequently  by  Kny  in  Ceratapbyllum, 
Mjnefiyllum,  jinacbarii,  Uiricularia,  Sambuctu,  ImpatUai,  Sec,  In  cells  of  the  prothal- 
lium  of  Osmmida  exposed  to  feeble  light  and  containing  but  little  chlorophyll,  Kny 
states  that  moniliform  rows  of  chlorophyll-granules  are  produced  by  repeated  bipartition, 
which,  like  the  chains  of  cells  of  Neitoc,  continue  to  elongate  by  intercalary  divisions ; 
branching  takes  place  also,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  Nostoc,  some 
of  the  cblorophyll-granules  increasing  in  size  transversely,  and  producing  branch-rows 
by  division. 

(c)  With  reference  to  the  lalernal  Simctitrc  of  tbt  Cblerofbyli-bodUt,  scarcely  any- 
thing more  can  be  said  than  that  their  outer  layer  often  appears  denser,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  water  increases  towards  the  interior,  the  cohesion  decreasing,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  formation  of  vacuoles.  A  diHerentiation  into  intersecting  layers  of  different 
density  has  only  been  once  observed,  by  RosanofT,  in  old  chlorophyll-granules  of  Biyopiii 
flumoia. 

Sect.  T-  CiTrstalloids'. — A  portion  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  a  cell 
sometimes  assumes  crystal-like  forms  ;  bodies  are  produced  which,  bounded  by  plane 
suites  and  sharp  edges  and  angles,  possess  an  illusory  resemblance  to  true  crystals, 
even  in  their  behaviour  to  polarised  light;  but  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from 
crystals  by  the  action  of  external  influences,  and  at  the  same  lime  present  significant 
resemblances  to  organised  parts  of  cells.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  term  Cryslalloids*  proposed  by  Nageli.  They  are  usually  colourless, 
but  sometimes  act  as  vehicles  of  colouring  matters  (not  green),  which  may  be 
removed  from  them.  Their  substance  exhibits  all  the  more  essential  reactions 
of  protoplasm,  its  power  of  coagulation  and  of  talcing  up  colourmg  matters,  the 
yellow  reaction  with  potash  after  treatment  by  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  that  with  iodine. 
The  solubility  of  different  crystalloids  is  very  different,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
proteids.  They  are  capable  of  imbibing  water,  and  swell  up  enormously  under 
the  influence  of  certain  solutions;  their  outer  layer  possesses  greater  power  of 
resistance  than  the  inner  more  watery  mass.     Those  crystalloids  which  have  been 


'  Hartig,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1856,  p.  i6i.— Radlkofet,  Ueber  die  Krystalle  proCelnartiger  Kiirper 
pflonzlichen  nnd  thierischen  UrEpmngs,  Leipiig  1S59. — Maschke,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1859.  p.  ^09. — Cohn, 
Ueber  Froteinkrystslle  in  den  K^rtofTeln,  in  the  thirty  seventh  Jahresbericht  der  scfatesischen  Gesell- 
«laft  fiir  valerian d.  CuUur,  1858,  BresUu. — Nageli.  Sltiungsbcrichlc  der  k.  bayer.  Akademie  der 
Wissecscfaaften,  1861.  p.  133, — Cramer,  Das  Rhodospermin,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Viertel- 
>^iS5d>Tift  der  naturforsch.  Gesellschaft  in  Ziirich.— J.  Klein,  Flora,  1871,  No.  11.— Kraus,  in 
Jabrb.  Tiir  wissensch.  BoL  vol.  VIII.  p.  416. 

'  [Thetenn  'crystalloid'  is,  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  used  in  a  different  sense,  to  express 
any  substance  capable  of  cryslalUsalion :  see  Book  HI.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  (.] 
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most  carefully  examined  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  ingredients  of  different 
solubilitj';  the  two  are  so  combined  that  when  the  more  soluble  is  slowly  removed, 
the  less  soluble  remains  as  a  skeleton  (NSgeli). 

Their  form  varies  greatly  in  different  plants;  they  appear  as  cubes,  tetrahedra, 
octohedra,  rhouibohedra,  and  in  other  forms;  usually,  however,  their  crystallograpbic 
characters  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  a  consequence  of  their  small  size  and  of  the 
inconstancy  of  their  angles. 

In  (he  rapidly  growing  organs  of  flowering  plants  they  are  known  only  in 
Lathraa  squamaria '  /  more  commonly  they  are  produced  in  cells  where  large 
quantities  of  reserve- materials  are  collected  which  are  only  turned  to  use  at  a  later 
period.  The  crystalloids  themselves  appear  to  be  a  form  of  protoplasmic  structure 
especially  adapted  for  a  dormant  condition  (as  in  potato-tubers  and  many  oily 
seeds);  they  are  seldom  found  in  cells  which  contain  sap  (potato-tubers),  but  more 
often  in  cells  which  do  not  contain  it,  and  especially  in  oily  seeds.  Crystalloids 
containing  colouring  matters  are  found  in  petals  and  fruits.  Sometimes  they  are 
formed  only  after  the  action  of  alcohol  or  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  on  the 
plants  externally  or  internally  (Rhodospermin). 

The  crystalloids  of  potato-tubers  are  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm ;  those  that 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  tissues  of  LaJhraa  squamaria  are  contained  in  great 
ntmibers  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus;  those  found  in  oily  seeds  are  generally 
enclosed  in  aleurone-grains. 

The  crystalloids  discovered  by  Cohn  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are  convenient  for 
observation ;  they  are  found  very  abundantly  in  some  tinds,  in  others  less  frequently, 
in  the  parenchymatous  cells  which  contain  but  little  starch  beneath  the  skin  but 
tolerably  deep  in  this  tissue,  lying  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm.  Generally  they  are  in 
the  form  of  perfect  cubes  (less  often  of  derivative  forms,  as  tetrahedra).  Those  found 
by  Radlkofer  in  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  of  Latbrita  squamaria  lie  together  in  great 
quantities;  they  have  the  form  of  thin  rectangular  plates;  sometimes  they  have  rhombic 
or  trapezoid  forms;  Radlkofer  thinks  it  most  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  rhombic 
system.  In  these  cases  they  may  be  seen  in  sections  without  further  preparation,  and 
their  relation  to  their  surroundings  is  clear.  The  case  is  different  with  the  crystalloids 
of  oily  seeds  enclosed  in  aieuronc-grains ;  1  shall  recur  to  their  properties,  and  will  onljr 
mention  that  from  the  brazil-nut  they  are  obtained  in  quantities  by  washing  the  crushed 
oily  parenchyma  by  oil  or  ether,  the  crystalloids  settling  down  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder;  in  sections  but  little  can  be  made  out.  They  were  carefiilly  investigated  in 
the  isolated  state  by  Niigeli ;  according  to  him  they  appear  rbombohedral,  octohedral, 
or  tabular;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  t>elong  to  the  hexagonal  or  the  klino- 
rhombic  system.  Dried  and  then  placed  in  water,  they  alter  their  angles  about  i°  or  3°; 
in  potash  solution  they  swell  strongly  and  alter  their  angles  15°  or  16°.  By  weak  acids 
and  dilute  glycerin  a  substance  is  extracted,  and  a  weak  skeleton  with  firmer  skin 
remains  behind.  The  crystalloids  in  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  of  Ricinui  etmmuius 
are,  like  all  crystalloids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  easily  seen  when  thin  sections  of  the 
tissue  are  laid  in  water,  which  destroys  the  substance  surrounding  the  crystalloid,  and 
sets  it  free.  They  frequently  take  the  form  of  octohedra  or  tetrahedra,  less  often  of 
rhombohedra ;  but  the  system  is  not  certainly  determined.  The  crystalloids  which 
contain  colouring  matters  were  first  detected  by  Nageli  in  an  imperfect  form  in  the 

'  [According  to  Pritlicnx,  the  brown  colour  of  Ntottia  nidm-avis  is  due  to  brown  cryslalloids 
which  assume-a  green  colour  when  the  plant  is  immersed  in  alcohol  or  boiling  water;  see  Aon.  des 
Sci.  Nat,  5tb  ser.,  vol.  XIX.  p.  108.] 
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petals  o{  Fio/a  tricnhr  and  Orcbii,  and  better  developed  in  the  dried  fruits  of  Solanum 
aaericamim ;  in  the  latter  case  they  form  in  the  large  parenchymatous  cells  clusters  of 
a  deep  violet  colour ;  the  separate  crystalloids  are  thin  rhombic  plates,  often  with 
truncated  angles,  &c.  According  to  Nageii  the  crystalline  form  is  the  rhombic  prism  in 
a  very  abbreviated  tabular  shape ;  the  six-sided  plates  are  composed  of  six  simple  ones. 
In  pure  water  they  remain  unchanged;  alcohol  extracts  the  colouring  matter,  as  also  do 
dilute  acids;  both  leave,  after  long  treatment,' a  very  slight  skeleton  which  is  capable  of 
swelling,  while  the  whole  crystalloid  does  not  swell ;  Nageii  states  that  the  crystalloid 
consists  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  albuminous  and  a  large  quantity  of  another  substance, 
with  some  colouring  matter. 

Crystalloids  of  albuminous  substance  have  also  been  found  in  red  marine  Algx 
(FlorideK)  and  In  one  Fungus.  Cramer  observed  the  first  case  of  this  kind;  in  speci- 
mens of  Bametia  ieeundijiora  which  had  lain  a  long  while  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
as  well  as  in  specimens  in  alcohol  of  CalUthamnion  cauiaium  and  iem'mudum,  he  found 
hexagonal  plates  and  prisms  with  all  the  properties  of  crystalloids,  and  coloured  red  by 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  AlgEE.  They  were  found  in  the  vegetative  cells  as  well 
as  in  the  spores.  In  sodium  chloride  preparations  of  Bnr-nelia  octohedral  crystalloids 
were  found  also,  apparently  belonging  to  the  klino-rhombic  system ;  they  were  colour- 
less. Id  living  plants  of  the  same  Alga,  Cohn  also  discovered  colourless  octohedral 
crystalloids  which  absorb  the  red  colouring  matter  exfKlled  from  the  pigment-grains. 
Within  and  without  the  cells  of  Ceramium  rubrum  preserved  in  sea-water  with  glycerin, 
klino-rhombic  prisms  formed,  coloured  red  by  the  expelled  pigment;  they  are  clearly, 
like  the  hexagonal  crystalloids  observed  by  Cramer,  produced  only  after  death,  while  the 
colourless  octohedra  are  to  be  found  in  the  living  cells.  Finally,  in  dried  specimens  of 
other  FloridCiE,  Griffithsin  barbata,  G.  nrapoUtana,  Gongraceras pellucidum,  and  Callilbanmion 
Kminadum,  Klein  observed  colourless  crystalloids  of  a  different  form.  These  bodies 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  name  first  given  by  CnmcT,— RiadeJffrmin.  In  the 
sporangiophores  of  Piloielus  Klein  also  found  colourless  octohedra  of  tolerably  regular 
structure  with  the  properties  of  crystalloids. 

Sect.  8.  Alenrone-Qraliis '. — The  reservoirs  for  reserve  material  contained 
in  ripe  seeds,  i.  t.  in  the  endosperm  or  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  always  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  protcids,  together  with  starch  or  oily  matter.  If  they 
contain  much  starch,  as  in  Grasses,  Phauolas,  Vicia,  the  oak,  horse-chestnut, 
Spanish  chestnut,  Ac,  the  proteid,  wliich  only  contains  very  little  oily  matter, 
occupies  the  interstices ;  it  then  consists  of  small  or  even  minute  granules,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  46.  In  oily  seeds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  place  of  the  starch-grains 
are  found  granular  roundish  or  angular  structures  (Fig.  47),  sometimes  not  dissimilar 


'  These  stmctlires  were  discovered  hy  Hartig  (Bot.  Zeltg.  1S55,  p.  SSi,  and  described  in  detail 
but  inperfccily  (ibid.  1856,  p.  157;  [Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.,  1856,  vol.  VI.  p.  3)5]);  further  researches 
were  nodertaken  by  Holle  (Neoes  Jahrb.  der  Phaimade.  vol.  X.  1858)  and  Maaclike  (Bol.  Zeitg. 
■SJ!)!.  All  these  observations  left  undecided  the  relationship  of  the  grains  to  the  surrounding 
matrix;  it  appeared  lo  be  Bssumed  thai  in  oily  seeds  the  matrix  consists  of  oil  only.  In  Ihe  first 
and  second  editions  of  this  book  I  opposed  this  view,  and  pointed  out  (hat  the  matrix  in  Che  cells 
ri  oily  seeds  Consists  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  proleids,  or  ralher,  of  a  very  oily  protoplasm;  on 
the  odier  hand  I  fell  into  the  error,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  use  ai  diluted  ether,  of  considering 
Ihe  aleuione-grains  themselves  as  a  compound  of  proteids  and  oil.  This  error  has  been  refuted 
by  Dr.  Pfeffer's  recent  researches,  commenced  in  the  Wiirthurg  laboratory,  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  numerous  preparaCiqns  which  were  decisive  as  to  the  principal  question.  Dr.  PfefTer 
kid  the  kindness  to  communicate  tn  me  a  detailed  account  of  his  labours;  what  I  have  said  above 
follows  his  views  tolerably  closely.    See  PfelTer,  in  Pringsheini's  Jahrb.  fiir  wissens.  Bot.  vol.  VIII. 
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to  Starch-grains  in  their  appearance,  and  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous matrix,  which,  as  closer  investigation  shows,  consists,  according  to  the 
oiliness  of  the  seed,  of  more  or  less  oil  combined  with  proteids.  The  grains 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  consist,  independently  of  certain  enclosed  matters, 
of  proteids. 

In  the  aleurone -grains  (he  proteid  itself  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
enclosed  substances.  The  latter  are  either  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  or  non- 
crystalline, roundish,  or  clustered  granules,  known  as  Globoids.  These  are  a  double 
calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate,  in  which  the  latter  base  is  greatly  in  excess. 


The  whole  proteid  is  sometimes  amorphous,  and  in  that  case  is  not  doubly 
refractive;  or  the  greater  part,  with  the  enclosed  substances  already  named,  is 
developed  into  a  crystalloid  (Sect.  7),  and  this,  surrounded  by  a  thin  amorphous 
envelope,  constitutes  the  aleurone-grain.     (Fig.  48.) 

The  proteids  are  al!  insoluble  in  water;  neither  alcohol  nor  water  extracts 
anything  from  them.  The  grains  which  contain  no  crystalloids  dissolve  in  water 
entirely  {Paonia),  partially  {Lupinus),  or  not  at  all  (Cynoglossum).  But  all  dissolve 
completely  in  water  containing  only  a  trace  of  potash.  With  careful  treatment  there 
i  behind  a  membrane    surrounding    the    grain,  which    behaves   like 
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coagulated  albumen ;  but  it  may  be  a  yet  unknown  proleid.  With  aleurone-g rains 
containing  crystalloids,  after  careful  solution,  a  similar  membrane  remains,  but  the 
crystalloid  itself  also  leaves  behind  one  of  (he  s 
solution  of  globoids  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
behaviour  of  true  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 

The  crystalline  enclosures  of  calcium  oxalate  oci 
and  needles,  but  are  not  commonly  met  with. 
The  globoids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  absent 
from  aleurone-grains ;  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  crystals,  it  is  almost  always  the  case 
that  the  grains  of  .one  cell  contain  only  gioboitis, 
those  of  another  only  crystals,  as  in  Silybum 
marianum,  and  all  Umbelliferx  that  have  been 
examined.  There  occur  however  exceptions ; 
in  the  grape-vine  a  globoid  forms  itself  round 
a  crj-sla!  or  a  cluster  of  crystals.  The  globoids 
are  soluble  in  all  inorganic  acids,  and  in  acetic; 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acid,  but  not  in  dilute 
potash. 

The  globoids,  like  the  crystals,  may  occur 
in  an  aleurone- grain  singly  or  many  together;      '"'i' 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  small,  and  even  too      "" 
minute  to  be  measured,  but  are  then  present     f 
in  enormous  numbers  in  one  grain,  e.g.  Lu- 
jmus  lutrus,  L.  polyphyllus.  Delphinium  Requienii,  &c 
cr)-stal3  occur  singly,  the  largest  in  the  grape-vine, 
panjing  crystalloids  only  in  Mthusa  Cynapiu 
absent  from  very  small  aleurone-grains. 

In  some  seeds  there  is  in  each  cell  one  aleurone-grain  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  its  size  ('  Solitar '  of  Hartig),  both  when  crystalloids  are  present  and 
when  they  are  absent  (Elaeis,  Myrislica,  Vilis,  Lupinus  luteus);  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  enclosed  substances.  Thus  in  Lupinus  lu/eus  it  contains  a  tabular 
cr)'stalloid ;  the  other  surrounding  grains  only  small  and  numerous  globoids.  In 
Silybum  a  cluster  of  crystals  lies  in  one  large  grain,  in  the  others  a  number  of 
needle-shaped  crystals.  In  other  cases  the  enclosed  substances  are  similar,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  globoids,  which  are  merely  larger  in  the  large  grain. 

The  crystalloids  are  tolerably  widely  distributed  in  aleurone-grains,  although 
the  greater  number  of  seeds  are  destitute  of  them.  They  are  not,  however,  cha- 
racteristic of  natural  families,  but  may  be  present  or  absent  in  members  of  the 
same  family ;  thus  among  palms,  Sabal  Adansonii  is  without,  Elaeis  guimetisis  has 
crystalloids;  in  the  same  manner  all  Umbelliferae  which  have  been  investigated  want 
them  except  Mthusa  Cynapium.  In  other  cases  all  seeds  of  the  same  family  appear 
lo  contain  crystalloids,  as  in  the  Euphorbiacea;,  among  which  Ricinus  supplied  the 
firet  example  of  fine  crj'Stalloids  in  the  aleurone-grains. 

The  matrix  which  surrounds  the  grains  of  aleurone  in  oily  seeds  is,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  always  a  mixture  of  oily  matter  and  proteids,  but  the  proportion 


Large  globoids  surrounding 
Pfeffer  found  crystals  accom- 
The  enclosed  substances  are  usually 
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of  the  latter  may  be  very  small.  Thus  even  in  the  castor-oil -plant  and  brazil-nut, 
where  the  matrix  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  oily  matter,  the  albuminous  constituent 
is  quite  discernible,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  D;  Pfeffer  succeeded  most  readily 
by  extracting  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  colouring 
with  anilin-blue  dissolved  in  water.  The  matrix  may  be  considered  as  the  proto- 
plasm-mass of  the  cell,  in  which  the  water  is  replaced  on  drying  by  oiL  But  in 
addition  it  contains  not  only  insoluble  proteids,  but  other  substances  soluble  in 
water  rendered  alkaline  by  potash.  This  composition  of  the  matrix,  together  with 
the  solubility  of  the  amorphous  mass  of  the  aleurone- grains  in  water,  are  the  cause 
of  the  complete  loss  of  form  which  the  cell-contents  of  oily  seeds  immediately 
undergo  in  water,  as  shown  in  sections  under  the  microscope.  In  order  lo  recognise 
their  structure  it  is  necessary  to  place  fresh  sections  in  undiluted  glycerin,  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  oil,  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  oily  matter  may  also  separate  from  the  matrix  in  crj-stals,  as  Pfeffer  has 
observed  in  the  brazil-nut,  Elaeis  guineensis,  and  the  nutmeg. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  from  Pfeffcr's  communication,  some  explanations  con- 
cerning the  more  difficult  points, 

(a)  The  substance  of  the  ale u rone-grains  always  consists,  to  by  far  the  greater  extent, 
of  proteids,  with  which  very  small  quantities  of  other  vegetable  substances  are  usually 
or  always  mixed  which  are  difficult  of  detection.  All  ateurone-grains  are  absolute!; 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  or  chloroform';  these  reagents  would  dissolve  oil 
(alcohol  dissolves  also  glucose),  if  it  were  present,  and  would  consequently  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  grain.  Some  are  insoluble  in  water  {e.g.  those  oiCynoghi-ium  ^einale) ; 
those  soluble  in  water*  yield  with  corrosive  .sublimate  in  absolute  alcohol  a  mercury- 
compound  insoluble  in  water.  Gum,  pectinaceou.s  substances,  cane-sugar,  and  dextrin 
do  not,  under  this  treatment,  yield  an  insoluble  compound.  Of  all  widely  distributed 
vegetable  substances,  only  proteids  behave  in  this  manner  towards  corrosive  sublimate. 
Boiling  the  mercurf-comimund  with  water  reproduces  a  proteid  insoluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies. 

(b)  In  proving  that  the  aleurone-grains  of  oily  seeds  contain  no  oil,  we  have  already 
seen  that  it  must  be  present  in  the  matrix.  The  doubt  which  arises  from  the  first 
glance  at  sections  of  oily  seeds,  whether  the  great  mass  of  oily  matter  can  find  space 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains,  can  be  settled  by  calculation  ;  for  if  spheres 
(the  grains  may  be  so  regarded)  are  placed  in  an  equal  number  of  cubes  forming 
part  of  one  great  cube,  47*6  p.  c.  of  the  cavity  remains  unoccupied ;  and  if  the 
spheres  are  distant  from  one  another  only  about  one-third  of  their  radius,  €^•^  p.  c. 
of  the  cavity  is  left,  and  thb  is  more  than  is  sufficient  in  oily  seeds  to  take  up  the 

Immediate  proof  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of  oil  in  seeds  which  contain  it  by 
the  appearance  presented  by  dry  sections;  if  benzol  is  added,  the  matrix  disappears, 
while  small  quantities  of  proteids  remain.  With  alcoholic  tincture  of  alkanet  the  matrix, 
becomes  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour  if  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  oil;  but  if 
the  oily  constituents  of  the  seed  are  very  small,  the  evidence  cannot  be  obtained  in 
this  manner. 

If  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  sections  by  alcohol,  and  the  aleurone-grains  then 
removed  b;  potash  solution,  a  net-work  remains  behind  In  which  the  grains  are  replaced 


'  That  I  rormerly  considered  them  soluble  in  elher,  was  the  result,  as  Pfeflet  showed,  of  the 

containing  a  small  i|Ustn[ity  of  water. 
*  On  the  causes  of  the  solubility  in  water  see  PfeHer's  treatise  already  cited. 
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bj*  cavities;  with  acetic  add  and  iodine  the  net-work  assumes  a  yellow-brown  colour 
(Fig.  47,  B;  48  D).  Id  most  seeds  this  net-work  is  very  beautiftil  and  comparable  to 
a  parenchymatous  tissue;  in  extremely  oily  seeds  it  often  breaks  up  into  fragments,  the 
nucleus  lying  in  it  like  a  shrivelled  ball.  The  threads  of  the  net-work  are  composed  of 
the  insoluble  proteids  of  the  matrix  and  of  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  aleurone- 
grains;  although  the  net-work  may  exist  without  the  latter  if  the  grains  have  fallen 
from  their  places. 

(c)  Tbe  Cryitallaidj  of  the  aleurone-grains  are  insoluble  in  water;  they  may  therefore 
easily  be  isolated  by  treatment  of  sections  with  water,  the  amorphous  portions  of  the 
grains  dissolving,  and  any  residue  of  celt-contents  being  destroyed ;  they  then  show  ait 
the  reactions  and  the  different  forms  of  the  crystalloids  mentioned  in  Sect.  7.  But 
that  tbey  consist  of  two  proteids  and  grow  by  intussusception  Pfeffer  thinks  very 
doubtful. 

(d)  If  sections  of  the  endosperm  of  the  peony  are  treated  with  alcohol  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  if,  after  washing,  they  are  placed  in  water,  the 
substance  of  the  aleurone-grains  (not  containing  crystalloids)  is -seen  to  be  distinctly 
stratified;  but  only  a  few  firm  and  soft  layers  occur,  the  inner  part  of  tbe  mass  being 
amorphous.    Pfeffer's  work  should  also  be  consulted  here. 

(e)  Tbe  Detiili^mcttt  of  the  aleurone-grains  is  thus  described  by  Pfelfer. — Their 
formation  does  not  commence  till  the  seeds  have  attained  their  last  condition  of 
ripeness  and  the  funiculus  begins  to  dry  up;  in  the  turbid  emulsion  which  now  fills 
the  cells,  the  enclosed  substances,  especially  the  globoids,  are  already  formed,  but 
not  fully  developed.  As  the  seed  loses  water,  the  formation  of  mucilaginous  proteid- 
masscs  <x)mmenccs,  mostly  surrounding  enclosed  substances;  these  mucilaginous  bodies, 
usually  nearly  globular,  grow,  their  mutual  distance  thus  decreases,  and  at  last  their 
differentiation  is  complete;  the  aleurone-grains,  still  consisting  of  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, are  distinctly  separated  from  the  still  turbid  matrix,  which  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  as  the  seed  dries.  The  previously  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  grains  become 
more  or  less  polyhedral,  especially  in  oily  seeds  which  have  but  little  matrix  (r.^. 

While  the  formation  of  the  aleurone-grains  is  beginning,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is 
only  to  be  detected  with  difficulty  in  the  turbid  cell-contents;  yet,  on  removing  the 
oily  matter  by  alcohol,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  present  in  the  normal  form ;  some- 
times in  the  copious  matrix  of  some  seeds  the  dried  threads  of  protoplasm  may 
still  be  seen.  In  Lafinai  lutaij  the  crystal  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  after- 
wards enclosed  by  the  largest  grain,  is  already  present  before  the  formation  of  the 
aleurone-grains.  Pfeffer  was  able  to  follow  the  development  of  the  grains  with  remark- 
able ease  in  the  peony;  in  this  case  the  seed,  even  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  is 
entirely  filled  with  large  starch -grains,  which  become  changed  into  oil  only  when  fully 
ripe.  The  starch  is  not  always,  however,  completely  changed  into  oily  matter.  If  the 
starch-grains  in  the  seeds  of  the  peony  were  not  completely  transformed,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate mass,  almost  devoid  of  oily  matter  but  very  rich  in  proteids,  formed  very 
small  aleurone-grains,  we  ^ould  have  what  does  actually  occur  in  Pbaieeiiu  and  in  other 
seeds  extremely  rich  in  starch.  There  are,  however,  also  seeds  in  which  aleurone-  and 
starch-grains  occur  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  but  then  always  associated  with  oily 

No  conclusion  as  to  the  manner  of  growth  can  be  deduced  from  the  turbid 
condition  of  the  cell-contents  and  the  softness  of  the  growing  aleurone-grains. 
Nevertheless  it  can  mostly  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  ripe  grains,  that  they  are  softer 
towards  the  inside,  and  that,  consequently,  on  the  application  of  very  dilute  reagents, 
they  dissolve  from  within  outwards.  Different  facts  appear,  nevertheless,  to  show  that 
no  growth  takes  place  by  intussusception,  as  is  the  case  with  starch -grains.  The 
origin  of  aleurone-grains  is  simply  a  dissociation,  which  arises  from  loss  of  water 
by  the  seed;  and,  on  germination,  the  original  cell-contents  are  again  more  or  less 
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completely  reconstituted  by  the  union  of  the  matrix  with  the  substance  of  the  aleuronc- 

Pfeffer  followed  out  the  formation  of  the  crystalloids  in  RUmui  and  Ei^borbia  tegr- 
lum ;  they  arise  nearly  sfmultaneously  with  the  globoids,  at  a  rather  early  period,  and 
both  grow  gradually,  while  the  turbidity  of  the  cell-contents  at  first  somewhat  increases. 
They  lie,  at  an  early  stage,  close  to  one  another,  and  completely  surrounded  by  the 
turbid  mass;  the  vacuoles  which  Gris  figures  (Recherches  sur  la  germination,  FI.  1,  Figs. 
10-13)  are  the  result  of  the  disorganisation  of  ihe  cell -contents.  The  crystalloids  are 
from  the  first  sharp-edged ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  size  permits  their  shape  to  be 
recognised,  it  agrees  with  the  mature  form.  The  envelopment  of  crystalloid  and 
globoid  by  an  amorphous  coating  does  not  begin  till  the  crystalloids  are  mature  and 
the  seed  has  begun  to  dry. 

On  germination  the  crystalloids  dissolve  as  well  from  without  as  from  within,  till 
after  the  amorphous  envelope  has  first  disappeared ;  their  external  membranes  for  a  time 
persist,  but  gradually  become  invisible.  The  globoids  also  dissolve  (no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acid  reaction  which  the  tissue  assumes),  and  in  the  case  of  old  seeds  from 
the  outside  inwards.  The  aleurone-grains  destitute  of  a  crystalloid  swell  up,  and  resume, 
on  the  genhination  of  the  seed,  the  form  which  they  possessed  in  ripe  but  undried 
seeds;  they  begin  to  mix  gradually  with  the  substance  of  the  matrix;  their  solution 
can  sometimes  be  followed  from  without  inwards;  but  they  often  coalesce  as  mucila- 
ginous masses.  These  changes  occur  with  the  lirst  signs  of  germination  in  the  embryo; 
formation  of  starch  takes  place  simultaneously  in  the  contents  of  the  cells. 

Sect.  9.  Staroli-Qnuiifl '. — Plants  which  grow  under  favourable  circumstances 
produce  by  assimilation  a  larger  quantity  of  formative  organisable  substance  than 
they  require  or  can  employ  at  the  time  for  the  growth  of  the  cells.  These  mate- 
rials are  stored  up  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  cells  themselves,  and  only  come 
into  use  later.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  this  takes  place  with  albuminous 
protoplasm-forming  materials  and  with  oily  substances.  Another  substance,  in  the 
highest  degree  organisable.  Starch,  is  formed  beforehand  and  stored  up  in  ^r  larger 
quantities  in  anticipation  of  future  use.  Starch  always  appears  in  an  organised 
form  as  solid  grains  having  a  concentrically  stratified  structure,  which  arise  at 
first  as  minute  dots  in  the  protoplasm,  and  continue  to  grow  while  lying  in  it ;  if, 
at  a  subsequenl  period,  they  reach  the  cell-sap  and  cease  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  protoplasm  which  nourishes  them,  their  growth  ceases'.  Every  starch-grain 
consists  of  starch,  water,  and  of  very  small  quantities  of  mineral  substances  (ash). 
Starch  itself  is  a  carbo-hydrate  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as  cellulose,  to 
which  it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  of  all  known  substances  in  chemical  and 
morphological  properties.  Starch,  however,  occurs  in  each  grain  in  two  modi- 
fications:— Granulose,  more  easily  soluble,  and  assuming  a  beautiful  blue  colour 
with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  Farinose,  easily  soluble,  and  more  resembling 


'  N'ageli,  Die  Slarltekomer,  in  Pflanienphys.  UnletBuchungen,  Heft  II,  and  Silimigsber.  der  k. 
bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  1863. — Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Elxp.  Physiol.,  Leipzig  iS6j,  J  107. 
The  account  given  here  is  chiefly  derived  from  Nagcli's  work. 

*  According  to  Hofoieister,  the  starch-grains  in  the  latex  at  Euphorbia  appear  (o  fonn  an 
exception :  nothing  however  is  ktiown  about  their  development  r  Ihc  latex  always  contains  pro- 
topUsm-formiug  substances,  proleids,  which  perhaps  here  also  take  part  in  (he  production  of 
the  slarcb-grains. 
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cellulose  in  its  reactions'.  At  every  point  of  a  starch-grain  both  constituents  occur 
together;  if  the  granutose  is  extracted,  the  farinose  remains  behind  as  a  skeleton; 
this  skeleton  presents  the  internal  organisation  x>t  the  whole  grain,  but  is  less 
dense  or  [toorer  in  substance,  and  its  weight  amounts  to  only  from  >  to  6  p.  c. 
of  the  whole  grain.  Since  the  granulose  greatly  preponderates  and  is  present  at 
eiery  point,  the  starch-grain  shows  the  blue  granulose -colouring  with  iodine 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  starch-grains  have  always  rounded  forms  organised  around  an  internal 
centre  of  formation ;  when  young  and  small  the  grains  appear  to  be  always  spherical ; 
but  Mnce  their  growth  is  scarcely  ever  uniform,  their  form  changes  into  ovoid,  lenti- 
cular, rounded  polyhedral,  &c. 

The  internal  organisation  of  the  starch-grain  depends  essentially  on  the  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  water  in  it  {tvalrr  of  organisaiton).  Every  point  of  the  grain 
contains  water  in  addition  to  granulose  and  farinose.  Most  usually  the  amount 
of  water  increases  from  without  inwards,  and  attains  its  maximum  at  a  fixed  point 
in  ihe  interior.  With  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water,  the  cohesion  and 
density  decrease,  as  also  the  index  of  refraction.  This  change  in  the  proportion  of 
water  is  not,  however,  constant,  but  intermittent.  To  the  outermost  least  watery 
layer  succeeds  a  sharply  defined  watery  layer,  to  this  again  a  less  watery  one,  and 
so  on,  until  the  innermost  less  watery  denser  layer  surrounds  Hnally  a  very  watery 
part,  the  nucleus.  All  the  layers  of  a  grain  are  disposed  round  this  nucleus  as  their 
common  centre,  but  every  layer  is  not  continuously  developed  round  the  whole 
nucleus;  in  small  spherical  grains  with  few  layers  this  is  always  the  case,  but 
when  their  number  increases,  it  does  so  most  in  the  direction  of  most  vigorous 
growth,  which  is  continuous  in  a  straight  or  curved  line  with  the  direction  of  least 
vigorous  growth.  This  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  grain,  and  always  passes 
through  the  nucleus. 

The  growth  of  the  grains  of  starch  is  accomplished  exclusively  by  Intussus- 
ception;  new  particles  become  intercalated  between  those  already  existing  both  in 
a  radial  and  tangential  direction,  by  which  means  the  proportion  of  water  at 
particular  places  is  at  the  same  time  changed.  The  youngest  visible  globular 
starch-grains  consist  of  denser  less  watery  substance;  in  this  is  formed  subse- 
quently the  central  watery  nucleus;  in  the  latter  a  central  part  may  become 
denser;  and  in  this,  when  the  increase  in  size  has  advanced  sufficiently,  a  softer 
nucleus  may  again  arise.  It  may  however  also  happen,  after  a  softer  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  dense  layer  has  arisen  by  differentiation  of  the'  originally  dense 
grain,  that  in  the  dense  layer  a  new  soft  one  may  arise,  and  it  may  thus  become 
split  into  two  dense  layers,  the  inner  of  which  encloses  the  soft  nucleus.  The 
layers   increase  in  thickness  and  circumference  by   intercalation.     When   a  layer 


'  [The  most  recent  researches  seero  to  show  that  the  supposed  distinclion  bctwien  granulose 
and  farinose  is  one  of  mechanical  or  molecular  condition  only.  The  coloration  of  sLirch  by  iodine 
appean  not  to  depend  on  llie  formation  of  a  definite  chemical  compound,  but  lo  be  the  consequence 
(rf  (he  mechanical  interposition  of  the  iodine  tietween  the  molecules  of  starch  (see  Miller's  Chemistry, 
jid  cd..  vol.  111.  Sect.  1571,  p.  616  tt  mj,)] 
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has  attuned  a  definite  thickness,  it  becomes  differentiated  by  further  growth  into 
three  layers.  If  it  is  a  dense  layer,  watery  substance  becomes  intercalated  in  its 
middle,  and  the  dense  layer  splits  into  two  layers  separated  by  a  less  dense  one. 
But  when  a  watery  layer  becomes  sufficiently  thick,  its  middle  lamella  may  be- 
come denser,  and  a  new  dense  layer  be  thus  formed  between  two  less  dense 
layers.  This  process  of  splitting  of  the  layers  depends  on  their  increase  in  thick- 
ness; and  since  this  itself  is  (he  most  vigorous  where  the  layers  are  intersected 
by  the  longer  branch  of  the  axis  of  growth,  the  splittings,  i.e.  the  new  formations  of 
layers,  take  place  there  most  abundantly,  and  least  so  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nucleus,  where  they  may  even  entirely  cease.  The  layers  of  the  more  quickly 
growing  side  of  the  grain  become,  as  they  pass  to  the  slowly  growing  side, 
gradually  thinner,  and  finally  disappear.  Lenticular  grains  {t.g.  in  the  endosperm  of 
wheat)  have  a  lenticular  nucleus ;  their  layers  grow  most  quickly  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  a  great  circle  concentric  with  it,  and  commonly  split,  the  nucleus  re- 
maining central.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  takes  place  in  one  direction 
{t.  g.  in  the  ovoid  grains  of  the  potato-tuber)  the  nucleus  becomes  eccentric,  is 
further  and  further  removed  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  grain,  and  is  in 
this  case  globular.  In  some  ellipsoidal  (in  the  cotyledons  of  peas  and  beans)  or 
elongated  grains,  the  nucleus  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  axil. 

It  is  very  common  for  two  nuclei  to  form  in  a  small  young  grain;  round  each 
of  them  layers  are  formed,  and  the  growth  is  strongest  in  the  line  of  union.  The 
distance  of  the  nuclei  from  one  another  becomes  continually  greater;  thus  a  tension 
arises  in  the  few  layers  which  are  common  to  both ;  this  leads  to  the  formation 
of  an  inner  fissure,  which  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  union  of  the  two 
nuclei;  it  is  continued  towards  the  outside,  and  the  grain  breaks  up  into  two 
half-grains  which  may  nevertheless  adhere  to  one  another.  If  this  division  occurs 
more  often,  compound  grains  arise,  consisting  of  numerous  secondary  grains,  the 
number  of  which  may  amount  even  to  thousands  {e.g.  in  the  endosperm  of  Spintuia 
and  Avma). 

Compound  grains  of  from  two  to  ten  secondary  grains,  with  a  mulberry-like 
appearance,  are  extremely  common  in  the  parenchyma  of  quickly  growing  plants, 
e.  g.  in  seedlings  of  Phaseolus  and  stem  of  Cuctirbita.  Grains  of  this  description 
are  different  in  their  origin  from  compound  grains  of  the  kind  which  occur  in 
chlorophyll;  in  this  latter  case  a  number  of  small  grains  exist  from  thfi  first, 
which  only  touch  and  adhere  to  one  another  in  consequence  of  increase  of  size, 
(See  Fig.  45.  P-  47-) 

Partially  compound  starch-grains  result  when  new  nuclei  with  their  surround- 
ing masses  of  layers  are  formed  after  the  grain  has  already  formed  several  layers. 
The  secondary  grains  appear  therefore  to  be  inclosed  within  the  layers  of  the 
mother-grain.  In  this  case  also  tension  arises  from  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
common  layers  and  of  those  belonging  to  each  secondary  grain,  leading  at 
length  to  the  formation  of  fissures  ;  but  these  do  not  usually  extend  to  the  outside ; 
the  secondary  grains  remain  united. 

(a)  The  growth  of  starch-grains  by  intussusception  must  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:— Supposing  that  the  formation  of  layers  occurs  by  deposition, 
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grains  wonid  be  found  the  outermost  layer  of  which  would  be  a  watery  one ;  this, 
however,  never  occurs;  the  outermost  layer  is  always  the  densest  and  least  watery. 
According  to  this  supposition  the  nucleus  would  also  possess  the  properties  of  the 
youngest  grains,  whereas  the  nucleus  is  always  soft,  the  youngest  grains  dense.  The 
theory  of  deposition  could  only  explain  the  formation  of  partially  compound  grains 
if  we  suppose  that  the  common  layers  bad  been  subsequently  deposited  round  two  or 
more  previously  isolated  grains;  but  the  com- 
mon  layers  would  have  a  ijifferent  form,  and  ^^^ 

the  fissures  in  the  interior  of  such  grains  ^SSi 
remain  unexplained.  The  theory  of  deposi-  F^S 
tion,  finaUy,  is  incompetent  to  explain  why,  »PKw 
in  the  secondary  grains,  the  strongest  growth  ^^tH 
always  takes   place  in  the   line  joining  their  ^j| 

nuclei  (Fig.  49).     The  older  hypothesis  of  a 
deposition   of   new   layers   from   within   pre- 
supposes that  the  starch-grains  were   at  first 
hollow  vesicles,  which  has  never  been  ob- 
served; on  this  hypothesis,  moreover,  it  cannot  n 
be  explained  how  the  phenomena  arise  which         ^^^ 
occur  in  the  formation  of  secondary  grains;      m^it, 
and  this  hypothesis  must  moreover  suppose      ^gQi 
growth    by    intussusception    to    explain    the      vS\B 
superficial  extension  of  the  layers.     The  by-        ^(fi!? 
pothesis  of  growth  by  intussusception  affords 
the    simplest    explanation   of   all   the   pheno- 
mena; and,  after  Nageli's  researches,  may  be 
considered  as  a  fully  established  fact.    The 
material  which  penetrates  into  the  grain,  and 
there  becomes  deposited  in  the  form  of  new 
particles  of  starch,  is,  of  course,  in  solution ; 
but  its  chemical  nature  is  not  yet  certainly 
known;  dissolved  starch  can  never  be  proved 
to  exist  in  the  plant,  at  least  in  those  cells 
where  active  formation  and  growth  of  starch- 
grains  has  been  observed.     It  is,   however, 
probable  that  a  solution  of  sugar  contained  i 

which  particles  of  starch  are  formed  by  chemical  and  physical  changes.  The  starch 
is  easily  changed  into  sugar  by  different  agencies.  From  various  facts  {e.g.  the  pro- 
duction of  radial  fissures  on  drying),  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  molecules  of  starch 
have  not  only  a  definite  order  of  deposition  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  but  are  also 
arranged  tangentially  in  a  delinite  manner  in  each  layer.  A  corresponding  stratified 
structure  with  radial  striation,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  areolae,  has,  however, 
been  observed  only  occasionally  and  imperfectly. 

Growth  by  intussusception  depends  on  the  permeability  of  all  parts  of  the  grain  to 
water  and  aqueous  solutions.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
substance  of  starch  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  distinct  molecules,  each  of  which 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting  water,  and  surrounds  itself  with  an  aqueous  enve- 
lope; the  molecules  of  starch  are  separated  from  one  another  by  these  aqueous 
envelopes;  the  smaller  the  molecules  in  a  given  portion  of  a  starch-grain,  the  thicker 
are  these  envelopes  and  the  more  watery  the  particular  portion.  From  this  it  results, 
on  purely  mechanical  principles,  that,  as  the  molecules  increase  in  size,  the  aqueous 
envelopes  become  thinner,  and  the  molecules  approach  nearer  one  another.  The, 
watery  layers  therefore  consist  of  small  molecules  which  are  separated  by  thick 
aqueous  envelopes,  the  denser  less  watery  layers  of  larger  molecules  with  thinner 


I  the  protoplasm  is  the  material  d 
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envelopes.  The  internal  orgianisation  depends.  In  these  cases,  on  a  definite  relation 
of  the  water  and  the  molecules  of  starch ;  the  stratification  of  a  starch-grain  dis- 
a;^ars,  like  that^of  a  cell-wall,  when  the  water  Is  removed  from  it  (e.g.  by  evapo- 
ration or  action  of  absolute  alcohol,  &c,),  because  the  more  watery  layers  then 
become  similar  to  the  less  watery  ones,  and  the  difference  of  refractive  power  in 
the  two  ceases.  In  the  same  manner  the  stratification  also  disappears  when  the 
substance  of  the  grain  is  rendered  capable  by  chemical  means  (as  dilute  potash  solu- 
tion) of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  water;  the  denser  layers  absorb  relatively  more 
water ;  they  thus  become  simitar  to  the  more  watery  layers,  and  it  is  do  longer  fiossible 
to  distinguish  between  them. 

Besides  the  differentiation  in  the  proportion  of  water  which  is  recognised  in  the 
form  of  stratific.ition,  there  is  also  in  every  grain  an  increase  from  without  inwards 
in  the  amount  of  water.  This  is  partly  ascertained  by  the  refraction,  partly  by  the 
regular  decrease  of  cohesion  from  without  inwards.  If  the  water  is  removed  from 
fresh  starch -grains,  fissures  are  formed  which  cross  the  layers  at  riglit  angles;  in  the 
interior  a  cavity  is  formed  from  which  the  fissures  radiate ;  these  become  narrower 
outwardly,  and  are  widest  in  the  centre.  From  this  it  follows  that  on  drying  the 
greatest  loss  of  water  occurs  in  the  interior,  and  that  this  regularly  decreases  towards 
the  outside;  but  it  also  follows  that  the  cohesion  of  the  layers  is  less  in  the  tangential 
direction  (at  right  angles  to  the  fissures)  than  in  the  radial.  This  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  within  every  layer  the  loss  of  water  is  greater  in  the  tangential  direction 
than  in  the  radial. 

If  the  water  be  removed  from  a  fresh  starch-grain  or  from  one  which  has  taken 
up  as  much  as  it  can,  it  contracts;  the  molecules  contained  in  it  approach  one  another 
as  their  envelopes  of  water  become  thinner,  A  similar  change  takes  place  if  the 
granulose  is  removed  from  a  grain ;  the  farinose-skeleton  of  the  grain  which  remains 
is,  although  saturated  with  water,  much  smaller  than  the  original  grain.  This  possibly 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  molecules,  now  consisting  only  of  farinose,  possess  less 
attraction  for  water,  and,  having  thinner  envelopes,  approach  nearer;  the  cause  may 
however  also  be  that  the  number  of  molecules  has  diminished. 

(b)  The  Extraction  (if  the  Graauiaie  of  starch-grains,  leaving  behind  a  skeleton  of 
farinose,  can  be  brought  about  in  very  different  ways: — i.  By  maceration  in  saliva  at 
an  elevated  temperature ;  in  the  starch  of  Canaa  mdica  the  extraction,  according  to 
H.  von  Mohl,  is  slow  at  ]5''-4o''  C,  but  is  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  at  jo'-ss"  C;  a 
lower  temperature  suffices  for  wheat-starch,  a  higher  is  required  for  that  of  the  potato ; 
Nageli  gives  In  general  ^a°-^^°  C.  i.  According  to  Melsens  a  similar  extraction  may  also 
be  effected  by  organic  acids,  diastase,  and  pepsin,  j.  According  to  Nageli  It  can  be 
accomplished  also  by- very  slow  action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
so  diluted  with  water  that  it  does  not  cause  the  starch-grains  to  swell.  4.  According  to 
Franz  Schuize,  the  granulose  is  extracted  in  from  two  to  four  days  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  i  p.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  C;  the  residuum,  which  perfectly  exhibits  the  organisation  of  the  starch-grain, 
amounted,  according  to  Dragendorff,  to  5-7  p.  c.  in  pwtato-starch,  a'3  p.  c.  in  wheat- 
starch.  These  skeletons  arc  not  coloured  by  iodine  (Nageli's  preparation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  after  fifteen  months'  extraction),  or  they  become  copper-red,  and  in 
places  where  the  extraction  w.is  not  perfect,  bluish.  They  do  not  swell  in  boiling 
water,  i.  e.  do  not  form  paste.  At  70°  C.  the  whole  of  the  starch-grain,  according  to 
Mohl,  is  dissolved  in  saliva ;  the  skeleton  produced  at  ao^-h"  C.  is,  however,  not  affected 

Within  the  living  cell  the  starch  may  be  dissolved  in  very  diRercnt  ways;  probably 
solution  occurs  mostly  under  the  influence  of  protoplasm,  or  by  the  as^stance  of 
nitrogenous  combinations  in  the  cell-sap.  Sometimes  the  solution  begins,  as  in  the 
extractions  mentioned  above,  with  the  removal  of  the  granulose,  the  farinose  remaining 
behind;  but  this  often  takes  place  only  partially;  the  extraction  proceeds  in  places 
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from  without  inwards;  the  exlracted  places  are  coloured  copper-red  by  dilute  iodine, 
the  remaining  mass  blue;  then  the  grain  breaks  up  into  pieces,  which  are  finally 
completely  dissolved  (as  in  the  endosperm  of  germinating  wheat,  Fig,  50,  B).     In 
other   cases   the  solution   begins  also  in   particular  spots  of  the   circumference;    the 
whole    substance,    however,   gradually   dissolves;    holes    are    formed,   and    finally   the 
grain   breaks   up   into   pieces  (as  in   the   maize.  Fig.  50,  j1).      In   the   cotyledons   of 
germinating    beans,    the    solution    of    the 
ellipsoidal  grains  begins  from  within;   but 
before    they    break    up    into    pieces,  the 
granulose  is  often  so  completely  extracted 
that  they  assume  with  iodine  a  copper-red 
and  in  parts  a  bluish  colour;   afterwards 
the  whole  is  dissolved.     In  germinating  po- 
tatoes and  the  rhizome  of  Caana  lamigirwia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  solution    of  the 
grains  advances  from  without  inwards,  re- 
moving layer  after  layer.     Probably   this 
takes    place    when    saliva    is    employed, 
whether  the  solvent  acting  slowly  first  ex- 
tracts the  granulose,  or  attacking  it  ener- 
getically   dissolves    the    whole    substance. 
Observations    on     embryos    of    the    same 
species,  germinating  at  dJITerent  tempera- 
tures, would  possibly  show  corresponding 
differences. 

(c)  Salubilily,  Swelling.  I  f  starch-grains 
are  crushed  in  cold  water,  a  small  portion 
of  the  granulose  is  dissolved ;  addition 
of  iodine  occasions  precipitation  of  fine- 
grained blue  pellicles '.  Starch  -grains 
ground  with  line  sand  yield  an  actual 
solution  of  granulose  to  cold  water.  Other 
fluids,  as  dilute  acids,  do  not  cause  a  solu- 
tion of  the  starch,  but  rather  a  trans- 
formation into  other  substances  (dextrin, 
dextrose),  which  then  dissolve. 

Water  of  at  least  55°  C.  causes  the 
swelling  and  conversion  into  paste  of  larger 
more  watery  starch-grains;  in  smaller 
denser  ones  this  begins,  according  to 
Nageli,  at  65°.  After  heating  in  the  dry  pJll^™™H«ii6«i™MXfc.J.™""  °'''"° "''"'™"'''' 
state  to  about  100°  C,  subsequent  moisten- 
ing causes  swelling;  but  the  substance  is  by  this  means  chemicalFy  changed;  it  is 
transformed  into  dextrin.  In  the  production  of  paste,  the  interior  watery  parts  swell 
first,  the  outermost  layer  scarcely  at  all ;  it  bursts  and  remains  for  a  long  time  re- 
cognisable by  iodine  as  a  pellicle,  even  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  inner  parts  into 
small  particles.  A  similar  effect  is  caused  by  weak  cold  potash  or  soda  solution ;  the 
volume  of  a  grain  may  thus  be  increased  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fold,  and  so 
much  fluid  be  absorbed  that  the  swollen  grain  contains  only  from  1  to  o'5  per  cent,  of 
solid  starch. 


'  On  the  actual   solubility  of  starch,  » 
Fhysiologie,  p.  4(0. 
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Sect.  io.  The  Cell-sap. — The  term  Cell-sap  may  be  understood  in  a  wider 
or  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  the  former  it  would  express  the  collective  mass  of  all 
the  fluids  by  which  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm -body,  and  all  other  organised 
structures  of  the  cell  are  saturated,  and  would  also  include  the  fluids  contained  in 
the  vacuoles  of  the  protoplasm;  in  a  narrower  sense  the  latter  only  is  ordinarily 
designated  as  cell-sap.  In  any  case  there  are  grounds  for  considering  the  com- 
position of  the  cell-sap  as  very  variable,  according  as  it  has  been  imbibed  by  the 
protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll,  the  cell-wall,  or  the  starch-grains  of  one  and  the  same 
cell,  or  occurs  as  vacuole-fluid.  The  latter  may  in  general  represent  the  reservoir 
out  of  which  the  organised  absorbent  pRfts  of  the  cell  supply  their  needs,  but  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superfluous  soluble  products  of  assimilation  and 
metabolism^,  and  the  food- materials  that  have  been  absorbed,  also  for  a  time  collect 
One  constituent  of  the  cell-sap,  water,  is  always  common  to  the  vacuole-fluid  and  to 
the  fluid  which  saturates  the  organised  structures.  The  share  taken  by  the  water  of 
the  cell-sap  in  the  entire  building-up  of  the  cell  has  already  been  entered  into  suffi- 
ciently in  detail.  Its  function  in  the  cell  is  a  very  manifold  one ;  it  is  at  once  the 
general  solvent  and  the  agent  of  transport  of  the  food-materials  within  the  cell ;  the 
water  itself  enters  in  many  ways  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances 
produced  in  the  plant ;  its  elements  are  essential  for  the  production  of  assimilated 
substances ;  for  the  formation  of  organised  structures,  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasipic 
structures,  and  the  starch-grains,  it  is  indispensable  (water  of  organisation);  the 
growth  of  the  whole  cell  depends  immediately  on  the  absorption  of  water,  and  on  the 
accumulation  of  the  cell-sap  as  vacuole-fluid  (see  Figs,  i,  41,  42,  pp.  2,  42,  43).  The 
increase  in  size  of  rapidly  growing  cells  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  sap  in  them.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  which  the  vacuole-fluid  exercises  on 
the  primordial  utricle  and  cell-wall  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  form  of  the  cell. 

The  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  cell-sap — whether  salts  absorbed  from 
without,  or  compounds  produced  in  the  plant  itself  by  assimilation  and  metabolism — 
are,  as  such,  not  immediately  the  subject  of  morphological  observation,  to  which  we  are 
for  the  time  confining  ourselves.  But  the  cell-sap  sometimes  contains  substances  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  ceil  in  characteristic  forms  can  be  proved  by  simple  reactions, 
or  which  occur  in  nature  in  the  form  of  definite  structures,  as  drops  or  granules.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  former  is  Inui'm^.  This  substance,  nearly  related  in  com- 
position to  starch  and  sugar,  occurs  in  the  cell-sap  of  many  Composili'.     In  sap 


'  [In  the  first  edition  of  this  translation  the  term  '  Sloffwechsel.'  which  includes  as  a  general 
term  any  transtomialions  which  are  eflected  in  the  products  of  assimilation,  was  translated 
■  melBstftsis.'  In  the  literalute  of  animal  physiology  the  same  idea  has  been  rendered  by  the  terms 
metabolism  and  metabolic  (see  Mayne's  Exposltoiy  Lexicon,  i860;  Foster's  Text-book  of  Physio- 
logy). For  the  sake  of  unilbrmily  these  terms  will  be  aiiopted  in  the  following  pages.  The 
products  of  metabolic  transformations  haw  been  conveniently  termed  by  Foster  ■  metabolites.'] 

■  Sichs,  Bot.  Zeilfi.  p.  77,  1864.— Pranll,  Das  Inulin,  ein  Beitrag  lur  Pfla^icn-Pbysiologie: 
Preisschrift,  Munich  187a, — DragendorfT,  Materialien  zn  einer  Monographie  des  Inulins.  Peleisburg 

'  [Kraus,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S75,  p.  171,  shows  that,  in  addition  to  Composite,  innlin  b  found  also  in 
the  Campanulacex.  Goodeniaceie,  LobelUcetc,  and  Stylidcx;  and  in  these  orders  not  only  in  the 
underground  organs,  but  also  in  the  stems  and  in  the  cells  of  the  leaves  which  contain  chlorophylL 
lis  solubility  in  water  appears  10  vary] 
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obtained  by  pressure  or  boiling,  it  precipitates  spontaneously  after  some  time  in  the  form 
of  a  white  fine-grained  precipitate.     From  soiutions  it  crystallises  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  Sfbere-crystali  (Fig.  51  A),  consisting  of  crystalline  elements  disposed  in  a  radiate 
manner.     Within  the  cells  it  may  be  made  visible  as  a  finely  granular  precipitate  by 
drying  or  by  rapid  removal  of  water  by  alcohol  (Fig.  51,  F).     It  is  abundantly  pre- 
cipitated in  the  cells  on  dipping  thin  sections  of  the  tissue  into  alcohol,  in  the  form  of 
smaller  sphere-crysials  which  become  readily  visible  on  addition  of  water  (Fig.  51,  B). 
They  are  obtained  much  larger  by  laying  entire  specimens  of  jicelabularia  or  large  pieces 
of  tissue  containing  inulin  (tutiers  and  stems  of  the  dahlia  or  Jerusalem  artichoke)  for 
a  longer  time  in  alcohol  or 
glycerin;  in  the  latter  case  a 
sphere-crystal  very  commonly 
includes   several   cells   of   the 
tissue  (Fig.  SI,  £),  a  proof  that 
the  crystalline  arrangement  is 
not  necessarily  destroyed  by 
the  cell-walls.     Similar  forms 
(as  in  Fig.  51,  B)  are  formed 
when  tissues  containing  Inulin 
freeze ;  and  they  do  not  again 
become  dissolved  in  the  cell- 
sap   on    thawing.      Since    the 
^here  -  crystals     consist     of 
doubly    refractive    crystalline 
elements    arranged     radially, 
they    show,    with     polarised 
light,  the  characteristic  cross. 
They     are     not     capable     of 
swelling,  are   slowly  dissolved 
in   a   large   quantity    of  cold 
water,  rapidly  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  warm  water  of  from 
S0''-S5°  C. ;  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  potash  solu- 
tion they  dissolve  easily,  the 
solution    always    commencing 
from   without;   by   boiling  in 

very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro-  HMcfini)  imntht^  u  d  Ihc  •ctlnn  or  nitric  kM  li  comnsEncinE.    AeeHior 

chloric  acid  the  inulin  is  im-     i'fy^™^:r^r.™'^^t:r.;'~TrjS'Hi«%^AX.!:^'^^^ 

mediately    transformed    Into         w"m'^*'B'„^rMl™kTih^"'V"SIfi1,ii'S^"Kl:7JS^ 

glucose.      Solutions    of    iodine  which  tiujTrniilnHlIcirunuibnr  in  ilcohol.    ;>  rnifninil  of  a  >|>h«e<r|iuL 

in  alcohol  or  water  penetrate         •itm.iu'E^o'fiii'tliS^ii^Jiw'rymB f"V'^         in'Stoho"Vinuii^ 

into    the    fine    crevices    of   the  mnnj^«ipi^llM  ol.he  mki  froin  .it.ln  i«iloi.(mm  the  iii.ie(«smj  s 

sphere-crystals,   biit    produce 

no  special  colour,  Inulin-structures  are  easily  and  certainly  recognised  by  these  re- 
actions. If  masses  of  tissue  containing  much  inulin  (tul>ers  of  Inula  Helenium  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  risots  of  dandelion  and  of  other  Composite)  are  examined  in  the 
air-dried  state,  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  found  to  be  filled  with  angular,  irregular, 
shining,  colourless  fragments,  which  are  seen  in  polarised  light  to  be  crystalline,  and 
may  be  recognised  as  inulin  by  the  reactions  above-named. 

If  the  ovaries  and  unripe  fruits  of  the  orange  or  citron  are  laid  for  some  time  in 
alcohol,  concretions  are  found  in  their  tissues,  which  completely  resemble  In  form  the 
Gphere-crystaU  of  inulin ;  but  the  chemical  reactions  and  the  degree  of  solubility  show 
that  they  do  not  consist  of  this  substance.    PfefTer  has  examined  these  structures  more 
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minutely,  and  has  ascertained  (as  Lebreton  also  thought,  see  Husemann,  Die  Fflanzen- 
stotfe,  p.  709)  Chat  they  consist  of  Htiperidin,  It  is  remarkable  that  only  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  named  yield  sphere-crystals,  as  for  instance  those  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Wiirzburg ;  a  tree  in  the  garden  at  Marburg  yielded  them  in  its  unripe  fruits 
in  1871,  but  not  since.  Sphere-crystals  of  organic  structure  (combustible),  but  of 
olhervise  unknown  constitution,  have  also  been  described  by  Kraus  and  Russow;  the 
former  found  them  in  the  epidennis  of  the  leaves  and  stem  of  Coccutut  laarifotiiu,  on 
treatment  of  the  fresh  cells  with  alcohol,  glycerin,  or  even  water.  Russow '  found,  in 
the  living  cells  of  the  petiole  and  mesophyll  of  MarattUt  cicutrfilia  and  Angii^terii  errcta, 
spherC'Crystals  which  enclosed  a  small  crystal  or  other  minute  body  as  a  central  nucleus. 
Where  the  living  cells  did  not  contain  these  structures,  he  obtained  them  by  treatment 
with  alcohol;  they  left  behind,  on  combustion,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ash.  Russow 
also  found  similar  bodies  in  the  cortex  of  Selaginella  Martnuu  and  iu  tropical  orchids, 
when  the  plants  had  lain  for  some  time  in  alcohol.  He  states  that  all  these  sphere- 
crystals  have  the  property  of  staining  with  carmine. 

In  the  cell-sap  of  the  Hcpaticx  there  occur  vesicles  or  nodules  of  a  peculiar 
appearance.  In  a  letter  Pfeffer  states  that  they  are  formed  in  the  very  young  leaves 
of  Jungermanniex  {Alieularia  jcolarii,  RaJuIa  complaaaia,  &c.)  by  the  coalescence  or 
grouping  together  of  minute  drops  of  oil,  which  are  tirst  formed  in  the  celt-sap,  not 
in  the  protoplasm,  and  must  he  regarded  as  products  of  excretion  which  have  no 
further  purpose  in  assisting  growth ;  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  fatty  oils  which  are 
stored  up  as  reserve-materials.  A  membrane-like  envelope  surrounds  these  drops  of 
oil,  whose  substance  consists, .  in  addition  to  oil,  of  water  and  small  quantities  of 
proteids.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  bodies  found  in  the  thallus  of  the  Mar- 
chantiex,  which,  in  the  case  of  Lunularia,  also  contain  tannin. 

Among  other  organised  constituents  of  the  cell-sap  must  be  mentioned  the  spherical 
drops  or  granules  containing  tannin  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane  which  are 
found  in  particular  cells  of  the  coriex  of  many  plants  rich  in  tannin,  as  Sal'ix,  Beiula, 
jilnui,  Qaercui,  &c.  (see  Niigeli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  491).  Tt.ey  are  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  motile  parts  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant,  where 
Pfeffer'  has  investipted  them  with  care.  Here  they  consist  of  a  thin  but  tolerably 
firm  membrane,  enclosing  a  concentrated  solution  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
tannin.  The  strongly  refractive  contents  of  the  spherical  bodies  are  coloured  blue  by 
solutions  of  iron,  and  form  a  reddish-brown  mass  with  potassium  bichromate.  If  the 
contents  are  extracted  with  water  containing  alkali,  acid,  or  alcohol,  the  membrane 
Is  left,  and  is  perhaps  what  has  been  termed  a  '  pellicle- precipitate,'  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  tannin  with  a  proteid*.  Pfeffer  states  that  spherical  bodies  of 
this  nature  are  found  in  particular  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  stem  and  petiole  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  petioles  of  Oxalit  itrkta  and  jicriatil/a  ,■  ac- 
cording to  Meyen  they  occur  also  in  Drimodium  gyraiu;  and,  according  to  Unger,  in 
Gljicyrrbiza.   . 

■  Sect.  ij.  Crystals  in  the  Cells  of  Plants'. — The  crystal-like  forms  de- 
scribed in  Sect,  7,  in  which  proteids  are  sometimes  found,  though  always  mixed 
with  other  organic  compounds,  are  not  common  phenomena,  and  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  very  abundant  true  crystals  of  lime  salts  now 

'  Unteisuchuiigen  iibcr  die  Leilbiindelkryptogamen,  Petersburg,  1871,  p.  109. 

'  Physiol.  Umeisuch,  pi  I.  Uebet  Reiibarkeil,  Leipzig  1873,  p.  13  fi  stq. 

'  See  Book  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  1,  Traube's  artificial  cells. 

*  Sanio,  Monatsber,  der  Berl,  Aliad.,  April  1857,  p.  154. — Hanaleio,  ibid.  Nov.  17,  1859. — 
Holincr,  Flora.  i8fi4,  pp.  17.1,  556,  and  1867,  p.  499. — Hilgers,  Jahrbuch  fiir  wiss.  Bol.  vol.  VI. 
1867.  p.  385.— Rosanoff,  Bot.  Zeiig.  i86s  «iid  1867.— Solms-Laubach,  Bot.  Zeiig,  1871.  nos,  31-33. 
— Pfil/er.  Flora.  1871.  p.  97, 
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to  be  described ;  both  from  a  morphological  and  physiolc^ical  point  of  view  the 
difference  is  very  great. 

Calcium  carbonate  occurs,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  in  plants,  not 
in  ihe  form  of  large  crj'stals  with  clearly  defined  faces,  but  in  finely  grannlar 
deposits'  whose  cnsialliiie  nature  is  recognised  only  by  their  behaviour  to  polarised 
light  (illuminating  in  a  dark  field  of  view  by  a  crossed  Nicol) ;  while  their 
solubility  in  weak  acids  with  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas  characterises  them  as 
calcium  carbonate.  It  occurs,  according  to  De  Bary,  in  the  form  of  roundish 
f^rains  in  the  Plasmodium  of  Physarum.  The  calcium  carbonate  imbedded  in 
the  cell-walls  of  many  marine  Algae,  Acelalularta,  CoraUina,  Melobesia,  Ac,  seems 
to  be  still  more  finely  divided,  their  structure  becoming  in  consequence  stony  and 
brittle.  It  occurs  in  an  excessively  fine  stale  of  division,  in  the  form  of  molecules 
invisible  even  under  a  magnifying  power  of  800,  in  the  structures  known  as 
Cystoiilhs,  club-shaped  outgrowths  of  the  walls  of  certain  cells  projecting  into 
the  cavity,  found  in  UnicaceK  and  Acanihacete  (vide  in/ra). 

All  other  crystals  found  in  plants  and  hitherto  accurately  examined  are  shown, 
by  their  form  where  this  is  recognisable,  and  by  their  reactions,  especially  by  their 
insolubility  in  acetic  acid,  and  their  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolution 
of  bubbles,  to  consist  of  Calcium  oxalate.  This  salt  is  widely  distributed,  especially 
in  the  tissue  of  the  Crustaceous  Lichens,  most  Fungi,  and  Phanerogams,  and  in 
the  form  of  very  small  granules  of  cr^-stalline  structure,  of  clusters,  of  bundles  of 
needles  (Raphides),  or  ofien  of  large,  beautiful  individuals  with  perfectly  formed 
crystalline  faces. 

In  Fungi  and  Lichens  the  crystalline  granules  are  commonly  small,  and  are 
not  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  cell-walls, 
and  frequently  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  hyphal  tissue  becomes  opaque  and 
brittle  in  consequence.  In  some  Lichens,  as  in  Psorosma  lentigerum,  according  to 
De  Bary,  minute  granules  of  calcium  oxalate  are  deposited  in  the  cell-walls  ol 
the  dense  cortical  tissue.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  crystalline  deposits  occui 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  Fungi,  as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  radiate 
spheres  (sphere-crystals)  in  the  swellings  of  some  of  the  hyphae  of  the  mycelium  of 
Phallus  caninus. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  occurrence  of  calcium  oxalate  in  most  AlgK, 
in  MuscincK,  and  in  Vascular  Cryptogams ;  but  it  is  found  very  abundantly  in  the 
tissues  of  most  Phanerogiims.  In  Dicotyledons  it  often  occurs  in  the  form  oi 
large  beautifully  perfect  Crystals  in  Ihe  cavities  0/  cells  (e.g.  in  the  mesophyll  and 
petiole  of  Begonia,  and  the  stem  and  root  of  Phaseolus).  Clusters  of  crystals 
are,  however,  much  more'  common  in  this  class,  and  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  bark  of  many  trees,  in  the  rhizome  of  Rheum,  He.  They  are  deposited  in  a 
protoplasmic  nucleus  (e.  g.  in  the  cotyledons  of  Cardiospermttm  Halicacabum),  the 
separate  crystals  being  completely  formed  only  in  the  exposed  part.  Sometimes 
also  (as  in  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita)  small  and  perfectly  developed  crystals  are  seen 
in  the  circulating  protoplasm. 

In  Monocotyledons,  especially  those  allied  to  the  Liliaces  and  Aroldeas,  the 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  occur  mostly  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  long  very  slender 
needles,  forming  the  so-called  Raffiides,  which  he  parallel   to   one  another,  and 
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usually  more  or  less  completely  fill  up  the  cells,  which  are  mostly  elongated.  Needles 
of  this  kind  are  formed  also  in  great  quantities  when  the  leaves  of  many  woody 
plants  change  their  colour  and  lose  water  by  evaporation  in  the  autumn,  although 
absent  during  the  period  of  growth. 

Where  the  crysUls  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell — and  this  is  usually  the  case  with 
Angiosperms— they  are  commonly,  perhaps  always,  coated  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  remains  after  solution  of  the  calcium  oxalate,  and  must  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  a  coating  of  protoplasm.  This  is  also  the  case,  according  to  Payen, 
even  with  raphides,  and,  according  to  the  accurate  observations  of  others,  also  in 
the  larger  single  crystals  and  clusters. 

In  Angiosperms  calcium  oxalate  occurs  apparently  only  rarely  deposited  in  tfu 
subslance  of  the  cell-wall;  Solms-Laubach  {l.c)  cites  different  species  of  Mesem- 
bryanlhemum  {M.  rkombeum,  ligrinum  lacerum,  slramitieum, 
Lemanni)  and  Sempcrvivum  calcareum,  in  which  fine  granules 
or  (in  the  last  case)  larger  angular  fragments  of  crystalline 
calcium  oxalate  are  scattered  through  certain  layers  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  leaves.  Among  Mono- 
cotyledons, PfefTer  has  observed  well-developed  crystals  in 
the  thickened  cuticle,  and  in  cells  which  lie  deeper  in 
the  tissue,  of  Dracana  reflexa,  arboren,  Draeo,  and  umbra- 

The  occurrence  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cell-walls  is,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Solms-Laubach,  of  common  occurrence  in  Gymnosperms. 
They  generally  consist  of  numerous  small  granules  of  un- 
recognisable  shape ;    not    unfrequently,  however,    they  are 
well-deveioped  crystals.     In  the  bast-tissue  of  all  parts  of 
the  stem  deposits  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  Cupressinese, 
Podocarpus,  Taxus,  Cephalotaxm,  and  Ephedra ;    they  are 
absent,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Phytlocladus  In'chomatMidet, 
SaUs&uria  adianiifolia,  Dammara  auslralis,  and  from  all  Abie- 
tine»  that  have  been  examined.    The  small  angular  granules 
or  larger  individual  crystals  are  usually  deposited  in  the  soft 
middle  lamella  of  the  walla  between  the  bast-cells.     Calcium 
oxalate  occurs  still  more  widely  deposited  in  the  cell-wall 
of  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
Gymnosperms,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  Abie- 
in'«w^y^"v."™r^yiS'.'^'ii""     'i"^iS ;  here  also  ihe  middle  lamella  of  a  common  cell-wall 
E  ^l"ue'  taltejj'Jd'  h  iht     '^  '^*  place  where  the  crystals  are  formed,  as  also  in  the 
ouier  byw  of  uk. ..ry  .Kick  Ml.     (jundles  of  thick-wallcd    hypodermal    cells  {e.g.  Ephedra). 
The   thick -walled   often   branched   prose  nchymato  us   cells 
abundantly  scattered  through  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  Gymnosperms,  the  so- 
called  '  Spicular  cells,'  not  unfrequently  contain  crystals  deposited  in  ihe  outer  layers 
of  their  cell-walls ;  these  occur  in  unusually  large  numbers  and  great  perfection  in 
Welwilsckia  mirabilis  (Fig.  52).     If  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  empty  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  retain  completely  the  form  of 
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ihe  crystals,  so  that  the  unpractised  observer  thinks  that  he  still  sees  them.  Fine 
granules  are  abundantly  scattered  through  the  thickened  cuticle  of  Gymnospenns 
(WehvitscAia,  Taxus  baccata.  Ephedra,  &c.) ;  or,  in  other  cases,  well-developed  small 
crystals  {Biola  orientalis,  Libocedrus  Doniana,  Cephaloiaxus  Forlund,  &c.). 

Qosely  related  to  these  deposits  in  the  cell-wall  itself  aie  the  clusters  of 
crystals  discovered  by  Rosanoff  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1865,  1867)  in  the  pith  of  Ktrria 
japonica  and  Ridmu  communis,  and  in  the  petiole  of  some  Aroideee  {Anihurium, 
Philodendron,  and  Polhoi),  which,  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  are  attached  to 
the  cell-wall  by  simple  or  branched  threads  of  cellulose,  and  are  even  covered  with 
a  cellulose  membrane.  Pfeffer  has  shown  that  the  large  and  beautifully  developed 
crystals  which  occur  in  the  kaves  and  branches  of  Ci/rw  vulgaris,  as  well  as  in  the 
bark  of  Salix  aurita,  Cdtis  auslralis,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Acer  opuli/oh'um,  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  beech,  and  oriental  plane,  are  also  enclosed  in  a  cellulose 
membrane  which  is  often  quite  thick,  and  united  in  its  growth,  in  one  or  more 
spots,  with  the  cell-wall. 

The  Crystalline  forms  in  which  the  calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  cells  of  plants 
are  extremely  numerous,  a  result  of  the  circumstance  that  this  salt  crystallises  in 
two  different  systems,  according  as  it  is  combined  with  six  or  with  two  equivalents 
of  water.  The  calcium  oxalate  containing  sis  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation 
Ip    yiC,0,-l-6  aq.  I  crystallises  in   the  quadratic  system,    the  fundamental  form 

being  an  obtuse  quadrate-octahedron  (the  shape  of  a  letter-envelope) ;  combinations 
of  the  quadratic  prism  with  the  obtuse  octahedron  are  met  with  in  abundance.  The 
raphtdes,  however,  belong,  as  respects  their  behaviour  in  polarised  light,  according  to 
Holzner,  to  the  klino-rhombic  system,  in  which  calcium  oxalate  crystallises  with  two 
equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation  fp^^(C,0,-f3  aq.J.  The  fundamental  form 
of  the  numerous  combinations  belonging  to  this  class  is  a  hendyohedron ;  it  produces 
derivative  forms  which  are  very  similar  to  calcspar  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  deposits 
in  the  cell-wall),  and  others  very  similar  to  calcium  sulphate.  The  clusters  of 
ciystals  (sphere-Kjrystals)  may  consist  of  individuals  of  one  or  the  other  system'. 

a.  As  respects  its  physiological  significance,  calcium  oxalate  is  a  metabolic  product 
which  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant,  an  excretion  similar  to  the  volatile  oils,  resin, 
and  other  sutistanccs  which  are  often  contained  in  glands. 

When  the  crystals  remain  so  small  that  their  volume  appears  inconsiderable  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  cell  itself,  this  latter  may  possess  protoplasm  capable  of  motion, 
nucleus,  chlorophyll,  and  starch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  of  Cucurbiia  or  the  mesophyll 
<A  Begonia.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  crystal  or  a  cluster  or  a  bundle  of  raphides, 
or  finally  a  mass  of  ^mail  crystals,  nearly  fills  up  a  cell,  no  other  organised  constituent  is 
usually  present.  The  cells  which  contain  raphides  have  loosened  walls  which  easily 
swell,  and  the  bundles  of  raphides  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  thick  gummy  mucilage. 
Such  cells,  which  serve  as  receptacles  for  crystals,  may  be  compared  to  simple  glands 
which  contain  volatile  oils  and  similar  sulistances. 

'  [Vesqne  has  tucceeded  in  reproducing  artificUlly  the  cryslalline  forms  in  which  caldum 
oulale  nukes  its  appeartmce  in  v^etable  tissues.  Raphides  are  produced,  according  to  bis  eiperi- 
menls,  io  the  presence  of  glucose  and  also  ot  dextKn.    See  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  jlh  ser.,  vol.  XIX. 
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b.  The  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  which  are  imbedded  in  the  middle  lamella  of 
a  common  cell-wall,  such  as  those  found  in  the  soft  bast  of  Coniferse,  have  evidently 
been  formed  in  the  very  spot  where  they  occur.  Pfitzer  has  shown,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  crystals  found  in  Citrui  ■vulgarii  are  formed  in  the  celi-cavily,  and 
become  enclosed  at  a  subsequent  period  by  cellulose  secreted  from  the  surrounding 
protoplasm,  which  then  coalesces  in  its  growth,  at  one  or  more  spots,  with  the  cell- 
wall.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  other  instances. 

c.  Cjitoliibi  are  at  present  known  only  in  the  Urticacez,  Cannabinex,  Moracese,  and 
Acanthacex  (Juilicia,  jidhalada).  In  the  three  hrst-named  families  they  occur  in 
isolated  Lut  numerous  cells  belonging  to  the  epidermal  system,  especially  of  the  leaves, 

either  in  the  larger  epidermal  cells  (spe- 

—      cies  of  Ficui),  which  are  often  elongated 

from  a  swollen  spherical  base  into  short 
bristles  (the  hop,  fig,  Breaisonetia,  Sec),  or 
in  more  deeply  buried  hypodermal  cells 
of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  as  to  Firiu 
riajlica  (Fig,  5j).  In  the  Acanthacez 
they  occur  in  large  numbers  in  isolated 
cells  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  which 
are  also  somewhat  enlarged.  Tn  all  these 
cases  the  cystolith  fills  up  the  cell-cavity 
almost  completely,  no  other  cell-contents 
being  discoverable.  The  mature  cysto- 
lith resembles  in  appearance  a  bunch  of 
grapes  with  its  stalt,  the  stalk  being 
attached,  in  Brousiontiia — where  two'tys- 
toliChs  usually  occur  in  a  cell — to  its 
side-wall.  The  body  of  the  cystolith  is 
hard  and  brittle,  the  stalk  flexible.  In  a 
dark  field  of  view  between  the  crossed 
Nicols,  I  have  found  the  cystoliths  of  Ficui 
ilajtica  not  luminous  even  in  small  frag- 
ments; they  do  not  polarise  light;  the 
calcium  carbonate  cannot  therefore  be 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  form.  Nothing 
of  a  crystalline  character  can  be  delected 
in  the  body  itself  (see  Hofmcistcr,  Lehie 
von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  180).  If  the 
*  *  cii^l^^c  uln^'wirt'cc'^iiiMtif' <  cpuiJ^i°""h^  object  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  bub- 
iineriiuuc»rit.ciufunutai°aciiiofi>piiiiL  y^  gf  carbonic  acid  gas  are  developed 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cystolith, 
vhile  the  previously  opaque  substance  of  the  concretion  becomes  gradually  trans- 
parent from  without  inwards.  Finally,  there  remains  behind  an  insignificant  skeleton 
of  an  organic  matrix,  in  which  the  calcium  carbonate  was  evidently  deposited  in  the 
finest  state  of  division.  No  cavities  are  to  be  seen  out  of  which  crystals  can  have 
disappeared;  the  matrix  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  lime  was  deposited  between  the  layers  of  the  matrix ;  since  the  outer 
portion  of  the  mass,  which  contains  an  especially  large  quantity  of  lime,  is  quite  uu- 
stratified.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  central  nucleus,  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  stalk,  which  is  much  denser  than  the  external  portion,  and  manifests  an  evident 
transverse  stratification,  as  well  as  radiating  fibres  of  a  denser  substance,  which  are 
obviously  a  &int  indication  of  an  intersecting  siriation.  On  addition  of  Schultz's  solution 
the  stratified  and  striated  nucleus  of  the  matrix  assumes  a  beautiful  dark  blue  colour,  the 
outer  portion  only  a  light  blue ;  the  former  consists  of  denser,  the  latter  of  more  watery 
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cellulose,  between  the  molecules  of  which  those  of  the  lime  have  been  deposited.  The 
cystoliths  originate  (in  Fkui  elaitica  on  Schicht's  authority,  i"  Brousionetia  from  my 
own  observation)  as  wart-like  outgrowths  from  the  inner  side  of  the  eeil-wall,  which 
then  swell  up  into  a  club-shaped  form  at  their  free  end,  and  become  impregnated  with 
lime.  After  the  lime  has  been  dissolved  and  solution  of  iodine  added,  it  is  seen  that 
the  surface  of  the  cystolith  Is  coated  with  a  thin  protoplasmic  membrane  In  which  the 
original  sculpture  of  the  whole  can  still  be  perfectly  made  out. 


[Mi^Nab  gives  (Journal  of  Botany,  new  series,  vol.  I.  p,  33)  for  the  composition  of  the 
potassium  chlorate  solution:  three  gmins  of  potassium  chlorate  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of 
nilric  acid  of  sp.  gr,  rio.  The  preparation  of  '  Bchullz's  solution*  is  thus  described  by  Schacht 
(The  Microscope  and  its  application  lo  vegetable  anatomy  sjid  physiology,  translated  by  F.  Currey, 
p.  43) :  Zinc  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add ;  the  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  under  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  until  it  attains  the  thichncss  of  a  syrup ;  the  syrup  is  then  saturated  with 
potassium  iodide,  the  iodine  added,  and  the  solution,  when  necessary,  diluted  with  water.  For  the 
'  iodine-solution '  ihe  same  authority  lecommeDds  one  graio  of  iodine  and  ihree  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.] 
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CHAPTER    II. 
MORPHOLOGY    OF    TISSUES. 


Sect,  i  a.  Deflnltioii. — In  the  widest  sense  of  the  terra,  every  aggregate  of 
cells  which  obeys  a  common  law  of  growth  (usually  however  not  uniform  in  its 
action)  may  be  termed  a  Tissue.  Aggregates  of  this  kind  may  originate  in  different 
ways.  The  cells  may  be  at  first  isolated ;  subsequently  during  their  growth  tbey 
may  come  into  contact,  and  so  completely  coalesce  at  the  surfaces  of  their  walls 
that  the  boundary  between  them   becomes  indistinguishable.     This  happens,  for 

example,  in  the  sister-cells 
which  have  arisen  by  divi- 
sion in  the  mother-cells  of 
Pcdiaslrum,  Calaslrunt,  and 
Hydrodicfyon ;  the  sister- 
cells  within  the  mother-cell 
have  a  'creeping'  motion 
which  lasts  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  be- 
come united  into  a  plate 
{Pedias/rum)  or  into  a  sac- 
like hollow  net  {ffydrodic- 
lyon),  and  continue  to  in- 
crease as  a  tissue.  In  the 
same    manner    the   sister- 

_        „  _  „  "^^"s  which  arise  in  the  em- 

™'l^^h^ii5.^Lot'^K'^hiJh  u^rlS'^to^™'"^"^^  bryo-sac    of    Phanerogams 

^•"^wA.  by  free-cell-formation  unite 

with  one  another  and  with 
the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  itself,  continuing  then  to  develop  as  a  continuous  tissue 
(the  endosperm)  and  to  increase  by  division. 

In  Fungi  and  Lichens  tissues  originate  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apical  growth 
of  slender  filaments  consisting  of  rows  of  cells  (hyphae),  and  of  different  orders 
of  branchlets  from  them;  each  filament  has  its  own  growth,  increasing  the 
number  of  its  cells  by  division,  and  branches  copiously ;  but  this  takes  place  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  different  hyphce  undergo  a  similar  development  at  definite 
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spots  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Fungus  or  Lichen,  so  as  to  form  surfaces,  threads, 
hollow  structures,  &c.,  which  possess  a  common  growth,  and  yet  consist  of  single 
elementary  structures  developing  individually  {Fig.  55), 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  instances  named,  and  of  some  similar 
ones,  the  fonnation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  multicellular  bodies  obeying  a 
common  law  of  growth  always  arises  from  the  cells  which  originate  by  bipartiiion 
from  common  mother-cells  remaining  in  connexion;  the  cells  are  in  these  cases, 


It   least   originally,  so  united    that  they  appear   like  chambers  in   a   mass  which 
continues  to  grow  as  a  whole  (Fig.  56). 

The  two  first-named  kinds  may  be  distinguished  as  false  tissues  from  the  latter  or 
true  form;  but  there  is  no  sharp  boundary-line  between  them.  In  many  cases,  for 
example,  the  endosperm  is  only  in  its  rudimentary  state  a  false  tissue,  due  to  the 
coalescence  of  isolated  cells;  in  its  further  development  by  cell-division  it  becomes 
a  true  tissue  {f-g-  Ricinui,  &c.).  The  cortex  of  many  Algx  and  of  the  genus  Chara 
is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  isolated  tilaments;  but  the  result  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  true  tissues.    Niigeli  and  Schwendener  (Das  Mikroskop,  vol.  II.  p.  563  et  irq.)  may 
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be  consulted  further 
Delesieria  Hj^gloijui 

Sect.  13.  Formation  of  the  Common  Wall  of  Cells  combined  into  a 
Tissue'. — If  the  cell-wall  between  two  adjoining  cells  is  thin,  it  appears,  even 
when  very  highly  magnified,  single ;  and  some- 
limes  this  is  also  the  case  when  it  has  already 
attained  a  considerable  thickness,  as  in  succulent 
parenchymatous  cells.  Usually  it  is  only  when  the 
wall  has  become  moderately  thick  that  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  one  side  of  the  partition- wall  belongs 
*  to  one,  the  other  to  the  adjoining  cell.     If  strati- 

fication and  differentiation  into  layers  occur  in  a 
sufficiently  thickened  wall  between  two  cells,  a 
middle  lamella  always  becomes  discernible  (Fig. 
57,  III),  on  either  side  of  which  the  cellulose  is 
superposed  in  the  form  of  layers  and  shells  gene- 
rally symmetrically  distributed,  so  that  tliose  on 
one  side  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
one  adjoining  ceU,  those  on  the  other  side  to  the 
other  cell  (Fig.  57,  i).  The  impression  may  thus 
be  given  as  if  the  layers  which  are  concentrically 
deposited  round  each  cell-cavity  formed  the  wall 
belonging  to  it  alone,  while  the  middle  lamella 
belonged  to  a  common  matrix  in  which  the  cells 
are  imbedded;  or  as  if  it  were  excreted  from  the 
neighbouring  cells.  Both  views  were  actually  held 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  middle  lamella 
was  then  termed  '  Intercellular  Substance.'  If  the 
older  fragments  of  tissue  represented  in  Fig.  57  are 
compared  with  the  younger  condition  of  the  same, 
the  thought  at  first  suggests  itself  that  the  middle 
n  ^  raiiidfc  lamellae  may  be  the  original  thin  walls,  on  which 
n.Hyarihe  thc  thicUcning-layets  have  been  deposited  on  both 
matiffif^  sides;  this  view  has  also  found  its  defenders, 
si>™.raKi,ii>  by  whom  the  middle  lamella  was  distinguished 
luitoyra/ixKJjr  as  the  'Primary  Cell-walL'     The  remaining  thick- 

ness   is    then    correspondingly   described    as    '  Se- 
or  if  it  is  differentiated  into  two  shells,  as  'Secondary'  and  'Tertiary 


condary,' 
Cell-waU.' 


'  On  the  formation  of  the  cortex  of  Ccraraiaceie  see  Nageli,  Die  neueren  Algensysteme 
(Neue.ibucg  184;).  and  Nageli  und  Ciamer,  Pflaiizenphysiologlsche  Untersuchungen. 

'  H.  V.  Mohl,  Vermischte  Schriften  botatiisclien  Inhulls.  Tubingen  1S45,  p,  311  il  «j. — 
Ditto,  Die  vegelabilische  Zelle,  p.  196. — ^Wigand,  Intercellulariiubstanz  und  Cuticula.  Brauiischweig 
1850. — Schacht,  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  der  Gewachse,  1856,  vol,  I.  p.  108. — 
Muller,  Jihrb.  liir  wiss.  Dot.  vol.  V.  1867,  p.  387. — Hofmei»ter,  Lehre  von  dei  PIknzeiuelle.  Leipzig 
1H67.  S  31. 
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In  lignified  tissues  the  middle  lamella  is  generally  thin  but  strongly  refractive, 
and  is  formed  of  dense  substance  not  capable  of  swelling.  When  the  rest  of  the 
substance  of  the  cell-wall  has  been  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
remains  (in  fine  transverse  sections)  as  a  delicate  net-work ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cells  are  isolated  by  boiling  in  potash  or  nitric  acid,  this  middle  lamella  is 
dissolved,  while  the  rest  of  the  cell-wall  is  preserved,  as  in  all  wood-cells  and 
very  many  bast-cells.  In  other  cases,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  4, 
the  middle  layers  of  the  partition- wall  of  adjoining  cells  are,  on  the  conirarj-, 
converted  into  mucilage;  the  layer  of  cellulose  immediately  surrounding  each 
cell-cavity  is  dense,  and  the  whole  appears  as  if  the  ceU-wall  were  imbedded  in 
a  mucilaginous  refractive  matrix  (the  so-called  'intercellular  substance');  this  occurs 
in  many  Fucacese  and  in  the  endosperm  of  Ceralonia  SiliqiAt  (Fig.  39,  p-  36).  On 
a  fine  transverse  section  through  the  cambial  tissue  of  a  branch  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  the  two  phenomena  here  described  may  be  seen  side  by  side;  the  wood- 
cells  show  the  thin  dense  middle  lamella;  the  young  bast-cells  appear  deposiied 
in  a  soft  mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  especially  thick  between  the  radial  rows 
of  cells,  and  is  interspersed  with  fine  strongly  refractive  granules  (crj'stals);  but 
both  forms  arise  out  of  the  same  young  tissue  (the  cambium),  the  walls  of  which 
are  simple  thin  lamella;,  between  which  the  celi-cavitics  themselves  appear  as  so 
many  compartments.  Objects  of  this  kind  are  well  adapted  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  supposition  that  in  general  the  formation  of  denser  or  softer  middle 
lamellae  depends  only  on  a  differentiation  of  the  substance  of  the  parti  lion- walls 
during  their  thickening,  a  view  which  explains  in  a  perfectly  simple  manner  all 
the  phenomena  belonging  to  it,  and  altogether  accords  with  growth  by  intus- 
susception. 

The  thin  perfectly  homogeneous  lamella  of  cellulose  which  bounds  the  young 
ceils  never  exhibits  a  separation  into  two  lamelliE ;  the  boundary-line  between  the 
two  cells  is  never  marked  by  a 
-fissure  dividing  the  partition- wall. 
Nevertheless  such  a  splitting  of 
the  still  very  thin  lamella  often 
takes    place    when    the    surface- 
growth    is    more    rapid,    as    in 
the   formation  of  the  intercellu- 
lar   space,    in    the     large-celled 
succulent  tissue  (parenchyma)  of 
vascular  plants,  in  the  formation 
of  stomata,  &c     Fig.  58  shows 
some   fully   grown   parenchyma- 
tous cells  from  the  stem  of  the         fi&  ^-Tnmv.rM  >cctio>.  tixQUKh  the  s^tui™  parcoch,™  ot  lOe 
Doaize  in  transverse  section;  the     tcUuiusp^tFuuHiiuUicsiiJiMiiiiioiihcKaiJds^). 
cells  were  at  first  bounded  by 

perfectly  flat  walls,  which  met  nearly  at  right  angles;  as  the  size  increased,  a 
tendency  arose  towards  a  rounding  off  of  the  polyhedral  forms,  the  unequal 
growth  clearly  leading  to  tensiorw  which  are  only  neutralised  by  the  destruction 
of  the  cohesion  in  the  substance  of  the  <ell-wall  on  the  line  where  one  wall  meets 
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the  other.  Thus  a  fissure  ariees  which,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  its  origin, 
assumes  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism  with  concave  sides  (Fig.  58,  s).  It  is 
filled  with  air,  and  becomes  one  of  those  intercellular  spaces  which  very  usually 
form  in  the  parenchyma  a  continuous  system  of  narrow  channels.  Not  unfrequenily 
the  portions  of  the  wall  which  bound  the  intercellular  space  grow  rapidly,  and  thus 
it  increases  in  size ;  the  cells  assume  irregular  star-shaped  outlines  in  transverse 
section,  touching  one  another  only  at  small  portions  of  the  surface,  as  in  the 
parenchyma  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  many  Dicotyledons,  and  the 
stem  o(  /uncus  effusus.  In  the  faces  of  the  cell,  where  no  other  wall  intersects 
them,  splittings  of  the  homogeneous  lamella  may  also  occur  locally;  sometimes 
these  are  limited  to  narrowly  circumscribed  places,  and  produce  flattened  cavities 
in  the  homogeneous  partition-wall.  In  other  cases  the  splitting  into  two  lamelUe 
takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  only  isolated  roundish  places  remain 
unaffected  by  it;   the  separated  lamella;  continue  to  grow  rapidly  by  intercalary 


growth,  and  bag-shaped  protrusions  of  adjoining  cells  are  formed  which  are 
separated  by  the  fragments  of  the  originally  unsplit  cell-wall  (Fig.  59).  In  other 
cases  there  follows  on  the  partial  splitting  of  the  partition -wail  a  local  growth  of 
one  or  both  of  the  two  laraellfe  (or  of  only  one),  so  that  a  fold  arises  which  intrudes 
into  the  cell-cavity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,/.  Finally,  in  some  species  of  the  genus 
Spirogyra,  the  septum  between  each  pair  of  cells  splits  into  two  lamelte,  each  of 
which  grows  as  a  protrusion  into  the  interior  of  the  adjoining  cell,  and,  when 
the  adjacent  cells  separate,  becomes  turned  inside  out  somewhat  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove  previously  folded  in.  When  the  walls  of  cells  forming  a  tissue  split 
everywhere  into  two  lamellje  (the  separation  proceeding  always  from  the  inter- 
cellular spaces)  and  become  rounded  off,  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  tissue 
takes  place  into  a  mere  mass  of  isolated  cells.     This  occurs  In  the  flesh  of  many 
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succulent  fruiu  {e.g.  Symphoricarpus  in  winter),  and  can  sometimes  be  ar^ficiallf 
brougfat  about  by  continued  boiling  in  water  (as  in  potato -tubers). 

The  origin  of  the  partition- walls  in  tissue-cells  which  increase  by  bipartition 
by  no  means  requu'es  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  composed  of  two 
lamellae.  In  this  case  one  would  be  led,  by  a  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  tissues  where  numerous  divisions  follow  one  another  and  intercelhilar  spaces 
afterwards  arise,  to  extremely  complicated  hypotheses,  which,  moreover,  are  not 
in  harmony  with  growth  by  intussusception.  Even  where  the  union  of  the  cells 
into  a  tissue  arises  from  (he  amalgamation  of  originally  separate  cells  (not  sister- 
cells),  the  union  of  the  cell-walls  is  so  intimate  that  no  boundary-line  can  any 
longer  be  perceived;  and  the  formation  of  a  middle  lamella  proves  also  In  such 
cases '  (as  does  the  formation  of  a  middle  lamella  generally)  that  the  hypothetical 
boundary-surface  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  splitting  of  the  homogeneous  lamella 
is  a  consequence  of  different  growth  on  its  two  sides.  Both  the  manner  in  which 
the  splittings  of  the  thin  homogeneous  partition-walls  arise,  and  also  the  formation 
of  the  middle  lamella  of  thick  walls,  contradict  the  supposition  of  an  originally 
double  partition- wall  in  tissue-cells ". 

The  splitting  of  the  partition-wall  and  the  growth  of  its  now  sepu^ted  lamellse 
lead  to  a  variety  of  configurations  in  the  interior  of  tissues,  which  may  be  col- 
lectively included  in  the  concepdon  of  the  Iniercellular  Space.  To  this  belong 
especially  the  large  air-conducting  channels  in  the  tissue  of  many  water  and  marsh- 
plants  (Nymphieacex,  Iridese,  Marsileacex,  &c.),  and  the  formation  of  the  cavity 
between  the  wall  and  the  spore-sac  in  the  sporogonium  of  Mosses'.  Peculiar 
processes  of  growth  of  the  adjoining  cells  are  not  unfrequently  connected  with 
the  origin  of  intercellular  spaces,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: — the  for- 
mation of  ordinary  stomata,  of  the  peculiar  stomata  of  the  Marchantie»,  and  of 
resin  and  gum-passages  (wok  infra). 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  partition -wall  of  two  cells  contributes  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner  to  the  production  of  air-  or  sap- conducting  channels,  which,  like 
the  air-  or  sap- conducting  intercellular  spaces,  may  form  a  continuous  system 
throughout  the  plant.  This  happens  by  the  partial  or  enUre  absorption  of  the 
partition-walls  of  adjoining  cells,  by  which  the  cavities  of  long  rows  of  cells  of  a 
tissue  become  connected.  Unger  has  appropriately  designated  this  a  CoaUseence 
of  Cells.  Vessels  of  this  kind  (Tracheidts  of  Sanio)  are  formed  in  the  sylem 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bimdles,  from  which  the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  have  dis- 
appeared; they  serve  for  conducting  air.  In  the  sieve-tubes  in  the  bast-portion 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  watery  mucilaginous 
contents  of  the   cells  are   not  replaced  by  air ;    the  communication  established 


'  For  examples  see  Hofmeister,  Handbuch,  vol.  1.  pp.  161,  163. 

■  I  may  lemind  the  reader  of  the  cleavage  of  crystals  us  an  analogous  case;  the  cleavage- 
foriaces  are  delermined  by  the  molecular  stnicture,  but  there  is  a  wide  diflereoce  between  them 
and  true  fissutei,  however  fine. 

*  The  wide  air-canals  in  the  stem  of  Equisetacex,  Grasses,  species  of  Allium,  UmbelliferEe,  and 
CompositBe,  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  inner  masses  of  tissue  and 
their  dryuig  and  splitting,  while  the  surrounding  tissues  continue  to  grow. 
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between  the  cells  of  one  row  serves  rather  for  a  more  rapid  movement  of  the 
contents  over  greater  distances.  Laliciftrous  Vessels  must  also  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  coalesced  cells;  they  are  the  result  of  very  early  and  complete 
absorption  of  the  partition- walls  of  adjoining  cells  belonging  to  straight  or  much 
branched  rows  in  different  systems  of  tissues. 

Here  however  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  vessels 
produced  by  the  coalescence  of  cells  and  intercellular  spaces ;  a  more  minute 
consideration  wilt  come  better  in  describing  the  systems  of  tissue. 

(a)  ' hterceUular  Substance'  and  'Primary  CeU"WaU!  The  hypothesis  implied  by 
these  terms  could  only  be  entertained  so  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  original 
thin  lamella  between  two  adjoining  tissue-cells  was  double,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
believed  that  the  stratification  of  the  cell-wall  was  brought  about  by  the  deposition  of 
new  layers.  The  expression  that  the  original  part  it  ion -wall  between  two  tissue-cells 
is  double  can  only  be  understood  in  two  senses: — either  it  means  that  the  lamella 
consists  of  molecular  layers,  and  that  two  of  these  contain  between  them  the  ideal 
boundary-surface  of  the  two  adjoining  cells,  or  that  there  is  an  actual  interruption 
of  molecular  connexion.  The  last  supposition  does  not  rest  upon  observation ; 
it  is  besides  contradicted  by  the  detection  of  weak  boundary -lines  between 
layers  which  nevertheless  are  molecularly  united,  and  have  no  cleft  between  them. 
Thus  in  the  layers  of  thick  cell-walls  and  of  starch-grains  there  are  no  clefts,  and 
yet  the  boundary-lines  between  the  layers  may  be  seen.  If  the  first  alternative  is 
assumed  to  he  correct,  the  question  with  reference  to  the  intercellular  substance 
depends  on  a  mere  verbal  controversy ;  for  if  the  original  homogenous  partition-wall 
is  held  together  everywhere  by  molecular  forces,  and  the  supposed  boundary-surface 
is  no  interruption  of  the  molecular  structure,  then  the  deposition  of  a  special  inter- 
cellular substance  at  the  same  place  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  ordinary  growth  by 
intussusception.  The  fact  that  the  boundary-line  between  cells  previously  separate 
disappears  by  subsequent  coalescence  proves  that  the  outer  molecular  layers  of  cell- 
walls  may  enter  into  molecular  union.  If  in  such  cases  a  middle  lamella  is  after- 
wards dilferentiated,  this  is  the  most  striking  evidence  against  the  explanation  of 
it  as  primary  cell-wall.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  step  by  step  the  be- 
haviour of  developing  woody  tissue  on  the  theory  of  the  primary  cell-wall,  one 
is  immediately  involved  in  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  on  the  supposition  that 
the  middle  lamella  is  simply  the  result  of  subsequent  different iation. 

(b)  Exampki  ^  the  formation  of  Inlereellular  Spacei.  The  Origin  of  these  spaces 
is  very  often  connected,  as  has  been  mentioned,  with  a  peculiar  development  of 
the  separating  cells,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tissue;  so  that  the 
intercellular  space  together  with  its  surrounding  cells  constitutes  a  peculiar  form  of 
tissue  or  an  organ  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  observation  of  some  cases  of  this 
kind  is  well  calculated  to  show  the  beginner  how,  even  in  tissue-formation,  processes 
which  are  morphologically  similar  or  equivalent  lead  to  entirely  different  physiological 
results.  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  more  general  and  detailed  manner  in  the 
third  Chapter,  and  in  Book  III. 

(i)  The  cleft  of  the  Stomata  of  the  epidermis  belongs  to  the  category  of  Intercellular 
Spaces,  and  its  origin  Is  peculiarly  calculated  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  mode  of 
formation  of  an  intercellular  space,  1  have  chosen  the  stomata  on  the  leaves  of 
Hyacititbuj  orientalij  as  an  esample.  Figs.  61-64  are  transverse  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  ee  in  all  of  them  are  the  epidermal  cells,  fp  the  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf.  The  stoma,  S,  is  formed  of  a  rather  small  epidermal  cell,  which  divides 
into  two  equal  sister-cells  by  a  wall  vertical  to  the  leaf;   in  Fig.  61,  S,  this  has  just 
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taken  place;  the  partition -wall  is  formed',  and  appears  as  a  very  thiD  simple  lamella, 
which  soon  thickens,  and  especially  where  it  meets  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  (Fig. 
61,  A).  The  thickening-mass  appears  at  first  quite  homogeneous;  afterwards  an 
indication  of  strati5cation  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  first  trace  of  a  separation  into 
two  (Fig.  61,  B).  In  Fig.  63,  /,  the  splitting  is  already  completed;  the  growth  of 
the  separated    lamellz  now  proceeds  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that  a  cleft  arises 


which  is  narrower  in  the  middle,  wider  without  and  within,  and  which  connects  the 
intercellular  space  1  (the  stoma)  with  the  external  air  (Fig.  64).  It  is  worth  mention 
that  before  the  division  of  the  mother-cell  an  obvious  cuticle  has  already  over- 
spread It  together  with  the  adjoining  epidermal  cells.  This  cuticle  is  easily 
recognised  in  the  condition  B,  Fig.  6a,  while  slil!  cnnlinuous;  by  the  splitting 
of  the  partition -wall  into  two  lamellx  it  finally  becomes  ruptured  (Fig,  63),  and 
by  the  cuticularising  of  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  now  separated  lamellz  it  is  afterwards 
continued  over  the  surfaces  of  the  cleft  {Fig. 
64),  If  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
stoma  is  followed  in  a  front  view,  it  is  seen 
that  the  splitting  of  the  parti  I  ion- wall  docs 
not  extend  throughout,  but  that  a  portion 
still  remains  undivided  at  each  end  where 
it  adjoins  the  original  mother-cell -well.  The 
two  cells  which  enclose  the  cleft,  or  Guard- 
cfth,  are  not  only  distinguished  from  the 
other  epidermal  cells  by  this  peculiar  mode 
of  division  and  of  growth ;  they  also  differ  from  tbem  in  containing  chlorophyll  and 

(3)  In  the  family  of  Marchantiex  belonging  to  the  Hepaticae,  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  stomaia  (Fig,  65,  B,  if)  is  much  more  complicated;  of  this  we  must 
speak  hereafter.  Here  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  even  before  the  formation 
of  the  stoma  the  epidermal  cells  become  detached  from  those  lying  beneath  over 
rhomboidal  areas  which  are  marked  off  from  one  another  by  walls  formed  of  cells 
which  are  not  detached  (Fig,  65,  B,  jt).  These  large  hypodermal  chamber^  each 
of  which  opens  to  the  outside  in  its  middle  by  a  stoma,  are  destined  to  enclose  the 
chlorophyll-containing  tissue  of  these  plants.     The  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the 


'  I  mas  unable  to  detect  nuclei  immediately  before  and  for  a  considersble  time  after  the 
division.  [Strasburger  has  however  succeeded  with  preparations  preserved  in  alcohol  in  distin- 
guishing, in  the  development  of  stomata  in  Iris  pumila,  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  and  the 
successive  stages  of  its  division;  see  Ueber  Zellbildung  und  Zelllheilung.  p.  115.  t.  v.  figs.  j8,  39; 
French  translation,  pp.  114-116.] 
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bottom  of  each  chamber,  after  repeated  divisions  vertical  (o  the  surface,  sends  out 
protrusions  upwards  into  the  cavity ;  these  grow  in  a  manner  similar  to  many  fila- 


mentous Alga^  divide,  branch,  and  form  chlorophyll,  while  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  tissue  of  these  plants  is  devoid  of  it. 
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(i)  The  origin  of  B^i'm~,  Gum-,  and  Lalex-paisagei  depends  also  on  the  formation 
of  intercellular  spaces  with  a  peculiar  development  of  the  cells  which  bound  them. 
As  1  shall  recur  again  to  these  structures,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  one  example. 
Fig.  66  represents  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  transverse  section  of  young  portions  of 
the  stem  of  the  ivy.  Conditions  such  as  B,  C  show  clearly  that  the  intercellular 
space  arises  by  the  parting  of  four  or  five  cells;  and  that  these  latter,  distinguished 
by  their  turbid  granular  contents,  increase  by  division.  The  formation  of  the  much 
wider  passages  D,  E  must  also  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  increase  and  growth 
of  the  cells  which  surround  the  passage.  By  the  growth  of  the  cells  which  bound 
the  intercellular  passage,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  of  their  division,  by  their  con- 
tents, and  by  the  circumstance  that  they  excrete  a  peculiar  sap  into  the  passage, 
3  structure  of  this  kind  becomes  a  differentiated  part  of  the  tissue,  which  is 
sharply  marked  off  from  Its  environment,  and   has  a  phy^ologlcal  function   of  its 


Sect.  i^.  Fotiob  and  SyBtems  of  TiBsnes. — The  entire  mass  of  the  cell- 
tissue  which  fonns  the  body  oF  a  plant  may  be  uniform  or  not;  in  the  first  case 
the  cells  are  all  similar  to  one  another,  and  their  modes  of  union  everywhere  the 
same.  This  case  is  rare  in  ihe  vegetable  kingdom;  and  it  is  only  the  simplest 
organisms  Ihat  are  constnicCed  in  this  manner.  Since  in  a  homogeneous  undifferen- 
tiated tissue  all  the  cells  are  alike,  their  union  into  a  whole  is  physiologically  and 
morphologically  of  very  subordinate  imporlance,  because  each  cell  represents  the  , 
character  of  the  whole  tissue.  Hence  it  not  unfrequenily  happens  in  these  cases 
that  the  cells  become  actually  isolated,  and  continue  their  life  singly;  and  such 
individuals  are  termed  Unicellular  Plants.  Only  a  little  higher  are  those  which 
consist  of  an  unbranched  row  of  perfectly  uniform  cells,  or  of  an  aggregation 
of  such  into  a  plate  or  mass.  When  numerous  and  densely  crowded  cells 
form  a  mass  of  tissue,  then  it  is  usually  the  case  that  different  layers  of  tissue 
develop  differently;  the  plant  then  consists  of  differentiated  tissues.  In  general 
their  arrangement  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  mass  of  tissue  has 
a  tendency  to  become  definitely  bounded  on  the  outside,  so  that  there  arises 
a  differentiation  of  outer  layers  of  tissue  from  the  inner  mass.  But  in  the 
mterior  of  the  mass  enclosed  by  this  Epidermal  Tissue  fresh  differentiations  arise 
in  the  higher  plants;  string-like  arrangements  of  cells  are  formed,  separated 
from  one  another  and  from  the  epidermis  by  Fundamental  Tissue;  these  strings  of 
tissue,  the  Vascular,  Fibrous,  or  Fibro-Vascular  Bandies,  usually  follow  in  their 
longitudinal  course  the  direction  of  the  most  vigorous  growth  which  immediately 
precedes  their  differentiation.  Not  only  the  epidermal  layer,  but  also  the  vascular 
bundles  and  fundamental  tissue,  are  however  usually  themselves  differentiated ; 
the  epidermal  tissue  into  layers  of  different  nature;  the  bundles  also  exhibit 
differentiation  and  generally  in  a  still  higher  degree.  In  this  manner  arise  in  the 
higher  plants,  instead  of  different  layers,  Systems  of  Tissues.  We  thus  usually 
find  an  Epidermal  System,  a  Fascicular  System,  and  the  System  of  Funda- 
mental  Tissue  lying  between  them  (Fig,  67).  But  whenever  a  differentiation  of 
tissues  of  this  kind  occurfi  in  a  plant,  it  only  lakes  place  progressively;  originally 
the  whole  mass  of  a  growing  portion  of  the  plant  (stem,  leaf,  or  root)  consists 
of  a  uniform  tissue  out  of  which,  by  diverse  development  of  its  layers,  these 
tissue-systems   have   their   origin.      This   tissue   of  the   youngest   parts   of  plants 
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which  is  not  yet  differentiated  may  be  termed  Primary  Tissue,  or,  since  its  cells 
are  always  capable  of  division.  Primary  Merislmt '. 

In  the  present  section  a  separate  paragraph  is  devoted  to  each  tissue-system, 
and  a  description  will  first  be  given  of  the  various  forms  of  cells  and  tissues  which 
are  constituents  of  all  systems.  Those 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  one  or 
another  system  will  be  discussed  in 
their  proper  place. 

(a)  In  reference  to  external  form, 
the  following  cell- combinations  may 
be  enumerated  :— 

(i)  The  term  Tuivt  may  be  ap- 
plied par  excellinct  to  aggregations  of 
similar  cells  which,  without  any  well- 
defined  external  form,  consist,  in  what- 
ever direction  the  section  be  made,  of 
numbers  of  cells.  Illaslrations  of  such 
tissues  occur  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  larger  Fungi ;  the  fundamental 
tissue  of  thict  stems  of  Ferns  and 
Monocotyledons  is  a  parenchymatous 
,  ■  tissue  pienetrated  by  other  forms  of 

tissue  in  the  shape  of  strings.  In 
Dicotyledons  the  pith  especially  comes 
under  the  same  denomination ;  it  may 
also  be  found  in  the  purest  form  in  the 
flesh  of  succulent  truits.  In  stone- 
fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  plum,  cocoa- 
nut,  &c.,  the  sione  consists  of  a 
sclerenchymatous  tissue.    It  may  also 

«— T  lo  of  h  t 'itivri  tiin  <     ™/r.      occur    that    forms    of    tissue    which 

r^ia.  The  craierij^mofirankai  h.Mihkkdarkcoiiiured  Mii-.oiuj      differ  morphologlcally  may  be  aggre- 

iiinillJ!°s^rairf  (mn  il'brtirRe'ini'e^;el"Jl°r°^rQ'Tx  a^  gated     intO    3    maSS    of    tlsSUC   Uniform 

in  its  physiological  characters,  as  in 
the  secondary  wood  of  trees  and  the  succulent  tissue  of  tubers,  such  as  the  potato, 
dahlia,  &c. 

(a)  A  row  or  Filament  of  Cell i  is  composed  of  similar  cells  placed  singly  side  by 
side  or  in  rows;  but  they  are  usually  connected  genetically.  Isolated  filaments  of 
this  character  occur  in  the  hyphx  of  Fungi  and  in  many  Algz,  where  they  have 
arisen  by  transverse  partition  of  an  apical  cell  or  by  intercalary  transverse  division. 
In  the  higher  planis  we  have  abundant  illustrations:~in  the  epidermal  hairs,  vessels, 
laticiferous  vessels,  sieve-tubes,  tannin -receptacles  (as  in  the  phloem  of  Phaieciai),  &c. 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  tissues. 

(3)  A  simple  Laytr  (^  Celli  results  where  similar  cells  are  so  united  in  one  plane 
that  the  entire  layer  is  only  a  single  cell  in  thickness.    Among  Cryptogams  it  is  not 


'  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  pilh  and  corle»  are  neither  fonns  nor 
systems  of  tissue,  but  are  altogether  indeBnite  and  undefinable  i  we  speak,  for  example,  of 
cortex  in  Thallophytes  in  quite  a  diiTcrcnt  sense  to  what  we  do  in  Vascular  Plants ;  the  cortex  of 
Monocotyledons  is  something  different  from  that  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons;  in  Ihe  latter  the 
cortex  has  quite  a  dillerent  signification  in  )oung  and  in  older  parts  of  stems.  I'he  same  is  the 
case  with  the  pith. 
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rare  for  a  whole  organ  to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  as  the  leaves  of  Junger- 
manniez,  or  even  the  entire  plant,  as  among  Algse  in  Ul-va  and  Rytipblaa,  In  the 
higher  plants  the  epidermis  usually  consists  of  a  single  layer,  and  this  is  not  unfre- 
qucntly  the  composition  of  the  vascular  bundle-sheath  (always  in  the  case  of  young 
roots) ;  in  water  and  marsii- 
plants  the  fundamental  tissue 
often  resolves  itself  into  simple 
layers  which  enclose  large  in- 
tercellular spaces,  as  in  Nupiar, 
Fig.  68,   Salviaia,   Muja,  Sc. 


It  is  not 


forTT 


of  tissue  to  be  composed  of  a 
number  of  simple  layers  of 
cells,  as  occurs  frequently  in 
the  secondary  wood  of  trees 
and  the  primary  cortex  of 
branches  and  roots ;  or  seve- 
ral simple  layers  alike  among 
themselves  are  in  close  juxta- 
position, as  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaves  of  Begoaia  and 
Fkui  eJaJtka, 

(4)  A  String  or  Bundle 
qfCkllj  is  an  elongated  mass 
of  tissue,  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  cells.      Many  of 

the  lower  plants,  such  as  some  simple   Fungi  and  Floridei,  consist  of  such  strings 

of  cells.     The  fundamental  tissue  of  the   higher  plants  is  sometimes  travers.d  by 

bundles   of  peculiar  cells ;    such  are  the 

hrown    sclerenchymatous    strings    in    the 

stem  of  PterU  aquilina  and  of  Tree-ferns,  1 

The  true  bast  of  Dicotyledons  not  unfre- 

quently   forms    bundles    in   the   soft    bast. 

In    all   vascular    plants    the    bast -like   and 

wood-forming    elements    are    united    into 

bundles,  the  Fibro- vascular  Bundles,  which 

form  true  I  issue -systems,  and  traverse  the 

fundamenlal  tissue. 

(5)  Groupt  cf  Cells  are  roundish  aggre- 
gations of  similar  cells.  In  the  lower  Algx, 
as  the  Chroococcacex,  groups  of  this  nature 
arise,  each  from  a  single  mother-cell,  and 
carry  on  an  independent  life  as  Ctll-/amiliei. 
In  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  higher 
plants  groups  of  peculiar  cells  are  often 
formed,  strikingly  ditfercnt  from  those  that 
surround  them,  as  for  example  the  groups 

of  laticifcrous  cells  illustrated  in  Fig.  69,     „/^J?'^^J:'5-m^"^i'^7ibedjL'^ii^t'^ro^'i[JIi^^ 

or  the  groupts  of  sclerenchymatous  cells  in     iiiiu=/i"U>tupp"»nduiicirrrpiJsnBii. 

the  soft  flesh  of  pears.    True  (compound) 

glands  arc  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  such  groups  of  cells  (i>jVe  infl-a). 

(6)  'In  the  cases  already  named  a  number  of  similar  cells  are  always  united  into 
a  whole;    but  it  also  frequently  happens  that   a  single   cell   acquires  a   character 
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different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  ones,  owing  lo  a  difference  either  in  its  fonn 
or  its  contents;  as  for  instance  the  stellate  hair  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue 
of  Nymphraeese  (Fig,  68),  and  the  Lithctyiti  In  which  the  cystoliths  {Fig.  53,  p-  68) 
are  formed,  &c.  Ceils  marked  by  such  a  striking  peculiarity  I  propose  to  call 
IMoblaitj ;  the  special  forms  will  be  described  further  on.  The  term  ErrmoblaJl,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  given  to  all  those  forms  of  cells  which  detach  themselves 
altogether  from  their  sister-cells,  and  continue  an  independent  life ;  such  as  the  spores 
of  Cryptogams,  antheroiolds,  pollen -grains,  some  gemmx  of  Hepaiicx,  &c.  The  entire 
individuals  of  some  lower  plants  are  eremoblasts,  as  most  Desmidicx,  Bacillariez, 
and  Siphonex  {Unicetlutar  Plants).  There  is  this  in  common  between  idioblasts  and 
eremoblasts,  that  the  individual  cells  usually  attain  a  high  degree  of  development ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  the  development  is  commonly  in  one  direction 
only,  while  in  the  latter  the  individual  cell  may  undergo  the  most  varied  differentiation, 
constituting  in  itself  an  organism  endowed  with  independent  life. 

(b)  Nagell  classifies  all  the  various  forms  of  tissue  under  two  primary  heads : — 
Generating  Tutue  or  Meriitem,  and  Permanent  tiiiut.  This  classification  is  by  no  means 
parallel  with  one  into  younger  and  older  cells;  for,  even  when  the  former  consists  of 
younger,  the  latter  of  older  cells,  there  are  also  other  additional  and  important 
differences. 

(i)  Meriitem  consists  of  cells  which  increase  slowly  in  size,  and  divide  repeatedly 
in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  the  resulting  cells  continue  to  divide,  while  others 
pass  over  into  permanent  tissue.  The  cells  which  are  still  capable  of  division 
(merismatic)  are  mostly  much  smaller  than  the  permanent  cells  which  are  developed 
from  them,  and  are  more  or  less  similar  to  one  another;  they  arc  easily  recognised 
by  their  smooth  thin  walls,  the  quantity  of  protoplasm  they  contain,  and  the  absence 
of  any  coarsely  granular  deposits.  Meristem  may  be  again  divided  into  the  two  fol- 
lowing kinds: — 

{a)  Primary  Meriitem  Comprises  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of  very  young  organs  or 
parts  of  organs,  as  the  apices  of  roots  and  stems,  the  youngest  leaves,  and  the  embryo ; 
tttfra  it  are  subsequently  developed  the  later  forms  of  tksue.  We  shall  hereafter 
discuss  this  form  of  tissue  more  in  delail. 

(J)  Secondary  Meriitem  occurs  in  those  Organs  or  parts  of  organs  which  have 
advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  primary  meristem,  and  therefore  contain  dlfTerenliated 
forms  of  permanent  tissue,  among  which  the  secondary  meristem  Is  usually  found  in 
the  form  of  thin  layers,  and  furnishes,  from  its  power  of  forming  cells,  the  material 
for  the  production  of  new  permanent  tissue  in  addition  to  that  already  in  existence. 
Various  forms  of  secondary  meristem  will  be  hereafter  described  under  the  names  of 
Cambium,  Tbiciening-ring,  and  Pbeilogen  or  Cork-cambium. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  large  cells  of  a  permanent  tissue  which  have 
already  attained  a  high  degree  of  development,  with  moderately  thick  walls,  a  large 
quantity  of  cell-sap,  ,but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  protoplasm,  and  which 
contain  chlorophyll-granules  or  other  coarsely  granular  deposits,  begin  to  grow 
and  to  divide  afresh ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  primary  cortex  of  annual  shoots  and 
stems  when  they  increase  rapidly  in  diameter.  The  cortical  cells  are  compelled,  by 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  wood,  to  stretch  in  a  tangential  direction ;  each  breaks  up 
by  repeated  radial  division  into  a  number  of  segments  (as  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  71); 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  behave  like  mature  permanent  cells.  Among 
plants  of  very  simple  structure  such  a  division  of  more  mature  cells  takes  place  in 
Conjugate,  especially  in  Spirogyra  (Fig.  13,  p.  17).  A  tissue  in  this  condition  has 
been  termed  Older  Meristem,  in  contrast  to  Younger  Meristem,  in  which  all  (he 
dividing  cells  are  still  in  their  youngest  condition. 

(j)   PermanenI  Tijiue  is  the   result  of  a  further  development  of  those  cells  of  the 
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primary  and  of  the  various  forms  of  secondary  meristem  which  no  longer  divide,  but 
grow  vigorously,  and  finally  attain  a  definite  development,  in  which  they  are  of  service 
to  the  plant  by  the  rigidity  or  some  other  property  of  their  cell-walk,  or  by  Ihe 
chemical  activity  of  their  contents.  The  most  various  forms  of  permanent  tissue  result 
from  similar  cells  of  the  same  primary  or  secondary  meristem. 

On  attaining  their  permanent  condition  many  forms  of  permanent  tissue  lose  the 
whole  of  their  living  contents,  especially  their  protoplasm,  of  which  dry  granular  vestiges 
are  sometimes  left  behind.  Such  forms  of  tissue  may  be  termed  Kenrnciryma',  and 
include,  for  esample,  cork-tissue,  and  the  tracheal  elements  of  the  wood-vessels  and 
vessel-like  wood-cells.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  Succulmt  Tujue,  the  cells  of  wh.ieh, 
during  the  life  of  the  organ,  remain  filled  with  chemical  products  of  the  vital  activity 
of  the  plant,  not  with  air  or  water.  These  succulent  tissues  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  groups; — In  the  first  the  cells  still  contain  protoplasm  in  an  active  vital 
condition,  and  are  therefore  able,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  grow  and  divide 
afresh — i.e.  to  pass  over  into  older  meristem,  phellogen,  Ac,  or,  on  being  wounded 
to  form  a  callus  or  cork-tissue — as,  for  example,  in  chlorophyll-containing  tissue, 
the  succulent  parenchyma  of  cortex,  or  of  tubers,  &c.  In  the  second  kind  the  cells 
pass  into  a  condition  of  permanent  quiescence,  as  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
protoplasm  becomes  unrecognisable,  or  remains  behind  as  a  doubtful  residue;  and 
where  the  celts  are  filled,  not  with  chlorophyll,  starch,  sugar,  inutin,  fatty  oil,  aleurone, 
or  other  reserve-materials,  but  with  excrementitious  products  of  various  kinds,  as 
volatile  oils,  resin,  gum,  cystollths,  clusters  of  cr)-stals,  &c.  Cells  of  this  description, 
and  tissues  composed  of  them,  are  apparently  never  capable  of  any  further  develop- 
ment ;  they  are  incapable,  for  example,  of  forming  a  healing  cork-tissue  over  wounded 
surfaces.  There  is  however  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  these  different 
forms  of  tissue  distinguished  by  their  contents ;  it  is  only  the  extreme  cases  that  can 
be  thus  characterised. 

We  also  find  the  greatest  variety  of  intermediate  links,  if  we  consider  the  various 
kinds  of  tissue  in  reference  to  the  thickness  and  consistency  of  the  cell-wall. 
Starting  from  ordinary  succulent  parenchyma  with  thin  but  firm  and  elastic  walls 
composed  of  nearly  pure  cellulose,  we  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  thin  cell-walls 
become  converted  into  cork  (periderm),  while  on  the  other  hand  the  cell-walls  of 
other  kinds  of  tissue  thicken  and  become  lignified  or  converted  into  mucilage,  or 
as  hard  as  stone.  The  nature  of  lignification  and  conversion  into  mucilage  has 
already  been  pointed  out ;  the  collenchymatous  development  of  certain  hypodermal 
tissues  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter ;  here  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  layers,  strings,  or  groups  of  cells  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary 
hardness  and  thickniss  of  their  cetl-walls.  Such  tissues,  which  may  arise  in  all  systems 
— as  for  instance  the  'Stone-cells'  (sclerobiasts)  in  the  flesh  of  pears  and  in  the  bark 
of  many  trees,  the  dark-brown  strings  in  the  stem  of  Tree-ferns,  &c.  —  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  collective  term  ScUrencbyma. 

If  we  now  consider  tissues  in  reference  to  the  form  and  the  mode  of  combination 
of  their  cells,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  the  latter  must  depend  on  the  former;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  cells  already  existing  must  influence  the 
growth,  and  therefore  the  form,  of  those  which  are  developing.  If  we  for  the  moment 
leave  idioblasls  out  of  account,  and  consider  merely  the  mode  of  association  of  similar 
cells,  we  find  that  the  old  distinction  into  Proienthyma  and  Parrncbyma  can  still  be 
maintained.  By  the  former  is  meant  a  grouping  together  of  elongated  fusiform  pointed 
and  usually  thick-walled  cells,  whose  ends  are  dove-tailed  between  one  another  without 
intercellular  spaces.    A  prosenchymatous  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  well  seen  in 


'  [This  term,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  employeil,  is  proposal  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  '  Leeritllengewtbc."] 
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the  fascicular  elements  of  the  wood  and  of  true  bast ;  but  the  fundamental  tissue 
is  also  not  unfrequently  prosenchymatous.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  are 
roundish  or  polyhedral,  leave  wide  spaces  between  them,  and  touch  one  another  by 
broad  faces,  the  tissue  Is  said  to  be  parenchymatous.  In  elongated  organs,  like  roots, 
intemodes,  &c.,  the  cells  are  usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth ; 
but  are  truncated  at  both  ends,  and  arranged  in  parallel  rows  with  broad  septa.  In 
green  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  parenchymatous  tissue: 
— the  so-called  PalUait-partnel^ma  beneath  the  upper  epidermis,  with  cells  elongated 
in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  densely  crowded  together  side 
by  side ;  and  the  Sfongj  Parmcbyma  of  which  the  under  half  of  the  leaf  consist*, 
with  roundish  cells  which  either  leave  between  them  comparatively  large  intercellular 
spaces,  or  are  furnished  with  outgrowths  and  branches  with  which  they  touch  the 
adjoining  cells,  so  that  the  tissue  becomes  still  more  spongy.  The  parenchyma  attains 
the  highest  degree  of  looseness  when  the  cells  form  a  number  of  many-rayed  stars 
which  are  in  contact  only  by  the  ends  of  the  rays,  as  in  the  stems  of  many  rushes, 
the  petiole  al  Muia,  &c.  The  tissue  of  the  larger  Fungi  (Fig.  ss,  p.  71)  can  be  properly 
termed  neither  prosenchymatous  nor  parenchymatous;  but  consists  of  a  number  of 
Hypha,  i.e.  long  slender  branched  filaments  growing  at  the  apex,  and  dividing  trans- 
versely ;  it  is  best  to  term  it  a  Hypbal  Tittue.  When  the  hyphx  are  densely  interwoven, 
and  their  cells  short  and  broad,  a  parenchymatous  appearance  is  presented  in  transverse 
or  longitudinal  sections,  and  such  a  tissue  has  been  called  Pteudo-parencbyma. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  individual  cells  in  a  tissue 
otherwise  homogeneous  to  become  developed  in  a  manner  strikingly  diifcrent  from 
their  neighbours ;  to  such  cells  1  have  applied  the  term  IJinblajt.  They  may  differ 
from  the  surrounding  tissue  in  three  different  ways:— (i)  Their  form  is  the  same, 
but  they  are  distinguished  by  their  contents:  as,  for  example,  by  a  coloured  cell-sap, 
or  by'containing  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  gum,  or  other  similar  substance,  in  which  case 
they  are  termed  Simple  Glandi  ;  or  they  may  contain  groups  of  crystals,  bundles 
of  raphides,  or  cystoliths,  in  which  case  1  have  termed  them  Litbocyiti.  (a)  In  cells 
which  contain  a  coloured  sap,  simple  glands,  and  lithocysts,  the  cell-wall  remains  thin, 
while  in  other  cases  it  becomes  so  thickened  that  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow  canal  or  a  small  central  hollow;  the  thickened  celt-wall  manifests  strati- 
tication  and  pore-canals,  and  is  usually  very  hard.  Idioblasts  of  this  kind  may  be 
included  in  the  general  term  Stone-cells  or  ScUroblatli.  They  are  seldom  isolated, 
but  more  often  associated  in  groups  or  layers,  and  then  form  the  tissue  already  de- 
scribed as  Scleren chyma.  (j)  In  the  two  kinds  of  idioblasts  already  described  a 
tendency  is  CKhibited  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  that  of  the  surrounding  cells ; 
scleroblasts  are  especially  characterised  by  outgrowths.  In  the  third  group  this  tabes 
place  to  a  remarkable  extent,  this  kind  of  idioblast  being  distinguished  not  only  by 
its  contents  and  the  form  of  its  cell-wall,  but  especially  by  its  great  increase  in 
size  and  rigorous  growth  and  branching.  I'his  Is  illustrated  to  a  moderate  extent  In 
Fig.  16  (p.  ai),  more  strikingly  In  ths  Spicular  Cilli  of  Gymnosperms  (Fig.  5a,  p.  66), 
which  usually  contain  a  number  of  crystals  in  their  thick  wall,  are  considerable  in 
size,  and  generally  branch  extensively.  To  tins  class  belong  also  the  Internal 
'stellate  hairs'  of  the  petiole  of  A^H^ior  (Kig.  68,  p.  81);  and  closely  allied  to  these  are 
the  structures  termed  by  Van  Tieghem'  'polls'  in  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
MonsterinesE,  a  group  of  Aroidex.  Fig.  70  represents  a  longitudinal  section  through 
the  petiole  of  Menslera  deticioia;  a  cell  1  lying  in  the  middle  parenchymatous  row 
has  branched  right  and  left  and  put  out  two  arms  extending  upwards  and  downwards 
into  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  parenchyma,  one  of  which  has  again  put  out  a  small 


'  Van  Tieghem,  Structure  des  Aroidecs ;   in  Ann.  des  Sei.  Nat.  1866,  vol.  VI.    See  al*o  Otto 
1,  Ueber  Sclerenchjnizellen.    Bre^lau  1870. 
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lateral  branch.    The  wall  of  this  cell  has  become  so  thick  that  its  cavity  \s  reduced 


■  of  Monsterinejc, 
iS  or  cut  with  a  blunt 
-  idioblasts  of  this  kind 
rab lance  to  many  epi- 
valls  that  their  contents 
w,  if  indeed  they  do 
But    in    other   cases  they 
e  when  the  plant  is  wounded. 


'  canal.  These  cells  are  very  abundant  I 
and  present  the  appearance,  when  the  petiole  Is  broken  at 
tnife,  of  tough,  slender  hairs  projecting  out  of  the  tissue. 
1  propose  the  term  Tricboblait,  in  order  to  express  their  r 
dermal  trictiomes.  Those  now  referred  to  have  such  thick  w 
are  oi  very  little  importance  from  a  physiolrgical  point  i 
not  altogether  disappear  and  become  replaced  by  air. 
contain  latex,  which  flo>is  out  in  greater  or  less  abundanc 
Such  structures,  the  peculiaritii  s  (  f  which  were  first 
recognised  by  David '  and  compared  by  him  to  the 
trichoblasts  in  the  petiole  of  Monsterinei,  and  termed 
Laticlferoiii  Crili,  were  previously  confounded  with 
true  laticiferous  vessels  which  result  from  a  coales- 
cence i)f  cells  (see  p.  86),  The  receptacles  for  latex  in 
Euphorbiacea:,  Morex,  Apocynacex,  and  Asclepiadea? 
are  very  long  cells  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  often 
much  branched  at  the  ends,  but  not  communicating 
with  one  another;  they  are  formed  at  an  early  period, 
near  the  apex  of  the  stem  in  the  young  fundamental 
tissue  of  the  primary  cortex,  or  of  the  pith  when  the 
side  of  the  vascular  bundles  next  the  pith  contains 
[Moem  (Hoya  carnoia) ;  in  other  cases  laticiferous  cells 
belonging  to  the  cortex  put  out  branches  through  the 
ring  of  wood  into  the  pith  (Euphorbiaceac,  Moreie). 
The  laticiferous  cells  of  the  leaves  are,  in  the  ca.se  of 
Euphorbia,  only  prolongations  of  those  of  the  inter- 
nodes.  The  extraordinary  length  of  the  laticiferous 
cells,  especially  in  Hrya  carnosa,  makes  it  difdcult  to 
recognise  their  true  nature;  but  it  is  easily  explained 
by  their  early  formation  near  the  ajiex  of  the  stem, 
which  necessitates  their  keeping  pace  with  the  growth 
in  length  of  the  stem  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaf.  These  laticiferous  trichoblasts  are 
most  easily  seen  in  EapharUa  tpleadem,  since  they  are 
Teadily  isolated  in  consequence  of  their  thick  firm  cell- 
wall,  and  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  any 
other  form  of  tissue,  by  the  peculiarity  in  the  form 
of  the  starch-grains  as  well  as  the  coagulated  latex 
which  they  contain.  The  laticiferous  cells  represented 
in   Fig.  71   (slightly  magnified  and  reduced  about  }  In  .-  *- 

length)  have  been  obtained  by*  allowing  the  ends  of  ,i,''^i,'^,ii^^™°j;.'  '™«^'''"^  "^tTi 
branches  oi Ei^borbia  jpiiadens  to  decay  in  water  until  lii":  J rf  pmnchimatooi  cdUii^m  m- 
the  tissue  has  become  very  soft ;   lumps  of  the  sofi 

mass  were  then  dissected  with  needles  under  the  microscope,  and  the  pulpy  tissue 
washed  away  as  completely  as  pos^ble,  until  the  long  laticiferous  cells  were  ex- 
posed, and  allowed  their  closed  ends  to  be  fully  examined.  The  structure  of  the 
laticiferous  cells  in  the  leaves  can,  according  to  David,  be  determined  with  much 
certainty  by  first  extracting  with  alcohol,  and  then  rendering  them  transparent  by 
boiling  in  potash.     In  Fuus  clastua  the  laticiferous  cells  are  thin-walled  and  more 
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dilRcult  to  follow;  still  more  so  in  the  oleander,  where  also  the  ( 

A  Coaleicen^e  i^fCcUi  arises  from  the  tissue-lite  union 
of  similar  cells,  until  their  contents  completely  coalesce, 
the  partii  ion- walls  becoming  partially  or  wholly  ab- 
sorbed. In  this  manner  are  formed  those  filiform  ag- 
gregates of  Intercommunicating  cells,  constituting  tubes 
filled  with  air  or  sap,  which  are  known  as  Vends,  such  as 
Wood- vessels.  Bast-vessels  or  Sieve-tubes,  and  Latiei- 
ferous  Vessels.  But  roundish  groups  of  cells  may  also 
coalesce  by  the  absorption  of  their  walls  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  single  large  cavity  tilled  with  sap;  these  are 
included  under  the  general  term  Glands  (or  may  be 
specially  distinguished  as  Compound  Glands).  Just  as  the 
distinction  between  idioblasts  and  true  tissue-cells  is 
only  a  progressive  one,  depending  on  the  augmentation 
of  certain  characters,  so  a  coalescence  is  only  an  extreme 
case  of  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  adjacent  cells;  the 
contents  of  these  mingle  to  a  certain  extent  through 
their  partition- walls  by  diffusioii  (osmose).  Hence  we 
frequently  meet  with  tissues  consisting  of  peculiar  cells, 
which  behave  physiologically  as  if  they  had  coalesced, 
although  it  is  questionable  whether  the  cavities  of  the 
cells  are  actually  in  communication  one  with  another. 

True  Latict/rrous  Vtssch  are  composed  of  coalescent 
cells  containing  latex  and  endowed  with  the  same  pro- 
perties as  we  have  already  described  as  belonging  to  the 
laticiferous  cells  of  Euphorbiacei,  Moreae,  Apocynacei, 
and  Asc[epi>idex,  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  obser- 
vations which  are  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion,  these 
vessels  originate  from  rows  of  cells  in  the  young  tissue, 
and  especially  in  the  fibro-vuscular  bundles,  coalescing 
at  an  early  stage  by  the  complete  disappearance  of 
their  transverse  septa;  long  tubes  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
7*)  being  ihus  formed  tilled  with  latex,  which  usually 
anastomose  with  one  another  laterally,  and  traverse  the 
whole  plant  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  system  of 
tubes ", 

The   Cichoriacex,   Campanulacex,   and    Lobeliacex 

possess   very  perfectly  developed  laticiferous   vessels 

belonging   to   the   lib ro- vascular   bundles,  which   they 

accompany  throughout  the  whole  plant  in  the  form 

of  rcticulatcly  anastomosing  tubes,  imbedded,  in  the 

case    of   Cichoriacese   in    the    outer,    in    that   of   the 

»>i^dl'I.7'iv*^*ii^vft^!iA^'«i^d°i^      two  other  orilers  in   the  inner  phloem- layer.     Their 

"^ k^'ib' toolSrcJn'M  blir*^  ^cJr"«!l     'o''™  is  best  recognised  by  boiling  sections  of  these 

pierc  ..f  ..iK!..co.iiinii«  uarciHii'wk  of  yucuiiu      plants  for  Eome  minutes  in  dilute  potash  solution  ;  the 

onii  1  c.  iif.j  nijj.ui  1.-  anastomosing  tubes  are  then  clearly  recognised  in  the 

transp.irent  tissue  (Fig.  72),  and  it  is  easy  to  expose  them  entirely  in  large  pieces.     In 

'  What  follows  is  founded  mainly  on  Ilaiislein's  researches  reported  in  his  Preisschiift,  Die 
Milch^iaflgefosse  und  die  veiwandtcn  Organe  der  Rinde.  Berlin  |S6.(,  See  also  Dippcl,  Enlstuhung 
der  Milchsoftgefiiise  und  dcren  Stcllung  in  GefiL»buiidcls}'slcm.  Rotlcrdaiii  1S65. — Vogel  in  Jahrb. 
fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  V.  p.  31. 
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Pip:rxn   iCarifM   and  Faicaicrlla)  the  latjciferous  ressels,   on  the  other   hand,   run 
ihr-iigh  tbe  iilem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles;   thev — i.r.  the  cells  by  the 
coiie-iccnce  of  which  they  are  formed— are  repeatedly  produced   in   layers  from  the 
camb:um   «ith  ^the   other  ^elements   of  the  xylem ;    pitted  and   reticulately  thickened 
veacb  alteroate  with  them.     The  branches  of  the  laticiferous  vessels  envelope  these 
in  alt  directions,  and  are  sometimes  timily  fixed  to  them  superRcially ;  but  hori- 
zon*^ branches  of  th.se  tubes  also   penetrate  the   medullary  rays,  and  terminate, 
lowanls   tbe   primary   cortex,  in   scat- 
tered ramitiraiions  or  recurrent  knots, 
as  also  in  the  pith  if  tiie  stem  is  hollow. 
As  in    the  other    families,    a    copious 
anastomosis  of  laticiferous  vessels  is  de- 
veloped in  the  horizontal  part  it  ion- walls 
which  the  medullary  tissue  forms  at  the 
oripn  of  each  petiole  in  the  hollow  of 
tbe   stem,    penetrating   the    horizontal 
partition- wall  in  countless  ramihcations 
and  in  sei-eral  layers  one  over  anolhiT, 
and  connecting  tbe  vessels  belonging  to 
tbe  medullary  rays  with  tii<  sc  of  the 
whole  wood-cylinder.    In  Papaverareje 
(CirHJearum,  Paptnifr,  Sangaiaaria)  the 
laticiferous  vessels  are  also  very  per- 
fectly  developed ;    they   are   not  here, 
however,  as  in  the  families  just  named, 
united   into  ribbon-shaped  groups,  but 
run   mfistly  at  a  greater  distance  from 
one    another,    dispersed    through    the 
phloem    and     the    surrounding    paren- 
chyma; single  ones  appear  also  in  the 
pith,  but   do   not    penetrate  into  the 
sylem.     Lateral  outgrowths  and  cross- 
anastomoses  are  seldom  found  in  the 
stem,  but  abundantly  in  the  leaves,  and 
especi.illy  in  the  carpels,  in  which  close- 
meshed   reticulations    are   formed,   ac- 
cording to  Unger,  in  the  parenchyma- 
tous fundamental  tissue;  similarly  also 
in  the  cortex   of  the  root.     In   this 
family,    especially    in    the    parenchyma 
of  the   root  of  Saagvinaria  canademii, 
the   origin    of   the   laticiferous   vessels 
from  the  coalescence  of  rows  of  cells 
may,  according  to  Hanstein,  be  proved ; 
owing  to  their  imperfect  union  the  re- 
sulting tubes  appear  moniliform.     In  Aroidei  laticiferous  vessels  united  into  a  net-work 
occur  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  and   the  fundamental  tissue;  but  some  genera,  as 
Caladiam  and  Arum,  also  exhibit  the   peculiarity  of  laticiferous  tubes  running  within 
the  xylem,  which,  from  their  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  from  their  struc- 
ture, must  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  spiral  vessels.     Simple  broad  tubes  similar 
to  these  also  traverse  the  fundamental  tissue,     [n  the  genus  jlrrr  the  sieve-tubes  are 
transformed  into  laticiferous  vessels,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  position  in  the  phloem 
and  the  structure  of  their  wall. 

True  laticiferous  vessels  scarcely  occur  among  Monocotyledons.    The  peculiar  and 
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abundant  latex  in  the  bulb-scales  of  Allium  Cepa  is  found  in  broad  elongated  rows  of 
cells,  whose  broad  septa  exhibit  sieve-  or  latticed  stnicturc,  tmt  whose  actual  per- 
foration   is    not  quite  certain    (Fig.  ;;),     Where   two    tubes  of  ths  kind  lie  side 
by  side,  the  longitudinal  walls  also  show  a  pitted  structure  similar  to  that  of  im- 
mature sieve-tubes.    These  rous  of  cells  traverse  the  bulb-scales,  at  whose  base  they 
anastomose,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  scapes,  in  lo:ig  nearly  parallel  rows,  which  are 
generally  separated  from  the  epidermis  by  from  one  to  three  layers  of  cells.     Similar 
rows   are   formed   by    the    Utricular  Fniels '   of  Amaryllidea;,  as  Narciuui,   Lrueojuni, 
and  Galanlbus;   they    resemble,  moreover,  laticiferous  vessels   in   this,  that  the  septa 
of  the  ro«-s  of  cells  become   partially,  sometimes 
entirely,  absorbed;  but  their  sap  is  not  milky,  and 
contains  numerous  needle-like  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  (raphidcs).     Allied  to  these  are  numerous 
other   structures    in    Monocotyledons    which   bear 
scarcely  any  other  resemblance  to  laticiferous  ves- 
sels.    In  some  genera  of  Lilince^,  as  Scilla,  Orniibo- 
galum,  and  MuJcari,  the  utricular  vessels  often  consist 
of  short  interrupted  rows  of  cells,  and  in  the  bulbs 
themselves  larger  isolated  parenchymatous  cells,  re- 
sembling the  former  in  containing  raphides.    That 
cells  containing  raphides  may,  however,  unite  into 
tubes,  which  resemble  morphologically  laticiferous 
vessels,  is  shown  in  CommelynaceK.    Here  rows  of 
cells  which  are  early  distinguished  from  those  which 
surround  them  by  containing  raphides  arise  in  the 
young   parenchyma   of   ihe   fundamental   tissue   of 
the    intemodes    and    leaves.      While  their   neigh- 
bours  continue   to  divide,  they  do  not,  but  re- 
main unaltered,  and  their  septa  are,  according  to 
Hanstein,  absorbed  as  the  entire  organ  grows  and 
sitie''ot*^/h™'crtr'^rih'™Jlw™'^'''''h'      ^^^  ^''"^  '"  consequence  elongate.     In  this  man- 
iiiticic;'/ PMcKiq-ma: irihe tat« nf ttK nm-      ncr    long    continuous    tubes,    filled    with    raphides 
iHjpiaiiiiibn^nj'it.iiii*iS°;SViir>."Upa'ra"     of  enormous  length,  are  formed  from  the  rows 
'c^iiliul'MnJdn'Li™  "'  '*""  '*'""''  "     "'^  "^^"^  °^  *''*  fundamental  tissue  which  contain 
crystals ". 
As  in  Monocotyledons  we  find  transitional  forms  between  the  imperfect  laticiferous 
vessels  of  bulb-scales  and  simple   lithocysts  which   do  not  contain  latex  but  only 
raphides;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Sie-ve-iuhes  result  from  a  true  coalescence  of  cells 
which   usually,   it  is  true,   contain  mucilaginous  proteids,  but  sometimes  also  latex,  as 
in  Acrr  according  to  Hanstein,  and  in  Convolvulacese  according  to  Vogel,  I.e.' 

While  true  laticiferous  vessels  are  confined  to  a  few  natural  orders.  Sieve-tubes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  apparently  an  essential  constituent  of  the  phloem  (bast-portion)  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  They  occur  nowhere  else,  and  their  morphological  structure 
will  therefore  be  spoken  of  under  the  fibro- vascular  bundles;   we  must  here  speak 

'  [These  vessels  were  termed  'vesicular'  in  Ihe  ist  edition  of  this  translation.  The  pre5cnt 
rendering,  corresponding  to  the  French  'vaisscaux  utriculcux.'  is  a  more  correct  rendering  of 
'Schlauoheefaa5e,'andeitprcs^es  the  fact  ihal  they  arc  Composed  of  rows  of  cells  (utricles)  the  cavities 
of  which  have  not  coalesced  by  the  absorjilion  of  Iheir  septa.] 

•  Sec  Hanstein,  /,  c ;  also  in  Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Akad.  1 859. 

'  III  ni!di1ion  to  the  forms  of  cells  already  named,  latex  occurs  also  in  the  ioterccllular  passages 
of  many  |.lanls,  ns  Rkm,  Alisma  Phi/ago,  fsc,  and  occasionally  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  as 
in  Cariea,  some  Convolvulacea;,  &c.  On  this  subject  see  Trecul,  Compt  rend.  vol.  LXI,  1865. — 
Van  Tieghcm,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  5th  ser,  vol.  VI,  1866.— David,  i.t.  p.  57. 
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of  them  as  a  special  form  of  coalescence  of  cells.    They  mate  their  appearance  in  the 
young  phloem  in  the  form  of  long  tubes  arranged  in  rows,  with  thin  walls  and  trans- 
verse or  oblique  septa,  on   which  a  net-wort   of  thickening- ridges  is  soon   observed, 
enclosing  thinner  areolae.    At  a  later  period  these  latter  appear  to  he  actually  perforated, 
while  tlie  thickening- ridges  between   them  often  swell  up  enormously.     In   this  con- 
dition the  septum,  perforated   by  3   numl>er  of  pores,  is  termed  a   Sipvcfilale ;   it  is 
usually  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  which  therefore  appears  dilated  at  its 
septa,  the  si  eve- plates,  and  hence  acquires  a  very  characteristic  form  (Fig.  74).     Sieve- 
plates  of  simpler  structure  are  also  usually  formed  in  the  side-walls  where  two  sieve- 
tubes  come  into  contact.     In  their  early  stage  the  sieve-tubes  usually  contain  a  tough 
albuminous  mucilage  very  little  affected  by  various  solvents,  which  accumulates  on 
both   sides  of  the  plate,  and  fills  up  the   pores.     The    peculiar   configuration  of  the 
sieve-plates,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  longitudinal  sections  of  them,   render  the 
observation  of  these  characters  extremely  difficult ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  perforation  of 
the  sieve-plates,  which  can,  however,  be  proved  by 
a  method  first  employed  by  myself.     It  Is  suffi- 
cient to  saturate   thin   longiludinal   sections  of  the 
phloem  with    iodine-solution    until   the   contents  of 
the   sieve-tubes   begin  to  turn  brown,  and  then  to 
add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;   this  dissolves  the 
cell-walls  and  the  substance  of  the  sieve-plates,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  mucilaginous  contents  coloured 
a  deep  brown.    The  accumulations  of  protoplasm 
on  each  side  of  the  sieve-plate  are  now  seen  to  be 
united  by  slender  threads  of  the  same  substance  (Fig. 
74,  p),  which  evidently  previously  filled  the  perfora- 
tions  or   Sint-Porej ;    and   their   continuity   proves 
that  the  pores  actually   constituted   a  connection 

between  two  neighbouring  tubes.     Mohl  gave  to  the  i'""--  t4.-pi*c«  wi,m  vrvc-iuin  unite, 

aeve-tubes  discovered  by  Hartig  the  term  Lattieed  ii>inariii>ci;ii.~anby'iuTpiiuikiu.iii.  Amm 
celh',  since  neither  he  nor  subsequent  observers  ^a^i.^JHj^  YnSTStaKJUn*™,™ 
were  able  to  ascertain  the  aetuni  perforation;  but  JJiIt'|?^!*lI^,'^^^4jJ,'„^i,^^^'"""^ 
Hanstein  succeeded  in  determining  it  by  means  of  in'iiiHtn'MeorihcHpiDniiiiiritiiiHdi/ihT 
Schube's  solution.  It  is  not  even  yet  by  any  means  !li'icnl'^''I^ih^^''rt^™om  o'"i°e''i"c'^e- 
certain  whether  all  the  rows  of  cells  in  the  phloem  ^""^ 
which  have  in  recent  times  been  called  sieve-tubes 

have  perforated  sieve-plates,  and  are  therefore  the  result  of  actual  coalescence.  The 
cells  of  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  also  not  unfrequently  exhibit  a  sieve- 
plate-!ite  structure  on  their  walls  (see  Fig,  2r,  p.  34),  as,  for  example,  in  the  pinni 
of  Cycadei,  the  bark  of  Ccrapeg'ta  aptylla  (Asclepiadex),  &c, ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
latter  Borscow  unhesitatingly  asserts^  that  they  are  not  perforated,  the  pores  being 
still  closed  by  thin  membranes.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  laticiferous  cells  of 
Ceropegia,  as  well  as  (according  to  David,  I.e.  p.  57)  those  of  Euphorbiacex,  are  connected 


'  Mohl,  Bol.  Zeil.  1855,  p.  87J.  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.  1S56.  vol  V.  pp.  141  ifQ.]— Nageli  Silz- 
ungsber.  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  1861.— Sachs.  Flora,  1863,  p.  68.— Hanstein,  Die 
Milchsaftgefasse,  Berlin  1S64,  p.  33  el  itq. 

'  [Hartig  termed  the  sieve-tuliea  Siebrohren.  which  has  been  rendered  'cribriform  vessels'  by 
some  English,  and  '  lubes  cribreui '  by  French  writers.  Mohl  preferred,  for  the  reason  slated  in  ihe 
text,  to  call  Ihem  '  Gitteriellen,'  which  has  been  variously  rendered  'cellulic  clalhrat^,'  '  cellults 
treilliscea'  or  ■  grillagees.'  'latticed  cells'  or  ■clalhratc  cells'] 

'  BotBcow.  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  348. 
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with  the  parenchymatous  cells  which  adjoin  them  by  such  lattice  plates,  which, 
although  they  do  not  bring  the  cells  into  communication,  must  nevertheless  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  certain  constituents  by  diffusion. 

An  illustration  of  the  coalescence  of  cells  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
(mostly  filled  with  air)  especially  those  which  have  bordered  pits,  as  well  as  the  wood- 
celts  with  bordered  pits  {Tracbc'iJei),  of  which  sufficient  has  already  been  said  (Figs.  3  j- 
17,  pp.  S5-27),    In  the  vessels  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Angiospcrms  formed  from  short 
cells  with  large  cavities,  the  transverse  or  oblique  septa  commonly  disappear  aliogether, 
so  that  the  entire  row  of  cells  forms  a  completely  continuous  tube.     But  frequently, 
as    in    Helianthui,    Sencbut,    Ciriium,    &c.',    the 
septa  are  only  partially  absorbed,  thick  ridges 
remaining,    which    have    a    reticulate    or    lat- 
ticed form,  or,  when  the  septa  are  very  ob- 
lique, even  scalarifonn.  When  true  wood-vessels 
form  air-conducting  tubes  in  this  manner,  the 
separate    parts    having    previously   been    closed 
cells,  the  tubes  are  also  in  communication  with 
one  another  laterally  through  the  open  bordered 
pits  already  describud.     In  tracheides  which  are 
arranged  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner,  as  those 
of  Conifers  (Fig.  aj,  p.  15)  and  Ferns  (Fig.  a?, 
p.  27),  this  lateral  communication  is  the  only  one, 
since  in  ihe  cells  pointed  at  both  ends  there  are 
DO  true  septa  which  could  be  broten  through.   It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtful  whether  the  cells 
out  of  which  annular  and  spiral  vessels  arc  formed 
(see  Fig.  18,  p.  zj)  are  always  in  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  especially  when  the  spiral 
cells  remain  short,  as  in  the  ultimate  branches 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  veins  of  leaves, 
where   they    are    often    considerably    enlarged. 
Preparations  In  which  the  structure  can  be  very 
easily  observed  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  very 
young  leaves  for  some  time  In  potash  solution 
and  then   placing  them   in    glycerin.     Where, 
however,  the  spiral  vessels  are  formed  at  an 
oti  Jlii^  pe'iok"of?(X%""i..in  oj^^,™,."^       early  period  in  these  organs,  attaining  subse- 
^rt^i^'i'wck°!^'X^re1^pc''oLS^'ilII"oiIJ>i^        quenCly  a  considerable  length,  so  that  the  coils 
'''''^l*L'wi'™''VtlL*l'''' ''°"°'° "'"'"''' ""^        "'^  *''^  spiral   thread  which  were  at  first  very 
dnwnajiirtiiiiEtpiriiiiandiHciiiiieideiiichcdfraiii       closc  become  widely  separated  (Fig,  75),  it  may 
'he  ii^oidngcciKindllT™  w"i  ' s'l^ai't^  u       ^^  assumed  that  the  thin  membrane  which  sepa- 
fomoiaipitieoriinwmdiin!,  fates  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  spiral  prosen- 

chymatous cells  becomes  ruptured,  and  thus  the 
cells  are  placed  in  communication  with  one  another  for  considerable  lengths.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  it  is  convenient  not  to  limit  the  definition  of  a  vessel  to  cases 
in  which  the  component  cells  actually  coalesce  into  a  tube.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  different  forms  of  tissue,  we  find  transitional  structures  ;  and  the  definition  of  terms 
must  not  be  founded  on  a  single  characteristic  selected  arbitrarily,  but  on  a  general 
consideration  of  all  the  morphological  and  physiological  characters. 

The  forms  of  coalescence  now  described  possess  the  common  physiological  function  of 
providing  a  means  for  the  transport  of  food-materials,  and  of  promoting  and  acceleratins 


'  See  E.  Tangl  in  Sitzungsber.  dcr  kais.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  Vienna.  May  187:. 
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this  transport  to  the  more  distant  oi^ns  through  the  continuous  tubes  which  they 
form.  This  is  shown,  among  other  evidence,  by  the  course  of  these  tubes,  which  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  growth,  and  therefore  enables  them  to  place 
those  organs  in  which  food-material  is  produced  in  connection  with  those  which 
require  it.  This  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  sieve-tubes,  which  serve  for 
the  transport  of  the  difficultly  dilfusiblc  proteids,  and  secondarily  also  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates'. It  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  laticiferous  vessels,  in  so  far  as  they 
contain  proteids,  oils,  and  carbohydrates.  This  function  of  the  laticiferous  vessels 
is  not  disproved  by  the  fact'  that  they  usually  also  contain  secretions  that  are  not 
serviceable.  The  purpose,  finally,  of  the  wood-vessels  is  to  form  channels  filled  wilh 
air  within  the  close  woody  tissue,  replacing  the  air- conducting  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
succulent  parenchyma. 

A  totally  different  physiological  function  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  assigned  to  the 
last  form  of  coalescence  of  cells  to  be  described,  the  Compound  GlanJi,  That  these  have 
no  use  connected  with  the  transport  of  food-material  is  shown  by  their  round  form, 
which  renders  them  quite  unserviceable  for  placing  different  parts  of  the  plant  in  com- 
munication. The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  foct  that  the  substances  which 
accumulate  in  glands  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  growth,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
excrementitious,  or  as  secondary  products  of  metabolism  *. 

The  papular  usage  of  the  term  Gland  is  extremely  indefinite,  including  not  only 
single  cells  with  peculiar  contents,  but  also  certain  external  organs  like  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  and  the  coilcters  or  glandular  hairs  of  many  leaf-buds.  In  this  extended 
signification  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  definition  to  the  term.  In  order  to 
get  a  good  definition,  we  must  exclude  in  the  first  place  the  bodies  hitherto  known 
as  Unicellular  Glands,  which  must  be  associated  with  lithocysts  and  gum-cells  under  the 
designation  of  Idioblasts,  as  the  term  has  already  been  defined  (p.  84),  We  may  now 
define  a  Gland*  as  a  group  of  cells  sharply  differentiated  from  those  that  surround 
them,  whose  intervening  septa  become  absorbed,  so  that  a  single  cavity  is  formed, 
which  is  often  surrounded  by  special  layers  of  tissue,  and  filled  with  excrementitious 
products,  especially  volatile  oils.  This  definition  excludes  certain  closely  related  forms 
of  tissue,  such  as  the  nectaries  and  colleters"  already  mentioned,  which,  however,  in 
order  to  indicate  their  affinity,  may  be  designated  Gland-like  bodies.  In  contradistinction 
to  true  glands. 

Good  examples  of  glands  in  this  sense  are  furnished  by  the  large  receptacles  for 
volatile  oil  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  rind  of  various  species  of  Citrui.  They 
may  be  recognised,  eren  fc  the  young  ovary  of  the  flower,  as  roundish  groups  of 
cells,  distinguished  by  containing  a  turbid  protoplasm  and  small  drops  of  oil.  The 
walls  of  these  cells  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  the  individual  cells  can  be  separated 
by  pressure.     The  walls   then   deliquesce,  and   a   large   globular  cavity  is  formed, 


'  See  Snchs,  Flora,  1863,  p.  50.— Brlosi.  Bot.  Zelt.  1873,  nos.  20-J3.  [Briosi  deiecled  the 
preseDce  of  extremely  finely-divided  starch  in  the  sieve-tubes  of  a  large  number  of  plants.  Experi- 
ments lead  tiim  10  think  that  by  compression  the  starch  particles  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
perforated  partition  from  one  cell  to  auother.] 

"  Sachs,  Experimental- Physioli^c,  p.  386. 

'  [See  also  Meyen,  Ueber  die  Secretionsorgane  der  Pflanien,  Berlin  183;.— J.  B.  Martinet, 
Organes  de  secretion  des  vigitaux :  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  Jlh  ser.  vol.  XIV,  187*.  It  has  bccQ 
(D|£csled  diat  the  contents  of  glands  and  similar  secreting  oi^ans  are  not  really  excrementitinus,  but 
that  they  serve  to  protect  the  plant  by  preventing  the  consumption  of  the  leaves  &c.  by  insects 
and  other  animals.] 

*  [The  term  is  here  used  b  a  somewhat  more  restricted  sense  than  is  usual  in  English  botanical 
works,  in  consequence  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  corresponding  German  term  '  Driise,' 
in  which  the  idea  of  something  compound  is  implied.] 

*  See  Sect  15,  under  the  head  of  Epidermis,  p.  101, 
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filled  with  watery  protoplasm  with  large  drops  of  a  voladle  oil  lloatlng  in  it.  Tlie 
layers  of  cells  «hieh  surround  the  cavity  form  an  envelope,  which  diiTerentialcs  it 
sharply  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  origin  of  two  different  forms  of  gland 
in  Diclamnui  Fraxinella  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures,  taken  from  Rauter'. 
Fig,  76  represents  the  development  of  a  gland  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  the  contents 
of  which  are  the  source  of  the  powerful  odour  of  the  plant.  These  leaf-gUnds  of 
Diciamnuj  originate  from  only  two  cells,  oiil'  of  which  belongs  to  the  young  epidermis, 
the  other  to  the  subjacent  parenchymatous  layer;  the  former  divides  again  into  two 
layers  of  cells,  the  outer  of  which  (d)  forms  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis,  while 
the  inner  one  (f)  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  tissue  of  the  gland,  the  principal 


part  of  which  originates  by  divisions  of  the  two  mother-cells  of  the  gland  [pp) ;  the 
enveloping  layer  of  the  gland  is  here  but  slightly  developed,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  C. 
On  the  flower- it alks,  bracts,  and  sepals  of  the  same  plant  are  formed  large  sessile  or 
shortly-stalked  glands  of  somewhat  ovoid  form,  bearing  at  their  apex  a  single  hair 
(Fig.  77,  h).  These  always  arise,  as  Rauter  has  shown,  from  a  single  cell  of  the  young 
epidermis,  which  divides  first  vertically,  then  tangentially  (Fig.  77,  J) ;  thus  two  layers 
are  formed,  the  outer  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis,  while  the  inner 
produces,  by  further  divisions,  the  tissue  of  the  gland  (S),     In  the  further  course  of 


'  Rauter,  Zur  Entwickelungsgescliichte  einiger  Trichomgebilde.   Wien  :87i. 
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development  the  whole  substance  of  the  gland  now  tecomes,  as  it  were,  forced  outwards 
above  the  surface  of  the  organ  (C) ;  and  when,  Rnall^,  the  secreting  tissue  is  absorbed, 
a  cavity  is  formed  filled  with  mucilage  and  drops  of  volatile  oil,  and  surrounded 
only  by  the  continuation  (jf  the  epidermis.  Similar  to  glands  in  their  origin  are  the 
gum-passages  and  gummy  swellings  of  diseased  stone-fruit.  Gregorieif  found  the  seat 
of  the  formation  of  the  gum  in  them  to  b^  principally  the  soft  bast  of  the  iibro- vascular 
bundles  which  traverse  the  fruit-pulp ;  the  cell-walls  become  absorbed  after  they  have 
swelled  up,  and  cavities  with  undefined  boundaries  filled  with  gum  are  thus  formed, 
which  sometimes  exude  their  contents  externally  through  the  flesh  of  th.'  fruit  when 
the  production  of  gum  is  excessive. 

While  the  origin  of  the  structures  now  described  is  the  coalescence  of  cells  previously 
separated  by  partition- walls,  the  canal-like  Secifiaclei  for  Secretions  are  formed,  in  many 
plants,  by  cells,  previously  in  contact  by  their  partition- walls,  separating  from  one 
another  and  leaving  an  intercellular  space  {in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig,  66,  p.  78), 
into  which  the  secretion  flows  from  the  surrounding  cells.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  secretion,  we  thus  get  Reiin-passagei,  as  in  most  Coniferse  and  Terebinthaceic, 
Cum-paiiagei  in  Cycadex,  passages  with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  resin  in  UmbcUiferiE 
and  Araliacex;  Lotex-pasiagei  in  Rbut  and  m  jllisma  Plaalaga  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  petiole  in  front  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  and  passages  with  different  vola- 
tile oils,  often  coloured,  as  in  the  Composit^E.  Similar  Secretha-canah  ^  occur  also  in 
Clus'acei  (the  contents  of  the  canals  of  Garcinia  Morella  yielding  gambogf)  and  in 
Pittosporex ;  among  Monocotyledons,  in  addition  to  Atiima  Planlago,  we  find  them 
In  Aroideae.  Among  Ferns,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  detected  in  Maratlia  and 
jingiaplerii,  and  by  Hegelmaier  in  some  spiecies  of  Ljicopodium,  as  L.  inundaium,  alo- 
pecuriuJei,  and  anriolinum.  Plants  which  possess  sec  ret  ion -canals  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
laticiferous  vessels;  but  they  both  occur  in  some  Cichoriaceje  as  Sca^ymus,  Cynaraeea; 
as  Cirjium  and  Lappa,  and  in  some  Aroidex  as  PhUoJendran.  They  are  in  that  case 
distributed  through  different  tissue-systems.  Thus  in  Philodendraa  the  laticiferous 
vessels  are  found  in  the  phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  secretion-canals  in 
the  funda.Tientai  tissue ;  while  in  Scolymm  and  Cirjiam  the  laticiferous  vessels  run 
through  the  phloem,  the  sec  ret  ion -canals  through  the  fundamental  tissue  cf  the 
cortex'.  Where  there  are  only  secretion -canals,  they  may  belong  cxciiisively  to  the 
fundamental  tissue  of  the  primary  cortex  (Tagelei  faiula,  according  to  Van  Ticghem), 
or  exclusively  to  the  phloem  (the  stem  of  Piircipcrum  Jabira,  according  to.  Van 
Tieghem),  or  to  both  systems  (Umbelliferas) ;  in  Conifera:  they  occur  in  the  pith 
and  primary  cortex,  and  also  in  the  phlo.  m  and  xyleni.  Where  they  are  found  in 
the  secondary  phloijm  formed  out  of  the  cambium,  the  secretion-canals  may  be 
produced  repeatedly  with  other  elements  of  the  soft  bast  in  concentric  layers,  as  in 
CuiMmla,  Umbelliferie,  &c. 

The  simplest  forms  of  sec  re  lion -canals  are  produced  by  three,  or  more  commonly 
four,  longitudinal  rows  of  secreting  cells  separating  from  one  another  far  enough  to 
form  a  narrow  intercellular  passage  which  they  fill  with  their  secretion,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  roots  of  Composite,  where  definite  groups  of  canals  of  this  nature  are  formed 
in  the  double  vascular  bundle-sheath.  If  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  secretion- 
canal  attains  a  vigorous  development  in  breadth  and  thickness,  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages, which  were  at  first  narrow,  become  considerably  broader  (Fig.  66,  p,  78),  while 
the  secreting  cells  which  surround  them  also  enlarge,  divide  in  radial  and  tangential 
directions  (in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  canal),  and  thus  form  round   the  canal 


'  See  especially  Van  Tieghem,  Les  canaux  secreteurs  des  plantes,  Ann.  des  Sci,  Nat.,  5th  scr. 
vol.  XVT,  1872.— Muller  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bgt.  vol.  V.  p.  387.— Thomas,  iUd,  vol.  IV.  pp. 
48-()0, 

'  Van  Tieghem,  in  the  French  translation  of  the  3id  ed.  of  this  work,  p.  1 58. 
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a  mass  of  tissue  of  characteristic  form  one  or  more  layers  in  thickness,  the  cells 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  containing  a  turbid  fluid  with  drops  of  oil  and  resin 
floating  in  it,  and  by  their  walls  being  not  ligniHed  and  usually  thin.  If  the  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  secret  ion -canal  does  not  increase  in  siie,  the  formation  of  the 
canal  or  intercellular  passage  is  sometimes  altogether  suppressed ;  the  secreting  cells 
retain  their  secretion,  and  furm  gland-lite  groups  of  cells  instead  (Fig,  78,  A,  D). 

Secretion-canals  resemble  laticiferous  vessels  in  this  respect,  that  they  follow,  as 
a  rule,  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  organ,  even  when  they  do  rot  lie  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  and  also  that  they  penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  plant,  although 
particular  organ>:,  especially  the  fruit  and  flower,  are  destitute  of  them.  When 
any  part  of  the  plant,  especially  the  stem,  which  is  rich  in  them,  is  wounded,  and  the 


canal  therefore  broken,  the  contents,  forced  by  the  pressure  which  masses  of  tissue 
exercise  on  one  another,  escape,  in  the  same  manner  as  latex,  collect  round  the 
wound,  and  finally  become  hard.  In  this  manner  are  obta'ned  the  various  binds  of 
resin,  as  that  of  Conifene,  mastic,  sandarach,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  as  dried  latex  such 
as  euphorbium,  lactucarium,  opium,  &c. 

Sect.  15.  The  Epidermal  Tisaae. — A  difTercntiation  into  epidermal  tissue 
and  inner  fundamental  tissue  can  evidently  only  arise  in  ihose  plants  and  parls' 
of  plants  which  consist  of  masses  of  tissue.     In  general  the  contrast  of  the  two 
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is  die  ria:T:e;-  iae  more  the  part  of  the  plant  is  exp>oscd  to  air  anil  light,  under- 
crrcr.i  anJ  ssbmer^ed  parts  showing  it  in  a  smaller  degree;  in  those  destined 
13  a  '.:~z^i  •.eim  of  life  the  formation  of  epiiiemiis  is  usually  also  more  perfoci. 
The  direrence  be'.a-een  epidennis  and  fundamental  tissue  can  only  be  estab- 
lijhe-i  by  the  outer  layers  of  cells,  whose  morphological  character  is  otherwise 
smUar.  becoHiing'  distinguished  by  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  iheir  cell-walls, 
and  by  harir.g  smaller  cell-cavities  than  those  which  lie  deeper.  In  this  case 
there  is  nsaally  no  sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two  tissues ;  the  charac- 
teHsdcs  gradually  increase  the  more  nearly  the  cell-layers  approach  the  surface. 
TfcU  is  nsually  the  case,  among  Algje,  with  the  FucaceiK  and  larger  FlurideM, 
wiih  many  Lichens  and  the  fructifications  of  Fungi ;  even  in  the  stem  of  Mosses 
the  formation  of  epidermis  is  often  indicated  only  in  this  manner.  The  con- 
trast between  epidermal  and  inner  tissue  becomes  most  marked  when,  besides 
a  sharp  boundary  between  the  two,  a  different  morphological  development  dis* 
tinguishes  the  two  kinds  of  tissue.  In  the  sporogonia  of  Mosses  and  in  all 
Vascular  Plants  al  least  one  cuter  layer  of  cells  may  be  distinguished  in  this  sense 
as  e[»dennal  tissue,  and  is  termed  the  Epidermis.  In  true  roots  and  many  root  like 
underground  stems,  as  also  in  many  submerged  plants,  the  epidermis  is  only 
slightly  different  from  the  subjacent  tissue  ;  but  in  most  parts  of  stems  and  leaves  it 
shows  an  altogether  peculiar  development  of  its  cells,  giving  rise  to  stomata  and 
Irichomes  of  the  most  various  kinds.  In  many  leaves  and  parts  of  stems,  the 
epidermis,  after  it  has  already  become  a  recognisable  tissue  (iluring  or  aller  the 
bud' condition)  undergoes  cell-division  tolerably  late,  by  which  it  becomes  divided 
into  two  or  more  layers.  From  this  epidermis  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells 
(Pfitzer,  /.  c.  p.  53)  those  layers  of  tissue  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as 
Hypoderma  which  lie  beneath  the  simple,  rarely  beneath  the  multilamellar  epidermis, 
and  perform  the  physiological  function  of  strengthening  the  epidermal  tissue,  without 
however  belonging  lo  it  genetically,  while  they  are  strikingly  distinct  from  the  deeper 
lying  fundamental  tissue,  although  genetically  a  part  of  it.  This  hypoderraa  consists 
chiefly  of  layers  of  thick-walled  sclerenchymatous  cells,  sometimes  even  of  basi-likc 
fibres.  In  Phanerogams,  especially  Dicotyledons,  the  hypoderma  is  mostly  developed 
as  CatUnchyma,  the  cell-walls  being  strongly  thickened,  and  in  a  high  degree  capable 
of  swelling  at  the  longitudinal  angles  where  three  or  four  of  them  meet  (Fig.  ii, 
B,  p.  24). 

In  those  parts  of  plants  which  live  long  and  which  increase  greatly  in  thickness, 
the  epidermal  system  attains  a  further  development  in  the  production  of  Cork.  This 
originates  in  the  epidermis  itself  or  in  the  subjacent  layers  of  tissue  by  subsequent 
cell-division,  occurring  often  very  late,  and  by  the  suberisation  of  the  newly-formed 
cells.  The  formation  of  cork  often  continues  for  a  very  long  period,  or  is  renewed 
after  interruption;  and  when  this  occurs  uniformly  over  the  whole  circumference, 
there  arises  a  stratified  cork -envelope,  the  Periderm,  replacing  the  epidermis,  which 
generally  perishes,  and  surpassing  it  as  a  means  of  protection.  But  not  unfre- 
quently  the  formation  of  cork  penetrates  much  deeper;  lamellaB  of  cork  arise  deep 
within  the  steni  as  it  increases  in  thickness;  parts  of  the  fundamental  tissue  and 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  or  of  the  tissue  which  afterwarils  proceeds  from 
them,  become,  as  it  were,  cut  out  by  lamcllfc  of  cork.      Since  everything  which 
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lies  outside  such  a  structure  dies  and  dries  up,  a  peripheral  layer  of  dried  tissue 
collects,  which  is  very  various  in  its  form  and  origin.  This  structure,  abundant  in 
Conifene  and  in  many  dicotyledonous  trees,  is  the  Bari,  the  most  complicated 
epidermal  structure  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(a)  the  Epidtrmal  Formation  of  Iballofbyies  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  cells  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  becoming  smaller  and  firmer  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  surface ; 
the  cell-walls  very  generally  become  darker,  as  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  cortical 
tissue  of  many  Lichens,  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  peridia  in  Gasteromycetes  and 
Pyrenomycetes ;  in  the  pileus  of  many  Hymenomjcetes  the  epidermal  layer  may 
be  detached  in  large  pieces  (Fig.  79).  From  the  small  difference  between  cortex 
and  fundamental  tissue  in  these  Thallophytes,  it  may  appear  doubtful  whether  the 


outer  layer  should  be  termed  cortex  or  epidermis;  when  the  cortical  tissue  is 
moderately  thick,  this  layer  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  it.  With  Tiiallophyles,  as 
with  higher  plants,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  displays  a  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  hairs. 

The  Muscinei  (Hepaticac,  Sphagnaceae,  Musci)  exhibit  a  great  variety  with  reference 
to  the  epidermal  formation.  While  in  many  other  HepaticK  «c  have  scarcely  any 
indications  of  one,  in  the  family  of  Marchantiea:  (Fig.  65,  p.  78)  an  epidermis  perfectly 
developed  and  provided  with  stomata  suddenly  makes  its  appearance.  In  Mosses  the 
epidermal  formation  on  the  leafy  stem  is  limited  to  this,— that  the  cells  towards 
the  surface  become  narrower,  their  walls  becoming  thicker  and  assuming  a  deeper 
i-ed  colour;  the  outermost  layer  often  produces  numerous  long  rhizoids  {Fig.  80). 
In  Bog-mosses  (Sphagnaces),  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  outermost  layer  of  cells 
of  the  stem,  or  from  two  to  four  such,  assume  an  entirely  different  character.  These 
cells  (Fig.  81,  t)  have  thin  colourless  walls ;  their  cavities  are  much  larger  than  those 
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of  the  inner  tisue;  the  walls  sometimes  show  slender  thickening-bands  running  in 
a  spiral  manner,  and  open  externally  by  large  orificeii,  being  also  in  communication 
with  one  another  by  simibr  ones  (1).  In  the  mature  state  they  contain  nothing 
but  air  or  water,  which  rises  in  them  by  capilUrity.  Within  this  epidermal  tissue  the 
Stem  Is  simitar  to  that  of  Mosses;  the  cells  become  towards  the  surface  gradually 
narrower,  thicker- walled,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  A  similar  epidermal  layer,  and  with 
»inilar  hygroscopic  properties,  occurs  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids  and  of  some 
AroideK. 

Like  the  other  forms  of  tissue,  the  epidermis  also  attains  a  greater  perfection  in  the 
sporogonia  of  Mosses ;  the  variously  differentiated  internal  tissue  of  the  sporangium 


is  surrounded  by  a  highly  developed  true  epidermis,  sometimes  provided  with  stomata 
(Fig.  8j). 

(b)  The  Epidermla'.  In  Vascular  Plants  the  epidermal  tissue  consisU  usually  only 
of  a  single  superficial  layer  of  cells,  the  true  EpUUrmii.  In  its  origin  It  always  consists  of 
a  singb  layer;  but  this  sometimes  splits  into  two  or  more  by  divisions  parallel  to  the 

'  H.  von  Mohl,  Veimi=chle  Schiiften  hot.  Inhalls.  Tubingen  1845,  p.  j6o_F.  Cohn,  De 
Cuticula.  VtatislariK  iSso.-Leilgcb,  Dinkschriflen  der  Wiener  Akad.  1865.  vol.  XXIV.  p.  253.— 
Nicolai,  Schriften  der  phj-s.-otonom.  Geselli.  Konigsbeig,  1865.  P-  73-— ''"homa*.  Jaliib,  liir  wiss. 
Bol.  vol.  IV.  p.  jj.— Kraus.  iftid.,  vol.  IV.p.  sos.and  vol.  V.  p.  83.  — Pfiticr.  it"/.,  vol.  Vll.  p.  561, 
and  vol  VllI  p.  I7.-I)c  Bar}',  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S71,  nos.  9-11  and  34-37, 
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surface,  during  or  after  the  bud-condition  of  the  organ  in  question.  In  such  cases 
the  outermost  may  be  distinguisiied  as  the  Epidermis  proper  from  those  which  lie 
beneath,  or  the  Strengthemng-layers;  these  latter  generally  consist  of  large  thin-walled 
cells  with  contents  as  clear  as  water,  for  which  reason  Pfitier  teims  them  Aqueous 
Tissue.  Epidermis  of  this  tind  consisting  of  several  layers  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
most  species  of  Ficui,  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  many  Piperacez,  and  in  the  leaves 
fif  Btgoaia.  In  the  roots  also  of  some  species  of  Crinum  the  epidermis,  at  first  simple, 
splits  into  several  layers ;  but  this  is  much  mure  striking  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids 
and  Aroidca",  where  these  cell-layers  afterwards  lose  their  succulent  contents  and  sur- 
round the  substance  of  the  root  as  an  air-containing  envelope  (o  the  root  {Velamen). 

The  Hypoderma  is  genetically  distinct  from  the  strengthening-layers  which  result 
by  division  from  the  originally  simple  epidermal  layer,  since  it  arises  from  the  layers  of 
the  fundamental  tissue  which  are  covered  by  the  true  and  simple  epidermis.  The  cells 
of  the  hypoderma  may  also  become  developed  as  aqueous  tissue  like  that  mentioned 
above,  and  often  to  an  enormous  thickness;  this  occurs  in  many  BrDmeliacez  and 
some  species  of  Tradeicantia.  The  hypoderma  more  often  exists  in  the  form  of 
layers  of  very  thick-walled  often  sclerenchymatous  cells,  whose  origin  has  been  proved 
to  be  from  the  fundamental  tissue,  not  from  the  epidermis,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Ephedra  and  E.'egia,  and  is  very  probably  so  In  other  cases.  While  this  scleren- 
chymatous hypoderma  is  especially  frequent  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  {e.g.  Equisetacez 
and  Ferns)  and  in  the  leaves  of  Gymnospenns,  a  third  form,  the  ColUitchyma,  occurs 
very  abundantly  in  the  petioles  and  succulent  stems  of  Angiosperms,  especially  of 
Dicotyledons;  its  usually  narrow  but  long  cells  are  strikingly  distinguished  by  the 
thickening-masses  often  forming  longitudinal  rid;^'cs  at  the  angles  projecting  internally, 
and  swelling  greatly  with  water  or  more  powerful  reagents  (Fig.  ar,  B,  p.  24).  That 
the  collenchynia  originates  from  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  thus  not  from  the  epi- 
dermis, has  been  actually  observed  only  in  Euonymui  latifolius,  Peperomia,  Nerium,  and 
Hex,  but  is  probable  also  in  other  cases. 

When  the  term  Epidermis  is  hereafter  used  without  further  remark,  the  ordinary 
simple  layer,  or  the  outermost  when  the  epidermal  tissue  consists  of  several  layers, 
is  always  to  be  understood. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  also  those  of  the  strengthening- layers  and  of  the 
hypoderma,  are  in  close  contact  on  all  sides;  the  only  intercellular  spaces  are  those 
between  the  guard-cells  of  the  stomata,  through  which  the  large  cavities  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue  communicate  with  the  external  air.  This  close  approximation  of  its 
cells  is  sometimes  the  only  distinguishing  mark  of  the  epidermis,  as  in  (he  submerged 
Hydrillese,  Ceralophyllum,  &C.;  in  other  cases  the  formation  of  hairs  helps  to  distinguish 
it,  as  in  most  roots,  where  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  otherwise  similar  to  those 
of  the  fundamental  tissue  in  contents  and  in  the  nature  of  their  wall.  But  usually 
in  the  stem  and  foliar  organs  the  epidcimis  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  starch,  and 
granular  contents  generally,  while  in  Ferns  and  in  the  water-plants  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the  epidermal  cells  contain  chlorojihytl-granules.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  otherwise  colourless  cell-sap  is  in  them  tinged  by  a  red  substance. 

In  organs  which  grow  chiefly  in  length,  as  roots,  long  internodcs,  and  the  leaves 
of  Monocotyledons,  the  epidermal  cells  are  usually  elongated  longitudinally;  in  leaves 
with  a  broad  surface  they  are  mnstly  broadly  tabular;  in  both  eases  the  side-walls 
are  otten  undulated,  so  that  the  adjoining  cells  interlock  with  one  another. 

The  outermi  st  lamella  of  ttie  epidermal  cells  is  always  cuticularised,  and  usually  to 
such  an  extent  that  cellulose  cannot  be  detected  in  it,  or  only  with  difficulty.  This 
true  Culicle  extends  uninterru^tedly  over  the  surface,  and  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  subjacent  layers  of  the  cell-wall.  With  preparations  of  iodine,  witli  or 
without  addition  of  sulphui-ic  acid,  the  cuticle  is  coloured  yellow  or  yellow-brown  j 
it  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  soluble  in  boiling  caustic  potash. 
In  submerged  organs  and  roots  it   is  very  thin,  difficult  to  be  seen   immediately,  but 
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rendered  visible  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  tru?  cuticle  is  much  thicker  in 
aerial  stems  and  leaves;  it  may  be  obtained  in  them  even  in  Urge  lamellz  by  decay 
or  solution  of  the  subjacent  cells  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  many  cases,  and 
especially  in  stout  leaves  and  internodes,  the  outer  cell-wall  layers  of  the  epidermal  cells 
which  lie  beneath  the  cuticle  are  strongly,  often  enormously,  thickened  ;  while  the  inner 
walls  rt^main  thin,  the  lateral  walls  are  usually  strongly  thickened  towards  the  surface, 
becoming  suddenly  thinner  towards  the  inside.  The  thick  portions  of  the  wall  are 
usually  differentiated  into  at  least  two  shells ;  an  innermost  thin  shell,  Immediately 
surrounding  the  cell-cavity,  shows  the  reactions  of  pure  cellulose,  while  the  layers 
of  the  cell-wall  lying  between  it  and  the  cuticle  are  more  or  less  cuticularised,  and 
the  more  so  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  cuticle.  Not  unfre(|uently  these  cuticularised 
layers  extend  downwards  into  the  thick  part  of  the  lateral  walls,  in  which  case  the 
middle  lamella  somelimes  behaves  like  the  true  culicle,  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
on  the  outside.  Like  the  cuticle  of  isolated  cells  (pollen-grains,  spores),  that  of  the 
epidermis  has  also  a  tendency  to  form  projections,  ridges,  &c.,  but  they  almost  always 
remain  very  insignificant,  and  are  best  seen  on  a  superficial  view;  as,  for  example,  in 
many  delicate  petals  (see  Sect.  4  (e).  p.  33). 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  De  Bary,  particles  of  (fax,  which  cannot  be 
seen  on  section,  but  which  exude  in  the  form  of  drops  when  warmed  to  about  loo"  C, 
are  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  cuticular  layers  of  the  epidermis.  This  deposit  of 
wax  (often  associated  with  resin)  is  one  of  the  contrivances  which  protect  the  aerial  parts 
of  plants  from  becoming  moistened  with  water.  But  very  frequently  the  wax  extends  in 
an  unexplained  manner  over  the  cuticle,  and  becomes  deposited  there  in  different  forms, 
constituting  the  so-called  '  bloom '  on  fruits  and  some  leaves,  or  as  a  continuous  shining 
coating,  which  is  again  formed  on  young  organs  after  being  wiped  off,  and  in  ripe  fruiis 
of  Bmmeaia  errifera  (the  wax-cucuml>er)  appears  again  long  after  maturity,  De  Bary 
distinguishes  four  principal  forms  of  this  wax-coating.  The  bloom  or  gloss  which  is 
easily  wiped  off  consists  of  small  particles  of  two  forms;— (1)  Quantities  of  delicate 
minute  rods  or  needles,  as  in  the  white-dusted  Kucalypti,  AcaciiT,  many  Grasses,  &c.; 
or  of  granules  collected  into  several  layers,  as  in  Kle'mia  Jicoidet  and  SJcimu  communis; 
these  are  aggregated  wax-coatings,  (a)  Simple  granular  coatings  consisting  of  grains 
isolated  or  touching  one  another  in  one  layer;  this  is  the  most  common  form,  r.g.  in 
Irij  pallUa,  the  onion  and  cabbage,  &c.  (j)  Coatings  of  minute  rods  consisting 
of  long,  slender,  rod-shaped  particles,  bent  above  or  even  curl-shaped,  and  standing 
vertically  upon  the  cuticle,  e.g.  Heliconia  farinosa  and  other  Alusacese,  Cannacei, 
Saiebarum,  Bemncasa  cir'ifera,  leaves  of  Cotyledon  orBiculnris.  (^)  Membrane-like  layers 
of  wax  or  incrustations;  (a)  as  a  gritty  glazing  in  various  species  of  Srmptr-v'fvam, 
Euphorbia  Capul-Mciluia,1huja  occiJentalii;  (b)  as  thin  scales,  in  Ctrfui  alaltu,  Opuntia, 
PortuUua  eleroera,  the  yew ;  (c)  as  thick  continuous  incrustations  of  wax,  which 
sometimes  permit  a  finer  internal  structure  to  be  recognised,  similar  to  the  striation 
and  stratification  of  the  cell-wall:  Euphorbia  eanarieniii,  fruits  of  species  of  Myrica, 
stems  of  Panicum  turgidum.  On  the  stem  of  the  Peruvian  wax-palms,  especially  of 
Ceroxylen  andkola,  these  incrustations  attain  a  thickness  of  5  mm. ;  those  on  the  stem 
of  Cbamadorea  Sehitdeana  are  thinner,  but  of  similar  struclure.  According  to  Wiesner 
(Bot,  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  771),  these  (lakes  of  wax  consist  of  doubly  refractive  four-sided 
prisms  standing  perpendicularly  close  to  one  another. 

Sairs'  are  products  of  the  epidermis;  they  originate  from  the  growth  of  single 
epidcnnal  cells,  and  are  present  in  most  plants  in  large  numbers ;  when  they  are 
wanting  in  any  part  of  a  plant,  it  is  termed  glabrous.    Their  form  is  subject  to 


'  A.  Weiss.  Die  rflanienhaare,  in  vols.  IV  and  V  of  Ihe  Bol.  Unlersuchungen  Bus  dem  phy 
Laborat.  by   Karsten.  1867.— J.  Hanstein,  Bot.  Ztitg,   1868,  p.  697  tt  jfj— Kautcr,  Zur  Eiilwicke 
ungsgcschichle  einiger  Trithomgebilde.  Wicn  1S71 .    [See  also  J.  B.  Marlinil :  Organcs  dc 
des  veg^taux,  Ann,  dcs  Sci.  Nat.,  Jlh  scrie*,  vol.  XIV,  1871.] 
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entraordinary  variation.  The  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  hairs  occurs  in  the 
papillose  protuberances  of  the  epidermis  of  many  petals,  to  which  their  velvety  ap- 
pearance is  due.  Among  the  simplest  forms  are  also  the  Root-hairt  which  grow  from 
the  epidermis  of  true  roots  or  underground  stems,  as  Pierii  aquil'ma,  EquisetaceiC,  &c. ; 
they  ar^  thin-walit-d  protuberances  of  the  epidermal  cells  which  lengthen  by  growth 
at  the  apex,  or  only  branch  exceptionally,  as  occurs  sometimes  in  the  turnip.  In 
Vascular  Cryptogams  theii-  wall  readily  acquires  a  brown-red  colour;  their  length 
of  life  is  usually  short,  and  when  they  die  all  trace  of  them  disappears.  The  structure 
is  similar  of  the  woolly  hairs  which  appear  on  the  leaves  and  intemodes  of  vascular 
plants  while  still  in  the  bud,  especially  Dicotyledons.  On  the  unfolding  of  these  organs 
they  commonly  fall  off  and  disappear,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut,  Khedodrndnn,  and 
Aratia  papyr\fera,  where  they  form  a  felt  easily  wiped  off  from  the  newly  unfolded 
leaves ;  in  other  cases  they  rem  lin  as  a  woolly  coating,  especially  on  the  under-sides  of 
leaves.  In  Prickles  the  wall  is  mostly  thicker,  siiicilied,  and  hard;  they  are  shorter  , 
than  the  woolly  hairs,  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  are  usually  separated  by  a  septum 
from  the  mother-cell.  When  the  free  outer  wall  of  unicellular  hairs  exhibits 
greater  apical  and  surface-growth  a',  two  or  more  spot-,  branched  forms  result 
with  a  continuous  cavity.  The  papillose  bulging  of  an  epidcnnal  cell  may  become 
separated  by  a  septum;  the  hair  then  consists  of  a  basal  cell  and  a  free  hair- 
cell,  as  in  Ammia  /ratinifolia ;  but  the  separated  papilla  may  also  become  seg- 
mented by  the  formation  of  more  or  less  numerous  septa  when  the  hair  grows 
considerably  in  length,  and  thus  arise  segmented  hairs,  as  e.g.  on  the  filaments  of 
Tradejcanlia.  Sometimes  the  segments  fonn  lateral  shoots,  and  thus  arise  tree-like 
blanched  structures  with  whoricd  or  alternate  branches,  e.g.  in  Ferbaicum  Jbaptm 
and  Nicandra  phyiahidei.  If  longitudinal  divisions  occur  in  the  segment-cells  of  the 
hair,  or  if  the  hair  continues  to  grow  by  an  apical  cell  which  forms  segments  on 
two  sides,  flatly  expanded  hairs  are  the  result.  T'o  this  form  belong,  for  example,  the 
so-called  Palem  of  Ferns  which  sometimes  entirely  cover  the  younger  leaves.  Finally, 
the  ditisions  in  the  young  hair  may  be  so  arranged  that  it  forms  at  length  a  tissue, 
which  on  its  part  may  again  assume  different  forms,  e.g.  the  pappus-like  hairs  of 
Hieracium  auraniiaeum  and  As^lea  indica,  the  capitate  hairs  of  Kerrea  and  Ribei 
langtiineum. 

The  papilla  which  projects  above  the  epidermis  and  is  separated  by  a  septum  often 
becomes  divided  by  vertical  and  radial  walls,  and  expands  in  a  disc-like  manner,  so 
that  the  head  consists  of  a  radially  arranged  disc  of  numerous  cells;  thus  arise  Ptitale 
Hairs,  such  as  those  of  Elaagnui,  Hifpurii,  and  Pinguieula.  Tufts  of  hairs  arise  when 
the  mother-cell  of  the  hair  which  belongs  to  the  epidermis  divides  into  several  ceils 
lying  close  to  one  another;  each  of  these  then  grows  independently  into  a  hair,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig,  83,  which  is  supplemented  by  l-'ig.  41,  p.  43. 

Not  unfrequently  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  parenchyma  takes  place  beneath  the 
hair,  and  subsequently  also  in  the  epidermis;  the  hair  itself  is  then  borne  on  a  conical 
prominence  or  protuberance  of  the  leaf  or  s'em,  into  which  its  lower  part  is  often 
deeply  implanted ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle. 
Thus  also  the  prickles  (climbing  hairs)  on  the  six  projecting  angles  of  the  stem  of  the 
hop  are  inserted  at  their  base  into  a  protuberant  mass  of  tissue,  while  the  upper 
part  grows  into  two  opposite  s'larp  points.  Such  double- pointed  unicellular  hairs 
occur  also  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  of  Malpigbla  urem;  they  are  from  five  to 
six  mm.  long,  fusiform,  very  thick-walled,  and  are  attached  to  the  epidermis  (without 
any  protuberance)  by  their  central  part.  In  this  case  they  easily  become  detached, 
and  remain  sticking  in  the  skin  of  the  hand  which  touches  the  leaf.  (For  further  details 
on  the  Morphology  of  Hairs,  see  Sect,  ii.) 

It  is  very  common  for  hairs  to  be  secreting  organs.  Such  are  the  Stinging  Halri 
already  mentioned  of  Urtieaceae,  many  Loasaccr,  &c.,  as  -well  as  the  short  hairs  of 
some  Urticacei  which  contain  cystoliths.     But  the  most  remarkable  examples  are 
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donJular  Main.  These  consist  of  a  stalk  and  a  terminal  head  which  is  cither  com- 
posed of  a  single  cell  filled  with  resin  or  a  volatile  oil,  or  constitutes  a  true  Uland, 
made  up  of  a  number  of  cells  which  have  coalesced,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the 
external  cuticulariscd  cell-wall  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  vesicle  conlainmg  the  secretion. 
The  oily,  viscid,  odoriferous  secretion  not  unfrequent^y  penetrates  through  the  cell-wall, 
and  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  bladder,  collecting  beneath  it  as  a  clear  fluid, 
while  the  cells  which  produce  it  partially  or  entirely  disappear,  a';  in  Salvia,  Cannatii, 
aitd  Hummlia,  in  the  latter  case  on  the  perianth  of  the  female  Howers.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  careful  work  by  Hanstein '  fur  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  glandular  hairs 
on  the  leaf-buds  of  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  1  he  parts  of  the  bud  are  coated 
by  a  gummy  substance,  or  one  composed  of  gum-  mucilage  and  drops  of  balsam,  which 
he  calls  Blailacalla,  while  the  glandular  hairs  which   produce  them  he  terms  Colhttrj, 


These  shortly -stalked  multicellular  hairs  springing  from  an  epidermal  cell  may  expand 
towards  the  apex  in  a  strap-shaped  manner  (Rumex),  or  may  bear  cells  arranged  in 
a  fan-like  manner  on  a  kind  of  mid-rib  (Cunoma,  Coff,a),  or  may  form  spherical  or  club- 
shaped  knobs  {Ribis  langulneum,  Syringa  -rulgarii) ;  in  Plalanus  acrri/olia  branched  rows 
of  cells  occur,  the  ruundish  terminal  cells  of  which  arc  glandular.  I'he  colleters  attain 
their  full  development  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  bud,  when  the  foliar  structures 
and  portion  of  the  stem  out  of  which  they  spring  are  still  very  young  and  consist 
of  tissue  which  is  scarcely  differentiated.     They  are    borne  especially  on    the  tn- 


'  Utber  i' ie  Organe  tier  Hari-und  Schleimabsondening  in  den  Laubknospen,  Bot,  Ztilg.  1868.  p.o. 
iliiq.    The  very  insti  active  illustrations  lo  thisjaper  should  he  conaulltd.— See  also  Martini  1, /.  c. 
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veloping  scales  of  leaf-bads  (Ajfu/uj),  on  stipules  which  precede  the  leaves  in  de- 
velopment {Cunonia,  Viola,  Pniauj),  on  oehrei  (Polygonacei),  or  on  young  leaves 
themselves  (Ribrt,  Sjtinga).  The  secretion  of  the  colleters  is  a  watery  mucilage  in 
the  Polygonaceie ;  in  the  rest  it  is  mixed  with  drops  of  balsam  or  resin.  The  gum- 
mucilage  always  arises  from  the  conversion  of  a  layer  of  cellulose  Ijing  beneath  the 
cuticle  of  the  colleter,  the  substance  of  which  swells  on  addition  of  water,  and  raises 
the  cuticle  in  p'aces  into  small  bladders  {Rumex),  or  detaches  it  continuously  from 
the  hair  as  a  larger  bladder;  finally  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  the  mucilage  escapes  and 
flows  over  the  bud;  the  uninjured  inner  Ijyer  of  cell-wall  can,  on  its  part,  form 
a  cuticle,  beneath  which  a  layer  of  cellulose  again  separates,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
Where  balsam  is  also  excreted,  it  may  be  recognised  even  in  the  ceils  of  the  hair; 
but  it  appears  outside  the  cell-wall  in  dro  s  as  a  deposit  in  the  mucilage,  or  forms 
the  basis  of  the  secretion.  Frequently  also  the  young  epidermis  itself  between  the 
colleters  participates  in  these  processes  (PolygonaccK,  Cunonia) ;  and  the  blastocolla  is 
even  produced  exclusively  from  the  epidermis;  thus  arises,  for  instance,  the  greenish 
balsam  on  the  bud-scales  and  foliage-leaves  of  poplars ', 


The  Stomata'  are  never  found  on  the  epidermis  of  true  roots;  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  usually  present  on  underground  stems  and  leaves;  according  to  Borodin 
they  are  occasionally  found  even  on  submerged  parts ;  but  (hey  are  formed  in  the 
largest  numbers  on  the  aerial  internodes  and  foliage-leaves,  though  not  altogether 
absent  from  the  petals  and  carpels;    they  even  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of 


'  [Some  reference  should  here  be  made  lo  the  remarkable  discovery  by  F.  Darwin  (Quatt. 
Jaum.  Micr.  Sci.  1S77,  p.  145)  of  the  protrusion  of  proloplasmic  filaments  from  the  glands  within 
the  cup  fonned  by  the  connate  bases  of  the  leaves  of  Dipfacui  sylvftiris,  which  be  believes  lo  have  a 
function  connected  with  (he  absorption  of  nitrogenous  matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  ] 

•  H.  von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schrlflen  bot.  Inhalts.  Tubingen  1845,  pp.  145,  15a.— Ditto,  Bot.  Zeilg. 
iSSfi,  p.  701.— A.  Weiss,  Jahrb,  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IV,  1865,  p.  115.— Ciech,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1865, 
p.  101.— Strasbu^er,  Jahrb.  fur  wiaa.  Bot.  vol.  V.  1866.  p.  297.— E.  Plitzer,  ibid.,  vol.  VII,  1870. 
p.  511.— Rauter,  Millheii.  der  nalurwiss.  Vereins  fiir  Steiermark,  vol.  11.  Hctt  2,  1870.— 
Borodin,  Bot,  Zeitg,  1870,  p.  841. — Hildcbrand,  ibid„  p,  i. —  Ditto,  Einige  Beobachtungen  aus 
dem  Gebiele  der  Pflanzenanatomie.  Bonn  1S61, — Prantl,  Ergebnisse  der  neuero  Unlertuchungen 
liber  ^iiattiifTnungcn,  Flora  1873. 
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the  ovary  (e.g.  in  Ricinui).  They  are  most  numerous  where  an  active  interchange 
of  gases  tates  place  between  the  plant  and  the  external  air;  for,  ci  nsidered  physiologi- 
cally, they  are  nothing  but  the  mouths  of  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  inner  tissue 
which  open  externally  between  the  epidermal  cells ;  this  is  however  always  preceded 
by  a  p.'culiar  development  in  a  young  cell  of  the  epidermis.  Since  the  stomata  do  not 
arise  tilt  a  late  stage  In  the  development  of  the  internodes  and  leaves,  or  even  after  their 
expansion,  their  arrangement  is  partially  dependent  on  the  already  elongated  form  of  the 
epidermal  eel's;  if  these  are  greatly  elongated  in  one  direction  and  arranged  in  rows 
(as  in  Equheium  and  the  stem  and  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  and  Pinus),  ihe 
stomata  are  also  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  the  cleft  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  growth,  the  guard-cells  right  and  left ;  if  the  epidermal  cells  are  irregular 
on  a  superficial  view,  curved,  Ac,  the  position  of  the  stomaU  is  more  undefined  and 
apparently  irregular.  The  number  of  the  stomala  is  generally  extraordinarily  great 
in  the  epidermis  of  organs  containing  chlorophyll.  In  54  species  A.  Weiss  counted  on 
one  square  mm.  from  c  to  ico  stomata,  in  j8  species  100-100,  in  39  species  200-300,  in  9 
species  400-500,  and  in  j  species  600-700  stomata.  The  origin  of  stomata  is  always 
the  formation  of  a  mother-cell,  first  of  all  by  division  of  a  young  epidermal  celt,  which 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  several  preparatory  divisions  in  it ;  this  mother-cell  becomes 


then  more  and  more  rounded  off,  and  the  Cuard-cclli  of  the  stoma  are  produced  from 
it  by  division.  The  variety  of  these  processes  up  to  the  point  when  the  cleft  iiself 
appears  can  hardly  be  explained  in  a  few  words;  I  prefer  therefore  to  describe  some 
examples  more  minutely.  One  of  the  simplesi  is  afforded  by  the  development  of  the 
stomata  on  the  leaf  of  Hyachiihai  o^ienialii,  which  has  already  been  represented  in 
vertical  section  in  Figs.  61-64  (P-  77)*  The  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  stoma 
is  here  very  simple.  A  nearly  cubical  piece  of  a  long  epidermal  cell  is  separaied  by 
a  septum,  and  this  is  Ihe  mother-cell  of  the  stoma.  11  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
wall  (i.f.  by  one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  at  the  leaf  and  at  right  angles  to  its 
surface)  into  two  equal  celts,  which  round  themselves  off  as  they  grow.  How  the 
splitting  of  the  part  it  ion- watt  takes  place  has  already  been  depicted  in  Figs,  61-64,  ^"d 
can  now  easily  be  understood  by  the  help  of  the  surface-view  in  Figs.  84-86.  In 
Bquiittum  Umasum  a  similar  appearance  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  61  shows  itself 
immediately  after  the  first  formation  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  stomata ;  but  the 
mother-cell  undergoes  in  these  cases  three  divisions,  first  one  obliquely  to  the  right, 
then  one  obliquely  to  the  left,  finally  the  middle  cell  is  bisected  by  a  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface.  Four  cells  thus  arise  in  one  plane,  of  which  the  two  outer  ones 
grow  more  rapidly,  white  the  inner  ones  are  forced  downwards  and  beneath  them ; 
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the  stoma  then  appears,  when  perfect,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  according  to  the 
Hyac'mibui  type,  in  which  each  guard-cell  has  been  again  divided  into  an  upper  and 
a  loner  ceil.  But,  according  to  Strasburger,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  two  pairs  of 
guard-cells  lie  originally  in  one  plar.e,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  the  middle  cell, 
—which  is  divided  by  a  vertical  wall,  and  the  splitting  of  which  forms  the  cleft, — 
that  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma;  the  two  oblique  divisions 
by  which  the  two  lateral  cells  are  formed  that  aftemards  lie  uppermost  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  mother-cell.  Preparatory 
divisions  of  this  kind  occur  in  many  Dicotyledons;  one  of  the  young  epidermal  cells 
becomes  the  primary  mother-cell  of  the  stoma,  and  is  divided  successively  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  wails  at  right  angles  to  the  surface;  finally  (Fig.  85)  we  have 
a  cell  surrounded  by  several  cells  formed  in  this  manner,  which  afterwards  forms  the 
two  guard-cells  (as  in  Crassulace^,  Begoniaceie,  Cruciferse,  Violacea;,  AsperifutieaE, 
Solanacex,  Papilionaceas).  In  other  plants,  on  the  contrary,  especially  Monocotyledons, 
after  the  formation  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma  which  results  from  the  division 


of  a  young  epidermal  cell,  divisions  also  take  place  in  the  adjoining  epiderm:il  cells,  so 
that  the  stoma  is  surrounded  by  a  pair  or  by  two  decussate  pairs  or  by  some  other 
arrangement  of  neighbouring  cells  (Fig.  86) ;  as  in  /Ih'e  socatrina,  Graminea:,  Juncaceic, 
Cyperacex,  Alismacex,  Marantaceie,  Proteacer,  Coniferas,  Polboi  crajiinrmia,  Ficui 
tiailica,  Jradescanlia  xebrina.  The  origin  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma  in  Planta- 
ginese,  {Enothereie,  Silenea;,  Centradenia,  and  m.  ny  Ferns  deserves  special  study  in 
reference  to  the  mode  of  cell-division.  In  these  cases  the  mother-cell '  is  cut  out  on 
one  side  from  the  young  but  already  (olerably  large  epidermal  cell  by  a  wall  bent  in 
a  U-shape,  the  convexity  of  which  faces  the  cavity  of  the  epidermal  cell,  while  the  ends 


Sitasburger  calls  them  '  special  molher-cells.'  1  Ihinlt  it,  however,  better  entirely  to  abandon 
eipressioo,  the  more  so  as  its  first  introduction  in  the  formation  of- pollen  deperrded  on  an 
lete  view  of  ihe  formation  of  Ihe  cell-wall  (compare  our  description,  pp.  ,13,  34). 
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are  applied  to  one  of  its  side-walls  (Fig.  B4),  Not  un frequently,  especially  with  Ferns, 
e.g.  AipUnlum  iiiJiifirum,  Pitrit  cretica,  Cibilium  Scbudri,  &c.,  preparatory  cells  are 
cut  out  in  this  manner  from  the  epidermal  cell  before  the  formation  of  the  mother- 
cell,  out  of  which  the  guard-cells  are  then  formed  by  simple  longitudinal  division. 

In  consequence  of  the  U-shape  of  the  division-wall  which  separates  the  niotber- 
cell  of  the  stoma  from  the  epidermal  cell,  the  former  Is  half,  or  more  than  half,  en- 
closed by  the  latter  when  looked  at  from  above.  In  some  Ferns  and  Silenese  (he  wall  of 
the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma  is  fi  om  the  first  so  strongly  cun-ed  that  it  touches  the  epi- 
dermal cell  only  in  a  narrow  band;  in  Anemia  vitloia  it  touches  it  only  at  one  spot,  the 
partition- wall  seen  from  above  appearing  like  a  circle.  In  Anemia  Jenia  and  Jraxlnifa/ia 
the  side-wall  of  the  ep;dern:ial  cell  doi  s  not  anywhere  touch  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell 
of  the  stoma'.  When  first  formed  thii  cell  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or, 
more  exactly,  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base  and  truncated  end  of  which  are  portions 
of  the  upper  and  lower  wall  of  the  epidermal  cell;  out  of  the  latter  a  cell  is  thus 
cut  out  like  a  piece  out  of  a  cork  by  a  corkborer ;  this  piece  is  the  mother-cell  of  the 


sto^Tia;  and  thus  arises  the  remarkable  arrangement  represguted  in  Fig.  87,  where,  as 
may  be  seen,  the  two  guard-cells  are  entirely  enclosed  within  a  single  epidermal 
cell.  Similar,  but  more  complicated,  is,  according  to  Rauter,  the  structure  in  Nipbo- 
belui  Lingua. 

By  further  growth  of  the  guard-cells  and  of  the  epidermal  cells  which  surround 
them,  different  relative  positions  of  the  former  to  the  surface  may  be  brought  about ; 
the  guard-cells  may,  when  mature,  lie  in  one  plane  with  those  of  the  epidermis,  or  may 
be  deeply  depressed  and  apparently  belong  to  a  deeper  layer  of  cells  (Fig.  88) ;  some- 
times they  are,  on  the  contrary,  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  epidermis. 

The  stomata  of  Marchantiei  may  shortly  be  mentioned   here  i 
what  has  alriady  been  said  on  Fig.  65,  p.  78.     After  the  formation  of  the  a 
which  are  filled  with  outgrowths  containing  chlorophyll  (Fig.  &g,  A,  eht),  one  ' 


'  Strasburger,  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  VII.  p.  ,ig.i;  also  KiiiilKr.  I.  c 
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epidermis  lying  above  the  centre  is  divided  by  several  bipartitions  into  four,  six  (Mar- 
thaittia,  Pegatella),  or  several  {Rriouillia)  cells,  which  are  arranged  radially  about  a  point 
where  their  walls  unite.  Here  the  cells  separate  from  one  another,  anJ  the  cleft  (Fig. 
89,  B  and  C,  fm)  is  surrounded  by  four,  six,  or  more  guard-cells  (j/).  Each  of  these  cells 
is  finally  divided  by  walls  parallel  to  the  surface  into  from  4  to  8  cell^  lying  one  above 
another,  and  the  stoma  becomes  a  canal  surrounded  by  4,  8,  or  more  rows  of  cells. 


(c)  Cork,  and  Epidtrmal  Farmat'mni  fermtd  from  ll'^  (Periderm,  Lenticels,  Bark\ 
When  succulent  organs  of  the  higher  plants,  no  longer  in  Ihe  bud-condition,  are  injured, 
the  wound  generally  becomes  closed  up  by  cort-tissue ;  i.e.  new  cells  arise  near  the 
wounded  surface  by  repeated  division  of  those  which  are  yet  sound,  and  these,  forming 
a  firm  sVin,  separate  the  inner  living  tissue  from  the  outermost  injured  layers  of  cells. 
The  walls  of  this  tissue  resist  the  most  various  agents;  similar  to  the  cuticular  layers 
of  the  epidermis  in  their  physical  properties,  flexible  and  elastic,  permeable  only  with 
difficulty  by  air  and  water,  they  for  the  most  part  soon  lose  their  contents  and 
become  filled  with  air.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face, of  paraltelopipedal  form,  and  constitute  a  close  tissue  without  intercellular  spaces. 
These  are  the  general  distinguishing  features  of  cort-tissue.  It  not  merely  forms  on 
wounded  surfaces,  but  arises  in  much  greater  mass  where  succulent  organs  require  an 
effectual  protection,  as  on  potato -tubers,  or  where  the  epidennis  is  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  increase  of  circumference  when  growth  in  thickness  continues  for  a  long 
period.  In  these  cases,  which  occur  but  seldom  in  Monocotyledons  {r.g.  stem  of 
Dracitna),  but  generally  in  stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  when 
several  years  old,  the  cork-tissue  is  formed  even  before  the  destruction  of  the  epider- 
mis; and  when  this  splits  under  the  action  of  the  weather  and  falls  off,  the  new 
envelope  formed  by  the  cork  is  already  present.  The  cork-tissue  is  the  result  of 
repeated  bipartition  of  the  cells  by  partition -walls,  rarely  in  the  epidermis  itself,  more 
often  in  the  subjacent  tissue.  These  part  it  ion -walls  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ ;  where  the  increase  of  the  circumference  necessitates  it,  vertical  divisions  also 


'  H.  von  Mohl.  Vermischte  Schriften  hot.  Inhalts.  Tubingen  1S45,  pp  3ii,  133. — Hanstein, 
Unteisuch.  liber  den  Bau  u.  die  Enlwickclung  der  Baumrindc  Berlin  iRflj. — Sanio,  in  Jahrb.  fur 
wiss.  Bot..  vol.  II.  p.  39,— Merklin,  Melanges  biol.  du  Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  sciences  de 
St.  Petersbonrg,  vol.  IV.  Feb.  16,  1864. 
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take  place,  by  which  the  number  of  the  rows  of  cells  is  increased.    Of  the  two  newly 
formed  cells  of  each  radial  row  (i.  c.  j;ertical  to  the  surface  of  the  organ)  one  remains 
thin-walled,  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  capable  of  division  ■,  the  other  becomes  suberised  and 
permanent.    Thus  arises,  asually  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  a  layer  of  cells 
capable  of  division,  which  continues  to  form  new  cork-cells,  the  Cori-cambium  or  layer 
of  PbeUogen.      In   general   this   is   the   innermost   layer   of  the   whole   cork-tissue,   so 
that   the   cork  increases  centrifugaliy,   and   new  layers  of  cork  are  constantly  formed 
out  of  the  phellogen   inside  those  already  in  existence.      But,  according   to    Sanio,  it 
also  happens,  when  cork    is   b,-ginning  to   be   produced,  that   the   formation   of  per- 
manent cells  proceeds  centripetally,  or  an  alternation  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  cell- 
formation  takes  place   in   the  young  cork-tissue.     But  sooner  or  later  the  centrifugal 
formition   of  cork   with   phellogen   on  the  inner  side   always  commences,  a  result  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  tissues  lying  on  the  outside  of  completely  suberised  layers 
of  cells  die  sooner   or  later.     Usually  the 
formation    of   cork    begins   first    at    single 
places  of  the  periphery  of  lignilied  branches; 
but  the  phellogen  gradually  forms  a  con- 
tinuous  layer,  from   which   new  layers  of 
cork   are  developed   centrifugaliy.     When 
in    this    manner   a    layer   of   cork    arises, 
increasing    progressively  from    the    inside, 
it    is    termed    Periderm.      The     develop- 
ment   and    configuration     of    the    cork- 
cells  may  change  periodic  .illy  during  the 
formation  of  periderm;  alternate  layers  of 
narrow  thick-walled  and  broad  thin-walled 
cork-cells  are  formed ;  the  periderm  then 

appears  stratified,  like  wood  with  annual  » 

rings,  as  in  the  periderm  of  the  cork-oak, 
birch,  4c.  In  some  cases  the  phellogen 
gives  rise  not  only  to  cork-cells,  by  which 
the  periderm  increases  in  thickness,  but 
parenchymatous  cells  are  also  formed  con- 
taining chlorophyll ;  but  it  is  only  daughter- 
cells  of  the  phellogen  lying  on  the  inner  side 
(facing  the  wood)  that  undergo  this  meta- 
morphosis.    In  this  manner  the  green  cor-  v  i     y       \      \    m.-r 

tical   tissue    of  some    dicotyledonous    plants        oncyoii  ol.li  pin»ii1nui(r^w:t:oii!rrpKlcniili.*hi,ir. 

becomes  thickened  by  the  layers  of  tissue     f»'^hki™rft^b^lIS7°^'^h^^"'|'pi^ 
proceeding     from    the     phellogen,    which      \-v™':  tn,ca,^t»ipm^'^vMrmnm  mmtii  r™.. 
Sanio  terms  the  suberoiis  cortical  layer  or      chiuniAiUfmmedcnuiiiietaiitrroaiciixsjsk 
Pbelloderm.     This  occurs,  for  example,  in 

branches  two  years  old  or  more  of  Salix  purpurea  and  alba,  the  beech,  &c.  In 
such  cases  the  phellogen  lies  between  the  periderm  and  the  phelloderm,  the  outer 
daughter-cells  producing  cork-cells,  the  inner  phelloderm  (Fig,  90).  The  layers  of 
periderm  which  first  undergo  suberisation  sometimes  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
true  epidermis,  as,  for  instance,  in  branches  one  year  old  (August)  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
where,  while  the  epidermis  still  remains,  the  cork-cambium  is  formed  in  the  cortical 
parenchyma,  and  at  first  presents  the  appearance  as  if  a  second  epidermis  were  formed 
with  cells  greatly  thickened  on  the  outside. 

As  the  epidermis  is  at  first  replaced  by  the  periderm,  so  this  again  is  afterwards 
replaced  by  the  formation  of  bark  when  the  increase  in  thickness  continues  long  and 
vigorous.  In  large  trees,  as  oaks  and  poplars,  the  boughs  are  covered  with  epidermis  in 
their  first  year,  when  several  years  old  with  periderm,  the  older  branches  and  the  stem 
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with  bark  '.  The  formation  of  bark  depends  on  the  repeated  production  of  new  layers 
of  phellogen  in  the  succulent  cortical  tissues  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  which  con- 
tinue to  grow  centrifugally.  Layers  of  cells  which  can  exti  nd  through  the  most 
different  tissues  of  the  cortex  are  changed  into  cork-cambium,  which  ceases  to  be 
active  after  the  production  of  thicker  or  thinner  layers  of  cork.  These  layers  of 
cork  cut  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  cortex,  scaly  or  annular  pieces  of  the  surface ; 
everything  which  lies  outside  them  becomes  dried  up;  and  since  this  process  is  con- 
stantly repeated  on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  and  the  new  layers  of  cork  continually 
intrench  fuithcr  on  the  growing  cortical  tissue,  a  mass  of  dried  up  portions  of  tissue, 
constantly  increasing  in  thickness,  becomes  separated  from  the  living  part  of  the 
cortex;  and  this  is  the  Bari.  The  process  is  very  clear  in  the  bark  of  the  oriental 
plane  which  detaches  itself  in  targe  scales,  and  almost  as  clear  in  old  stems  tf  the  Scotch 
fir.  Since  the  bark  does  not  follow  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem,  it  splits  in 
longitudinal  crevices  from  the  surface  inwards,  as  in  the  oak,  according  to  the  direction 
of  weakest  cohesion ;  in  other  cases  it  peels  off  in  the  form  of  horizontal  annular  ban(!s 
from  the  stem  (ring-bark),  as  in  the  cherry. 

Ltn/keh  are  a  peculiarity  of  cork-forming  Dicotyledons.  They  appear  before  the 
formation  of  periderm  in  branches  during  their  first  year,  as  long  as  the  cortex  is  still 
covered  with  uninjured  epidermis,  and  are  visible  as  roundish  bodies.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  or  in  the  following  summer,  the  epidermis  splits  above  the  lenticel  in  the 
direction  of  its  length;  the  lenticel  becomes  changed  into  a  more  or  less  projecting 
wart,  which  is  often  divided  by  a  central  furrow  into  two  lip-like  ridges;  its  surface  is 
generally  brown,  its  substance  to  a  certain  depth  dry,  brittle,  and  cork-like.  With  Ihe 
further  increase  in  thickness  of  the  branch,  the  lenticels  become  extended  in  a  direc- 
tion transverse  to  the  branch,  and  present  the  appearance  of  transverse  streaks ; 
when  afterwards  cork  or  bark  is  formed,  the  splitting  of  the  cortex  commences  with 
these,  and  they  became  indistinguishable  (as  in  the  silver  poplar,  apple,  and  birch) ;  by 
the  scaling  off  of  the  bark  they  are  of  course  removed.  According  to  Unger,  the 
lenticels  arise  only  at  those  portions  of  the  cortex  where  stumata  occur  in  the  epidermis ; 
according  to  Mohl  the  inner  cortical  parenchyma  projects  in  a  wart-like  manner 
through  the  outer,  and  forms  a  cork-tissue,  which,  on  the  formation  of  periderm, 
coalesces  with  the  cork  of  that  tissue ;  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  young  potato-tubers. 
The  formation  of  cork  on  the  lenticel  continues  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  cortex 
which  afterwards  grows  from  within  dies  off  on  the  outside,  periderm  or  bark- 
formations  becoming  interposed  between  the  lenticels  and  the  living  part  of  the  cortex. 
In  many  trees,  as  Cratagiu,  Fyrui,  Salix,  Popului,  where  the  formation  of  periderm 
begins  from  single  spots,  and  becomes  further  extended,  the  lenticels  are,  according  to 
Mohl,  the  points  of  dcparlure '. 

Sect.  i6.  The  Fibro-rascular  Bundles  ^  —  The  tissue  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams  and  of  Phanerogams  is  traversed  by  filiform  or  string-like  masses  of 

'  A  considerable  increase  of  thickness  is  not  always  asiociateii  wilh  llic  formntion  of  periderm, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  sunflower  and  olher  annunl  stems.  In  Visnim  the  epidermis  always  lemaiiis 
capable  of  development,  and  its  thick  cuticiilar  layeis  render  the  protection  of  peridtrm  super- 
fluous. The  formation  of  baik  is  also  not  a  nccessaiy  consequence  of  vigorous  incre.isc  of  thickness; 
ihe  copper-beech  and  the  cork-oak,  for  example,  fotm  nothing  but  periderm. 

'  [For  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  development  of  lenticels,  see  E.  Stahl,  Ent«  ickclurgs- 
geschichlo  uiid  Analomie  dcr  Lenlicellen,  Bot.  Zcilg.,  1873.] 

'  II.  TOO  Mohl,  Vermischle  Schriflen,  pp.  108,  119,  195,  168,  171,  385.— Dido,  Bot,  Ztitg. 
'855,  p.  873. — Schacht,  I-ehrb.  der  Anat.  u.  Phys.  dcr  GeHiiclise,  pp.  ai6,  io^^m■ — NaKcU, 
Beitrafie  zur  wiss.  Bot.  Leipzig  1858,  Heft  I.— Hanio.  Bot.  Zeilg.  1863,  no.  li  el  ifj  —  Nageli.  Das 
Dickeiiwnchslhum  des  Stammes  u,  die  Anoidnurg  der  Gefasstrangc  bei  den  Sapindaccen.  Miinchen 
1864.— Catttgt^reet  formation  diiliigedsns  les  ditotyledons,  in  KauwenhofT's  Archives  Necrlandaises, 
vol.  V.  1870.    [For  the  recent  lileralarc  see  Vines  in  Quart,  Jour.  Micr,  Sci.  1876.  pp.  388-3.^8,] 
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tissue,  which  in  some  cases  develop  by  increase  in  thickness  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  lose  externally  the  form  of  strings  and  present  that  of  large  masses, 
retaining,  however,  internally  their  characteristic  structure.  These  are  the  Vascular 
or  Fibro-vascular  Bundles.  Very  often  ihey  can  be  completely  isolated  with  ease 
from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  plant.  If,  for  instance,  ihe  petiole  of  Planlago 
major  is  broken  across,  they  hang  out  from  the  parenchyma  as  tolerably  thick, 
extensible,  elastic  lhrea<!s.  In  Pkris  aquilina  it  is  possible,  by  scraping  off  the 
mucilaginous  parenchyma,  after  removinjr  the  hard  epidermal  tissue  of  the  under- 
ground stem,  to  expose  them  as  strap-shaped  or  filiform  very  firm  light  yellowish 
bands  (Fig.  91).  In  older  leaves  of  trees,  dry  pericarps  (as  Datura),  stems  of 
Cactus,  Ac,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  left,  through  the  decay  of  the  parenchyma 
which  surrounds  ihem,  as  a  skeleton  retaining  more  or  less  the  original  form. 
Beautiful  and  inslruclive  skeletons  of  this  nature 
are  afforded  by  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  Dra- 
ctena.  Yucca,  maize,  &c.,  when  their  parenchyma 

has    been    destroyed    by    gradual    decay,    and  rf* 

only  the  epidermal  tissue  and  the  firm  bundles 
in  the  interior  remain;  and  the  student  would 
do  well  in  any  case  to  make  for  himself  pre-  ' 
parations  of  this  kind,  or  to  examine  them  in 
collections ;  they  are  extremely  useful  for  a  clear 
comprehension  of  structure.  This  is,  however, 
the  case  only  with  lignified  fibro-  vascular  bundles 
which  nin  isolated  between  soft  parenchyma ; 
in  some  plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  tissue  of 
the  bundles  is  even  softer  and  more  delicate 
than  that  which    surrounds  them  (e.g.   Ceralo- 

phyllum,  Myriopkj'llum,  Hydrillere,  and  other  oniir  u^Xasi^a^^'inMom  sJ™"™.!uIJJ3 
water-plants) ;  and  in  these  cases  they  cannot  of  c«.i.ininK«arthl/fdjfk-.iiic.i„«.i..i'i,iiu.r,»«. 
course  be  isolated.  But  in  the  older  lignified  w^  "uiu<in*°iiu>^"Mti<L"'i)lH't!^di"^ 
stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons,  !li.^™.ulwVun^i.'°ra'^«iu.riii?/.  t^'iU«i'iiJ 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  so  densely  crowd-  ai..i»™"T„...*i.^;,no.ii.in<iiin«..i'.t.«ihe™ii'.'..» 
ed,  and  so  extended  b}'  the  further  development  innMcf. 
of  their  tissue,  that  at  last  very  little  or  even 

nothing  is  left  of  the  original  fundamental  tissue  which  separated  ihem,  and  such 
stems  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibro-vascular  masses. 

Each  separate  fibro-vascular  bundle  consists,  when  it  is  sufficiently  developed,  of 
several  different  forms  of  tissue,  and  must  therefore  itself  be  considered  as  a  tissue- 
system  ;  but  different  bundles,  often  in  very  large  number,  unite  in  most  pl.ints  to 
form  a  system  of  a  higher  order.  At  present  however  we  shall  consider  only  the 
separate  bundle. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundle  consists  at  first  of  similar  cells  fitting  t<^elher 
without  intercellular  spaces ' ;    this  form  of  tissue  in  the  young  undifferentiated 

'  The  young  celU  of  the  libro-vascuUt  masses  are  not  always  tlongalerl  and  prose.ichymatous ; 
in  the  rootiof  maiic  the  young  vascu  ar  cilU  which  no  longer  (livid  ■,  a*  well  as  the  adjoini  ig  ones, 
arc  tabular  or  cubicil. 


^ 
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bundle  may  be  termed  Procambium^.  As  it  grows  older,  some  of  Us  rows  of 
cells  change  into  permanent  cells  of  definite  form  (vessels,  bast-fibres,  &c.);  and 
from  these  starting-points  the  transformation  of  the  procambium-cells  into  per- 
manent cells  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  bundle  advances  until  the  cells  have 
all  undergone  this  change;    or  an  inner  laj'er  of  the  bundle  remains  capable  of 


further  development,  and  is  then  called  Cambium.  In  advanced  age  there  are  thus 
bundles  devoid  of  and  bundles  containing  cambium ;  the  former  may  be  termed 
closed,  the  latter  open''.     As  soon  as  a  procambium -bundle  has  become  transformed 


'  Niigeli  calls  the  tissue  of  the  young  fibro-\-ascular  bundles  simply  Cambium,  and  apjilies 
the  same  term  lo  (he  liasue,  capable  of  further  development,  of  tlic  bundles  which  increase  in  thick- 
ness, which  nevertheless  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  Ihem.  Sniiio  terms  tlie  latter  only 
Cambium,  a  restriction  which  1  adopt.     (Sanio  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S63.  p.  361.) 

'  This  distinction  was  first  made  by  Schleidcn;  but  he  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Dlcolylcdpiis  in 
general  only  open  bundles;  his  distinction  of  simultaneous  and  successive  cannot  be  sustained  ;  all 
bundles  become  differentiated  successively  in  transverse  seclion.  Schleiden's  simullaneoiis  bundles 
of  Ibe  higher  Cryptogams  belong  to  the  cl.sed  description. 
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into  a  closed  fibro- vascular  bundle,  all  Turther  growth  ceases,  as  in  Cryptogams, 
Monocotyledons,  and  some  Di cotyledons.  The  open  fibro- vascular  bundle,  on 
the  other  hand,  continues  to  produce  new  layers  of  permanent  tissue  on  both 
sides  of  its  cambium,  and  thus  (he  portion  of  the  stem  or  root  concerned  con- 
tinually increases  in  thickness,  as  occurs  in  woody  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers; 
the  foliar  ot^ans,  however,  of  these  plants  possess  closed  bundles,  or,  if  they  are 
open,  the  activity  of  their  cambium  soon  ceases. 

The  different  forms  of  tissue  of  a  differentiated  fibro-vascular  bundle  may  be 
classified  into  two  groups,  which  Nageli  calls  the  PhloHm-  (Bast)  and  Xykm-  (Wood) 
portion  of  the  bundle.  They  are  separated  by  the  cambium,  if  there  is  any.  In 
each  of  the  two  constituents  of  ihe  bundle,  the  phloem  and  the  xylem,  three 
fonns  of  tissue  are  especially  to  be  distinguished : -(i)  Vascular  cell-unions  (the 
wood-vessels  of  ihe  xylem,  the  sieve-tubes  of  the  phlofim) ;  (2)  Prose nchymatous 
Tissue  (the  wood-iibres  in  the  xylem,  the  bast  fibres  in  the  phloem);  and 
{3)  Parenchymatous  Tissue  (the  wood -parenchyma  in  the  xylem,  the  bast-paren- 
chyma in  the  pblogm).  The  phlofim  consists  of  succulent,  generally  thin-walled 
cells;  only  the  bast-cells,  which  are  often  absent,  but  very  frequenlly  massively 
developed,  are  usually  greatly  thickened  {mostly  however  not  lignified  but  flexible). 
The  thin-walled  succulent  cells  are  either  parenchymatous,  or  they  are  cambiform 
or  latticed -cells,  or  finally  sieve-lubes.  The  sylem-ponion  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundle  has  mostly  a  strong  tendency  to  thicken  its  cell-walls,  which  become  hard 
and  lignified;  in  vessels  and  wood-cells  with  bordered  pits  the  contents  disappear, 
and  they  henceforth  contain  air,  Lignified  parenchyma  is  also  abundant,  but  in 
some  cases  no  lignifying  takes  place;  the  whole  bundle  is  then  soft  and  succulent, 
sometimes  traversed  only  by  single  thinner  strings  of  lignified  vessels  and  wood-cells, 
as  in  the  roots  of  the  radish,  tubers  of  the  potato,  &c.  The  elements  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  as  far  as  they  consist  exclusively  of  procambium,  are  mainly 
prosenchymatous,  or  at  least  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth  of  the 
bundle.  In  open  bundles  there  arise  also  in  the  cambium,  with  the  increase  of  their 
thickness,  radial  rows  and  layers  of  horizontally  extended  cells,  by  which  the  later- 
formed  xylem-  and  phloSm-layers  of  the  bundle  become  broken  up  in  a  fan-like 
manner.  These  horizontal  elements  mostly  assume  the  character  of  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  may  be  generally  designated  as  raj's;  within  the  xylem  they  are  called 
Xylem-rays,  within  the  phlo6m  Phloem-rays. 

The  position  of  the  layers  of  phloem  and  xylem  in  the  transverse  section  of  a 
bundle  varies  according  to  the  class  to  which  the  plant  belongs  and  (he  organ  in 
which  they  are  found ;  in  the  open  bundle  of  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Conifers  the  former  lie  towards  the  circumference ',  the  xylem  facing  the  axis  of 
the  organ ;  between  the  two  lies  the  cambium -I  a)er  (Fig.  93).  But  a  layer  of 
phloCm  is  sometimes  found  in  addition  on  the  axial  side  of  the  xylem,  so  that 
the  bundle  possesses  two  phlofim -layers,  a  peripheral,  and  an  axial-layer,  e.g.  in 
Cucurbitaceie,  Solanacese,  and  Apocynaceee.  In  the  closed  bundles  of  Dicotyledons 
there  occur  considerable  deviations  from  the  typical  position  of  the  tissues ;  among 

1  Book  11.,  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  Dicotyledons,  on  the 
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Monocotyledons  ihcse  are  still  more  conspicuous,  especully  if  the  bundle -sheaih 
of  lignified  prosenchyma,  which  often  occurs  in  ihem,  is  taken  inlo  account  (see 
Fig,  92).  Among  Ferns,  Lixopodiacefe  (with  isolated  bundles'),  and  Rhizocarpese, 
the  xylem  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  while  the  phloem  forms  a  soft  succulent 
sheath  round  it  (Fig.  67,  p.  80,  and  Fig.  94), 

According  lo  the  relative  position  of  the  two  principal  consiituenls  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  ihey  may  be  classified  under  two  varieties  : — (1)  Collateral  bundles, 
in  which  the  phloCm  and  xylem  run  parallel  to  one  another,  like  the  two  halves  of  a 


rod  bisected  lengthwise,  as  occurs  in  Phanerogams  and  Equisetacese ;  and  (2) 
Concentric,  when  the  xylem  is  completely  enclosed  wiiliin  a  layer  of  phloSm,  as 
in  Ferns,  the  simple  bundles  of  Lycopodiaceas ',  &c.     The  latter  kind  are  always 

'  The  bundle  in  the  sfcm  of  Ly^opodium  Chamaiyparhsai.  &c..  is  clearly  a  union  of  seven! 
fibro -vascular  bundles,  such  as  occurs  in  (he  aKial  cylinder  of  roots  (see  Book  U.,  l,ycopodiaccre>. 

'  See  Kussow  VergkichendeUnlersiichungeniiberdie  1  .citbundelkryplogamon.  Telersbufg  1871, 
p  159  Hug.  The  lerminoloj^y  employed  in  this  paper  docs  not  seem  to  me  happy,  with  the 
cxcqilion  of  the  term  ■  coilnlfral  bundles," 
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closed ;  while  the  former  may  be  either  closed  or  open.  ( Vide  infra  under  the 
Fibro- vascular  system  of  roots.) 

Every  one  of  its  cell-forms  may  at  one  time  or  other  be  absent  from  a  fibro- 
vascular  bundle ;  buntUes  may  occur  without  wood-cells,  without  vessels  (very  rarely), 
without  bast-fibres,  &c. ;  it  is  only  the  soft  bast  (the  succulent  thin-walled  cells  of  the 
phloem)  that  is  scarcely  ever  absent.    All  these  variations  may  occur  in  the  same 
fibro-vascular  bundle  in  different  parts  of  its  length,  when  this  is  considerable.     The 
terminations  of  the  bundles  which  traverse  the  stem  of  Phanenagams  are  usually 
found  in  the  leaves ;   there,  as  their  thickness  decreases,  they  lose  all  the  elements 
of  the  sylem  except  one  or  two  spiral  vessels,  and  finally  these  also ;  the  extreme 
ends  of  these  bundles  which  traverse 
the  mesophyll    of  the    leaves  often 
consist   only  of  long    narrow  thin- 
wjlled  cambiform  cells. 

If  the  fibro  -  vjscular  bundle  is 
formed  at  the  very  earliest  period 
within  an  organ  which  afterwards 
grows  rapidly  in  length,  then  the 
elements  which  were  formed  before 
the  increase  in  length  (the  inner- 
most vessels  and  the  outermost  bast- 
cells)  are  the  longest,  since  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  whole  increase  in 
length  of  the  organ ;  the  elements 
developed  during  the  elongation  are 
shorter;  and  those  are  shortest  of 
all  which  arise  after  the  increase  in 
length  of  the  whole  organ  has  been 
completed ;  this  occurs  in  particular 
with  the  open  bundles  of  Dicotyle- 
dons and  Conifers.  f„-_  ^_^  ,^„„y,  „,  ^  „.„„cr«  !«.nn  "f  «>c  of  ih<  tam^  nnr- 

The  development  of  the  elements     IS^di^"^^ht*I^'/rihi<to'«utd-'itfc'ii"th'(mw 
of  a  bundle  always  begins  at  single     ^i^il^S^  S''S,"l^iS'^^'''S^nr.S^h'^"^*h^^ 
points    in    the    transverse    section,     Fi^.'"^/Vi'v^t*^7iS;'^'t*m'H™I^^iir."ill^^ 
and  extends  from  them  in  different     -'i'w"iU*b'SJ^h^iiiTi«"™*^j!ii'i^hX 
directions;  and  thus  the  permanent     '"*""=" 

cells  which  arise  successively  acquire  different  mature  forms.  In  the  open  bundles 
in  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gyninosperms  the  development  usually  begins 
with  the  thickening  of  single  bast-cells  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  bundle; 
somewhat  later  single  spiral  vessels  (or  annular  vessels)  arise  next  the  pith; 
and  while  the  development  of  the  phlofim  proceeds  centripetally — forming  succes- 
sively and  often  alternately  bast-fibres,  sieve-tubes  and  parenchyma — annular  or 
spiral  vessels  with  reticulate  thickenings  (or  both  forms),  and  eventually  vessels 
with  bordered  pits  alternating  with  wood-fibres  and  wood -parenchyma,  arise 
centrifugally  in  the  xylem  (Fig.  95).  In  Conifers  only  prosenchymatous  cells  with 
bordered   pits  (together  with  xylem-rays)  are  subsequently  produced,  so  long  as 
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the  stem  or  root  grows.  In  Dicotyledons,  on  ihe  contrary,  after  the  first  year, 
a  combination  of  vessels  and  wood-prosenchyma,  often  mixed  with  wood-paren-. 
chyma,  is  annually  formed.  In  trees  with  annual  rings  in  the  wood  a  periodicity 
may  be  remarked  in  the  development  of  the  cells  of  the  xylem ;  and  on  this 'depends 
its  stratification  into  annual  layers.  Not  unfrequently  the  phloem-portion  also  shows 
a  similar  stratification.  In  the  closed  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  the  order  of 
development  in  the  first  year  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  In  Fig.  93,  for 
example,  the  annular  vessel  r  is  first  formed  in  the  xylem -portion,  then  the  spiral 
vessel  I,  then,  advancing  right  and  left,  the  pitted  vessels  gg,  and  in  the  middle 
(advancing  radially)  the  narrow  pitted  vessels.  It  sometimes  occurs  {e.g.  in 
Calodracon,  according  to  NSgeli)  that  the  formation  of  vessels  advancing  right 
and  left  encloses  the  procambium,  which  afterwards  passes  over  into  latticed  cells. 


In  the  petiole  of  Plen's  aguilina  the  development  of  the  xylem  begins  in  the 
pro  cambium- bun  dies,  by  the  formation  of  some  narrow  spiral  vessels  in  the  foci 
of  their  elliptical  section  ;  scalariform  vessels  are  then  formed  in  the  direction  of 
,the  longer  axis  of  the  eUipse,  first  centrifugally  then  centripetally,  until  a  compact 
woody  mass  is  produced,  elongated  in  transverse  section;  round  this  the  pro- 
cambium  which  is  still  left  is  transformed  into  latticed  cells,  sieve-tubes,  and 
cambiform  tissue,  and  partly  (at  the  circumference)  into  bast-fibres  (Figs,  94,  96). 
The  same  is  the  case  with  most  concentric  bundles  of  Cryptogams. 

The  Fibro-'vaicular  Sjjtem  of  Roati.  Bundles  of  the  tind  now  described  traverse 
the  stem  and  branches  usually  in  large  numbers  (sometimes,  as  in  Palms,  the  number 
is  enormous),  bending  at  their  upper  end  into  the  leaves,  where  they  ramif/  copiously  in 
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the  lamina,  constituting  its  venation.      Every  bundle  is  completely  surrounded  by 
fundamental  tissue  botli  in  the  stem  and  in  the  leaf,  and  is  therefore  isolated  from 
the  rest;   the  only  connection  between  diiferent  bundles  takes  place  at  their  lower 
ends  within  the  stem.    The  arrangement  of  the  fib ro- vascular  system  in  the  root  is 
strikingly  different,  if   we   compare  with   it  in  the   case   of  stems   only  the   original 
structures    produced    by   differentiation    from    the    primary    meristem,   and   not   the 
thickening-tissues  which  subsequently  arise  from  the  secondary  meristem  or  cambium 
(see  Sect.  rs).     The  root  is  usually  cylindrical  and  very  slender;   and  its  transverse 
section,  both  in  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  shows,  beneath  the  epidermis,  a  thick 
layer  of  parenchymatous  fundamental   tissue,  surrounding  a  cylindrical   bundle  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  root.    This  bundle  may  be  termed  the  axial  cylinder 
or  Pleromr;  it  is  always  sharply  separated  fj'om  the  cortical  parenchyma  by  an  innermost 
layer  of  (he  latter,  the  EundU-sbfatb  or  Plereme-iheatb.     In  most  stems  also  a  similar 
sheath  separates  the  cortex 
from  an   internal  cylinder 
of  tissue '    containing   the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  (Fig. 
9},  p.  112).     It  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  longitudinal 

partitions  of  iis  cells  in  a  1 

radial  section,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  pecu- 
liar folding,  appear,  on 
transverse  section,  as  if  I 
marked  with  a  black  dot 
(Fig.  96,^)'. 

Within  this  bundle- 
sheath  is  usually  found  in 
thick  roots  a  large  number 
of  ribbon-shaped  vascular 
bundles  arranged  in  a  ring. 
In  each  vascular  bundle  the 
oldest  but  smallest  vessels 
lie  on  the  outside  next  the 
sheath  (Fig.  96,  p,p) ;  from 

them  the  formation   of  VeS-  „m|  ihe'sumunclinKCfrtical'liMuc^.bunHlc.,lirJlli"w,p|"ramMfvnlh-"Vlhe'oMc" 

seis  aovances  ceninpeiaiiy,      b„,„uci™ceoii»iparenchiiMLoiui[siui.oriihhij«(icricanit»uiii. 
so   that    the    later- formed 

vessels  which  lie  nearer  the  centre  arc  always  larger  and  broader.  Between  any  two 
groups  of  vessels  there  always  lies  a  bundle  of  phloem  {ph),  which  not  unfrequently 
has  true  basl-fibres  on  its  outer  margin.  The  rest  of  the  axial  cylinder  consists  of  paren- 
chymatous tissue. 

In  slenderer  roots  the  number  of  xylem-  and  phloem- bun  dies  in  the  axial  cylinder 
is  commonly  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  in  that  case  the  former  usually  meet 
in  the  axis,  so  as  to  form  either  a  broad  band  which  divides  the  cylinder  in  two,  or 
a  three-rayed  star  of  vessels.  In  thicker  roots,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  edges  of 
the  vascular  bundles  do  not  usually  reach  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  these 
cases  consists  of  a  mass  of  parenchymatous  tissue  or  pith,  m.     Roots  which,  like  most 

'  See  also  the  end  of  Sect.  19,  and  Van  Tieghem,  Memoite  sur  Us  canaux  secri^teurs;  Paris, 
187a;  foot-note,  p.  17. 

'  [This  is  well  shown  by  Van  Tieghem,  Recherches  sur  la  sym^trie  de  structure  dts  plantes  vas- 
culaires,  in  Ann.  dea  Sci.  Nat.  5th  fxt ,  1S71,  vol.  xiii.  pi.  3-S.] 
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primary  roots  of  seedling  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  are  thick  in  their  upper  part, 
gradually  decreasing  in  thickness  below  as  they  lengthen,  have  no  pith  in  their  lower 
pari,  so  that  the  vascular  bundles,  separated  above  by  this  pith,  are  in  contact  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  root,  presenting  a  star-shaped  appearance  on  transverse  section. 

The  outermost  portion  of  the  axial  cylinder  consists  (except,  according  to  NSgeli 
and  Leitgeh,  in  the  case  of  Equiietum)  of  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  which  they  have  termed 
Pericambium.  It  must  lie,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  on  the  inside  of  the 
plerome-  or  bundle-sheath  (Fig,  96,  pc).  The  importance  of  the  pericambium  in  the 
branching  of  the  root  and  in  its  increase  in  thickness  will  be  discussed  further  on 
in  Sects.   tS  and  13. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  tissues  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  axial 
cylinder  of  roots  should  be  regarded  as  a  single  libro- vascular  bundle,  or  as  a  coalescence 
of  a  number  of  such  bundles,  corresponding  to  the  bundles  of  xylem  and  phloem.  Van 
Tieghem  (/.  c.)  adopts  the  latter  view,  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  most  stems 
also  a  plerome-sheath  (which  he  terms  '  membrane  protectrice  ')  separates  all  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  together  with  the  pith  from  the  cortex.  On  this  view  it  is  only 
ncccssjry  that  the  bundles  in  the  stem  should  be  closely  crowded  together,  and  their 
phloijm -port ion  placed  at  the  side  of  instead  of  in  front  of  the  xylem-portion,  in  order 
to  get  an  axial  cylinder  like  that  of  roots.  This  view  Is  supported  by  the  fad  that 
in  some  stems  (as  in  those  of  Lyiefodlum,  Fig.  100,  £.  p.  izi,  and  some  water-plants  like 
Hppurii,  IfyJrilla,  &c.)  there  is  an  actual  axial  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  roots. 
l''iirther  investigation  is,  however,  required  to  show  how  far  one  is  justified  in  regarding 
the  entire  axial  cylinder  of  roots,  like  that  of  the  stems  just  referred  to,  as  the  result 
of  a  longitudinal  coalescence  of  true  libro- vascular  bundles. 

Farmi  qf  Celli.  I  have  at  present  indicated  only  the  relative  positions  of  the 
separate  forms  of  tissue  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundle ;  some  remarks  will  follow  on  the 
forms  of  their  cells ;  but  here  also,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  special  modes  of 
development,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  morphology  of  separate  classes 
of  plants  in  Book  II.  The  cell-forms  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  attain  their  most 
perfect  and  varied  development  in  Dicotyledons;  the  forms  which  occur  in  them  may 
therefore  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  the  critical  examination  of  those  of  other  classes  of 

Th«  Xrlem-portioa  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  Dicotyledons  Is  composed  of 
numerous  cell-forms,  which  may  be. referred,  according  to  Sanio's  carefiil  researches, 
to  three  types.  He  distinguishes  (i)  Vascular,  (a)  Prosenchymatous,  and  (j)  Paren- 
chymatous. 

To  the  Faicttlar  forms  belong  the  Duds  (pitted  or  dotted  wood-vessels)  and  the 
vascular  wood-cells  or  Tracbeidts.  This  form  of  cells  is  characterised  by  their  walls 
forming  open  orifices  where  two  cells  of  the  same  kind  meet,  so  that  their  contents  soon 
disappear  and  air  takes  their  place ;  the  thickenings  show  a  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  spiral  bands,  reticulations,  and  bordered  pits.  True  Vciseh  (Figs.  15,  94,  pp. 
16,  \\%)  arise  when  the  septa  of  similar  cells  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  are  entirely  or 
partially  absorbed ;  and  thus  long  tubes  originate,  filled  with  air,  and  distinguished  from  the 
adjoining  wood-cells  principally  by  their  greater  breadth'.  The  septa  may  be  horizontal 
or  more  or  less  oblique;  and  in  general  the  mode  of  their  perforation  corresponds; 
horizontal  walls  are  often  entirely  absorbed,  or  arc  pierced  by  large  round  openings.  The 
more  oblique  the  septum,  the  more  do  the  perforations  take  the  form  of  narrower  or 
broader  parallel  fissures;  and  the  thickening- bands  of  the  septum  which  remain  present 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  rungs  of  a  ladder,  while  they  often  combine  into  a  net- 
work. These  scalariform  septa  are  found,  according  to  Sanio,  not  only  in  reticulately 
thickened  vessels  and  those  with  bordered  pits,  as  was  previously  supposed,  but  also  in 
spiral  vessels  {t.g.  in  Canuxrina,  Olea,  Filij),  where  coils  of  the  spiral  band  pass  imme- 

'  See,  however,  p,  90. 
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diately  into  the  scalariform  markings.    The  detachment  of  the  spiral  band  of  ihe  lirst- 
formed   spiral   vessels   in   stems   and  petioles  which   are   growing   rapidly,   appears   to 
depend   solely  on   the   separation   of  the    band    from   the   thin    quickly-growing   wall 
common    to    the    vessel    and    to   the    adjoining    cells.      If   the    band   were    unrolled 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  this  wall,  the  adjoining  cells  would  necessarily  be  opened. 
If  the  septa  of   the  separate  vascular  celts    are  very  oblique,  the  cells  assume  a 
prose nchymato us  appearance,  and  the  more  this  is  the  case  the  more  does  the  vessel 
appear  completely  continuous.      In  the  xylem  of  Ferns  this  is  often   carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  that,  after 
the  cells  have  been  isolated 
by  maceration,  it  would  be 
easy    to   believe   that   wc 
have  not  cells  united  into 
vessels,  but  fusiform  pros- 
enchyma  (Fig.  37,  p.  a?); 

but  in  this  case  also  all  kinds  a 

of  transitions  occur  to  the 
typical  scalariform  septa'. 
Vessels  with  prosenchyma- 
tous  constituents  form  the 
immediate  passage  to  the 
vascular  wood- cells  (Tra- 
cheides).  If  the  form  of 
the  cells  is  such  that  there 
is  no  difference  between 
the  longitudinal  wall  and 
the  septum— which  is  pos- 
«ble  only  in  decided  pros- 
enchyma— then  the  perfor- 
ations between  cells  which 
tie  above  and  cells  which  lie 
beside  one  another  are  no 
longer  different  in  form ; 
rows    of   cells    no    longer 

tubes,  but  whole  masses  of 

cells  (bundles,  &c.)  are  con-  } 

nected  with  one  another  by 

means   of  open    bordered 

pits.     This  occurs  in  an 

especially  marked  manner 

in    the   tracheides  in  the     ^,^^^,^;);^".''^ '^'."I"^',^^!^ /t,[^J'lf,^!;^7  7^^! 

wood    of    Conifene    {viJe      i-nachjoa  i  /  uicturdd ;  tfm,\iacm  fibres. 

Figs.  J3,  14,  p.  jj).  There 

is  no  other  difference  between  these  and  true  vessels;  for  vessels  with  open  bordered 

'  SeeDippelin  the  Amtlichen  Beridit  der3i).  Vers.der  Natutforscher  u.  Aerite,  1865  (Giessen), 
PI.  3.  Figs.  7-9.  Dippel's  observations  on  Cryptogains  and  the  whole  description  of  thv  formation 
of  vessels  here  given,  their  passage  into  tracheides,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  aiT.conducting 
vascular  forms  have  open  bordered  pits,  and  are  thus  in  communication  even  wh.-n  the  paren- 
chymataas  constituents  of  a  vessel  are  united  not  by  large  openings,  but  by  narrow  fissures,  &c.  (and 
are  hence  not  closed  cells,  as  Caspary  thinks),  compel  ua  to  reject  Caspary's  hypothesis  of  the 
atisence  of  vessels  in  Cryptogams  and  many  Phanerogams.  (See  Caspary,  Monatsbeiichle  der  k. 
Akademie  der  Wiasenschalten  in  Berlin,  186),  p.  448  [Nal.  Hist.  Rev.,  1863,  pp.  36+-367].) 
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pits  (ducts)  behave  in  reference  to  the  side-walis  exactly  like  trache'ides  (Fig.  25,  p.  36). 
The  separate  elements  of  the  vessels  of  Ferns  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells  ( Kig. 
37,  p.  a?)  may  be  correctly  designated  tracheides. 

The  Proifnrbymatoui  cell-forms  of  the  xylem  are  always  fusiform,  very  thiclt-walled 
in-comparison  with  their  diameter,  with  usually  simple,  hut  sometimes  bordered  pits, 
the  pits  small,  always  without  a  spiral  band ;  during  the  repose  of  vegetation  they 
contain  starch.  Next  to  the  middle  lamella  of  their  parti t ion- walls  there  often  lies 
an  uniignified  gelatinous  thickening-mass  which  is  coloured  violet-red  by  Schultz's 
solution,  and  resembles  many  bast-fibres.  These  cells  are  generally  much  longer 
than  the  vascular  forjns.      Sanio  distinguishes  two  forms  ;— the  simple  (libri/orm)  and 


the_ /irp(fl(c  fibres;  the  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  cavity 
being  partitioned  by  several  thin  septa,  while  the  common  wall  of  the  whole  libre  is 
thick.  These  prostnchymatous  cell-forms  are  found  in  the  wood  of  dicotyledonous 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  most  various  intermixture  with  the  vascular  elements  and  the 
other  forms  to  be  named  immediately.  Whether  libriform  fibres  occur  in  Cryptogams 
is  at  least  doubtful. 

The  Parenchymatou]  cell-forms  o(  the  xylem  are  widely  distributed,  and  especially 
abundant  when  the  woody  substance  of  the  hbro-vascular  bundles  attains  a  considerable 
thickness.  They  arise  by  transverse  division  of  the  cambium-cells  before  their  thicken- 
ing commences.    The  sister-cells  show  this  origin  chiefly  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
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arranged;  when  completely  developed  they  are  thin-walled,  with  simple  closed  pits. 
Their  contents  in  winter  consist  of  starch,  often  associated  with  chlorophyll,  tannin, 
and  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  cambium-cells  on 
the  xylem-side  of  the  bundle  become  transformed,  without  transverse  division,  into 
parenchymatous,  thin-walled,  simply  pitted,  elongated,  succulent  cells,  which  must 
also  be  con^dered  as  parenchymatous  forms  of  wood-cells '.  To  this  last  type  are  also 
to  be  referred  the  parenchymatous  elements  in  the  Kylem-portion  of  the  closed  fibro- 
vjscular  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams;  but  these  thin-walled,  mostly 
elongated  cells  do  not  in  this  case  originate  in  the  cambium  (since  this,  according 
to  the  terms  in  customary  use,  is  absent  from  the  closed  bundles),  but  immediately 
from  the  procambium  of  the  bundle  (Fig.  95,  p.  1 14,  nean  S).  Sometimes  the  wood- 
parenchyma  derived  from  the  cambium  of  Dicotyledons  (parenchyma  of  the  xylem) 
is  more  strongly  developed,  while  only  a  few  vessels  and  tracheides  are  formed : 
this  occurs  in  the  thick  napiform  roots  of  the  radish,  carrot,  beet,  and  dahlia,  and 
in  potato-tubers.  The  apparent  pith  of  these  organs  coiresponds,  in  its  origin, 
to  the  wood  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree;  but  the  elements  of  the  xylem  are  not,  or 
only  slightly,  lignified;  the  succulent  contents  and  the  thin  soft  cell-walls  scarcely 
give  this  xylem  the  appearance  of  a  homologue  of  the  ordinary  wood,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  homology. 

The  Phloeiii>portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  shows,  when  fully  dcv^lopct", 
similar  cell-forms  to  the  xylem-portion  ;  the  sieve-tubes  correspond  to  the  vessels, 
the  true  bast-cells  to  the  libriform  fibres,  the  bast-  or  phloem-parenchyma  to  the 
wood-parenchyma.  When  the  bast -parenchyma  consists  of  long,  narrow,  very  thin- 
walled  cells,  it  has  been  termed  by  Niigeli  Cambi/orm  tiuur. 

Parenchyma,  cambiform  tissue,  and  sieve-tubes  may  be  included  in  the  term  Sifi- 
hait,  in  opposition  to  the  true  bast  which  is  sometimes  entirely  absent  (as  in  Cuturbita), 
but  in  other  cases  is  very  abundantly  developed  {as  in  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  lime, 
&c.),  and  consists  of  elongated,  prosenchymatous,  flexible,  tough,  firm  cells,  usually  with 
strongly  thickened  walls.  In  Dicotyledons  they  arc  generally  arranged  in  bundles,  fre- 
quently forming  layers  alternating  with  soft-bast,  as  in  the  grape-vine;  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  later  portions  of  the  phloem,  which  are  formed  from  the  cambium, 
they  occur  also  as  separate  fibres,  as  in  the  stem  and  tuber  of  the  potato.  The 
middle  lamella  of  the  partition -wall  of  two  fibres  is  generally  lignified  or  cuticularised 
(resistant  and  coloured  yellow  by  iodine)  when  they  are  closely  crowded  ;  but  in 
other  cases  it  forms  a  mucilaginous  '  intercellular  substance '  in  which  the  cells  (in 
transverse  section)  appear  imbedded  {e.g.  the  laburnum  according  to  Sanio,  Conifcrx 
and  especially  in  Cryptogams,  see  Fig.  95,  A,  p.  114).  The  true  bast-fibres  of  the  phloem, 
lite  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  xylem,  may  become  partitioned  by  subsequent  septa 
(as  in  the  vine,  occidental  plane,  horse-chestnut,  Pelargonium  roirum,  Tamarix  gatliea, 
according  to  Sanio,  /.  c.  p.  ui).  As  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  xylem  are  often  found 
branched  after  isolation  by  maceration,  so  also  are  the  bast-fibres'. 

The  forms  of  cells  now  described  are  the  ordinary  and  essential  constituents  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles ;  various  other  forms  of  tissue  occur,  however,  occasionally,  as 

'  Sanio  applies  to  these  cells  the  tenn  '  Ersatziellen.' 

'  II  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  many  writers  very  inconveniently  also  designate 
certain  cell'fonns  of  the  fundamental  tissue  as  bast,  when  they  sre  (hick- walled,  elongated,  pointed  at 
the  ends,  or  even  branched.  In  that  case  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  xylem  must  also  be  calkd  bast ; 
and  it  is  evident  (hat  the  term  would  then  have  no  exa^t  scientific  meaning.  The  term  bas[-cells 
bos,  till  recently,  been  given  to  h)-podermal  prosenchyma,  lo  the  Inmdle-sheaths  of  Grasses, 
Aroidex,  and  Palms,  as  well  as  (o  the  cells  which  we  hax*e.  in  Sect.  14.  called  tiichohlasts,  even 
when  they  contain  lalcx,  as  the  laticiferous  cells  of  Euphorbiacex.  This  practice  is  greatly  to 
be  deprecated,  as  it  must  import  great  uncettainty  into  a  correct  interpretation  of  Ihc  different 
forms  and  systems  of  tissue. 
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will  have  been  seen  from  Sect.  14;  and  this  happens  especially  in  the  phloem.  Thus 
tithocysts,  cells  containing  pigments,  receptacles  for  oil,  and  other  idioblasts  like  the 
rows  of  cells  in  Pbaindui  which  contain  tannin  ;  the  true  laticiferous  vessels  of  Cicho- 
riacex,  Campanulacex,  and  Lobeliacez,  belong  to  the  phloem,  while  those  of  Papa- 
yacCK  and  Aroide*  belong  to  the  whole  fibro- vascular  bundle.  In  may  even  occur 
that  vessels  belonging;  to  the  xylem  contain  latex,  as  in  Ipomaa,  Argimone,  Gompboearpiu, 
Eupborhia,  Carina,  Laciuca,  and  in  Campanulacei  (David,  ^  i:.}-  In  the  same  manner 
it  has  already  been  shown,  in  Sect.  14,  that  the  secretion-canals — i.e.  intercellular 
spaces  containing  oil,  resin,  or  gum — may  occur  either  in  the  phloem,  or  in  the 
xylem,  or  in  both. 


Sect.  17,  The  Fundamental  Tissue. — By  this  name  I  designate  the  tissue 
of  a  plant  or  of  an  organ  which  still  remains  after  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  epidermal  tissue  and  the  fibro- vascular  bundles.  It  consists  very  com- 
monly of  thin-walled  succulent  parenchyma  filled  with  assimilated  food-materials ; 
but  not  unfrequenily  it  is  thi ck -walled ;  sometimes  portions  assume  the  form  of 
strings  of  strongly  lignified  prosenchymatous  cells.  The  most  various  forms  of 
cjHs  may  arise  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  as  in  the  epidermal  system  and  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles ;  a  portion  may  persist  in  a  condition  capable  of  division,  while 
the  surrounding  portion  passes  over  into  permanent  tissue  ;  or  special  layers  of 
the  fundamental  tissue,  long  after  it  has  been  transformed  into  permanent  tissue, 
m\y  again  become  subject  to  cell-division,  and  a  generating  tissue  thus  be  pro- 
duced, out  of  which  originate,  not  only  new  fimdamental  tissue,  but  also  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  {eg.  in  Aloinex). 

In  Thaltophytes  and  many  Muscinefe  the  whole  mass  of  tissue,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outermost  layer  which  is  often  developed  as  epidermal  tissue, 
may  be  considered  as  fundamental;  but  in  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  fibro-vascular  bundles,  this  distinction  has  but  Htde  practical  value. 
In  Mosses,  which  have  string-like  cell-groups  in  the  stem,  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  these  are  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  forms  of  fundamental  tissue,  or 
as  very  rudimentary  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  Vascular  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  independence  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  the  epidermal 
system  and  fibro-vascular  bundles,  is  at  once  apparent;  it  fills  up  the  interstices 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  epidermal  tissues. 
Where  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed  and  do  not  increase  in  thickness 
(as  in  many  Ferns),  it  is  fi'equently  the  one  which  occupies  the  greatest 
space;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  closely  crowded  fibro-vascular  bundles  produce 
large  masses  of  xylem  and  phloiim  by  the  development  of  cambium  (as  in  the 
stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons),  the  fundamental  tissue  becomes 
less  important.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  stems  are  usually  so  arranged  as 
to  separate  the  fundamental  tissue  into  an  inner  medullary  portion  the  Pilh,  sur- 
rounded by  the  bundles,  and  an  outer  cortical  layer  or  Cortex  enveloping  them. 
Since  the  bundles  are  not  in  contact  laterally,  or  only  partially  so,  there  still  remain 
between  them  portions  of  the  fimdamental  tissue  which  connect  the  pith  with  the 
cortex,  and  which  are  termed  Medullary  Rays.  If  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of 
an  organ  form  a  solid  axial  cylinder,  as  occurs  in  some  stems  and  in  all  roots, 
the  fundamental  tissue  takes  the  form  of  cortex  only. 
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—  (a)    The  whole  course  of  my  description  of  tissue-systeois  necessitates  the   in- 

troduction of  the  idea  of  a  Fundamental  Tissue,  It  has,  in  fact,  long  been  required ; 
it  was  often  necessary,  in  anatomical  descriptions  of  tissues  which  are  neither  epi- 
dermal nor  fibro-vascular,  to  dislinguish  them  by  some  common  term.  Many  writeis 
employ  the  term  Parenchyma  in  this  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
and  the  epidermis;  but  this  usage  is  not  scientific;  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  often 
contain  parenchyma,  and,  vUe  -veria,  the  fundamental  tissue  is  not  always  paren- 
chymatous but  sometimes  distinctly  prosenchymatous.  We  have,  moreover,  to  deal 
here  not  with  forms  of  cells,  but  with  the  contrast  of  different  systems  of  tissue, 
each  of  which  may  contain  the  most  various  cell-forms.  I  must  compare  some- 
what more  closely  my  description  and  use  of  terms  with  those  of  Nageli.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  Nageli's  Frotenchyma  is  synonymous  with  my  fundamental 
tissue;  but,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  protenchyma  of  Nageli  is  a  much  more 
comprehensive  idea;  everything  which  I  call  fundamental  tissue  is  protenchyma, 
but  all  protenchyma  is  not  fundamental  tissue.  Nageli '  says,  for  example,  that  he 
would  call  the  primary  ineristem  and  all  tissues  which  arise  immediately  from  it 
{i.  t.  only  through  the  medium  of  secondary  meristem,  but  not  of  cambium)  Prot- 
enchyma (or  Proten) ;  the  cambium,  on  the  other  hand,  and  everything  which 
directly  or  indirectly  originates  from  it,  Epenchyma  (or  Epen).  When  Nageli  gave 
these  definitions,  he  was  treating  of  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  and  it  is  intelligible  that 
he  on  this  occasion  included  everything  which  does  not  belong  to  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  under  one  common  name  (Proten).  But  our  business  is  to  give  a  uniform 
description  of  the  various  differentiations  of  plant-tissues;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  bringing  only  into  prominence  the  contrast  between  tibro- vascular  and  non- 
libro-vascular  tissues  (Epenchynia  and  Protenchyma),  and  for  considering  all  other 
differentiations  as  less  imporiant ;  the  protenchyma  of  Nageli  therefore  includes,  accord- 
ing to  my  use  of  terms,  three  kinds  of  tissue  each  of  equal  value  with  his  epenchyma. 
The  primary  meristem  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  fibro-vascular  (epenchyma)  than 
to  the  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues;  for  the  three  systems  of  tissue  equally 
arise  by  differentiation  from  it.  The  term  Proten,  after  distinguishing  from  it  the 
primary  meristem,  might  be  applied  collectively  to  the  epidermal  and  fundamental 
tissues;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  bringing  into  prominence  this  contra.st  alone;  the 
diflerentiation  between  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues  is  as  essential  as  that  between 
fibro-vascular  bundles  and  fundamental  tissue.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  epidermal 
tissue,  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  fundamental  tissue  are  conceptions  of  equal  value ; 
in  each  we  find  the  most  various  forms  of  cells;  and  secondary  meristem  miy  also 
arise  in  each.  In  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  the  cambium  is  of  this  nature;  the  whole 
of  the  young  epidermis  is  a  generating  tissue  in  as  accurate  a  sense  as  the  cambium; 
if  this  latter  forms  vessels,  xylem,  phlu^m,  &c.,  the  former  produces  hairs,  stomata, 
prickles,  &c. ;  the  phellogen,  belonging  to  the  epidermal  system,  arises  still  more  de- 
cidedly as  a  generating  tissue ;  finally,  even  in  the  fundamental  tissue  a  portion  may 
persist  for  a  considerable  time  as  generating  tissue,  or  may  subsequently  produce  such 
a  tissue,  e.g.  the  meristem  of  the  stems  of  Dractena,  which  brings  about  its  increase 
in  thickness,  and  thus  forms  new  fibro-vascular  bundles^. 

(b)  Examplei.  The  relationship  of  the  three  systems  of  tissue  may  be  observed 
very  readily,  and  undisturbed  by  subsequent  formations,  in  the  foliage -leaves  of  Ferns 
and  of  most  Phanerogams;  in  these  the  fundamental  tissue  is  generally  the  prevailing 
system,  and  is  developed  into  dilferent  cell-forms.  Isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
separated  by  the  fundamental  tissue,  traverse  the  petiole,  and  are  distributed  through  the 

*  Beilriige  zur  wissensch  aft  lichen  Botanik.  Hcfl:  l.  p.  4. 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  ist  edition  of  this  work,  the  clnMificalioii  of  tissues  here  proposed 
has  been  generally  adopted,  especially  by  younger  iMtaaist^i;  as  al^o  in  the  main,  with  sume 
deviations  in  particular  points,  by  Riissow,  Uiilers.  iibcrdic  Leitbiindclktyi>tc^imcii,  Petersbiitg  1871. 
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lamina ;  in  the  petiole  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  tbin-walled  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue  with  wide  elongated  cells ;  this  also  forms  sheath-like  envelopes 
around  the  stronger  bundles  of  the  lamina,  which  are  conspicuous  on  its  under-side 
as   the   rrini ;   but   the   finer   branches,   and   the   finest   of  all,   run   through   the   so- 
called    Meiopbyll,    i.  e,    a    peculiar    form    of    the    fundamental     tissue    distinguished 
by  containing  chlorophyll.     Not 
unfrcquently     single     cells     of 
the  fundamental  tissue  of   the 
lamina  assume  the  form  of  idio- 
blasts,    i.g.   the    larger    stellate 
'  cells  in  the  leaf  of  Camellia  ja- 

foaica,  the  erect  rod-like  cells 
upon  which  the  stomata  of  the 
leaves  of  Hakea  are,  as  it  were, 
supported.  AM  these  forms  of 
tissue  are  enveloped  by  the 
epidermis,  and  frequently  also 
by  hypodermal  tissue.  In  the 
carpels  of  Phanerogams  there 
occurs  commonly  a  more  mani- 
fold dilTerentiatlon  of  the  funda- 
mentaltissue;  I  will  instance  only 
the  formation  of  the  so-called 
'stones'  of  Amygdalea:.  The 
stone  is  the  inner  layer  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  of  the  same 
foliar  structure  ofwhich  the  outer 
I  layers  form  the  succulent  flesh  of 

the  fruit ;  the  former  is  scleren- 
chymatous,  the  latter  parenchy- 
matous and  succulent,  both  being 
traversed  by  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles. Equally  clear  is  the  struc- 
ture In  the  stems  of  Ferns,  among 
which  Tree  -  ferns  and  Plerii 
aquilina  are  of  special  interest, 
because  the  fundamental  tissue 
occurs  in  them  in  two  quite 
dllTerent  forms.     Its  preponder- 


atmg  n 


isists,  e.g. 


n  Pterii 


1  with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  but 
mental  tissue,  a  prosenchymatous  form  of  ■ 
Cryptogams.  The  tendency  to  a  prosenchym 
fundamental  tissue  is  also  well   seen   in  the   s 


aquilina   {Fig,   91,  p.   109)   of  a 
thin -walled    colourless    mucila- 
ginous   parenchyma,    and    con- 
taining starch  in  winter;  parallel 
to    the    fibro-vascular    bundles 
there     are     also     threads     or 
bands  of  prosenchymatous  thlck- 
wallcd     dark     brown      scleren- 
chyma;    these  have  nothing  in 
re  only  a  peculiar  form  of  the  funda- 
hich    often    occurs   also    elsewhere    in 
tous  development  of  the  cells  of  the 
of  LycopodiaceiE.     In   Selaginella 


denticulata   (Fig.   100   A)  the  axial   libro- vascular  bundle  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
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loose  parenchyma  with  large  intercellularspaces;  this  innermost  portion  of  the  funda' 
mental  tissue  is  enveloped  by  a  thin-walled  tissue  without  Interstices,  which  is  seen 
on  longitudinal  section  to  be  prose nchymatous ;  the  cells  are  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  penetrate  to  a  considerable  distance  between  one  another;  towards  the  circum- 
ference they  become  gradually  narrower  and  more  pointed  ;  the  outermost  are  dark- 
walled,  and  form  the  epidermal  system  which  gradually  passes  over  into  this  fundamental 
tissue.  In  Lycopodium  Cbam<ecfpariijuj  (E)  the  axial  cylinder,  which  consists  of  several 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  greatly  thickened  prosenchyma; 
in  the  young  stem  the  ceils  are  similar  to  those  of  Stiagiaella ;  but  here  also  the 
prosenchymatoiis  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  undergo  an  enormous  Ihickening.  This 
prosenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  is  in  its  turn  enveloped  by  «  layer  of  tissue,  the  cells 
of  which  are  thin-walled  and  not  prosenchymatous ;  this  layer  is  a  descending  continua- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  leaves,  which  envelopes  the  stem  everywhere, 
and  is  itself  covered  by  a  clearly  developed  epidermis. 

(c)    The  Forms  0/  CrIU  and  lissurs  in  the  system  of  the  fundamental  tissue  have  not 
yet  undergone  a  comparative  and  comprehensive  investigation  ',  hke  those  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.    Out  of  the  very 
scattered  material  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  information    of  the 
student. 

Irrespectively  of  many  altogether 
special  phenomena,  it  is  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  the  true  epidermal 
tissue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  differentiation  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue  has  to  be  considered. 
Certain  forms  of  this  tissue  occur  as 

strengthenings,  or  at  least  as  accom-      rt«-^'Xi.'^™T'"r!^^i«^i!en™Mhc'tpw^il'^^^  ' 

paniments  of  the  epidermal  tissue,      r^*';;;h7-^ta«'l'..'i;ft«[''«c1,1lil^'^Jrp;r';^?^^^^ 
and  have  already  been  described  as      surch.  lormingihc  (..siaiic  tmiic  imcr  coiourjDipaTcntiijmuorihi: 
Hypuderma;   Other  masses   of  tissue       ""  ""'"' 

accompany  the  separate  libro- vascular  bundles  as  partially  or  entirely  closed  envelopes  or 
sheaths;  these  I  term  generally  Bundle-shealhi  or  Vascular  BundU-abeatbi.  In  the 
same  manner  the  whole  remaining  internal  space  of  the  organ  concerned  is  commonly 
filled  up  by  other  forms  of  tissue,  which  do  not,  as  for  the  most  part  the  two  former 
do,  occur  in  the  form  of  layers,  but  in  masses;  these  I  will  designate  simple  Inter- 
mediate  7ijiue.  Each  of  these  combinations  may  be  composed  of  very  different  forms 
of  tissue. 

(a)  The  Hyfodcrma  appears  sometimes  as  a  thin-wailed  succulent  watery  tissue, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  TraJeicanlia  and  Bromeliacesc ;  in  the  stems  and  petioles  of  Dicotyle- 
dons it  commonly  consists  of  cullenchyma,  the  cells  of  which  are  extended  longitudinally, 
narrow,  and  thickened  in  the  angles  by  a  mass  capable  of  great  swelling;  or  the 
hypodermal  fundamental  tissue  is  developed  in  a  sclcretichymatous  manner,  as  in  the 
stem  of  Plerii  aquiliim;  or  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  thick-walled  but  flexible  fibres, 
forming  either  layers  and  bundles  as  in  the  stem  of  Equlsetacex  and  leaves  of  Coniferz 
(Fig.  loa),  or  in  long  isolated  fibres,  similar  to  true  bast-fibres,  f.^.  leaves  ofCyeadcK. 
In  all  these  cases  the  hypodermal  cells  are  extended  longitudinally;  but  when  layers 
capable  of  great  resistance  are  also  required,  the  cells  often  extend  in  a  direction 
vertical  to  the  suriace  of  the  organ,  and,  increasing  greatly  in  thickness,  form  layers  of 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  3rd  edition  of  this  work,  a  close  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  has  been  undertaken  by  Russow  (I.e.);  he  has  however  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the 
varioDS  forms  of  the  bundle -si  leaths  or  ■  Critenchyma.' 
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closely  packed  prisms,  as  in  the  pericarp  of  Mar lilta  and  Pilulana,  and  the  testa  of  the 
seeds  of  Papilionacea:.  Isolated  cells  of  the  same  kind  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
hypoderma,  as  accompaniments  of  the  stomata  and  air-cavities,  r,  g.  in  leaves  of  Hatea. 

O)  Tlie  BuitdU-shealb4  consist,  in  many  Monocotyledons  (as  Palms,  Grasses, 
Aroidez,  Sec.) ',  of  elongated  very  thick-walied  cells  belonging  to  the  fundamental  tissue 
which  is  in  close  contact  with  each  fib ro -vascular  bundle,  either  as  a  continuous  sheath 
composed  of  several  layers  (Fig,  91,  p.  1 10),  or  only  as  a  partial  investmenl.  In  Ferns 
and  allied  Cryptogams,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  layer  formed  of  peculiar  cells  encloses 
each  separate  bundle  as  a  cylinder  (Kig.  95,  p.  1 14) ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  a  few 
Phanerogams,  as  in  the  petiole  of  Mmyanlbes  trifoliata,  HyJrocku  HumMJti,  &c.  A 
layer  of  fundamental  tissue  of  similar  structure  envelopes,  as  we  have  already  seen  on 
p.  :i5,  the  axial  tibro-vascular  cylinder  of  all  roots  and  of  many  stems  (Lytopodhim,  Hydril- 
leK,  Hippuru),  and  in  most  stems  of  Phanerogams  with  isolated  vascular  bundles  (not 
forming  an  axial  cylinder)  separates  the  cortex  from  the  internal  tissue  which  encloses 
the  vascular  bundles  and  the  pith.  In  Dicotyledons  with  the  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring 
this  layer  (Fig.  9},  p.  11  a)  surrounds  the  mass  of  tissue  enclosed  by  the  cortex  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  separate  iibro- vascular  bundles  are  only  in  contact  with  it  at  their 
phloL>m- port  ton.     If  the  axial  mass  of  tissue  of  roots  and  stems  is  called  plerome,  then 


this  layer,  which  separates  it  from  the  cortex,  may  conveniently  be  called  the  Pterome- 
tbcalb.  In  the  rhizome  of  many  Monocotyledons,  as  Aroidese,  Zingiberaceic,  Ir'u, 
Feralrum,  it  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  unilamellar  plerome-  or  bundle- 
sheath  consists  of  cells  which  usually  become  lignified  at  an  early  period,  and  strongly 
resist  solution  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  radial  side-walls  and  the  upper  and  under  septa  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  folding,  which,  in  transverse  section,  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  thickening  of  the  walls,  or  of  a  black  dot.  The  inner  walls  which  face  the  bundle, 
as  well  as  the  radial  side-walls,  often  become  greatly  thickened,  especially  in  Ferns, 
where  the  thickened  walls  frequently  assume  also  a  deep  brown-red  colour. 

(y)  The  Inttrmedialt  Tiuue  usually  consists  of  thln-walled  succulent  parenchyma  with 
Intercellular  spaces  which  are  absent  from  all  other  forms  of  tissue;  in  the  stem,  how- 
ever, of  Lycopodiacei  and  of  some  other  Cryptogams  it  consists  of  prosenchyma,  and 
this  is  then   cither  thin-walled  as  in  Selaginellex,  or  thick-walled   as  in   Lycopodiez. 

'  Caspary,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Tot.  vols.  1  and  IV,  p.  loi  el  ug. — Sanio.  Bol.  Zeitg.  1865.  p.  176 
««7.— Pfitmr,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot,  vol.  IV.  p.  197.— Van  TJeghcm,  Canaux  secreteurs,  in  Ann. 
des  Sci.  Nat.  1871,  vol.  XVI. 
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When  it  is  parenchyrnaious,  it  may  be  termed  simply  Fundamental  Parenchyma.  Two 
principal  forms  of  this  may  be  distinguished,  which  are  nevertheless  united  by  transi- 
tional forms,  "visi.  the  colourless  parenchyma  which  occurs  in  the  interior  of  large 
succulent  stems  and  tubers,  and  in  all  roots  and  succulent  fruits,  and  the  parenchyma 
containing  chlorophyll  which  forms  the  superficial  layers  beneath  the  epidermal  tissues 
of  stems  and  fruits.  In  foliage- leaves,  when  thin  and  delicate,  it  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis ;  if  they  are  very  thick,  as  in  jfloe,  it 
forms  only  the  superficial  layers,  while  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  consists  of  colourless 
parenchyma. 

The  hypodermal  layers,  bundle-sheaths,  and  intermediate  tissue  are  the  ordinary 
and  essential  constituents  of  the  fundamental  system;  but  in  addition  forms  of  cells 
and  tissues  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner  occur,  and  much  more  frequently  than  in 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  majority  of  the  cells  described 
as  idioblasts  In  Sect.  14,  isolated  cells  containing  a  pigment,  tannin,  a  volatile  oil,  clusters 
of  crystals,  &c.,  or  large  utricular  vessels,  or  isolated  scleroblasts,  or  the  branched  cells 
comprised  under  the  term  trichohiasts,  such  as  spicular  cells,  the  hairs  in  the  interior  of 
Nuphar,  in  the  root  of  PUularia,  in  the  petiole  and  stem  of  Monsterinei,  &c.,  or  finally, 
the  laticiferous  cells  of  Euphorbiacex,  Morese,  Asclepiadez,  and  Apocynacea:.  True 
laticiferous  vessels  are,  on  the  other  hand,  less  often  found  in  the  fundamental  tissue ; 
but  in  the  cortex  of  many  Liliace*  they  are  replaced  by  utricular  vess.ls  (see 
Sect.  14).  Among  the  more  complicated  forms  of  tissue  which  occasionally  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  fimdamertal  tissue  may  he  named  true  (compound)  glands,  or 
more  frequently  secret  ion -canals  containing  gum,  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  or  even  latex,  as 
in  Aliima  and  Rhut,  Of  very  common  occurrence  are,  moreover,  groups  or  layers  of 
scleroblasts  (especially  in  the  cortex  of  many  woody  plants  and  the  juicy  flesh  of  pears), 
and  layers,  bundles,  or  bands  of  brown-walled  sclerenchyrna  (in  Furii  aquilina  and  Tree- 
ferns).  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  sclerenchyma  of  which  the  stone  of 
stone-truit  (drupes)  consists  as  a  form  of  fundamental  tissue ;  the  natural  contrast  to  this 
is  the  pulp  or  flesh  of  berries  and  of  many  stone-fruits. 

Sect,  i  8.  The  Seoondaiy  Increase  in  Thickness  of  Stems  and  Boots '. — 
During  the  period  when  the  younger  portions  of  stems  and  branches  are  still 
increasing  in  length,  they  are  also  increasing  in  girth,  the  primary  meristem 
becoming  clifferentiated  into  other  tissues  which  grow  not  only  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth,  but  also  in  the  radial  and  tangential  directions. 
At  an  early  period  roots  attain,  immediately  behind  the  growing  point,  the  size  which 
they  retain  until  they  have  ceased  growing  in  length. 

This  increase  in  diameter  of  stems,  which  accompanies,  or  even  for  a 
short  time  outlasts,  the  growth  in  length,  is  frequently  occasioned  mainly  by  the 
tangential  extension  of  the  outer  layers  of  tissue,  while  that  of  the  pith  does  not 
keep  pace  with  it.  The  pith  will  then  split  and  the  stem  become  hollow ;  and 
this    is  often  carried  to  such  an  extent  (hat  the  substance  of  the  cylinder  itself 

'  Nageti,  Ueber  das  Wachsthum  des  Stamnies  u  der  Wurzel.  in  Beitiagc  zur  wiss,  Bot.  Leipzig 
185S,  Helt  1. — Sanio,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1865.  p.  165,  M  1(7. — Millardel,  Sur  ranatomie  et  le  developpement 
du  corps  ligneux  dans  Ics  genres  Vucca  el  Dracana,  in  M^m.  de  la  Societe  Imper.  des  Sd.  N.il.  de 
Cherbourg,  vol.  XI,  1865, — On  abnormal  formations  of  wood  in  Dicotyledons  see  Criiger,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1S50  and  t8i;t. — Nageli,  Dlckcnwochsthuni  des  Stengels  u.  s.  w.  bei  den  Sapindaceea.  Munich 
1864. — Eichler,  Ueber  Menispermaceen,  in  Diinkschrift  der  k.  bayer.  bot.  Gesellschnft  lu  Regensburg, 
1S64,  vol.  V. — Sanio,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S64,  p.  19.1  tl  H;.—Askenasy,  Botanische  morphologische 
Studien,  Dissertatio:!,  Frankfort-a-M.  1871.— On  the  increase  in  thickness  of  roots  see  Van  Ticghem, 
Recherche:  sur  la  sym^lrie,  See,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  jth  sec,  vol.  XIll. 
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becomes  very  thin.  In  this  mode  are  produced  the  hollow  stems  of  Equisetacex, 
Grasses,  many  species  o(  Al/i'um,  and  many  exogenous  plants,  such  as  Umbelliferse, 
Dipsacus,  Taraxacum,  &c.  Septate  hollow  stems  have  a  diaphragm  of  finn  tissue, 
traversed  by  fibro- vascular  bundles,  at  the  insertion  of  each  leaf. 

In  existing  Cryptogams '  and  in  most  Monocotyledons  the  root  and  every 
part  of  the  stem  retain  the  diameter  which  they  had  attained  during  their  growth 
in  length ;  even  at  a  great  age  no  further  increase  in  thickness  takes  place.  When, 
in  these  plants,  the  stems  of  older  specimens  greatly  exceed  in  tliameter'those  of 
seedlings,  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  the  apex  of  the  stem  which 
is  enclosed  within  the  leaf-bud  increases  in  diameter  as  it  lengthens,  so  that  thicker 
parts  of  the  stem  are  constantly  emerging  from  the  bud,  until  a  stationary  condition 
is  at  length  reached,  when  the  stem  no  longer  increases  in  girth.  When  this  occurs, 
as  in  Palms,  Ferns,  thick-stemmed  Grasses,  Aroideas,  &c.,  the  stem  may  attain  a  very 
considerable  thickness  while  still  very  young,  in  and  below  the  bud,  without  having 
any  power,  at  a  later  period,  to  increase  further  in  size.  In  the  same  manner  the 
roots,  when  they  first  emerge  from  the  stem,  are  thicker  the  higher  they  stand 
on  it ;  and  in  Pandanus  it  would  appear  as  if  roots  as  thick  as  (he  arm  were  formed 
without  any  secondary  increase  in  thickness. 

Very  different  processes  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  con- 
siderable diameters  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  Gymnosperms,  Dicotyledons,  and 
arborescent  LiliacesB.  After  its  growth  in  length  is  completed  every  part  is 
slender,  usually  only  a  few  millimetres  in  thickness,  rarely  so  much  as  i  or  a 
centimetres ;  but  in  the  course  of  months  and  years  those  parts  become  much 
thicker ;  the  steirt  of  a  seedling  Cuius  only  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter  may  attain, 
after  two  or  three,  months,  a  thickness  of  a  or  3  cms. ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  oak 
the  increase  from  the  same  original  thickness  may  amount  to  from  40  to  60  cms, 
Since  the  girth  increases  with  the  age  of  each  section,  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the 
lowermost  sections  of  tlie  erect  stem  are  the  broadest,  the  successive  diameters 
decreasing  gradually  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  slender 
conical  stem  of  pines.  In  them  the  stem  of  the  mature  plant  is  a  cone  standing 
on  its  base,  while  in  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams  the  cone  stands  on  its  apex, 
as  is  well  seen  in  the  large  climbing  Aroide».  In  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms 
every  part  of  the  stem  is  at  first  slender,  always  t>ecoming  thicker  at  a  later  period ; 
in  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams,  on  the  contrary,  every  part  retains  the  thick- 
ness which  it  had  acquired  at  the  close  of  its  growth  in  length ;  the  increase 
in  thickness  of  the  entire  stem  takes  place  at  the  upper  end  from  the  growth  of 
the  bud. 

This  increase  in  girth  which  commences  only  after  the  close  of  the  growth  of 
length  of  the  organ,  and  which  then  generally  lasts  during  the  whole  of  its  life, 
may  be  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  that  arising  from  growth  of  I  he  bud,  the 
secondary  increase  in  thickness.  It  is  always  the  result  of  an  inner  layer  of  tissue 
remaining  in  a  condition  capable  of  division  (merismatic),  and  continually  producing 

'  In  the  Lycopodia^K  of  the  Carboniferous  period  Williamson  has  recently  demonstrated 
a  sectm<l«ry  increase  in  thickness.  An  ir.dJcation  of  this  is  found  in  the  stem  of  ItoiHs.  (See 
Book  11.) 
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new  layers  concentrically  one  on  another.  The  mode  in  which  the  meristem  itself 
is  formed,  and  in  which  the  secondary  layers  of  tissue  are  produced  from  it,  differs 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  The  numerous  special  modes  of 
increase  in  thickness  may  be  classified  under  three  types,  vis.: — 

1.  Type  of  the  Arborescent  Liliaceae.  The  innermost  primary  cortical  layer 
produces  a  meristem,  in  which  new  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles  continue  to  arise, 
which  anastomose  into  a  network,  while  the  tissue  between  the  bundles  developes  as 
secondary  fundamental  tissue. 

2.  Type  of  normal  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons.  The  vascular  bundles  of 
the  stem  are  open  and  arranged  in  a  ring;  the  generating  tissue  which  lies  between 
the  pblo€m  and  the  xylem  of  each  bundle  is  also  continued  through  the  medullary 
rays,  i.  e.  those  parts  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which  lie  between  any  two  adjoining 
bundles.  Thus  arises  a  continuous  ring  of  meristem,  which,  according  to  the  old 
use  of  terms,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ring  of  meristem  in  the  preceding  type, 
is  commonly  called  the  Cambium- ring.  While  in  the  preceding  type  new  vascular 
bundles  arise  only  in  the  ring  of  meristem,  the  meristem-  or  cambium-ring  in 
this  type  crosses  the  primary  vascular  bundles,  which  have  then-  phloCm  lying 
on  the  outer  side,  their  xylem  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cambium.  The  increase 
m  thickness  consists  in  new  secondary  xylem  being  continually  formed  out  of  the 
cambium-ring  on  its  inner  side,  new  phloem  or  secondary  cortex  on  its  outer 
side. 

3.  The  type  of  Roots  (of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons).  In  the  axial  fibro- 
vascular  cylinder  or  plerome- bundle  there  lie,  as  has  been  mentioned,  alternate 
groups  of  vessels  (xylem)  and  phloem- bundles  side  by  side;  on  the  inner  side  of 
each  of  the  latter  arises  a  cambium -layer,  which  produces  secondary  xylem  on  its 
inner  side,  phloCm  on  its  outer  side;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primary  groups  of 
xylem  meristem  is  abo  formed,  which  either  produces  only  secondary  funda- 
mental tissue,  or  combines  with  the  cambium-layers  already  mentioned  into  a 
complete  cambium-ring,  out  of  which  xylem  is  again  formed  on  the  inside,  phloSm 
on  the  outside. 

Further  details  may  now  be  given  regarding  each  of  these  three  types,  with 
an  example ;  the  nomenclature  of  the  more  important  deviations,  especially  for  the 
second  type,  will  be  deferred  till  the  end  of  this  section. 

(1)  The  Type  0/ Arborescent Liliaceai&KptestxAti  in  iht  genen.  Draeama,  Aletris 
{Calodraeeti),  Yucca,  Aloe',  Lomalophyllum,  and  Beaucarnea^.  Specimens  of  the  old 
stems  of  these  plants  are  often  found  in  botanical  collections  so  decayed  that  within 
the  thin  layer  of  periderm  the  whole  of  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  has 
completely  disappeared,  while  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  preserved  entire.  If 
one  of  these  stems  is  split  lengthwise,  it  is  seen  that  completely  isolated  bundles 
run  down  the  middle,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Monocotyledons.  Each  bundle  begins 
below  at  the  periphery  of  the  stem;  higher  up,  it  bends  towards  the  centre  of 
the  stem,  and  then  again  outwards,  finally  entering  a  leaf  at  its  upper  end.    The 


'  A  fourth  type  may  be  furnished  by  the  mode  of  the  increase  in  thickness  in  the  primeval 
Lycopodiacea:  (uitit  iii^o);  but  scarcely  anything  certain  is  at  present  known  about  it. 
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course  of  these  bundles  necessitates  that  they  must  cross  one  another,  and  form 
a  loose  mass  consisting  of  slender  isolated  strings,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
thick  layer  of  denser  .woody  substance.     This  woody  substance  forms  a  cylinder 
which,  in  decayed  stems,  is  altogether  separated  from  the  layer  of  periderm,  and 
loosely  enveloped   by  it.     The   isolated   strings  in  the   interior  are  the  primary 
vascular  bundles  which  have  been  formed  during  the  growth  in  length  (properly  only 
their    lower    ends    or  Leaf-lraces,  since  the    upper  ends  bend  outwards   into  the 
leaves).     The  woody  cylinder  which  envelopes  them  all  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of 
secondary  fibro -vascular  bundles  formed  by 
the  increase  in  thickness,  which  are  closely 
crowded   and  anastomose   copiously  with 
one  another  both  in    the  tangential  and 
radial  directions,  and  thus  form,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  a  more  or  less  com- 
pact or  spongy  mass,  the  true  nature  of 
which   it   is   easy  to    recognise   in   AloU 
and  Beaucartua.     The  course  of  develop- 
X  ment  of  these  stems  is  as  follows.     The 

'     isolated   fibro-vascular   bundles  (which  in 
old  specimens  are  found  in  the  interior) 
are  formed  in  the  primary  mcristem  of  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  while  the  whole  remaining 
tissue  between  Ihem  passes  over  into  pri- 
mary fundamental  tissue;   but  after  con- 
siderable lime  (in  Aktris  fragrans  it  takes 
place  about  4  or  5  cm.,  in  Dractcna  reflexa 
as  much  as  17  to  20  cm.  below  the  apex 
of  the  seem)  a  fresh  formation  of  (second- 
ary) meristem  begins  in  one  of  the  cell- 
layers    of  the   fundamental    tissue    which 
i'ni..iii-i>.n"fiiwii.ns.en«Hciion<rf.sii;ii.o(/)-a-     immediately  surround  the  outermost  fibro- 
^'rc'r'L^'1w'^il'Tc?uSX*'"c™('SS'     vascular  bundles.     The  permanent  cells 
^ulJnof  rfib^-^'^hi^lSM£rb^d^«'«'»»'iS"«^     concerned  in  it  divide  repeatedly  by  tangen- 
CSSi'^^Z'^ierf'^SK^'in'.iIl^^^nS    ti*'  ^"^  subsequently  somedmes  by  radial 
"re°d"i^"rtS«'™!"i»^i«rt'^''!^r'?t!'TK^  walls;  and  there  arises  (seen  in  transverse 

hr^adiii"mi^"'^°'"'"'  '""  '""''"'"''"'*'  """'  ■"  """t""  section)  a  ring  of  meristem  (Fig.  104,  x), 
the  cells  of  which  are  arranged  in  radial 
rows.  In  this  meristem  new  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  produced;  one,  two,  or  more 
adjoining  cells  (on  the  transverse  section)  dividing  repeatedly  by  longitudinal  walls 
in  various  positions.  Out  of  the  procambium -bundles  which  arise  in  this  manner 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  proceed  immediately,  the  procambium -cells  being  trans- 
formed into  fibro-vascular  tissue ' ;  the  intermediate  meristem  passes  over  likewise 

'  It  appears,  however,  that  the  thick-walled  lignified  cells  on  the  outside  of  such  a  bundle 
do  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  ihe  secondary  fundamental  tissue,  and  therefore  represent  only  a 
sclerenchyniBious  bundle-sheath,  while  ihe  bundles  enveloped  by  them  are  themselves  very  slender. 
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into  permanent  tissue,  and  indeed  into  thick-walled  parenchyma,  which  now  forms 
the  secondary  fundamental  tissue  between  the  secondary  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
Since  tlie  cells  of  the  thickening-ring  which  face  inwards  pass  over  in  centrifugal 
succession  into  permanent  tissue,  while  the  outermost  divide  repeatedly,  the  whole 
ring  continually  moves  centrifugally  as  it  increases  in  diameter,  and  leaves  behind 
new  bundles  and  parenchymatous  cells.  In  Fucca  Millardet  found  the  origin  of 
the  ring  of  meristem  (thickening- ring)  as  little  as  3  mm.  below  the  apex  of  the 
stem ;  in  Cahdracon  {Cordyline)  Jacquint,  the  merislem-ring  is  derived  immediately, 
according  to  Nageli,  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  apex  of  the  stem,  this  layer 
remaining  in  a  condition  capable  of 
division  while  the  primary  vascular  bun- 
dles and  fundamental  tissue  are  being 
differentiated  out  of  the  primary  meri- 
stem. 

(?)  The'Type  of  normal  Gymnosperms 
and  Dicolykdons  may  be  made  clear  by 
a  reference  to  Fig.  105,  which— with 
the  exceptions  of  a  few  points  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  such  as  the  substi- 
tution of  six  fibro-vascular  bundles  for 
eight — represents  in  a  simple  diagram- 
matic manner  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the 
hypocolyledonary  portion  of  ihe  stem 
(tigellum)  of  Ricinus  communis.  W'c 
may  commence  wiih  the  period  when,  in 
the  seedling  stem,  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles— which  are  prolongations  down- 
wards of  those  bundles  which  bend  out- 
wards above  into  the  first  leaves  or 
cotyledons— have  become  clearly  diifer- 
entiated.  They  lie,  when  seen  in  trans- 
verse section  (Fig.  105  A),  in  a  ring,  and 
run  parallel  to  one  another  am!  to  the 
surface  of  the  stem.  The  ring  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  divides  the  primary  ""'"^  "'■~"ilfX™ou'^™i'°^imXj'=""i°si^ 
fundamental  tissue  into  pith  {M)  and 

cortex  (R),  which,  however,  stilt  retain  their  connection  by  broad  bands  of  funda- 
mental tissue  lying  between  the  bundles,  the  Medullary  ^ays.  Each  of  the  bundles 
consists  of  an  outer  phloem-portion  (p)  and  an  inner  xylcm-portion  (;i:),  between 
which  lies  a  layer  of  cambium.  The  next  change  consists  in  the  bands  of  cam- 
bium belonging  to  (he  bundles  uniting  into  a  continuous  ring  (Fig.  105,  B), 
meristem  being  formed  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  bundles  by  divis^ions  in 
the  corresponding  layer  of  the  medullary  rays,  as  is  more  exactly  shown  in  Fig.  93 
(p.  112),  which  relates  to  this  stage  of  development.  Although  there  is.  no  essential 
difference  between  this  portion  of  the  cambium-ring  and  that  which  lies  in  the 
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bundles  themselves,  they  may  conveniently  be  distinguished,  the  latter  as  Fascicular 
Cambium  (B,  /i),  the  former  as  Interfascicular  Cambium  {B,  ic\  It  may  further 
be  mentioned  that  three  small  groups  of  bast-fibres  bbb\\&  in  the  phloSm-portion 
of  each  bundle. 

The  activity  of  the  whole  continuous  cambium-ring  now  commences.  The 
ring  consists  of  rows  of  cells  arranged  radially;  in  each  of  these  rows  the  cells  which 
lie  on  the  inner  side  are  the  origin  of  the  secondary  xylem,  those  which  lie  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  secondary  phloem ;  while  a  middle  layer  of  the  cambial  cells  always 
remains  capable  of  division,  and  thus  maintains  the  continued  formation  of  secondary 
xylem  and  phlo6m.  In  this  manner  the  seedling  stem  increases  considerably,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  both  in  diameter  and  rigidity,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  cylinder  of  secondary  wood  (xylem)  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
secondary  cortex  (phlofim),  understanding  by  the  latter  term  all  the  layers  of  phloSm 
developed  out  of  the  cambium-ring.  Fig.  105,  C  is  the  transverse  section  of  the 
tigellum  of  the  seedling  plant  which  has  already  increased  considerably  in  thick- 
ness; by  the  deposition  of  secondary  phloem,  the  primary  phloem  (K)  has  been 
compelled  to  grow  tangentially ;  its  cells,  as  well  as  those  of  the  epidermis, 
stretch  in  that  direction,  and  become  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  walls.  At 
this  time  it  is  still  possible  to  refer  back  the  various  pans  of  the  secondary 
tissue  10  their  origin ;  the  original  xylem -portions  of  the  bundles  (x),  which 
were  developed  before  the  increase  in  thickness,  can  still  be  recognised ;  they 
appear  as  projections  of  the  woody  substance  into  the  pith,  and  are  collectively 
comprised  under  the  term  Medullary  Shealh  x  x  x.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  make  out  the  original  phloem- port  ions  of  the  bundles ;  but  we  are  assisted  by  the 
position  of  the  groups  of  true  bast-fibres  b  b  b  already  mentioned ;  they  still  remain 
unchanged,  but  are  pushed  much  further  asunder,  because  the  intermediate  soft  hast 
has  extended  in  the  tangential  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
secondary  tissue  from  within.  The  radial  diameter  of  each  phloem-portion  p 
has  also  increased,  secondary  layers,  formed  out  of  the  fascicular  cambium,  having 
been  added  to  the  primary  phloem  from  within.  The  primary  xylem-poition  x 
of  each  bundle  is  separated  from  its  phlofm-porlion  /  by  a  thick  layer  of 
secondary  xylem  fh,  which  has  been  developed  from  the  fascicular  cambium. 
These  portions  may  be  distinguished  as  Fascicular  Xylem  from  the  Interfascicular 
Xylem  (Fig.  105,  C,  fh)  formed  out  of  the  interfascicular  cambium  ;  a  layer  of  Inter- 
fascicular Pkloi'm  ifp  on  the  outside  corresponds  to  each  of  these  latter.  The  entire 
mass  of  secondary  xylem  consists  therefore  of  fascicular  and  interfascicular  xylem, 
the  entire  mass  of  secondary  phloem  similarly  of  fascicular  and  interfascicular 
portions.  The  primary  xylem  is  wanting  on  the  inner  or  medullary  side  of  the 
interfascicular  xylem,  the  primary  phloem  in  the  interfascicular  phloem. 

With  reference  to  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  secondary  or  thickening- 
tissues,  it  is  first  to  be  noted  that  in  this  respect  the  fascicular  and  interfascicular 
formations  are  alike.  The  whole  mass  of  secondary  xylem,  with  the  exception 
of  ihe  medullary  rays  or  '  silver- grain,'  consists,  in  Conifers  of  tracheides  with  bor- 
dered pits  (Fig.  33,  p.  25);  in  Dicotyledons  of  wood-prosenchyma,  wood-parenchyma, 
and  pitted  vessels  formed  from  short  cells.  In  the  secondary  xylem  no  annular, 
spiral,  or  reticulated  vessels  are  formed ;  these  arise  only  in  the  original  xylem -portions 
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of  the  bundles,  and  are  therefore  subsequently  found  only  in  the  medullary  sheath  (in 
Gymnosperms  also);  and  since  these  were  formed  during  the  growth  in  length, 
they  are  considerably  longer  than  the  secondary  elements.  The  secondary  phloCm 
consists  of  phlofim-parenchyma,  sieve-tubes,  and  sometimes  of  true  bast-fibres  ; 
but  the  latter  are  often  wanting.  The  mode  in  which  these  elements  combine  to 
form  the  secondary  tissues  varies  greatly  in  different  plants,  and  is,  at  present,  of 
subordinate  importance. 

The  elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  of  which  we  have  now  spoken,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  secondary  phlofim,  are,  like  those  of  the  primary  xylem  and  phloem, 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth.  But  elements  also  occur  in  the 
thickening  tissue  placed  horizontally  (1.  e.  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  growth)  and 
radially,  out  of  which  the  radiate  tissue  is  composed,  In  Fig.  105,  C  (p.  129)  the 
secondary  xylem  and  phlofim  are  represented  as  crossed  in  a  radial  direction  by  dark 
lines,  some  of  which  pass  through  all  the  secondary  layers,  while  others  begin  only 
in  the  secondary  xylem  and  end  in  the  secondary  phloSm ;  the  former  are  first  formed, 
the  latter  subsequently,  and  constantly  in  increasing  numbers.  Each  of  these  dark 
lines  in  the  figure  represents  a  ray  of  parenchymatous  cells  placed  horizontally;  each 
of  the  rays  runs,  as  will  be  seen,  uninterruptedly  from  the  xylem  through  the  cambium 
into  the  secondary  phloem  ;  as  long  as  it  runs  through  the  xylem  it  is  called  a 
Xyhm-ray ';  its  continuation  into  the  secondary  cortex  is  a  Phloim-ray.  These  rays 
split  up,  as  it  were,  the  secondary  tissue  in  the  longitudinal  and  radial  directions  into 
sections  which  have  a  wedge-shaped  form  when  cut  through  horizontally,  and  which 
increase  in  number  as  the  cambium-ring  increases  in  size.  Each  separate  ray  does 
not,  however,  by  any  means  extend  through  the  whole  length  (in  the  direction  of 
growth)  of  the  secondary  tissue ;  but  has  generally  only  an  inconsiderable  height. 
If  a  thick  stem  is  split  longitudinally,  the  rays  have  Che  appearance,  in  many  close 
woods,  of  glistening  bands  (the  '  Silver -grain  '),  traversing  the  prose  nchymatous 
woody  tissue  in  a  radial  direction ;  in  a  tangential  section  they  have  the  appearance 
of  wedges  driven  into  the  mass  of  the  wood.  Each  ray  is  sharp-edged  above  and 
below  {i.e.  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth),  thin,  but  usually  thickened 
in  the  middle  (in  reference  to  its  height),  and  sometimes  composed  of  a  number 
of  layers  of  cells,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  97,  p.  117.  This  and  the  position  of  the 
rays  causes  the  elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  and  phlot'm  which  are  elongated 
longitudinally  to  be  more  or  less  bent  in  different  directions.  If  the  rays  were 
imagined  to  be  altogether  removed,  the  entire  thickening- tissue  would  then  consist  of 
bundles  penetrated  by  empty  meshes,  and  anastomosing  tangentially  above  and 
below  them.  A  very  good  idea  of  this  structure  may  be  obtained  by  examining  a 
piece  of  ordinary  lime-bast,  or  stems,  such  as  ihe  cabbage,  in  which  the  soft 
medullary  rays  have  decayed. 

Just  as  the  elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  and  phloftn  which  are  elongated 


'  The  term  Medullary  Kay  should  be  avoided  in  reference  to  these ;  since  most  of  the  raj-s  are 
neilher  connected  with  the  pith,  nor  have  any  of  its  properties.  [It  is  difHcuIt  however  to  substitute 
any  other  expression,  although  the  term  is  used  in  a  somewhat  conventional  sense.  It  is  convenient 
to  dislinguish  as  Primary  Medullary  Rays  those  which  are  connected  with  the  pith,  and  &%  Secondary 
Medullary  Rays  those  which  only  commence  in  the  secondary  xylem.] 
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longitudinally  are  formed  out  of  longitudinally  elongated  cambial  cells,  so  the  rays 
are  formed  out  of  cambial  cells  lying  in  rows  and  elongated  in  Che  radial  direction. 
In  the  xylem  the  cells  of  the  rays  are  usually  lignified,  and  sometimes  have  very 
hard  walls,  as  in  the  copper-beech,  where  they  alone  remain  after  the  decay  of  the 
wood,  and  then  have  completely  the  appearance  of  constituents  of  the  wood.  At 
other  times  they  conlinue  thin-walled,  unlignified,  and  different  from  the  true 
woody  tissue.  The  phlofim-rays  are  usually  thin-walled,  parenchymatous,  and  at 
their  outer  end,  where  they  pass  through  the  primary  phlofim,  they  are  frequently 
compelled,  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  stem,  to  extend  tangentially,  when  they 
become  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  walls;  the  phlo&"m 'bundles  which  lie  between 
them  becoming  thus  pushed  further  and  further  apart  (Fig.  105,  C). 

All  the  most  essential  points  have  now  been  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  theory 
of  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stems  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons.  But 
the  formation  of  secondary  xylem  and  phloem  from  the  cambium,  which  we  have 
at  present  followed  only  in  the  early  period  of  growth,  continues,  in  perennial 
planis,  throughout  their  whole  growth  ;  the  wood  and  the  secondary  phloem  are 
therefore  constantly  increasing  in  thickness ;  but  the  increase  of  the  sylem  is 
generally  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  phloSm.  At  an  earlier  or  later  period 
in  the  ihickening  of  the  stem  periderm  is  formed  in  the  primary  cortex,  which 
somftimis,  as  in  the  beech,  copper-beech,  birch,  and  cork-oak,  follows  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  stem,  and  surrounds  it  as  a  continuous  envelope  of  cork.  But  usually 
^ark  is  formed  ;  ;.  e.  lamelltB  of  cork  cut  out  flakes  of  the  primary,  and  subse- 
quently also  of  the  secondary  phloem,  which  then  dry  up,  and,  accumulating  on  the 
surface,  as  in  the  pine,  oak,  &c.,  form  the  bark,  or  fall  off  periodically,  as  in  the 
plane.  The  whole  of  the  primary  cortex  (phlofim)  is  then  replaced  by  bark ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  pith  and  medullary  shealh,  the  stem  consists  then  entirely  of 
masses  of  secondary  tissue  which  have  all  originated  in  the  cambium ;  but  even  of 
the  secondary  phlofim  only  the  inner  younger  layer  usually  retains  its  vitality,  the 
outer  layers  uniting  sooner  or  later,  in  the  production  of  bark. 

In  tropical  woody  plants  when  several  years  old,  the  additions  to  the  wood 
formed  in  each  successive  year  are  not  generally  distinguishable  on  a  transverse 
or  longitudinal  section ;  the  entire  mass  of  the  wood  is  homogeneous.  In  woody 
planis,  on  the  contrary,  that  grow  in  a  climate  in  which  the  periods  of  growth 
are  interrupted  by  a  cold  or  wet  season,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  the  annual  additions 
to  the  wood  may  be  recognised  as  sharply  separated  concentric  layers,  known  as 
Annua/  Rings.  Their  sharp  separation  from  one  another  is  caused  by  the  Vernal 
Wood  being  of  3  looser  texture  than  the  Autumnal  Wood.  Every  annual  ring 
consists,  therefore,  on  the  inside  of  looser,  on  the  outside  of  denser  wood  which 
pass  into  one  another  insensibly  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  dense  autumnal  wood  of  the  preceding  ring  is  very  sharply 
separated  from  the  looser  vernal  wood  of  the  succeeding  ring.  In  Conifer®  the 
distinction  between  the  looser  vernal  and  the  denser  autumnal  wood  consists  only 
in  the  tracheVdes  of  the  former  having  larger  transverse  diameters,  while  in  the 
later  wood,  and  especially  that  formed  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  growth,  they 
are  narrower.  The  same  mass  of  vernal  wood  includes  therefore  a  larger  amount 
of  cell-cavily,  and    is  consequently  looser,  than    the  autumnal  wood.     The  walls 
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of  the  later-romied  wood-cells  being  thicker  tends  to  the  same  result.  In  Dico- 
tyledons, in  addition  to  this  diiference,  the  vernal  wood  contains  a  larger  number 
of  large  pitted  vessels  than  that  formed  in  the  autumn,  where,  indeed,  they  may  be 
altogether  wanting. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  annual  rings  lies,  as  I  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
and  as  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  de  Vries,  in  the  pressure,  changing  with 
the  time  of  year,  which  the  cortex,  and  especially  the  bark,  exercises  on  the 
cambium  and  the  young  wood.  This  will  be  shown  more  in  detail  in  Book  111. 
Sect.  1 6. 

In  most  woods,  but  not  all,  whether  the  annual  rings  are  conspicuous  or  not, 
there  is  a  distinction,  when  the  stem  has  attained  a  sufficient  thickness,  between  the 
so-called  Duramen  and  Alburnum.  The  Duramen  consists  of  the  older  and  inner 
layers  of  wood,  and  is  of  a  dark-brown,  yellow,  red,  or  even  black  colour,  and  of  a 
firmer  harder  texture ;  the  Aibumum,  consisting  of  the  last  annual  additions,  forms 
a  light' coloured  or  white,  softer  and  more  spongy  tissue  round  this  nucleus.  The 
inner  layers  of  alburnum  are  gradually  transformed  into  duramen,  the  cambium 
depositing  new  layers  of  wood  on  the  outside,  and  the  cell-walls  assuming  a  darker 
colour,  from  saturation  with  resin,  colouring  substances,  &c.  The  distinction 
between  alburnum  and  duramen  is  very  clear  and  well-marked  in  the  oak,  walnut, 
cherry,  elm,  'acacia'  (^Robinia  Pseud-Acacia),  lignum-vilK  [Guaiacum  officmah"),  log- 
wood {H<emaloxylon  campeckianum),  brazil-wood  (C(esa}pinia  echinata),  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  no  duramen  is  found  in  the  silver  fir,  Scotch  fir,  lime,  or  Faulmonia 
imperialis,  &c. 

{3)  The  Secondary  Increase  in  Thickness  of  Roots  in  Gymnosperms  and  Dicoty- 
ledons differs  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stem  only  in  the  first  production  of 
the  cambium-ring ;  and  this  diff'erence  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  in  roots 
the  phloem  does  not  lie  outside  the  xylem-bundles  (in  the  radial  direction),  but  is 
disposed  alternately  with  it  on  the  periphery  of  the  axial  fibro-vascular  cj'linder. 
When  the  cambium  is  once  formed,  it  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
it  does  in  the  stem. 

We  may  first  investigate  the  process  in  a  root  which  is  from  the  first  moder- 
ately thick,  and  has  a  true  piih  enclosed  within  its  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder 
or  plerome,  as  in  many  primary  roots,  at  least  in  their  upper  thicker  portion. 
Fig.  106  represents  a  transverse  section  through  the  upper  part  of  a  root  of  the 
scarlet-runner  {Phaseolus  mulliftorus)  at  the  time  when  the  cambium  has  been  formed 
and  has  commenced  its  work ;  s  is  the  plerome-  or  bundle-sheath  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  tissue,  which  immediately  encloses  the  pericambium  or  outermost  layer 
of  the  plerome  pc.  Within  this  may  be  observed  the  four  primary  xylem-bundles, 
consisting  of  vessels  of  which  the  oldest  and  smallest  p  lie  on  the  outside,  while  the 
younger  and  larger  ^  ^  are  next  to  the  pith  M.  In  the  interval  between  each 
pair  of  xylem-bundles  lies  a  broad  phloem-bundle  b,  I,  with  true  bast-fibres. 
The  parts  now  described  have  been  formed  during  the  growth  in  length;  this 
has  however,  at  the  time  when  the  section  was  taken,  ceased  for  three  or  four 
days  in  this  part  of  the  root  and  increase  in  thickness  has  taken  its  place.  The 
cells  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  each  phloem-bundle  first  divide  repeatedly  by 
tangential  longitudinal  walls ;    a  layer  of  cambium  (c)  is  thus  formed  behind  each 
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phlofim-bundle,  consisting  of  radial  rows  of  cells.  Some  of  the  innermost  cambial 
cells  g'g'  have  already  enlarged  considerably,  to  form  the  first  vessels  of  ihe  secondary 
xylera;  these  are  arranged,  in  Phaseolus,  in  an  annular  zone  continuous  with  the 
inner  youngest  vessels  of  the  primary  xylem- bun  dies,  a  structure  which  is  seen 
nowhere  else.  Between  and  in  front  of  these  vessels  other  cambial  cells  devetope 
into  prosenchymatous  and  parenchymatous  wood-cells.  Since  therefore  the  cam- 
bium-layer behind  each  phlofe'm -bundle  is  continually  producing  vessels,  wood-paren- 
chyma, and  wood-prosenchyma  on  its  inner  side,  a  four-rayed  cross  of  woody  tissue 
is  formed,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  107  (less  strongly  magnified).  The  four  arms  of  this 
cross  correspond  in  their  position — as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  and 
from  a  comparison  with  Fig.  106 — to  the  four  primary  phlo6'm -bundles  b.  b,  b,  b. 


On  the  outer  side  of  each  cambium-layer,  but  within  the  primar>'  phloSm,  a  zone  of 
new  true  bast-fibres  (Fig.  loy  b')  has  already  been  formed  in  the  secondary  phloem. 
Between  the  four  arms  of  the  secondary  xylem  and  secondary  phlofim  belonging 
to  it,  lie  four  broad  rays  of  tissue,  consisting  of  large  parenchymatous  cells  elongated 
in  the  horizontal  and  radial  directions.  These  four  bands  lie  on  the  same  radii  as 
the  four  primary  xylem-bundles  (Fig.  106,  p) ;  in  front  of  each  of  these  latter  a 
meristem- layer  has  been  formed,  which  however  has  not  produced  xylem  and 
phloem  like  the  cambium  behind  the  phloem- bundles,  but  only  radiate  parenchyma 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  masses  of  secondary  xylem 
and  phloem.  Fig.  107  further  shows  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  primary  and 
secondary  phloSm  in  the  act  of  division ;  radial  rows  of  cells  have  been  produced 
here  also,  and  form  a  layer  of  cork  or  periderm  k  on  the  outside  of  the  cortex. 
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Precisely  similar  to  ihe  growth  in  thickness  in  Phaseolus  is  that  of  the  primary 
roots  containing  pith  of  seedlings  of  Cucurbita  Pepo,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Certus, 
Clusia,  &c. ;  only  that  in  these  cases  the  secondary  xylem  does  not  coalesce  with 
the  primary  xylem,  but  remains  quite  distinct,  so  that  the  alternation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  elements  of  the  xylem  is  at  once  evident'.  In  slender  roots  which 
have  no  pith,  and  where  the  primary  xylcm-bundles  meet  in  the  centre,  cambium 
is  also  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  primary  phlofim,  and  the  secondary  fibro- 
vascular  masses  form,  therefore,  in  this  case  also  two,  three,  or  more  groups, 
which  originate  in  the  intervals  between  the  primary  xyl  em -bundles,  as  is  very 
clearly  seen  in  Tropicolum,  but  project  much  further  outwardly.  When  there  are  two 
of  these  primary  xylem -bun dies,  as  in  Bela,  Tropesolum,  Taxus,  and  Umbelliferse, 
they  form  a  vascular  band  dividing  the  axial  cylinder  in  half;  when  three  or  more, 
as  in  Pisum,  a  three-  or  four-rayed  star. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  considered,  the  secondary  fibro-vascular  tissues  (consisting 
of  xylem  and  the  phloem  belonging  to  it)  remain  separated  into  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  masses,  nothing  but  parenchymatous  fun- 
damental tissue  being  formed  between  them  and 
in  front  of  the  primary  xylem,  as  in  Phaseolm.  In 
other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  true  cambium  is  formed 
in  front  of  the  primary  xylem,  producing  xylem  on 
the  inside,  phloem  on  the  outside  ;  and  thus  is 
formed  a  compact  cylinder  of  secondary  xylem, 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  layer  of  secondary 
phlofim,  as  in  Taxus,  Pmus,  Beta,  &c.,  and  as  is 
shown,  in  the  case  of  the  stem,  in  Fig.  105. 

The  secondary  xylem  of  roots  very  frequently 
consists    for    the    most    part    of  succulent   wood- 
parenchyma,  in  which  the  few  vessels,  surrounded         nr..  loj.-Trani.frsc  whou  ^  oie  uppw 
by  a  few  lignified  cells,  are  collected  into  isolated     ^*^j'i^"'y"'l"^Z!^-^'h/^^^ '^!^'. 
groups.     This  occurs  especially  in  the  cultivated     *p"«™^''™- 
beet-root,  the  cultivated  carrot,  and  in  Alth/sa  officinalis,  Rheum  rhaponlicum,  Alropa 
Belladonna,  Cocculus palmatus.  Inula  Hehnium,  &c.     The  secondary  phloSm  of  roots 
also  has  a  tendency  towards  an  abundant  formation  of  parenchyma,  with  a  diminished 
development  of  bast.     The  secondary  tissues  of  roots  so  completely  resemble,  on  the 
Other  hand,  those  of  stems  in  the  formation  of  xylem-  and  phlofim-rays  (medullary 
rays)  and  in  other  respects,  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  especially  when  the 
wood  of  the  root  is  not  strongly  lignified,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  wood  of  the 
stem  without  examining  the  central  axis,  when  its  real   nature   may  always  be 
determined  from  the  primary  xylem-bundles  and   the  occasional  absence  of  the 
pith. 

From  the  great  numbers  of  species  belonging  to  the  classes  Gymnosperms  and 
Dicotyledons,  and  from  their  extremely  different  adaptations  to  various  vital  conditions, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  processes  connected  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
stem  there  should  be  a  great  variety  of  deviations  from  the  normal  types  described 
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above.  An  exhaustive  description  of  these  deviations*  would  far  exceed  our  space, 
and  would  lead  us  to  great  difficulties,  since  there  is  at  present  no  portion  of  the 
field  of  botany  so  unworiced  as  the  anatomy  of  plants  properly  so  called.  What 
follows  will  only  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  some  of  the  most 
striking  deviations  from  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  the  second  type,  to 
which  some  reference  will  again  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the 
structure  uf  Dicotyledons  in  Book  II. 

(a)  The  variation  is  only  slight  when  the  Increase  in  thickness  is  not  uniformly  con- 
.   centric,  but  is  altogether  suspended  on  one  side,  as  in  the  roots  of  Polygala  Smega,  oi- 
ls much  stronger  on  one  side  than  elsewhere,  as  in  the  root  of  Onenii  tp'moia  and  in 
many  stems. 

(b)  The  cambium  is  sometimes  formed  only  in  the  fib ro- vascular  bundles,  which  in 
consequence  alone  produce  secondary  xylemand  phloem,  while  the  bridging  over  of  the 
medullary  rays  by  cambium  does  not  take  place,  and  interfascicular  secondary  flbro- 
vascular  masses  are  therefore  not  formed.  The  fundamental  parenchyma  which  lies 
between  the  bundles  increases  like  them  slowly  in  thickness  by  Che  extension  of  its 
cells  and  their  occasional  division,  as  for  eitample  in  the  stem  of  Cueurbita,  where 
the  bundles  are  also  singular  in  possessing  a  layer  of  phloem  on  the  inside  of  the 
xylem,  a  peculiarity  belonging  also  to  Solanacei  and  Apocynacei,  But  in  old  stems 
this  ends  in  an  over-bridging  of  the  medullary  rays  by  meristem. 

(c)  The  processes  deviate  much  more  widely  from  the  normal  type  in  those  cases 
wliere  the  activity  of  the  original  cambium  soon  ceases,  and  new  bundles  are  produced 
out  of  a  meristem  in  the  surrounding  cortex ;  these  bundles  lirst  increasing  in  thickness 
by  cambium,  but  then  ceasing  to  grow,  when  a  new  ring  of  bundles  is  formed  in  a  new 
meristem ;  so  that  at  length  the  wood  consists,  not  of  a  compact  mass,  but  of  concentric 
layers  of  isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles.  This  process  presents  a  certain  resemblance 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  Aloineie  (Type  i).  The  rather  frequent  instances  of  this 
mode  may,  according  to  Nageli  and  Eichler,  be  classilied  into  two  groups,  according  as 
the  ring  of  meristem  which  produces  the  new  bundles  is  formed  in  the  primary  or 
secondary  phloem. 

Each  successive  ring  of  bundles  originates  in  the  primary  corlex  in  Gneiam  (Gymno- 
sperms),  in  MenispermacciC,  and  in  Rhyacboiia  icanitm  among  Leguminosx.  Each  of 
the  secondary  bundles  lias  on  Its  outer  side  a  border  of  phlo?m,  which  in  Gnttum  even 
lorms  true  bast. 

The  new  rings  of  libro- vascular  bundles  originate  successively  in  the  secondary 
cortex,  according  to  Eichler  in  Dllleniacex,  many  Legumlnosx  {e.g.  Baubinm,  Catilo' 
trttui),  some  Polygalacez  {SecuriJara  and  Comeipcrma),  Ampeiidea;  {Cisiui  according  to 
Criiger),  and  PhytolaccaccEc. 

(d)  'The  stem  of  Malpighiacei  and  Bignoniacex'  (Eichler  /.c.)  'at  a  later  period 
often  agrees  so  far  with  the  foregoing,  that  the  wood  appears  as  if  broken  up  by 
layers  of  a  parenchyma  resembling  cortical  tissue  into  a  number  of  isolated  portions, 
of  which  only  the  outer  ones  are  merismatic.  The  history  of  development  is, 
however,  quite  different.  It  does  not  consist,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  of  an  actual 
new  formation  of  vascular  bundles  outside  those  already  in  existence,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent vigorous  cell-multiplication  within  the  medullary  rays  and  the  layers  of  wood- 
parenchyma  which  intersect  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  All  the  portions  of  wood 
which  are  by  this  means  more  or  less  driven  apart  and  displaced  are  therefore  only 
portions  of  the  primary  ring  of  fibro-vascular  bundles;  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  outer 
ones  are  capable  of  increase,  since  cambium  is  found  in  them  only.'  The  wood 
however  does  not  always  break  up  longitudinally  into  pieces  that  are  actually  separated ; 
sometimes  it  is  only,  as  seen  on  transverse  section,  divided  into  lobes,  or  shows  deep 
indentations,  which  appear  from  without  as  deep  furrows,  running  usually  in  a  spiral 

'  [Olivet  has  collected  the  bibliography  of  the  slem  in  Dicolyledotis  in  the  Nat.  Hiil.  Review 
l86>,  pp.  198-3J9,  and  1863,  pii.  151.258.] 
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direction.  These  lobes,  separated  by  radial  lamellx  of  tissue  resembling  cortex, 
may  again  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  info  smaller  lobes;  as  occurs  in  some 
Maipighiacex  like  Helfrifteryj  and  BannliUria.  In  some  species  of  Bignonia  the  wood, 
as  seen  in  transverse  section,  forms  a  four-armed  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are 
separated  by  very  broad  soft  masses  of  tissue  resembling  medullary  rays,  which  pass 
outwards  into  the  cortex  surrounding  the  stem  {see  Fig.  107).  In  this  order  Ttenma 
raiicam  has  also  the  peculiarity,  noticed  by  Sanio,  that  a  new  ring  of  wood  is 
formed  in  the  pith,  altogether  separated  from  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  ordinary 
ring ;  this  new  ring  has  on  its  inner  side  a  secondary  layer  of  phloem,  and  is  increased 
by  cambium. 

(e)  Some  of  the  most  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  wood  is  formed  are  found  in  many 
climbing  Sapindaccx.  The  abnormalities  here  described  are,  in  fact,  met  with  chiefly 
among  lianes,  i.e.  woody  climbing  and  twining  plants  growing  in  tropical  forests; 
although  there  are  typical  liane-stems  which  do  not  climb.  In  the  abnormal  Sapindacex, 
especially  the  genus  Serjanla,  a  transverse  section  shows  three,  four,  five,  or  more  portions 
of  wood  completely  separated  from  one  another,  of  which  the  central  one  is  usually 
much  the  most  strongly  developed.  Each  of  these  masses  of  wood  presents  the 
structure  of  a  normal  dicotyledonous  stem ;  medullary  rays  proceed  from  its  central  pith 
towards  its  circumference ;  each  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  secondary  cortex,  by  which 
they  are,  however,  united  into  a  whole.  Looked  at  from  without,  the  more  slender 
outer  portions  of  wood  have  the  appearance  of  cushions.  Which  project  below  out  of 
the  central  larger  one,  and  coalesce  again  with  it  above.  The  separate  masses,  which 
on  a  transverse  section  seems  to  be  completely  independent,  are  therefore  only  pro- 
jections or  outgrowths  of  the  originally  homogenous  stem.  According  to  Nageli  this 
abnormality  is  caused,  at  the  very  origin  of  the  fib ro- vascular  bundles,  by  their  not 
being  arranged  in  a  ring,  so  that  a  single  cambium-ring  cannot  unite  them  all '. 

(f)  In  the  cases  hitherto  described  the  deviation  from  the  typical  processes  is 
caused  essentially  by  abnormalities  in  the  origin  of  the  cambium-ring,  or  by  its  sub- 
sequent behaviour,  or  finally  by  repealed  fresh  formation  of  fibro- vascular  bundles  in  a 
secondary  meristem.  The  case  is  different  in  Piperacea:,  BegoniacejE,  Nyctaginese,  and 
Amaranthaceie.  An  abnormality  is  here  brought  about  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
growth  of  length  of  the  stem,  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  addition  to  the  leaf-trace-bundles 
which  hend  above  into  the  leaves,  vascular  bundles  also  arise  in  the  stem  which  do 
not  pass  out  into  the  leaves,  i.e.  'cauline  bundles.'  On  a  transverse  section  even 
of  a  very  young  interiiode  a  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  seen  dispersed 
through  the  fundamental  tissue ;  and  the  alternative  now  presents  itself  whether  the 
leaf-trace-  or  the  cauline  bundles  shall  be  united  by  cambium  and  hence  become 
thicker,  or  whether  the  formation  of  cambium  shall  be  altogether  suppressed.  Sanio 
states  that  the  latter  occurs  among  Piperacese,  in  the  genus  Peperomia,  where  the  leaf- 
trace-bundles  which  constitute  an  outer  circle  are  not  united  by  a  ring  of  cambium, 
any  more  than  the  inner  ones  which  do  not  bend  out  into  the  leaves.  In  Chavica, 
on  the  contrary,  this  takes  place  in  the  outer  ring  of  leaf-trace-bundles,  while  in  the 
pith  which  is  enclosed  by  them  the  cauline  bundles  remain  isolated  and  without  any 
secondary  increase  in  thickness.  The  structure  is  the  same  in  Begoniacei.  That  of 
Nyctagine^  on  the  contrary,  to  a  certain  extent  varies  from  this;  the  thick  leaf- 
trace-bundles,  ascending  through  the  middle  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  remain  isolated, 
while  a  wider  outer  ring  of  cauline  bundles  forms  a  ring  of  wood  by  the  activity  of  its 
cambium. 

Sect.  19.    The  Primary  Meristem  and  the  Apical  Cell'. — At  the  growing 
ends  of  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  forms  of  tissue  hitherto  described  do  not 

'  Nageli  {t.  e.)  describes  Ihc  very  coraplicaled  processes  more  fully. 

•  Nageli,  Die  neueren  Algensystemc.     Neueoliuig  1847. — Cramer  in  Pflanzenphysiol.  Unler- 
suchungen,  Heft  III.  p.  11.  Zurich. — Pringsheim,  Jahrb.  fiir  wisscn.  Dot.  vol.  111.  p.  484, — Kny, 
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exist;  here  is  found  a  homogenous  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  all  capable  of 
division,  rich  in  protoplasm,  with  thin  and  smooth  walls,  and  containing  no  coarse 
granules.  This  tissue  is  termed  Primary  MerisUm  ;  it  is  a  meristem  because  all 
the  cells  are  capable  of  division,  and  primary  because  it  presents  the  condition  out 
of  which  the  different  permanent  forms  of  tissue  are  successively  formed  by  differen- 
tiation ('  Proto-meristem  '  might  perhaps,  therefore,  be  a  belter  term).  If  the  general 
structure  of  the  plant  is  simple,  as  in  Algas  and  Characeae,  the  cell-forms  arising 
from  the  primary  meristem  only  differ  slightly  from  one  another.  If  the  plant  belongs 
to  a  higher  type,  as  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  layers  of  tissue  of 
a  different  character  first  originate  from  the  undifferentiated  primary  meristem  which 
proceeds  from  the  growing  apex,  and  in  these  the  different  cell-forms  of  the 
epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues,  as  well  as  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles,  finally 
arise  by  further  development,  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  primary  meristem. 
The  differentiation  takes  place  so  gradually,  and  at  such  dilTereni  periods  in  the 
various  layers  of  the  tissue,  that  it  is  impossible  at  any  one  time  to  assign  a  definite 
lower  limit  to  the  primary  meristem.  As  growih  proceeds  at  the  end  of  shoots,  leaves, 
and  roots,  lower  portions  of  the  primary  meristem  become  gradually  transformed 
into  permanent  tissue;  but  the  primary  meristem  is  always  again  renewed  by  the 
production  of  new  cells  close  to  the  apex.  Nevertheless  whole  organs,  the  apical 
growth  of  which  soon  ceases,  may  at  first  consist  entirely  of  primary  meristem, 
which  finally  passes  over  altogether  into  permanent  tissue,  so  that  no  primary 
meristem  is  left.  Examples  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  development  of  the 
sporogonium  of  MusclneE,  of  the  sporangia  of  Ferns,  and  even  of  most  leaves 
and  fruits  of  Phanerogams. 

The  terminal  portion  of  an  organ  with  permanent  apical  growth,  consisting 
entirely  of  primary  meristem,  is  termed  the  Growing  PoittI  or  '  Punctnm  Vege- 
tationis;'  not  unfrequendy  (but  by  no  means  always)  it  projects  as  a  conical 
elongation,  and  is  in  this  case  distinguished  as  the  Vegetative  Cone  or  Cone  of 
Growih. 

The  production  and  renewal  of  the  primary  meristem  commence  with  the 
cells  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  growing  point;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
happens,  two  extreme  cases  may  be  distinguished,  which  are  liowever  united  by 
transitional  forms.  In  the  one  case,  the  usual  one  with  Cryptogams,  though  not 
without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  trace  their  origin 
back  to  a  single  mother-cell  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  growing  point  and  called 
the  Apical  Ctll.  In  some  Cr^'piogams,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  Phanerogams, 
there  is  no  single   apical   cell   of  this    character;    even  when  a  cell  lies   at  the 

ditto,  vol.  JV,  p.  64.— lUnslein,  ditto,  vol.  IV.  p.  J38.— Geyler,  ditto,  vol.  IV.  p.  481,— Miillcr, 
ditto,  vol.  V.  p.  a+y.^Rces,  diito,  vol.  VI.  p,  309. — Nageli  land  Lcilgeb,  in  Beilrage  z\a  wissen. 
Hot.,  Heft  IV.  Miinchen  1867.— J.  Hanstein.  Die  Scheilelzellgtuppe  im  Vegetalionspunkt  ilet 
Phanerogamen  (in  the  Festschiin  der  niederrh.  Ges.  fiii  Natur-  und  Heilkunde,  Bonn ;  and 
Monatsiibetsicht  of  the  same  Society,  July  5,  l86i»). — Hofmeister,  Bol.  Zeilg.  1870,  p.  441. — 
Leitgeb,  SItzungsb.  der  Wiener  Akad.  1S68  and  1S69,  and  BoL  Zeilg.  1S71,  nos.  3  and  34. — 
Keinke  in  Hanstcin's  Botan.  Untersuehungen,  Bonn  187:,  Heft  III. — Russow,  Vergleich.  Untersuch. 
der  Ldlbiindelkryptogaraen,  in  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  7lh  ser.,  vol.  XIX,  no,  i, 
Petenbarg  i87». — Warming,  Richerehes  sur  la  ramification  des  Phanerogames,  in  Vidensk,  Seiiik., 
Skr.  s,  Rakke  10,  B.  I,  Copenhagen  187a  (Danish,  wilh  French  abstract). 
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apes,  it  is  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  distingui^cd  by  its  greater  siie ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  it  cannot  be  recognised  as  the  single  original  mother- 
cell  of  all  the  cells  of  the  primarj-  meristem,  nor  even  of  a  definite  layer.  We 
may  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Growing  Point  with  and  i^ithout  an  Apical 

Cell. 

(a)  Growing  Pom/  with  an  Apical  Cell.  The  formation  of  the  primary 
meristem  out  of  the  apical  cell  may  be  brought  about,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
in  different  ways,  but  it  generally  results  from  the 
constant  repeated  division  of  the  apical  cell  into  two 
unequal  daughter- cells.  One  of  the  two  daughtcr^ells 
(the  Apical  Cell)  remains  from  the  first  similar  lo  the 
mother-cell,  and  includes  the  apex;  it  is  immediately 
enlarged  by  growth  till  it  equals  the  previous  apical 
cell  in  size,  and  then  again  divides,  and  so  on.  This 
process  produces  the  appearance  as  if  the  apical  cell 
always  remained  intact ;  and  this  has  been  assumed  in 
ordinary  language,  although  the  apical  cell  existing  at 
any  time  is  only  a  daughter-cell  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  other  daughter-cell;  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
from  the  first  like  a  piece  cut  off  from  the  back  or  side 
of  the  apical  cell,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  disc  or 
angular  plate,  and  is  hence  called  the  Sfgrncnl^.  In 
the  simplest  case  the  segment  may  remain  undivided; 
and  then  the  whole  tissue  which  is  produced  from  the 
apical  cell  has  the  form  of  a  simple  row  of  cells,  as  in 
some  Algae,  and  in  Fungus-hyphae  and  hairs.  But 
generally  (he  segment  divides  into  two  cells,  each  of 
which  again  breaks  up  into  two,  and  this  process  is 
mostly  repeated  many  times  in  the  daughter- cells,  until 
a  more  or  less  extensive  mass  of  dssue  is  produced  from 
the  segment.  The  aggregate  of  such  masses  of  tissue 
constitutes  the  primary  meristem,  A  very  simple  case  of 

this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  108,  where  the  apical  cell  (j),       p,c.  b*.— a  imncii  of  iiw  iiu»om«  rf 
here  very  large,  growing  straight  out  from  its  base,  is    fiHJ^'.'^ 
divided  by  septa  {I",  P),  and  thus  forms  the  segments 
which  lie  in  a  row  one  over  another.    But  each  of  these 

'  The  portions  of  wall  which  enclose  a  segment-cell  diflfer  in  their  nature  and  origin,  and 
behave  differently  in  their  subsequent  growth.  Each  teeiiieiit  possesses  two  walU  which  were 
originally  division  walls  of  the  apical  cell ;  they  aie  generally  parallel  lo  one  anolhet,  and  are  called 
the  '  Principal  walls'  of  Ihe  segment ;  the  oMet  faces  the  base,  the  younger  the  apex  of  Ihe  organ. 
Another  portion  of  the  wall  of  Ihe  segment  is  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  Ihe  apical  cell ;  tl  may  be 
termed  the  "Outer  wall"  of  the  segment.  Where  the  segments  arise  as  transverse  discs  of  an  apical 
cell,  as  in  Siypaeaulaa  and  CharaccK,  the  outer  wall  is  cylindrical;  when  the  segmentation  takes 
place  on  two  or  three  sides  the  process  is  very  complicated;  Ihe  segments  have  in  this  case, 
besides  the  two  ptmdpal  walls  and  Ihe  outer  wall,  side-walls  which  inlcrsecl  at  an  acute  angle. 
The  side-walls  are  portions  of  the  principal  walls  of  older  adjoining  segnients,  and  are  successively 
cut  off  by  the  youngest  septum  of  the  apical  cell,  which  is  at  the  same  lime  the  youngest 
priadiNd  wall. 


•  (lifter  Ccyler) ;  i 
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last  is  again  immediately  broken  up  by  a  septum  {If,  IP)  into  two  disc-shaped 
cells,  and  in  each  of  these  numerous  small  cells  arise  by  the  formation  of  vertical 
and  afterwards  horizontal  walls  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  Qgure  further  back  from 
the  apex);  and  it  is  easily  seen  how  the  whole  branch  is  built  up  of  poriions 
of  tissue,  each  of  which  6riginated  from  a  single  segment.     The  same  takes  place 


in  the  lateral  branchlets  x,  y,  which  in  this  case  arise  originally  from  lateral 
protuberances  of  the  apical  cell.  These  processes  are  remarkably  clearly  seen 
in  Slypocaulon,  in  the  first  place  because  only  one  row  of  segments  is  formed 
lying  one  over  another,  and  in  the  second  place  because  the  segments  themselves 
are  transformed  into  portions  of  tissue  without  at  the  same  lime  growing,  as  is 


usually  the  case.     Distortions  often  occur  from  the  growth  of  the  segments,  which 
render  difficult  an  investigation  of  the  processes  of  division. 

Figs.  109  and  no  show  us  a  case  in  which  the  apical  cell  is  divided  alternately 
right  and  left  by  oblique  walls,  so  as  to  produce  two  rows  of  segments  attached 
to  one  another  in  a  zigzag  manner  within  and  behind,  but  separated   to  some 
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distance  in  front;  in  the  angle  which  the  two  youngest  segments  enclose  lies 
the  apical  cell  s.  Fig.  109  shows  the  end  of  a  shoot  of  Metsgcria  furcata  in 
the  act  of  bifurcation;  each  fork  ends  in  an  apical  cell  s;  the  segments  and 
the  masses  of  tissue  which  are  formed  from  them  are  drawn  just  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye  under  the  microscope  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  flat  ribbon-shaped 
shoot.  From  the  course  of  the  cell-walls  and  the  resulting  grouping  of  cells 
round  the  apical  cell,  the  diagram  Fig.  1 10,  A  is  deduced,  in  which  the  dis- 
tortions of  the  cell-walls  occasioned  by  growth  are  neglected,  and  hence  the 
genetic  relationships  represented  more  clearly.  For  further  elucidation  Fig.  no,  H 
is  added,  which  also  represents  diagrammatically  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  apical  region,  at  right  angles  to  the  broad  surface  of  the  ribbon-shaped 
shoot.  This  longitudinal  section  bisects,  behind  the  apical  cell,  the  mid-rib 
(Fig.  109,  n,  n'),  which  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  while  the  lateral  ex- 
pansions of  the  shoot  are  only  one  layer  in  thickness.  The  origin  of  the  tissue 
is  now  clear  from  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  iro,  A  and  B,  if  it  is  observed  in  the 
first  place  that  the  portions  of  the  surface  indicated  by  m,  n,  0,  p,  and  q  are  the 
segments  of  the  apical  cell  s  which  were  formed  successively  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  ni  represents  the  oldest,  q  the  youngest  segment.  From  each  segment  a 
small  piece  is  first  cut  off  behind  by  a  wall  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  shoot; 
from  the  zigzag  row  of  these  posterior  sections  arises  the  mid-rib  of  the  shoot,  which 
attains  a  thickness  of  several  layers  of  cells,  each  division  first  of  all  splitting 
up  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot  into  two  cells  lying  one  over 
another,  and  each  of  these  cells  on  its  part  again  dividing  in  the  same  manner. 
Divisions  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot  (Fig.  no,  B)  are  then  also 
formed  in  the  uppermost  and  undermost  of  the  cells  produced  in  this  way;  an 
outer  small-celled  layer  is  formed  on  the  mid-rib  covering  its  upper  and  under 
side,  and  surrounding  an  inner  bundle  which  consists  of  longer  cells.  While 
the  posterior  sections  of  the  segment  produce  the  tissue  of  (he  mid-rib,  the  tissue 
of  the  flat  lateral  portion  (Fig.  109, y^/")  proceeds  from  the  anterior  sections  which 
face  the  margin  of  the  shoot ;  and  this  tissue  is  only  one  cell-layer  in  thickness, 
no  division  taking  place  in  it  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot.  _All  the  divisions 
in  these  marginal  sections  of  the  segment  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface,  and  are  produced  by  the  marginal  section  first  of  all  breaking  up 
into  two  cells  lying  side  by  side  (see  Fig.  iro.  A,  0),  each  of  which  then  forms 
several  shorter  cells  by  repeated  bi-parlition,  and  these  may  again  undergo  further 
division  according  to  the  activity  of  the.  growth.  In  general  the  first  divisions 
only  of  the  segment  are  constant;  the  further  course  of  cell-multiplication  is, 
according  to  the  minute  investigations  of  Kny,  subject  to  many  deviations.  Since 
the  tissue  produced  from  the  marginal  sections  becomes  prominent  during  growth, 
it  results  that  the  apical  cell,  with  the  youngest  segments,  lies  in  a  depression  of 
the  margin  of  the  shoot ;  and  we  have  here  a  simple  example  of  the  depression 
of  the  growing  point  in  the  tissue  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  around  it,  such 
as  often  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Fucacere,  Ferns,  and  Phanerogams. 
The  differentiation  of  the  tissue  of  the  shoot  of  Mdzgeria  furcala  does  not 
attam  a  high  degree ;  the  cells  of  the  margin  and  of  the  mid-rib,  when  mature, 
differ  only  slightly  from  one  another;    but  this  differentiation  is    brought  ^bout 
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very  early,  even  in  the  first  division  of  the  segment,  so  that  the  marginal  (issue 
and  (he  youngest  extremity  of  the  mid-rib  can  be  traced  close  up  to  the  apical 
cell.  Fig.  I  lo,  C,  iinally,  affords  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  mode  of  formation 
of  a  new  apical  cell  out  of  a  cell  of  the  meristem,  a.  case  which  occurs  often  enough 
in  Muscinese  and  the  higher  Cryptogams,  While  the  thallome  of  Slypocaulon 
(Fig.  io8)  shows  how  (he  apical  cell  of  the  lateral  shoot  grows  immediately  from 
that  of  the  principal  shoot  as  a  lateral  protuberance,  which  is  then  cut  off  by  a 
wall,  in  Metzgtria  furcata,  as  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  Hofmeisler,  Kny, 
and  Miiller,  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  a  new  apical  cell  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  different  manner.  Fig.  iio,  C  shows  the  case  described  by  Kny;  in  the 
third-youngest  segment  o,  which  is  formed  from  -the  apical  cell  i,  the  customary 
separation  into  a  mid-rib-cell  and  a  margin-cell  has  first  taken  place;  the  latter 
then  divides,  as  usual,  into  two  cells  lying  side  by  side ;  but  the  new  apical  cell  is 
constituted  by  the  appearance  of  a  curved  wall  in  one  of  these  margin-cells  of 
the  second  order;  and  this  wall  intersects  the  dividii^  wall  of'the  margin-cell 
previously  formed,  thus  cutting  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  s,  which  assumes  at 
once  the  function  of  the  apical  cell  of  a  new  shoot'. 

In  Equisetacese  and  many  Ferns,  the  asis  of  the  shoot  terminates  in  a 
comparatively  very  large  apical  cell,  which  is  bounded  by  four  walls — an  outer  one, 
overarching  the  apex  and  spherically  triangular,  and  three  converging  obliquely 
below  and  within,  which  form  at  the  same  time  the  upper  principal  walls  of  the 
youngest  segments  (Fig.  in.  A,  D)\  the  apical  cell  has  hence  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  with  its  spherical  base  upper- 
most The  three  plane  principal  walls  of  the  apical  cell  are  of  different  ages. 
The  next  division-wall  arises  in  the  apical  cell,  and  is  parallel  to  the  oldest  wall; 
a  segment  is  formed  bounded  by  two  triangular  principal  walls,  an  arched  outer 
wall,  and  two  nearly  oblong  side-walls^;  after  the  apical  cell  has  again  grown  to 
its  original  size,  a  second  division  follows  parallel  to  the  next-younger  principal 
wall,  which  is  followed  again,  after  fresh  renewal  of  the  apical  cell,  by  a  division 
parallel  to  the  youngest  principal  wall.  Three  segments  are  now  formed,  placed 
somewhat  like  the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase ;  each  is  in  contact  with  a  principal 
wall  of  the  apical  cell;  and  in  this  manner  the  divisions  are  repeated;  and  since 
each  segment  takes  in  a  third  of  a  circuit  of  the  winding  staircase,  the  segments 
out  of  which  the  stem  is  built  up  all  lie  in  three  rows  parallel  to  the  axis, 
each  embracing  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  In  Fig.  \\i,B  and  C,  the 
segments  are  numbered  /,  //,  ///,  &c.,  according  to  (he  order  of  their  formation, 
and  are  represented  as  they  appear  when  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  seen  from  above 
(not  in  transverse  section),  or  as  if  the  arched  surface  of  the  apex  were  spread 
out  flat.  If  the  segments  are  followed  according  to  the  order  of  their  numbering, 
the  [tath  described  is  an  ascending  spiral,  because  each  segment  lies  higher  than 
the  older  ones,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  in,  D,  where,  however,  only  two  rows  of 


'  We  shall  tecut,  in  Cha|).  Ill,  (o  this  cnsc  of  spurious  dichotomy. 

'  These   side-wolli   are  pieces  of  (he  princi[ial  walls  of  the  adjoiiiine  scfimenls,  as  ii 
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segments  are  to  be  seen  from  without.  The  formation  of  tissue  begins  by  each 
segment  dividing  into  two,  soon  after  its  production,  by  a  partition  parallel  to  the 
principal  walls;  the  neiv  half-segments  are  indicated  in  B,  C,  and  D  by  i,  i.  Since 
in  each  of  these  two  half-segments  the  further  processes  are  almost  exactly  the  same,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  only  one  of  them.  Each  half-segment  becomes  divided 
first  of  all  by  a  curved  vertical  wall,  which  meets  internally  a  side-wall,  externally  the 
outer  wall  of  the  segment  at  its  middle  (Fig.  iii,  E).  Since  three  segments  com- 
pose a  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  and  each  half-segment  divides  into  two  cells,  the 


section  of  the  stem  now  appears  as  if  composed  of  six  cells  or  sextants,  whose  walls 
are  placed  nearly  radially,  forming  a  six-rayed  star,  as  is  shown  in  the  transverse 
section  Fig.  iir,  E.  Hence  the  walls  by  which  this  division  is  brought  about  are 
called  sextant-walls ;  in  C  and  D  they  are  Indicated  by  the  figure  2.  Each  of  the 
sextanl-cells  is  still  further  broken  up  by  vertical  walls  into_  an  outer  larger  and 
an  inner  smaller  cell  {Fig.  rii,  E);  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  of  the  two 
layers  of  tissue  into  which  the  primary  meristem  separates,  viz.  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  layer,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  iii,  A.     In  the  outer  layer  divisions 
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parallel  lo  the  principal  walls  and  in  the  vertical  radial  direction  at  first  preponderate; 
in  the  inner  layer  the  divisions  are  less  numerous,  so  that  the  cells  become  more 
uniform  in  diameter.  This  inner  mass  of  tissue,  arising  from  the  inner  sections 
of  the  sextants,  is  the  pith  which  splits  as  the  stem  developes,  dries  up,  and  thus 
causes  the  hollowness  of  the  stem ;  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  primary  meristem 
are  also  formed  further  from  the  apex  the  cortex,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and 
later  the  epidermis'.  The  external  organs  of  Equiselum  are  also  derived  from  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  rii,  A, 
where  the  protuberances  x,  y,  b,  bs  represent  the  rudiments  of  leaves.  To  these 
processes  I  shall  rtcur  hereafter ;  here  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  each  set  of 
three  consecutive  segments  undergoes  at  an  early  period  a  small  vertical  displace- 
ment, so  that  at  least  their  outer  surfaces  form  a  horizontal  zone  which  then 
bulges  out  and  is  the  origin  of  a  leaf-sheath. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  formation  of  the  primary  meristem  from  an  apical 
cell,  we  may  now  consider  the  processes  that  take  place  at  the  growing  end  of  a 


Ni«elliiiiiILcHinli|. 


Fern-root,  with  which  the  greater  number  of  roots  of  Cryptogams  agree  in  the  main, 
Fig.  \13,A  represents  an  axial  longitudinal  section  through  a  Fern-root,  with  the 
apex  uppermost.  From  the  apical  cell  v  arises  not  merely  the  tissue  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  root  o,  c,  but  also  the  root-cap  k,  I,  m,  n,  a  mass  of  tissue  which 
covers  like  a  helmet  the  growing  point  of  every  root.  The  apical  cell  in  this  case 
resembles  that  of  the  stem  of  Equisetaces  and  of  many  other  Cryptogams,  in  so 
far  as  it  presents  a  three-sided  pyramidal  segment  of  a  sphere;  this  form  is 
sufficiently  seen  by  comparing  the  longitudinal  section  A  with  the  transverse 
section  B.  Here  also  three  straight  rows  of  segments  are  formed  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  apical  celt,  which  are  numbered  according  lo  their  order  in  age, 
/,//,///,  Sc,  in  Fig.  B;  and  here  also  a  spiral  is  described  by  the  line  con- 
necting the  centres  of  the  consecutive  segments.  The  great  difference  between 
the  apices  of  roots  and  the  growing  stem  of  Cryptogams  is  however,  that  in  the 
former  the  apical  cell   not  only  produces  these   segments  which  build  up  the 

'  Compare  Boob  II,  Class  Equisctaccx,  under  the  forntatioa  of  Iheii  tissue. 
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tissue  of  the  root ',  but  other  segments  also  which  build  up  the  Root-cap.  These 
latter  are  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  by  septa  in  such  a  manner  that  ihey  cover 
them  like  a  cap ;  and  every  such  segment  belonging  to  a  root-cap  is  hence  termed 
simply  a  Cap-ctH.  According  to  the  investigations  of  N^geli  and  Leitgeb,  it 
appears  to  be  the  rule  that  whenever  three  segments  have  been  formed  (from  the 
substance  of  the  root),  a  new  cap-cell  arises;  but  this  rule  is  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  cap-cell  increases  quickly  in  breadth ;  and  its  transverse  section,  originally 
spherically  triangular,  becomes  circular.  It  is  simultaneously  divided  into  two  equal 
halves  by  a  vertical  wall  (parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  root) ;  in  each  of  these  halves 
a  wall  again  arises  at  right  angles  to  the  former;  and  thus  four  quadrant- cells  are 
formed.  Each  quadrant  again  breaks  up  into  two  cells  (ociants),  the  further  divisions 
varying  in  different  species.  In  the  successive  layers  of  the  cap  the  quadrants  are 
not  superimposed  but  alternate ;  ('.  t.  the  quadrant- walls  of  one  layer  deviate  from 
those  of  the  preceding  and  following  ones  by  about  45°. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  substance  of  the  root,  in  so  far  as  it  is  occasioned 
by  divisions  of  the  apical  cell,  proceeds,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  septa  which  arise  in  spiral  succession  are  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  apical  cell.  Each  segment-cell  is  bounded  by  five  walls,  as  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem  of  Equiselum, — two  principal  triangular  walls,  two  oblong  side-walls, 
and  one  somewhat  convex  outer  wall,  in  contact  with  a  root-cap.  The  first  wall 
which  arises  in  each  segment-cell  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  walls,  and 
is,  with  reference  to  the  whole  root,  a  radial  longitudinal  wall.  Two  cells  arise 
in  this  manner  side  by  side,  unequal  in  form  and  size,  the  septum  meeting  internally 
a  side-wall,  but  externally  the  middle  of  the  outer  wall.  In  this  manner  ihe  trans- 
verse section  of  the  root,  composed  at  first  of  three  segment-cells,  breaks  up  into  six 
cells  or  sextants  (compare  the  processes  described  above  in  the  stem  of  Eguisetum) ; 
three  of  these  sextants  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  section;  but  the  three  which 
alternate  with  them  do  not.  The  sextant-walls  are  seen  in  Fig.  112,  B,  in  the 
segments  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  as  lines  dividing  the  outer  wall  in  half;  in  a  deeper 
transverse  section  they  would  form,  together  with  the  three  side-walls  of  the  three 
segments,  a  six-rayed  star,  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  iii,  E^.  Each  sextant-cell  is  next 
divided  ag^n  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  root  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cell ;  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  root  (i'.  e.  in  the  corresponding  transverse  section 
beneath  the  apex),  twelve  cells  can  therefore  be  recognised  at  this  stage,  of  which 
the  six  outer  ones  form  a  peripheral  layer,  and  the  six  inner  ones  a  central  nucleus. 
The  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  iia,  A,  shows  this  wall  at  c  c,  and  it  may  thus  be  seen 
how  the  mass  of  the  substance  of  the  root  is  broken  up  by  it  into  an  outer  layer  o  e 
and  an  inner  thick  bundle  c  c  c  c.  Out  of  the  former  arises  by  further  division  a 
tissue  which  becomes  differentiated  further  backwards  into  epidermis  0  and  cortex 
(between  0  and  c) ;  the  axial  bundle  c  1:  c  c,  on  iht  other  hand,  which  is  the  result 
of  further  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  inner  sections  of  the  sextants,  forms  the 
procambium-cy Under  of  the  root,  in  which  the  vascular   bundles  arise.      In  this 

'  They  are  Irounded  by  thicker  lines  in  the  longitudLnal  section  A. 
'  Compare  Book  11,  Equiselacew,  liiagram  of  root,  Fig.  284. 
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case  also  ihe  ultimate  separation  of  the  mass  of  tissue  into  two  distinct  portions 
is  determined  by  the  first  divisions  of  the  youngest  segments ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  corresponding  process  in  the  stem  of  Eguistlum  shows  that  (he  mass  of  tissue 
which  is  formed  from  the  central  portions  of  the  sextant  has  quite  a  different 
signification  from  what  it  has  there ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  peripheral 
layer.  A  further  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  tissue  of  the  root  out  of 
these  portions  of  the  primary  meristem  will  be  entered  into  when  treating  of  Ferns 
and  EquisetaccK. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  segments  of  Ihe  apical  cell,  where 
they  arise  in  two  or  three  rows,  have  at  first  a  position  oblique  to  the  ideal  axis  of 
the  organ,  and  enclose  an  angle  open  towards  the  apical  ceil ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  growth,  the  position  of  the  segments  generally  changes  so  that  they  come  to  lie 
gradually  more  transversely,  and  finally,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apical  cell, 
the  principal  walls  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  organ.  The  process  is  not 
clearly  shown  in  Figs.  1 1 1  and  112;  but  more  evidently  in  examples  to  be  brought 
forward  later  {e.g.  Fig.  116,  p.  153). 

(b)  Growing  Point  wilkoul  an  Apical  Celt.  This  occurs  universally  in  Phanero- 
gams ;  the  apical  region  of  growing  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots  consisting  of  a  primary 
meristem,  the  cells  of  which  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  entire 
growing  point,  and  very  numerous.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  whether 
even  the  cells  next  the  apex  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single  primary  mother- 
cell,  although  sometimes  undoubtedly  one  cell  lying  at  the  apex  is  distinguished 
by  a  somewhat  greater  size  and  by  its  form.  In  many  shoots  the  surface  of  the 
apex  seen  from  above  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  superficial  rows  of  celts 
which  to  a  certain  extent  points  to  this  one  cell  as  their  common  primary  mother- 
cell  ;  but  even  if  this  were  the  case,  which  is  by  no  means  proved,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  altogether  impossible  to  connect  genetically  the  inner  layers  of  cells 
also  with  this  cell.  The  peculiar  significance  of  the  apical  cell  of  Cryptogams  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  furnish  evidence  of  descent 
from  it  in  different  degrees. 

But  as  in  Cryptogams  the  first  divisions  of  the  segment-cells  determine  certain 
layers  of  the  primary  meristem  which  subsequently  pass  into  the  difFerentialed  tissue- 
systems  further  backwards  from  the  apex,  so  also  in  Phanerogams  a  definite 
arrangement  of  the  cells  is  brought  about  in  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing 
point,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  various  layers  of  the  primary  meristem,  when 
followed  further  backwards,  have  a  genetic  relation  with  the  epidermal  tissue,  the 
cortex,  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  may  be  recognised  as  the  first  rudiments 
of  them.  The  outermost  layers  run  uninterruptedly  over  the  apex  of  the  growing 
point,  overarching  an  inner  mass  of  tissue  of  the  primary  meristem,  which  latter, 
on  its  part,  sometimes  runs  out  beneath  the  apex  into  a  single  cell  (in  Hippuris 
and  Anacharis  canadensis,  according  to  Sanio),  but  usually  terminates  in  a  somewhat 
subordinate  group  of  cells. 

While  in  Cryptogams  with  an  apical  cell  an  evident  cell  of  this  kind  is  formed 
where  a  lateral  outgrowth  (shoot,  leaf,  or  root)  is  about  to  be  developed  on  the 
growing  point,  in  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  group  of  cells, 
including  inner  and  outer  layers,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  spot  in  question,  so 
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that  even  at  the  first  commencement  of  an  organ  no  one  predominating  apical  cell 
can  be  recognised  {Fig.  113).  After  Sanio*  had  invesdgaled  Ihese  processes  in 
Phanerogams,  Hanstetn '  studied  them  in  a  more  general  and  detailed  manner,  and 
has  recently  shown  that  even  in  the  embyro  of  Phanerogams  the  first  divisions  take 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  negative  from  the  first  the  existence  of  an  apical  cell; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  differentiation  into  an  outer  layer  and  an  inner  nucleus 
of  tissue  early  manifests  itself. 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem  which  covers  the  growing  point 
together  with  its  apex  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  older 
part  which  lies  further  backwards;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  the  Primordial 
Epidermis ;  Hanstein  has  however  already  applied  to  it  the  name  D<rmalogm. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  divisions  occur  in  it  exclusively  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface ;   it  is  only  at  „ 

a  subsequent  period  that  tangential 
divisions  also  sometimes  occur,  when 
the  epidermis  becomes  divided  into 
several  layers. 

Beneath  the  Primordial  Epidermis 
one  or  more  layers  are  generally 
found  which  also  cover  the  apex 
continuously,  and  out  of  which  the 
cortex  originates  further  backwards 
from  the  apex  (Fig.  122,  rr,  p.  163); 
they  represent  therefore  the  Pri- 
mordial Cortex  ;  Hanslein  calls  this 

layer  of  the  primary  meristem  the  ^^ 

PeribUm.  Enclosed  and  overarched  Fm.  ,i].~i j«i,fitii  iiu>i  >«t>i>ii  timHuh  to^  opio^  Kf\^  oi  n.c  ~icn. 
by  this  is  a  nucleus  of  tissue,  aku^hT** in™ «n'ury'bmiJ'"'' "'''"''"'''"'''  ''"'"° 
which  may  be  followed  out  as  an 

immediate  continuation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  of  the  pith  enclosed 
or  traversed  by  them.  The  layer  of  tissue  in  which  the  first  fibro-vascular 
bundles  originate,  termed  by  Sanio  the  Thickening- ring,  thus  corresponds  to  the 
outer  layer  of  this  inner  tissue-nucleus  {which  Hanstein  terms  Plerome),  when  a 
pith  is  formed'.  If  no  pith  is  formed,  as  in  many  roots  and  some  stems  {i.g. 
Hippuris,  Anacharis,  Ac),  the  whole  of  the  plerome  is  developed  into  procambium, 
and  this  into  an  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder,  which  is  then  traversed  by  two  or  more 
vascular  bundles  and  bast- bundles. 

The  origin  of  the  root-cap  in  Phanerogams  may  be  considered,  according  to 
the  recent  investigations  of  Hanstein  and  Reinke,  simply  as  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  primordial  epidermis  or  dermatogen,  localised  at  the  apex  in  such  a  manner  that 

'  Sanio.  in  Dot.  Zeitg.  1865.  p.  1S4  tl  stq. 

'  Hanstein,  Die  SdititelieUgiuppe  im  VegelalionspuncI  der  I'haner<^amen.     Itonn  1868. 

'  Hanstein.  Monatsbei.  der  niederrh.  Gcscll,,  July  5,  1819.  For  furlhet  deiaiU  see  the  general 
characteristics  of  Phanerogams  in  Book  11. 

'  Compare  howercr  Russow,  (.c.  pp.  177.  183,  from  which  it  appears  qneilionablc  whether  this 
first  diHerentialion  of  the  primary  mcriststn  invariably  lakes  place  in  this  way. 
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the  part  of  the  demiatogen  which  covers  the  apex  of  the  root  divides  periodically 
by  tangential  walls.  Thus  the  dermatogen  splits  at  the  apex  into  two  layers  of  cells, 
the  outennost  of  which  developes  into  a  many-celled  cap,  the  Rool-cap,  while  the 
inner  layer  at  first  again  performs  the  functions  of  demiatogen,  until  a  new  splitting  of  the 
layer  at  the  apex  causes  the  formation  of  a  new  stratum,  which  again,  on  its  part,  as 


in  Cryptogams,  becomes  separated  by  tangential  divisions  into  several  layers,  as  is 
exemplified  in  Fig,  114. 

According  to  the  descriplion  here  given,  which  can  only  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
what  follows  for  the  student  in  a  few  examples,  it  might  almost  appear  as  If  the  processes 
in  the  growing  ftoint  of  Phanerogams  were  essentially  different  from  those  in  Cryptogams, 
a  hypothesis  which  I  however  do  not  accept.  On  the  one  hand  the  careful  investigations 
of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  in  Lycopodtacex  (/.  c.)  on  this  point  prove  that  in  this  family  the 
significance  of  the  apical  cell  in  the  production  of  the  primary  mcristem  is  different  from 
that  in  other  Cryptogams,  and  approximates  to  what  occurs  in  Phanerogams;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apical  cell  of  Cryptogams  may,  equally  with  the  apical  cell- 
group  of  Phanerogams,  be  considered  the  starting-point  of  the  first  differentation  of  the 
layers  of  tissue. 
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Sect.  lo.  Bistinotioit  between  Members  and  Organs*.  UetamorplioBU. 
The  parts  of  plants  which  are  ordinarily  termed  their  Organs — very  various  in 
their  form,  and  serving  different  physiological  purposes— may  be  considered  scien- 
tihcally  from  two  different  points  of  view.  The  question  may  be  asked  at  the 
outset,  How  far  are  these  parts  adapted,  by  their  form  and  structure,  to  perform 
their  physiological  work  ?  In  this  case  they  are  regarded  from  one  side  only,  as 
instruments  or  organs,  and  this  mode  of  regarding  them  belongs  to  physiology.  In 
the  other  case  these  relationships  may  be  completely  put  aside,  and  the  question 
may  be  kept  out  of  consideration  what  functions  the  parts  of  the  plant  have  to  fulfil, 
and  the  only  point  kept  in  view  may  be  where  and  how  they  arise,  that  is  in  what 
manner  the  origin  and  growth  of  one  member  are  related  in  space  and  time  to 
those  of  another.  This  mode  of  regarding  them  is  (he  morphological  one.  li  is 
obvious  that  it  is  as  one-sided  as  (he  physiological ;  but  investigation  and  description 
require,  here  as  everywhere  else  in  science,  abstractions  of  this  kind ;  and  they  are 
not  only  not  hurtful,  but  even  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  investigation,  if  the 
investigator  is  only  clearly  conscious  that  they  are  abstractions. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  concern  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  morphological 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plant.  But  before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
investigation,  it  will  be  useful  to  get  a  somewhat  more  exact  comprehension  of  the 
relationship  between  the  physiological  and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  to  the  result  that  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  which  in  their  mature  state  are  adapted  to  functions  altogether 
different,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  few  Original  forms,  if  regard  is  paid 
to  their  development,  their  mutual  posidons,  the  relative  time  of  their  formation, 
and  their  earliest  st^es ;  that,  for  instance,  the  thick  scales  of  a  bulb,  the  mem- 
branous appendages  of  many  tubers,  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  stamens 
and  carpels,  many  tendrils  and  spines,  &c.,  altogether  resemble,  in  these  respects, 


'  Nageli  uod  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  Leipzig  1S67,  p,  599.— Hofmeisler,  AlTgemeine 
Morphologie  der  Gewachse.  Leipzig  186S,  Sect,  i,  a. — Hanstein,  Botnai^cbe  Abhandlungen  aus 
dem  Gebiete  der  Morphologic  u.  Fhy^Jologie.    Bonn  1870,  Heft  \,  p.  85. 
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the  green  organs  which  have  been  termed  simply  leaves  (foliage- leaves).  All 
these  structures  are  therefore  also  called  Leaves  {Phyllomes)  ■  and  this  designa- 
tion is  frequently  justified  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  organs  actually  become 
transformed,  under  peculiar  conditions,  into  green  leaves.  Since  the  green  organs 
which  are  termed  leaves  in  popular  language  (foliage- 1  eaves)  may  be  considered 
as  leaves  par  excellence,  ihe  other  structures,  which  are  also  considered  to  be 
foliar,  are  termed  melamorphosed  leaves.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  those 
parts  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached,  and  on  which  they  grow  as  lateral  ap- 
pendages. They  sometimes  have  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  slender, 
greatly  elongated  stems,  sometimes  of  thick  roundish  tubers,  or  are  often  hard 
and  ligniJted  (trunks) ;  in  other  cases  ihey  are  sofl  and  flexible,  either  embracing 
other  firm  bodies  (bines),  or  firmly  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  ivy;  they  may 
also  occur  as  sharp  spines  or  tendrils  (grape-vine).  All  this  is  connected  with 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  plant,  and  with  the  functions  of  the  structures  under 
consideration.  But  if  the  one  characteristic  only  is  kept  in  view,  that  they  all  bear 
leaves  which  arise  below  their  growing  apices,  an  agreement  is  found  as  important 
as  complete,  which  may  for  the  time  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  physio- 
logical functions  and  the  corresponding  structure ;  and  when  once  this  abstraction 
is  made,  the  agreement  may  be  denoted  by  applying  a  common  name  to  all  those 
parts  which  bear  leaves;  they  may  be  termed  Stem -structures  (Caulomes)  or  simply 
Axes.  In  the  same  sense  therefore  in  which,  for  example,  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  a 
leaf,  the  tuber  of  a  potato  is  also  a  stem  or  axial  structure ;  and  just  as  the  tendril  of 
a  pea  is  termed  a  metamorphosed  leaf,  so  the  tuber  of  a  potato  may  also  be  called  a 
metamorphosed  stem. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  hairs  as  with  leaves  and  stems;  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  root-hairs,  woolly  hairs,  prickles,  glandular  hairs,  &c.,  is  that  they  all 
originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermal  cells.  If  we  now  go  a  step  further,  we  may  term 
all  appendages  of  other  parts  which  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermal  cells, 
whatever  their  form  and  function.  Hairs  {Trichomes).  Thus  the  so-called  palea;  and 
the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  trichomes ;  or,  if  the  ordinary  filiform  hairs  are  considered 
the  original  form,  they  are  then  metamorphosed  hairs.  It  docs  not  necessarily  follow 
that  hairs  grow  from  a  true  epidermis ;  it  is  held  sufficient  if  ihey  arise  from  single 
superficial  cells ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  external  appendages  termed  trichomes 
is  still  further  increased. 

As  in  the  case  of  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs,  we  may  speak  also  of  metamorphosed 
roots  ;  they  are  usually  Aliform,  long,  and  slender,  but  sometimes  thick  and  tuberous  ; 
usually  they  grow  beneath  the  ground,  but  also  sometimes  above  ground,  and  even  in 
an  upward  direction.  Nevertheless,  under  all  circumstances  roots  maintain  so  striking 
a  similarity  to  their  typical  forms,  that  the  term  metamorphosed  is  but  seldom  ap- 
plied to  them. 

This  mode  of  investigation,  applied  to  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams, 
has  shown  that  all  the  organs  of  these  plants  may  be  referred  10  one  of  these 
morphological  categories;  every  organ  is  either  Stem  (Axis),  Root,  Leaf,  or  Hair, 
The  Muscineae  have  no  roots  in  a  morphological  sense,  although  they  possess 
organs  which  completely  fulfil  the  functions  of  roots ;  on  the  other  hand  most  have 
leaves  which  grow  on  stems  (anes).    In  Algse,  Fungi,  and  Lichens,  the  plant  has 
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generally  appendages  which  may  be  termed  hairs ;  but  there  are  never  any  roots 
in  the  morphological  sense,  and  the  term  leaf,  as  understood  in  higher  plants,  can  no 
longer  be  rightly  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the  external  form  of  the  mature 
parts  is  similar  to  the  foliage-leaves  of  higher  plants,  e.g.  Laminan'a  digilaia,  &c. 
It  is  now  agreed  to  apply  to  those  vegetable  structures  in  which  the  morphological 
distinction  of  stem  and  leaves  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  (and  which  have  never  any  true  roots),  the  morphological  term  Thallus 
or  Thallome.  In  contradistinction  to  Thallopkyles,  all  plants  in  which  leaves 
can  be  morphologically  distinguished  might  be  termed  Phyllophytes ;  the  name 
Cormophytes  has,  however,  been  given  in  preference  to  them.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thallophyte  is  only  distinguished  from  a  cormophyte 
by  the  lateral  outgrowths  which  occur  somewhere  or  other  on  it  not  presenting 
sufficient  morphological  distinctions  from  the  part  which  bears  them,  to  permit  us  to 
term  them  leaves  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  more  highly  differentiated  plants. 
But  as  the  morphological  distinctions  of  stem  and  leaf  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
established  even  in  higher  plants,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  boundary 
between  Thallophytes  and  Cormophytes,  and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  one  does  not 
exist 

If  we  now  accept  the  terms  Thatlome,  Stem  (Caulome),  Leaf  (Phy Home),  and 
Hair  (Trichome)',  in  the  senses  indicated,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  leaf  is  the 
organ  for  this  or  that  function ;  for  leaves  may  undertake  all  possible  functions  ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  on  all  accounts 
inexpedient  simply  to  apply  the  term  Organs  to  thallomes,  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs, 
for  many  of  them  have  in  fact  no  function  at  all.  In  order  to  avoid  this  mode  of 
expression,  which  is  confusing  and  foreign  to  morphology,  it  is  obviously  best  to 
speak  in  this  sense  not  of  Organs,  but  oi  Members.  The  term  Member  is  used  when 
we  speak  of  a  part  of  a  structure  in  reference  to  its  form  or  position,  and  not  to  any 
special  purpose  it  may  serve.  Thus,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  stems, 
leaves,  hairs,  roots,  ihallus-branches,  are  simply  members  of  the  plant-form ;  but  a 
particular  leaf,  a  particular  portion  of  the  stem,  &c.,  may  be  an  organ  for  this  or  that 
function,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  investigate. 

The  morphological  nature  of  a  member  is  best  recognised  in  its  earliest 
stages  of  development,  and  by  its  relative  position  in  the  series  of  processes  of 
growth ;  the  morphological  definitions  depend  therefore  essentially  on  the  history 
of  development. 

The  older  a  member  becomes,  the  more  obvious  becomes  its  adaptation  to  a 
definite  function,  the  more  completely  is  its  morphological  character  often  lost.  In 
their  earliest  states  the  members  to  which  the  same  morphological  term  is  applied 
{e.g.  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant)  are  extremely  similar  to  one  another;  at  a  subsequent 
period  all  those  distinctions  arise  which  correspond  to  their  different  functions. 
We  can  now  arrive  at  a  definition  of  Metamorphosis  which  may  be  used  in  a 
scientific  manner ; — Metamorphosis  is  the  varied  development  of  members  of  the 
same  morphological  value  resulting  from  their  adaptation  to  definite  functions. 


'  See  NageU  und  Schwendener,  Dns  Mikroakop,  vol.  II.  [i.  i,9(. 
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(a)  The  conceptions  of  Stem,  Leaf,  Root,  Trichome,  as  at  present  employed  in  botany, 
result  from  the  examination  of  highly  developed  plants,  the  different  members  of  which 
actually  present  considerable  diversities,  or  display  considerable  differentiation ;  but  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  these  conceptions  in  the  same  manner  to  the  less  differentiated 
Hepaticx,  Algx,  Lichens  and  Fungi,  many  difficulties  arise,  depending  principally 
on  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  thallome  sometimes  display  striking  resemblances 
to  leaves,  hairs,  stems,  and  even  roots,  while  wanting  others  of  their  characteristics, 
Transitions  occur  from  the  members  of  Thallophytes  which  are  but  slightly  differen- 
tiated morphologically  to  the  highly  differentiated  members  of  Cormophytes.  In  the 
members  which  we  term  stem,  leaf,  root,  hair,  it  is  clear  that  those  differences  are 
only  augmented  which  also  occur,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  more  homoge- 
neous ramihcations  of  the  thallome,  especially  of  the  higher  Algx;  absolute  distinctions 
between  thallomes  and  leaf-bearing  axes  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  convenience  where  the  boundary-line  is  drawn. 


(b)  The  expressions  Thallome,  Caulome,  Phyllome,  Trichome,  Root,  designate,  as  has 
been  said,  general  ideas,  from  the  definition  of  which  are  eliminated  all  those  properties 
of  the  members  which  adapt  them  only  for  definite  functions,  while  a  few  characters 
only,  drawn  from  their  origin  and  mutual  position,  are  kept  In  view.  Parts  which 
are  physiologically  entirely  different  may  therefore  be  morphologically  rqunjalmt, 
and,  i)ice  iitrid,  physiologically  equivalent  organs  may  fall  morphologically  under  quite 
different  conceptions.  The  statement,  for  example,  that  the  sporangia  of  ferns  are 
trichomes,  means  only  that  they  originate,  like  all  hairs,  from  epidermal  cells ;  in  this 
characteristic  hairs  and  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  morphologically  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  underground  hairs  of  Mosses  and  the  true  roots  of  vascular  plants  are 
physiologically  equivalent ;  both  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nourishment  and  the  fixing  of 
the  plant  in  the  ground,  although  the  former  are  morphologically  trichomes,  the  latter 
roots. 
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(c)  General  ideas,  like  those  con^iiJered  here  and  in  the  sequel,  depend  always  on 
abstractions;  they  therefore  necessarily  want  the  practical  clearness  of  the  particular 
ideas  from  which  they  have  been  abstracted.  How  far  the  abstraction  niay  be  carried  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary;  and  the  only  correction  for  this  lies  in  the  scientific  usefulness 
of  the  idea.  Those  ideas  are  the  most  useful  which,  from  the  greater  precision  of 
the  definition,  and  from  their  greater  clearness,  include  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  particular  cases;  for  in  this  manner  is  that  complete  general  comprehension  of  the 
phenomena  most  easily  obtained  which  must  precede  a  closer  examination  of  them.  The 
delinitions  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  given  from  this  point  of  view. 

Sect.  ai.  IieaveB  and  Leaf-bearing  Axes'. — The  members  of  the  plant 
which  are  called  Leaves  (Phyllomes)  in  Characese,  Muscinese,  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
and  Phanerogams,  are  related  to 
the  axis  or  slem  from  which  they 
are  derived  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

(r)  Tie  Leaves  always  origi- 
naU  belmv  Ihe  growing  apex  of  the 
stem  as  lateral  outgrowths,  either 
singly,  or  several  at  the  same 
height,  i.e.  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  apex ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  form  a  whorl,  the  single 
leaves  of  which  may  differ  in  age, 
as  in  Chara  and  Salvinia,  and  in 
the  whorls  of  many  flowers. 

(2)  So  long  as  the  apex  of  p,^^  „i_i.™gi„.di«i  «ciio„  u,«>.id.  .he  .pi»i  .qdo.  or  a  ««-  or 
Iht  shoot  continues  growing  in  a  ^J^:',^^'^'::;;;,l-Z^'^lT«^Z,'^"^^'X»lT^t 
straight  line,  and  the  portion  of  '^^^'^^^  tV,  TS'S^l^VS^^.^  ^  C^T^^^VT:^ 
the  shoot  which  produces  leaves  '",°ta"«''i^'i'^!^°^i^"m  i,d'!ri«f!''°w"oS^Vh™'i^ 
lengthens,  Ihe  leaves  arise  in  ^Tlf',ir^^^T~t\^^Smtt^l^JTS.^r^^JT^^ 
acropetal  order;  i.e.  the  nearer  "Mi!M^i^7"P'"''"'°™"'"''  "■°"  """•"" ''™"'*"°" "' 
the  leaves  are  to  the  apex,  the 

younger  they  are.  In  this  case  leaves  are  never  produced  further  from  the  apex 
than  those  already  in  existence.  It  is  only  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens 
with  the  flowers  of  Phanerogams,  the  growth  in  length  of  the  shoot  ceases  or 
becomes  weaker  at  the  apex,  while,  at  the  same  time,  active  growth  continues  in 
a  transverse  zone  or  place  beneath  the  apex,  that  new  leaves  can  arise  between 
those  already  in  existence', 

(3)  The  Leaves  always  originate  from  the  Primary  Merislem  of  the  Growing 

'  Nageli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  MJkroskop.  Leipzig  1S69.  p.  599  tt  skj. — Hofmeister,  Allge- 
meine  Morphologic  der  Gewebe.  Leipag  186S,  Sect.  a. — Pringsheim.  Jahrb,  fiir  wisssn.  Bot. 
vol.  Ill,  P.4S4. — Dillo  on  Utricularia,  in  Monalsber.  der  Berliner  Akad,,  Feb.  1869. — Hanstein,  Bot. 
Abhindliingen,  Bonn  1870,  Helt  I. — Leitgeb.  Bolan.  Zeilg,  1871,  no.  3. — Wanning,  Kecherches  sur 
la  raniificalion  des  Phan^roganies.    Copenhagen.  1S71,  p.  vi. 

'  Since  phenomena  a(  this  kind  are  confined  to  Ihe  flowers  and  inflorescence  of  Phanerogams, 
their  consideration  may  for  the  time  be  postponed. 
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Point,  never  from  those  parts  of  the  stem  which  already  consist  of  fully  differentiated 
tissues.  In  Charace»,  Muscine»,  4c,,  before  or  during  (he  first  divisions  of  iheir 
segments,  the  leaves  become  visible  close  beneath  the  growing  point  as  protuber- 
ances, the  outer  portion  constituting  an  apical  cell,  from  the  segments  of  which  a 
leaf  is  built  up.  In  Vascular  Cryptogams  a  many-celled  cone  of  growth  often  over- 
tops the  youngest  rudiment  of  a  leaf,  as  in  strong  Equiselum  buds,  Sahinia,  many 
Ferns  and  Selaginellese.  In  Phanerogams  (Figs.  117,  118,  1 19)  this  is  general ' ;  in 
them  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf  does  not  begin  with  an  apical  cell  projecting  from 
ihe  cone  of  growth,  as  in  Cryptogams,  but  a  rounded  or  broad  cushion  is  formed, 
which  from  its  very  first  origin  consists  of  numerous  smalt  merismatic  .cells. 

(4)  The  Leaves  are  always  Exogenous  Formaliom,  i.e.  the  rudiment  of  the 
leaf  never  has  its  origin  exclusively  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  and 
is  never  covered  by  layers  of  tissue  of  the  stem  which  take  no  part  in  its  formation. 


as  is  the  case  with  roots  and  many  endogenous  shoots.  In  Cryptogams  it  is  usually 
a  single  superficial  ceil  (1',  e.  superficial  before  the  differentiation  of  the  epidermis) 
which  forms  the  foliar  protuberance.  In  Phanerogams  a  mass  of  tissue  bulges 
out  as  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf,  and  consists  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  peribleni 
covered  by  dermalogen  {Sect.  19,  Fig.  113,  p.  147),  By  this  means  the  leaf  is  at 
once  distinguished  from  the  hair  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  slate.  The  hair  is  an 
outgrowth  of  ihe  epidermis;  but  since  in  Phanerogams  the  primordial  epidermis 
or  dermatogen  covers  the  whole  of  the  growing  point  above  the  leaves,  hairs  may 
also    spring    up    higher    in   position   than    the   youngest   leaves,  from  single  cells 

'  [Warming  however  remarks  (RBmificalion  des  Phan^rogames,  p.  iii)  that  tlie  growing  point 
may  have  the  most  various  forms,  Trom  that  of  a  lather  acute  cone,  as  in  Gramineie,  Amaranlkui, 
and  Plantago.  lo  Ihal  of  a  cup-shaped  depression,  e.  y.  Digilalis.  and  thai  the  form  may  differ  even  in 
species  tKlonging  lo  the  saine  genus;    thus  in   Digitalis  lulea   it   is  convei,   in  D.  parvijlora  con- 
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belonging  to  the  dermatogen,  as  in  Ulrimlaria  according  to  Pringsheim.  But  in 
Cryptogams  the  dermaCogen  becomes  differentiated  only  after  the  formation  of  the 
leaf;  and  hence  the  hairs  are  always  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  apex  than  the 
youngest  leaves  (Fig.  ri6);  the  superiicial  cell  of  the  stem,  which  in  Cryptogams 
becomes  the  apical  cell  of  a  new  leaf,  is  not  an  epidermal  cell,  since  its  origin  dales 
long  before  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  into  epidermis  and  periblem. 

(5)  Tkt  Tissue  of  the  mature  Leaf  is  continuous  in  its  formation  with  thai  of  the 
Stem.  It  is  impossible,  histologically,  to  find  a  boundary  line  between  the  stem 
and  the  base  of  the  leaf,  although  such  a  boundary  line  must  be  assumed  theo- 
retically. If  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  imagined  to  be  continued  through  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  the  transverse  section  thus  caused  is  called  the  Insertion  of  the 
Leaf. 

The  continuity  of  the  tissue  is  especially  observable  in  vascular  plants,  where 
the  well-developed  leaves'  consist,  like  the  stem,  of  epidermal  and  fundamental 
tissues  and  fibro-vascuiar  bundles.  The 
cortical  layers  of  the  stem  bend  out  with- 
out interruption  into  the  leaf,  and  consti- 
tute its  fundamental  tissue;  in  the  same 
manner  the  epidermis  passes  over  from 
■  the  stem  into  the  leaf;  the  fibro- vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaves  have,  in  Phanero- 
gams and  many  Cryptogams,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  upper  ends  of  the  'com- 
mon' bundles  which  ascend  in  the  stem 
(Fig.  119);  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  in  Lycopodiacese,  the  basal  por- 
tions of  the  foliar  bundles  and  the  fibro- 

vascular  mass  of  the  stem  are  nevertheless  pir.  ns.-i^niiWudiiiai  Mctitm  ihtouKh  tnc  •pkii  lepon 

in  continuity.  t!%"S:^n^'«^y^'*.%'>Zt:^^  IZ^°'X  -hth 

The  main  cause  of  the  continuity  of     S  Srl^e'""aS;:='7h 'i™^^«™i*  il''i,,'!;;^.S^ 
tissue  between  stem  and  leaf  is  that  the     *»■'"'■ 

leaf  arises  from  the  cone  of  growth  of  the  stem,  where  it  stil!  consists  entirely 
of  primary  merislem;  in  vascular  plants  the  young  leaf  appears  as  a  luxuriant 
development  of  its  outer  layers  (the  dermatogen  and  inner  layers  of  periblem,  see 
Sect,  19).  And  as  vascular  bundles  (at  first  in  the  form  of  procambium)  become 
differentiated  in  (he  central  tissue  of  the  stem  or  plerome,  similar  bundles  also 
appear  in  the  (issue  of  the  growing  leaf,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  are  in 
connection  with  one  another.  This  connection  may  be  such  that  the  foliar 
bundles  appear  as  the  upper  prolongations  of  those  of  the  stem ;  thus  arise  the 
'  common '  bundles  of  Phanerogams,  the  portion  that  nms  through  the  stem 
being  termed  the  Leaf-trace  (see  Sect.  r8).  But  in  some  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
as  Lycopodiaces  and  Equisetaceae,  the  procambium  bundles  which  are  differentiated 
in  the  tissue  of  the  young  leaf  are  so  connected  with  the  young  fibro-vascular 


'  Leaves  which  wither  early,  or  which  persist  as  small  scales,  like  all  the  leaves  ai  Palatum,  and 
many  small  leaf-scales  of  Phanerogams,  have  no  Rbro-vascular  bundles. 
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bundles  of  the  stem,  that  although  they  are  actually  continuous,  their  independent 
origin  is  still  easily  seen  in  radial  longitudinal  sections  through  the  apices  of  young 
stems.  In  both  cases  the  development  of  the  first  vessels  usually  commences  in 
the  region  where  the  bundle  that  bends  out  into  the  leaf  unites  with  that  of  the 
stem.  In  addition  to  the  Common  Bundles  formed  in  this  way,  fibro-vascular  bundles 
may  also  arise  in  the  stem,  as  has  already  been  described  in  Sect.  i3,  which  belong 
to  it  alone,  and  are  therefore  termed  Cauline  Bundles.  Cauline  bundles  may  be 
formed  at  an  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  stem,  as  in  PiperaceE,  Nycta- 
ginese,  &c.,  or  only  as  a  consequence  of  increase  in  thickness,  when  the  leaves  have 
already  long  been  developed,  or  have  even  fallen  off,  as  in  Aloineas,  Menispermacese, 
*c.  (see  Sect.  18). 

(6)  The  Leaves  usually  grow  more  rapidly  in  length  than  the  parent  shoot  above 
their  insertion  (Figs.  116,  117,  118).  If  the  leaves  are  formed  rapidly  one  after 
another,  they  envelope  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  thus  form  a.  Bud,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  leaf-forming  growing  point.  This  production  of  a  bud  depends 
also  on  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  outer  or  under  side  of  the  leaves  in  their 
young  state,  by  which  they  become  concave  on  the  inner  (afterwards  the  upper) 
side,  and  adpressed  to  the  stem.  It  is  only  by  the  extension  of  their  ttssue  that 
the  leaves  ultimately  turn  outwards  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  thus  escape 
from  the  bud.  If  the  portion  of  the  stem  between  the  insertions  of  the  leaves  ■ 
undergoes  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  extension,  the  leaves  then  become 
placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  a  shoot  results  with  elongated  inter- 
nodes.  In  such  cases  the  section  of  the  stem  in  which  the  leaf-insertion  lies 
usually  developes  in  a  different  manner  from  the  intermediate  portions;  these  zones 
are  termed  the  Nodes,  the  intermediate  portions  the  Internodes,  as  in  Characes,  Equi- 
setaceie,  and  Grasses.  If  the  stem  remains  entirely  undeveloped  between  the  nodes, 
it  possesses  no  proper  exposed  surface,  but  is  entirely  covered  by  the  leaf-insertions, 
as  in  Nephrodium  Filix-mas ;  but  more  commonly  this  is  only  apparently  so  from 
the  internodes  being  very  short,  as  in  many  palm-stems.  The  internodes  may  be 
present  immediately  after  the  first  formation  of  the  leaves,  when  the  consecutive 
leaves  or  leaf-whorls  appear  at  considerable  distances  in  height  from  one  another, 
as  in  Chara'  and  Zea  (Fig.  117);  or  they  may  originate  only  after  further  develop- 
ment of  the  stem-tissue,  as  in  Mosses  (Fig,  n6)  and  Equisetace^,  where  every 
segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  a  rudiment  of  a  leaf,  so  that  the 
leaf- rudiments  follow  immediately  one  after  another;  and  it  is  only  by  further 
cell-formation,  growth,  and  differentiation  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  segment 
become  developed  into  the  exposed  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  stem,  as  is 
clearly  shon-n  in  Fig.  116.  The  formation  of  a  bud  in  the  way  described  above 
does  not  take  place  when  on  the  one  hand  the  leaves  are  developed  very  slowly 
one  after  another,  or  on  the  other  hand  when  the  stem  grows  rapidly  in  length 
between  the  youngest  leaf- rudiments  or  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  youngest, 
so  that  there  is  always  only  one  slightly  developed  leaf  near  the  apex,  as  in  the 
underground  creeping  shoots  of  Fteris  aquiltna  (see  Book  II,  Ferns), 
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(7)  Every  Leafassumts  a  form  difftreni  lo  that  of  the  Stem  which  produces  it,  and 
to  that  of  its  lateral  Shoots.  This  is  usually  so  conspicuous  that  no  further  descrip- 
tion is  needed.  Nevertheless  one  point  must  be  mentioned  which  often  causes 
difficulty  to  the  student.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  lateral  shoots  of  certain 
plants  present  a  great  similarity  in  fonn  and  physiological  properties  to  the  foliage- 
leaves  of  other  plants,  as  the  flat  lateral  shoots  (phylloclades)  which  bear  the  flowers 
in  Ruscus,  Xylophylla,  Muhlenbecltia  platyclada,  &c, ;  but  the  course  of  development 
shows  that  these  apparent  leaves  must,  from  their  position,  be  lateral  shoots,  them- 
selves producing  leaves ;  and  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  usually  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  these  leaf  like  branches.  The  phrase  '  leaf-like '  has  in  these  cases 
usually  no  distinct  morphological,  but  only  3  popular  meaning ;  and  what  will  be 
said  under  paragraph  (8)  may  be  applied  here.  The  branches  or  leaf-bearing  lateral 
shoots  arise  in  very  different  ways  in  different  plants;  but  very  commonly  they 
have  this  in  common  with  leaves, — that  they  originate  also  as  lateral  and  exogenous 
outgrowths  in  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing  point ;  that  they  are  formed, 
like  the  leaves,  in  acropetal  succession ;  and  that  the  differentiation  of  their  tissue 
proceeds  continuously  with  that  of  the  primary  shoot.  They  are  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  by  their  place  of  origin,  by  their 
much  slower  growth — at  least  at  first  (later  they  may  overtake  the  leaves), — and 
by  their  relations  in  point  of  symmetry,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
leading  fact,  however,  is  that  the  lateral  shoot  repeats  in  itself,  by  the  formation 
of  leaves,  all  the  relations  hitherto  named  between  leaf  and  stem,  and  is  there- 
fore a  repetition  of  the  primary  shoot,  although  in  other  physiological  characters 
it  may  differ  greatly  from  it.       • 

(8)  The  morphological  conceptions  of  Stem  and  Leaf  are  correlative  ;  one  cannot 
be  conceived  without  the  other ;  Stem  (Caulome)  is  merely  that  which  bears  Leaves ; 
Leaf  (Phyllome)  is  only  that  which  is  produced  on  an  axial  structure  in  the  manner 
described  in  paragraphs  (r-7)'.  AH  the  distinguishing  characters  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  definition  of  Caulome  and  Phyliome  express  only  mutual  relationships 
of  one  to  the  other ;  nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  positive  properties  of  either.  If 
we  compare  together  all  the  structures  which  we  call  leaves  without  reference  to 
the  stems  to  which  they  belong,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  single  characteristic 
which  is  common  to  them  all  and  which  is  wanting  in  all  sterns^.  But  that  which 
is  common  to  all  leaves  is  their  relation  to  the  stem.  Hence  the  ideas  Phyllome 
and  Caulome  cannot  be  obtained  by  comparing  together  the  positive  properties 
of  leaves  or  the  positive  properties  of  stems,  or  by  laying  stress  on  the  points 
which  they  have  in  common  and  on  those  wherein  they  differ;  but  these  ideas 


'  There  arc,  for  instance,  thallomca  striliingl)'  similar  to  certam 
Horia.  Diltiteria,  &c. ;  Ibty  are,  however,  not  leaves,  since  they  a 
lateral  itnictorcs. 

'  [Wanning  (Ramification  des  Phanerogam es,  p.  xvii)  remarks  that  while  it  is  impossible  lo  find 
constant  characteis  for  separating  phyllomes  from  caalomes.  Ihey  spring  from  Ihe  peripheral  tissue 
at  slightly  different  depths.  Phyllomcs  originate  in  the  superficial  layers  of  (he  periblem,  from  the 
first  lo  the  third ;  feebly  developed  foliar  organs,  such  as  bracts,  even  in  Ihe  first  layer  alone. 
Caulomes  scarcely  ever  originate  in  the  first  layer,  but  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth.  Warming 
attributes  this  to  the  necessity  for  the  largest  structure  lo  have  the  deepest  origin.] 
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are  obtained  by  observing  leaves  exclusively  in  their  relation  to  the  stem  which 
produces  them,  and  stems  in  relation  to  the  leaves  pjoduced  from  them.  In  other 
words,  the  expressions  Stem  and  Leaf  denote  only  certain  relationships  of  the  parts 
of  a  whole^the  Shoot ;  the  greater  the  differentiation,  the  more  clearly  are  Stem 
and  Leaf  distinguished.  The  measure  of  the  difference  is  usually  arbitrary;  but 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  plants  to  which  the  term  leaf  is  applied  in  ordinary 
language,  the  distinction  of  leaves  from  stem  depends  on  the  relationships  named 
in  paragraphs  (1-7);  and  in  this  sense  certain  lateral  outgrowths  in  some  Alg% 
may  be  termed  Leaves,  and  the  axial  structures  which  produce  Ihem  Stems  (e.g. 
Characeae,  Sargassum).  But  when  the  difference  between  the  outgrowths  and  the 
axial  structures  which  produce  them  is  leas,  one  or  more  of  the  relationships  named 
in  paragraphs  (1-7)  disappear,  and  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  expressions 
I,eaf  and  Stem  ought  still  to  be  used  ;  and  when  finally  the  similarity  preponderates, 
the  whole  shoot  is  no  longer  called  a  Leafy  Stem,  but  a  Thallome.  A  branched 
thallome  has  the  same  relation  to  a  leaf-bearing  stem  as  a  slightly  differentiated  to  a 
highly  differentiated  whole. 

The  external  differentiation  of  the  members  of  the  shoot  into  Stem  and  Leaf 
is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  internal  differentiation  which  brings 
about  the  different  forms  of  tissue  and  the  cell-divisions,  as  is  shown  in  the 
comparison  of  Muscinese  and  Characeie  with  Phanerogams.  The  internal  seg- 
mentation may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  cell-divisions,  or  may  altogether  dis- 
appear; in  the  latter  case  the  single  cell  represents  a  shoot,  the  lateral  outgrowths 
of  which  behave  as  leaves  and  the  axial  part  as  stem,  as,  for  example,  in  Caulerpa 
amongst  Alg^.  What  has  already  been  said  aj  to  the  continuity  of  the  tissue 
of  stem  and  leaf  and  their  common  origin  from  the  primary  meristem,  must 
here  be  understood  in  an  extended  sense.  In  place  of  the  primary  meristem  we 
have  the  growing  point  of  a  single  cell  continuing  its  growth,  and  instead  of 
the  differentiation  of  tissue  the  development  of  the  older  part  of  the  cell-wall 
and  of  its  contents.  Caulerpa  consists  of  a  single  cell,  which  grows  like  a 
creeping  stem  and  puts  out  lateral  leaf-like  protuberances  and  tubular  hairs  which 
even  perform  the  function  of  roots,  the  whole  enclosing  a  continuous  cell-cavity 
without  partition- walls ', 

(a)  The  leaves,  like  the  shoots,  grow  at  first  at  the  apex,  i.e.  at  the  end  opposite 
the  place  of  their  origin.  This  apical  growth  continues  indefinitely  In  many  thallomes 
and  leaf-bearing  axes  until  checked  by  some  external  cause ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  primary  shoots  of  FucaceK,  pleurocarpous  Mosses,  Charace*,  the  rhizomes  of 
Eqiiisetacei,  Ferns,  and  the  primary  stems  of  Coniferse  and  of  many  Angiosperms,  If 
the  primary  shoots  themselves  hear  organs  of  reproduction,  the  apical  growth  generally 
ceases  with  their  development,  as  in  many  acrocarpous  Mosses,  the  fertile  stems  of 
Equisetacei,  the  haulms  of  grasses  which  bear  Ihe  inflorescence,  and  in  all  cases  in 
Angiosperms  where  a  primary  shoot  ends  in  a  flower.  The  lateral  shoots  are  usually 
of  limited  growth ;  the  growth  frequently  ceases  without  any  external  cause,  more 
especially  when  they  bear  reproductive  organs,  or  become  transformed  into  spines,  or 
are  very  different  in  their  shape  from  the  primary  shoot,  as  the  horizontal  lateral 
branchlets  of  many  Coniferr,  the  leaf-like  shoots  (phylloelades)  of  Piytlocladus,  Xylo- 
piylla,  Rtutuj,  &c. 


'  See  Nageli,  Zcitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Botanik,  and  Neuere  Algcnsysteme. 
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In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  leaves  the  apical  growth  ceases  early,  the  apex 
itself  becoming  transformed  into  permanent  tissue.  In  Ferns,  however,  the  apical  growth 
of  the  leaves  usually  continues,  and  in  many  genera  is  even  unlimited,  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  always  remaining  capable  of  development,  and  not  becoming  transformed  into 
permanent  tissue,  as  in  Nepbmlfpls ;  in  CWuhmUi,  Mirteasia,  Lygadium,  and  Cuarea,  the 
growth  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is,  as  in  man/  shoots,  periodically  interrupted,  and  again 
renewed  in  each  period  of  growth. 

(b)  Besides  the  apical  growth,  there  always  exists,  however,  both  in  stems  and  in 
leaves,  an  interstitial  growth,  by  which  the  parts  produced  by  the  apical  growth  increase 
in  size  and  become  further  developed.  The  development  of  the  intemodes  of  the  stem 
.depends  almost  exclusively  on  this  interstitial  growth,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  crowded 
position  of  the  leaves  and  (he  shortness  of  the  intemodes  in  the  bud ;  It  is  generally  at 
first  very  rapid,  and  the  increase  in  size  occasioned  by  it  is  often  very  considerable;  but 
it  usually  soon  ceases,  and  the  tissues  become  differentiated  Into  unchanging  permanent 
forms.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  basal  zone  of  the  intemodes  (as  in  Grasses,  Equi- 
jttum  bjemale,  &c.),  and  in  many  eases  the  base  of  the  leaf  also,  remains  for  a  long  time 
in  a  condition  capable  of  development,  while  the  parts  nearer  to  the  apex,  long  since 
transformed  into  permanent  tissue,  have  attained  their  full  growth.  In  this  manner 
a  secondary  basal  increase  in  length,  often  continuing  for  a  long  time,  is  occasioned 
in  parts  which  have  long  ceased  to  grow  above ;  this  occurs  in  a  peculiarly  marked 
manner  in  the  long  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  {Grasses,  Liliace*,  &c.)  which 
are  sheath-like  in  their  lower  part,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  many  Dicotyledons 
(t.g.  Umbellifen).  Where,  as  in  Ferns,  and  in  a  lower  degree  in  many  pinnate  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons,  the  apical  growth  long  remains  active,  the  basal  interstitial  growth 
usually  soon  ceases,  and,  -vice  vena,  continues  the  longer  the  earlier  the  apical  growth 
comes  to  an  end.  Two  extreme  cases  may  therefore  be  distinguished  in  leaves,  although 
closely  connected  by  intermediate  forms;  the  predominantly  apical  and  the  predomi- 
nantly basal  growth. 

If  the  interstitial  growth  continues  at  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  attains 
there  a  maximum  which  then  decreases,  a  bag-like  projection  of  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  formed,  which  is  termed  a  Spur,  such  as  occurs  in  many  petals,  as  Aqaikgia, 
Dictntra,  &c. 

(c)  Before  the  (issues  which  are  differentiated  from  the  condition  of  primary 
meristem  assume  their  definite  forms,  a  rapid  growth  usually  takes  place  In  their  cells, 
which  is  no  longer  accompanied  by  cell-division ;  the  size  of  the  cells  is  not  unfrequently 
increased  by  this  means  ten  or  even  a  hundred-fold  and  more.  This  process,  which  Is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  rapid  increase  of  the  watery  sap,  may  be  termed  Extension,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  growth  of  the  younger  cells  which  is  connected  with  their 
divisions,  and  which  always  precedes  the  extension.  On  this  extension  depends  the 
rapid  unfolding  of  the  parts  of  the  bud,  which  had  long  before  assumed  their  main  out- 
lines, but  had  remained  small.  The  buds  very  often  remain  a  long  time  in  a  condition 
of  rest,  until  a  rapid  unfolding  of  the  leaves  and  intemodes  already  formed  suddenly 
takes  place;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  germination  of  many  seeds,  and  in  the  persistent 
buds  of  many  trees  (horse-chestnut),  bulbs  (tulip),  and  corms  (crocus,  *e.),  formed  in 
the  summer  and  germinating  in  the  spring  after  long  rest  in  winter. 

(d)  The  Axis  of  growth  or  of  length  of  a  member  (as  will  further  be  shown  in  a  special 
paragraph)  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  the  apex.  The 
entire  growth  both  of  leaves  and  of  stems  is  usually  most  rapid  in  the  direction  of  this 
line;  they  are  therefore  for  (he  most  part  longer  than  they  are  broad  or  thick.  In 
stems  the  growth  is  most  often  nearly  equal  along  all  diameters;  they  assume  therefore 
cylindrical,  prismatic,  or  bulbous  rounded  forms.  It  Is,  however, sometimes  the  case  that 
the  growth  in  length  advances  much  more  slowly  than  that  in  diameter ;  and  then  the 
stem  becomes  tabular  or  flal,  as  in  many  bulbs,  the  corm  of  the  crocus,  and  especially  in 
haelet.     It  is  only  in  the  lateral  shoots  of  higher  plants  which  have  a  very  limited 
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growth  that  the  intemodes  expand  in  a  plane  which  also  includes  the  axis  of  length,  and 
thus  become  leaf-like,  as  in  Ruicui,  Xyleflrylla,  &c. 

In  leaves  the  principal  growth  is  usuallf  in  a  plane  which  cuts  the  stem  transrersely, 
and  is  mostly  symmetrical  right  and  left  of  a  plane  which  includes  the  axes  of  length 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  stem;  the  common  form  of  leaves  is  therefore  that  of  thin 
plates  symmetrically  divided  in  half  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  There  occur, 
however,  cylindrical  and  roundish  tuber-like  leaves,  in  which  the  growth  has  been  nearly 
equally  rapid  in  all  diameters  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Misemhryan- 
thctnum  abinatum'. 

Sect.  az.  Hair  (Triohome)'  is  the  term  given  in  the  higher  pUnts  to 
those  outgrowths  which  arise  only  from  the  epidermis,  i'.<.  from  the  layer  of  cells 
which  always  remains  the  outermost  in  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  whether  these 
outgrowths  assume  the  form  of  simple  tubular  protuberances,  rows  or  plates  of  cells, 
or  masses  of  tissue,  or  have  the  physiological  character  of  woolly  envelopes  of  the 
young  leaves,  root-like  absorbing  organs  as  in  Aluscinece,  glands,  prickles,  or  spo- 
rangia as  in  Ferns  *. 

Hairs  may  originate  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing  point,  or  from 
young  leaves  and  lateral  shoots,  if  an  external  layer  of  cells  has  already  been 
differentiated  as  dermatogen,  as  in  Phanerogams;  but  they  may  originate  also  in 
much  older  parts  the  tissue-systems  of  which  have  already  become  further  differ- 
entiated, and  which  exhibit  interstitial  growth,  because  in  such  cases  the  epidermis 
produces  new  cells,  for  example  stomata,  and  long  remains  capable  of  cell- division. 

When  hairs  spring  from  the  growing  point,  they  are  usually  formed  after  the 
leaves,  i.  e.  further  from  the  apex  than  the  youngest  leaves ;  but  it  also  occurs  in 
Phanerogams  that  they  are  developed  above  the  youngest  leaves  and  nearer  to  the 
apex,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  growing  point  having  in  this  case  already 
become  differentiated  as  dermatogen,  as  in  Utricularia  according  to  Pringsheim. 
In  Muscinece  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  also,  where  the  leaves  become  visible  long 
before  the  differentiation  of  the  external  layers  of  tissue,  the  hairs  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  stem  till  a  later  period  and  further  from  the  apex. 

If  the  hairs  arise  near  the  apex  of  a  growing  point  or  on  a  zone  of  interstitial 
basal  growth,  as  do  the  sporangia  of  Ilymenophyllacese,  they  may  be  arranged 
according  to  a  definite  law,  which  is  not  the  case  with  hairs  that  spring  from  older 
organs,  or  at  least  not  evidently  so. 

Hairs  are  always  strikingly  different  in  their  form  from  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  of  the  same  plant,  although  they  sometimes  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
these  organs  in  other  plants.  The  development  in  size  of  a  single  hair  is  usually 
extremely  small  compared  to  that  of  the  member  which  produces  it ;  even  the  mass 
of  all  the  hairs  of  a  leaf,  root,  or  stem  is  generally  quite  inconsiderable  compared 
to  the  weight  of  the  organ. 

'  [The  leaf  is  also  frequenlly  unsymmelrical,  i.t.  the  growth  has  not  been  equally  vigorous 
of  the  two  halves  separated  by  the  axial  plane,  as  in  (he  lime,  Bigoiua,  &c.] 

'  Ranter,  Zur  EjitwickelunE^eschichle  einiger  Trichomgebilde.  Vienna  1871,  p.  33. — Compare 
also  Sects.  15  and  19(b). — Warming.  Sur  U  diRerence  enire  les  (richomes  el  les  epibUstemes.  d'un 
ordre  plus  elev<i  (extract  fiom  the  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser  de  U  society  d'Hist.  Nat.  de 
Copenhague,  nos.  lo-ia,  187J. 

'  [Hairs  may  derclope  into  adventilious  buds,  as  in  Btgonia;  see  Caruel,  Trasformaiione  di 
peli  ill  gcmme.  Nuov.  Giom.  Dot.  Hal.,  July  1R75.} 
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(a)  The  woolly  and  glandular  hairs  on  buds  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkably 
rapid  growth ;  they  are  often  perfectly  formed  long  before  the  parts  of  the  bud  unfold, 
but  then  they  generally  die  off;  the  persistent  hairs  which  remain  during  the  life  of 
the  leaves  are  formed  much  more  slowly,  and  are  marked  by  a  great  variety  of  form. 
The  root-hairs  are  formed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  growing  point  of  the 
root,  often  from  t  to  3  cm.  from  the  apes,  and  mostly  die  off  after  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  so  that  the  older  parts  of  the  roots  of  even  annual  plants  are  destitute  of  living 
hairs.  The  existence  of  these  hairs  is  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  roots  in  the 
ground. 

The  root-hairs  which  spring  from  the  stems  of  Mosses  are  marked  by  a  very  long 
continued  apical  growth,  and  often  by  repeated  branching.  They  consist  of  cells  divided 
into  rows  by  oblique  septs,  and,  viewed  physiologically,  replace  the  root-system  of 
vascular  plants.  These  root-hairs  of  Muscineae  are  remarkably  endowed  with  generative 
power,  and  behave  in  many  respects  like  the  Protonema,  a  means  of  propagation  pecu- 
liar to  Muscinez ;  like  it,  they  produce  gemmx,  which,  when  exposed  to  light,  grow 
into  leafy  stems.  If  the  root-hairs  them:ielves  are  exposed  to  the  air  (e.g.  by  turning 
up  a  sod)  they  put  out  rows  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  on  which  also  gemir.x 
are  produced. 

(b)  Tfaallophytes,  when  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  tissue,  also  form  true  hairs,  like 
Cormophytes ;  but  when  the  thallome  consists  only  of  one  layer  of  cells,  or,  like  Caulerpa 
and  others,  is  unicellular,  one  can  do  longer  speak  of  an  external  layer  corresponding  lo 
the  epidermis;  and  its  hair-like  outgrowths  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  trichomes 
in  the  same  sense  as  those  of  the  higher  plants.  Nevertheless  it  is  customary  to  speak  in 
such  cases  also  of  hairs,  when  the  outgrowths  are  long  and  slender,  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  otherwise  dissimilar  to  the  thallus  which  produces  them.  On  the  other  hand 
structures  occur  in  highly  organised  plants  which  are  closely  analogous  to  many  forms  of 
hair^  in  their  physiological,  and  partly  also  in  their  morphological  properties,  but  which 
differ  from  true  hairs  in  not  originating  from  single  epidermal  cells,  but  consist  of 
outgrowths  of  the  tissue  which  lies  beneath  the  epidermis,  remaining  however  covered 
by  a  continuation  of  it.  Examples  of  such  structures,  which  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  Emtrsinccs,  are  afforded,  according  to  Riuter,  by  the  prickles' 
and  glandular  hairs  of  roses,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  various  species  of  SuiuJ.  Closely 
related  to  these  are  probably  the  warts,  tubercles,  and  knobs  on  the  surface  of  many 
fruits  (according  to  Warming,  for  example,  on  the  fruit  of  Datura  Siramonium,  and, 
according  to  my  own  observations,  on  that  of  Riciniu).  To  the  same  category  belong 
the  '  beards '  of  many  petals  (according  to  Warming,  e.  g.  those  of  Maiyanthft  Irifoliara) ; 
the  '  tentacles '  on  the  leaves  of  Drojera,  the  sharp  hairs  beneath  the  calyx  of  Agrimmia 
Eupatorium,  the  pappus  of  Compositz,  &c.  Larger  emergences  of  this  nature  may  even 
be  penetrated  by  branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  from  the  organs  which  produce  them, 
as  in  Droura,  Datura,  &c.  They  resemble  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Phanerogams  in 
their  origin  and  mode  of  formation,  while  they  agree  with  hairs  in  the  late  period  at 
which  they  are  produced,  their  occurrence  on  stems  and  leaves,  and  their  frequently  irre- 

■  gular  distribution  both  as  respects  one  another  and  the  organ  on  which  they  grow.  The 
classilicatioa  adopted  by  Warming  (/,  c.  p.  27),  va.  including  emergences  under  the  term 
trichome,  and  dividing  this  class  of  structures  into  two  sub-classes,  hairs  and  emergences, 
seems  to  me,  if  not  false,  at  all  events  inconvenient;  because  it  becomes  impossible  to 
give  any  exact  definition  to  the  term  trichome.  The  fact  that  emergences  constitute  a 
transition  between  trichomes,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  leaves  or  secondary 
axes,  does  not  justify  including  them  under  the  former  term ;  they  might  as  well  be 
treated  as  branches  of  leaves  or  of  stems.  If  the  occurrence  of  transitional  structures 
were  held  to  prevent  our  distinguishing  certain  groups  of  members  sharply  from  one 
another,  then  the  distinction  must  be  abandoned  between  phyllome  and  caulome,  or 

'  On  spines,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  prickles,  see  Sect.  iS. 
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between  caulome  and  root,  since  transitional  structures  occur  also  in  these  cases.  The 
occurrence  of  these  transitional  structures  in  nature  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  framing  exact 
definitions.  Definitions  arc  not  in  themselves  objects;  but  are  means  for  arraoging 
objects,  and  for  enabling  us  to  understand  them. 

Sect.  23.  The  term  Boot'  is  applied,  in  botanical  morphology,  in  contrast 
to  its  use  in  popular  language,  only  to  such  outgrowths  of  the  substance  of  the 
plant  as  are  clothed  at  their  growing  apex  with  the  Root-cap  already  described  in 
Sect  19.  Roots  do  not  form  leaves  or  other  exogenous  foliar  stractures;  their 
epidermal  cells,  on  the  contrary,  generally  develope  into  long  tubular  appendages, 
the  Root-hairs.  The  apex  of  every  root  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  formed  lies 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  organ  from  which  it  proceeds';   it  is  then  usually 


covered  with  thick  layers  of  tissue,  which  it  breaks  through  in  its  further  growth. 
Hence  roots  are  always  endogenous  formations,  by  which  character  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  trichomes  and  leaves,  and  from  most  lateral  shoots. 


'  Kageli  und  Leilgeb  in  Nageli's  Bcitragen  lur  wissen.  Bot..  Heft  IV,  1867.— Hofmeister, 
Morpbologie  der  Gewebe.  Leipzig  1S68,  Sect.  5. — ?Ianstein,  Bolan.  Abhandlungen,  Bonn  1870, 
Heft  I.— Dodel.  Jahrb.  fur  wiss,  Bot.,  vol.  VJl.  p.  149  M  M7.— Reinke,  WachsthumsBeschichle  der 
Phanerogamenwuriel,  in  Hanstein's  Botan.  Untersuchungen,  Helt  III.  Bonn  1871. — Van  Tieghem, 
Recherches  sur  la  symetrie  de  la  structure  des  planles  vascutsires,  Fasc.  I,  La  cacine,  Paris  1871  ; 
(also  in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  XIII,  1871,) 

'  I  choose  Ihis  expression  because  it  appears  also  (o  fit  the  primary  root  of  the  embryo  of 
Vascular  Ciyptogams. 
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Roots  occur  only  in  those  plants  the  tissue  of  which  is  traversed  by  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  and  they  themselves-  therefore  always  contain  fibro- vascular 
bundles  ;  but  these  latter  differ  from  those  of  the  stem  and  leaves  in  the  first 
vessels  being  fonned  near  the  circumference  of  the  bundle,  while  the  later  ' 
ones  are  always  fonned  further  inside,  and  hence  ccntripetaliy  in  reference  to 
the  diameter  of  the  root.     The  phloem-bundles  lie  in  the  intervals  between  the 


primary  vascular  bundles  at  the  circumference  of  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  {see 
Sects.  16, 18.) 

Although  roots  are  commonly  present  in  vascular  plants,  /'.  €.  the  higher 
Cryptogams  and  all  Phanerogams,  there  occur  even  in  these  groups  particular  species 
from  which  they  are  entirely  absent.    Thus  among  Rhizocarpese  the  genus  Salvinia, 
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among  Lycopodiacese  the  genus  Psihtum,  among  Orchidese  Epipogum  Gmeltni  and 
Corallorhha  innata,  are  destitute  of  roots ;  the  little  Le/nna  ( Wolffia)  arrhha  does 
not  form  roots,  and  is  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  vascular  bundles. 

With  reference  to  the  place  of  their  formation  roots  are  remarkably  variable. 
A  root  is  usually  present  even  in  the  young  embryo  which  proceeds  from  the 
fertilised  ovule  (but  not  in  Orchidefe) ;  it  appears  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  em- 
bryonal stem,  and  may  be  termed  the  Primary  Root,  whether  it  remains  weakly 
and  soon  dies,  as  in  Cryptogams  and  Monocotyledons',  or  whether  it  continues 
to  grow  more  vigorously,  like  the  rest,  as  in  many  Dicotyledons.  But  besides  the 
primary  roots,  there  are  usually  formed  in  addition  a  large  number  of  Secondary 
Roots,  or  simply  Roots;  since  they  are  enormously  more  numerous  than  the 
primary  roots,  and  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  plant,  a  special  name  is 
.superfluous  where  the  contrast  to  the  primary  root  is  not  of  importance.  They 
arise  in  the  interior  of  the  primary  or  secondary  roots,  and  on  stems  and 
petioles.  The  primary  root  with  its  secondary  roots,  or  any  root  with  its  lateral 
roots,  may  be  termed  a  Root-iyslem.  With  the  exception  of  many  Dicotyledons 
with  a  persistent  strongly  developed  primary  root,  the  majority  of  roots  spring 
from  stems,  especially  when  these  latter  creep,  float,  climb,  or  form  bulbs  or  tubers. 
In  Tree-ferns  the  stem  is  often  densely  covered  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
a  felt  of  delicate  roots.  In  Ferns  with  densely  crowded  leaves  in  which  no  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  left  bare,  the  roots  spring  exclusively  from  the 
petioles,  as,  for  example,  in  Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  AspUnium  Filix-fcemina,  Cera- 
topleris  Ihaliclroides,  &c. ;  sometimes  the  fronds  put  out  roots  as  in  Mertemia^. 
When  the  stem  possesses  clearly  developed  nodes  and  intemodes,  the  roots  usually 
spring  from  the  former ;  thus,  for  example,  exclusively  from  the  nodes  in  Equise- 
tacee,  and  most  commonly  so  in  Grasses. 

Roots  owe  their  origin  either  to  the  primary  meristem,  or  to  partially  differentiated 
masses  of  tissue,  or  finally  to  a  secondary  meristem  enclosed  between  layers  com- 
pletely differentiated.  The  primary  roots  of  embryos  arise  from  quite  undifferentiated 
primary  meristem;  the  lateral  roots  of  Cryptogams,  as  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  have 
shown,  originate  near  the  growing  point  of  roots,  where  the  differentiation  of  their 
tissues  first  begins;  and  with  Phanerogams  the  same  is  the  case.  But  stems  may 
also  produce  roots  near  their  growing  point,  where  the  differentiation  of  the  primary 
merietem  first  commences;  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  creeping  stems  of  Rhizo- 


'  [On  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons,  which  disappears  at  an  early  period,  see  Falkenbei^, 
Verglejchende  Unlersuctiungen  ub«r  den  Bau  der  vegetationsorgane  der  Monocotyledonen.  Stutt- 
gart 1876.] 

'  A  leaf  of  Phauolui  muUijIonis  cul  off  at  Ifie  pulvinus  and  placed  in  water  developed  from  the 
callus  an  abundant  root-syslcm,  and  rcmaiaed  living  for  some  months.  [The  leaves  of  Ficm  tlatlica 
behave  in  the  same  way,]  According  to  Van  Tieghem,  the  cotyledons  of  the  sunflower,  scarlet 
ninner,  Cucarbila  maxima,  Mirabdis  Jalappa,  &c.,  when  laid  on  damp  moss  in  a  temperature  of  from 
31°  to  15°  C.  produce  in  a  few  days  a  number  of  roots  1  and  this  lakes  place  even  if  the  cotyledons 
are  cut  into  sm.Tll  pieces,  the  roots  then  proceeding  from  ttie  sections  of  Ihe  Tnscular  bundles.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  seedling  of  Caaa-hiia  covered  up  too  thickly  with  earth  put  forth  long  toots  from  its 
cotyledons.    See  further  Dodel,  Jahrb,  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  177. 
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carps  and  in  PUris  aquilina.    Roots  are  formed  out  of  a  secondary  meristem  much 

further  backwards  from  the  growing  point,  where 

the  tissue  is  aheady  completely  differentiated,  in  / 

older   portions   of  stems,  and  especially  when  ^^^%\ 

mutilated,  or  when  Icept  dark  and  damp.  ^Mv 

The  order  of  development  of  the  secondary  ^K^* 

roots  is,  according  to  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  dis-  Jf"^ 

tinctly  acropetal  in  the  primary  roots  of  Crypto-  "'M' 

gams,  where  they  arise  near  the  apex;  new  roots 
are  probably  never  formed  in  these  plants  be-  ''/~^^ 

tween  those  already  in  existence.     The  same  is  } S^. 

probably  always  the  case  where  roots  are  pro-  'ww 

duced  in  the  primary  meristem  or  near  the  grow-  '"  tKm 

ing  point  of  the  stem,  as  in  Pilularia,  Marsilta,  '"£/ 

Cereus,   &c.      But  even   where    their   origin    is  AS 

further  from  the  apex,  as  with  the  lateral  roots  m\ 

from   the  primary   root  of  Phanerogams  and  M ' 's 

from  many  stems,  such  as  the  maize,  they  gener-  B^ 

ally  appear  in  acropetal  order;   but  owing  to  VI- &» 

subsequent  disturbance  roots  may  arise  adven-  "y^ 

titiously,  ('.  e.  in  abnormal  positions,  especially  on 
older  primary  roots  of  Dicotyledons. 

Secondary  roots  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  exterior  of  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dies;  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  secondary 
root  is  then  placed  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
to  those  of  the  mother-root;  the  cortex  is  then 
only  incompletely  continuous  with  that  of  the 
latter,  the  epidermis  not  at  all  so.  The  case 
is  different  in  the  primary  roots  of  embryos, 
■which  are  formed  early  and  mostly  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  embryo  that  a  complete  con- 
tinuity is  possible  in  all  the  tissue -systems  be- 
tween stem  and  primary  root ;  but  in  Grasses 
and  some  other  Phanerogams  the  first  root 
arises  so  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  substance 
of  the  embryo  that  it  is  covered,  in  the  fully 
developed  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed,  by  a  thick 
layer  of  tissue  (Fig.  134,  ws),  which  is  ruptured 
on  germination  (Fig.  1 23,  ws),  and  is  known  by 

the  name  of  Rool-sheaik  or  Cokorhiza.  Similar  p,,^  iji-ccnnimiion  of  nuiie  in  ih 
formations  occur  also  in  the  first  lateral  roots  of  iJ^i^rr"™,.f„'^5^^J^°i5t7"'ufci 
seedlings  of  Allium  Cepa,  and  occasionally  else-  rrhl''pM'!?^h^'«e<r6'iM'-uh"c^" 
where.  But  in  other  cases  the  secondary  roots  j)!^"!,''  "  ""J^''!h!;°«™t"i<!^u''oV 
which  are  formed  deeper  in  the  tissue  simply  split  '°"'""'  '"''■ 
the  layers  of  tissue  which  cover  them,  and  project  from  a  two-lipped  chink. 
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The  typical  form  of  roots  is  filiform  and  cylindrical ;   their  seclion  is  usually 
circular  when  not  altered  by  external  pressure.     It  is  only  when  roots  undergo 
a  secondary  increase  in  thickness,  and  serve 
as   reservoirs    for   reserve -mate  rial,    as   in 
many  Dicotyledons  and  some  Monocoty- 
ledons, that  the  original  filiform  shape  is 
changed  into  the  fusiform  or  into  tuberous 
-     swellings,  as  in  the  turnip,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  dahlia,  Bryonia.  Asphodtlus,  &c. 
Roots   rarely  form    chlorophyll,  and 
even  then,  as  in  Menyan/hes,  only  in  small 
quantities  J  usually  they  are  quite  colour- 
less,   not    only    when    they   grow   in   the 
ground,  but  also  in  water  or  air. 

A  secondary  basal  growth  appears  never 
to    occur    in    roots,  as  it   does   in  many 
leaves  and  internodes  when  the  regions  near 
-Lwuri  ad-        H  I  ^      "'^  ^'^^  ^^''^  already  been  transformed 

(x.bMiinii  iprnca.pi^  rciiaiiuo(iinoignni/rb..Bo(  iniQ  permanent  tissue.  Interstitial  growth 
iaid«<^i>art>tihe«]Kio>pcnn;jc>cuMimnDrih'ci!n^bn,[>i  behind  thc  Bpcx  oftcn  conttnucs,  however, 
™ij«.ii.'™MiiMhi-(3i«™ti;KOT.da/yrooiii(»ifiRin,  for  a  long  time  {in  Lycopodiacew  accord- 
ing to  N&geli  and  Leilgeb) ;  the  extension 
of  the  tissue  commences  immediately  behind  the  terminal  part  of  the  root  formed 
of  priihary  meristem,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  elongation  of  the  roots  in  the 
ground  is  essentially  assisted. 

(a)  The  primary  root  of  the  embryo  of  mobt  Phanerogams  gives  the  impression  of 
being  entire!)'  exogenous,  as  if  its  apex  were  the  actual  posterior  termination  of  thc 
embryonal  stem ;  but  its  first  origin  is  endogenous ;  for  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo 
is  originally  attached  to  the  'pro-embryo'  or  suspensor  in  Phanerogams,  and  the  primary 
root  is,  at  its  first  origin,  covered  by  this'.  There  was  formerly  some  doubt  as  to 
the  endogenous  origin  of  the  primary  root  of  Ferns  and  Rhizacarps ;  but  when  it  is 
observed  that  the  root  is  not  constituted  as  such  until  the  apical  cell  has  thrown  off  the 
first  layer  of  the  root-cap,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  ease  also  the  apex  of  the  new  root 
lies  from  the  first  inside  the  tissue  of  the  embryo'. 

(b)  The  origin  of  lateral  roots  in  a  mother-root  is  always  on  the  outside  of  its 
axial  fibro-vascular  or  plerome-cy Under ;  and  the  points  where  the  new  formation  com- 
mences is — with  a  few  exceptions  among  Phanerogams — on  the  outside  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  so  that  each  bundle  corresponds  to  a  longitudinal  row  of  secondary  roots. 
There  are  however  some  differences  between  the  phenomena  in  Cryptogams  (Ferns, 
Marsileaceie,  and  Equisetaceac ')  and  Phanerogams,  -uiz.,  that  in  the  former  the  roots 
originate  from  the  innermost  cortical  layer  or  plerome-sheath  which  surrounds  the 

'  A  more  exact  account  of  this,  according  to  Hanslein's  researches  art  the  fbrmation  of  the 

embryo,  will  be  given  in  Book  II,  on  tlie  Characteristics  of  Phanerogams. 

'  Compare  the  drawings  of  the  embryos  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  in  Book  II, 

*  In  Lycopodiacex  (and   according  to  Van  Tieghem,  Opiiioglossicete)  no  lateral  roots  are 

formed  in  the  mother-roots,  the  roots  branching  dichotomously,  and  the  growing  point  which  is 

envetoptd  by  the  root-cap  splitting  into  two  growiog  points,  each  of  which  forms  Hs  own  root-cap 

(seeFig.  ij8,p.  i8j). 
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fibro- vascular  bundle,  while  in  Phanerogams  they  proceed  from  the  pericambium  vhicb 
Is  enveloped  by  the  plerome-sbeath  (see  Sects.  16,  18),  In-tbe  Cryptogams  named 
above  the  new  roots  originate  each  from  a  single  primary  mother-cell,  and  there  are 
always  particular  cells  of  the  plerome-sheath  which  give  rise  to  the  rudiment  of  a  root, 
while  in  Phanerogams,  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the  pericambial  cells  tate  part  in 
the  production  of  each  secondary  root.  Another  dilTerence  consists  in  this,  that  the 
plane  of  symmetry  of  the  secondary  root  is,  in  Cryptogams,  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  mother-root,  while  In  Phanerogams  (according  to  Van  Tieghem)  the  two  coincide, 
at  least  when  the  mother-root  and  lateral  roots  each  contain  only  two  vascular 
bundles. 

In  Ferns,  Marsileacex,  and  Equisetacese,  where  the  root  developes  with  an  apical 
cell  which  becomes  seg- 
mented on  three  sides, 
and  contributes  the  cap- 
cells  to  form  the  root-  -^ 
cap  (Sect.  19),  the  for- 
mation of  the  lateral 
roots  commences  with 
cell- divisions,  by  which 

a  three-sided  pyramidal  ' 

cell  is  formed  with  its 
base  outwards,  which  be- 
haves as  the  mother-cell 
of  the  young  root.  These 
mother-cells  of  the  la- 
teral roots  lie  is  the 
plerome-sheath  of  the 
axial  bundle,  in  front  of 
its  groups  of  vessels, 
and  are  therefore  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer- 
most of  these  vessels 
by     the     pericambium. 

Further       transforma-  ■" 

lions  take  place  sub- 
sequently in  the  peri- 
cambium, in  conse- 
quence of  which  the 
fibro- vascular  cylinder  ^ 
of  the  lateral  root  co-  r™ 
alesces  with  that  of  the  1.^ 
mother-root  This  does  "^^ 
not  take  place,  however, 
in  EquisetacesE,  where  there  is  no  pericambium. 

Id  Phanerogams  it  is  also  the  general  rule,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  for  the 
lateral  roots  to  originate  outside  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  mother-root.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  is  however,  aecordisg  to  Van  Tieghem,  afforded  by  Grasses,  since  thesj 
have  no  pericambium  exterior  to  the  vascular  bundles;  the  new  roots  originate  there- 
fore on  the  outside  of  the  phloem-bundles  which  lie  between  the  vascular  bundles  and 
exterior  to  which  pericambium  occurs.  The  phenomena  are  also  different  in  Umbelli- 
fcTx  and  Araliacex ;  a  secret  ion -canal  lies  here  in  the  pericambium  outside  each  fibro- 
vascular  bundle ;  and  the  lateral  roots  are  therefore  formed  midway  between  each  pair 
of  bundles,  and  therefore  outside  the  phloem -bundle. 

In  Phanerogams,  according  to  Reinke,  the  commencement  of  a  lateral  root    Is 
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indicated  by  the  splitting  of  several  cells  of  the  pericambiam  of  the  mother-root  ^j- 
tangential  walls,  so  that  it  is  divided  into  two  layers  (Fig.  las,  jf)-  The  outer  layer 
is  immediately  constituted  into  dermatogen  (<fl,  which  afterwards  forms  the  layers  of 
the  root-cap  by  tangential  divisions  ;  since  each  outer  layer  of  cells  which  results  from 
the  successive  layers  of  the  dermatogen  constitutes  a  layer  of  the  root-cap  (Ci>).  The 
inner  layer  of  cells  (A,  a  n),  which  faces  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  bundle  of  the 
mother-root,  then  also  splits  again  into  two  layers  {B) ;  and  further  longitudinal  and 
transverse  divisions  follow,  by  which  the  primary  meristem  of  the  young  root  is  formed. 
This  soon  divides  into  periblem  and  plerome,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  D,  where  ^  /  is 
the  periblem,  and  m  m  the  basal  portion  of  the  plerome,  by  which  a  union  is  effected 
with  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  mother-root.  While  the  young  root  lengthens 
somewhat  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  mother-root  and  downwards,  it  compresses  the 
cortical  tissue  (D) ;  the  plerome-sheath  {A-D,  r)  resists  disorganisation  longest,  and,  at 
least  at  first,  follows  the  growth  of  the  young  root,  surrounding  it  with  a  sheath  until 
it  is  destroyed.  Finally  the  young  root  lengthens  and  its  apex  protrudes  through  the 
cortical  tissue  of  the  mother-root. 

(c)  In  stems  lateral  roots  arise  either  from  the  interfascicular  cambium  {e.g.  in  Im- 
fatiras  far-vifta'ra  immediately  above  the  soil  in  the  primary  stem),  or  from  the  outermost 
phloem-layer  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case.  These 
layers  of  tissue  then  behave  like  the  pericambium  of  a  primary  root,  as  in  Veronica  Btcca- 
bvnga,  Lyiimacbia  nummularia,  or  the  ivy,  according  to  Reinke. 

(d)  While  the  formation  of  the  root-cap,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect,  19,' 
is  proceeding  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  its  outermost  layers  pass  over  into  per- 
manent tissue ;  the  cells  retain  simple  forms,  but  their  walls  become  thicker,  and 
in  the  outermost  cell-layers  of  the  cap  .swell  up,  become  gelatinous,  and  thus  cause 
the  apex  of  the  root  to  appear  viscid ;  finally  they  die  and  become  detached.  In 
aerial  and  underground  roots  the  root-cap  is  closely  attached  to  the  substance  of 
the  root  by  its  oldest  layers,  which  generally  estend  backwards ;  in  the  roots  of  Lem- 
nacesE,  Straiiotei,  and  some  other  plants,  which  float  on  the  water,  it  forms  a  loose 
sheath  which  envelopes  the  substance  of  the  root  high  up,  and  is  only  fixed  below  to  its 

(e)  Roots  are  generally  clearly  distinguished,  by  the  characteristics  mentioned 
above,  from  leaf-bearing  shoots ;  there  occur,  however,  a  few  transitional  forms 
which  show  that  roots  can  become  directly  transformed  into  leaff  shoots,  as  in 
Neottia  Niduj-avis,  where  (according  to  Reichenbach,  Irmisch,  Frillieux,  and  Hof- 
melster)  older  lateral  roots  of  the  stem  throw  off  their  root-caps  and  form  leaves 
beneath  the  apex.  On  the  other  hand,  leaf-bearing  shoots  cease  to  produce  leaves,  as 
in  many  Hymenophyllaceac,  and,  according  to  Mettenius,  form  root-hairs,  and  assume 
the  habit  of  true  roots  (whether  they  actually  form  a  root-cap  is  doubtful) ;  in  these 
species  true  roots  are  wanting.  In  Ptiloium  iriquetrum  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  have  shown 
that  the  apparent  roots  are  only  underground  shoot',  on  which  more  or  less  evident 
traces  of  leaf- form  at  ion  may  be  recognised  ;  they  resemble  true  roots  in  function  and 
in  the  mode  of  formation  of  their  tissue,  but  have  no  root-cap,  and,  when  they  come 
above  ground,  grow  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  leafy  shoots.  In  Selaginelleie  also,  the 
same  investigators  have  shown  the  presence  of  leafless  shoots  (rhizophores)  which 
grow  downwards,  and  do  not  form  root-caps  until  they  touch  the  ground  (see  Book  II, 
Lycopodiaceae). 

We  thu»  see  that  transitional  structures  between  roots  and  leafy  shoots  are  found 
even  in  highly  differentiated  plants.  But  even  in  Algae  the  thallus  is  often  fixed  to 
its  substratum  by  organs  of  attachment,  which  may  be  compared  with  roots  in  their 
habit  and'  in  many  functional  properties ;  and  this  occurs  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
large  Fucacei  and  Laminariei,  but  even  in  the  unicellular  Vaacherla  and  Caulerpa. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work 
(see  Book  III.  Chap,  7),  it  Is  of  great  importance  to  know  that  members  ditTering 
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to  the  greatest  extent  morphologically  and  physiologically  are  connected  by  transi- 
tional forms,  and  that,  especially  in  the  branched  thallomes  of  Algae,  the  rudiments 
are  to  be  found  of  all  the  differentiations  of  Che  higher  plants.  Distinctions  which,  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  Alga-thallus,  are  only  of  a  weak,  undefined,  and  rudimentary 
character,  increase  more  and  more  in  the  higher  plants ;  points  which  can  be  sharply 
defined  in  the  latter  become  indistinguishable  when  we  arc  considering  the  more  simple 
Thallophytes.  The  more  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  exact  definitions  for  single 
forms,  the  more  does  one  become  convinced  that  all  definition,  all  limitation,  is  arbi- 
trary, and  that  Nature  presents  gradual  transitions  from  the  indistinguishable  step  by 
step  to  the  distinct,  and  finally  to  the  opposite. 

Sect.  24.  Difibrent  Origin  of  Equivalent  Kembers'. — (i)  The  difTerent 
members  of  a  plant  spring  out  of  one  another;  the  members  produced  may  there- 
fore be  similar  (homogeneous),  or  dissimilar  (heterogeneous)  to  the  member  which 
produced  them.  In  the  former  case  the  formation  of  new  members  is  ordinarily 
termed  Branching  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  new  member. 
A  root,  for  instance,  branches  in  the  production  of  new  roots,  a  stem  in  that  of  new 
Stems,  a  ihallome  in  that  of  new  thallomes;  in  the  same  sense  the  prodoction  by  a 
leaf  of  lateral  leaf-structures  must  also  be  considered  a  case  of  branching.  On  the 
other  hand  the  stem  produces  also  leaves,  roots,  and  hairs ;  leaves  not  unfrequently 
produce  leaf-bearing  shoots,  sometimes  roots,  generally  hairs;  leaf-forming  buds  may 
also  arise  from  roots.  But  since  members  which  are  morphologically  dissimilar — 
stem,  leaf,  root,  trichome — do  not  differ  absolutely,  but  only  In  degree,  the  difference 
between  branching  and  the  production  of  new  members,  between  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  growth,  must  be  regarded  not  as  an  opposition,  but  only 
as  a  gradually  increasing  differentiation  of  the  members  which  grow  out  of  one 
another. 

(2)  New  members  may  originate  either  by  Lateral  Budding  or  by  Dichotomy. 
Lateral  budding  occurs  when  the  producing  member,  after  its  previous  increase  in 
length  at  the  apex,  forms  outgrowths  below  it,  which  arc  from  the  very  first  weaker 
than  the  portion  of  the  axial  structure  which  lies  above  them.  Dichotomy,  on  the 
other  hand  (rarely  Polytomy),  is  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  previous  increase  in 
length  of  a  member  at  its  apex,  and  by  two  (or  more)  new  apices  arising  side  by 
side  at  the  apical  surface,  which,  at  least  at  first,  are  equally  strong,  atid  develope  in 
diverging  directions.  Lateral  budding  may  either  form  structures  which  are  similar  or 
dissimilar  to  the  axial  structure ;  and  thus  leaves,  roots,  hairs,  or  branches  arise  by 
lateral  budding  from  the  stem ;  leaflets,  lobes,  hairs,  sometimes  leaf-bearing  shoots, 
or  even  roots,  from  the  leaf  Dichotomy,  on  the  contrary,  never  produces  struc- 
tures which  are  dissimilar  to  the  producing  structure ;  the  divisions  of  a  root 
produced  by  dichotomy  are  both  roots,  those  of  a  leaf-bearing  shoot  both  leaf- 
bearing  shoots,  those  of  a  leaf  both  foliar  structures ;  dichotomy  hence  always  falls 
under  the  conception  of  branching  in  the  above-named  narrower  sense. 


'  Compare  the  literature  mentioned  in  the  previous  sections,  and  in  addition,  H.  von  Mohl, 
Unnxs.  1837,  p.  487.— Tricul  in  Ann.  des  Sci,  Nsl.  1847,  vol.  VIII.  p,  168.— Peter -Pelershausen, 
Beitrii{^  inr  Entwickelnng^eschichte  tier  Brulknospen.  Ilameln  l86(f. — Braun  and  Magnus,  Ver- 
handlangen  dcs  Bot.  Vereins  der  Provinz  BrsndenburE,  1871  (on  Calliopsis). — [Wanning.  Ramification 
des  Phan^rogameE ;  Danish  with  French  abstract.    Co^iciihagen  1871.] 
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Dichotomous  branchiDg  is  very  comiDon  among  Thallophytes,  especially  Algs 
and  the  lower  Hepaticie  ;  among  Phanerogams  it  occurs  only  exceptionally ;  among 
Vascular  Cryptogams  it  appears  to  occur  in  Ferns  {t.g.  the  leaves  of  Plalyetrium 
alcicomi) ;  but  it  is  the  only  mode  of  branching  in  all  shoots  and  roots  of  Sela- 
giRelleae,  Lycopodieae,  and  in  the  roots  of  Isoetejc '. 

(3)  The  origin  of  lateral  members,  whether  similar  or  dissimilar  to  the  pro- 
ducing member,  is  either  txogmous  or  endogenous.  The  fonner  tenn  is  applied 
when  they  are  formed  by  lateral  outgrowth  of  U  superficial  cell  or  of  a  mass  of 
cells  which  includes  the  outer  layers  of  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  all  leaves  and 
hairs  and  most  normal  leaf-bearing  shoots.  A  member  is  of  endogenous  origin 
when  it  is  covered,  even  when  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  by  a  layer  of  the  tissue 
of  the  producing  member  which  does  not  take  part  in  the  new  fonnation,  as  in 
all  roots,  all  lateral  shoots  of  Equisetacese,  and  in  adventitious  buds. 

(4)  Lateral  members  of  any  kind  are  almost  always  formed  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  axial  structure  which  produces  them,  and  even  repeatedly  one 
after  another,  because  the  producing  structure  continues  to  increase  in  length, 
and  the  conditions  for  similar  equivalent  outgrowths  are  repealed.  Thus  the 
stem,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  grow  at  the  apex,  produces  leaves,  hairs,  often 
even  roots,  and  generally  lateral  shoots  in  great  numbers,  one  after  another; 
roots  usually  form  in  succession  many  lateral  roots,  branching  leaves  usually  several 
segments.  If  the  apical  growth  ceases  early,  the  number  of  the  lateral  members  is 
also  limited;  thus  the  short  primary  stem  of  Weluiilschia  mirabilis  produces  only 
two  leaves.  When  the  increase  in  length  of  [he  stem  is  very  slow,  the  formation  of 
lateral  shoots  from  it  is  sometimes  altogether  suppressed,  as  in  IsoeUs,  Bolrychium, 
and  Ophioglossvm. 

(5)  An  axial  structure  may  produce  either  several  equivalent  lateral  members 
at  the  same  level,  or  only  one;  in  the  second  case  the  members  formed  in 
succession  are  termed  solilary,  in  the  first  case  a  Whorl  or  Verticil.  Leaves 
often  occur  in  whorls,  branches  less  frequently,  roots  occasionally  (in  the  primary 
roots  of  Phanerogams).  In  the  same  whorl  the  members  may  arise  either  simul- 
taneously,  as  the  petals  and  stamens  of  many  flowers,  or  the  foliage-leaves  of 
many  Phanerogams;  or  successively,  as  in  Characese  and  Salvinieie.  A  whorl  is 
a  Irue  one  when  the  zone  on  which  the  lateral  members  are  inserted  is  trans- 
verse from  the  first,  as  occurs  in  both  the  last-named  plants  and  in  many  flowers; 
Spurious  Whorls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  by  displacement  and  unequal 
growth  in  the  axis,  as  in  Equisetacex,  where  the  leaves,  roots,  and  branches  arise 
from  transverse  zones  which  are  themselves  formed  by  displacement  of  three  segments 
of  the  stem*. 

(6)  Similar  and  equivalent  lateral  members  usually  arise  on  their  common 
axial  structure  in  acropcial  or  basifugal  order,  i.e.  the  younger  a  member  is  the 


'  For  further  details  of  lateral  branching  and  dichalomy  »e«  the  conclusion  of  thU  section  and 
Sect.  ij. 

*  The  three  segmenls.  which  together  form  ihe  periphery  of  the  stem,  stand  at  fir^t  at  different 
heights,  but  arrange  themselves,  as  Kees  has  shown,  in  a  Iransveise  zone,  which  developes  ei- 
lemally  a  circular  protuberance,  Ihe  rudiment  of  the  leaves  (see  Book  II,  E»iuiselaccx). 
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nearer  it  is  to  the  apes.  The  lateral  members  which  are  formed  from  and  suffi- 
ciently near  the  growing  apex  of  an  axial  structure  are  apparently  always  acropetal ; 
but  the  order  is  disturbed  when  lengthening  at  the  apex  ceases  and  new  forma- 
tions occur  in  the  primary  meristem  below  it,  as  in  many  flowers  and  in  the 
abnormal  inflorescence  represented  in  Fig.  126.  The  lateral  members  formed  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  growing  apex  of  the  axial  structure  are  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  acropetal.  Since  branching  and  the  formation  of  lateral  members 
out  of  the  growing  point  occur  in  nearly  all  plants,  and,  by  their  regular  repetition 
at  definite  points  of  the  growing  axis,  determine  the  external  form  of  the  plant, 
they  may  be  considered  as  normal,  in  opposition  to  the  advenlilious  production  oC 
members  which  takes  place  at  the  older  parts  of  the  axial  structure  at  a  distance 
from  the  apex  and  without  definite  order.  Such  new  formations  are  equally  adven- 
titious even  when  they  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  plant 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
Adventitious  shoots  afe  generally 
formed  internally  by  the  side  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
branch,  leaf,  or  root ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  all  en- 
dogenous shoots  are  adventitious. 
AH  the  shoots  Of  Equisetaceae  are 
endogenous  in  their  origin ;  but 
they  are  not  adventitious,  since 
they  are  produced  in  the  primary 
meristem  below  the  apex  of  the 
mother-shoot,  and  in  a  perfegdy 
definite  order.  It  is  equally  in-  t^^^^^^^^^^pZi!,^''Ti^^'^T^^^^\\S^'^'\M^- 
correct  to  call  all  roots  adventi-   S^u"r,'ll';  H«ui!^""t;ld"»o"™'^lh^i^piia'II'i.«rS,?™^ 

tious  although  they  arise  in  the  E;?.rir:.!^=T:^r,fj"*;fp';u"u::s"«T','lr;hl"i::;;^ 

interior  of  the  stem,  leaves,  or  ™^"^i;"!L2'^Sl!h=wS™^'Jfrti!^i'«f^^^""'' 
roots.      They    are    adventitious 

only  when  they  occur  in  older  parts,  and  even  then  not  always;  when  they 
arise  close  to  the  growing  point  of  a  mother-root  or  a  stem,  Ihey  are  arranged 
in  strictly  acropetal  order,  and  are  for  that  reason  not  adventitious.  When  a 
member  has  a  basal  zone  of  growth,  and  produces  lateral  members  from  it,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  basipeial  order,  as  the  sporangia  on  the  columella  of  Hymenophyj- 
lace^e,  according  to  Mettenius,  or  the  segments  of  the  leaves  of  Myriophyllum. 

(7)  When  in  the  higher  plants  a  new  individual  is  formed  desdned  for  per- 
manent and  independent  growth,  a  leaf-bearing  axis  is  first  constituted,  i.t.  a 
shoot  on  which  roots,  hairs,  and  lateral  shoots  subsequently  arise.  In  all  vascular 
plants  this  first  shoot  arises  immediately  out  of  the  sexually- prod  need  embryo ;  and 
the  externally  undifferentiated  embrj-o  must  therefore  be  considered  as  itself  a 
primary  axis'.    In  Muscineae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sexually- produced  embryo  is 


'  Compare  what  will  be  found  under  Rhiiocarpce  and  Angiosperms  in  Book  II. 
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transfonned  into  [he  sporogonium,  a  structure  without  leaves,  roots,  or  branches, 
the  sole  function  of  which  is  the  production  of  spores.     A  new  Moss-plant  is, 
on  the  contrary,  constituted   by  the   production   of  a.   leaf-bearing  shoot   from 
a  branch    of  the  alga-like  Protonema,   which  branches,   strikes   root   (by  root- 
hairs),  and  is   independently   nourished.      The  shoot  first  produced,  frorn  which 
are  developed  the  rest,  is  termed  the  Primary  Shoot;    it  is  often  more  strongly 
developed  than  its   lateral  shoots,  as  in  most  Ferns,  Cycadese,  Coniferre,  Palms, 
and  Amentiferse.     The  primary  shoot  produces  Lateral  Shoots  of  the  first  order 
or  Secondary  Shoott,  these  again  lateral  shoots  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 
Nevertheless  it  often   happens  that  lateral  shoots  of  any  order  take   root  and 
become  detached  from  the  primary  shoot; 
they  then  assume  all  its  peculiarities,  and 
may   equally   be   considered   as   primary 
shoots.     But    it   also   happens   that   the 
primary    shoot    itself    is    arrested    at    an 
early  period,  while  new  orders  of  shoots 
proceed  from  it  which  gradually  become 
more  vigorous,  as  in  many  bulbous  and 
tuberous    plants.      Shoots   which    become 
detached  from  the  mother-plant  when  but 
slightly  developed,  continue   to   grow   by 
independent  nourishment,  and  repeat  the 
peculiarities    of    the    primary    shoot,    are 
called  GemtttiE  or  Bull/ils;  they  are  often 
advendtious  shoots ;  but  bulbils  may  also 
be  shoots  of  normal  origin,  as  in  many 
species  of  Allium. 

ofone(,fiK«ti!ffpmrfih«buiiA;»htthhM^!o»iKtiir  "Sovi  that   wc   have  already  spoken  of 

the  origin  of  leaves,  hairs,  and  roots,  and 
entered  sufficiently  into  detail  on  the  more  important  points  (Sects.  20,  ai,  21),  it  only 
remains  to  go  a  little  further  Into  the  various  modes  of  origin  of  leaf-bearing  shoots. 

(a)  In  niany  Ferns  leafy  shoots  arise  /ram  Leaim,  and  especially  when  the  stem 
branches  but  little  or  not  at  all,  as  in  Nefbrodiam  Filix-mat,  Asplenium  Pilix-fccmina, 
Pterit  aquil'ma.  Sic.  In  these  species  the  buds  spring  singly  out  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
petiole  at  a  greater  or  less  height  above  its  insertion.  In  other  species  it  is  usually 
the  lamina  which  produces  numerous  buds,  generally  in  the  anils  of  the  pinnx,  as  in 
Aiplenium  dfcusialum  (Fig.  137),  A.  BtllaRgeri,  A.  cauditlum,  CeralopteHs  tbaiictroides,  or 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  itself,  as  in  Aiplenium  furcalum,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  the 
buds  produced  on  the  leaves  are  exogenous  in  their  origin,  and  those  on  the  petioles 
of  the  first-named  species  arise,  while  the  leaves  are  still  very  young,  out  of  single 
superficial  cells'.  These  shoots  take  root  while  still  in  connexion  with  the  mother-leaf, . 
but  sooner  or  later  become  detached;  in  Nrpbrodmm  Filix-mai  and  Pterit  aquilina  often 
only  after  some  years,  when  they  have  already  acquired  considerable  strength,  and  the 
base  of  the  mother-leaf  has  died  off  and  decayed. 

In  Phanerogams  buds  also  occur  on  leaves,  although  much  more  rarely.    The  best 


'  Hofmeister,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gefass-Kryplogamen,  vol.  II.    Ldpilg  1857. 
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known  are  those  which  are  formed  abundantly  in  the  indentations  of  the  leaves  of 
Bryopfyllum  calycmum;  according  to  Hofmeister'  they  arise  before  the  complete  un- 
folding of  the  leaf  as  small  masses  of  primitive  parenchyma  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
incisions  of  the  leaf.  In  the  aquatic  Ulricularia  vulgaru  weak  shoots  arise,  according 
to  Pringsbeim ',  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axils  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaf;  in 
both  cases  these  shoots  are  of  exogenous  origin.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaves 
of  jitbrmrul  temattu  or  Hyacmtbui  Pauzoliii 
(Doll,  Flora  von  Baden,  p.  348).  . 

(b)  Adventitious  shoots  springing /rom 
lUoti  are  always  endogeoous;  they  arise, 
according  to  Hofmeister,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  or,  in  the 
cambium,  as  in  Opbiogloisum,  Efifactis  mi- 
crophylla,  Linaria  ■vulgaris,  Cirtium  arvenie, 
the  aspen,  and  apple. 

(c)  jidvenlit'iBut  Buds  arise  moreover 
in  an  endogenous  manner  under  peculiar 
circumstances  from  older  detached  leaves 
or  pieces  of  stem  and  root,  especially  when 
kept  damp  and  in  darkness.  On  this  de- 
pends the  propagation  of  many  plants  in 
gardens,  as  of  Begonias  from  leaves,  Marat- 
tias  from  their  thick  stipules,  &c.  Adven- 
titious buds  also  sometimes  appear  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  old  stems  of  woody 
plants ;  this  occurs  on  the  callus  formed 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  when 
the  stem  is  cut  off  above  the  root.  The 
branchlets  which  break  out  in  old  stems 
of  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons  are, 
however,  often  not  true  adventitious  shoots, 
but  old  dormant  'eyes'  which  have  been 
left  behind,  having  been  formed  at  an 
earlier  period  as  normal  exogenous  axillary 
buds,  when  the  stem  itself  was  still  in  the 
bud-conditioD  ;  they  had  become  enveloped 
by  the  bark  as  the  stem  increased  in  thick- 
ness, and  carried  on  a  feeble  existence, 
until  placed  in  a  condition  for  active 
growth  by  a  favourable  accident,  as  the 
removal  of  the  stem  above  them  (Hartig), 

(d)  In  the  genus  Iioeiis  the  leaf-bearing  shoot  arises  exclusively  from  the  fertilised 
germ-cell  or  embryo,  and  forms  neither  normal  lateral  buds  out  of  the  stem  nor  any 
from  the  leaves  or  roots,  nor  any  kind  of  adventitious  buds. 

(e)  The  Normal  Formation  of  Lateral  Sboats  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing 
point  of  the  primary  axis  is  endogenous  in  Equisetacese '.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
primary  axis  which  is  developed  out  of  the  embryo,  all  the  lateral  shoots  are  here  of 


'  Hofmeister,  AUgemebe  Morphologie,  p.  433. 

'  Pringsbeim,  Zur  Morphologic  der  Uuicularien ;  in  Monatsb,  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wis: 

»■ 

*  [So:ne  doubt  is,  however,  now  th:own  oa  thiiCuceplion  ;  sec  Book  1. 
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endogenous  origin  (Fig.  u8,  K K);  they  are  developed  out  of  a  cell  in  the  interior  of 
the  tissue  of  the  stem  near  to  the  growing  point,  and  afterwards  breat  through  the  base 
of  the  older  leaf-sheaths.  In  some  Jungermanniez  the  normal  terminal  branching  of 
the  stem  takes  place  partially  or  entirely  by  endogenous  formation  of  shoots  '■ 

With  these  exceptions  all  normal  lateral  branches  produced  at  the  cone  of  growth. 
'    of  the  bud  or  in  its  neighbourhood  are,  like  the  leaves,  exogenous. 

(f)  The  iaieral  branches  which  arise  normally  below  the  growing  apes  of  a  mother- 
shoot  are  always  produced  in  acropetal  order,  like  the  leaves,  with  which  they  exhibit 
various  relationships  as  to  position,  age,  and  number.  ' 

(n)  The  numerical  relationship  of  the  lateral  branches  to  the  leaves  formed  on 
the  same  axis  is  variable.  If  the  number  is  unequal,  a  greater  number  of  leaves 
than  of  branchlets  usually  arises  on  the  same  axis ;  in  Muscinex,  Ferns,  Rhizocarpese, 
Cycadex,  and  Coniferz  a  much  larger  number.  A  branchlet  may  arise  when  a  de- 
finite number  of  leaves  has  been  formed,  as  in  many  Muscinex  and  some  Ferns,  or 


the  formation  of  a  branchlet  results  when  the  increase  in  length  of  the  primary  axis 
and  the  formation  of  its  leaves  ceases  for  a  lime  and  is  subsequently  renewed,  as 
in  jiAlej.  When  the  leaves  stand  in  whorls,  the  number  of  the  lateral  branches 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  whorl,  as  in  Equisetacese,  or  smaller,  as 
in  Characex.  It  is  unusual  for  the  number  of  branchlets  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
the  leaves,  but  this  occurs  in  some  Angiosperms,  where  two  or  more  lateral  buds  often 
arise  side  by  side  above  a  leaf  (Fig.  130),  or  one  above  another,  as  in  Aritfolocbia  Sipha, 
GUJiticbia,  &c.  In  most  Angiosperms  the  number  of  the  lateral  branchlets  (with  the 
exception  of  the  flower-shoots)  is,  at  first,  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaves;  but  usually 
only  a  much  smaller  number  continue  to  develope. 

{ff)  The  relationship  In  position  and  origin  of  leaves  and  branches  Is  constant  in  each 
species  and  often  in  a  whole  class  of  plants.  The  lateral  branches  arise  below  the  leaves 
(according  to  the  acute  investigations  of  Leitgeb')  probably  in  all  Mosses,  as  well  as  in 


'  [See  Leitgeb,  Boi.  Zeit.,  m^j.] 

'  Leitgeb.  Beitrage  zur  Entwickelongsgeschichte  der  Ptlanzenorgane,  in  Ktmngsber.  der  kais. 
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the  Hepaticac  Radula  and  Lejeunia;  the  branch  springs  (as  shown  in  Fig.  116,  «,  p.  15 j) 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  a  segment  of  the  stem,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  developed 
into  a  leaf.  In  Fentinalii  this  occurs  below  the  median  line  of  the  leaf,  in  Sphagnum 
laterally  below  one  half.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the  lateral  branches  arise 
in  place  of  a  half-leaf  be^de  the  remaining  half  in  many  JungeraiannieaE,  as  Fmllama, 
Madotbeca,  Mastigobryum,  JungtrmaBiua  triebapbylla*.  If  each  tooth  In  the  leaf-sheath 
of  an  Equheium  be  considered  as  a  leaf,  the  buds  originate  at  the  side  of  the  leaves  and 
between  them,  for  they  break  through  the  leaf-sheaths  between  the  teeth.  In  Characeie 
and  Angiosperms  the  normal  lateral  branchlets  spring  from  the  acute  angle  which  the 
leaf  forms  with  the  stem  (Figs.  119,  i;t).  Usually  only  one  is  fomted  above  the  middle 
of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  or  two  or  three  one  above  another;  sometimes  several 
are  formed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  Muicari  (Fig.  ijo),  and  the  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  bracts  of  Musa.  Such  branchlets  are  called  AxUlary  Sboeli;  in  Anglo- 
sperms  the  branching  is,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  always  axillary'. 

The  axillary  shoot  is  usually  so  situated  that  it  is  attached  both  to  the  Subtrnding  leaf 
in  the  axil  of  which  it  grows  and  to  the  primary  axis,  and  is  therefore  in  direct  con- 


nection with  both.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  lateral  shoot  to  advance  along  the 
primary  axis  and  thus  lose  its  connection  with  the  subtending  leaf,  or  contrariwise  to 
appear  as  if  attached  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  away  from  the  axis.  Examples  of  both  are 
furnished  by  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodium  and  Srlaginella.  The  advance  of  the  axillary 
shoot  along  the  base  of  the  subtending  leaf  is  not  uncommon  in  the  inflorescence  of 
Phanerogams,  where  the  flower-bud  springs  from  the  base  of  the  bract,  as  in  Hifi/iurii 
(Fig,  119,  p.  i5S)i  AmorfhB,  Salix  nigrUani,  Sedum  Fabaria,  &c.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subtending  leaf  may  advance  on  its  axillary  shoot,  when  It  originates  later  than 


Akad.  der  Wissen.  zu  Wien,  vol.  LVII,  1868,  and  vol.  LIX,  ig6g ;  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  i8r".  no.  34'  See 
also  more  in  detail,  Book  II,  Mnscinea:. 

'  Leitgeb,  Bot.  Zeilg.  i8ji,  p.  563 ;  see  also  Book  11,  Hcpallcsc. 

'  [The  relationship  of  leaf  and  lateral  shoot  is  intelligible  in  the  Musdnea,  where  Ihe  two  struc- 
tures are  derived  from  the  same  ultimate  segment  of  the  apical  cell.  In  Phanerogams  Warming 
considers  tj.t.  p.  xiiii)  the  leaf  and  its  axillary  bud  (which  are  always  united  at  their  base)  to  no 
less  form  a  whole,  and  to  constitute  a  double  organ  whose  parts  have  a  different  morphological 
value  and  are  sometimes  equally  developed,  while  in  some  casts  one  is  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.] 

*  [This  occurs  not  nnfreqnently  in  the  flowering  shoots  or  inflorescences  of  Phanerogams,  when 
such  shoots  are  termed  ixira-axillaiy.'] 
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the  latter ;  in  this  manner  is  formed  the  bract  on  the  flower-bud  in  Anthem'u,  Sisymhriam, 
and  Umbellifer;^.  When  in  addition  to  this  it  also  happens  that  after  the  formation  of 
the  subtending  leaf  the  basal  portion  common  to  it  and  to  the  bud  lengthens,  then  the 
former  is  elevated  on  the  axis  of  its  axillary  shoot,  and  the  shoot  appears  to  have  no 
,  subtending  leaf,  because  thb  latter  is  placed  upon  It,  and  constitutes  its  first  leaf.  This 
occurs  in  Jbeihim  ebracteotum,  Samoliu  FaUrandi,  Spiraa,  Riila,  Tilia  {in  this  case  the 
bract  and  the  entire  inflorescence),  Borragines,  Solanacei,  and  Crassulacex '. 

(y)  In  reference  to  the  relative  time  of  production  of  the  leaves  and  lateral  branches 
on  a  primary  axis,  the  general  rule  is  that  axillary  buds  are  formed  later  than  their 
subtending  leaves.  This  is  the  case  in  Characex,  Hepaticx,  Equisetacese,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  inflorescences,  in  Phanerogams.  In  the  region  of  growth  the  sub- 
tending leaf  attains  a  considerable  size,  even  in  the  latter,  before  its  axillary  shoot  Is 
formed ;  and  in  the  meantime  new  and  younger  leaves  are  produced  above  the  youngest 
bud.  In  those  inflorescences,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  formation  of  leaves  is  more  or 
less  suppressed,  the  bud  is  oflen  formed  immediately  after  the  bract,  or  at  the  same  time, 
or  e?en  earlier  than  it ;  and  in  the  two  last  cases  the  bract  has  often  the  appearance  of 
being  a  product  of  the  bud  (see  conclusion  of  par.  3).  It  may  even  happen  that  when 
the  flower-buds  are  formed  very  rapidly,  the  production  of  bracts  is  altogether  sup- 
pressed, as  in  most  Gruciferz  (Fig.  133)*. 

(3)  The  fact  that  lateral  shoots  arise  far  most  frequently  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  stem  than  the  youngest  leaves,  distinguishes  them  sufficiently  from 
dichotomous  branchings,  which  must  always  of  necessity  arise  above  the  youngest  leaf. 
But  even  when  the  leaves  are  visible  only  later  than  the  corresponding  buds,  as  in  the 
inflorescence  of  Grasses,  or  is  even  completely  suppressed,  as  in  most  Crucifera;,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  confound  lateral  with  dichotomous  branching,  if,  as  in  these  cases,  the 
cone  of  growth  greatly  overtops  the  youngest  lateral  bud,  and  continues  to  grow  in  a 
straight  line  (Figs.  117,  119,  pp.  154,  155).  Still  more  conspicuous  is  the  distinction 
between  lateral  branching  and  dichotomy  when  the  primary  axis  ends  in  a  broad  flat 
apical  surface,  as  in  the  young  capitula  of  Composite.  Here  the  lateral  shoots  (the 
flowers)  are  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  mother-shoot,  and  are  from  the  first  placed  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  its  apex,  and  so  uniformly  on  all  sides  of  it,  that  the  mother- 
shoot  must  be  regarded  as  the  independent  centre  of  all  new  formations.  The  idea 
of  dichotomy  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mother-shoot  ceases  as  such,  and  that 
two  branches,  at  first  at  least  equally  strong,  continue  to  grow  in  length  in  diverging 
directions  in  its  place. 

If  it  is  desired  to  include  lateral  branching  from  the  growing  point  and  dichotomy  of 
the  apex  under  one  common  term,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  adventitious 
formation  of  branches  from  older  portions  of  the  stem,  leaves,  or  roots,  the  expression 
terminal  Braacbiag  commends  itself. 

Sect.  25.  Different  capacity  for  DeTfllopmeut  of  the  membera  of  a 
Braoch-systeiii '. — Systems  of  similar  membera  originate  by  branching;  out  of 
a  root  a  root-system  originates,  out  of  a  shoot  a  shoot ■  system ;  when  a  leaf 
branches,  we  get  a  pinnate,  digitate,  lobed,  or  incised  leaf,  &c.  We  may  therefore 
examine  the  more  important  relationships  of  form  of  such  a  system,  taking  into 
account  for  the  time  only  the  relative  size  and  capacity  for  development  of  the 

'  See  Warmiag,  Recherches  sur  la  ramificaiion  des  Phan^rogames.    Copenhagen  1871,  p.  xx, 
'  [On  the  suppression  of  the  bracts  in  Cnicifcrae,  E«e  Masters,  Journ.  l.inn,  Soc.  li'JS,  vol. 

XIV.  p.  391.1 

'  NSgeli  und  .Schwendencr,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  599.— Hofmeisler,  Allgemeine  Morphologie  der 

Gewebe,  Sect.  7.— Kaufmann,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  p.  8S6.— Kraus,  Medic.-Phys.  Soc.  in  Erlangeii,  Dec. 

5,  1870. — Wnnning,  I.  e. 
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branches  of  the  varioua  orders.  We  may  here  leave  adventitious  branchings  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  respect  to  the  phenomena 
now  under  consideration  they  play  no  essential  part  iu  the  building  up  of  the 
whole  plant.  We  have  therefore  to  do  only  with  the  branchings  which  arise  at 
the  end  of  a-  growing  shoot,  leaf,  or  root,  i".  e.  with  terminal  branchings.  These 
may  be  referred  (as  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  24,  div.  a)  to  two  principal 
forms,  dependent  on  the  origin  of  the  branching  by  dichotomy  or  by  lateral 
branching ;  branch-systems  of  the  first  kind  may  be  called  simply  Dichotomies,  of 
the  second  kind  Monopodia. 

A  Dicholomom  Branch-systtm,  according  to  the  definition  given  in  Sect.  24,  is 
the  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  growth  at  the  apex  in  the  original  direction, 
and  its  continuation  in  two  new  direc- 
tions at  newly  constituted  apical  points, 
as  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  r33'. 
We  may  term  the  newly  formed  branches 
Bi/urcalions,  and  the  member  which  pro- 
duces them  the  Sast  of  the  bifurcation. 
Every  base  can  only  bifurcate  once;  but 
every  branch  may  again  become  the  base 
of  a  new  bifurcation*. 

A  Mompodium  arises  when  the  gener- 
ating structure,  following  the  direction  of 
its  previous  growth,  continues  to  grow 
at  its  apex,  while  lateral  structures  of  a 

like  kind  are  produced  beneath  it  in  aero-  Fir,.  i^-nichKom,  or  .he  .)!iau,„r />«/«/..  rf.<*«»™ 
petal  succession,  their  longitudinal  axes  '\w-^7'~K]'^,^\^z^i-^r\taS^a!^^!,t^t<^<,i^^ 
being  placed  obliquely  or  transversely  to  l^'"h^'i"il;iI^y''c''™^orU<'ihc°i^™u"i'iSl 
that    of  the    generating    member.      The      °'"«"'°'''^ 

generating  member,  since  it  continues  to  grow  during  the  branching,  may  form 
nimierous  lateral  members;  for  all  these  it  is  the  common  base;  hence  the  name 
Monopodiimi  (Figs.  ri9,  123,  132).  Every  lateral  branch  may  again  branch  in 
tbe  same  manner,  and  thus  itself  become  a  monopodium  of  the  second  order. 


'  Since  we  have  to  give  here  a  narrower  application  to  the  term  Direction  of  Growth,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare  with  this  Sect.  a?. 

*  In  Ci^ptogamE  with  apical  cells  it  may  be  thought  that  dichotomy  must  necessarily  be  brought 
kbout  by  loneitadinal  division  of  the  apical  cclL  When  the  segments  arise  by  transverse  division 
this  is  actually  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  133;  but  when  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  rows,  this  would  necessitate  that  the  dichotomising  wall  should  bisect  its 
inferior  angle,  and  thus  have  a  position  which  is  apparently  universally  avoided  in  cell-division. 
It  i«  nerertlieless  possible  that  a  true  dichotomy  may  take  place  without  thb.  Suppose  the  old 
apical  cell,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  a  new  one  by  its  side,  were  to  diange  ihe  diteclioa 
of  its  longitudinal  growth,  so  that  both  apices  diverge  from  the  previous  direction  of  growth;  the 
old  apical  cell  then  represents  Ihe  apex  of  a  new  direction  of  growth.  From  this  i[  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  able  lo  arrive  at  the  distinction  between  a  dichotomy  and  monopodium.  Muiatit 
mvletida  this  is  also  true  of  Phanerogams  which  have  no  apical  cell.  It  is  necessary  here  again 
to  point  out  thai  the  occurrence  of  transitional  forms  l>ctween  dichotomies  and  monopodia  does 
not  prevent  our  giving  an  exact  detinilion  of  these  terms ;  it  is  only,  in  hxi,  by  this  very  means  that 
transitional  forms  can  be  recognised  as  such. 
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Just  as  the  dichotomy  may  consist  of  numerous  bifurcations,  so  may  a  mono- 
podium  consist  of  several  orders  of  monopodial  branching. 

These  definitions  refer  only  to  the  bud-condition  of  the  branch -system.  Not 
unfrequcntly,  both  in  dichoCoroous  and  in  monopodial  systems,  the  original  character 
is  maintained  in  their  further  growth;  Ehe  two  bifurcations  develope,  in  the  case 
of  dichotomy,  with  equal  strength  and  branch  uniformly ;  in  the  case  of  a  mono- 
podium  the  primary  axis  continues  to  grow  more  strongly  than  all  the  secondary 
axes,  and  branches  more  copiously.  But  it  is  very  commonly  the  case  that  in 
a  dichotomous  system  some  of  the  bifurcadons  are  weaker,  or  that  in  a  mono- 
podial system  some  of  the  lateral  axes,  soon  after  their  formation,  grow  more 
strongly  and  branch  more  copiously  than 
the  primary  axis.  In  such  cases  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  branch-system  be- 
comes less  and  less  evident  as  it  developes ; 
and  it  may  happen  that  systems  or^inally 
dichotomous  have  subsequently  the  appear- 
ance of  monopodia,  and  vice  vtrsd.  It  is 
hence  impossible  to  infer  from  a  mature 
system  whether  it  originated  in  dichotomy 
or  in  lateral  branching.  It  will  therefore 
be  desirable  to  make  a  simple  classification 
of  the  most  important  changes  which  a 
branch -system  undergoes  during  the  de- 
velopment of  its  members. 

(i)  The  Development  of  Dicholomotu 
Syslettts  may  take  place  either  in  a  bifurcate 
or  a  sympodial  manner ;  I  call  a  system 
bifurcate  when  at  each  fork  the  two 
branches  develope  with  equal  strength,  as 
in  Fig.  134,  A.  The  dichotomous  system  is 
developed  sympodially  when  at  each  bifurcation  one  branch  developes  more  strongly 
than  the  other ;  in  this  case  the  base  of  each  successive  bifurcation  forms  apparently 
a  primary  shoot,  on  which  the  weaker  branches  appear  as  lateral  shoots  (Fig.  134,  B, 
C).  The  apparent  primary  shoot,  which  in  fact  consists  of  the  bases  of  consecutive 
bihircations,  may  on  this  account  be  termed  a  Pseud-axis  or  Sympodium.  Thus  in  B 
(Fig.  134)  the  sympodium  is  composed  of  the  left-hand  branches  1,1,1;  in  C  of  the 
alternate  left  and  right-hand  branches  Ir,  Ir.  Whether  the  case  represented  in  B, 
which,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  certain  monopodial  systems,  may  be  termed  a 
Helicoid  (bostrychoid)  Dichotomy,  actually  occurs  is  doubtful  (it  probably  does  how- 
ever in  the  leaf  oi  Adianlum  pedalum).  On  the  other  hand  the  development  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  134,  C  is  common  in  shoots  of  Selaginellea;,  and,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  some  monopodial  systems,  may  be  termed  a  Scorpioid  (cicinal) 
Dichotomy '. 

(a)  The  development  of  Monopodial  Systems  may  take  place  in  a  racemose 


'  On  Dichotomous  Inflorescences  see  Book  II,  Phanerogams. 
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<Jt  cymose   manner;    and    the    cymose    development  may  be  either  apparently 
dicholomous  (or  even  apparently  polytomous)  or  sympodial. 

(a)  A  racemose  system  occurs  when  the  monopodial  mother-shoot  continues 
to  develope  more  strongly  than  all  Ehe  lateral  shoots,  and  when  the  lateral  shoots 
of  each  successive  order  behave  in  Ehe  same  manner  in  respect  to  their  mother- 
Bhoot  This  occurs  very  clearly,  for  instance,  in  the  stems  of  most  Conifers 
(espedaily  Pinus,  Araucaria,  &c.)  and  in  the  compound  leaves  of  Umbetlifers. 

(b)  The  cymose  development  of  a  monopodial  system,  or  a  Cyme,  depends  on 
the  fact  that  each  lateral  shoot  begins  from  an  early  period  to  grow  more  strongly, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  also  branches  more  copiously  than  the  mother-shoot, 
the  growth  of  which  then  usually  soon  ceases.  Two  principal  forms  of  Cyme 
may  be  distinguished,  according  as  a  pseud-axis  (sympodium)  is  formed  or  not. 

(o)  When  two,  three,  or  more  lateral  shoots  arise  beneath  the  growing  end  of 
each  shoot,  which  develope  , 

in  different  directions  more 
strongly  than  their  mother- 
shoot,  the  growth  of  which 
soon  ceases,  a  false  Dicho- 
tomy (or  Trichotomy,  or 
Polytomy)  arises.  Fig,  135 
represents  Ehe  formation  of 
a  false  dichotomy;  the  shoot 
/  produces  the  shoots  //", 
If,  originally  weaker,  but 
soon  growing  more  strong- 
ly, while  the  growth  of  / 
ceases;  the  same  takes  place 
with  Iir,  and  Ilf.  False 
dichotomies  of  this  kind,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  inflorescences  of  Phanero- 
gams, are  termed  by  Schimper  Dichasia.  But  instead  of  two  lateral  branches 
growing  out  m  opposite  directions,  three  or  more  shoots  standing  in  a  true 
or  spurious  whorl  may  develope  more  strongly  than  their  mother-shoot,  and 
thus  arises  an  umbellate  system,  such  as  is  developed  in  a  typical  manner  in  the 
inflorescences  of  our  native  Euphorbias;  a  system  of  this  kind  may  be  called  a 
Cymose  VmM. 

(S)  The  sympodial  development  of  an  originally  monopodial  system  occurs 
when  one  lateral  shoot  always  developes  with  greater  vigour  than  its  mother- 
shoot,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  136,  A,  where  the  lateral  shoot  2,  2  grows  more 
strongly  than  the  part  a,  i  of  its  mother-shoot,  and  so  on.  Usually  the  portions 
of  all  the  shoots  which  lie  below  their  lateral  branches  develope  more  strongly 
than  the  terminal  portions,  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  thicker  lines ;  the 
terminal  portions  (indicated  by  thin  lines)  often  die  off  early;  the  thicker  basal 
portions  of  the  different  ramifications  which  proceed  from  one  another  then  com- 
monly place  themselves  in  a  straight  line,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  connected 
whole ;  like  a  primary  shoot  to  which  the  terminal  portions  of  each  separate  order 
of  shoots  are  attached  as  if  they  were  lateral  branches.    The  apparent  primary 
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shoot  of  the  system  is  called  the  Sympodtum  or  Pseud-axis.  It  consists,  in 
Fig.  136,  B,  of  the  pieces  belween  i  and  a,  a  and  3,  3  and  4,  4  and  5 ;  ihe  weaker 
tenninal  portions  of  the  respective  branches  i,  2,  3,  &c.  are  bent  sideways.  A 
comparison  of  Fig.  136  C  with  A  shows  that  between  a  sympodially  developed  and 
a  spurious  dichotomous  system  the  only  point  of  difference  is  that  in  the  latter  each 
branch  produces  two  stronger  lateral  branches.  If  in  C  one  of  the  branches  is 
imagined  to  be  suppressed  alternately  left  and  right,  the  fonn  A  results,  which  is 
then  easily  transformed  into  B. 

Sympodial  systems  occur  in  two  different  forms,  according  as  the  lateral 
shoots,  the  basal  portions  of  which  form  the  pseud-axis,  arise  always  on  the 
same  side  or  on  different  sides  of  it. 


If  the  sympodial  ramification  takes  place  always  on  the  same  side — e.  g.  always 
to  the  right,  as  in  Fig,  laS,  D,  or  always  to  the  left — the  whole  system  is  called  a 
Helicoid  Cyme '  or  Bostryx ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  each  branch  which  continues 
the  system  arises  alternately  right  and  left,  as  in  Fig.  136,  A,  B,  the  system  is 
a  Scorpioid  Cymt  or  Cicinus.  If  in  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  leafy  shoots 
where  the  leaves  are  arranged  spirally,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  terms  right  and 
left  becomes  needful.    It  is  then  necessary  to  imagine  a  median  plane  drawn  through 


'  [Some  difGcnlCy  will  perhaps  Iw  felt  nnCh  regard  to  Fig,  D,  wh[ch  staads  for  a  helicoid  cyroc 
in  the  texl,  bul  which  is  also  identical  with  the  scorpioid  cyme  of  descriptive  botany,  and  corresponds 
to  the  specilic  nime  '  leorpioi'dii'  given  by  Linnxus  to  several  plants  in  which  it  occurs.  The  lerni 
scorpioid  was  introduced  by  A,  P.  De  Candolle  (Organograpbie,  vol,  I,  p.  415),  to  express  a  unilateral 
cyme  the  undeveloped  portion  of  which  is  usually  rolled  up.  This  U  the  characteristic  inflotescence 
of  Boiraginex.  amongst  which  Myoioiis  has  long  l>eeD  distinguished  as  '  scorpion-grass '  on  this 
account.  Bravais  (Ann,  des  Sci.  Nat.  ind  ser.  vol.  VII.  p.  197)  distinguished  the  helicoid  cyme, 
which  he  defined  as  having  the  successive  flowers  ranged  in  a  spiral  round  the  pseud-axis.  He 
amended  De  Candolle's  definition  of  the  scorpioid  cyme  by  pointing  out  that  the  flowers  are  in  two 
rows  parallel  to  the  pseud-axis.] 
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the  axis  of  growth  of  each  shoot  and  through  that  of  its  immediate  m other- shoo t ; 
then,  in  the  heltcoid  cyme  each  following  median  plane  always  stands  right  or 
left  of  the  preceding  one,  following  the  course  of  the  leaf-spiral ;  in  the  scorpioid 
cyme,  oti  the  other  hand,  the  consecutive  median  planes  stand  alternately  right  and 

len. 

(a)  In  Thallophytes  and  the  Thalloid  Hepatiese,  dichotomy  is  nrf  common,  but 
monopodial  branchings  also  occur  developed  in  the  most  various  ways.  The  dichotomous 
branching  is  unusually  clear  and  generally  bifurcate  among  Algi,  especially  in  Dictyoteas 
and  species  of  Fucut  (in  particular  F.  lerratui).  In  some  there  occurs  a  tendency  towards 
a  sympodial  development  of  the  bifurcations,  but  usually  only  at  a  late  period ;  so 
that  the  dichotomous  branching  can  be  clearly  recognised  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
even  with  the  naked  eye.  The  same  is  the  case,  among  Hepaticx,  in  Anthocerotex, 
Ricciez,  Marchantiea^  and  in  Mrtxgeria  (Fig.  IJ7),  where  a  flat  expansion  of  the  thallus 
or  thalloid  stem  arises  between 
the  young  bifurcations,  fin<t  of 
all  as  a  protuberance  {f  /"), 
which  however  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of 
the  shoot,  since  it  has  no  apical 
cell  or  mid-rib ;  subsequently 
this  protuberance  disappears, 
uln/""- 

Distinctly  monopodial  (la- 
teral) ramilications  are  parti- 
cularly clear  in  filamentous 
Algx,  when  the  apical  cell  re- 
mains unbranched,  and  lateral 
branches  grow  only  out  of  the 
individual  cells  (segments  of 
the  filament) ;  as  in  Cladapbora, 
Lejolljia,  &c.  It  occurs  how- 
ever sometimes  that  lateral 
branches  proceed  out  of  the  XtCul^a^'^^T^r'  '"^'" ''"''™"'«^ *""" '™° ""'"■ "" 
apical  cell  itself,  as  is  espe- 
cially shown  in  Slypocaulerr  (Fig.  108,  p.  1J9).  In  other  cases  the  branching  of  the 
apical  cell  is  dichotomous,  as  in  Celeaebate  soluta  (see  Book  II,  Algx). 

(b)  In  the  roots  of  Ferns,  Equisetaeei,  and  Rhiiocarpei,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Conifers,  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons,  the  branching  is  always,  as  far  as  is  known, 
at  lirst  monopodial,  and  even  at  a  later  period  the  primary  root  generally  remains  stronger 
than  its  lateral  roots;  these  root-systems  are  therefore  developed  in  a  racemose  manner 
(Fig.  113,  p.  t6;)  ;  this  is  seen  very  beautifully  in  the  root-systems  which  proceed  from 
the  primary  roots  of  Dicotyledons  when  they  are  allowed  to  germinate  and  grow  in  water. 
Dichotomy  of  roots  occurs  only  in  Lycopodiace:e,  and  probably  In  Cyeade^,  where  they 
appear  at  a  later  period  as  systems  of  bifurcations.  According  to  the  most  recent 
researches  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  it  is  still  altogether  doubtful  whether  the  branching 
depiends,  even  in  Lycopodiaceac,  on  true  dichotomy  ' ;  but  the  root-branches  of  Lycopo- 


'  For  l)ie  above-mentioned  reasons  I  share  Kny's  view  thai  the  branching  is  in  this  case 
dichotomous.     [See  Hofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologie,  p,  433.) 

*  Compare  Nageli's  Beitrage  lur  wissen.  Botanik,  Heft  IV,  1867.  I  would  by  less  stress  on  Ihe 
relation  of  dichotomies  lo  the  apical  cell,  because  the  latier  has  scarcely  the  same  decided  signiti- 


u  Lycopodiacex  a 
apparently  approaches  nea 


1  Ferns,  Equlselacea;,  and  other  Cryptc^ms; 
o  that  of  Phanerogams. 


and  the  apical  ),rowth 
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dUcex  always  arise  so  near  to  the  apex,  and  thejr  assume  at  so  early  a  period  the 
character  of  dichotomies  developed  io  a  bifurcate  manner,  that,  until  further  inves- 
tigation proves  the  contrary,  they  must  be  considered  as  such.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  in  conclusion  that  when  roots  branch  dichotomously  the  bifurcations  are  at 
first  covered  by  the  original  root-cap,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  i]8. 

(c)  Leavei.  Bifurcations  resulting  apparently  from  true  dichotomy  occur  in  the  leaves 
of  some  Ferns,  e.g.  Plalyctrium  alcicorne^ ;  and,  according  to  an  older  statement  of 
Hofmeister,  it  appears  that  the  branching  of  Fern-leaves  generally  commences  dicho- 
tomously, although  mature  leaves  mostly  resemble  a  monopodiuni.  On  a  mid-rib 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  petiole  are  placed  numerous  secondary  mid-ribs  with 
secondary  laciniz  (pinnse).  Since  these  branches  are  apparently  always  alternate  and 
not  opposite,  and  the  terminal  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  frequently  developed  as  equally 
strong  bifurcations,  leaves  of  this  kind  may  be  considered,  according  to  Hofmcister's 
hypothesis,  as  dichotomies  developed  in  a  sympodial  (and  indeed  a  scorpioid)  manner, 
the  mid-rib  representing  the  sympodium,  and  the  apparent  lateral  branchlets  the  weaker 


branches  {as  in  Fig.  134,  C,  p.  178);  a  process  which  is  repeated  Id  the  segments  of  the  leaf 
itself  when  the  leaf  is  doubly  or  many  times  pinnate.  A  similar  interpretation  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  of  the  simply  pinnite  leaves  of  Cycadeae.  The  repeated  branching 
of  the  stamens  in  the  male  flowers  of  Ricinui  appears,  according  to  Payer',  to  proceed 
from  dichotomy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  from  polytomy,  commencing  at  an  early 
period.  The  separate  stamens  appear  as  roundish  protuberances  on  the  floral  axis,  and 
each  of  these  Immediately  forms  two  or  more  similar  protuberances  on  its  surface,  and 
on  these  the  same  proces'^  is  again  repeated.  When  mature,  the  stamens  (Fig.  ijg) 
.  appear  as  if  divided  dichotomously  or  trichotomously  upon  long  stalks,  the  branches 
being  developed  somewhat  irregularly. 


'  The  "peliole  of  Adianhim  pidahim  divides  above  inio  Iwo  equally  strong  branches,  each  of 
which  forms  a  helicoid  cyme  of  ramilications  arising  prabibly  by  dichotomy ;  the  weaker  branches 
of  the  helicoid  cyme  stand  upright  and  their  numerous  pinnie  form  a  scorpioid  cyme  productd 
by  further  dichotomy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  leaves,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  which  would  be  of  unusual  interesl. 

•  Payer,  Organoginie  de  la  flcur,  \^.  108.  co-;lirmed  by  Warthine  I.  -. 
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Od  an  originally  monopodial  branching  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of 
the  pinnate,  lobed,  divided,  and  toothed  foliage-leaves  of  Angiosperms'.  The  leaf 
appears  on  the  cone  of  growth  as  a  roundish  protuberance  which  quickly  broadens  into 
a  shell-like  form  (Fig.  i+o,  j4,  A),  and  grows  vigorously  at  its  apex.  Beneath  the  apes 
protuberances  arise  at  the  right  and  left  in  aeropetal  order;  these  also  grow  in 
the  same  manner  at  their  apex  (/),  and  produce  again  lateral  protuberances  of  the 
second  order  (<p) ;  which,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  suriace  of  the  leaf  is 
developed,  become  lobes  of  a  simple  leaf  or  distinctly  separated  leaflets. 

When  two  rows  of  lateral  branches  arise  successively  on  the  median  axis  of  the  leaf, 
they  generally  remain  weaker  than  it,  and  their  lateral  branches  are  also  less  numerous 
and  weaker ;  the  development  of  such  an  originally  monopodial  branch-system  of  leaves 


is  therefore  racemose.  But  the  development  may  also  be  cymose,  and  may  even  lead  to 
the  formation  of  sympodia,  especially  when  only  one  branch^arises  right  and  left  on  the 
primary  leaf.  This  is  ttie  case,  for  instance,  in  the  leaves  of  Htlleborai,  Rubui,  and  of 
several  Aroider,  as  Sauromalum  and  Amorfhophailul.  Fig.  U',  ^  represents  a  weakly 
leaf  of  the  last-named  plant  with  only  one  branch  on  each  side;  but  when  the  leaves 
attain  a  more  vigorons  development,  as  shown  at  fi,  each  lateral  lobe,  a  a,  forms  on  its 
outer  side  again  a  iobe  of  the  third  order,  3  3,  which  again  produces  a  similar  one  of  the 
fourth  order,  4  4,  and  so  on.  According  to  the  general,  delinitions  given  above,  the  first 
branch  of  the  leaf,  i,  forms  with  a  i  a  dicbasium ;  but  each  branch  of  the  dichasium 


'  This  was  first  shown  in  detail  by  Nageli  (Pllanzenphys.  Unlersuch,  von  NJigeli  und  Cr.imcr, 
Hcfl  II)  in  the  leaves  of  Aralia  tptnoia.—SK  Eichler,  Zur  Enlwickelungsgcschichle  dcs  Blaltcs 
(Disseitation,  Marbiirc,  1861), 
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developes  further  only  on  one  side,  the  new  branches  always  arising  either  only  on  the  left 
or  only  on  the  right  side,  3  from  a,  and  ^  from  j  ;  every  lateral  branch  thus  produces  a 
sympodiai  system,  and  in  fact  a  helieoid  cyme. 

if  now  the  basal  pieces  a,  3,  4,  combined  in  a  sympodiai  manner  on  both  lateral  shoots, 
are  imagined  to  be  much  shortened,  so  that  the  bases  of  the  lobes  2,  3,  4  come  close  to 
the  base  of  the  lamina  1,  then  all  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  will  appear  to  spring  from  one 
point,  and  the  leaf  is  called  digitate.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  leaves  may  also 
arise  by  the  formation  from  the  broad  end  of  the  young  leaf  itself,  first  of  a  middle  lobe, 
and  then  of  new  lateral  lobes  right  and  left  from  above  downwards,  is  in  Lupinuj, 
according  to  Payer's  drawings  {Organogenic  de  la  fleur,  pi,  104),  If  the  lobes  remain 
completely  united  or  have  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  lamella,  we  have  a  pcllale 
leaf.  It  is  impossible  to  go  more  into  the  detail  of  these  processes  without  numerous 
illustrations  which  cannot  be  given  here.  Fig.  143  will  explain,  in  conclusion,  the 
origin  of  the  quadripartite  lamina  of  the   leaf  of  Mar-iilea  Drumntondi,  according  to 

Hanstein  (Jahrb.  fUr. 
wissen.  Bot.  vol.  IV), 
The  leaf  has  its  origin 
in  a  cell  of  the  cone 
of  growth  of  the  stem, 
which,  becoming  the 
apical  cell  of  the  leaf, 
produces  two  rows  of 
segments  from  which 
the  right  and  left  halves 
are  formed.  Thus  a 
broad  cone  first  arises, 
growing  at  its  apex,  and 
bent  towards  the  stem 
(j1,  B)  ;  when  this, 
which  is  the  future 
petiole,  has  attained  a 
certain    height,   it    in- 

iran  from  Ihc  tanei  Hufx;!!!  fl  tonglimlinal  Mtilon  v«ilcU  10  j<i  Aiajw.  of  ihe  jMfi  ' 

t-i  the  Mgn>cimofihi  apicil  cell;  lit  lilml  tubs  of  iKe  kunlni  In  their  euliesl  suit.  and   left.      Beneath  the 

Still  growing  apex, i),  A/, 
a  protuberance  (tti)  arises  on  both  sides;  and  while  the  latter  (destitute  of  an  apical 
cell)  becomes  still  more  arched  (C,  jt&),  the  apical  growth  of  the  leaf  ceases  (C,ii),  its  apical 
cell  disappears,  and  soon  two  equally  strong  outgrowths  arise  near  the  apical  point,  which, 
like  the  earlier  lateral  ones,  increase  vigorously  and  grow  out  into  broad  lobes  of  the  leaf. 
Thus  arises  a  quadripartite  lamina  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  the  lateral  lobes  of  which 
have  resulted  from  lateral  branching,  but  the  middle  ones  by  dichotomy.  The  four 
lobes  remain,  as  they  grow,  narrow  at  their  base,  becoming  much  broader  at  the  free 
margin ;  and,  since  the  part  of  the  leaf  from  which  they  originated  remains  short  and 
narrow,  they  appear,  in  the  mature  leaf,  to  spring  from  a  single  point,  the  end  of  the 

fd)  Branch- tyilem  of  Ltaf-btaring  Sbocts.  The  branching  of  the  stem  of  Lyco- 
podiacez  is  dichotomous.  In  Ptilotam  iriqurtrum  all  the  branches  develope  uniformly; 
and  this  is  the  most  regularly  developed  dichotomy  found  among  vascular  plants. 
In  LycopodieK  the  development  is  miich  more  irregular,  but  the  bifurealion  is 
always  evident  throughout;  in  Selaginelleie,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  to  be 


'  Compare  furlher  Trecut,  Formation  des  feuilles,  in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal,  vol.  xx.  1853;  und 
Payer, /.  e.  p.  403 ;  also  Eiitwickdung  der  BlatlgeslaUen,  Jena  :846. 
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recognised  oiAy  on  the  youngest  branches,  since  the  bifurcations  are  developed  sym- 
podiallf,  and  in  fact  as  scorpioid  cymes.  This  often  happens  (as  in  Seliginrlla 
Jlahtllala)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  outline  of  a  branch  consisting  of  nume- 
rous bifurcations  assumes  a  form  similar  to  that  of  a  mnltipinnate  Fem-leaf.  The 
student  trho  desires  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  different  modes  of  derelopment  of 
a  system  produced  from  a  dichotomous  origin,  and  especially  of  the  formation  of 
sympodial  forms  out  of  dichotomies,  could  find  no  better  object  of  study  than  the 
Setaginellez  which  are  cultivated  in  all  hot-houses.  On  the  branching  of  the  stem  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  description  of  the  respective 
classes  in  Book  II, 

The  branching  always  originates  monopodially  Jn  the  stems  of  Characex,  Equiseta- 
ceaE,  and  Coniferz,  and  here  also  its  future  development  is  always  racemose.  The 
branch-systems  of  Mosses  also  always  originate  monopodially,  but  are  sometime  developed 
sympodially  (as  the  '  innovations '  of  Acrocarpous  Mosses  beneath  the  sexual  organs).  It 
is  often  very  irregular,  but  is  sometimes  of  such  a  nature  tliat  much-branched  systems 
of  shoots  develope  racemosely  and  assume  defined  outlines,  like  those  of  multipinnate 
leaves,  as  in  Hjlocmtium,  Tbuidium,  &c. 

The  branching  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  is  always  originally  monopodial, 
but  the  mode  of  development  of  the  system  is  extraordinarily  variable ;  on  the  same  plant, 
and  even  on  the  same  branch -system,  different  forms,  both  racemose  and  cymose,  may 
arise.  The  peculiarities  of  the  different  forms  of  development  are  usually  very  con- 
spicuous in  inflorescences,  and  are  of  many  different  kinds ;  and  since  the  attention  of 
botanists  has  been  turned  for  a  long  time  in  this  direction,  they  are  not  only  copiously 
employed  in  the  description  of  plants,  but  also  furnished  with  names,  which  are  here 
used  in  3  more  general  sense.  A  more  special  description  of  those  branch-systems 
which,  in  the  case  of  Flowering  Plants,  are  called  Inflorescences,  will  follow  in  the  general 
consideration  of  Angiosperms  in  Book  II  ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
forms  distinguished  as  spikes,  racemes,  and  panicles  are  examples  of  the  racemose 
development,  while  those  termed  dichasia,  cymose  umbels  (in  Eupbariia),  and 
scorpioid  and  helicoid  cymes,  are  examples  of  the  cymose  development  of  branch- 
systems  which  are  at  first  monopodial. 

Every  other  form  of  vegetative  branching  of  Flowering  Plants  may  be  regarded  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  The  formation  of  sympodia  is  not  unfrequently  brought 
about  by  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  terminal  portion  or  bud  of  the  shoot,  while  the 
nearest  lateral  bud  developes  more  vigorously,  and  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the 
mother-shoot,  as  in  Retinia,  Corylui,  Cercis,  and  many  other  plants;  in  the  lime  the 
primary  stem  itself  is  a  sympodium  formed  in  this  manner.  If  the  flower-bearing  shoots 
above  ground  die  annually,  while  the  underground  portions  remain  in  a  living  condition, 
underground  sympodia  sometimes  arise  composed  of  the  comparatively  short  but  thick 
basal  portions  of  numerous  larger  shoots  which  have  long  since  died  off.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  Paijgonatum  mull^arum,  the  underground  stem  of  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Solomon's  Seal.  In  Fig.  141  is  represented  the  anterior  portion  of  one  of 
these  underground  stems,  those  produced  during  eight  previous  years  having  been  re- 
moved. The  stem  denoted  by  *  1B66  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  upright  aerial  shoot 
bearing  leaves  and  lateral  flowers,  which  was  in  existence  in  that  year ;  but  this  shoot  is 
itself  only  the  terminal  part,  its  much  thicker  basal  pwrtion  is  denoted  in  the  diagram  B 
(as  seen  from  above)  by  n  +  g  ;  the  slenderer  terminal  part  dies  oflf  in  the  autumn,  and  at 
b,  b,  beneath  the  numbers  1864  and  1S65,  are  shown  the  scars  which  remain  behind 
after  the  death  of  the  similar  earlier  terminal  parts.  The  portion  of  the  sympodium 
here  represented  thus  consists  of  the  three  basal  portions  ti,  n  +  i,  n  +  1,  of  three  shoots, 
each  of  which  unfolded  its  aerial  portion  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  year  indicated. 
In  the  same  manner  the  bud  n  +  3  will  now  develope  further ;  it  springs  from  the  axil 
of  the  leaf,  the  scar  or  insertion  of  which  is  denoted  by  9".  The  basal  portion  of  the 
shoot  which  proceeds  from  it  will  add  a  new  piece  to  the  sympodium,  its  terminal  part 
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will  grow  upwards,  develops  leaves  and  flowers,  and  then  die  off.  Just  as  n  +  3  sprang 
from  a  leaf-asil  as  a  lateral  shoot  of  n  +  i,  so  did  this  also  spring  from  n+i.  Each 
of  these  shoots  produced  on  its  basal  portion  nine  membranous  colourless  scale-like 
leaves'  which  are  stili  partially  retained  in  n+  j,  while  in  n,  b+  i,  and  n  +-  a,  only  their 
scars  are  to  be  seen ;  the  numbers  1-9  indicate  these  in  each  year's  growth.  The  new 
lateral  shoot  arises  each  year  in  the  asil  of  the  ninth  and  last  scale-leaf,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding leaves  are  foliage-leaves  on  slender  elongated  Jntemodes,  while  the  intemodes 
of  the  basal  portion  between  the  membranous  scale-leaves  are  thick  and  short.  The 
leaves  are  in  two  rows  on  the  basal  parts,  alternately  right  and  left,  as  may  be  seen  by 
their  scars;  if  the  position  of  the  ninth  leaf  of  the  segment  n  is  called  left,  then  that 
of  the  segment  n  +  i  is  right,  that  of  the  segment  n  +  2  left ;  the  shoots  which  continue 
the  sympodium  are  thus  again  alternately  right  and  left;  and  hence  the  sympodlum  is  in 
this  case  a  scorpioid  cyme. 

It  is  evident  that  the  processes  of  growth  would  remain  precisely  the  same,  if,  at  the 

dese  of  each  period 
of  growth,  after  the 
bud  for  the  next 
year  had  attained 
sufficient  vigour,  the 
whole  shoot,'inclnd- 
ing  its  basal  portion, 
had  died  off  and 
decayed  ;  then,  of 
course,  no  sympo- 
dium would  be 
formed,  but  the 
development  of  the 
underground  buds 
would  nevertheless 
be  sympodial.  This 
occurs,  for  instance, 
in  our  native  tu- 
berous   species    of 

Flc  /W    ™ai'»M<i.»»6f»™w  UiemHrioTBlK    ij(  h  Ml         I'  Opbryi,       but      with 

toKoffourojinualptrowthi.    ^Mcn  In  piMile.  fl  ftwmlmvc^  lU  Oin  «di«iiiiiouni»lIhivc  liecn  the    difference    that 

actually  formed,  it 
would  be  a  helicoid  cyme.  The  processes  in  Calciietim  are  similar,  but  somewhat  more 
complicated. 

The  explanation  of  processes  of  growth  of  this  nature  requires  much  space,  as  is 
shown  by  the  above  example;  I  must  refer  therefore  to  the  labours  of  Irmisch  men- 
tioned b.'low'.  Where  the  leaves  are  clearly  developed  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons— and  it  is  only  in  a  few  forms  of  inflorescence  that  this  is  not  the  case — it  is 
almost  always  easy  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  a  branch-system,  even  without 
microscopic  examination ;  because,  with  but  few'exceplions,  the  branching  is  axillary ; 
the  position  of  the  leaves  then  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  which  is  mothcr-shuot  and 


'  [Niederblatler  or  ' Calaphyllary  leaves'  of  Henfrey;  Braun's  Rejuvenescence  in  Nature;  in 
Ray  Soc  ,  Botanical  and  Physiolt^cal  Memoirs,  i8^3'  P-  4-1 

'  Irmisch.  KnolUn  und  Zwicbelgewachse.  Berlin  1850. — Ditto,  Blologie  nai  Morphologic 
der  Orchideen.  Leipiig  i8sj.^Ditto,  Beilrage  lur  Morphologic  der  Pflanien.  Halle  iSf^,  1856. — 
See  also  hii  papers  in  the  Botanische  Zeilung  and  the  Kegenaburg  '  Flora.'  [Henfrey,  Bot.  Gai. 
1850.  1851.] 
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which  lateral  shoot  when  we  have  sympodial  pseud- 
tions  occur  (e.g.  in  Solanacei)  which  might  lead  to 
were  not  made  to  the  earliest  stages  of  development. 

Sect.  a6.     The  Belatire  FodtioiiB  of  Lateral  Uembere  c 

Azifl '. — In  order  to  bring  the  facts  which  we  have  now  to  consider  into  a  clear 
and  simple  arrangetnent,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  use  of  a 
few  technical  expressions  and  geometrical  modes  of  representation. 

By  the  term  Axial  Stracture  or  Axis  is  to  be  understood,  in  future,  when  the 
contrary  is  not  expressly  stated,  any  member  that  continues  to  grow  at  its  apex 
and  produces  lateral  members;    for  example,  a  mother-root  with  its  lateral  roots, 
a.  stem  with  its  leaves*,  the  mid-rib 
of  a  leaf  with  its   leaflets,   pinnffi,  ^ 

or  lobes,  or  a  thallus-shoot  with  its 
lateral  outgrowths. 

If  two  or  more  similar  lateral 
members  proceed  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  same  transverse  zone 
of  an  axis,  they  constitute  a  Whorl. 
A  true  whorj  results  when  the  zone 
of  the  axis  which  produces  it  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
(Fig.  136);  a  Spurious  or  Pseudo- 
Whorl  when  the  zone  is  the  result 
of  unequal  development  of  the  axis, 
or  when  lateral  members  which 
were  formed  at  Ihe  same  level 
have  become  so  far  separated  by 
subsequent  unequal  elongation  of 
the  axis,  that  they  appear,  in  the 
mature  state,  distributed  into  different 
zones.  Smul/aneousWAor/s  art  those  '        ''  '' 

whose  members  are  formed  simul-         tic  t,>,-iKn\«tnai<ii\ 
taneously  (Fig.   144).     Whorls  are     i^r^^^'^^^^^,''^, 
sutassive  when  the  members  at  the     '^^f^^r^J^^iS^^i 
same  zone  grow  in  succession  either 
right  and  left,  as  is  shown  in  Fig  145,  and  as  occurs  ii 

■  Riiper,  linnsa,  18)7,  p.  84.— Schimper-Biaun,  Flora,  1835,  pp.  145,  737,  748.— Bravais, 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.,  vol.  VII,  1S37,  pp.  41,  193.— Wichura,  Flora,  1844,  p.  161.— Scndtner,  Flora, 
1847,  pp.  aoi.  317.— Brongniart,  Flora,  1849,  p.  a^,— Braun.  Jahrb.  fur  wisscn.  Bot.  vol.  I.  1858,  p. 

307 Irmisch,  Hota,  1651,  pp.  81,  497.— Hanslein,  Flora,  1857,  p.  407.— .Schimper.ditlo.p.  680.— 

Buchenau,  Flora,  i860,  p.  448, — Slcnzcl,  Flora,  i860,  p.  45. — Numerous  papers  by  WycJIer,  t. g. 
Linnia,  1843.  p.  153;  Flora,  1844,  1850,  1851,  18.17.  '"59.  i860,  :863.  and  elsewhere.— Hofnjeisler, 
Allgemeine  Morphologie  iler  Gewebe,  SS  8.  9.  [Haughton,  Manual  of  Geology. ^EUis,  Mathe- 
matical Tracts.— A.  Dickson,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edinb.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  jos.-Chauncey  Wright, 
Mtra.  Amer.  Acad.  vol.  IX.  p.  379. — H.  Airy,  Proceedings  Rojal  Society,  vol.  XXI.  p.  176. — 
Bcal,  Americai  Naturalist,  1K73,  vol.  VII  p.  449.] 

'  [The  term  Phyllo/axis  is  used  in  works  on  dcscriplive  bolany  lo  denote  the  mode  of  arrange- 
menl  of  leaves,  and  especially  of  the  foli.ige-leaves  on  the  stem.] 


the  true  leaf-whorls  of 
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Chara  ;  or  in  a  different  order,  as  in  the  true  teaf-whorls  of  Salvinia  {vide  '"/re), 
and  in  the  three-  or  five-parted  calyces  of  most  Phanerogams. 

The  lateral  members  are,  on  the  other  hand,  isolated  or  scatiertd  when  each 
member  stands  on  a  different  zone  of  the  axis.  If  the  surface  of  an  axial  structure 
{which  sometimes  is  quite  imaginary,  as  in  Nephrodium  FMx-mas,  &c.)  is  supposed 
to  be  continued  through  the  base  of  each  lateral  member,  the  section  forms  its  P/ane 
of  Imertion.  An  imaginary  point  in  this  is  considered  its  organic  centre,  but  does 
not  usually  correspond  to  its  geometrical  centre ;  this  point  may  be  termed  the  Point 
of  Imertion  (see  Sect.  a)).  A  plane  which  bisects  a  lateral  member  symmetrically, 
or  divides  It  into  two  similar  halves,  and  contains  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  lateral 
member  as  well  as  that  of  the  axial  member,  passes  through  the  point  of  insertion, 
and  is  called  the  Median  Plant  of  the  lateral  member  in  question.  If  members  are 
so  arranged  at  different  heights  on  an  axis  that  their  median  planes  coincide,  they 
form  a  straight  row  or  Orihostichy ;  generally  there  are  two,  three,  or  more  orthostJchies 
on  an  axial  structure,  and  the  members  are  then  said  to  be  recti-serial.     If  there  are 


no  orthostichies,  i.  e.  if  the  median  planes  of  all  the  members  intersect  one  another 
on  an  axis  without  coinciding,  their  arrangement  is  solitary. 

The  angle  which  the  median  planes  of  two  members  of  the  same  axis 
enclose  is  their  Divergence;  it  is  expressed  either  in  degrees  or  as  a  fraction  of 
the  circumference  of  the  axis,  which  is  then  supposed  to  be  a  circle,  although  in 
fact  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  In  order  to  represent  the  divergences  clearly,  they 
may  be  drawn  on  a  horizontal  section  of  the  vertical  axial  structure,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Figs.  146  and  147.  The  transverse  sections  of  the  axial  structure, 
which  bear  the  lateral  members — in  this  case  leaves — are  denoted  by  concentric 
circles,  the  outermost  circle  corresponding  to  the  lowest,  the  innermost  to  the 
highest  transverse  section.  On  these  circles,  which  thus  represent  the  relative 
ages  from  without  inwards  according  to  their  succession  in  the  acropetal  develop- 
ment of  the  axis,  the  positions  of  the  members  are  denoted  by  dots,  or  the  forms 
of  the  planes  of  insertion  themselves  may  be  approximately  indicated,  as  in  the 
figures.    On  such  a  projection  or  diagram  the  median  planes  of  the  members 
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appear  as  radial  lines,  indicated  in  Fig,  146  by  I-V.  Since  in  this  case  several 
members  stand  upon  each  median  plane,  they  are  arranged  in  orihostichies ;  and 
these  again  are  so  placed  that  they  divide  the  circumference  into  five  equal  parls. 
But  if  the  members  are  considered  in  reference  to  their  age,  as  indicated  by  the 
figures  i-ii,  it  is  seen  that  the  divergence  between  i  and  a  is  j,  as  also  is  that 
between  a  and  3,  between  3  and  4,  and  so  on.  The  divergences  are  therefore  all 
equal,  or  the  members  have  in  this  case  Che  constant  divergence  |.  In  Fig.  147 
the  members  are  arranged  in  a  quaternary  whorl;  on  each  circle  or  section  there 
stand  in  this  case  four  similar  members  with  the  divergence  };  but  the  successive 
whorls  are  so  placed  that  the  median  planes  of  one  whorl  exactly  bisect  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  preceding  and  following  whorls;  the  whorls  are  here 
allemaU,  and  all  the  members  are  arranged  in  eight  orthostichies.     If,  on  the  other 


hand,  two  whorls  stand  one  over  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  their  members  fall 
into  the  same  median  planes  or  cover  one  another,  they  are  said  to  be  superposed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  staminal  whorl  is  superposed  to  that  of  the  corolla  in 
Primula;  and  in  the  primary  roots  oi Phaseolus,  Tropaolum,  Cucurbila,  and  other 
Dicotyledons,  superposed  whorls  of  lateral  roots  not  unfrequently  occur.  When 
alternate  whorls  have  only  two  members,  they  are  said  to  be  dtcufsale,  as  in  Fig.  144, 
a  very  common  arrangement  with  leaves. 

If  it  is  required  to  represent  by  a  horizontal  projection  not  merely  the  diver- 
gences on  an  axis  btit  those  on  an  axial  system,  such  as  a  system  of  leaf-bearing 
shoots,  it  may  be  done  on  the  same  principle,  as  15  shown  in  Fig.  148.    Each 
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Bjrstem  of  concentric  circles  comprises  the  members — in  this  case  leaves— on  an 
axis ;  the  lateral  axes — here  secondary  shoots — are  interposed  between  the  insertion 
of  the  respective  leaves  and  their  primary  axis. 

If  the  axial  members  are  greatly  shortened,  the  view  (from  above)  of  an 
axis,  with  its  lateral  members,  often  itself  supplies  the  diagram  i  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  leaf-rosettes  of  Crassulaceee,  and  in  most  flowers.  In  other  cases  a  transverse 
section  through  the  bud  enables  the  observer  to  examine  Ihe  divergence  of  the 
leaves;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  relative  positions  are  more  obscure,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  careful  examination.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  development,  particular  methods,  depending  on  geometrical  principles,  are  often 
necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  relative  positions  correctly  and  at  the  same 
Ume  clearly. 

There  are  also  circumstances  in  which  it  is  desirable,  instead  of  representing 
the  relative  positions  on  a  horizontal  projection,  to  project  them  on  the  unrolled 
surface  of  the  axial  structure,  considered  as  a  cylinder  the  surface  of  which  is 
flattened  out.  The  transverse  sections  of  the  axis  lying  one  over  another  are 
denoted  on  this  surface  by  straight  horizontal  lines  on  which  the  positions  of  the 
members  are  drawn. 

Among  the  different  arbitrary  constructions  which  may  be  attempted  on  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  relative  positions  of  the  members  on  an  axis, 
or  of  reducing  them  to  short  geometrical  or  arithmetical  expressions,  the  following 
has  been  employed.  A  line  is  imagined  proceeding  from  any  one  of  the  older 
members  in  such  a  direction  that,  passing  round  the  axis  towards  the  right  or 
the  left,  it  includes  the  points  of  insertion  of  all  the  successive  lateral  members 
in  the  order  of  their  age;  the  horizontal  projection  of  this  line  is  called  the 
Genelic  Spiral;  m  reality  it  is  a  spiral'  running  round  the  Stem  more  or  less 
regularly.  The  importance  of  this  construction  has  been  very  much  overrated, 
and  it  has  been  employed  where  it  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  development,  but  even  where  it  has  not  even  a  geometrical  meaning, 
and  no  longer  assists  a  conception  of  the  relative  positions,  but  even  makes  it 
more  difficult  and  complicated. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  solitary  leaves  or  shoots,  standing  out  from  the  axis 
in  three,  four,  five,  eight,  or  more  directions,  and  when  the  divergences  are  not  too 
variable,  the  construction  of  the  genetic  spiral  is  of  excellent  service  for  a  ready 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the  leaves  (Fig.  149);  and  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  pectiliar  properties  of  this  ideal  line  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  of 
great  use  in  morphology.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  even 
to  the  relative  position  of  whorls;  but  in  a  large  number  other  constructions  appear 
much  more  natural,  since  they  afford  an  easier  explanation  of  the  relative  positions, 
and  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  growth.  The  construction 
of  the  desired  genetic  spiral  is  altogether  impossible  where  the  leaves  are  formed 


'  If  the  ipiral  winds  from  rigtil  to  lef),  the  right  edge  of  the  leaves  (us  you  ascend)  is  called  the 
kathodic,  the  left  edge  the  anodic;  the  reverse  in  the  spiral  of  an  opposite  direction  seen  from 
without. 
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in  simultaneous  whorls',  as  the  petals,  stamens,  and  catpeb  of  most  flowers;  or 
even  in  successive  whorls  where  the  members  are  formed  in  advancing  order  right 
and  left,  as  in  Characex  and  the  flowers  of 
Reseda  (Fig.  145).  In  the  successive  whorls  of 
Saivinia  natans  the  construction  of  a  genetic 
spiral  would  be  equally  impossible.  Fig.  150,  B 
shows  the  diagram  of  the  stem  of  this  plant 
with  three  consecutive  three-leaved  whorls ;  in 
each  of  these  the  leaf  w  is  formed  first,  then 
the  leaf  Z„  and  finally  the  leaf  Z,.  If  an 
attempt  be  made  to  construct  the  spiral,  it 
must  pass  from  w  over  Z,  across  to  Z„  then 
again  in  the  same  direction  over  w  across 
to  Zjj  the  figure  thus  formed  is  a  circle,  in 
which  the  divergences  of  successive  leaves  vary 
greatly.  If  we  now  pass  to  the  next  whorl,  the 
line  proceeds  in  a  spiral  direction  to  the  next 
leafw;  but  then,  to  retain  the  genetic  succes- 
sion in  the  second  whorl,  the  line  must  be  continued  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
^d  this  is  repeated  with  every  new  whorl.    It  is  evident  that  no  clear  conception 


and  the  whole  construction  appears  alto- 


can  be  obtained  in  this  forced  i 
gether  superfluous,  since  it  is 
required  by  no  feature  in  the 
history  of  development.  The 
stem  of  this  plant  is  construct- 
ed, as  Pringsheim  has  shown, 
of  two  rows  of  segments  (G, 
H,J,  K,  &c.,  in  Fig.  150,  A), 
which  arise  alternately  right 
and  \t{\  from  the  apical  cell. 
Even  before  the  production  of 
the  leaves  each  segment  luider- 
goes  various  divisions,  and  in 
this  manner  the  stem  is  built 
up  of  transverse  disks  which 
are  in  alternate  succession 
nodes  and  intemodes.  Each 
nodal  disk  consists  of  the 
anterior  half  of  an  older 
segment  and  the  posterior 
half  of  a  segment  next  younger  in  age,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  An  Internode 
is  formed  of  a  whole  segment  of  one  row  and  of  two  half-segments  of  the  other 


'  Hanj  writers  employ  even  in  sndi  cases  the  conceptions  borrowed  from  a  spiral  arrangement, 
considering  arbitrarily  as  of  successive  origin  the  mcmtwrs  of  the  whorl  which  arise  simultaneously; 
but  this  is  not  in  hannony  with  a  tnie  scientific  method. 
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TOW.  No^al  cells  occupying  clearly-defined  positions  produce  the  leaves  in  the 
order  stated.  This  development  Tumishes  no  evidence  that  ihe  leaves  are  formed 
in  spiral  succession ;  the  bilateral  stnicture  of  the  stem  shows  rather  that  a 
spiral  construction  is  in  this  case  altogether  inadmissible.  The  same  may  be 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  MarsiUa,  where  the  creeping  stem  bears  on  its  upper 
side  two  rows  of  leaves,  while  ihe  under  side  forms  roots;  the  leaves  borne  on 
the  upper  side  may  in  this  case  be  united  in  the  order  of  their  age  by  a  zigzag 


line  broken  right  and  left,  which  does  not  anywhere  touch  the  leafless  under  side 
of  the  stem,  and  corresponds  in  its  course  to  the  bilateral  structure  of  the  stem. 
The  spiral  construction  appears  also  to  be  meaningless  in  all  those  cases  where  it 
is  indifferent  whether  the  spiral  be  carried  right  or  left  This  is  the  case  where  the 
members  are  placed  in  two  rows,  with  a  constant  divergence  of  |,  and  are  thus 
arranged  alternately  in  two  orthostichies  lying  exactly  opposite  to  one  another,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  branchings  of  many  thallomes  (e.g.  Sfypocaulon,  Fig.  io8,  p.  139). 
the  leaves  of  Grasses,  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  lime,  elm,,  hazel,  ftc.     In  all  these 
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taSes  of  decidedly  bilateral  construction  the  genetic  spiral  might  be  imagined  just  as 
well,  and  with  the  same  divergence,  ascending  right  or  left,  by  which  of  course  it 
loses  its  importance  for  any  morphological  conclusion,  as  much  as  if  one  supposed 
it  to  change  its  direction  from  leaf  to  leaf 

It  is  principally  in  upright  axes  with  solitary  leaves  arranged  in  three,  four, 
five,  or  more  directions,  that  the  spiral  construction  appears  conformable  to 
nature,  and  agrees  with  the  symmetrical  relationships  of  plants,-  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafler.  The  spiral  construction  proves  to  be  opposed  to  nature 
in  bilateral  structures,  especially  in  creeping  or  climbing  stems,  and  in  lateral 
branches. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  spiral  construction  may  be  employed  naturally 
to  elucidate  the  relative  positions  of  the  members,  two  cases  may  be  distinguished, 
according  as  the  divergences,  on  the  one  hand,  are  very  unequal   and  change 
abruptly,  or,  on  the   other  hand,  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  one  another  or 
only  change  gradually.      In   the  first   case  the  members  appear  to    be  arranged 
irregularly    and    without   order,  as    the  foliage -leaves   on  the    stem   of  Fritillaria 
wiperialis   (Fig.  151),   the   flowers  on   the  rachis  of  the   raceme   of   Triglochin 
palustre  or  of  many  Dicotyledons.    When  the  change  of  divergence  on  the  same 
axis    is    abrupt,   it    may  also   ap- 
pear   more    natural    to    represent 
the  phyllotaxis  by  two  homodromal 
spirals  instead  of  one,  as  in  many 
species  of  aloe,  where  the  shoots 
commence  with  leaves  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  then  pass  over  into 
complicated  divergences  which  lead 

finally  to  rosettes  of  leaves  radiat-  Ficuj.-T™ii.Hv:Kttiono(i.K»ior.*w,&»i* 

ing    on    all    sides.      This    occurs, 

e.g.  in  AU^  ciliaris,  lati/olia,  brachyphylla.  Lingua,  nigricans,  and  Strra.  Fig, 
152  shows  the  transverse  section  of  a  shoot  of  the  last-named  species;  the 
first  six  leaves  are  arranged  alternately  in  two  rows  with  a  constant  diver- 
gence \ ;  at  the  7th  leaf  this  arrangement  is  suddenly  changed;  instead  of 
being  placed  over  5,  its  position  is  between  5  and  6;  but  the  8th  leaf  exhibits 
the  divergence  \  from  the  7th;  the  9th  again  changes  the  divergence,  instead  of 
being  placed  over  7,  it  is  between  7  and  6;  the  loth  leaf  again  diverges  about  \ 
from  the  9th;  and  so  on.  The  leaves  7-15  are  evidently  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  pairs  being  7,  8;  9,  10;  11,  12;  13,  14;  each  pair  consists  of  two  alternate 
(i.e.  not  opposite)  leaves,  the  divergence  of  which  is  \;  but  the  pairs  them- 
selves divei^e  from  one  another  by  smaller  fractions.  If  it  is  desired  to  unite  all 
the  leaves  from  i  to  15  by  a  genetic  spiral,  an  abrupt  alteration  of  the  divergence 
-would  occur  in  it.  The  relative  positions  are  shown,  however,  more  simply 
and  clearly  if,  keeping  in  view  the  bilateral  origin  of  the  shoot,  two  spirals  are 
constructed,  each  of  which  commences  from  one  of  the  original  orthostichies,  and, 
so  to  speak,  continues  it  in  a  spiral  curve ;  the  one  contains  all  the  leaves  with  an 
even  number,  the  Other  those  with  an  uneven  number ;  the  two  are  homodromal, 
ninning  in  the  same  direction  round  the  stem.    The  bilateral. origin  of  the  shoot 
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may  be  followed  in  this  manner  up  to  the  terminal  rosette  of  leaves.  Similar 
phyllotaxes  appear  to  occur  in  Dracana  and  in  some  Aroide^e;  and  at  Grst  sight 
present  the  appearance  as  if  the  leaves  were  placed  in  two  rows  which  have  become 
changed  into  spirals  by  the  torsion  of  the  stem. 

If  we   now   turn  to   those   cases  which  clearly  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
hypothesis  that  the  primary  taw  of  phyllotaais  is  a  universal  spiral  arrangement, 
we  find  the  leaves  placed  singly,  and  their  divergences  almost  or  quite  equal  or 
gradually  passing  over  into  some  other  value,  thus  corresponding  to- the  second 
case  named  above  of  spiral  arrangement.    In  these  cases  the  spiral  construction 
affords  a  simple  expression  of  the   law   of  phyllotaxls;   the  only  thing  required 
is  to  name  the  constant  angle  of  divergence ; — according  as  this  is  \,  \,  |,  \,  S, 
&c.,  the  phyllotaxls  is  termed  simply  one  of  \,  \,  \,  and  so  on.    It  is  usual  in 
such  cases  for  the  divergence  not  to  remain  constant  for  all  the  lateral  members 
of  an  axis;   shoots  which   form  numerous  leaves  mostly  begin  with  more  simple 
arrangements,  as  \,  and  then  pass  over  into  more  complicated  ones,  an  arrange- 
ment being  considered  more  complicated 
when    the    numerator    and    denominator 
of  the  fraction   of  divergence  are  larger. 
When    the   divergences    between    lateral 
members  placed  solitarily  with  a  spiral 
arrangement  are    equal,   they  must  also 
V     stand     in     straight    rows,    the    number 
of  which    is    expressed    by    the    denom- 
inator of  the  angle  of  divergence.     If, 
for  instance,  the  divergence  is  a  constant 
one  of  3,  as  in  Fig.  153,  there  are  eight 
orthostichies,   the    9th   member  standing 
on  the   same  median  plane   as  the  ist, 
F1c.Ts3.-Di.11nu.ot J ii™i in .hithih. lea  hi«         the    loth  as  the   2nd,   the    nth   as  the 
3rd,  and  so  on.     In  a  f  phyllotaxls,  In 
the  same  manner,  the  6th  member  stands  over  the  ist,  the  jth  over  the  and,  and  so 
on.     In  some  cases  the  orthostichies  are  very  obvious,  as,  for  instance,  in  cacti  with 
prominent  angles  to  the  stem,  the  angles  corresponding  to  the  orthostichies  of  the 
spirally  arranged  leaves,  which,  however,  in  this  case  mostly  remain  undeveloped. 
In  verticillate  leaves  also  the  straight  rows  are  mostly  conspicuous  if  the  shoot  be 
looked  at  from  above,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  decussate  two-leaved  whorls  of  Eu- 
phorbia Lalhyris,  and  the  cactus-like  E.  canariensU. 

When  the  members  of  a  spiral  phyllotaxls  with  a  constant  angle  of  divergence 
stand  sufficiently  close  to  one  another,  other  spiral  arrangements  are  easily  seen, 
one  of  which  may  be  followed  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  more  or  less 
completely  concealing  the  genetic  spiral.  These  rows  are  called  Paraslichies,  and 
are  particularly  clear  in  fir-cones,  the  leaf-rosettes  of  Crassulacese,  the  flower-heads 
of  the  sunflower  and  other  Compositje,  and  the  spadices  of  Aroideje.  They  may  be 
seen  in  every  spiral  phyllotaxls  with  a  constant  divergence,  and  can  always  be  made 
clear  in  the  diagram,  or  when  the  arrangement  is  represented  on  an  unrolled 
cylindrical  surface.     The  consideration  of  these  constructions  leads  to   definite 
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geometrical  rules,  by  means  of  which  the  genetic  spiral  can  be  easily  deduced 
from  the  parastichies  ^. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conslractions  hitherto  mentioned  can  only  be  more  oif 
leas  convenient  aids  to  an  understanding  of  the  actual  principles  of  the  arrangement 
of  leaves.  But  in  order  to  obtain,  with  their  assistance,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
processes  of  growth  themselves  of  which  these  principles  are  the  result,  it  ia 
necessary  to  follow  the  development,  and  in  every  single  case  to  ask  the  question, 
what  circumstances  are  the  cause  of  a  new  member  being  formed  just  in  this  place 
and  nowhere  else.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  here  some  of  the 
points  which  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  view. 

(i)  The  first  point  is  always  to  determine  with  certainty  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  the  lateral  members  are  formed. 

(2)  Attention. must  be  paid  not  only  to  the  lateral  divergence,  but  also  to  the 
longitudinal  distance  at  which  a  new  member  is  fonned  at  the  growing  point  above 
the  members  last  preceding  it  The  longitudinal  distances  of  the  youngest 
lateral  structures  of  a  growing  point  from  one  another  are  usually  very  small ; 
there  is  oflen  no  space  to  be  distinguished  between  them,  t.  f.  between  the 
planes  of  insertion  of  the  youngest  members.  This  circumstance  may,  on  the 
one  hand,  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  place  where  the  next  member  must  be 
produced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  give  occasion,  as  the  development  of  the 
axis  proceeds  with  its  crowded  lateral  members,  to  compression  and  distortion^  by 
which  the  original  arrangement  is  altered. 

(3)  By  the  increase  in  length  of  the  common  axis,  members  which  were  at 
first  closely  crowded  become  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
while  others,  in  consequence  of  slower  growth,  remain  closely  paclied ;  so  that  a 
different  distribution  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  leaf-rosettes  and 
flower-stalks  of  Crassulaceee,  Agave,  Alo?,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the  angle  of 
divergence  frequently  becomes  changed  by  the  more  rapid  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  axial  structure  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  and  still  more  commonly  by 
torsion  round  its  own  axis  of  growth.  By  such  torsions  lateral  members,  arranged 
at  first  exactly  in  straight  rows,  become  displaced  so  that  the  orlhostichies  appear  as 
if  wound  spirally  round  the  axis.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  according  to  NiLgeli 
and  Leitgeb,  in  the  root-systems  of  Ferns,  EquiseCaceee,  and  Rhizocarpes,  as  well  as 
in  (he  three-rowed  phyllotaxis  of  the  Moss  Fonlinalit  aniifyrtlica,  according  to 
Lei^eb.  But  the  most  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  stem  of  the  screw-pine, 
Pandanus  u/ih's.  In  the  bud,  the  numerous  leaves,  already  strongly  developed, 
stand,  as  is  shown  by  the  transverse  section,  in  three  perfectly  straight  lines  with 
die  phyllotaxis  J ;  but,  as  the  development  of  the  stem  advances,  it  undergoes  so 
severe  a  torsion  that  the  three  orlhostichies  are  transformed  into  three  strongly 
curved  spiral  lines  running  round  the  stem  (see  Fig.  154).  In  these  and  similar 
eases  the  change  in  the  relative  positions  caused  by  the  torsion  of  the  actual 
structure  can  be  easily  and  certainly  determined.  But  when  the  structures  are  so 
arranged,  at  the  apex  of  the  axial  structure  that  the  ande  of  divergence  cannot 

'  As  the  treatment  of  tbe  subject  is  only  of  vatue  le  those  wbo  are  practically  concerned  witlr 
phyllotaxis,  I  mmt  refer  to  the  detailed  description  in  Hofmeistcr's  Allgemeine  Moiphotogie,  19..' 
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be  accurately  estimated  by  an  apical  view  rrotn  above,  it  must  reinaiii  tincertain 
whether  the  position  of  the  mature  members  is  unchanged,  or  has  been  ^tered 
hy  lateral  displacement  and  torsion  «f  the  axis.    A  displacement,  for  instance, 
or  about  9°  would  be  sufficient  to  alter  die  diverg^ence  from  |  to  g,  a  similar 
displacement  of  13°  would  change  the  divergence  from  f'-g  to  ej.     When  the  phyl- 
lotaxis  is  very  complicated  and  {he  number  of  the  longicudmal  rows  very  large, 
extremely  small  and  almost  inappreciable  distortions  are  ^sufficient  to  destroy  the 
original  arrangement,  and  to  bring  into  existence  allogether  different  systems  of 
paiastichies.     This  observation  is  of  in- 
terest so  far  as  it  makes  it  seem  doubtful 
whether  certain  complicated   phyllotaxes 
are  always  due  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  members '. 

(4)  It  must  be  observed  whether  Ihe 
portion  of  newly-formed  members  or  the 
subsequent  change  shows  any  reladon  to 
the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  of 
the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  or  of  any 
pressure  acting  from  without'.  The  effect 
of  the  force  of  gravitation  is  that  primary 
shoots  which  are  in  the  main  upright  put 
forth  leaves  spreading  on  all  sides ;  while 
such  as  have  a  decidedly  horizontal  growth, 
in  which  a  roodng  under  side  is  contrasted 
with  an  upper  side,  usually  show  an  ar- 
rangement of  leaves  on  the  latter  in  two 
rows,  or  one  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  halves  by  a  [rfane  cutting  ihe  stem 
longitudinally,  as  Salvi'iu'a,  MarsiUa,  Poly- 
podium  aureum,  Pleris  aquilitta,  &c.  Wheo 
vertical  primary  shoots  with  leaves  in 
several  rows  bear  secondary  horizontal 
branches  with  leaves  in  two  rQws,  this 
relationship  is  less  clear,  as  in  the  cherry- 
laurel,  sweet  chestnut,  hazel,  &c.,  because 
•t^ip^^\t^\^u'^!!tV^^!^i,,  A^^^^Sa!,  31  influence  independent  of  gravitation 
«««ibri<toS'i^"i^."»^in^ri,'',tap'"'VhS  tnust  in  these  cases  be  presumed  to  be 
^oma  \yt  ejjeroised  by  the  primary  upon  the  lateral 
axis,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
leaves  in  Ifae  Jateral  buds  before  unfolding  (see  Fig.  155,  p.  soS). 

(5)   It   must   further   be  observed    whether   the  first  a^iearance   of  lateral 

'  [See  Airy,  Proc.  Royil  Soc  I.  *.] 

'  Hofmeister  (Allgemeine  Morphologie,  {{  13,  14)  has  collected  a  series  of  facts  which  show 
relationships  of  this  kind ;  but,  l>olh  with  reference  to  (he  individual  facts  and  to  the  JnterpreUlion 
whidi  he  gives,  t  am  decidedly  of  a  diflereat  bptaion,  the  reoMn*  for  which  would  carry  me  too  far, 
(r«fei«/ra.Sect.  17.) 
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hiembers  is  preceded  by  circumstances  connected  with  iheir  development  which  assist 
in  detennining  their  pFace  of  origin.  Of  this  nature,  for  instance,  is  the  connexiofl 
between  the  points  of  origin  of  lateral  roots  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the 
course  of  which  detennines  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  rows  ;  and  this  in 
turn  detennines  the  lateral  roots  being  arranged  spirally  or  in  whorls.  Here 
the  arrangement  in  longitudinal  rows  is  clearly  the  general  and  primary  one ;  the 
divergences  and  longitudinal  distances  are  a  secondary  effect  determined  by  special 
accessory  circumstances.  The  point  of  origin  of  a  lateral  shoot  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  general  primarily  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  nearest  leaf,  since  it  must 
be  formed  beneath,  beside,  or  above  its  median  plane ;  forces  of  secondary  import- 
ance then  determine  whether  lateral  shoots  are  formed  in  connexion  with  each  leaf 
or  only  with  particular  leaves  of  an  axis,  and  bo  forth.  The  phyllotaxis  of  the  lateral 
shoot  may  differ  from  that  of  its  primary  shoot,  because  the  growth  of  the  latter 
assists  in  influencing  it ;  as,  (or  instance,  in  the  case  of  lateral  shoots  with  a  distichous 
phyllotaxis  on  primary  shoots  with  an  arrangement  in  several  rows.  Under  this 
heading  falls  also  the  bilateral  branching  of  leaves,  whether  the  stenr  itself  be  bilateral 
or  multilateral.  The  dimensions  of  the  growing  point  and  the  thickness  of  the  axial 
structure  derived  from  it  may  also  determine  the  number*of  the  rows  of  lateral 
structures;  thus  thick  mother-roots  usually  produce  three  or  more  rows  of  secone'ary 
Toots,  while  more  slender  primary  roots  produce  only  two  rows  or  at  all  events  a 
smaller  number.  Thas,  for  instance,  the  roots  of  Cryptogams  (according  to  N^geli 
and  Leitgeb),  the  thick  primary  roots  of  the  maize,  oak,  pea,  scarlet-runner,  &c., 
•form  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  more  orthostichies  of  lateral  roots,  which,  on  their  part, 
are  much  slenderer  and  produce  fewer  orthostichies.  The  same  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  with  the  phyllotaxis  of  stems.  When  the  size  of  the  growing  point  increases, 
the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  larger  number  of  rows,  as  in  the  vigorous  .seedlings  of 
many  Dicotyledons,  in  Palms,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  &c.  This  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  many-rowed  flower-heads  of  the  sunflower  on  the  four-rowed  fdiage- 
-Etem,  the  size  of  the  growing  point  undtrgoring  a  sudden  and  great  increase  at  the 
period  when  the  flower-head  is  being  formed  (Fig.  ia6,  p.  ryi),-  But,  vice  versd, 
the  number  of  the  rows  of  leaves  diminishes  when  the  size  of  the  growing  end  of  the 
Stem  decreases  in  consequence  of  vigorous  growth  in  length;  this  is  seen,  for 
Distance,  in  the  few-rowed  long  and  slender  peduncles  which  proceed  fronr  the 
many-rayed  leaf-rosettes  of  species  of  AM;- Echeveria,  ftc.  If  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves  or  shoots  takes  up,  at  an  early  stage,  a  large  part  of  the  periphery  at  the 
growing  poml^  only  a  few  rows  of  leaves^  are  formed ;  if  the  insertion-pbnes  are 
relatively  smal^  the  number  of  rows  on  the  axis  increases.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
many  rows  of  small  flowers  in  the  spadices'  of  Aroideas  or  the  racemes  of  TrifoUum, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants  are  in  few  rows,  their  insertions  embracing  the 
stem  or  being^even  broader;  Hofmeister',  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  this 
point  of  view  in  the  theory  of  phyllotaxis,  states  the  general  rule  in  the  following 


'  AUgemnne  Morphologic,  i  1 1 .  where  particular  coses  are  discussed  in  detail.  This  treatise  is 
beyond  qoestion  the  roost  iinpartant  that  has  hitherto  txen  wricten  on  phfllotaxis;  nevertheless,  ia 
my  account,  whJdi  necessary  limits  have  confined  almost  to  a  mere  sketch,  I  differ  from  Hofmeister'a 
views  even  in  some  points  of  primary  importance. 
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.words : — New  lateral  members  have  thtir  origin  aSove  the  centres  of  the  widest  gapt 
fvhieh  are  left  at  the  circumftrence  of  the  growing  point  between  the  insertions  of  the 
nearest  older  members  of  the  same  kind.  The  rule  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  altema- 
^g  whoils  (especially  of  pairs  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  or  'decussating '), 
or  by  that  of  distichous  leaves  with  a  base  which  grows  early  in  breadth,  in 
Phanerogams  where  the  growing  point  consists  of  small  cells.  Where,  on  the  other 
Mnd,  we  have  decidedly  bilateral  horizontal  axes,  as  in  Pleris  aquilina,  Salvinia,  and 
■Marsilta,  or  definite  relations  of  the  phyllotaxis  to  the  segmentation  of  an  apical 
cell  as  in  Mosses,  or  distinctly  successive  formation  of  the  members  of  the  same 
whorl,  as  in  Chara,  Salvinia,  the  flowers  of  Reseda,  &c.,  the  mechanical  importance 
*pf  the  rule  is,  in  my  opinion,  subordinate  to  the  other  causes  which  then  have  the 
Igreatest  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  the  new  members.  Independently 
of  the  points  of  view  referred  to  in  par^raphs  i  -4,  the  genetic  relationships  indicated 
in  this  paragraph  show  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  single  rule  which  will 
govern  all  cases  of  phyllotaxis.  Causes  which  belong  to  altogether  different  cate- 
gories must,  according  to  circumstances,  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  determining 
the  point  at  which  a  new  member  is  fonned, 

(6)  I  consider  it  &  circumstance  of  primary  importance  that  the  same  or  very 
similar  kinds  of  phyllotaxis  may  be  brought  into  existence  by  very  different  com- 
binations of  causes,  and  arrangements  apparently  very  different  by  very  similar 
combinatiops  of  causes.  Among  the  causes  here  referred  to  I  include  the  anterior 
development  of  the  axis  and  of  its  lateral  members,  the  influence  of  the  primary  on 
'the  secondary  axes,  the  effect  of  pressure,  gravitation,  light,  and  similar  conditions. 
-This  position  becomes  evident  when  it  is  observed  that  the  same  or  similar  diver- 
gences of  leaves  or  lateral  shoots  may  occur  everywhere,  in  unicellular  plants,  in 
inulticellular  plants  with  a  distinct  apical  cell,  and  in  those  in  which  the  growing 
point  consists  of  a  small-celled  tissue  without  any  definite  relation  to  the  segmentatioQ 
of  an  apical  cell,  as  in  Phanerogams.  The  mechanics  of  growth  must  undoubtedly 
be  different  when  the  lateral  branches  of  the  single  cell  of  Vaucheria  are  fonned  in 
two  rows,  and  the  leaves  of  a  Fissidtns  or  of  a  Grass  are  produced  in  the  same  or 
a  similar  position,  in  which  case  the  cell-walls  of  the  primary  merisiem  represent  a 
multiplicily  of  causes  of  growth  and  of  hindrances  to  it.  The  similar  arrangement 
of  the  outgrowths  under  such  different  circimistances  does  not  prove  that  the  cir- 
.cumstances  themselves  are  indifferent,  but  only  that  altogether  different  combinations 
of  causes  may  lead  to  very  similar  relationships  of  position.  In  Muscineze  and 
Vascular  Cryptogams  the  relation  of  the  formation  of  leaves  to  the  segmentation 
.of  the  apical  cell  is  the  more  obvious  the  nearer  the  leaves  originate  to  the  apex. 
It  is  most  obvious  of  all  in  Mosses,  where  each  segment  grows  out  into  a  leaf- 
forming  protuberance  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  before  further  cell-diviaon 
takes  place.  Here  the  immediate  controlling  cause  of  the  position  of  the  leaves  is 
that  of  the  leaf-forming  '  segments '  themselves ;  when  these  latter  are  formed  in  two 
alternating  longitudinal  rows,  as  in  Fissidens ',  two  rows  or  orthostichies  of  alternating 
leaves  arise  with  the  divergence  \.    When  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  is  into 


*  Loreatz,  Moossludicu,    Leipzig  1864. 
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three  rows,  so  that  each  new  division-wall  of  the  apical  cell  is  parallel  to  the  last 
division-wall  but  two,  as  in  Fonlinalis,  three  rows  of  leaves  result,  arranged  spirally 
with  the  constant  divergence  J.  When  the  apical  cell  is  a  three-sided  pyramid, 
but  the  new  walls  which  are  formed  in  it  are  not  parallel  to  those  already  in  existence, 
but  oblique,  so  that,  for  example,  all  the  segments  are  broader  on  the  anodic  than 
on  the  kathodic  side,  then  the  segments  no  longer  lie  in  three  straight  rows,  but 
either  three  spirals  of  one  only  can  be  recognised  encircling  the  axis ;  and  since  each 
'segment'  in  this  case  {e.g.  in  PolylrUham,  Catharinea,  and  Sphagnum^)  developes 
into  a  leaf,  the  leaves  are  formed  in  spiral  phyllotases,  with  divergences  depending 
Ml  ihe  obliquity  of  the  principal  walls  of  the  segments  to  one  another*.  These 
phenomena  show  clearly  that  when  each  segment  produces  a  leaf,  the  phyllotaxis 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  new  principal  walls  of  the  segments  arise ;  and 
since  the  direction  taken  by  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  depends  again  on 
causes  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  the  phyUotaxis  must  also  finally  be 
referred  to  these  unknown  causes.  In  certain  cases  a  reason  may  be  given  why,  when 
the  mode  of  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  is  the  same,  the  positions  at  which  the  leaves 
are  formed  are  nevertheless  variable-  The  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  both  in 
Fonlinalis  and  in  Equisetuni,  lie  in  three  straight  rows;  but  in  Fonlinalis  the  solitary 
leaves  stand  in  straight  rows  and  are  arranged  spirally  with  the  constant  divergence 
^,  while  in  Equiselum,  on  the  contrary,  alternating  whorls  of  leaves  arise  which  have 
grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  sheath  ;  because  here,  as  Rees  has  shown ',  the  three 
segments  of  each  cycle,  arranged  originally  in  a  spiral  manner,  are  finally  placed,  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  not  being  uniform,  on  the  same  zone.  From  this  a  cir- 
cular projection  next  grows  out,  on  which  the  sheaih-teeth  are  formed.  From  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  the  segments,  the  causes  of  which  are  at  present 
unknown,  still  further  differences,  as  compared  with  Fonlinalis,  are  introduced,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  development  of  the  whorls  themselves  becomes  alternatfc 
instead  of  superposed,  as  might  be  the  case.  If  the  processes  which  take  place  in 
Marsilea,  as  Hanstein  has  described  them  *,  are  compared  with  this,  it  is  seen  that  the 
segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Fonlinalis 
and  Equistlum  ;  it  is  in  three  rows  with  a  divergence  \.  As  in  Fonlinalis,  the  leaves 
originate  by  a  curving  outwards  of  the  segment-cells  ;  but  the  leaves  are  in  this  case 
not  arranged  in  three  rows  as  in  Fonlinalis,  nor  in  whorls  as  in  Equiselum,  but  in  two 
rows.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  stem,  together 
with  the  growing  point,  lies  in  a  horiiontal  position ;  it  has  an  upper  and  an  under 
side.  The  segments  of  the  apical  cell  form  two  rows  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  under 
ride  ;  but  the  former  produce  leaves,  the  latter  roots.  The  horizontal  position  of  the 
Stem  and  its  bilateral  development  are  here  perhaps  the  cause  why  the  upper  side 


■  See  Hofmeisler,  Allg.  Morph.  p.  494;  and  Miiller,  Einc  algcmeine  morphologischc  .Sludie, 
Bot.  Zeilg.  1869,  t.  IX,  lig,  34.  In  such  cases  the  behaviour  of  the  npical  cell  may  be  represented  by 
imaginiag  it  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  as  I  expressed  it  in  my  first  edition.  The  de^ciiptiau  there  given 
does  not  however  now  appear  to  me  suited  to  the  beginner. 

*  Kees,  Jahrb.  fur  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VI.  p.  Jl6. 

*  Hanstem,  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wisscn.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  p.  »5». 
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only  produces  leaves ;  and  since  its  seg:ments  lie  in  two  rows,  there  are  two  rows  of 
leaves,  which  we  may  imagine  united  by  a  zigzag  line.  But  a  further  cause  of  the 
difference,  as  compared  vrith  Fenlinalis  and  Equistfum,  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
■Marsilea  it  is  not  every  segment  of  the  two  rows  on  the  upper  side  that  forms  a  leaf; 
according  to  Hanstein,  certain  segments  remain  sterile,  and  these  form  the  internodes 
which  are  at  first  wanting  in  Fonlinalis  and  Equisttum,  and  are  only  formed  at  a 
later  period  by  further  difTerendation  and  intercalary  growth.  In  Pltris  aquilina  and 
in  Salvinia  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  are  also  formed,  as  in  Ftssideni, 
in  two  rows;  but  the  phyllotaxis  is  in  all  these  cases  very  different.  The  effect  of  the 
difference  of  growth  is  first  of  all  shown  in  the  decidedly  horizontal  position  of  the 
stem  of  these  plants,  and  also  in  the  circumstance  that  the  segments  themselves  grow 
vigorously  in  thickness  and  length,  and  divide  befwe  the  formation  of  the  leaves 
commences ;  it  is  not  from  the  segment-cells  which  are  already  in  existence  that  the 
leaves  originate,  but  from  certain  cells  resulting  from  their  division  at  a  distance 
from  the  apez  of  the  stem.  This  is  common  to  Pkris  and  Salvinia;  but  in 
the  divisions  of  the  segments  and  in  the  whole  growth  of  the  stem  considerable 
differences  between  the  two  occur.  Pleris  aquilina  forms  on  the  upper  side  of  its 
thick  underground  horizontal  shoots  two  alternating  rows  of  leaves,  while  Salvinia 
forms  alternating  whorls  on  its  slender  fioating  shoots,  the  members  of  the  whorls 
showing  a  very  peculiar  order  of  succession  corresponding  to  the  bilateral  arrange* 
ment  and  the  horizontal  growth  of  the  axis. 

The  genetic  forces  which  have  an  evident  influence  on  the  phyllotaxis  of  Cryp- 
togams through  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  and  the  further  behaviour  of  the 
segments,  are  wanting  in  Phanerogams,  where  the  leaves  spring  from  a  small-celled 
cone  of  growth  the  tissue  of  which  behaves  like  an  almost  homogeneous  plastic  mass. 
The  immediate  causes  which  determine  the  spot  where  a  leaf  or  shoot  is  to  arise 
can  no  longer  be  referred  here,  step  by  step,  to  the  behaviour  of  an  apical  cell ; 
they  lie  rather  in  the  position  of  leaves  already  in  existence,  in  their  increase  in 
breadth,  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cone  of  growth,  in  its  inclination  to  the  vertical, 
in  its  reladon  to  the  size  of  the  mother-shoot,  &c. — conditions  which,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  under  paragraph  5,  have  been  treated  in  detail  by  Hofmeister.  The 
rule  there  enunciated,  that  lateral  shoots  arise  above  the  centres  of  the  widest 
intervals  between  the  youngest  contiguous  shoots,  gives  an  efficient  cause  for  the 
determination  of  the  place  of  origin  of  new  members,  and  may  be  applied  also  lo  the 
first  leaves  of  lateral  shoots,  which  generally  show  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
'subtending  leaf.  In  Monocotyledons,  foe  instance,  the  first  leaf  of  an  axillary  shoot 
usually  stands  on  its  posterior  side,  i.  i.  next  the  mother-axis ;  while  in  Dicoty- 
ledons the  axillary  shoot  generally  begins  with  two  leaves^  which  stand  right  and 
left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  subtending  leaf,  and  thus  fall  in  the  space  between 
it  and  the  primary  axis  which  is  least  exposed  to  pressure. 

As  has  now  been  sliown  in  this  brief  introduction,  the  invesdgations  of 
phyllotaxis  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  ascertain  in  each  separate  case  the 
phenomena  preceding  and  accompanying  the  origin  of  a  member,  as  well  as  those 
forces  which,  from  their  direction,  exercise  an  influence  on  the  point  of  origin, 
and  then  lay  down  more  general  laws  as  the  result  of  comparison  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases.     In  these  as  in  .all  other  investigations  into  organisms,  we  are 
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always  however  met  at  the  very  outset  by  a  consideration  of  great  importance  which 
imposes  itself  upon  us,  I  mean  the  tou/  msembU  of  properties  which  define  the 
character  of  the  natural  group,  class,  or  order.  By  recognising  a  plant  as  a  member 
of  a  particular  class,  e.g.  Muscinese,  Filices,  Equisetaceje,  Rhizocarpeas,  Phanerogamia, 
Ac,  an  aggregate  of  properties  is  ascribed  to  it,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
such.  If  we  pay  special  regard  to  the  point  of  view  opened  out  by  the  Theory  of 
Descent,  we  must  recognise  in  the  law  of  heredity  and  the  physiological  adulation 
of  oigans,  the  difficulty  or  even  impossibility  of  demonstrating  the  causes  of  any 
morphological  phenomenon  in  any  other  manner  than  genetically.  Organic  forms 
are  not  the  result  of  combinations  of  forces  and  materials  given  once  for  all, 
and  always  again  re[»oduced  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  crystal  which  is  firet  dissolved  and  then  re-crystallised,  but  of  combinations 
which  repeat  themselves  hereditarily  and  which  at  the  same  time  undergo  change. 
To  understand  these  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  past,  and  not  merely  to  the  im- 
mediate present. 

Abundant  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  the  description  of  the  various  classes  in 
Book  11,  for  a  more  exact  oE>scrvation  of  partEcukr  relations  of  position ;  but  what  has 
now  been  said  is  sufficient  as  a  preliminary.  Some  additional  remarks  on  the  Spiral  Theory 
in  the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis  may  however  find  a  place  here.  It  has  already  been 
^own  that  the  construction  required  and  employed  in  this  theory  is  not  in  all  cases 
possible,  being  sometimes  arbitrary  and  without  relation  to  development,  and  at  other 
'  times  simply  meaniogless;  and  that,  finally,  only  those  cases  admit  of  the  application 
.  of  this  theory  without  violence,  where  the  shoot  forms  three  or  more  rows  of  leaves 
distributed  singly  and  uniformly  in  all  directions.  The  history  of  development  often 
points  to  quite  different  constructions,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  spiral  is  still 
geometrically  possible.  But  even  where  the  connection  of  the  leaves  in  order  of  suc- 
cession in  age  by  a  spiral  running  round  the  stem  in  the  same  direction  is  possible  and 
even  apparently  useful,  there  is  not  in  the  phenomena  connected  with  development 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  growth  of  the  generating  axis  itself 
actually  follows  a  spiral '. 

Closely  connected  with  the  spiral  theory,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis,  is  another  very  peculiar  law  connected  with  the  angles  of 
divergence.  It  was  thought,  namely,  that  a  kind  of  natural  law  was  found  when  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  the  most  commonly  occurring  constant  divergences  ^,  ^,  |,  j,  ^, 
and  some  of  the  lesscommon  ones,  as  ,",,  H.'Sii  M.  *c.*,  may  be  represented  as  succes- 
sive convergents  of  the  continued  fraction 


Were  it  possible  to  combine  all  Ifinds  of  phyllotaxis  without  exception  in  this  manner 
into  one  single  continued  fraction,  we  should  actually  have  a  kind  of  natural  law,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  which  would  hence  stand  out  as  an 


'  See  on  this  point  HoTmcistcr,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1867,  nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  Allgemeine  MorphologJe, 
p.  48'- 

*  It  must  be  observed  m  reference  to  this  that  It  remains  uncertain  whether  such  complicated 
divei^nces  are  ever  so  fonned  originally,  or  whether  they  are  not  always  consequences  of  compli- 
cated displacements,  in  consequence  of  which  the  direct  observation  of  the  growing  point  doeS 
not  give  in  these  cases  a  certain  coaclusion. 
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inexpKcable  curiosity.  This  is  not  bowerer  exactly  the  ease.  There  are  many  phyl- 
lotaxes  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  this  continued  fraction;  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  method,  pew  continued  fractions  have  to  be  constructed,  e.g. 


of  which  indeed  only  one  or  two  convergents  are  for  the  most  part  met  with  as  actual 
angles  of  divergence.  And  since  it  is  possible  immediately  to  construct  a  new  continued 
fraction  for  every  pbyllotaxis  which  cannot  be  arranged  under  those  already  in  existence, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  represent  by  this  method  all  varieties  of  pbyllotaxis;  but  it 
follows  at  the  same  time  that  the  method  itself  thus  loses  all  deeper  significance.  If 
those  divergences  only  occurred  on  one  and  the  same  axis  or  on  one  system  of  axes 
which  can  be  represented  by  convergents  of  one  and  the  same  continued  fraction,  or 
if  the  different  values  of  one  particular  continued  fraction  occurred  exclusively  in  a 
genus,  family,  or  order,  the  method  would  even  in  that  case  be  of  some  value.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Since  moreover  no  actual  relationship  of  the  method  to  the  history 
of  development,  to  the  classification  of  plants,  or  to  the  mechanics  of  growth,  has  been 
established,  in  spite  of  numberless  observations,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  impossible  to 
imagine  what  value  the  method  can  have  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  of  phyllotaxis. 
But  even  as  a  mnemonic  assistance  it  appears  to  me  not  only  superfluous,  but  even  dis- 
advantageous, since  the  use  of  it  diverts  the  attention  from  relationships  which  are  of 
real  importance'. 

Sect.  27.  Direotions  of  Growth'. — (i)  In  every  thallus,  branch,  stem,  leaf, 
hair,  and  root,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  two  opposite  ends,  the  Base  and  the 
Aptx.  The  base  is  the  place  where  the  member  originated  and  began  to  grow ; 
the  apex  is  the  oxtremily  in  the  direction  of  the  growth.     The  direction  from  ihe 


'  [Chauncey  Wright  (Mtmoirs  of  Amer.  Acad.  vol.  in,  p.  389)  has  pointed  out  sn  interesting 
property  of  the  series  j,  4. 1. 1 which  includes  all  the  more  cummon  arrangements  of  pbyllo- 
taxis. If  the  spiral  line  passing  through  successive  leaves  be  traced  the  long  way  round,  we  obtain 
the  compleroeutary  series  J.  f,  j.  % the  terms  of  which  ore  successive  convergents  of  the  con- 
tinued fraction                                     I  + 1 
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or  K  is  the  ratio  of  the  extreme  and  mean  proportion ;  and  generally 

K  is  therefore  the  angular  divergence  which  would  effect '  (he  most  thoroagh  and  rapid  distrihntioo 
of  the  leaves  round  the  stem,  each  new  or  higher  leaf  falling  over  the  angular  space  between  the  two 
older  ones  which  are  nearest  in  direction,  so  as  to  divide  it  in  the  same  ratio,  K,  in  which  the  first 
two  or  any  two  successive  ones  divide  the  circomference.  Now  J  and  all  successive  fractions  differ 
inappreciably  from  Jt.'  Practically,  therefore,  all  terms  of  the  series  above  the  third  fulfil  the 
condition  of  that  leaf-distribution  which  is  theoretically  Ihe  most  efficient  by  distributing  the  leave! 
most  completely  to  the  action  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.] 

•  H.  von  Mohl,  Ueber  die  Symmclrie  der  PHanzcn,  in  his  Vermischte  Schriflen.  1846.— 
Wtchura,  Flora,  1844.  pp.  161  tl  it;.— llofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologic,  |{  i,  13,  34. — Pfeffer, 
Arb^ten  des  botan.  Instiluts  in  WUizbnig.  1871,  p.  77. 
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base  \o  the  apex  is  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  member  ander  consideration; 
and  a  section  made  in  this  direction  is  called  a  longitudinal  section.  The  transverse 
direction  and  section  of  the  member  are  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

(2)  In  every  transverse  section  of  a  member  there  is  a  point  about  which  the 
internal  structure  and  external  contour  are  so  arranged  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  its  Organic  Centre.  Every  line  drawn  from  this  point  towards  any  point  of  the 
circumference  is  a  radius;"  every  portion  of  the  transverse  section  has  one  side 
facing  the  circumference  and  one  facing  the  centre,  these  being  usually  developed 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  sides  that  face  the  radii,  and  hence  easily  distin- 
guishable from  them.  These  relationships  are  recognised  with  ease  in  the  transverse 
section  of  woody  stems  and  of  all  roots,  but  can  be  easily  made  out  in  other 
cases  also,  even  in  unicellular  plants  and  hairs.  The  organic  centre  of  the  trans- 
verse section  does  not  usually  coincide  with  the  geometrical  centre,  as  is  easily 
seen  in  the  transverse  sections  of  most  petioles  and  horizonlal  branches  with  an 
•eccentric'  pith. 

(3)  If  a  line  be  imagined  uniting  the  organic  centres  of  all  the  transverse 
sections  of  a  member,  this  is  the  Longitudinal  Axis  or  Axis  of  Growth  of  the 
mt^ber.  The  axis  of  growth  may  be  a  straight  or  a  crooked  line;  in  the  younger 
parts  (nearer  the  apex)  it  may  be  crooked,  and  again  straight  in  those  which  are 
ftirther  developed  (further  from  the  apex),  as  in  Salvinia  and  Ulrieularia ;  or  the 
reverse.  A  plane  which  passes  through  the  member  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain 
the  axis  is  called  an  Axial  ZMigitudinal  Section.  If  the  axis  be  curved  in  a  plane, 
this  plane  coincides  with  the  axial  longitudinal  section;  if  the  axis  is  straight,  the 
number  of  possible  axial  longitudinal  sections  is  very  large  or  even  infinite. 

Growth  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  generally  quicker,  and  also 
generally  lasts  longer,  than  in  the  transverse  directions,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  most 
stems  (haulms,  flower-stalks,  scapes,  palm-stems),  in  long  leaves,  in  all  roots,  and 
in  most  hairs  and  thallomes.  This  characteristic  cannot  however  be  used  in  the 
general  delinition;  for  there  are  cases  in  which  it  appears  doubtfiil  whether  the 
growth  in  the  directicm  of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  more  intense  or  more  prolonged 
than  in  the  radial  directions ;  as,  e.g.  in  the  stem  of  Isofies,  and  the  prothallium  of 
some  Polypodiaceje.  But  the  characteristic  is  superfluous  for  the  determination  of 
the  longitudinal  axis;  its  direction  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  position  of  the 
base  and  apex  of  a  member ;  and  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  transverse  section  (the 
organic  centre)  can  be  found  without  anything  else  being  known  about  the  relation- 
ships of  growth.  It  is  always  possible,  without  even  knowing  the  duration  or 
intensity  of  the  growth,  to  decide  which  is  the  longitudinal  and  which  the  transverse 
secdon  of  a  member;  this  can  indeed  be  determined  from  a  very  small  fraction  of 
it ;  in  a  Mammilqria,  a  Melocacttts,  or  a  Ctreus,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  determine  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  growth  in  early  youth,  when  these  cacti  are  often  as  thick  as 
they  are  long,  as  it  is  later  when  they  are  much  longer  than  thick.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  abbreviated  axis  of  bulbs,  in  many  tubers  and  corms  (as  the  crocus), 
and  in  fruits,  like  those  of  many  gourds,  whose  diameter  is  much  greater  than  their 
length. 

The  growth  of  roots  and  stems  in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis  is 
generally  unlimited,  that  of  leaves  and  ^airs  mostly  limited,  although  these  rela- 
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tionships  are  sometimes  reversed.  When  the  growth  is  unlimited,  its  products 
hlong  the  axis  are  usually  constantly  repeated,  the  segments  fonned  one  after 
another  are  similar,  the  lateral  members  that  spring  from  them  (branches,  leaves,' 
lateral  roots,  &c.)  are  uniform,  or  they  exhibit  in  their  development  a  repeated 
alternation,  as,  e.g.  in  Moss-stems,  rhizomes  o{  Equisetum,  primary  stems  of  Coni- 
fers, &c.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  growth  along  the  axis  is  limited  and  definite^ 
the  resulting  segments  are  dissimilar,  and  their  outgrowths  exhibit  progressive 
changes  (metamorphosis).  This  occurs  in  most  leaves,  the  basal  portions  of  which 
are  usually  strikingly  different  in  form  from  the  parts  nearer  the  apex;  it  occurs 
Ulso  in  the  stems  of  Angiosperms  with  tenninal  ilowera,  which  commence,  for 
instance,  with  the  formation  of  radical  leaves,  proceed  to  that  of  foliage- leaves,  and 
then,  through  the  bracts,  pass  over  into  the  production  of  floral  leaves,  closing  with 
that  of  carpellary  leaves. 

Axial  growth  is  always  limited  when  true  dichotomy  occurs  at  the  apex ;  on 
the  other  hand,  bifurcations  repeat  and  continue  the  mode  of  development  of  theii* 
common  basal  portion  (as  in  Fucus  or  Selagittella),  although  individual  branches 
may  terminate  their  growth  without  dichotomy  by  producing  fruit, 

(4)  If  an  axial  longitudinal  section  is  imagined  to  pass  through  a  member, 
the  conformation  right  and  lefl  may  be  similar,  like  the  right  and  left  halves 
of  the  human  body.  If  the  two  halves  are  so  similar  that  the  one  is  a  reflected 
image  of  the  other,  they  are  symmelrical,  and  the  dividing  plane  between  them 
is  called  a  plane  of  symmetry.  In  this  strictest  sense  symmetry  is  very  rarely 
found  in  plants  (most  nearly  in  many  flowers  and  stems  with  decussating  whorls); 
and  acc-ordingly  the  term  is  constantly  employed  in  a  laxer  sense.  Two,  three,  four, 
or  a  larger  number  of  symmetrically  dividing  planes  often  pass  through  a  member 
(a  branch  or  root),  aH  of  which  intersect  in  the  axis  of  growth.  Such  members 
are  called  polysymmdrical ;  so-called  'regular'  flowers,  stems  with  alternating 
whorls,  and  most  roots,  are  polysymmetrical.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  only  one  symmetrically  dividing  plane,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Labiata: 
and  Papilionaceae  ^,  in  stems  with  of^siCe  pairs  of  leaves,  where  the  median 
plane  of  the  two  rows  of  leaves  is  at  the  same  time  the  plane  of  symmetry,  in 
the  thalloid  shoots  of  Marchanlia,  and  in  most  leaves,  the  object  is  mgnosymmeirical, 
or  simply  iymmelrical.  Monosymmetry  is  however  only  a  particular  case  of  the 
ordinary  bilateral  structure,  which  consists  in  the  processes  of  growtli  being 
similar  to  the  right  and  left  of  an  axial  longitudinal  section,  although  the 
two  halves  of  the  member  do  not  lie  exactly  opposite  to  one  another  like 
reflected  images.  Thus,  for  example,  the  oblique  leaves  of  Begonia  are  not 
symmetrical,  although  bilateral;  the  one  half  to  the  right  of  the  mid-rib  of  the 
lamina  is  larger  and  of  somewhat  difi'erent  shape  to  the  other  half  to  the  le&  of 
the  mid-rib;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  elm.  A  branch  with  alternating 
leaves  in  two  rows  is  also  simply  bilateral  without  being  monosymmelrical ; 
if  it  is  divided  at  right  angles  to  the  common  median  plane  of  all  the  leaves, 
the  two  halves  bear  each  one  row  of  leaves ;  but  the  one  is  not  the  reflected  image 

'  A.  Bmun  colU  monosymmetrical  flowers  T-ygomorftde,  an  expression  which  is  also  elsewhere 
ihter£hangeable  with  monosymmetrioal. 
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of  the  oflier,  since  the  leaves  of  the  two  rows  spring  from  differem  heights.  Where 
3  true  monosymmetrical  structure  occurs,  it  may  be  considered  a  particular  case  of 
the  bilateral;  the  latter,  therefore,  being  the  more  common,  is  the  more  important 
phenomenon. 

There  is  the  same  relationship  between  polysymmetiy  and  multilateral  arrange* 
ment  as  between  monosymmetry  and  bilateral  arrangement;  polysymmetry  must  be 
considered  only  as  a  particular  case  of  the  multilateral  structure.  This  latter  alwa)'S 
occurs  where  several  pairs  of  halves  can  be  produced  by  axial  longitudinal  sections, 
so  that  the  two  halves  of  «ach  pair  are  very  similar  to  one  another,  but  not  exactly 
alike,  like  an  object  and  its  reflected  image.  Thus  the  short  stems  of  Sempertfvum, 
the  leaf-rosettes  of  Senium,  and  fir-cones  with  their  scales,  can  be  easily  halved  by 
numerous  longitudinal  sections,  but  the  halves  thus  formed  are  never  symmetrical, 
because  the  leaves  and  scaks  are  arranged  spiraUy,  and  a  spiral  can  never  be  divided 
symmetrically;  but  in  so  far  as  the  spirally  arranged  leaves  stand  in  three,  four,  five, 
eight,  thirteen,  Ac.  orthosCicfaies,  the  shoot  itself  may  be  said  to  be  tri-,  quadri-, 
quinqui-  octo-,  tri deci- lateral,  &c. 

The  roost  comnton  distinction  is  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  structures ; 
in  both  cases  ike  lateral  arrangement  may  rise  into  symmetry,  the  farmer  into 
monosymmetry,  the  latter  into  polysymmetry.  The  extremes  are  seen  on  the  one 
side  in  roots  with  a  circular  transverse  section,  on  the  other  side  in  most  leaves  and 
leaf-like  shoots  with  only  two  symmetrical  halves.  If,  however,  in  the  case  of  roots 
regard  is  paid  to  the  number  of  their  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  apparently  infinite 
number  of  their  planes  of  symmetry  may  usually  be  reduced  to  two,  three,  four,- 
or  five. 

To  obtain  a  convenient  mode  of  expression  for  relationships  of  this  kind,  each 
longitudinal  section  which  produces  two  similar  halves  may  be  termed  a  principal 
section  or  principal  plane ;  and  if  the  two  halves  are  symmetrical  it  is  a  symmetrical 
section  or  plane.  Thus  bilateral  structures  have  one  principal  section,  multilateral 
structures  two  or  more  principal  sections. 

(5)  Lateral  arrangement  and  relationships  of  symmetry  may  be  looked  at  from 
two  important  points  of  view,  according  as  the  members  of  a  plant  are  compared 
with  one  another,  or  are  considered  in  reference  to  their  relation  with  the  external 
world,  with  gravitation,  light,  or  the  pressure  of  external  objects. 

If  the  membeis  of  a  plant  are  compared  with  one  another,  tt  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, Ihit  the  principal  sections  of  all  the  leaves,  though  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  may  lie  Ir  one  plane,  in  which  case  the  shoot  itself  is  bilateral ;  or  they  may  lie 
in  two  planes  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  when  the  shoot  is  quadrilateral, 
as,  for  instance,  when  it  bears  decussate  whorls  of  two  members,  a  case  which,  in 
reference  to  other  relationships,  is  very  near  to  that  of  bilateral  arrangements,  and 
may  be  termed  a  double  bilateral  arrangement.  In  these  cases  the  principal  sections 
of  the  leaves  are  also  at  the  same  time  principal  sections  of  the  stem.  In  Salvinia, 
Marsilea,  Polypodium  aurtttm,  and  Pitris  aquilina,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 
sections  of  the  leaves,  forming  two  rectilineal  series,  lie  right  and  left  of  the 
single  principal  section  of  the  bilateral  stem,  an  arrangement  which  is  in  these 
cases  dependent  on  the  horizontal  growth. 

The  relationship  of  lateral  arrangement  and  symmetry  to  the  external  cni'i- 
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ronment  of  the  plant  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  fact  that  multlkteral  shoots 
usually  grow  upright,  while  bilateral  shoots  generally  lie  horizontal,  the  principal 
section  being  then  vertical.  Many  bilateral  shoots  cling  on  one  side  to  a  horizontal, 
oblique,  or  vertical  support,  as  the  Marchantieje,  JungerftiannicEe,  the  ivy,  &c. ; 
and  in  that  case  the  principal  section  is  at  right  angles  to  the  support.  Bilateral 
Structures,  leaves  or  whole  shoots  and  systems  of  shoots,  generally  form  their  two 
sides  to  which  the  principal  section  is  perpendicular  very  differently  in  respect 
io  the  external  world ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  a  right  and  left  half  (right  and  left 
of  the  principal  section),  there  is  also  a  clear  distinction  between  an  upper  and 
under  side,  an  attached  and  free  side,  a  dark  and  light  side;  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  dependence  of  lateral  arrangement  on  external  conditions  is  most 
clearly  evident. 

In  each  special  case  it  must,  however,  be  left  for  more  exact  observation  to 
settle  how  far  the  position  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  members  of  a  plant  are 
determined  by  internal  relationships  of  growth,  or  by  external  influences',  a  question 
which  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  answered  when  not  decided  by  experiment.  To 
this  end  the  ipsearches  on  Marchanlia  polyniorpha,  begun  by  Mirbel  in  1835  and 
carried  on  with  great  success  by  Dr.  PfefTer  in  1870  {/.  c),  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
Dr.  Pfetfer  shows  that  the  two  flat  sides  of  the  gemmae  of  this  liverwort  are 
identical ;  i.  t.  each  of  the  two  sides  has  the  power  of  forming  root-hairs  when 
turned  downwards.  Bilateral  arrangement  and  differentiation  of  the  upper  and 
under  sides  are  first  developed  in  the  flat  shoot  which  springs  from  the  gemma.' 
The  side  of  the  shoot  exposed  to  light,  whatever  its  position,  becomes  under  all 
circumstances  ihe  upper  side  which  forms  stomata,  the  dark  side  Incomes  the  under 
side  which  produces  root-hairs  and  leaf-Uke  processes.  Even  after  the  lateral 
shoots  have  been  formed,  the  two  sides  of  the  gemma  itself  are  still  alike.  Similar 
relationships  may  also  prevail  in  the  germinating  spores  of  creeping  Jungermanniese 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  prothalUum  of  Ferns ;  but  on  this  point  more  exact 
researches  arc  still  wanting.  In  Ferns  only  thus  much  is  known,  that  (according 
to  Wigand)  when  the  light  is  stronger  froni  one  side,  the  principal  section  places 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  illumination,  while  the  apex  of  the  axis  of 
growth  is  turned  towards  the  shade. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  serve  as  a  deGnition  only  of  the  most  important  ideas, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  points  of  view  from  which  observations  must  be  made.  The 
results  obtained  by  them  cannot  be  given  in  detail;  and  since  a  definite  theoty  has  not 
yet  been  elaborated,  a  more  detailed  description  must  deal  with  numerous  peculiari- 
ties and  critical  comparisons,  for  which  we  have  no  space.  A  few  important  facts  may, 
.  nevertheless,  be  briefly  mentioned. 

(i)  In  reference  to  the  Direction  of  the  Axit  afGronvih,  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
rule  that  the  origin  of  a  new  individual  coincides  w[th  the  commencement  of  a  new 
direction  of  growth.  This  is  very  strikingly  the  case  in  the  swarmspores  of  (Edogonium 
(*'ig-  4,  P>  9)1  the  longitudinal  axis  of  which  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  filament  which 
produces  them,  and  becomes  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  new  plant ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  origin  of  new  filaments  of  Nosioc  and  Rivularia  (see  Book  1 1,  Algs).  In 
many  Cryptogams,  researches  have  not  yet  been  made  on  this  point,  or  it  would  carry 
us  too  far  to  mention  them.    It  may  be  mentioned,  merely  by  way  of  example,  that  the 


'  Compnre  Hofmeiiiter,  Altgemeine  Morphologic,  {{  33,  i^. 
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axis  of  growth  of  the  embryo  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  is  distinctly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  archegoniuni.  In  Phanerogams  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  embryonal  stem  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  ovule;  the  apex  of  the  young  stem  is  formed  in  a  direction 
different  to  that  of  the  ovule,  and  it  continues  its  growth  in  this  direction.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  s^rocarp  of  Mosses  forms  an  exception  to  this  manner  of  growth,  if  it  is 
considered  as  a  new  individual,  but  this  appears  very  questionable ;  it  grows  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  archegonium,  and  even  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  stem  when  the 
archegonium  is  apical  (i.  e.  in  Acrocarpous  Mosses). 

A  second  remark  relates  to  the  fixation  of  the  base  of  the  axis  of  growth.  In  alt 
lateral  members  and  bifurcations  the  base  is  the  fixed  point  at  which  the  branching  or 
new  formation  begins;  and  in  the  new  formation  of  an  axis  of  growth  from  swarm- 
spores  and  fertilised  oospheres,  the  growth  in  a  definite  direction  does  not  begin  until 
some  one  cell  has  become  fixed.  This  occurs  in  all  swarmspores,  which  do  not  begin 
to  grow  into  tubes  and  filaments  until  their  hyaline  end,  the  anterior  one  in  the 
swarming,  has  become  fixed,  even  if  only  on  ^e  surface  of  the  water.  The  ger- 
minating spore  also  of  Ferns  and  Equisetacez  puts  out  at  an  early  stage  a  root-hair 
which  fixes  it  to  the  support  (the  macrospore  of  Rhizocarps  and  SelaginellesE  does  not 
require  this  in  consequence  of  its  weight).  In  a  similar  manner  also  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  embryo  of  Phanerogams  does  not  begin  until  it  has  become  attached  at 
its  posterior  end  to  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  The  embryo  of  Vascular  Cryptogams 
produced  by  a  sexual  process  fixes  itself  laterally  by  the  portion  called  the  foot  into  the 
tissue  of  the  pro:hallium. 

It  is  only  in  some  Algse  of  the  simplest  structure  that  there  is  no  attachment  of 
a  point  of  the  newly  constituted  plant  to  an  external  object  (for  which  purpose  any 
portion  of  the  generating  body  may  serve).  In  this  case  the  opposition  of  base  and 
apex  disappears;  growth  may  then  produce  a  uniform  arrangement  in  different  and 
even  opposite  directions;  simple  threads  result  in  which  an  anterior  and  posterior  end 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  as  in  some  Desmjdiex  and  Diatoms,  or  spherical  families 
of  cells,  like  Glaocapia. 

But  when  once  a  fixed  point  is  established  as  a  base,  the  increase  of  length  tabes 
place  uniformly  in  one  direction  only  from  it ;  i.  e.  whatever  grows  in  this  direction  is  a 
member  of  a  morphologically  definite  character.  This  does  not  however  prevent  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  growth  in  the  opposite  direction;  but  the  member  which  is  formed 
in  this  direction  is  of  a  difTcrest  nature  morphologically ;  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  the 
embryos  of  Phanerogams,  in  which,  according  to  J.  Hanstein's  recent  researches,  the 
origin  of  the  primary  root  is  in  foct  such  that  its  longitudinal  axis  must  be  considered 
as  the  prolongation  of  that  of  the  stem  in  a  posterior  direction. 

(j)  IVilb  rtfirenee  to  ibc  Rflalioni  of  Symmetry,  the  most  importint  point  is  that  dicho- 
tomous  branching  is  frequently  repeated  in  one  and  the  same  plane  in  thallomes  (as  in 
Fucacez  and  Mttxgeria),  stems  {Marcbaatia,  Stiagiralla '),  and  leaves  (in  some  Ferns). 
A  different  development  then  generally  takes  place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of 
dichotomy,  one  side  of  the  shoot  clinging  closely  to  the  ground  or  to  upright  bodies  (as 
in  Hepaticc),  or  one  side  turning  to  the  light,  the  other  side  to  the  shade  (Selaginellex) ; 
in  such  cases  the  shoots  have  their  greatest  diameter  in  the  plane  of  dichotomy. 
Where  no  such  different  development  of  the  two  sides  occurs,  as  in  Lyeopodium  (espe- 
cially L.  Selage  according  to  Cramer),  consecutive  bifurcations  may  take  place  in 
different  planes;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  roots  of  Lycopodiacex  (see  Niigeli 
and  Leilgeb,  and  Pfeffer,  /.  c.  p.  97}. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  usually  impossible,  without  experiment,  to 
determine  whether  the  position  of  Che  principal  section  of  bilateral  shoots  and  leaves 
is  directly  brought  about  by  external  conditions,  such  as  pressure,  gravitation,  and 
light*.    The  position  of  the  principal  section  usually  shows  a  definite  relation  to  the 


I  In  the  roots  of  Magiiulla,  however,  the  successive  bifurcalions  lie  in  planes  at  right  angles. 
•  This  subject  has  been  treated  by  Hofmeister  (Allgemeinc  Morph.  JJ  aj,  74)  from  another 
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mother-shoot,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  light,  and  pressure 
(the  latter  in  clinging  or  climbing  plants,  such  as  ivy,  Jungermannie^  Ac.)-    It  's 
therefore  probable  that  internal  and  external  causes  generally  cooperate  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  anjt  of  a  member  when  first  formed,  as  weU  as  of  its 
latenl  shoots'.    Furtier  development  may  show  new  relations  to  the  original  axis  and 
to  entemal  influences.    The  horiiontal  lateral  shoots  of  numerous  woody  Dicotyledons 
with  alteraate  leaves  in  two  rows  have  the  principal  seclion  vertical,  their  rows  of  leaves 
right  and  left.    The  axillary  buds  of  these  leaves  which  remain  dormant  through 
the  winter  show  an  altogether  different  disposition  of 
their  parts;  the  axis  of  the  bud  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  mother-shoot;  it  bears  its  leaves  in  two  rows,  one 
facing  the  sky  and  the  other  the  earth  (Fig.  155) ;  the 
mid-ribs  of  the  folded  leaves  are  always  turned  out- 
wards, away  from  the  mother-axis;  the  principal  axis 
of  the  whole  bilateral  shoot  (the  bud)  is  horizontal. 
But   when  the   bud  unfolds  in   the   spring,   a   torsion 
takes  place  of  such  a  nature  that  the  principal  section 
assumes  a  vertical  position,  the  prominent  mid-ribs  of 
the  leaves  turn  downwards,  while  their  faces  turn  up- 
wards; and  thus  the  lateral  shoot  ofa  horizontal  mother- 
shoot  acquires  the  s: 
fact  that  the  two  r 
bud  arise  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  consequently 
both  in  a  vertical  plane,  might  be  referred  to  the  im- 
mediate .  influence    of  gravitation ;   but    this   view    is 
opposed  by  the  fact,  among  others,  that  the  position  of 
the  terminal  bud'  of  the  horizontal  mother-shoot  is 
Ftc.  ttt— Lwmil  bull  of .  liortKPiml  bimcli  „     ,  .t      ,.     .     ■-«.         .        .      ^      •  j   .-.       i 

(rfcnvaniMdMiuiiBOKcmiHri.  In  vcnkii    usually  from  the  first  different.     In  Ccrcu  and  Cerylia, 

l™i'^J!S'^iiii''iii^'h^^^^''tht'tlIiII    '<"■  example,  the  terminal  bud  stands  on  the  under 

™TrfThe  wo  "•^^^xu^'by"™'  ^    ^'^^  "^  ''"^  horizontal  end  of  the  branch,  and  its  leaves 

tht  <:«iuT  h  ihe  K^un;  i»ini  or  ihc  buii.  «thc     right  and  left  of  the  vertical  principal  section  of  the 

r^iioTiiie  nioiheri'ooii'^jiiorH™  Df'gmi'    tud.     The  position   of  a   terminal  bud  may  be  easily 

'"'"'^  represented  by  turning  Fig,  155  so  that  the  parent  axis 

a  lies  above,  the  subtending  leaf  i  beneath  the  bud  (the  apparently  tenrinal  bud  thus 

becoming  axillary),  and  the  vertical  line  -v  becomes  horizontal.     This  difference,  which 

exists  from  the  very  first  in  the  position  of  the  lateral  and  terminal  buds  in  horizontal 

bilateral  mother-shoots,  excludes  the  immediate  influence  of  gravitation  ;  but  by  a  useful 

adaptation,  even  in  the  bud  all  the  parts  are  so  arranged  that  by  a  single  twist  of  the  axis 

during  unfolding,  they  assume  those  positions  which  are  most  favourable  for  the  functions 

of  the  leaves,  and  by  which  their  faces  are  turned  towards  the  light.    In  the  terminal 

buds  of  such  shoots  this  twisting  is  not  necessary.    Whether  it  is  gravitation  or  the 

influence  of  light  on  growth  which  occasions  this  torsion  of  the  axis  of  the  bud  is  not 


lintofvien 


consulting  Ihe  facts  themselves  I  find  much  Ihal  is  not  in  agreement  with  his 
r  interpretation  I  arrive  at  essentially  difTerenl  conclusions,  the  reasons  for 

which  cannot  be  explained  here  in  detail. 

'  In  order  to  determine  this  question  experimentally,  the  apparatus  which  is  described  in  Book 

111.  Chap.  3.  Sect.  10.  should  be  used,  a  drum  which  holds  the  plant  and  which  rotates  slowly 

round  a  horizontal  axis. 

'  It  is  for  our  present  parpose  the  same  whether  ihe  bud  at  the  end  of  Ihe  horizontal  shoot  he 

its  true  terminal  bud.  or  a  lateral  bud  the  development  of  which  is  induced  by  the  abortion  of  a 

terminal  bud,  as  in  Ctrcis  and  Corylui.     In  reference  lo  the  position  of  the  terminal  bud  Jl  is  nlso 

indiflcrent  Ihal  the  position  of  Ihe  lateral  buds  is  sometimes  not  quile  horizontal,  but  a  liltle 

oblique  npwards  and  outwards,  as  in  Cotylus,  Cillis,  &c. 
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the  question  now  under  discussion.  But  the  most  important  result  is  that  the  principal 
sectbns  of  the  axillary  buds  of  a  bilateral  mother-shoot  may  have  greatly  varying  posi- 
tions, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  bud  is  independent 
of  gravitation ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  definite  relationship  to  the  mother-axis 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  bud.  The  axillary  bud  of  such  a  shoot  may 
arise  either  laterally  or  on  the  under  or  upper  side ' ;  in  all  cases  its  leaves  turn  their 
prominent  mid-ribs  outwards,  away  from  the  mother-shoot,  so  that  the  principal  section 
of  the  bud  is  always  at  the  same  time  an  axial  longitudinal  section  of  the  mother-shoot. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  study  of  two-  or  three-year-old  seed- 
lings of  Ibuja  and  other  Cupressinez.  The  leaves  of  the  primary  stem  are  arranged 
below  in  alternating  whorls  of  fours,  and  consequently  in  eight  longitudinal  rows; 
higher  up  the  whorls  are  alternate  and  of  three  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  in  six  rows. 
The  axillary  shoots,  the  number  of  which  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
appear,  both  in  the  eight-rowed  and  in  the  six-rowed  region  of  the  stem,  to  be  generally 
in  two  rows,  so  that  in  reference  to  its  branching  the  primary  stem  is  bilateral  (other 
positions  of  the  branches  occur,  however,  higher  up,  especially  later).  These  lateral 
shoots  of  the  first  order  begin  at  once  with  alternating  whorls  of  two  leaves,  or  a 
decussate  arrangement;  and  the  first  pair  always  stands  right  and  left  of  the  subtend- 
ing-leaf.  Every  such  lateral  shoot  of  the  first  order  usually  produces  a  bilateral 
branch-system,  which  spreads  out  in  one  plane.  This  plane  is  usually  horizont.il  in 
seedlings  of  Ibuja  gigatitea,  T.  LMii,  &c.,  and  the  principal  section  therefore  vertical, 
But  this  is  not  without  exception ;  lateral  branch-systems  are  formed  here  and  there 
spreading  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  principal  section  of  which  is  therefore  horizontal;  and 
this  is  sometimes  repeated  in  some  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  second  order.  I  found, 
however,  on  a  strong  seedling  of  Ci^nuui  La-wioniana  seventeen  lateral  systems  of 
shoots  (standing  in  two  opposite  rows  on  the  primary  stem)  all  spreading  in  a  vertical 
plane,  while  only  one  lower  system  spread  horizontally.  These  differences  in  the 
podlion  of  the  principal  section  of  lateral  branch-systems  are  not  however  brought 
about  by  toreions,  which  would  easily  be  recognised  from  the  phyllotaxis;  they  are 
original,  and  permanent.  Where  a  lateral  shoot  of  the  first  order  branches  hori- 
zontally, its  branches  are  produced  only  from  the  axils  of  leaves  that  stand  right  and 
left;  where  it  branches  vertically,  only  from  the  axils  of  leaves  that  stand  above  and 
below.  Now  since  the  principal  sections  of  these  lateral  branch-systems  have  altogether 
diHerent  inclinations  to  the  horizon,  it  is  scarcely  piossible  to  suppose  that  gravitation 
(or  light)  has  any  immediate  influence  on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
second  order.  The  vertical  position  of  the  principal  section  of  lateral  shoots  of  the 
first  order  is  much  more  constant  in  Araucaria  excelia;  and  here,  as  horticultural 
experience  shows,  we  have  a  phenomenon  inherent  to  lateral  arrangement ; — lateral 
shoots,  planted  vertically  as  cuttings,  take  root  and  continue  to  grow  |Vertically,  but 
produce  only  lateral  shoots  in  two  rows ;  the  branch  which  has  once  been  produced  as 
a  lateral  shoot  does  not  change,  when  placed  vertically,  into  a  many-sided  primary  stem'. 

I  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  species  of  the  genus  Begonia,  which  show  that  the 
relation  of  the  bilateral  arrangement  of  the  parts  to  external  influences  may  be  entirely 
different  in  very  closely  allied  forms,  while  it  is  constant  for  members  of  the  same  plant. 
The  leaves  of  Begonias  are  alternate  in  two  rows;  on  thick  stems  the  two  rows 
approximate  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  other  side  of  the  stem  appears  naked ; 
the  shoot  is  thus  not  only  bilateral,  but  it  has  a  leaf-bearing  anterior  and  a  naked 
posterior  side  which  are  very  unlike.  The  blade  of  the  leaves  is  very  unsymmetrical, 
one  half  being  much  larger.  The  larger  halves  of  all  the  leaves  are  turned  towards 
the  posterior  side  of  the  stem ;  and  this  can  be  used  to  distinguish  the  posterior  and 

'  Axillary  shoots  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  molher^hoot  near  its  base  in  Orel's,  and 
bear  inHoresceacei. 

■  [Thij  is  not  without  exception ;  see  Go;pperl,  Acta  Acad.  Not.  Cur.  [868,  p.  34.  t,  i,] 
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anterior  sides  even  in  slender-stemmed  species,  as  B.  undulala  and  inearttata,  although 
in  these  cases  the  leaves  are  not  approximated  on  the  anterior  side,  but  follow  exactly 
the  divergence  J.  It  is  well  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  leaf-stalks  of  Begonias  are 
moderately  heliotropic,  while  the  axes  of  the  shoot  are  scarcely  so.  In  thick  axes 
heliotropism  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting ;  in  slender  axes  (B.  undulata  and  incamata) 
it  is  always  very  slight.  Some  species  with  moderately  thick  stems,  as  B.  Ftnehaffeltu 
and  manicala,  grow  upright  when  the  light  comes  from  one  side;  very  thick -stemmed 
species  bend  without  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  while  slender-stemmed  species 
allow  their  weak  branches  to  hang  down  without  pointing  in  any  one  definite  direction. 
If  attention  be  now  paid  to  the  direction  in  which  the  stems  bend,  the  plane  of 
curvature  is  found  always  to  coincide  with  the  principal  section  of  the  shoot  which 
divides  it  into  two  similar  halves,  each  possessing  a  row  of  leaves.  A  definite  relation- 
ship is  also  manifested  between  the  tendency  to  bend  and  the  relative  thickness  and 
length  of  the  iotemodes.  If  the  thickness  of  the  intcmodes  be  represented  by  t,  then, 
in  the  upright  stems  of  Begonia  minj,  Mobringi,  and  lintiala,  their  respective  lengths 
are  9,  ]'i,  and  a  ;  in  the  slightly  curved  B.  manicata  it  is  i  or  less;  but  in  procumbent 
and  stronjily-curved  stems  as  low  as  o'7  (B.  bydrocotylifolia),  a■^  (B.  pmiaala),  and  O's 
{B.  ricinifolia).  In  the  slender-stemmed  upright  species  the  rows  of  leaves  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  one  another ;  in  the  species  with  slightly-curved  thicker  stems 
they  approach  on  the  anterior  side;  in  the  very  thick-stemmed  species  which  are  bent 
downwards  the  insertions  of  the  leaves  are  placed  entirely  on  the  anterior  side'.  In 
the  thick-stemmed  species  the  stem  curves  downwards  with  the  anterior  ade  concave, 
or  lies  procumbent ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  always  the  leafless  posterior  side  which 
faces  downwards  and  puts  out  adventitious  roots  (B.  rieinifolia  and  macrapbylla).  In 
species  on  the  other  hand  which  have  tall  stems  and  slender  intemodes,  the  branches 
hang  down,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  posterior  side  which  becomes  convex  and  faces 
upwards  {B.  undulata  and  meamata).  Or,  in  other  words,  if  we  look  at  the  buds,  in 
the  slender-stemmed  forms  all  the  larger  halves  of  the  leaves  when  first  formed  turn 
upwards,  while  in  the  thick-stemmed  forms  they  turn  downwards.  The  want  of  sym- 
metry of  the  leaves  is  thus,  when  the  position  of  the  bud  is  inclined,  opposed  to 
gravitation,  and  when  the  stem  is  upright  has  no  relationship  with  it.  In  species  with 
short  intemodes  and  thick  stems  only  a  few  lateral  shoots  are  developed,  in  those 
with  slender  stems  a  great  many.  Such  a  relation  constantly  occurs  in  other  cases 
(Cactacea;,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  to  an  extreme  extent  in  Ijoein).  The  bilateral  arrange- 
ment of  the  lateral  branches  is  connected  with  that  of  the  parent  axis  in  the  following 
way : — in  all  species  the  posterior  side  of  the  lateral  branch,  and  hence  the  larger  halves 
of  the  leaves,  faces  the  parent  axis ;  the  principal  section  of  the  former  in  the  slender- 
stemmed  species  is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  latter.  In  thick-stemmed 
species,  where  the  axillary  shoots  are  approximated  in  front,  the  principal  section  of  the 
lateral  branch  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  parent  axis.  As  development  pro- 
gresses, the  branches  of  slender-stemmed  species  retain  nearly  their  original  position ; 
in  thick-stemmed  species  where  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  dilfer  greatly,  the  lateral 
branch  twists  in  such  a  manner  that  its  posterior  side  faces  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  the  parent  axis. 

I  have  DO  precise  information  as  to  the  mode  of  life  of  different  species  of 
Begonia,  but  suppose  that  those  species  in  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  are 
differentiated,  and  which  do  not  cling  to  the  ground,  may  have  the  power  of  climbing,  like 
the  ivy;  although  ot)servations  which  I  have  had  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  WUrzburg  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactory  result,  partly  because  the 
plants  were  already  too  old,  partly  because  the  access  of  light  was  possibly  too  small  on 


'  The  absnlate  measures  of  thickness  nin  almost  parallel  to  the  above-named  relative  ones  ;  the 
relatively  thickest  intemodes  are  also  usually  absolutely  the  thickest,  and  these  stems  show  the  most 
decided  tendency  to  a  horiiontal  growth. 
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the  anterior  side.  The  facts  stated  above  do  not  negative  the  hypothesis  that  with 
stronger  access  of  light  from  one  side  the  stems  of  Begonias  maf  possiblf  be  apheiio-. 
tropic.  It  appeals  moreover  from  lUartius  ('  Flora  brasiliensis,'  fasc.  XXVII.  p.  394)' 
thiit  at  least  some  Begonias  cling  to  rocks  and  the  stems  of  trees'. 

Sect.  -28.  Charaoteriatio  Forms  of  Iieaves  and  Shoots. — The  peculi- 
arities of  thallomes,  leaves,  axes,  and  roots  which  are  common  to  whole  classes, 
orders,  or  families,  are  the  subject  of  special  morphology  and  systematic  botany; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  study  the  special  organi- 
sation by  which  the  members  of  a  plant  become  adapted  to  perform  deliniie 
functions.  There  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  of  growth  which  recur  in  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  present  themselves  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  ordinary  phenomena,  and  which  are  for  this  reason  well  adapted  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  value  of  general  morphological  ideas.  Peculiarities 
of  this  kind  are  termed  character isiic,  and  they  must  be  briefly  mentioned  here, 
chiefly  in  order  to  explain  some  scientific  terms  which  will  be  used  in  Book  JI. 
We  may  limit  our  remarks  to  leaves  and  leaf-bearing  shoots,  since  the  forms 
of  the  thallus  will  be  treated  In  suflicient  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Thallophytes, 
and  those  of  roots  present  only  slight  characteristic  differences,  to  which  refe- 
rence has  already  been  made;  the  characteristic  forms  of  hairs  has  already  been 
sufficiently  alluded  to. 

(i)  Forms  of  Leaves.  When  fully  developed,  leaves  are  usually  flatly  extended 
plates  of  tissue,  the  extension  being  generally  in  directions  right  and  left  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  median  plane  or  principal  section,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  leaf  lies 
transversely  (at  right  angles  or  obliquely)  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  This 
is  generally  quite  true  for  the  base  of  flat  leaves ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  itself  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  median  plane,  so 
that  the  plane  of  extension  coincides  with  an  axial  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem, 
as  in  the  genera  Ixia,  Iris,  &c.  But  sometimes  the  leaves  are  not  flat,  but  conical 
or  polyhedral;  conical  with  almost  circular  transverse  section  in  Characefe  and 
Pilularia,  polyhedral  in  some  species  of  Mesemhryanlhemum  and  Aloi. 

The  outline  of  leaves  is  either  simpU  or  segmented;  the  former  is  the  case 
when  no  definitely  separated  parts  can  be  distinguished  in  the  leaf;  a  leaf  is 
segmented  when  it  consists  of  pieces  of  various  shapes,  which  are  more  or  less 
separated  from  one  another.  Leaves  which  are  not  flat  are  usually  simple,  as 
also  are  those  which  are  flat  but  small,  their  length  and  breadth  being  inconsider- 
able relatively  to  the  stem,  and  not  exceeding  a  few  millimetres  or  centimetres  in 
absolute  measurement.  Larger  leaves  are  usually  distinctly  segmented,  and  in 
general  the  degree  of  segmentation  increases  with  the  increase  of  size ;  the  small 
simple  leaves  of  Mosses,  for  instance,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  large  segmented 
leaves  of  Ferns,  the  small  simple  leaves  of  Lycopodiacese  and  Goniferoe  with  the 
large  compound  leaves  of  Cycadese,  the  small  simple  leaves  of  Linacete  with  the  large 
much-divided  leaves  of  the  nearly-allied  Geraniacese,  &c.  The  segmentation  of  leaves 
usually  consists  in  the  distinction  of  a  basal  portion  which  generally  remains  narrow, 
cylindrical,  or  prismatic,  and  of  an  upper  portion  which  is  flatly  extended ;   the 


iLiotropisin_see  Book  111.  Ch«p.  3,  S»ci.  8. 
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former  beinjr  called  the  leaf-stalk  or  pf/toU,  the  latter  Ihe  blade  or  lamina.  Or  the 
lower  portion  of  the  leaf  has  the  fonn  of  a  sheath  enclosing  the  stem  and 
younger  leaves  like  a  hollow  cylinder.  If  the  upper  part  is  flatly  expanded  the  leaf 
then  consists  of  a  sheath  or  vagina  and  a  blade ;  it  sometimes  also  happens  that  a 
stalk  intervenes  between  the  sheath-like  basal  portion  and  the  lamina,  as  in  Palms  and 
some  Aroidese  and  Umbellifene.  S^mentation  into  sheath,  petiole,  and  blade  may 
be  distinguished  as  longitudinal,  from  lateral  segmentation,  which  consists  of  actual 
branching,  as  in  pinnate,  deeply  lobed,  or  compound  leaves,  or  of  a  rudimentary 
branching,  as  in  indented,  toothed,  and  sinuate  leaves.  Leaves  are  termed  compound 
in  which  the  individual  lateral  pieces  of  the  lamina  are  completely  separated  at  their 
base ;  while  those  forms  are  termed  lobed  in  which  the  lateral  branches  are  only  more 
or  less  projecting  portions  which  unite  at  their  base.  If  the  individual  branches  of  a 
branched  leaf  are  sharply  separated,  each  branch  forms  independently,  so  to  speak,  a 
leaf,  and  is  hence  distinguished  as  a  leajlel.  The  pinnation,  like  Ihe  formation  of 
lobes,  may  be  repeated.  If  the  branches  are  obviously  arranged  in  two  rows  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be  pinnate  if  it  is  a  compound  leaf;  pinnately-lobed,  pinnaUsect,  or 
pinnatifid  if  the  divisions  are  incomplete ;  dentate,  serrate,  or  crenate  if  the  lateral 
projections  are  very  small  relatively  to  the  lamina.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  branches 
or  lobes  of  the  lamina  are  aggregated  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  and  radiate 
from  it,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  digitate,  palmatcly  lobed,  &c.  It  is  termed  pelt^e 
when  the  lamina  is  attached  not  by  a  portion  of  its  margin,  but  at  a  point 
on  its  under  surface  (as  in  Tropaolum,  Nelumbium,  &c,).  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  more  important  forms;  the  student  will  find  in  every  test-book  a  number  of 
other  distinctions  and  terms  employed  in  the  special  description  of  plants '. 

As  occasional  appendages,  which  indicate  a  still  further  segmentation  of  leaves, 
must  be  mentioned  stipules,  ligular  structures,  and  hood-like  outgrowths. 

Stipules  may  be  considered  as  lateral  branches  of  leaves  which  arise  at  their 
very  point  of  insertion ;  they  stand  in  pairs  right  and  left  of  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
either  entirely  distinct  from  it  (/ree)i3^  united  to  it  in  growth  {adnate);  each  single 
stipule  is  usually  bilaterally  un symmetrical,  and  its  shape  is  the  reflected  image 
of  the  other.  Stipules  are  not  formed  until  after  the  origin  of  the  leaf,  but  then 
grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  attain  their  final,  development  at  an  earlier  period; 
hence  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  position  of  the  parts  in  the  bud.  In 
vernation  they  either  extend  by  their  inner  margins  (those  facing  the  median  plane  of 
the  leaf)  over  the  back  of  the  leaf  and  cover  it  outside  either  partially  or  entirely, 
or  they  extend  in  front  of  the  leaf  (on  the  side  facing  the  stem)  right  and 
left,  and  thus  cover  the  parts  of  the  bud  next  youngest  in  age.  In  one  or  the 
other  of  these  modes  chambers  are  not  unfrequently  formed  by  the  stipules,  in  which 
the  formation  of  the  leaves  is  completed,  and  from  which  they  expand  and  unfold ; 
the  stipules  then  either  also  remain  and  unfold,  or  die  and  drop  off. 

The  term  liguU  is  applied  to  a  membranous  outgrowth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  leaf  of  Grasses  at  the  point  where  the  flat  lamina  bends  out  at  an  angle  from 
the  sheath;  it  stands  transversely  to  the  median  plane  of  the  leaf,.  Similar  out- 
growths are  also  found  elsewhere,  as  on  the  petals  of  Lychnis  and  Narcissus  (where 

'  [Gray's  Botnnical  Text-book,  Part  1.  St'niclural  Botany.  1879,  gives  perhaps  (he  best  English 
exposition  of  the  current  terminology  of  Flowering  plants,] 
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they  form  the  so-called  Corona),  on  the  leaves  of  Allium,  &c.,  and  may  be  included 
in  the  general  term  of  ligular  structures.  Otitgrowths  sometimes  occur  from  the 
posterior  (outer)  side  of  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  the  large  hood-like  appendages 
of  the  stamens  in  Asclepiadese. 

It  is  only  in  some  Muscinese  that  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  consists  throughout  of 
a  single  layer  of  cells.  Usually,  especially  in  large  leaves,  the  tissue  is  composed 
of  several  layers,  and,  in  vascular  plants,  is  distinguished  into  epidermis,  paren- 
chjmiatous  fundamental  tissue,  and  fibro- vascular  bundles.  The  fundamental  tissue 
is  tenned  mesophyll ;  the  system  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  running  into  the 
leaf  forms  the  so-called  venation.  In  the  leaves  of  many  Mosses  which  otherwise 
consist  of  only  one  layer,  there  runs  in  the  middle  from  the  base  towards  the 
apex  a  bundle  of  several  layers,  called  the  mid-rib;  in  leaves  of  more  com- 
plicated structure  there  is  also  usually  a  mid-rib  -which  runs  from  the  t^se  to  the 
apez  of  the  lamina,  and  divides  it  more  or  less  symmetrically  into  two  halves. 
The  same  occurs  in  every  lateral  leaflet  or  in  every  branch  or  lobe  of  the  lamina  ; 
from  the  mid-rib  spring  the  lateral  veins  which  run  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  In 
larger  leaves,  especially  those  of  Dicotyledons,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which 
traverse  the  mid-rib  and  its  stronger  branches  are  enclosed  in  a  thick  paren- 
chymatous layer  of  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  differ  from  those  of  the  mesophyll. 
Usually  these  veins  project  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  larger  the 
whole  lamina  the  more  strongly  are  they  constructed  (especially  the  mid-rib). 
The  finer  veins,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  single  fibro-vascular  bundles,  often 
branching  extensively,  which  run  through  the  mesophyll  of  the  lamina  itself. 
The  kind  of  venation  varies  in  different  classes  of  vascular  plants,  and  is  often 
very  characteristic  of  large  groups.  This  will  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  the 
proper  place. 

In  Characese,  Muscinese,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
are  usually  similar,  being  either  simple  or  segmented  in  the  same  manner,  although 
the  segmentation,  especially  in  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  is  simpler  in  young  than  in 
the  large  leaves  of  mature  plants.  But  it  also  happens,  even  in  Cryptogams,  that 
leaves  of  very  different  forms  are  found  on  the  same  plant.  Thus  some  Aluscinex 
form  colourless  minute  leaves  on  the  underground  creeping  shoots,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  organs  of  reproduction  they  often  produce  leaves  of  a  different 
shape  from  those  on  the  rest  of  the  upright  parts.  In  the  same  manner  among 
Ferns  the  leaves  on  the  underground  shoots  (stolons)  of  Struthiopkris  germanica 
are  represented  by  thin  membranous  scales,  which  are  replaced  on  the  upright  end 
of  the  stolon  by  large  green  pinnate  leaves.  In  Sahinia,  among  Rhizocarps,  each 
whorl  consists  of  two  simple  roundish  leaves  which  rise  into  the  air,  and  one  that 
hangs  down  into  the  water  and  consists  of  filiform  branches.  Even  in  Coniferse  and 
Cycadeffi  variation  in  the  leaves  of  the  individual  plant  is  much  more  common ; 
while  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  the  shapes  of  leaves  become  extra- 
ordinarily variable,  not  only  on  the  same  plant  but  often  on  the  same  axis. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  leaves  are  the  scale-  or  'cataphyllary'  leaves' 
and  the  foliage-leaves. 

'  [Henfrey,  in  his  tianslation  of  Braun's  '  KejuvenesceDcc  ir 
Physiological  Mcmoii^  1853),  fiisl  proposed  lo   render  the   I 
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The  foliage'kavK '  are  always  disiinguished  by  iheir  green  colour,  owing  to 
their  containing  chlorophyll  (which  however  is  sometimes  concealed  by  red  sap); 
and  it  is  these  which,  in  popular  language,  are  exclusively  called  leaves.  Usually 
they  are  the  largest  foliar  organs  of  the  plant,  lasting  the  longest,  and  distinguished 
by  the  greater  degree  of  segmentation  of  the  outline,  as  well  as  by  the  more  perfect 
development  of  their  tissue.  As  the  chief  store-houses  of  chlorophyll  they  are  the 
most  important  organs  of  assimilation,  and  are  always  destined  to  be  expanded  to  the 
light  even  when  they  are  formed  on  underground  growing  pKiints  (as  in  Sabal,  Pteru 
aquilitia,  &c.).  When  small  they  are  usually  produced  in  great  numbers  on  a  shoot ; 
as  they  increase  in  size  their  number  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  diminishes  in 
proportion.  In  this  respect  the  numerous  small  leaves  of  Mosses  may  be  compared 
with  the  few  large  leaves  of  Fems,  the  numerous  small  leaves  of  Conifers  with  the 
few  large  ones  of  Cycads,  &c. 

Scale-  or  Ca/apkyl/ary  leaves  are  usually  produced  on  underground  shoots, 
and  remain  buried  in  the  earth,  although  they  also  frequently  occur  above  ground, 
especially  as  an  envelope  to  the  winter-buds  of  woody  plants  (as  the  Horse -Chesnut, 
Oak,  &c.)-  In  the  genus  Pmus  the  primary  and  strong  lateral  axes  form  leaves 
of  this  kind  only;  the  acicular  foliage- leaves  appear  in  tufts  on  small  axillary 
shoots;  in  Cyi:as  scale-leaves  alternate  regularly  on  the  stem  with  large  foliage- 
.  leaves.  Seedlings  (as  of  the  Oak)  and  the  lateral  shoots  from  underground  axes 
ol^en  begin  with  scales  and  only  advance  at  a  later  period  to  the  production  of 
foliage-leaves  (e.  g.  Strulhiopkris,  JEgopodium,  Orchis,  Polygonatum,  &c.).  In 
parasites  and  plants  which  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  (saprophytes)  and 
are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  {f.g.  Monotropa,  Neotiia,  Corallorhisa,  Orobanche,  &c.) 
the  scales  are  the  only  foliar  structures  of  the  vegetative  parts,  the  foliage-leaves  being 
absent.  Even  in  those  plants  whose  foliage-leaves  are  much  segmented  the  scales 
remain  simple ;  they  are  distinguished  by  a  broad  base,  usually  diminutive  length, 
the  absence  of  prominent  veins,  and  by  forming  no  chlorophyll  or  only  very  Utile. 
They  are  colourless,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  often  brown ;  their  texture  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  fleshy,  succulent  (as  in  some  bulbs),  membranous,  or  tough  like 
leather. 

In  Phanerogams,  especially  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  several  other 
forms  of  leaves  make  their  appearance  as  a  preliminary  to  ferdiisaiion — bracts, 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels.  The  thick  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons  will  be 
spoken  of  in  detail  as  a  peculiarity  of  these  classes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  we  are  justified  in  considering 
all  other  forms  of  leaves  as  subsequent  metamorphoses  of  foliage-leaves ;  and  these 
latter  are  therefore  regarded  as  the  original  typical  leaves.  When  they  lost  their 
original  function — the  assimilation  of  food-materials — and  served  Other  purposes, 
they  assumed  at  the  same  time  other  forms  and  structure.  The  same  is  meant 
when  certain  tendrils  and  spines  are  said  to  be  metamorphosed  leaves.    Leaf-Undrils 

Laubblatt  by  ' hfpsophyll,'  'cataphyll,'  and  'mphyll.'  The  two  Gr&t  of  these  are  useful  aildilions 
to  botanical  lerminolc^ ;  the  last,  however,  does  nol  seem  lo  be  required,  being  precisely  equivalent 
to  th«  term  folioge-lear,  which  is  already  in  general  use  (hypsuphyll  ~  bract)] . 

'  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  formations  of  leaves  in  A.  Bra.un,  Verjiingung  in  der 
Ilalur,  Frciliur);  i  S4g-f  o,  p.  66.     (Kay  iii>c.,  Bol.  and  Phys.  Mem.  iSf  3.  p.  61.] 
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are  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves  which  have  become  filifomi,  and  possess  the  power 
of  winding  round  slender  bodies  and  thus  of  serving  as  climbing  organs  (as  in 
Vi'cia,  GloTiosa,  Smilax  aspera,  Ac).  Leaf-spints  are  leaves  which  have  developed 
into  long,  conical,  pointed,  woody  bodies;  they  take  the  place  of  foliage-leaves 
(BerSeris)  or  stipules  {Xanlhium  spinosum,  some  species  of  Acaria).  These  two 
kinds  of  metamorphosis  occur  almost  exclusively  in  Flowering  plants  (Angio- 
sperms),  the  morphological  and  physiological  perfection  of  which,  in  comparison 
with  Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms,  is  especially  due  to  the  capability  of  their  leaves 
to  assume  the  most  various  forms. 

(a)  Forms  of  Skaols.  The  axis  of  leaf-bearing  shoots  is,  when  sufBciently 
developed,  usually  columnar,  with  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  surface.  If  the  growth 
in  length  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  in  thickness,  the  short  column  forms 
a  plate,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  Allium  Cepa,  and  Isoeles ;  if  the  growth  in  length  is 
somewhat  greater,  with  at  the  same  time  considerable  increase  of  thickness, 
rounded  or  elongated  masses  are  produced  (as  the  tuber  of  the  Potato  and  Arti- 
choke, the  a€rial  stems  of  Mamntillaria  and  Euphorbia  melo/ormts) ;  when  the 
growth  in  length  greatly  preponderates  we  have  stems,  scapes,  and  filiform  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds.  Very  commonly  the  same  shoot  shows  differences  of  this 
kind  in  successive  stages  of  its  longitudinal  growth ;  thus  the  stem  of  the  Onion, 
which  is  at  first  broad  and  tabular,  afterwards  rises  as  a  high  naked  scape,  the 
end  of  which  in  its  turn  remains  short,  and  thus  produces  the  umbellate  in- 
florescence ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  thick  tuber  of  the  Potato  is  only  the 
swollen  end  of  a  slender  filiform  shoot  Among  the  numerous  deviations  from 
the  columnar  form  of  the  axis  the  conical  Is  of  peculiar  interest.  The  conical 
stem  is  of  two  kinds ;  it  may  be  slender  at  the  base,  increasing  in  thickness  with 
further  growth  in  length,  so  that  each  portion  of  the  axis  is  thick  in  proportion 
to  its  youih,  and  the  upright  stem  resembles  a  cone  placed  upon  its  point;  the 
growing  apex  then  lies  on  the  surface  which  is  turned  uppermost,  or  rises  above 
it  as  an  upright  cone.  This  form  occurs  in  the  stepis  of  Tree-ferns,  Palms,  in 
Maize  and  in  many  Aroidea; ;  it  depends  on  the  absence  of  a  secondary  growth 
in  thickness,  while,  widi  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  young  tissue  of  the  stem  becomes 
constantly  larger  in  circumference  immediately  beneath  its  apex ;  when  this  in- 
crease ceases,  the  circumference  of  the  later  increment  of  length  remains  the 
same,  and  the  inverted  conical  stem  continues  to  grow  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
The  second  form  of  conical  stem  is  caused  by  a  long -continued  secondary  growth 
in  thickness  together  with  the  small  circumference  of  the  shoot  at  the  growing  point; 
this  occurs  in  Conifers  and  many  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  older  stems  of'which 
are  thick  below  but  slender  above,  and  thus  resemble  a  slender  cone  placed  on 
its  base. 

-  The  habit  of  a  leafy  axis  or  of  a  segment  of  one  is  usually  in  close  relation 
to  the  number,  size,  and  formalion  of  its  leaves.  If  the  inlemodes  are  very  short 
but  the  leaves  small  and  numerous,  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  axis  is  nowhere 
exposed,  and  the  leaves  only  are  seen,  as  in  species  of  Thuja  and  Cupressus,  and 
some  Mosses  (TBuf'i/faw);  in  such  cases  whole  branch -systems  frequenUy  have  the 
appearance  of  multipinnate  leaves.  If  the  closely  packed  leaves  are  large,  they  form 
a  rosette  enveloping  the  end  of  the  stem,  while  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  aro 
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clothed  with  the  remains  of  the  leaves,  or  are  naked,  as  in  Tree-Ferns,  procumbent 
species  ot  Aspidium,  Palms,  species  of  Aloi',  &c. 

If  a  cfjmparison  is  made  between  the  amount  of  development  in  bulk  which 
takes  place  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  axis  of  a  shoot,  we  find  as  extremes  on  one 
side,  for  example,  the  Cacti  {Cereus,  Mammillaria,  Echinocaclus,  &c.)  with  gigantic 
axes  and  entirely  abortive  leaves,  on  the  other  side  the  Crassulaceae  with  fleshy 
crowded  leaves  and  comparatively  weak  stems;  or  on  one  side  the  underground 
tubers  of  the  Potato  with  scarcely  visible  scales,  and  on  the  other  side  the  bulbs 
of  Liliaceffi  with  fleshy  scales  which  entirely  envelope  tlie  short  stem. 

In  reference  to  the  fonnation  of  leaves  which  appear  on  the  shoots,  it  must 
first  be  noted  whether  the  same  axis  always  produces  only  similar  leaves  or  such 
as  gradually  vary  in  form.  The  firet  is  the  case,  for  ex:implc,  in  most  Muscineae, 
Ferns,  Lycopodiaceie,  Rhizocarps,  all  Equisetacefe,  and  most  Conifers;  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  occurs  commonly  in  shrubby  Dicotyledons.  In  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  (to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Conifers)  it  not  unfrequently  happens 


that  the  different  forms  of  leaves  are  distributed  over  different  generations  of  shoots; 
certain  shoots  produce,  for  example,  little  or  nothing  but  foliage -leaves,  others 
produce  only  bracts  with  or  without  flowers  (e.  g.  Begonia).  In  such  cases  the 
shoots  may  be  designated,  according  to  their  leaves,  scaly  shoots,  leafy  shoots, 
bract-axes,  flowers,  peduncles,  &c.  On  this  point  further  detdls  will  be  given  in 
Book  II. 

It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  with  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms  (not 
with  Gymnosperms)  for  a  persistent  primary  axis  or  branch-system  to  continue  to 
grow  underground,  and  to  send  up  only  at  intervals  long  foliage-leaves  or  shoots, 
which  subsequently  disappear  in  their  turn  and  are  replaced  by  others.  When 
such  axes  or  branch-systems  lie  horizontally  or  obliquely  in  the  ground,  and 
produce  lateral  roots,  they  are  called  rhizomes  (Fig,  156),  (as  in  Iris,  Polygonalum, 
Pltris  aquilina  and  many  other  Ferns).  Frequently  they  die  at  the  posterior  and 
continue  to  grow  at  the  anterior  end.  Underground  iubtrs  and  iulbs  are  more 
transitory  structures,  usually  lasting  only  for  one  period  of  vegetation ;  the  ^forme* 
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are  characterised  by  the  preponderance  of  the  aitial  mass  with  a  very  small  amouDt 
of  leaves,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  preponderance  of  leaves  closely  packed 
round  a  short  stem.  If  the  lower  parts  of  a  plant  produce  slender  lateral  shoots 
with  small  scales  growing  upon  or  beneath  the  earth,  and  after  rooting  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mother-stock  pro duc%  foliage-shoots  or  shoots  stronger 
than  themselves,  they  are  called  stolons,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mgopodium  Podagraria, 
Fragaria,  Struthiopkris  germanka,  and  in  Mnium  and  CaSharima  among  Mosses. 

The  greatest  degree  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  shoots  is  displayed 
by  the  flat  leaf-like  axes  and  branch- systems,  and  by  the  stem-tendrils  and  spiny 
shoots  which  occur  frequently  in  Angiosperms.  Leaf-like  axes  {phyiloclades) 
are  found  in  those  Phanerogams  in  which  lai^e  green  foliage-leaves  are  wanting, 
and  they  replace  Ihera  physiologically;  their  axial  structure  is  of  considerable 
superficial  extent,  and  they  produce  and  expose  to  the  light  large  quantities  of 
chlorophyll ;  they  generally  bear  only  very  small  membranous  scale-leaves.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  Phyllodadui  among  Conifers,  Ruscus  among  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  among  Dicotyledons  in  Muhtenbeckta  ptatyclada  (PolygonaceEc), 
Xylophyila  (Euphorbiaceffi),  Carmichaelia  (PapilionaceSE),  and  in  Opunlia  broiiliensis 
and  Rhipsalt's  crispala  {Cactacese),  &c. 

SUm'ttndrils,  like  leaf-tendrils,  are  long,  slender,  filiform  structures,  which  have 
the  power  of  winding  spirally  round  slender  bodies  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  position 
with  which  they  come  laterally  into  contact,  and  thus  serve  as  climbing  organs ;  they 
spring  laterally  from  shoots  which  have  not  the  form  of  tendrils,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  foliage- leaves,  their  power  of  forming  leaves  being  mostly  limited 
to  very  minute  membranous  scales.  They  are  usually  easily  distinguished  from  leaf- 
tendrils  by  their  origin,  posidon,  and  by  the  production  of  leaves;  cases,  however, 
occur  where  the  morphological  nature  of  a  tendril  is  doubtful,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Cucurbitacex '.  Evident  examples  of  stem-tendrils  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Vila,  Amptlopsis,  and  Passifiora.  Shoots  which  bear  strongly  developed  foliage* 
leaves  on  long  slender  internodes,  and  which  have  the  power  of  winding  in  ait- 
ascending  manner  round  upright  supports,  are  not  considered  tendrils,  but  are 
called  twitting  or  climbing  stems*;  a  distincdon  is  drawn  between  tendril- 
climbers  (as  Vilis)  and  stem-climbers  (as  Phaseolus,  Humulus,  Cottvolvulus,  Sc).  In 
Cuscula,  where  the  primary  shoot  and  all  the  lateral  shoots,  except  the  inflorescences, 
twine  in  the  manner  of  tendrils  and  of  climbing  stems,  and  where  foliage-leaves  are 
also  entirely  suppressed,  the  peculiarities  of  tendrils  and  of  climbing  stems  are  to  a 
certain  extent  united.  A  distinction  similar  to  that  tietwcen  stem-tendrils  and  climb- 
ing stems  is  also  possible  in  leaves;  the  foliage- leaves  of  Lygodium  exhibit  con- 
tinuous growth  in  length,  and  behave  completely  like  climbing  stems,  the  rachis 
of  the  leaf  corresponding  to  a  climbing  axis,  and  the  leaflets  to  its  foliage-leaves  *. 

The  axial  shoots  of  many  Angiosperms  have,  like  the  leaves,  the  power  of 

'  According  10  Wanning  these  are  also  metamorphosed  branches. 

'  Compare  H.  von  Mohl,  Uebcr  den  liou  ur.d  das  Winden  der  Ranken  und  Schlingpflanzen, 
Tubingen  1S17.     [See  also  Darwin,  On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  London 

>8;s) 

'  Compare  Book  11,  Fems,  and  Book  III,  on  the  Physiological  Signilicalion  of  Tendiils  and 
Climbing  Stems. 
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forming  spirus,  becoming  transformed  into  conical,  pointed,  hardened  bodies. 
This  may  lake  place  eilher  by  the  whole  shoot  or  even  a  whole  branch-system 
becoming  spiny,  with  suppression  of  the  foliage -leaves,  as  in  the  branched  spines 
qI  Gledilschia  ferox,  or  by  the  shoot  first  producing  foliage -leaves,  growing  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  finally  finiifcing  its  growth  in  length  by  a  spiny  point,  as 
in  the  lower  axillary  shoots  of  GUditschia  IriacatUhos,  Prunus  spinosa,  and  many 
others. 

Among  Phanerogams,  especially  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  displacements  of 
the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots  (as  well  asroots),andadhesionsof  members,  constantly  occur, 
which,  as  development  advances,  are  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  typical  laws  of 
growth  and  local  position  which  are  the  ordinary  ones  in  these  classes;  and  it  ap^ars 


Ni^dl  and  Sih^iiu 


'       '        "     f  shcou  litler  und  Moiphotegic 


impossible  to  apply  even  the  most  general  rules  of  growth  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering. It  would  be  difficult  for  even  a  clever  beginner  to  explain  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  regarded  in  this  chapter  as  most  universal,  thestructiire,forinstance,  of  the  ex- 
panded flower  of  an  Orchis,  Rose,  Lamium,  Salvia,  or  of  many  other  plants,  of  a  partially  or 
wholly  ripe  fig,  or  the  phyllotaxis  in  the  inflorescences  of  Borraginex  and  Solanaceie  and 
many  others.  But  the  history  of  development  shows  that  even  such  cases  may  be  ranged 
under  these  laws,  and  that  peculiarities  of  structures  of  this  kind  only  arise  at  a  later 
period,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  conlinn  general  rules.  The  deviations  from  these 
laws  are  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  particular  parts  at  an  early  period,  while 
others  undergo  a  great  advance;  or  they  are  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  parts  originally 
distinct.      Although   it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  general  rules  for  the  cxptanation 
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of  abnormal  formations,  yet  the  causes  which  most  commonly  produce' these  results 
may  be  mentioned ;  these  may  be  included  under  the  heads  dhplacement,  aJheiion,  and 
aborliei.  Very  commonly  the  two  first  act  In  unison,  and  in  many  flowere  combine  with 
abortion  to  produce  complex  organs  difficult  to  explain.  It  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful 
problems  of  morphology  to  refer  such  apparent  exceptions  to  more  general  laws  of 
development ;  and  the  determination  of  natural  affinity,  the  definition  of  the  typical 
characters  of  whole  classes,  orders,  and  families,  depends  upon  it.  Since,  however,  these 
complicated  phenomena  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Angiosperros,  and  in  them  occur  to 
much  the  largest  extent  in  the  flowers  and  inflorescences,  the  best  place  for  a  more 
detailed  description  will  be  when  the  characteristics  of  this  class  are  under  consideration. 
Some  enplanation  may,  however,  be  given  here,  by  means  of  a  few  examples,  of  the  use 
of  the  terms  displacement,  adhesion,  and  abortion. 

Fig.  157  represents  diagrammatically  a  branch-system  developed  sympodially  and 
proceeding  from  an  axillary  shoot;  1,  i  being  the  Urst  shoot  with  its  two  leaves  i*  and 
i^ ;  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  t^  is  developed  the  shoot  a,  1,  with  its  two  leaves  3*,  3^ ;  in 
the  axil  of  its  leaf  (3'')  again  arises  the  lateral  shoot  3,  3,  with  its  leaves  j*,  3'',  and  so  on. 
The  parts  of  the  stem  of  the  shoots  1,  j,  i,  4,  which  proceed  from  one  another,  form  a 
straight  pseud-axis  or  sympodium  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  mother-leaf  in  whose  axis 
the  lateral  shoot  devetopes  adheres  to  it,  and  is  carried  up  by  it  for  some  distance.  If 
we  call  the  globular  ends  i,  a,  j,  4  of  the  figure  flowers,  the  whole  is  well  adapted  to 
represent  diagrammatically  the  inflorescence  of  some  Solanacex.  If  the  leaves  i*,  3*,  }*, 
4>  are  supposed  to  be  removed,  the  diagram  might  stand  for  the  primary  branch  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Sedum.  If,  on  the  other  Iiand,  a  lateral  shoot  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
in  each  case  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  i*,  a',  )*,  4^  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  other 
side  with  displacement  of  the  mother-leaf,  this  would  repeat  diagrammatically  in  a  simple 
manner  the  branching  and  phyllotaxis  of  Datura '. 

Still  more  complicated  are  the  phenomena  in  Fig.  ijB,  where  /  represents  the  lower 
part  of  a  flowering  plant  of  Hirminlum  Mmorchit.  t  t  is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
what  lies  below  this  is  therefore  underground:  fi  is  a  swollen  spherical  root,  above 
which  rises  the  leaf-bearing  shoot,  which  produces  in  Its  lower  part  slender  lateral  roots, 
«i,  w,  qu,  as  well  as  a  shcath-lilte  scjle^  b,  and  two  foliage-leaves  c,  d,  and  continues 
higher  as  a  slender  scape  A,  bearing  a  raceme  of  flowers  at  its  summit.  Turning  our 
attention  exclusively  to  the  structure  H;  we  find  it  to  be  a  shoot  which  contains  the  bud 
for  the  next  year ;  for  the  whole  plant  A,  Bm  I  dies  off  after  flowering,  a  similar  plant 
being  produced  the  next  year  from  the  bud  contained  in  H.  H  is  therefore  an  axillary 
shoot  of  the  scale  h,  an  earlier  condition  being  represented  in  Fig.  Ill,  where  JH  repre- 
sents  the  base  of  the  leaf  i  cut  through  its  median  plane;  ;  is  a  fibro-vascular  bundle 
running  from  the  primary  axis  to  the  bud  u;  il  is  the  first  leaf  of  this  bud  u  which 
is  placed  with  its  back  to  the  mother-axis  and  forms  a  diminutive  sheath  enclosing 
the  succeeding  leaves  of  the  bud  u ;  B'  is  the  young  tuberous  root  with  its  root-sheath  v. 
In  order  to  understand  the  displacement  which  has  already  taken  place,  the  whole  lower 
part  between  M  and  v  must  be  imagined  shortened  to  such  an  extent  that  ^  would  be 
somewhere  near  the  letter^;  and  the  bud  u  must  be  supposed  at  the  same  time  moved 
backwards  towards  0.  By  this  means  the  normal  position  of  the  parts  of  H  under  con- 
Nderation  is  restored,  and  it  is  intelligible  that  the  channel  /,  inclosed  by  the  base  of  the 
leaf  J/,  is  a  consequence  of  the  {Clique  direction  outwards  of  the  growth  of  the  tissue 
lying  between  e  and  u,  that  the  root-sheath  -v  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  primary  axis  above  M,  and  that  in  consequence  B*  has  been  formed  in  the 
tissue  of  the  moiher-axis  beneath  the  bud  u,  and  laterally  on  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  g. 
In  the  normal  position  of  the  bud  and  root,  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  latter  would  form 
almost  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  bud,  whereas  by  the  displacement  one  forms  a 

'  [S«  Payer,  Elements  de  Bolanique,  p.  117.] 

'  A  fir^t  scale  in  the  axil  of  which  ihe  bud  *  stands  ii  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
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prolongatiifti  of  ihe  other.  The  growth  of  the  mass  oftissue  lying  between^  and  u  further 
coDtioues  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  whole  lateral  shoot  assumes  the  form  repre- 
sented in  H  (Fig,  I) ;  the  still  further  change  of  position  of  the  parts  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  is  explained  by  Fig.  //,  where  kn  represents  the  bud  u  in  HI,  it  the 
still  more  elongated  sheath  of  the  leaf  bl  in  ///;  the  channel  t  is  the  cavity  inclosed  by 
the  leaf  £/ increased  in  breadth,  and  which,  were  there  no  displacement,  would  be  entirely 
filled  up  by  the  bud  u  (or  in)', 

In  order  to  make  the  following  di^Iacement,  which  occurs  very  commonly,  more 
intelligible,  reference  should  be  first  made  to  Fig.  ii8,  p.  154.  This  shows  how  the 
tissue  beneath  the  apex  expands  laterally  by  early  growth,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
growing  point,  which  would  otherwise  be  elevated  in  a  cone,  becomes  almost  level ;  and 
the  apical  point  thus  comes  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  instead  of  at  the  point  of 
a  cone.   In  the  Sunflower  this  state  of  things  remains  nearly  unchanged  as  the  capitulum 


developes ;  but  the  abnormal  growth  increases  in  many  cases  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  apical  point  eventually  lies  at  the  base  of  a  deep  hollow,  the  walls  of  which  result 
from  older  masses  of  tissue,  which  properly  lie  beneath  the  apex,  growing  upwards  and 
overarching  the  apex  itself.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  development  of  the  fig, 
which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159,  is  a  metamorphosed  branch,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  J*  still 
nearly  level,  at  //  has  already  been  outstripped  by  a  circular  leaf-bearing  cushion,  and 
at  ill*  is  depressed  in  the  form  of  an  um.  The  apical  point  of  this  shoot  lies  in  this 
case  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  hollow,  the  inner  side  of  which  is  properly  only  the 

'  [See  also  J.  H.  Fabre,  De  la  getminalion  des  Oplitydees  et  de  la  nature  do  leurs  tubercules, 
Ann.  des  sc.  nat.  1856,  vol.  V.] 
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prolongation  of  the  out^de  of  the  (ig,  and  bears  in  consequence  a  Urge  number  of  Howers 
(exogenous  lateral  shoots).  In  the  nearly  related  genus  Doriimla  the  fig  remains  open ; 
the  margins  of  the  tabular  part  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  smaU  Bowers  do  not  arch  over 
and  unite. 

On  a  process  very  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  common  fig  depends  the  origin  of 
perigynous  flowers  and  of  inferior  ovaries.  Fig,  160  represents  this  in  the  perigynous 
flower  of  a  Rose.  /  shows  the  very  yoUng  shoot  which  is  to  develope  into  a  flower,  seen 
half  from  above  and  from  the  outside;  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  thickly  swollen;  it  has 
already  produced  the  five  sepals  /  /,  and  the  five  petals  alteiTiating  with  them  are  visible 
as  little  knobs,  c,  between  which  the  apical  region  of  the  floral  axis  appears  broad  and 
flat.  While  the  sepals  grow  quickly,  the  zone  of  the  tissue  of  the  aits  out  of  which 
they  spring  becomes  elevated  In  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  jf  In  //,  which  afterwards 
contracts  the  opening  above  as  seen  in  IV;  an  um-shaped  structure  is  thus  formed 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  a  hip,  and  is  distinguished  when  ripe  by  its  red 
or  yellow  colour  and  its  sweet  pulpy  tissue.  Here  also  the  apical  point  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  urn  is 
a  portion  of  the  outer  side  of  the  floral  axis  which  has  been  turned  in.  To  this  cor- 
responds the  acropetal  succession  of  the  leaves  (which,  however,  is  only  adhered  to  in  a 
general  way).  It  is  clear  that  if  the  apical  point  lies  at  j-  (in  11),  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  leaves  (in  this  case  stamens  j(  and  carpels  i)  from  above  downwards  must  be 
termed  acropetal. 

If  an  additional  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  were  wanted,  it  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  development  of  the  flowers  of  Geum,  a  genus  very  nearly 
related  to  the  Rose  (Fig.  161).  That  part  of  the  floral 
axis  which  bears  the  sepals  I,  the  corolla  c,  and  the  stamens 
aa,  ]s  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  yj',  but 
the  apical  region  which  in  Riua  entirely  ceases  to  elongate, 
becomes  here  again  elevated  as  a  conical  body  n,  bearing 
at  its  summit  the  apical  point  of  the  floral  axis.  The  order 
of  succession  of  the  foliar  structures  is  again  acropetal, 
and  in  consequence  the  stamens  a  are  formed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  axis  yy  from  above  downwards,  the 
carpels  which  succeed  them  on  x  from  below  upwards. 
In  Grum  and  other  Dryadex  the  urn  jy  spreads  out  at 
the  time  of  fertilisation,  its  margin  grows  so  vigorously  in 
size  that  it  expands  in  the  form  of  a  flat  plate,  and  after 
the  expansion  its  inner  surface  becomes  the  outer  surface, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  gynophore  x  rises  like  a  cone, 
and  in  Fragarie  afterwards  swells  out,  becomes  fleshy,  and 
forms  the  strawberry  (a  pseudocarp  like  the  hip). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  the  fig,  the  hip,  and 
that  of  the  subsequently  flat  receptacle  of  Geum  depends 
on  a  displacement  which  is  caused  by  vigorous  growth  of 

masses  of  tissue  that  arise  in  the  form  of  zones  beneath  the  fic.  i6i._LoiiKitodiini  imion  oi  • 
growing  point.    There  is  in  these  cases  no  such  thing  as  jroonf  «™nofCB."in»A-. 

adhesion  of  foliar  structures  (as  is  usually  stated  in  works 

on  descriptive  botany).  The  so-called  coherent  corolla  and  calyx  of  gamopetalous  or 
sympetalous  and  gamosepalous  or  synsepalous  flowers  are  also  not  t)ie  result  of  cohe- 
sion ;  the  petals  or  sepals  are  on  the  contrary  formed  as  a  whorl  of  separate  pro- 
tuberances on  the  broad  end  of  the  young  flower-stalk.  That  a  gamopetalous  corolla  or 
gamosepalous  calyn  subsequently  has  the  appearance  of  a  bell  having  at  its  margin  only 
as  many  teeth  as  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  considered  to  consist,  does  not  depend  on 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  annular  zone 
of  the  young  receptacle  which  bears  the  corolla  or  calyx  grows  up ;  the  bell-shaped  part 
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therefore  never  consisted  of  distinct  leaves,  but  is  the  common  basal  piece  which  is 
developed  from  the  fioral  axis  as  a  whole,  and  which  shows  at  its  margin  the  original  stilt 
separate  leaves  as  teeth  of  the  bell.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  leaf-sheaths  of 
Equiitlum,  where  an  annular  wall  orlginallf  projects  round  the  axis,  from  which  the 
separate  leaf-teeth  afterwards  grow  out.  In  this  case  also  the  sheath  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  formed  bf  the  cohesion  of  previously  distinct  pieces,  but  the  separate  teeth 
of  the  sheath  must  rather  be  considered  as  branches  of  a  single  annular  rudimentary  leaf. 
A  similar  explaniition  applies  to  the  bundles  of  stamens  which  are  generally  termed 
coherent  (monadelphous,  polyadelphous,  &e.)  stamens.  As  many  protuberances  are 
formed  originally  as  there  are  bundles  of  filaments  to  be  produced ;  and  these  pro- 
tuberances must  be  considered  as  the  original  staminal  leaves  which  subsequently 
produce  by  branching  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  stalked  anthers  (as  e.g.  in  Hypericum, 
Caltithamnui,  &c.).  Cohesions  of  parts  originally  distinct  are  rare ;  examples  are  fur- 
nished by  the  connate  inferior  ovaries  of  two  opposite  flowers  of  an  inflorescence  in 
Lonicera  alp'igena,  the  fruits  ot  Bentbamia  fragifira  which  cohere  into  a  large  pseudo- 
berry,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  two  stigmata  in  the  flower  of  ^tdepiai  to  each  other  and 
to  the  anthers.  The  anthers  of  Compositae  are  not  truly  coherent,  but  only  glued 
together  by  their  sides. 

Much  more  common  than  actual  cohesion  is  the  abortion  of  members  already 
formed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  paripinnate  leaves  of  some  LeguminosK*  originate  as 
imparipinnate  leaves;  the  terminal  leaflet  which  is  finally  aborted  is  at  first  in  the  bud 
even  larger  than  the  lateral  leaflets;  but,  as  development  progresses,  it  is  so  retarded 
that  in  the  mature  leaf  it  overtops  the  origin  of  the  uppermost  lateral  leaflets  only  as  a 
minute  point.  In  the  same  manner  the  whole  (branched)  leaf-blades  of  many  Acacias 
are  also  abortive,  and  are  replaced  by  the  petiole  (phyllode),  which  is  then  expanded 
in  its  median  plane.  Still  more  complete  is  the  abortion  of  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of 
which  spring  the  branches  of  the  panicles  of  Grasses;  and  in  this  class  whole  flowen 
are  oflen  aborted.  In  diclinous  Phanerogams  the  unisexuality  of  the  flowers 
usually  depends  on  the  abortion  of  the  stamens  in  the  female,  of  the  carpels  in  the 
male  flowers.  Sometimes  only  one  of  several  stamens  is  aborted,  as  in  Gesneracez 
{e.g.  Cotumnea,  where  it  is  transformed  into  a  small  nectary);  and  the  same  occurs 
with  the  carpellary  leaves  {e.g.  in  Terebinthaceie).  In  all  these  cases  the  structure  which 
is  afterwards  abortive  is  actually  present  in  the  bud  or  even  later,  but  its  further 
growth  ceases.  The  comparison,  however,  of  nearly  related  plants  shows  that  very 
commonly  certain  members  are  wanting  in  the  flower  the  presence  of  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  position  and  number  of  the  others  and  from  their  presence 
in  nearly  related  forms,  although  in  such  cases  even  the  earliest  condition  of  the 
bud  does  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  absent  member.  Since  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Theory  of  Descent  it  must  be  assumed  that  nearly  related  plants  arc  descended 
from  a  common  ancestral  form,  the  absent  member  may  in  such  cases  also  be  sup- 
posed to  be  aborted,  only  the  arrest  of  development  which  has  once  taken  place  at  an 
early  period  is  so  complete  and  has  become  so  hereditary,  that  even  its  first  rudiment 
is  suppressed.  The  true  theory  of  the  structure  of  many  flowers,  and  the  reference 
of  different  forms  of  flowers  to  common  types,  often  depends  on  the  restoration  of 
aborted  members  of  this  kind;  but  to  this  we  shall  recur  in  detail  in  Book  EI,  when 
treating  of  Phanerogams. 

Sect.  29.  Jteproduotiou ;  Sexual  Organa;  Alt«niatioii  of  GenerationB. 
Reproduction,  or  the  production  of  new  individuals,  is  generally  brought  about 
by  particular  portions  of  an  individual  becoming  detached,  which  then  have  the 
power,  first  of  all  of  producing  new  organs  of  nutrition,  and  afterwards  of  continuing 


'  Hofmeister.  Allgemeine  Morphologic,  p 
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their  growth  in  such  a  manneT  that  all  the  vital  phenomena  or  the  mother-plant 
are  one  by  one  reproduced  io  it.  Since  the  same  individual  can  form  a  number 
of  reproductive  organs,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  so  there  is  also,  in 
the  reproductive  process,  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  multiplication  of  individuals, 
inasmuch  as,  under  favourable  vital  conditions,  a  number  of  descendants  of  the 
same  mother-plant  actually  come  into  existence.  But  since  all  those  portions  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe  which  it  is  possible  for  plants  to  inhabit  are  already  covered 
with  vegetation,  it  is  in  general  only  possible  for  such  a  proportion  of  these 
descendants  to  arrive  at  full  maturity,  that  the  number  of  individuals  in  existence 
remains  the  same  from  year  to  year.  We  shall  see  in  the  third  book  what  an 
important  bearing  this  fact  has  on  the  struggle  for  existence  and  on  the  conse- 
quent production  of  new  vegetable  forms.  At  present  we  have  to  consider  only 
the  most  important  morphological  phenomena  connected  with  the  organs  of 
reproduction. 

The  parts  which  become  separated  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  are  very 
various  in  their  nature.  Among  Cryptogams  they  consist  most  commonly  of  single 
cells, — spores,  gom'dia  (or  conidia),  oosp/ures,  anlherozoids  :  less  often  they  are  bodies 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  cells  united  into  a  tissue,  like  the  gemmx  or  bulbils 
of  the  Marchantiese.  In  the  more  highly  organised  plants  it  frequently  occurs  that 
shoots,  i.e.  portions  of  the  axis  bearing  leaves,  become  detached  of  their  own  accord 
in  the  bud- condition,  then  put  out  roots,  and  continue  an  independent  growth  ;  buds 
of  this  kind  occur,  for  example,  in  some  Mosses,  in  many  Ferns,  in  Lilium 
bulbi/erum,  several  species  al  Allium,  &c.  Very  often  almost  any  part  of  the  plant, 
such  as  detached  pieces  of  leaves,  stems,  roots,  &c.,  may  become  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, that  is,  they  are  able,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  put  out  adventitious  buds, 
and  thus  develope  into  new  plants.  In  Phanerogams,  finally,  the  normal  reproductive 
bodies  are  the  seeds,  in  which,  even  before  separation  Irom  the  mother-plant,  a 
new  individual  has  already  advanced  to  a  lower  or  higher  stage  of  development, 
BO  that  when  the  seed  germinates  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  an  increase  in 
sdze  of  the  parts  that  are  already  fonned, — root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

In  some  cases  the  organs  of  reproduction  appear,  as  it  were,  accidentally; 
but  we  will  not  here  consider  these  cases,  but  rather  turn  our  attention  to  those 
in  which  the  formation  of  these  organs  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  life-history,  and 
is  essential  to  the  complete  development  of  the  plant.  These  normal  but  still 
very  various  reproductive  organs  may  be  divided  first  of  all  into  two  groups,  the 
sexual  and  the  asexual. 

Reproduction  is  said  to  be  asexual  when  the  part  of  the  plant  which  becomes 
detached  is  able,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  organ,  to  produce  a  new 
individual  Of  this  nature  are  the  spores  of  the  Hymenomycetous  Fungi  and  of 
Ferns,  the  gemmse  of  HepaticE,  and  most  zoc^onidia  of  Algae. 

Reproduction  is,  on  the  contrary,  sexual  when  two  organs,  developed  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  co-operate  to  produce  a  body  out  of  which,  either  directly  or  after 
some  further  processes,  one  or  more  new  individuals  arise.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  sexual  reproduction  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  processes  which  often,  especially  in 
the  higher  plants,  precede  the  act  of  sexual  union,  the  essential  feature  of  this 
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act  is  always  that  two  cells  of  the  simplest  possible  kind  combine,  either  completely 
coalescing  with  one  another,  or  at  least  their  contents  becoming  partially  inter- 
mingled so  as  to  afford  a  starting-point  for  a  fresh  development.  It  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  sexual  reproductive  cells  that  each  is  incapable  of 
further  development  by  itself,  this  being  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of 
two  such  cells. 

It  is  only  in  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  in  some  Algae  and  Fungi, 
that  the  two  cells  which  lake  part  in  the  act  of  sexual  union  are  alike  or  at  least 
veiy  similar  in  size,  form,  and  physical  properties.  In  this  case  their  union  b 
called  cot^ugaiion,  and  the  cell  capable  of  germination  which  results  from  the 
union  a  zygospore.  In  all  Other  cases  the  two  uniting  cells  are  strikingly  different 
in  size,  form,  and  physical  properties.  In  these  cases  one  of  the  two  cells, 
the  male  ieU,  conveys  to  the  other  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  by 
means  of  which  it  produces  an  effect  upon  it ;  this  other  cell,  the  femak  all, 
contains  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  material  which  takes  part  in  the 
development  incited  by  the  act  of  union.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  complicated 
cases  among  Alg»  and  Fungi,  which  will  be  particularly  described,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  sexual  reproductive  cells  is  still  more  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  male  cell  is  motile,  carrying  to  the  other  cell  the  fertilising 
material  The  motion  of  the  male  cell  is  however  of  two  kinds ;  it  may  either  be 
spontaneous,  as  in  most  Cryptogams,  when  the  cell  is  termed  an  anlherosoid'^ ; 
or,  as  in  Phanerogams,  the  male  cell,  then  called  a  pollen-grain,  becomes  detached 
from  the  parent-plant,  and  conveys  the  fertilising  material  to  the  female  cell  first 
of  all  by  the  aid  of  externa)  forces,  then  by  its  own  growth.  The  female  cell,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  fertilised  by  means  of  the  male  cell,  remains  at  rest  at 
the  place  where  it  was  formed,  or  at  most,  as  in  the  Fucaceae,  is  carried  about 
passively;  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  above  referred  to  it  is  always  a  naked 
primordial  cell,  and  is  tenned  the  oosphire,  or  germinal  vesicle.  After  fertilisa- 
tion, it  secretes  a  cell-wall,  and  is  then  termed  an  oospore;  from  this,  either  at 
once,  or  after  a  period  of  rest  {resling  spore),  the  young  plant  is  subsequently 
developed.  Some  not  inconsiderable  deviations  from  this  plan  will  have  to  be 
pointed  out  in  the  class  Carposporefe  of  Thallophy tes ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
the  essential  condition  of  fertilisation  remains,  that  the  male  cell  only  incites  to  de- 
velopment, while  the  development  itself  proceeds  entirely  from  the  female  organ. 

Very  considerable  variety  is  shown  in  the  morphological  characters  of  the 
sexual  organs,  if  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom ; 
but  in  the  larger  groups  of  plants  we  find  the  morphology  of  these  organs  to  agree 
completely  in  all  essential  points,  even  when  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetative  organs, 
the  habit  and  mode  of  life  of  the  plants  that  compose  them,  vary  greatly.  When 
considering,  in  Book  II,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  different  classes 
of  plants,  our  attention  will  be  "specially  directed  to  the  morphology  of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here,  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  to  define 
the  most  general  terms  connected  with  these  organs. 

'  [The  tfrm  'mthcrozoid'  was  first  proposal  by  DerWs  and  Solier,  Ann.  des  sc.  nut.  1850,  vol. 
XIV.p,  163-] 
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In  some  plants  we  find  only  one  kind  of  reproduction,  either  only  the 
asexual,  as  in  some  of  the  simplest  AIgs  and  Fungi,  or  only  the  sexual,  as  in 
the  Conjug;at!e. 

But  in  most  plants  reproductive  organs  of  both  kinds,  sexual  and  asexual, 
are  produced  either  simultaneously  or  successively.  The  two  kinds  of  reproduction 
may  then  occur  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  Vatuheria  or  Eurotium,  or  may  be 
distributed  on  different  individuals.  In  both  cases  the  entire  process  of  development 
may  be  divided  into  two  sharply  separated  stages: — At  the  teimination  of  one 
stage  sexual  oi^ns  are  formed:  by  their  union  the  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  rendered  possible,  and  this  closes  with  the  production  of  asexual  spores. 
Such  a  course  of  development  is  termed,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  processes 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  an  AUernalion  of  Gtruraiions,  a  term  which  is  especially 
applicable  in  those  cases  irk  which,  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  stages  of  develop- 
ment, multiplication  of  the  individual  also  takes  place  by  gonidia  or  gemmae, 
so  that  each  of  the  two  stages  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  sexual  or  asexual 
generation. 

Since  we  have  here  to  do  with  phenomena  which  are  foreign  to  ordinary  life, 
and  hence  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  we  will  ilJuslrate  the  nature  of  alternation 
of  generations  by  a  few  simple  examples. 

An  alternation  of  generations  is  very  evident  in  Ferns.  The  plant  which  we  call 
in  common  language  the  Fern  is  merely  the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  or  the  astxual generation  [sporophore].  It  consists  of  a  stem  which 
forms  true  leaves  and  roots;  on  the  leaves  are  produced  small  capsules  or  sporangia, 
in  which  the  spores  are  produced  without  any  sexual  process.  But  each  of  these 
spores  does  not,  on  germination,  again  produce  a  Fern,  but  a  minute  plant  of 
extremely  simple  structure  which  nourishes  itself  independently  as  a  leaf-like  thallus 
with  root-hairs.  This  Uttte  plant,  termed  s.  prolhallium,  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, reproduce  itself  by  gemmae ;  and  thus  from  a  single  spore  an  entire  genera- 
lion  of  prothallia  will  arise,  which  also  behave  as  independent  plants,  although 
each  protballium  is  only  the  first  stage  of  development,  the  sexual  generation 
[oophore],  of  a  Fern.  For,  finally,  the  prothallia  produce  sexual  organs  of  repro- 
duction ;  and  from  the  oosphere  of  the  female  organ  is  produced  an  embryo 
which  developes  into  a  Fern  with  true  roots  and  leaves.  In  this  stage  also 
the  Fern  is  capable  of  immediate  multiplication  by  the  production  of  bulbils 
from  which  Fern-plants  are  directly  developed,  but  the  normal  development  closes 
with  the  production  of  spores.  Precisely  the  same  processes  as  in  Ferns  take 
place  also  in  the  EquisetaccEe  and  Ophioglossacese.  In  the  Selaginellese  the  pro- 
thallium  is  formed  inside  the  spore,  and  this  class  therefore  establishes  a  transition 
to  Phanerogams,  where  the  protballium  is  altogether  rudimentary,  and  is  found  in  a 
spore-like  structure,  the  embryo-sac,  within  the  ovule;  so  that  the  alternation  of 
generations,  so  evident  in  Ferns,  can  be  recognised  here  only  by  the  most  careful 
comparison  with  the  most  highly  developed  Cryptogams.  This  will  be  explained 
more  in  detail  in  Book  II. 

In  the  Muscineae  the  alternation  of  generations  is  no  less  clear  than  in  Ferns, 
although  it  assumes  an  entirely  different  form.  A  Moss,  in  the  state  in  which  we 
ordinarily  see  it,  conasts  of  a  stem  provided  with  numerous  leaves  and  root-hairs; 
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but  this  leafy  plant  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fern,  produce  spores,  but  can  be 
reproduced  by  bulbils  of  different  kinds.  At  length  however,  like  the  prothallium 
of  Ferns,  it  produces  sexual  organs,  and  an  embryo  is  the  result  of  the  fertilisation 
of  the  oosphere :  this  is  not  connected  organically  with  the  Moss-plant,  but  remains 
attached  to  it,  deriving  its  nourishment  from  it,  and  finally  developes  into  a  capsule 
supported  on  a  long  stalk,  the  Sporogonium,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  produced 
numbers  of  spores.  A  number  of  these  stalked  capsules,  i'.  e.  entire  generations, 
may  arise  on  the  same  Moss-plant  either  simultaneously  or  successively.  The 
course  of  development  of  a  Moss  is  therefore  divided  into  two  sharply  separated 
Stages,  vie.  the  formation  of  a  leafy  stem  which  produces  sexual  organs  (oophore), 
and  the  production  of  stalked  capsules  out  of  the  fertilised  oospheres  of  the  female 
organs.  In  Muscineae  the  second  or  asexual  generation  (sporophore),  the  sporo- 
gonium, has  no  power  of  directly  producing  its  like  from  itself,  as  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  Ferns,  by  bulbils ;  its  only  function  Js  to  produce  spores' ;  and  when 
the  spore  germinates  it  gives  rise  first  of  all  to  a  Prolonema,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues to  grow  for  a  long  while,  and  can  reproduce  itself  by  gemm:e,  until  at  lengh 
Moss-stems  with  true  leaves  again  appear  on  it,  vhich  also  are  capable  of  multi- 
plication by  means  of  bulbils. 

Even  in  Thallophytes  we  meet  with  various  forms  of  an  alternation  of  gene- 
rations*. It  is  well  shown  in  certain  Fungi  of  the  class  Ascomycetes  which  have 
been  closely  investigated,  as,  for  example,  in  the  common  mould,  Penicillimit 
glaucum,  the  ordinary  form  of  which  is  only  the  first  generation  or  stage  of 
development  in  its  life.  During  this  stage,  the  first  or  sexual  generation,  the 
so-called  Myeelium,  developes  on  special  iKanches  a  number  of  cells  (conidia), 
by  which  the  Fungus  is  continually  propagated  in  this  form.  But  when  the 
excessive  development  of  these  conidia  is  prevented  by  exclusion  of  the  air, 
sexual  organs  arise,  as  Brefeld  has  shown,  on  the  luxuriant  mycelium,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  union  a  tuberous  body  is  formed  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  within  which  spores  are  finally  produced  in  extremely  numerous  sacs 
{asci)  of  peculiar  form;  and  these,  when  they  germinate,  again  produce  the 
mycelium  with  its  penicillate  conidiophores.  The  mycelium  of  this  Fungus 
{and  strictly  speaking  of  all  Fungi)  corresponds  therefore  to  the  first  sU^e  of 
development,  the  prothallium,  of  Ferns,  or  to  the  leafy  Moss^plant;  and  all  three  may 
be  considered  as  the  Sexual  Gmeralion  [oophore],  since  their  normal  development 
ends  with  the  formation  of  sexual  organs.  In  all  three  cases,  this  sexual  gene- 
ration (prothallium.  Moss-plant,  mycelium)  may  propagate  itself  by  gemmae  or  by 
conidia  before  it  produces  the  sexual  organs.  The  small  tubers  which  are  the  result 
of  fertilisation  in  Penicillium  correspond  to  the  second  stage  of  development,  viz. 
the  sporogonium  of  Mosses,  and  the  mature  Fern-plant';  in  all  three  cases  the 
product  of  this  second  generation  [sporophore]  is  a  large  number  of  spores,  by 

'  (The  researches  of  PHogsheim  and  Stahl  however  have  shown  that  this  limitation  can  no 

longer  be  maintained.    See  Book  II.  Gronp  i.] 

'  [This  explanalion  is  now  no  longer  generally  ftccepled;  see  Jouro.  of  Botany,  1879.] 

*  ir, these  ^small   lubers   in   PiFucilUum   are   termed   the   fructificalion,    then    in   the   same 

sense  the  sporogonium   of  Mosses  is  a  fnictificalion ;   and  the  Fern  is  also  the  fiuctilicalian  of 

the  prolhallium. 
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which  the  whole  process  of  development  is  ^ain  repeated.  And  as  in  Feras,  in 
addition  to  the  spores,  bulbils  are  also  sometimes  developed  on  the  mature  plant, 
so  penicilliate  conidiophorcs  are  also  occasionally  produced  on  the  tuber  of 
Ptmcillium.  For  the  purpose  of  including  this  second  stage  of  development  in 
the  various  classes  of  plants  under  a  common  name,  it  majr  be  termed  the  Spore- 
/orming  or  Asexual  Generalton  [sporophore],  excluding  from  the  idea  of  true 
spores  the  conii^a  of  Pmicillium,  as  veil  as  the  f^nidia  of  Thallophytes. 

If  now,  in  the  three  examples  cited  of  alternation  of  generations,  we  compare 
the  organisation  of  the  first  or  sexual  with  that  of  the  second  or  spore-forming 
generation,  it  is  seen  that  the  latter,  the  result  of  an  act  of  sexual  union,  is  more 
highly  and  perfectly  developed  than  the  former,  and  therefore  in  this  respect 
also  represents  the  true  close  of  the  process  of  development  Thus  in  Pmicillium 
we  find  the  first  generation  developed  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  mycelium, 
consisting  of  slender  segmented  branched  filaments,  while  the  second  generation 
consists  of  a  compact  tissue  of  complicated  structure.  In  Mosses  again  the 
first  generation  commences  with  a  protonema,  consisting,  like  a  mycelium,  of 
branched  segmented  filaments  of  cells;  but  here  this  generation  advances  to  a 
higher  development,  since  the  protonema  produces  the  leaf-bearing  Moss-plant, 
the  histological  structure  of  which  is  still  however  very  simple  in  comparison  with 
the  much  more  complete  differentiation  of  the  sporogonium.  Stiil  more  strikingly 
are  these  characteristics  seen  in  Ferns,  where  the  first  generation  or  prothallium 
consists  of  a  plate  of  tissue  which  shows  scarcely  any  external  difierentialion, 
while  the  second  generation  or  true  Fern  is  a  very  highly  organised  plant,  dif- 
ferentiated externally  into  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  the  tissue  itself  being  also 
differentiated  into  three  well-marked  systems,  the  epidermal  system,  the  fibro- 
vascufar  bundles,  and  the  fundamental  tissue. 

Starting  then  from  AlgEe  and  Fungi,  and  proceeding  through  the  classes  of 
Muscinete,' Filices,  and  Fquisetacex  to  the  LycopodiaccEe,  and  finally  to  the  Phane- 
rogams, it  is  seen  that  in  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  first  generation 
(oophore)  continually  recedes  in  importance  and  independence,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  the  second  generation  (sporpphore)  continually  advances ;  so  that  at  length 
in  Phanerogams  the  former  is  no  longer  a  plant  with  independent  power  of  growth, 
but  takes  the  form  of  a  special  mass  of  tissue,  the  so-called  Endosperm  in  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus  of  the  latter,  filling  up  along  with  the  embryo  the  cavity  of  the 
seed-coats.  In  contrast  to  this,  at  the  starting-point  of  the  series  (Algae  and  Fungi), 
the  first  or  sexual  generation  is  alone  developed  as  a  plant  with  independent  growth ; 
the  second  (asexual)  generation  appearing  on  it  as  its  fructification  or  spore-fruit, 
represented,  in  its  simplest  form,  by  a  single  spore  resulting  from  fertilisation,  as 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Thallophytes. 

Designating  the  course  of  development  which  we  have  sketched  out  as 
alternation  of  generations,  each  of  the  two  stages  may  be  termed  an  Alternating 
Generation.  Each  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  propagated  directly  by  gemmse,  or 
by  conidia,  those  developed  by  the  first  generation  again  producing  individuals 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  the  same  manner  bodies  of  the  same  nature  produced 
by  the  second  generation  will  reproduce  it.  But  this  mode  of  reproduction  may  be 
wanting  in  either  of  the  two  alternating  generations. 
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If  we  now  regard  the  two  alleraating  generations  as  two  stages  of  development 
of  the  same  plant,  each  of  which  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  other,  it  is  seen 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  entire  course  of  development  of  a  [dant  commences 
twice  with  a  simple  cell:— the  first  time  the  development  begins  with  the  spore 
to  form  the  first  (sexual)  generation,  the  second  time  with  the  oosphere  in  the 
female  organ  to  produce  the  second  (spore-forming  or  asexual)  generation.  Secondly, 
we  find  that,  in  addition  to  these  two  beginnings  from  spore  and  oosphere,  which 
are  united  to  one  another  by  the  complete  course  of  development,  a  subsidiary 
mode  of  development  may  also  occur,  each  of  the  two  generations  having  the 
power  of  propagating  itself  directly.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  true  spores  with  which  the  development  of  the  second  generation  closes, 
we  term  all  those  reproductive  organs  which  immediately  propagate  the  same 
generation  either  Gemrrue  or  Gonidia.  A  Spore,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  arises 
only  from  the  second  generation,  and  gives  rise,  on  germination,  to  the  first 
generation;  a  bulbil  or  gonidium,  on  the  contrary,  may  arise  from  either  of 
the  ahemaling  generations  and  reproduce  it.  The  same  facts  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  manner: — Sexual  cells  (oospheres)  and  true,  spores 
indicate  the  turning-points  in  the  alternation  of  generations ;  they  are  not  organs 
for  direct  reproduction,  for  each  of  them  always  produces  something  different  from 
that  from  which  it  immediately  sprung ;  the  spore  of  the  Fern,  for  example,  gives 
rise  to  a  prothallium,  the  oosphere  of  the  prothallium  to  a  Fern ;  the  spore  of 
the  tuber  of  Peniciliium  does  not  again  give  rise  to  a  tuber,  but  to  a  fila- 
mentous mycelium,  on  which  the  tuber  again  arises  as  the  result  of  fertilisation 
of  the  female  cell.  Bulbils  and  gonidia  are,  on  the  contrary,  organs  for  direct 
reproduction,  by  means  of  which  the  same  stage  in  the  process  of  development 
is  again  repeated;  the  bulbil,  for  example,  which  arises  on  the  leaf  of  a  Fern, 
does  not  produce  a  prothallium,  but  a  Fern;  in  the  same  manner  the  conidia 
formed  on  the  branches  of  the  mycelium  of  Pemcillium  do  not,  on  development, 
give  rise  to  the  tuber,  but  to  a  mycelium  like  that  on  which  they  were  borne. 

The  alternation  of  generations,  as  we  have  now  described  it  in  a  few  examples 
where  it  is  peculiarly  well  exhibited,  does  not  occur  in  those  classes  of  Thallophytes 
which  have  the  simplest  structure;  its  first  indications  are  met  with  where  an  act  of 
sexual  union  is  first  detected,  until  at  length,  in  the  more  highly  developed  plants, 
the  alternation  is  manifested  with  perfect  sharpness. 

a.  The  Idea  of  an  alternation  of  generations  is  extended  by  some  botanists  con- 
siderably beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  have  here  confined  it.  It  has  been  proposed, 
for  instance,  to  apply  the  term  to  the  case  of  Phanerogams  in  which  lateral  branches 
with  foil  age -leaves  spring  from  a  rhizome  clothed  only  with  scales,  and  from  these 
other  branches  which  develope  into  flowers;  and  to  others  of  a  like  nature.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  cases  in  question  have  a  totally  different  significance  in  the 
history  of  development  to  that  of  the  alternation  of  generations,  using  the  term  in 
the  sense  indicated  above ;  they  might  be  included,  by  way  of  distinction,  under  the 
common  phrase  Alternation  of  Axes.  This  phenomenon  is  one  which  is  very  incon- 
stant even  within  limited  groups  of  plants,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  true  alternation 
of  generations  prevails  over  almost  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  runs  through  particular  groups  of  plants  is  one  of  the  weightiest  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  natural  system.    This  will  be  further  elucidated  in  Book  II. 
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b.  The  problem  which  is  met  by  the  theory  of  alternation  of  generatioDS  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  now  1>een  presented,  is  to  refer  the  most  important  stages  in  the 
history  of  development  of  all  plants  to  a  single  scheme  which  is  illustrated  most  clearly 
in  the  cases  of  MuscinesE  and  Filices,  where  Hofmeister  first  discovered  this  alternation 
in  1851.  The  same  botanist  was  also  the  first  to  explain  the  development  of  the  seed 
in  Gymnosperms  by  the  alternation  of  generations  in  Lycopodiacei,  and  hence  to 
compare  it  with  the  same  phenomenon  in  t'ilices  and  Muscinez.  At  the  present  time 
our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Thallophytcs  has  made  so  much  progress  that 
it  is  possible  to  determine  what  are  its  main  features,  and  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  Muscincx  and  vascular  plants.  This  comparison,  which  has  only  been  briefly 
indicated  above,  will  be  followed  out  more  in  detail  in  the  sequel,  and  will  lead  to 
the  result  that  Thallophytcs  may  also  be  included  in  the  scheme  under  which  the 
other  classes  are  comprised,  the  first  stage  of  development  closing  with  the  formation 
of  sexual  organs,  from  which  proceeds  the  second  generation,  essentially  different 
from  the  first,  and  closing  with  the  production  of  true  spores.  It  will  therefore  show 
that  the  development  of  all  plants  which  possess  sexual  organs  may  be  divided  into 
two  stages  which  correspond  in  all  essential  points  to  the  two  generations  in  the  life- 
history  of  a  Fern;  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom, 
only  one  type  of  alternation  of  generations  so  far  as  it  is  brought  about  by  sexual 
organs. 
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BOOK    II. 

SPECIAL    MORPHOLOGY 

AND 

OUTLINES  OF    CLASSIFICATION. 


GROUP    I. 
TH  ALLOPHYTES. 

In  this  group  are  comprised  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens,  the  term  being  applied 
to  them  because  their  vegetative  body  ts  usually  a  Thallm,  i.e.  exhibits  no  differ- 
entiation into  stem,  leaf,  and  root,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  very  rudimentary 
degree.  There  occur  however  in  various  groups  of  Thallophytes  transitions  from 
the  simplest  forms,  which  display  no  external  different! alio n,  to  others  which  show 
some  indication  of  it ;  in  the  most  highly  developed  representatives  of  some 
groups  the  external  differentiation  is  carried  so  far  that  the  terms  leaf  and  stem 
are  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  the  higher  plants.  A  true  root,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  vascular  plants,  is  however  never  found,  though  root- 
like organs  are  commonly  present  which  are  termed  Rhiaoids;  these  are  however 
.always  distinguishable  by  the  absence  of  a  root-cap  and  by  the  branching  not  being 
endogenous. 

Like  the  external,  the  internal  differentiation  of  Thallophytes  also  begins  at 
the  lowest  stages,  ascending  by  numberiess  transitional  steps  to  a  more  perfect 
development  of  cells  and  tissues ;  but  even  in  the  most  perfectly  developed  forms  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  sharp  differentiation  into  those  different  systems  which  we 
know  among  the  higher  plants  as  epidermal  tissue,  fundamental  tissue,  and  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.  Even  where  the  thallus  consists  of  large  masses  of  tissue,  as  in 
Fungi,  it  is  still  strikingly  homogeneous. 

Thallophytes  nevertheless  present  a  great  variety  of  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  morphological  differentiation  proceeds  from  the  simplest  organic  forms  to 
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Others  which  are  both  externally  and  internally  more  and  more  complex.  In  the 
simplest  stage  the  whole  vegetative  body  consists  of  a  single  small  cell  of  a 
roundish  form,  the  cell-wall  of  which  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  within  which  proto- 
plasm, chlorophyll,  and  cell-sap  are  only  imperfectly  separated.  Advancing  from 
this,  progressive  development  is  first  displayed  in  the  perfection  of  the  single  cell, 
which  increases  in  size,  and  often  attains  dimensions  unknown  elsewhere  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  differentiation  being  either  chiefly  in  the  contents,  or  in  the 
estemal  form,  »'.  e.  in  branching.  The  growth  of  the  cells  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  accompanied  by  cell-division,  the  thallus  becoming  multicellular,  so  that  from  a 
single  cell  there  arises  either  a  row  of  cells  or  a  segmented  filament,  a  simple  plate 
of  cells,  or  finally  a  massive  tissue  growing  on  all  sides.  Each  of  these  processes 
further  presents  a  great  variety  of  modifications. 

In  the  simpler  Thallophytes  a  tendency  prevails  for  a  larger  or  smaller  portion 
of  their  existence  to  be  passed  in  the  condition  of  motile  primordial  cells,  which 
bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  simplest  Infusoria,  and  were  in  fact  until 
recently  confounded  with  them.  In  some  cases  cells  which  are  already  clothed 
with  a  cell-wall,  or  assemblages  of  such  cells,  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
motile  condition,  swimming  freely  in  the  water.  But  these  motile  conditions  are 
always  interrupted  by  long  periods  of  rest,  during  which  growth  and  increase  in 
.size  usually  take  place.  In  many  of  the  more  highly  developed  Thallophytes 
this  power  of  motility  is  however  limited  to  the  male  '  swarming '  fertilising 
elements,  the  antherozoids ;  and  in  many  cases  is  not  displayed  even  here. 

Like  the  structure  of  the  vegetative  body,  the  mode  of  reproduction  of 
Thallophytes  also  exhibits  great  variety,  commencing  with  the  simplest  kinds, 
and  progressing  finally  to  modes  of  reproduction  almost  as  complicated  as  those 
which  are  met  with  in  the  highest  plants.  In  the  simplest  cases  reproduction 
appears  to  be  coincident  with  ordinary  cell-multiplication  ;  the  cell  which  con- 
stitutes the  vegetative  body  grows  and  divides,  each  derivative  cell  then  carrying 
on  an  independent  life  and  repeating  the  process.  In  the  more  highly  developed 
forms  the  unicellular  or  multicellular  ihallus  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer  time,  and 
becomes  differentiated  externally  and  internally,  until  at  length  at  some  one  spot 
reproductive  cells  are  produced.  In  most  Thallophytes  both  kinds  of  reproduction, 
sexual  and  non-sexual,  occurs  and  in  the  higher  forms  an  evident  alternation  of 
generations  is  manifested.  The  reproductive  organ  which  becomes  separated  from 
the  mother-plant  is  almost  always  a  single  cell,  which  however  varies  greatly  in  its 
origin,  significance,  and  capacity  for  development  The  nomenclature  which  gives  to 
all  these  reproductive  cells  the  name  '  Spores'  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  obscuring 
an  insight  into  the  course  of  development  of  the  different  forms,  and  rendering  dif- 
ficult the  comparison  of  members  of  one  group  of  Thallophytes  with  those  of  another. 
The  erroneous  theory  of  so-called  'Pleomorphy  among  Fungi  was  the  result  of 
a  defective  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  reproductive  organs 
on  which  the  common  name  of  Spore  bad  been  bestowed.  What  we  have  now 
to  say  on  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  prevalent  confusion 
of  terms  is  founded  on  the  view  explained  in  Sect.  29  of  Book  I,  on  alternation 
of  generations  and  on  the  relationship  to  it  of  the  different  reproductive  organs. 
I  begin  by  designating  as  Spores  the  reproducti\-e  cells  which  are  produced  in  the 
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Sporangia  of  Ferns  and  capsules  of  Mosses.  These  are  obviously  the  result  of  a 
vegetative  process,  excited  by  the  act  .of  sexual  union,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  arise  on  the  second  (non-sexual)  generation  [sporophoie]  which  springs  from 
the  fertiiised  oosphere  of  the  first  (sexual)  generation  [oophore].  Let  us  now 
transfer  these  conceptions  to  the  most  highly  developed  Thaliophytes  which  ex- 
hibit an  evident  -alternation  of  generations,  as  the  Asconiycetes.  We  have  already 
seen,  in  the  Section  referred  to,  that  the  ^iscospores  of  Penicillium  are  the  result 
of  a  vegetative  process  brought  into  action  by  the  seiual  organs  of  the  mycelium, 
and  which  has  for  its  result  the  formation  of  the  tuberous  fructification  which 
constitutes  the  second  generation.  The  ascospores  of  Penicillium  therefore  cor- 
respond to  the  spores  of  a  Moss  or  a  Fern.  If  now  we  suppose  the  result  of 
the  union  of  the  sexual  organs  to  be  a  very  inconsiderable  vegetative  structure, 
and  the  second  generation  consequently  to  be  merely  rudimentary  and  a  simple 
appendage  to  the  first,  the  spores  themselves  would  then  seem  to  be  an  ahnost 
immediate  result  of  fertilisation,  as  occurs  far  instance  in  the  Nematieee  (Fig.  164, 
C  P-  ^37)'  If  *'c  "va^  further  to  imagine  that  the  act  of  fertilisation  did  not 
result  in  the  production  of  any  vegetative  structure,  or  the  second  generation  to 
be  altogether  suppressed,  the  fertilised  oosphere  would  then  itself  become  a  spore, 
as  in  the  Coleochsetese,  CEdogonieae,  and  Vaueheria.  In  this  case  the  spore  is 
an  equivalent  for  the  whole  of  the  second  generation ;  it  stands  for  the  entire 
fructification  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the  entire  spore-capsule  of  a  Moss,  4c.  Precisely 
the  same  is  true  for  the  zygospore  which  results  from  conjugation.  The  zygospore 
(as  for  example  in  the  Mucorini),  or  the  oospore  (as  in  Vaucheria),  represents  there- 
fore in  a  morphological  sense  the  entire  second  generation  of  these  plants.  This 
conclusion,  which  might  easily  be  proved  more  in  detail,  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  the  Spore  is  either  an  immediate  product  of  fertilisation 
(zygospore,  oospore),  or  of  a  process  of  growth  which  is  induced  by  ferdlisation  ;  and 
this  vegetative  growth  may  either  be  inconsiderable,  as  in  the  Nemalieie  and  Erysiphcas, 
or  it  may  be  considerable,  and  it  then  gives  rise  to  the  second  generation  in  which 
the  spwres  are  produced,  as  in  Penicillium  and  other  Ascomycetes.  This  explanation 
shows  at  once  how  in  Thaliophytes  the  second  generation  is  a  gradually  increasing 
structure  developed  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  fertilisation.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  a  scientific  nomenclature  the  term  Spore  (if  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Muscinex  and  Vascular  Cryptogams)  must  be  applied  in  Thaliophytes  only  to 
those  reproductive  cells  which  are  the  result  of  an  act  of  impregnation,  whether 
direct,  or  indirect  through  the  producdon  of  a  vegetative  body  which  constitutes 
a  second  generation  and  closes  the  entire  course  of  development  of  the  plant.  All 
other  unicellular  and  non-sexual  organs  of  reproduction  we  shall  not  term  spores, 
but  gonidia  or  contdia. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  further  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  sexual 
organs  found  among  Thaliophytes,  and  of  the  true  spores  which  result  from  their 
union  with  or  without  an  alternation  of  generations.  The  following  three  principal 
forms  or  types  may  be  distinguished'. 


'  More  minute  evidence  of  the  statements  here  m.idc  viill   l>c   found   in  the  sc<|ucl  in  ll 
description  ai  Algie  and  Fungi.     The  facts  slated  are  derived  from  the  wiitinES  of  PringsKcii 
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1.  Cottjugalion  and  Prodttclion  of  Zygospores.  Two  cells  of  similar  if  not 
always  of  precisely  the  same  nature  coalesce,  and  produce  a  reproductive  cell 
termed  a  Zygospore,  which  germinates  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  rest,  and 
then  gives  rise  either  to  spores  or  at  once  to  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in 
which  the  conjugation  took  place.  An  alternation  of  generations  is  exhibited  only 
in  so  far  as  the  zygospore  constitiites  the  entire  second  (non-sexual)  generation. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  zygospores  has  a  very  different  appearance 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  conjugating  cells.  The  simplest  case  is  presented 
in  the  conjugation  of  zoogonidia 
discovered  by  Pringsheim  (Fig. 
162,  A).  These  bodies  during 
the  process  of  swarming  come 
into  contact  in  pairs  by  their 
hyaline  anterior  ends,  and  then 
gradually  coalesce  into  a  primor- 
dial cell,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes invested  with  a  cell-wall, 
and  then  grows,  producing  again 
motile  cells,  and  each  of  these 
gives  rise  to  a  plant  of  the  ori- 
ginal kind.  These  Zoospores  which 
nc.  iiii-v«r(oiii((jnnio(tnTijuB«iMiMrfiheiWuoicinQfirBwpo'i:"  rcsult  from  ihc  zvgosporc  may 
™h''^'u!^iucS!^ve^"^^d^toM«=t''  ^""^  °^'™'  '°^="  '"  be  considered  as  true  spores  in 
the  same  sense  as  those  of  the 
MuscincEs;  for  the  zygospore  is  homologous  with  the  spore-capsule  of  Mosses, 
and  represents  a  rudimentary  alternate  generation.  The  conjugation  of  Spirogyra, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  p.  lo,  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  conjugating 
cells  are  here  surrounded  by  a  firm  ceU-wall ;  they  put  out  protuberances  opposite 
to  one  another,  which  unite  lo  form  a  canal,  through  which  the  contents  of 
one  cell  pass  over  into  the  other,  and  coalesce  with  its  contents ;  the  resulting 
protoplasmic  body  invests  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  becomes  a  zygospore,  which 
^ain  produces  a  Spirogyra  filament  by  direct  germination.  The  formation  of 
zygospores  in  the  Zygomycetes  is  represented  in  Fig.  i6a,  B.  Here  the  two  cells 
which  coalesce  after  having  grown  towards  each  other  are  perfectly  alike  and  immotile  ; 
and  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  coalesced  contents  which  becomes  separated  by  a 
partition- wall,  and  produces  the  thick-walled  zygospore  which  germinates  after  a 
period 'of  rest. 

2.  The  Formation  of  Oospore:  in  Oogonia.  The  two  reproductive  cells  are 
here  essentially  difi'ereni ;  the  female  cell  or  Oosphere  is  always  a  naked  immotile 
primordial  cell  developed  within  an  older  cell  which  is  termed  the  Oogonium. 
The  male  cells,  the  Antkerosoids,  the  mother-cells  of  which  are  called  Antheridia, 
are  very  small,  and  are  endowed  with  motion  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia;  they 
swarm  ronnd  the  oosphere,  and  cause  its  impregnation  by  the  coalescence  of  their 

Do  Baty,  Thurct,  Nageli,  Janczewski,  Brcfcld,  and  others;   ihough   a   different   sienilication   to 
Ihal  of  (he  authors  is  sometimes  applied  to  them. 
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substance  *ith  it.  The  size  of  the  antherozoids  is  so  inconsiderable  that  they 
scarcely  add  appreciably  to  the  mass  of  the  oosphere,  but  jet  produce  a  change  in 
it,  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  it  becomes  invested  with  a  finn  cell-wall,  and 
then  constitutes  the  Oospore. 

The  oospore  may  germinate  immediately  and  give  rise  to  a  plant  resembling  the 
mother-plant,  as  in  Fucm,  or  only  after  a  certain  period  of  rest  like  the  zygospores, 
and  this  is  the  usual  case.  But  here  again  the  oospore  may  on  germination  give 
rise  dhectly  to  a  plant  resembling  the  mother-plant,  as  in  Vauchtria  and  some 
SaprolegnieK ;  or  it  may,  after  remaining  dormant,  produce  out  of  its  contents  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  zoospores,  each  of  which  finally  gives  rise  to  a  plant 
like  the  mother-plant,  as  in  Sphccroplea,  (Edogonium,  and  Cyslopus.  In  this  process 
a  rudimentary  alternation  of  generations  can  again  be  detected:— an  oospore  which 
breaks  up  into  zoospores  may  be  compared  to  the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss  in 


which  all  the  parts  except  the  spores  are  suppressed.  If  we  were  to  imagine  the 
fertilised  oosphere  in  the  archegonium  of  a  Moss  as  itself  producing  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  spores',  we  should  have  something  similar  to  one  of  these  oospores. 
In  this  case  therefore  the  oospore  is  properly  a  many-spored  fructification  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Moss-capsule ;  the  zoospores  produced  from  it  are  true 
spores  in  the  sense  of  those  of  Muscinese  and  Ferns,  and  we  have  consequently 
the  first  indication  of  the  alternation  of  generations  which  attains  its  highest 
development  in  those  classes.  The  new  plants  which  result  from  the  direct 
germination  of  the  oospores,  or  through  the  medium  of  zoospores,  have  the  power, 
in  most  cases,  of  propagating  non-sexually  by  the  formation  of  gonidia,  until  at 
length  individuals  arise  which  produce  antheridia  and  oogonia.  This  non-sexual 
reproduction  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Marchaniiese  by  gemmae  produced 
on  their  vegetative  body,  until  finally  antheridia  and  archcgonia  are  developed. 

'  That  such  an  analogy  is  not  altogether  fandful  is  shown  by  Riecia,  a  genus  of  Hepatica;, 
the  entreniel)'  simple  sporocarp  of  which  may  well  be  compared  lo  the  oospore  of  an  (Edogonisia. 
Pringsheim  and  De  Rary  have  already  )>oinled  out  this  analogy  (see  l>i;  Bary,  Die  Familie  dcr 
Conjugaten,  Leipzig  1858,  p.  6o). 
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But  on  the  other  hand  the  formation  of  oospores  exhibits  a  cenain  resemblance 
to  the  process  of  conjugation.  It  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Pandorine^  in 
this  point  of  importance  only,  that  the  two  coalescing  sexual  cells  are  not  alike, 
so  that  the  fertilisation  of  Vauchtria  and  (Edogonium  may  be  considered  as  a 
higher  fonn  of  conjugation  from  a  morphologica)  point  of  view.  But  the  mode 
of  formation  of  many  oospores  displays  also  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  the 
mode  of  fertilisation  which  we  shall  describe  as  a  third  type ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Saprolegniese  in  particular  present  a  similarity  to  certain  Ascomycetes. 

3,  Formation  of  Carpospores  in  Carpogonia.  This  type  resembles  the  second 
in  the  &ct  that  the  two  sexual  organs  contribute  in  very  different  degrees  to  the 
production  of  the  fertilised  body,  the  male  organ  only  inciting  to  change,  while 
the  whole  of  the  further  development  of  the  plant  proceeds  from  the  female  organ, 
the  result  being  the  production  of  the  Sporoc'arp. 

The  female  organ,  which  may  consist  either  of  one  cell  or  of  more,  may  be 
designated  by  the  general  term  Carpogonium.  The  male  organs  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  group  to  which  the  plant  belongs;  they  may  be  swanning  or 
passively  motile  antherozoids,  or  tubular  Polltnodia ;  and  fertilisation  may  be 
effected  by  the  entrance  of  the  antherozoids,  as  in  the  case  of  oospores,  or  by  a 
kind  of  conjugation,  the  sexual  cells  coalescing  by  means  of  openings  in  the  cell- 
walls  of  both,  or  finally  by  simple  apposition  and  probably  diffusion  of  a  fertilising 
substance.  The  product  of  fertihsation  is  sometimes  a  single  ceil  germinating 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  zoospores ;  but  more  generally  a  multicellular 
body  results,  from  which  spores  are  finally  produced.  An  alternation  of  generations 
may  here  also  be  recc^ntsed,  rudimentary  or  more  fully  developed  according  as  the 
structure  of  the  fructification  is  simpler  or  more  complicated.  In  the  simplest 
cases  the  sporocarp  appears  only  as  an  appendage  of  inconsiderable  size  to  the 
plant;  in  the  other  extreme  the  fructification  is  able  to  continue  an  independent 
growth  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus  constitutes  a  second  alternating  genera- 
tion. These  phenomena  will  be  described  more  in  detail  in  the  special  description 
of  the  Carposporese.  One  essential  difference  between  sporocarps  and  oospores 
consists  in  this,  that  in  the  production  of  the  former  certain  cells  also  take  part 
which  were  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of  impregnation;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  simplest  cases,  the  portion  of  the  fructification  which  produces 
the  spores  is  surrounded  by  a  sterile  envelope  which  serves  merely  for  protection 
or  ^so  for  further  nourishment.  Fig.  164  illustrates  some  of  the  most  difierent 
forms  of  sporocarps. 

In  Coleockale  (A)  the  female  organ  or  carpogonium  (hitherto  described  as  the 
oogonium)  consists  of  a  single  cell  w  which  runs  out  upwards  into  a  long  narrow 
canal  opening  at  the  apex.  Fertilisation  is  effected  by  small  roundish  swarming 
antherozoids  m,  and  as  a  consequence  the  portion  of  the  protoplasm  (ooaphere) 
which  occupies  the  basal  part  of  the  cell  becomes  invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall.  So 
far  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  the  formation  of  the  oospores  of  Vaucieria 
or  (Edogonium,  the  only  important  difference  consisting  in  the  long  canal  formed  by 
the  cell-wall.  A  more  essential  deviation  is  now  manifested  in  that  the  body  which 
previously  had  the  appearance  of  an  oospore  grows  considerably  after  fertilisation, 
and  in  tiie  fact  that  the  effect  of  fertilisation  shows  itself  also  in  the  growth  of  the 
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cells  which  adjoin  the  female  organ,  so  that  this  latter  becomes  surrounded  by 
an  envelope  h.  A  sporocarp  is  thus  formed,  the  fertilised  oosphere  of  which 
produces  out  of  its  contents  after  a  cerlain  period  of  rest  a  mass  of  tissue,  all 
the  celts  of  which  produce  zoospores,  and  each  of  these  gives  rise  to  a  plant  of 


the  same  kind.  The  sporocarp  of  the  Coleochseteas  combines  the  most  essential 
characters  of  an  oospore  with  those  of  the  sporocarp  of  the  Floridese  and  of  some 
Fungi.  As  respects  an  alternation  of  generations,  the  oosphere  surrounded  by  its 
envelope,  together  with  the  tissue  which  subsequently  fills  it  up  and  which  produces 
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the  zoospores,  must  be  regarded  as  the  second  generation,  while  the  zoospores 
may  be  compared  homologically  with  the  spores  of  Mosses. 

In  Nemalion  (C)  the  carpogonium  w  consists  also  of  a  single  cell  which  is  wide 
below  and  narrow  and  elongated  above.  This  elongation,  termed  the  Trickogym, 
is  a  closed  lube;  the  male  fertilising  cells  attach  themselves  to  it,  empty  their 
contents  into  it,  and  thus  incite  a  further  development  of  the  basal  part  of  the 
female  cell,  which-  now  increases  in  size,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  cells  which 
grow  out  into  densely  crowded  branches.  A  spore  is  formed  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  branches;  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  spores  tf^ether  with  its  short 
pedicel  constitute  the  sporocarp,  which  in  this  case  has  no  envelope. 

In  the  true  Floridese,  of  which  Nemalion  may  be  considered  the  simplest  form, 
the  carpogonium  w  consists,  even  before  impregnation,  of  a  number  of  cells  (i?) ; 
a  lateral  row  of  cells  bears  at  its  apex  a  closed  hair-like  prolongaiion,  the  iri- 
chogyne,  and  is  hence  termed  the  Trichophore.  The  trichogyne  receives  the  fer- 
tilising substance  from  the  male  cells  which  become  attached  to  it ;  but  neither  the 
trichogyne  itself  nor  the  trichophore  is  thereby  excited  to  any  further  development, 
the  sporocarp  resulting  from  the  other  cells  of  the  carpogonium  which  lie  beside  the 
trichophore.  The  fertilisation  therefore  takes  effect  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  to 
which  the  male  cell  has  attached  itself.  Certain  cells  of  the  carpogonium  grow, 
divide,  and  finally  produce  the  stalked  spores,  the  pericarp  or  envelope  of  the  fruit 
arising,  as  the  result  of  branching  beneath  the  carpogonium. 

The  sporocarp  of  the  Characeee  {B\  which  has  hitherto  been  without  any 
analogy,  becomes  intelligible  if  we  compare  it  on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  the 
ColeochseteEe,  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  Florideae.  The  carpogonium  w 
consists  of  a  large  ovoid  cell  which  is  borne  on  certain  small  round  basal  cells 
(Braun's  '  Wendezellen ').  These  basal  cells  take  no  part  in  the  development 
brought  about  by  fertilisation,  iheir  behaviour  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
trichophore  of  the  Floridese.  The  large  cell  is  fertilised  by  filiform  antherozoids, 
and  itself  forms  the  single  carpospore  in  the  sporocarp,  the  envelope  of  which 
has  been  completely  developed  before  fertilisation ;  and  it  behaves  also  in  other 
respects  in  a  dmilar  manner  to  that  of  the  Coleochtetese,  Floridese,  and  Erysiphese. 
That  the  large  cell  which  becomes  the  carpospore  does  not  possess  any  hair-like 
receptive  organ  or  trichogyne  is  a  point  of  very  subordinate  importance,  since  in 
the  carpogonium  of  the  Ascomycetes  this  organ  is  sometimes  present,  sometimes 
absent '. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  the  formation  of  the  fructification  in  the 
Ascomycetes  is  afforded  by  Podosphcera  (E');  and  we  here  get  the  transition  to 
an  evident  alternation  of  generations.  The  carpogonium  v)  consists  of  a  single 
cell,  and  is  fertilised  by  another  tubular  cell,  the  pollinodium.  The  result  of  fer- 
tilisation is  that  the  female  cell  grows,  and  divides  into  two  cells,  of  which  the 
upper  one  forms  in  its  interior  several  spores  {Ascospores),  and  is  hence  termed 
the  Ascus.  Beneath  the  pedicel-cell  of  the  ascus  shoot  out  filaments  which  form 
the  envelope  of  the  fructification  _/; 

The  processes  are  somewhat  more  complicated  in  Ascoiolus,  another  Asco- 


'  See  De  Bary,  Ikitrage  lur  Morphologic  u,  Physiologie  der  Pilie,  vol.  III.  p.  88. 
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mycete,  of  which  a  diagrammatic  section  is  given  in  F.  w  is  the  carpogonium 
consisting  of  several  cells,  which  is  fertilised  by  the  tubular  branched  pollinodium; 
the  result  Is  that  a  number  of  filaments  shoot  out  from  a  central  cell  of  the 
carpogonium,  which  then  form  sacs  at  the  apices  of  their  branches,  and  in  these 
a  number  of  carpospores.  The  envelope  of  the  sporocarp  is  in  this  case  verj- 
massive,  and  consists  of  cellular  filaments  which  shoot  out  beneath  the  carpogonium ; 
and  it  finally  forms  a  compact  pseudo-parehchyma  in  which  the  carpogonium  is  en- 
closed together  with  the  ascogenous  filaments  and  the  asci  which  proceed  from  them. 
The  mycelium  which  produces  the  carpogonia  in  both  the  Fungi  now  described  is 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  the  large  sporocarp  which  results  from  the  fer- 
tilisation of  the  carpogonium ;  the  sporocarp  itself  in  many  cases  continues  to  grow 
for  some  time  independently  of  the  mycelium,  and  therefore  constitutes  a  second 
(non-sesual)  generation  of  these  Fungi.  If  the  mycelium  were  large  and  vigorous, 
and  the  sporocarp  which  springs  from  it  small,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Floridex  and 
Characeae,  the  sporocarp  would  in  these  cases  also  have  the  appearance  of  being 
only  an  appendage  of  the  sexual  generation,  and  an  alternation  of  generations 
would  scarcely  be  suggested,  although  this  does  actually  occur,  since  the  entire 
course  of  development  of  such  a  Fungus  can  be  divided  into  two  sharply-defined 
phases,  of  which  the  first  is  the  myceUum  with  its  sexual  organs,  while  the  second 
is  the  sporocarp  with  its  independent  power  of  growth. 

Besides  the  true  spores  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  act  of  fertilisation, 
which  complete  the  course  of  development  of  the  plant  by  a  rudimentary  or  an 
evident  alternation  of  generations,  there  is  commonly  among  Thallophytes  an 
extremely  productive  propagation  by  gonidia  which  are  not  brought  into  existence 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  act  of  fertilisation,  and  which  have  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  the  alternation  of  generations. 

The  Gonidia^  often  arise  on  the  thallus  by  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
certain  cells  of  the  thallus  dividing,  and  thus  producing  one  or  more  gonidia 
which  become  detached  from  the  plant.  But  in  other  cases  special  supports  or 
receptacles  are  formed  on  the  thallus,  the  sole  function  of  which  is  to  produce 
gonidia,  either  by  the  abstricdon  of  the  ends  of  special  branches  {Slyhgonidta,  as 
in  Piptocephalis,  PemcilUum,  &c.),  or  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  interior  of  large 
cells  {Endogonidia,  as  in  the  Saprolegnieje,  Mucorini,  and  Vaueheria).  In  many 
cases,  especially  among  Fungi,  propagation  is  effected  almost  exclusively  by  such 
gonidia,  the  normal  completion  of  the  development  by  actual  fertilisation  being 
attained  only  under  specially  favourable  conditions.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
sexual  organs  of  many  Thallophytes  are  at  present  entirely  unknown,  while  their 
gonidia  are  perfectly  familiar.  It  is  therefore  often  a  very  difilcult  matter  to 
assert  with  respect  to  a  Thallophyte,  that  it  never  produces  sexual  organs;  since 
even  in  the  case  of  the  common  Mould-fungus  (Ptnicillium)  and  in  many  Alg», 
the  gonidia  of  which  have  long  been  known,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  sexual 
organs  and  the  alternate  generation  resulting  from  them  have  been  discovered.  Even 
in  the  majority  of  the  large  marine  Alg»,  the  Phseosporeee,  and  the  numberless 
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large  Fungi  (Basidiomycetes),  the  sexual  organs  are  slill  unknown  ;  although  in 
the  latter  case  the  analogy  of  the  Ascomjcetes  renders  it  very  probable  Ihai  the 
Fungi  known  as  Hymenomycetes  and  Gasteromycetes  are  only  the  fructification 
which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  sexual  organs  on  the  mycelium.  The  spores 
which  are  produced  on  these  Fungi  most  therefore  be  treated  as  true  spores  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  and  their  mode  of  formatioR  as  something  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  gonidia  of  the  Mould-fiingi. 

It  is  very  common  among  Mgx,  and  occurs  also  in  some  Fungi  which  grow 
in  water  or  on  a  moist  substratum,  for  the  gonidia  when  they  escape  from  the  mother- 
cell  to  be  naked,  i.e.  without  any  cell-wall,  and  motile;  after  their  escape  they 
have  for  some  minutes  or  even  hours  the  power  of  swimming  about,  at  the  same 
time  rotating  on  their  axis  (swarming).  The  anterior  end  is  hyaline,  destitute  of 
granules  or  colouring  matter ;  and  in  some  Algae  a  minute  red  dot  lies  at  one  side 
behind  the  hyaline  part ;  the  cause  of  the  motion  is  the  vibration  of  certain  very  fine 
threads,  the  Vt'iraiiie  Cilia.  Usually  two  of  these  cilia  are  attached  to  the  hyaline 
anterior  end,  or  one  in  front,  the  other  at  the  side;  but  sometimes  there  is  only 
one,  while  in  others  the  hyaline  anterior  end  is  encircled  by  a  dense  circlet  of 
numerous  cilia;  or  finally  the  entire  surface  of  the  zoogonidium  is  covered  with 
short  cilia.  During  swarming  a  cell-wall  of  cellulose  begins  to  be  secreted ;  (he 
zoogonidium  then  comes  to  rest,  attaches  itself  to  some  solid  body  by  its  anterior 
end,  the  cilia  disappear,  and  germination  commences,  the  end  which  was  posterior 
during  swarming  becoming  the  growing  point  and  hence  the  anterior  end  of  the 
young  plant.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  swarming  cells 
conjugate,  and  these  must  then  of  course  be  regarded,  not  as  gonidia,  but  as  sexual 
organs  which  bear  only  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  zoogonidia;  at  any  rale 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  motile  cells  of  some  A)g%  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  simply  as  gonidia,  are  capable  of  conjugation  and  are 
therefore  sexual  organs. 

Motile  cells  of  the  kind  now  described  may  make  their  appearance  at  any  stage 
in  the  course  of  development;  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  entire 
contents  of  an  oospore  or  even  of  a  carpospore  (as  in  Cokochcele)  to  be  transformed 
into  motile  cells  which  can  then  germinate  ;  even  in  the  so-called  conidia  of  the 
Peronosporeae  the  whole  of  the  contents  may  break  op  into  motile  cells.  In  other 
cases  again  these  bodies  are  produced  in  special  branches  of  the  thallus,  and  not 
unfrequently  any  vegetative  cell  of  the  thallns  may  allow  its  whole  contents  to 
escape  in  the  form  of  motile  celts.  These  motile  cells  have  hitherto  been  all 
known  as  Swarm-spores  or  Zoospores;  but,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
Spore  which  we  have  now  adopted,  we  must  term  the  asexually  produced  motile 
cells  Zoogonidia,  and  designate  the  receptacles  in  which  they  sometimes  arise  in 
large  numbers,  not  zoosporangia,  but  Zoogonidia-receplacles.  It  is  moreover 
obviously  of  secondary  importance  whether  the  gonidia  simply  become  detached,  as 
in  most  Fungi,  or  whether  they  take  tiie  form  of  motile  cells.  The  difference  is 
evidently  dependent  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  plant;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  power  of  swarming  is  not  one  of  morphological,  but  only  of  physiological 
importance ;  just  as,  in  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  Phanerogams,  some  have  a  power 
of  transportation  by  means  of  a  special  floating^apparatus,  while  others  simply  fall 
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off.  In  the  genus  Vauchen'a  we  find  all  stages  of  transition  from  motile  cells  to 
gonidia  which  simply  fall  off. 

The  Classification  of  Thallophytes  has  been  till  quite  recently  based  essentially 
on  characteristics  relating  merely  to  the  mode  of  life,  according  to  which  they  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes, — Algfe,  Fungi,  and  Lichens;  the  Characese  have 
been  sometimes  included  under  Algse,  sometimes  altogether  separated  from  Thallo- 
phytes.  But  since  more  accurate  investigations  have  enabled  us  not  only  to  elucidate 
the  morphological  significance  of  the  growth  of  these  plants,  but  also  to  discover  the 
sexual  organs  in  the  main  divisions,  and  in  many  bases  to  follow  the  whole  course  of 
development,  this  classification  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  since  it  depends 
essentially  only  on  differences  in  the  external  appearance  and  mode  of  life,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  seen  that  a  totally  different  classification  is  necessitated  by  their 
moTphological  characteristics.  The  admirable  labours  of  Schwendener,  for  example, 
have  shown  that  Lichens,  hitherto  considered  as  a  separate  class,  must  not  only  be 
included  among  Fungi,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  section  of  a  particular  order,  the 
Ascomycetes.  Since  we  have  become  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  sexual 
organs  of  the  Coleochaeteae  and  Floridea:,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  Algse 
have  a  close  affinity  to  Characc^  in  the  structure  of  their  fructification.  We  can 
therefore  now  distinguish  only  two  classes  of  Thallophytes, — Algje  and  Fungi.  But 
it  has  long  been  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  satisfactory  boundary-line 
between  these  two  classes ;  several  writers  have  indeed  frequently  pointed  out  that 
some  femilies  of  Fungi  must  be  closely  associated  with  certain  families  of  Algje,  It  has 
been  recognised  more  and  more  clearly  that  these  two  classes  are  separated  only 
by  a  single  distinguishing  character;  if  the  two  old-established  groups  are  to  be 
retained,  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  (and  the  one  adopted  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  book)  is  to  place  under  the  head  of  Algse  all  those  Thallophytes 
which  contain  chlorophyll,  under  the  head  of  Fungi  all  those  which  do  not.  But 
this  separation  is  altogether  artificial,  and  could  only  be  tolerated  so  long  as  want  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  these  plants  compelled  us  to  admit 
a  classification  having  no  foundation  in  morphology.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  in  which  at  least  the  morphological  foundation  for  a  scientllic  classi- 
fication of  Alg£  and  Fungi  may  be  laid  down,  it  is  not  only  permissible  but 
incumbent,  in  the  interest  of  progress,  at  least  to  attempt  a  morphological  classi- 
fication of  Thallophytes. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  tiie  presence  or  absence  of  chlorophyll  can  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  separating  plants  which  are  nearly  related  to  one  another 
morpholc^cally,  and  which  agree  in  their  structure,  their  sexual  organs,  and  their 
alternation  of  generations.  In  Phanerogams  this  principle  is  thoroughly  admitted. 
If  all  Flowering-plants  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll  were  formed  into  one 
class  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  do  contain  it,  the  Rafflesiacese,  Balanopho- 
raccK,  Corallorhiza,  Cuscuta,  Orobanche,  Monolropa,  &c.  would  have,  in  spite  of 
the  differences  in  their  organic  structure,  to  be  combined  into  one  class,  and 
removed  from  their  true  relationship.  No  one  however  disputes  that  Cuscuta 
belongs  to  the  ConvolvulaceEe,  Orobanche  to  the  Labiatiflorae,  Monolropa  to  the 
Pyrolaceae,  and  Corallorhiza  to  the  Orchidete,  These  afBnities  are  inferred,  among 
Phanerogams,  chiefly  from  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  the  embryo,  and  no  one 
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attaches  ihe  least  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  chlorophyll  and  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life  of  these  plants  gives  them  so  different  an  appearance  from 
that  of  their  nearest  allies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  a  truly 
scientific  morphology  and  classification  that,  among  Phanerogams,  the  remarkable 
habit  of  parasites  and  saprophytes  is  regarded  as  an  altogether  secondary  matter. 
But  the  same  principle  should  also  be  applied  in  determining  the  systematic 
relationships  of  Thallophytes; — habit  and  mode  of  life,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  chlorophyll  should  also  be  treated  as  characters  of  altogether  subordinate 
importance.  All  Thallophytes  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll —(>.  all  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  termed  Fungi — must  necessarily  agree  with  one  another 
more  or  less  in  their  habit  and  mode  of  life,  because  they  are  all  adapted  to  absorb 
organic  carbonaceous  nutriment  from  their  environments.  If  they  obtain  it  from 
living  bodies,  we  have  parasitism  developed  in  its  various  forms;  if  they  have 
the  capacity  of  consuming  dead  organic  remains,  the  habit  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  plant  must  vary  accordingly.  Algee,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  hitherto 
been  used,  are  able  themselves  to  produce  carbonaceous  food-materials  out  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  assimilation;  they  are  not  therefore  usually  either  parasites  or  sa- 
prophytes, but  can  maintain  an  independent  life;  they  are  how(:\er  compelled,  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  organisation,  to  live  in  water  or  in  damp  places.  Their 
dependence  on  assimilation  requires  that  Algje  should  inhabit  localities  where  there 
is  free  access  of  light,  while  Fungi  are  not  absolutely  dependent  on  light  for 
their  supply  of  food. 

But  all  these  facts  are  of  altogether  secondary  importance  in  determining 
degrees  of  affinity  in  the  compilation  of  a  natural  system  of  classification  of 
Thallophytes.  This  object  can  be  attained  only  by  a  comparison  of  such  mor- 
phological characteristics  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  development  reveals.  The 
determining  considerations  of  a  morphological  nature  are  in  Thallophytes,  still 
more  than  in  other  groups  of  plants,  dependent  on  the  question  whether  they 
possess  sexual  organs,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  how  these  are  formed,  how  the 
act  of  fertilisation  is  effected,  and  especially  what  is  the  nature  of  that  structure 
which  results  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  it,  in  one  word,  how  the  act  of 
fertilisation  affects  the  entire  course  of  development. 

We  have  already  described  the  more  important  forms  of  the  organs  of 
fertilisation  in  Thallophytes,  and  the  origin  of  an  alternation  of  generations  con- 
sequent upon  it.  If  now  the  plants  which  agree  in  these  characters  are  compared 
with  one  another,  it  b  seen  that  the  remaining  morphological  facts  also  suggest 
a  dose  affinity.  The  structural  peculiarities  connected  with  sexuality  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  guiding  characteristics,  by  which  we  are  directed  to 
relationships  within  the  group.  With  our  present  still  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Thallophytes  it  is  however  not  surprising  if,  in  a  classification  founded  on  these 
principles,  forms  are  nevertheless  occasionally  found  placed  near  each  other  which 
appear  to  have  but  litUe  affinity.  This  is  unavoidable,  because  the  intermediate 
transitional  forms  are  unknown ;  and  it  must  moreover  be  observed  that  in  Thal- 
lophytes of  a  simple  structure  the  morphological  characteristics  are  more  easily 
concealed  by  physiological  adaptations  and  by  changes  in  habit  than  in  the  higher 
plants. 
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The  classification  here  adopted  does  not  therefore  make  any  pretension  to. 
be  one  which  will  endure  for  all  time ;  it  rather  claims  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  bring  into  proximity  those  forms  which 
agree  in  the  most  important  features  of  their  development.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  classification  may  still  be  called  an  artificial  one ;  but  it  is  natural  in  so  far  as 
it  attempts  to  bring  into  prominence  actual  affinities  and  not  merely  differences  and 
resemblances  of  external  habit'. 

It  is,  as  every  one  knows,  easier  to  make  objections  to  a  system  than  to  lay 
down  clear  principles  on  which  one  should  be  established ;  and  we  will  therefore 
only  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks  respecting  the  following  table.  In  the  present 
State  of  our  knowledge,  we  seem  compelled,  first  of  all,  to  establish  a  class  of 
Thallophytes  in  which  not  only  is  sexual  reproduction  unknown,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  near  affinity  to  any  sexual  forms;  this  class  will  include  only  the 
simplest  and  most  minute  of  all  plants,  and  is  therefore  formed  into  the  first 
class  under  the  name  Protophytes,  But  in  a  large  number  of  Thallophytes  in 
which  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  sexual  organs,  there  is  an  obvious  close  affinity 
with  well-known  forms,  with  which  therefore  they  may  be  associated  in  classificaiion. 
Finally,  there  are  other  Thallophytes  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  still  unknown, 
but  in  which  no  distinct  affinity  is  exhibited  with  the  Protophytes  or  with  other 
well-known  forms.  These  plants  are  altogether  omitted  from  our  classification, 
since  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  an  index  of  all  existing  forms,  but  only  to 
show  the  affinities  of  those  that  are  best  known*. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  here  proposed  starts  with  very  simple  forms,  and 
attains,  through  diverging  lines,  very  different  degrees  of  development.  The  closest 
affinities  are  therefore  fotmd  by  comparing  the  simplest  primary  members  of  each 
class,  especially  those  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes ;  and  the  widest  differences 
by  comparing  the  most  perfect  forms  of  the  different  classes.  In  this  respect 
therefore  these  proposed  classes  resemble  the  recognised  divisions  in  the  groups 
of  Muscinex,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  Phanerogams. 

In  order  not  to  depart  too  widely  from  the  classification  still  current,  and 
to  facilitate  a  general  view,  I  shall,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  treat 
separately  the  forms  which  contain  chlorophyll  (so-called  Algse)  from  those  destitute 
of  chlorophyll  (so-called  Fungi)  within  each  class'. 

'  Cohn,  who  was  the  first  to  give  up  the  division  of  ThallophTtCE  into  Algx  nnd  Fungi,  has 
not  been,  in  my  opiniou,  50  happy  iu  the  classes  which  he  has  proposed.  He  does  not  slart 
froni  any  deftcile  principle,  but  employs  as  his  typical  characters  sometimes  points  of  great, 
sometimes  those  of  secondary  morphological  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  the  classes : — 
SchiiosporOT,  ZygosporeiE.  Basidiosporei,  Aacosporese,  TetraspoiCie,  Zoosporeie,  and  Oosporeie 
(see  Hedwigia,  1S71,  p.  iS]. 

'  [Reference  for  some  criticism  and  additional  details  on  this  classification  of  the  Thallophytes 
may  be  made  to  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1875,  pp.  295-316,  and  pp.  396-401 :  see  also  de  Bary,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1881.    For  a  Classification  of  Fungi,  sec  de  Baxy,  Beitr.  IV,  1881.] 

'  Since  this  classiticBtion  and  the  following  account  of  Thallophytes  has  been  ready  for  the 
press,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Brefeld  by  Prof.  Fischer 
(Oct.  a9tb,  I S73),  in  which  the  following  clsssification  is  proposed : — 

THALLOPHYTES. 

Myxomycetes,  Fungi.  Algie. 
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THALLOPHYTES. 
Clasa  I.    Frotophyta. 

Conlaining  Chlorophyll.  Not  eontainmg  CMorophyll. 

Cyanophycese. 


PalmellaceEe  (in  part). 


Schizomycetes. 
Saccharomycetes. 


Clara  n,     Zygosporess. 

Conjugating  cells  motile. 
Pandorine».  Mynomyceles. 

(Hydrodictyeae). 

Conjugating  cells  stationary. 
Conjugatse  (including  Diatomaceas).        Zygomycetes. 

Class  III.    Oosporera. 


{Saprolegniese. 
Peronosporece. 


Sphaeroplea. 

Vaucheria  .     .     {Caloblasta). 

Volvocineie. 

CEdogoniese. 

Fucoideffi. 

ClaiKi  lY.  Carposporeee. 
Coleochaeteae.  Ascomycetes  (including  Lichens). 

Floridex.  .Xcidiomycetes  (Uredineie). 

Characes.  Basidiomycetes. 


Olau  I.    No  sexual  repTodootlon. 

Sacchitromyces.  PhycochroniaoeK. 

OUm  II.    BepFodootion  br  ooujugfttion. 

Zyeomyeetes.  Diatoinacex,  Conjugatte. 

OUsa  III.     Beprodnotion  by  ooaporea,  Uie  result  of  feitlUiatlon. 

PeroDosporee.  Palmellacrae,  Siphonete. 

Saprol^Tiine.  Conrervacrx,  Facacese,  ColcochideiE, 

Characex  (?). 

OIms  rv.     A  oompomid  ft^iotiflostion  resoltins  firam  fertUlastlon 
(alternation  of  B«tiBTatlonB). 
Ascomycetes.  Flondes:. 

Basidiomycetes. 
Pror.  Fischer  still  treats  Atgae  and  Fungi  as  two  entirely  distinct  series  developed  in  pnmllel 
rows ;  while  I  suppose  that  in  each  class  Fungi  have  diverged  as  ramilicatioiis  from  vatious  types  of 
Algse:  there  are  other  important  difTerences  between  oui  systems  m  the  position  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes,  Coleochxtei,  and  Characesc.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  differences,  the  main  point  is 
the  agreement  of  our  views  with  respect  to  (he  establishment  of  four  classes  which  serve  equally  for 
Fungi  as  for  Algee. 
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PROTOPHYTA. 

In  this  class  are  comprised  the  roost  simple  and  minute  of  all  plants,  whether 
they  contain  chlorophyll,  and  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Algse,  or  whether  they  contain  no  chlorophyll,  as  the  Yeast-fungi  and  the  so-called 
Schizomycetes  (Bacteria,  etc.). 

Those  Protophytes  which  contain  chlorophyll  live  chiefly  in  water,  or  at  least 
in  damp  localities,  sometimes  as  pseudo- parasites,  and  their  green  colouring  matter  ia 
oflen  mixed  with  a  blue  one  which  is  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  are 
destitute  of  chlorophyll  are  either  true  parasites  or  inhabit  the  moist  surfaces  of 
organic  bodies,  or  are  found  in  fluids  which  contain  organic  substances  in  solution 
from  which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  which  they  decompose,  causing 
putrefaction  or  fermentation. 

The  structure  of  Protophytes  is  always  extremely  simple,  and  in  the 
simplest  of  all  the  cells  are  so  small  that  they  can  be  seen  only  under  a  high 
magnifying  power.  In  the  smallest  a  distinction  can  scarcely  be  detected  be- 
tween cell-wall  and  cell-contents;  and  when  this  can  be  done  the  contents  are 
homogeneous,  or  minutely  granular.  The  cell-wall  has  a  tendency  to  deliquesce 
into  a  soft  jelly  in  which  the  cells  remain  imbedded  either  regularly  or  irregularly; 
but  sometimes  it  only  swells  up,  and  is  then  manifestly  stratified. 

In  the  simplest  forms  the  cells  are  isolated ;  the  two  halves  of  a  divided  mother- 
cell  increase  till  they  attain  its  size,  and  then  again  divide;  the  derivative  cells 
separate,  and  carry  on  an  independent  life.  In  the  more  highly  developed  forms 
the  derivative  cells  remain  united,  and  the  final  result  is  either  simple  and  often 
extremely  slender  rows  of  ceils,  thin  lamellffi,  cell-division  taking  place  in  one  plane, 
or  agglomerations  in  consequence  of  cell-division  taking  place  in  all  directions. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  perfectly  developed  individual  that  the  multicellular  body 
has  a  determinate  external  form. 

The  species  which  contain  chlorophyll  are  in  general  larger  than  those  which 
do  not,  and  the  structure  of  their  cells  more  perfect;  the  largest  and  most  perfectly 
developed  among  the  latter  being  Yeast-cells,  Even  in  this,  the  lowest  stage  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  want  of  chlorophyll  is  seen  to  be  usually  associated  with 
a  degradation  of  structure.  All  the  cells  in  the  individual  are  usually  exactly 
aUke;  it  is  only  in  the  higher  forms  that  a  few  larger  cells  of  a  different  colour 
— termed  Htltrotysls — are  intercalated  among  the  otherwise  similar  cells  of  a 
filament 

In  most  cases  there  is  no  distinct  base  and  apex,  and  therefore  no  definite 
direction  of  growth;   but  in  a  few  of  the  highest  members  of  the  class  a  base 
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and  apex  of  growth  can  be  distinguished,  and  a  kind  of  branching  makes  its 
appearance. 

Although  zoogonidia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  higher 
Thallophytes,  do  not  occur  (with  the  exception  of  some  Palmellacese  which  perhaps 
do  not  belong  to  this  class),  many  Protophytcs  are  nevertheless  endowed  with  a 
power  of  motion  by  means  of  which  they  swim  about ;  spirally- wound  multicellular 
filaments  turn  on  their  axis;  or  the  filaments  themselves  bend  backwards  and 
forwards;  or  some  other  kind  of  motion  occurs. 

No  se.'cua]  organs  have  yet  been  observed,  and  in  most  cases  there  arc  no 
non-se.'iual  organs  of  reproduction,  the  multiplication  of  individuals  being  effected 
by  the  separation  of  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells'.  In  other  words,  organs  for 
nutrition  and  reproduction  are  not  differentiated;  it  is  only  in  the  most  highly 
developed  forms  that  cells  of  peculiar  form  are  produced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reproduction. 

The  class  has  hitherto  been  divided  into  three  groups  distinguished  by  their 
colour;  viz.  i.  those  containing  pure  chlorophyll,  Palmellacese ;  2.  those  in  which 
the  chlorophyll  is  raised  with  a  blue  pigment,  and  which  therefore  appear  of  a  light 
green  or  bluish  green  colour,  Cyanophycese ;  and  3.  those  in  which  there  is  no 
chlorophyll,  Schizomycetes  and  Yeast.  While  limiting  the  class  of  Protophyta 
to  these  three  groups,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  some  of  the  forms  included 
in  it  are  not  independent  species,  but  merely  stages  in  the  development  of  other 
higher  Thallophytes,  which  have  a  perpetual  power  of  reproducing  themselves. 
Thus  it  has  already  been  determined'  that  the  genus  Pkurococcus,  hitherto  placed 
among  Palmellaceje,  is  merely  a  stage  of  development  of  Chlamydomonas  which 
belongs  to  Pandorinee,  a  class  of  Zygospores;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  group  of  Palmellacese,  and  perhaps  also  some  ChroococcaccEc,  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  must  at  some  time  be  eliminated  from  the  class  of 
Proiophyta. 

FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

A.  CvANOPHyCEX.  These  organisms  are  of  a  bluish,  emerald,  or  brownish  green, 
or  some  similar  colour,  due  to  a  mixture  of  true  chlorophyll  and  phfcocfanin ;  this 
pigment  becomes  diffused  out  of  dead  or  ruptured  cells,  and  thus  produces  the  blue 
stain  on  the  paper  on  which  OscillatorieK  are  dried.  From  crushed  specimens 
treated  with  cold  water  phycocyanin  is  extracted  as  a  beautiful  blue  solution, 
blood-red  in  reflected  light'.  When  the  crushed  plants  are  treated  with  strong  alcohol 
after  the  e:ctractton  of  the  blue  pigment,  a  green  solution  is  obtained  which  contains 
true  chlorophyll,  and  probably  a  special  yellow  pigment,  phycoxanthin'. 

I.  The  Chroocoocooes  exist  as  isolated  roundish  cells  or  in  roundish  families,  the 
cells  of  which  are  imbedded  either  in  an  amorphous  mucilage  or  in  the  swollen  wails 
of  their  mother-cells.  They  occur  as  gelatinous  growths  in  damp  places.  Several 
genera    are    distinguished,   with   numerous  species : — e.g.   Cbroococctu    and    Glaacapia 

'  [Gonidia  have  been  discovered  in  G/aoeapsa  by  Bomet  (Ann.  sci.  nat„  scr.  V.  XVII;   in 
JVoidK  by  Janczewslci  (rt.  XIX),  and  in  Bacillus  by  Cohn  (Beit,  lur  Biol.  d.  Pfliii.  I).] 
'  Cienkowski,  Hot.  Zeit.  1B65,  no.  3 ;  and  Rostafinski,  Bot.  Zcit.  1871.  p.  786. 
'  Cohn,  in  Schutzc's  Arcbiv  fiir  mikrosk.  Anatomie,  vol.  III.  p.  11. — Askenasy.  Bot.  Zcit.  1S67. 
*  Millatilel  and  Ktauo.  Comptcs  Kcniliis.  vol.  1.XVI.  p.  <|q5. 
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(Fig.  165),  which  divide  in  all  directions,  the  latter  imbedded  in  a  stratified  jelly; 
Glaothecr,  imbedded  in  a  stratified  jelly  but  dividing  in  one  direction  only;  and 
MeriimefeSa,  the  cells  of  which  divide  cross-wise  in  a  single  plane. 

1.  The  IToBtocacecB  form  lumps  of  mucilage  or  gelatinous  pellicles  which  float 
iu  water  or  lie  on  damp  earth  or  among  moss.  In  the  jelly  are  serpentine  monilifonn 
rows  of  roundish  cells,  a  few  larger  ceils,  termed  Hetrro- 

eyjti,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  different  colour,  being  ^ 

interposed  at  intervals.  The  filanrients  increase  in  length 
by  the  division  of  the  individual  cells,  thus  constantly 
adding  to  the  coils  which  lie  in  the  jelly  that  they  ex- 
crete. New  colonics  are,  according  to  Thuret',  formed 
in  the  following  manner : — The  jelly  of  the  old  colony 
becomes  softened  by  water,  the  portions  of  the  threads 
lying  between  the  heterocysts  become  detached,  separate 
from  the  jelly,  and  straighten  themselves,  while  the  hetero- 
cysts themselves  remain  in  the  jelly.  After  they  have 
entered  the  water,  the  old  portions  of  the  threads  become 
endowed  with  motion  like  the  Oscillatoriex,  and  their  exit 
is  probably  caused  by  this  movement*.  The  roundish 
celb  of  the  filaments  grow  transversely,  i.e.  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  filament,  and  then  divide,  the  division-planes  being  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  filament,  which  now  consists  of  a  series  of  short  articulate  threads, 
the  axis  of  whose  growth  is  at  right  angles  to  its  own.  The  threads  which  are  thus 
fonned  increase  in  length  and  join,  placing  their  terminal  cells  in  contact  [alternately 
above  and  below  in  each  successive  thread],  and  thus  unite  into  a  single  curved 
Mu'Df-filoment.  Individual  cells,  apparently  without  any  definite  law,  become  betero- 
cysls.  In  the  meantime  the  gelatinous  envelopie  is  developed,  and  the  new  colony, 
which  is  at  first  microscopic,  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut'. 

5.  The  Osoill&toriea  consist  of  rigid  cylindrical  filaments  of  various  thickness, 
often  extremely  slender,  divided  into  disc-like  cells  by  very  delicate  transverse  septa. 
The  filaments  are  not  straight,  but  somewhat  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  very  oblique 
spiral ;  they  revolve  on  their  axis,  and  become  matted,  when  large  numbers  grow 
together  (in  water  or  on  moist  earth),  into  balls  or  pellicles.  When  a  lump  is  placed 
in  water  or  on  wet  paper,  Nageli  has  shown  thai  it  assumes  a  star-like  arrangement 
in  consequence  of  these  movements. 

4.  The  HlvnlEirietB '  form  soft  greenish  blue  lumps  of  jelly  which  swim  about  in 
stagnant  water  or  grow  attached ;  in  the  first  case  they  are  spherical,  in  the  second 
hemispherical,  the  smallest  about  J  millimetre  in  diameter,  the  largest  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,    A  number  of  moniliform  filaments  consisting  of  roundish  cells  lie  in  the 


*  Thnrel,  Observalions  sur  la  reproduction  de  qudques  Nostochinto,  Mem.  de  la  soc.  imp. 
des  sci.  nat,  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  V.  1857.    [Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1658.  vol.  II.^ 

'  These  motile  threads  of  Noitot  were  seen  by  Janeiewski  (o  enter  the  young  slomata  on  the 
lower  ^de  of  the  thallus  of  Anthociros  Itnis,  where  tbey  further  develope  into  round  balls.  Such 
colonies  of  Noitoc  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  cavities  and  in  the  tissues  of  diflcTent  Hepa- 
tiCE  (Blaiia,  PtUia,  Difilolana,  Aniura,  Ricda),  but  have  generiHy  been  conadered  endogenous 
gemma:  of  these  species,  until  Janciewski  proved  theii  true  nature.  Nosloc  also  establishes  itself  in 
the  large  porous  cells  of  the  leaves  of  Spkagnvm.  .  The  entrance  of  Nosloc  into  the  parenchyma 
of  the  stem  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant,  Ounatra,  is  brought  about,  according  to  Reinke,  in  a  different 
manner ;  the  deeper-lying  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  outer  part  ot  the  stem,  Ihemsdves  covered  by 
layers  of  parenchyma,  are  densely  filled  with  colonies  of  the  Alga,  (Bot.  Zeilg.  1871,  pp.  59 
and  74,)     [See  also  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1871.  p.  306,  and  Quail.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  369.) 

'  [Ardiei  has  described  the  occurrence  of  'spores'  in  Nosioc  palmlosum  which  were  always 
fJaccd  singly  between  the  heterocysts.     Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  187a,  p.  .167.] 

'  De  Bary,  Hera,  1863.  p.  553. 
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jelly  arranged  radially;  at  the  free  end  the  filament  runs  out  into  a  long  hyaline 
hair,  while  at  the  central  end  is  a  large  beterocyst  which  gives  the  whole  filament  the 
form  of  a  riding-whip.  The  filament  increases  in  length  by  the  transverse  division  of 
its  celb.  Reproduction  is  efiected  by  the  celt  which  lies  next  to  a  basal  heterocyst 
becoming  thicker,  Increasing  considerably  in  length  and  assuming  a  cylindrical  form  ; 
its  contents  become  denser,  and  invested  by  a  firm  membrane.  When  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  colony  perishes  these  Riiting-iporei  only  remain.  They  subse- 
quently germinate,  the  contents  dividing  into  from  4  to  11  shorter  cylindrical  pieces, 
each  of  which  again  divides  repeatedly,  until  more  than  :oo  cells  are  formed  which 
become  rounded  off  and  the  filament  moniliform.  During  this  lengthening  the  mem- 
brane of  the  germinating  cell  ruptures,  the  upper  end  of  the  filament  projects,  the 
lower  portion  subsequently  creeps  out  of  the  sheath,  and  the  terminal  cells  become 
painted.  The  filament,  now  free,  breaks  up  into  several  pieces,  which  become 
closely  packed  together  into  a  tuft  or  ball.  Each  filament  now  lengthens  at  one 
end  into  a  segmented  hair,  white  the  cell  at  the  other  end  becomes  a  heterocyst. 
Such  a  tufl  which  springs  from  a  germinating  cell  forms  a  young  mass  of  Rroularia, 
the  filaments  becoming  enveloped  in  jelly.  The  multiplication  of  the  filaments  of 
a  growing  mass  takes  place  by  a  kind  of  branching ;  i.  i.  one  of  the  lower  cells  becomes 
a  new  heterocyst;  the  portion  of  the  filament  that  lies  between  it  and  the  old 
heterocyst  developcs  into  an  independent  filament  alongside  the  parent-filament. 

5.  The  Soytonomes  form  branched  filaments  enclosed  in  thick  gelatinous  enve- 
lopes, which — at  all  events  in  their  older  portions — consist  also  of  several  rows  of  cells. 
To  this  family  belong  Scytonema,  Sirosipbon,  &c.' 

B.  The  PalmkllacHiE  contain  pure  chlorophyll.  The  cells  live  singly  or  remain 
in  families  imbedded  in  mucilage ;  they  resemble  the  Cyanophyceje  in  many  ways.  Thus 
GIteocyit'u,  belonging  to  this  femily,  has  the  appearance  of  a  pure-green  Glxocapsa ; 
Tftraipora  forms  Naitoc-like  lumps  of  jelly,  but  is  propagated  by  zoogonidia ;  in 
Occardium  the  filaments  are  arrsnged  radially  in  jelly,  as  in  Ri-vularia.  The  delicate 
green  growths  on  damp  walls,  stems  of  trees,  &c.  consist  of  cells  either  isolated  or 
grouped  into  families  which  are  known  under  the  names  Frolococtui,  Palm/lla,  Cysto- 
coccm,  &c. ;  Palmella  cruenta  forming  blood-red  Incrustations.  Probably,  as  has  already 
been  said,  all  these  forms  are  only  stages  in  the  development  of  higher  Alga^  which 
attain  their  further  normal  development  only  under  favourable  conditions  of  growth. 


FORMS  NOT  CONTAINING  CLOROPHYLL. 

C.  The  ScHizoMYCETES^  (Fig.  166}  live  in  fluids  which  contain  organic  substances 
(albuminoids)  liable  to  putrefaction,  from  which  they  obtain  their  nutriment,  and  of  the 
putrefaction  of  which  they  are  the  cause.  The  greater  number  consist  of  extremely 
small  cells  without  any  differentiation  into  cell-wall  and  cell-contents,  so  that  in  some 
cases  their  organic  nature  can  only  be  determined  by  indirect  methods'.  Where 
they  occur,  an  enormous  number  of  individuals  are  usually  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous 

■  Various  forms  of  the  Alg^  described  under  A.  and  B.  occur  again  b  the  bodies  described  as 
gonidia  of  Lichens.     (See  Fig.  iii.) 

*  Cohn,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Bacterien,  Beitriige  lur  Biologic,  1S7J,  Hft.  1.  p,  137  ;  1876,  Bd. 
ii.  lift.  J.     [Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc  1873,  p.  156;  1S77,  p.  81  ;  1879.  pp.  356-404.] 

*  Since  the  smaller  Schizoniyceles,  usually  called  Bacteria,  ire  found  also  on  the  slimy  surface 
of  li^ng  bodies,  on  wounds,  &c.,  they  have  recently,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  been  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  diseases.  A  copious  literature,  generally  deficient  in  even  on  elementary  acquainlance 
with  scientific  botany,  treats  of  the  Schizomycetes  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  observers  have  frequently  mistaken  the  mere  products  of  decomposition  of  organic 
substances,  and  every  crystalline  precipitates  of  an  inorganic  character,  for  Bacteria. 
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mucilage,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  most  i 
which  is  hence  rendered  extremely  dlfRcult. 

The  forms  and  vital  phenomena  of  th^  Schizomycetes,  as  far  as  they  are  accurately 
known,  recall  various  species  of  Chroococcacex  and  Oscillatoriex ;  but  they  are  in 
general  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
forms  belonging  to  the  chlorophyllaceous 
series.  Thus,  for  example,  Sarcina  (Fig. 
i66,  i),  which  grows  in  the  human  stomach, 
corresponds  to  Mcriimopedia,  the  small  cells 
dividing  cross-wise  and  remaining  for  a  time 
united  into  tetrads.  In  the  remaining 
Schizomycetes,  which  are  commonly  known 
as  Bacteria,  growth  takes  place  only  in  the 
direction  of  length,  and  the  cells  formed 
by  repeated  transverse  division  either  sepa- 
rate or  remain  united  into  filaments.  Cohn 
divides  them  into  four  groups: — i.  Sphnro- 
baoteria,  with  extremely  small  roundish 
cells  which  become  detached,  corresponding 
to  the  most  minute  forms  of  the  Chroococ- 
cacex  and  Palmellacex.  They  grow  on  the  surface  of  moist  dead  organic  bodies 
forming  gelatinous  growths,  often  of  an  intense  yellow-green,  blue,  or  violet  colour; 
these  pigments  which  are  contained  in  the  protoplasm  are  sometimes  soluble,  sometimes 
insoluble  in  water,  i.  Bacteria  proper,  in  which  the  cells,  when  separate,  are  long, 
rod-like,  very  minute,  and  able  to  swim  about  in  the  fluid.  Fluids  that  contain 
albuminoids  putrefy  and  become  milk-white  from  the  multiplication  of  these  ordinary 
Bacteria;  they  correspond  in  form  to  the  genus  Syiacbocoecus  among  Chroococcacei 
'which  forms  bluish-green  coatings  on  rocks',  j.  FUobaoteria,  in  which  the  slender 
cells  remain  united  into  threads,  which  are  either  straight,  forming  the  genus  Bacilini  of 
Cohn,  or  curved  and  bent,  when  they  are  Fibrio  (Fig.  i66,  j).  They  do  not  excrete 
a  gelatinous  envelope  and  resemble  small  Oscillatoriea;.  If  the  Schizomycetes  are 
constituted  into  a  distinct  group,  then  Beggialaa,  with  contractile  filaments,  which  has 
been  hitherto  referred  to  the  OsclUatorieae,  must  be  included  in  it.  4.  Spirobacterla, 
which  form  spirally  curved  filaments  sometimes  of  considerable  size  in  comparison  to  the 
preceding  ones.  Cohn  distinguishes  the  genera  Spirillum  (Fig.  166,  4)  and  Spirachmte, 
which  recall  Sfirulina  among  the  Oscillatoriea;. 

D,  The  Saccharohycetes,  of  which  the  genus  Saccbaromycci  is  the  only  one  that 
is  accurately  known,  consist  of  small  round  cells  which  live  isolated,  and  resemble  in 
form  some  Chroococcacese  and  Patmellacex;  their  organisation  is  nevertheless  capable 
of  a  more  accurate  investigation  than  that  of  the  Schizomycetes,  which  they  also  usually 
greatly  exceed  in  size.  The  genus  Sarcharnmyct],  which  causes  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
in  saccharine  fluids,  consists  of  separate  cells  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  with  smooth  and  thin 
walls,  the  protoplasm  in  which  can  be  clearly  recognised  as  such  and  encloses  one  or 
more  vacuoles.  When  growing  in  a  solution  capable  of  fermentation  these  cells 
multiply  very  rapidly;  not  however  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  division,  but  by  budding 
and  abstriction.  At  some  point  or  other  of  the  yeast-cell  a  small  protuberance  makes 
its  appearance,  which  increases  to  the  size  of  the  mother-cell ;  the  very  narrow  point  of 
union  then  gives  way,  and  the  two  cells  then  carry  on  an  independent  life,  and  again 
repeat  the  process.    Whether  under  some  circumstances  the  cells  can  also  grow  out 


'  [E.  R.  Lankester  (Quart.  Joum 
peach-coloured  BaeUrium,  that  Ihe  scr 
distinct.  Lister  (ibid.  1873,  p.  393)  t 
a  Fungos,  a  species  of  Dimatium.'] 


[icr.  Sc.  1S73,  p.  408)  believes,  from  the  investigation  of  a 
of  forms  distinguished  by  Cohn  cannot  be  maintained  as 
;ves  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  origin  of  Bacteria  from 
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into  tubes  and  assume  hypha-like  forms,  as  asserted  by  Cienkowski ',  appears  to  be 
uncertain.  Reess*,  however,  has  discovered  that  when  yeast-cells  are  grown  on  the 
surface  of  cut  pieces  of  potato,  turnips,  ftc,  they  attain  a  larger  size,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm contained  in  them  breaks  up  into  from  two  to  four  roundish  endogenous 
gonldia,  which,  when  placed  in  a  saccharine  fluid,  at  once  again  produce  ycast-cctis 
by  budding  and  abstriction.  Reess  considers  these  endogonidia  of  Saccbaramyccs  to  be 
ascospores,  and  the  yeast-fungus  therefore  to  be  an  Ascomycete.  Brefeld,  liowever, 
makes  the  forcible  objection  to  this  view, — that  if  a  yeast-cell  which  forms  gonidia  is 
con»dered  an  ascus,  and  the  gonidia  ascospores,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  supposed 
ascus  is  developed  from  an  ascogonium,  i.e.  from  a  female  seKua]  organ,  as  in  the 
Ascomycctes.  Such  an  origin  has,  however,  never  been  proved,  and  is  extremely 
Improbable. 

The  view  advocated  by  Pasteur ',  and  since  his  time  very  popular,  but  never  enter- 
tained by  me,  that  the  yeast-fungus  can  live  in  fluids  whicti  do  not  contain  any  oxygen 
diffused  through  them,  and  that  they  obtain  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  respiration 
by  the  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds,  and  especially  by  that  of  sugar  into  alcohol, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  other  products,  has  been  shown  to  be  altogether  without  foundation 
by  the  recent  researches  of  Brefeld  *  carried  out  in  the  botanical  institute  of  WQra- 
burg.  Yeast-cells,  like  all  other  vegetable  cells,  require  for  their  growth  oxygen 
either  free  or  diffused  through  the  fluid  \  The  Fungi  of  fermentation  afford  no 
exception  to  this  general  law,  and  are  only  distinguished  fay  the  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  make  use  of  even  the  most  minute  quantities  of  oxygen  diffused  in  the  fluid. 
If  the  saccharine  fluid  is  altogether  free  from  diffused  oxygen  and  from  other 
nutrient  substances,  fermentation  still  takes  place,  but  the  yeast-cells  do  not  grow,  but 
pass  into  a  dormant  condition,  perishing  after  a  time;  dead  yeast-cells  do  not  cause 
fermentation.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  caused  by  the  living  yeast-fungus,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
respiration,  growth,  o: 


ZYGOSPORE>E. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Introduction  to  the  group,  this 
class  comprises  plants  which  have  hitherto  been  placed  among  Algie  on  the  one 
hand  and  among  Fungi  on  the  other  hand,— all  those,  in  fact,  in  which  sexual 


'  [Bull.  Acad.  imp.  St.  Petenh.  iBji,  vol.  XVII ;  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  187s,  pp.  145-149.] 

'  Keess.  Bolanische  Unterauchungen  iibcr  des  Aikoholgahrugspilie,  Leipiig  1870.  [Quart.  Joum. 
Mict.Sc.1875.pp.  14'.  143] 

'  [Comptes  lendus,  Igyj,  pp.  7R4-790;  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1 873,  p.  Jjl. — See  also  Mayer, 
Lebrbuch  der  Gahnings  Chemie,  1876  ;  SdiUlzenbereer,  Les  Fennenlalions,  l8;6.] 

'  Vortrag,  July  16th,  1873,  in  the  Physili.-medic.  Gesellschaft  of  Wiirzhurg. 

'  The  nature  and  the  necessity  of  respiration  in  ptanls  was  first  pointed  out  by  me  in  my 
Handbnch  der  Experimental -physioloKie,  pp,  163-264 ;  (see  infra.  Book  III.  Chap.  t.  Sect.  6). 

•  On  other  Feimenlalion-fongi  see  Van  Ticghem,  Ann.  Scienlif.  ile  I'^colc  normale,  vol.  I.  iR6(, 
and  Ann.  dea  Sci.  Nat.  5*  ser.  vol.  VIII,  1868,  as  well  as  the  French  translation  of  this  work, 
P-  3S2- 
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reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  conjugation,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  this  process  being  that  the  two  cells  which  take  part  in  it  are  alike,  and 
produce,  by  the  coalescence  of  their  protoplasmic  contents,  a  cell  of  peculiar 
form,  the  Zygospore,  which  usually  remains  for  a  time  dormant,  and  is  then  termed 
a  resting-spore.  Conjugation  is  the  simplest  form  of  sexual  reproducljon,  and 
the  morphological  characters  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  simpler  than  of  those  which  constitute  the  succeeding  classes. 
The  mere  fact  of  sexuality  does  nevertheless  show  an  advance  on  the  mode 
of  reproduction  of  the  Frotophyta,  and  the  Zygosporese  manifest  in  consequence  a 
higher  degree  of  organisation,  and  present  the  transition  from  the  non-sexually 
propagated  Protophyles  to  those  forms  of  Thallophytes  in  which  reproduction  is 
sexual  in  the  strict  sense  of  (he  term. 

Like  that  of  the  vegetative  organs,  the  form  of  the  organs  of  conjugation 
varies  greatly  in  the  diiferent  sections  of  this  class ;  the  zygospore  is  sometimes 
produced  by  the  conjugation  of  naked  zoogonidia,  sometimes  of  highly  developed 
cells  belonging  to  the  thallus,  sometimes  of  special  branches  which  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  thallus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with 
sexuality  is  the  formation  o{  Auxospores  in  the  Diatomacese,  which,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  takes  place  in  some  cases  by  actual  conjugation,  but  in 
others,  as  Schmitz  has  shown,  by  the  simple  approximation  of  two  cells  without 
any  coalescence  or  actual  contact,  an  interchange  of  substance  taking  place  pro- 
bably by  diffusion. 

The  plants  comprised  in  this  class  differ  greatly  in  the  structure  of  their 
vegetative  body;  and  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  but  few  intermediate 
transitional  forms  connecting  the  various  sections  belonging  to  it.  This  evi- 
dently arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  process  of 
conjugation,  previously  known  only  in  the  ConjugalK,  has  been  studied  in  the 
Paiidorine3e,  Zygomycetes,  and  other  families.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  further 
investigation  of  the  zoogonidia  of  a  large  number  of  AlgK  will  show  them  to  be 
conjugating  sexual  organs;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  among  plants  which  are 
very  nearly  allied  some  produce  zoc^onidia  which  actually  conjugate,  while  in  others 
the  corresponding  celb  do  not  usually  conjugate,  but  proceed  to  a  further  develop- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  are  propagated  parthenogenelically.  Some  such  phe- 
nomenon is  indicated  in  the  formation  of  the  auxospores  of  the  Diatomaceae  already 
mentioned;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  forms,  like  the  Hydrodictyeie',  in  which 
no  conju^tion  of  the  zoogonidia  has  hitherto  been  observed,  although  they  are 
nearly  connected,  in  their  morphological  characters,  with  the  Pandorineae  in  which 
this  mode  of  reproduction  does  occur,  I  do  not  therefore  hesitate  in  assigning  the 
Hydrodictye»  a  place  among  the  Zygosporese.  The  question  is  more  difficult 
whether,  in  addition  to  the  Zygomycetes,  the  Chytridineae  and  Myxomycetes  should 
also  be  included  in  this  class.  In  the  ChytridincEc  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  zoogonidia  conjugate,  although  this  has  not  hitherto  been  observed'.    In  the 

'  [The  conjugalion  of  miciozoogontdia  wb^  obseived  by  Suppanclz  in  1S73.  Rcstafinski,  Mem. 
Soc.  Sc  Nat.  de  Cherboarg.  1875.  «>'■  XIX.  p.  15J.] 

'  [Novakowski  has  discovered  sexual  reproduction  in  PolypAagm  Euglea<e.  Cohn,  Ecitr,  3.  Biol. 
18;6,  Bd.  II.     Sec  also  in/ra.  p.  J64.] 
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Myxomycetes  a  conjugation  of  zoogonidia  does  take  place  if  the  term  is  used 
in  its  most  extended  sense ;  for  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  coalescence 
of  the  MyxoamcebEe'  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  conjugation,  and  the 
production  of  plasmodia  as  analogous  to  that  of  zygospores.  What  has  hitherto 
prevented  botanists  from  recognising  this  analogy  is  merely  the  habit  of  life  of 
the  Myxomycetes,  especially  the  peculiarity  of  not  forming  cells,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  conjugation  takes  place  between  thousands  of  zoogonidia.  If  the 
coalescence  of  the  myxoamoebae  into  a  Plasmodium  is  compared  to  the  conjugation 
of  the  zoogonidia  of  the  Pandorine^e,  then  the  fructification  which  results  from  the 
Plasmodium  must  be  regarded  as  a  large  zygospore,  the  contents  of  which  break  up 
into  a  number  of  spores,  like  the  large  resting-spore  of  Synchilhum.  They  have  at 
first,  it  is  inie,  no  power  of  motion,  but  this  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  if 
regard  is  had  to  the  corresponding  processes  in  the  PandorineEB. 

With  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  thallus,  all  the  plants  included  in  this 
class  may  be  termed  unicellular,  the  thallus  consisting  of  a  single  independent  cell, 
an  eremoblast ;  or,  when  it  is  multicellular,  the  separate  cells  are  nevertheless  essen- 
tially similar,  so  that  their  union  is  scarcely  necessary  physiologically  for  the  existence 
of  the  whole.  Such  unions  of  equivalent  cells,  the  product  of  a  single  mother- 
cell,  somedmes  take  place  only  after  the  individual  cells  have  passed  through 
a  kind  of  swarming  phase ;  when  they  come  to  rest,  a  number  of  cells  unite 
to  form  the  so-called  Canobium,  and  continue  their  development  as  a  body  with 
definite  form.  This  formation  of  coenobia,  as  it  occurs  in  Hydrodidyon  and  Pedi- 
aslrum,  exhibits  a  certain  analogy,  not  only  with  the  process  of  conjugation  generally, 
but  with  the  formation  of  plasmodia  in  the  Myxomycetes  in  particular,  except  that 
a  Plasmodium,  if  regarded  as  a  coenobium  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  protoplasm, 
no  longer  manifests  any  independence  of  the  separate  parts. 

The  formation  of  a  tissue  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  occurs  only  in  a  few 
Algffi,  as  Uloihrix  and  some  Conjugate,  in  so  far  that  the  divisiQus  take  place  in 
one  direction  only,  and  the  cells  thus  produced  remain  more  or  less  firmly  united, 
forming  filaments  in  which  all  the  cells  are  still  perfecdy  equivalent,  each  one  of  them 
representing  therefore  the  entire  plant.  The  predominant  unicellular  character  is 
manifested  also  in  individual  cells  being  capable  of  a  high  development,  especially 
in  the  Conjugatje,  Diatomacese,  and  Zygomycetes.  This  tendency  is  manifested 
in  the  former  in  the  contents  of  the  cells  and  in  the  peculiar  sculpture  of  the 
cell-wall,  in  the  Zygomycetes  in  the  extremely  complicated  branching,  while  the 
cell-contents  remain  simple. 

The  greater  number  of  forms  belonging  to  the  class,  especially  those  which 
contain  chlorophyll,  the  Pandorineie,  Hydrodictyese,  Desmidiese,  and  Diatomaceie, 
exhibit  in  their  thallus  no  distinction  between  base  and  apex ;  they  form  either 
spherical  or  tabular  coenobia  or  rows  of  cells,  all  of  which  multiply  by  division 
without  any  distinction  between  base  and  apex;  but  in  some  Diatomaces  and  at 
all  events  in  the  germination  of  the  zygospores  of  the  Mesocarpece  and  Zygnemese 
adhe^on  takes  place  to  a  substratum,  and  hence  a  kind  of  contrast  arises  between 

'  See  Bccfeld,  Uebcr  DKiyositiium  mucoroiJei  in  Abhandl.  des  Senkenb.  GMcllsch.,  vol.  VII. 
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base  and  apex.  This  occurs  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  Zygomycetes,  and 
even  in  the  Myxomycetes,  which,  growing  on  a  substratum,  send  up  their  gonidio- 
phores  and  sporocarps  inlo  the  air. 

A  non-sexual  reproduction  takes  place  universally,  but  in  different  ways.  In 
the  Pandorineae,  Desmidieae,  and  Diatomaceas  every  cell-division  may  be  regarded 
as  a  vegetative  multiplication,  since  every  single  cell  constitutes  an  individual;  but 
in  the  HydrodictyeEe  and  in  Uloihrix  peculiar  zoogonidia  are  formed,  different 
from  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells.  Propagation  by  gonidia  takes  place  however 
in  the  most  perfect  form  in  the  Zygomycetes,  where,  before  the  formation  of  the 
zygospores,  receptacles  are  produced  on  long  stalks  which  develope  endogonidia 
in  vesicular  swellings,  the  so-called  sporangia,  or  conidia  (stylogonidia)  on  branched 
stalks.  In  many  Zygomycetes  the  much-branched  cellular  filament  which  forms 
the  mycelium  may  break  up  under  unfavoiuuble  vital  conditions  into  a  number  of 
spherical  cells  or  gonidia,  each  of  which  may  subsequently  reproduce  the  plant. 

Many  Zygosporeae  recall  the  Protophyta  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  also  con- 
ditions, during  their  true  vegetative  period,  in  which  they  have  the  power  of  motion  ; 
this  occurs  to  an  especially  high  degree  in  the  Pandorineae  and  Myxomycetes,  much 
less  so  in  some  Conjugatee  and  Diatomacese. 


FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 
A.    Conjugation  lakti  place  iel'wecn  motile  celli  {Zoaiporea). 

I.  The  PANDORiNF.m'  consist  of  cells  which  are  either  isolated  or  united  into 
ccenobia  by  gelatinous  envelopes;  the  ccenobia  are  either  spherical,  as  in  Stephano- 
spbara,  ellipsoid,  as  in  Pandorina,  or  are  square  plates,  as  in  Geniiim.  In  these  states, 
although  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall,  they  have  still  a  power  of  motion,  each  cell  pos- 
sessing two  long  cilia  which  protrude  through  the  cell-wall.  The  isolated  cells  of 
Cbtamydomonai  and  Chlamjdacoccui  swim  about  in  this  manner  lite  ordinary  zoogonidia; 
in  the  ccenobia,  on  the  contrary,  the  cilia  of  all  the  individual  cells  project  through  the 
common  envelope,  and,  by  their  united  action,  set  the  whole  ccEnobium  jn  a  twisting 
and  rolling  motion.  The  course  of  life  of  these  plants  may  be  illustrated  in  two 
examples. 

The  genus  Cblamydomonas  consists  of  Isolated  zoogonidia  which  multiply  in  the 
vegetative  state  bybi-or  quadri-partition.  But  in  the  sexual  reproduction  the  zoogonidia 
divide  into  eight  motile  daughter-cells  each,  provided  with  four  cilia,  dilTering  from 
one  another  in  size  but  smaller  than  the  mother-cells.  According  to  RostaHnski  these 
cells  conjugate  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Pringsheim  has  described  in  the  case  of 
Pandorina  {vide  infra) ;  the  zygospores  thus  formed  come  to  rest  and  continue  to  grow 
for  some  weeks ;  if  then  dried  and  again  placed  in  water  they  divide  repeatedly,  and 
form  resting  motionless  families  of  cells  identical  with  the  genus  Pleurotoccus  formerly 
placed  under  Palmellacex. 

'  Cohn,  Ueber  Chlamydoeaccut  und  Chiamydomoaas,  Berichle  der  schles.  Ges.  1856.  [Ray  Soc, 
Bot.  and  Physiol.  Mem.  1B51.]— Cohn  and  Wichuta,  Ueber  Siephanosphara  plmiialis.  Nova  Ada 
Acad.  rat.  cnrios.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  i.  [Quart.  Joucn.  Micr.  Sc.  1858.  p.  ijr ;  Archer,  ib„  1865, 
pp.  116-185.] — Pringsheim,  Uebet  Piiarung  der  Schwarmsporen,  Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Altad..  Oct. 
1869.  [Ann.desSc.  Nat.  1869,  vol. XII.]— DeBary.  Bot.  Zeitg.  1858,  p.  73.— Roslafinski,  Bol.  Zeit. 
1871.  p.  787. 
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In  Pandorina  Morum  (Fig.  167)  the  complete  course  of  development  was  followed 
by  Fringsheim,  this  being  the  lirst  instance  that  had  been  observed  of  the  coDJugatioD  of 
zoogonidia,  Pandorina  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Pandorinex.  The  sixteen  celb 
of  a  ctEnobium  (Fig.  167, 1)  are  ciosely  crowded  together,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin 
gelatinous  envelope  out  of  which  the  long  cilia  protrude.  The  non-sexua]  multipli- 
cation results  from  each  of  the  sixteen  cells  breaking  up  into  si:tteen  smaller  celts ; 
the  sixteen  daughter- families  (//)  become  free  by  the  absorption  of  the  gelatinous 
envelope  of  the  mother-family ;  each  daughter-fomily,  again  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous 
envelope,  grows  to  the  original  size  of  the  mother-family.     The  sexual  reproduction 


Fia  i67.—GfaojimJ:fa<'tPan4oriHaMaruim  [in«  FripffxhelDi) ;  yfltwuinlnE  fUnDir;  //ant 
divided  bto  ttxlccn  daiiehtcr-ramaici;  ///  a  sexual  ramilr.  ihc  sepu-a»  hIU  rmci^inir  from  the 
idvlinaui  «vcJop4;  ly,  ^  cnnjutrjilkin  at  tlic  rootfooidU;  y/  *  i^E«Pore  Ju>t  Ibioied  ;  yit  m 

7^  firee  HHCpDrc ;  ^ysunt-  f^nuly  produced  I^djh  1h«  luL 

is  brought  about  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  gelatinous  envelopes  of  the  young 
families  become  softened,  and  the  separate  cells  are  thus  freed  and  each  swims  about  by 
itself  {///) ;  these  free  zoogonidia  are  of  very  variable  size,  rounded  and  green  at  the 
posterior  end,  pointed,  hyaline,  and  furnished  with  a  red  corpuscle  in  front,  where  they 
bear  the  two  cilia.  Among  the  crowd  of  these  zoogonidia  may  be  seen  some  which 
approach  in  pairs  as  if  they  were  seeking  one  another.  When  they  meet,  their  points 
come  in  contact,  and  they  coalesce  into  a  body  at  Rrst  hour-glass-shaped  (IF),  but 
gradually  contracting  into  a  ball  (r);  in  this  ball  the  two  corpuscles  and  the  four 
cilia  at  the  enlarged  hyaline  spot  are  still  to  be  seen  for  a  time ;  but  these  all  soon 
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disappear.  Some  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  conjugation  the  resulting 
zygospore  is  a  spherical  cell  (VI),  which  remains  at  rest  for  some  time  enclosed  in 
Its  cell-wall,  its  green  colour  passing  over  into  a  bricfc-red.  If  the  dried-up  zygospores, 
which  have  now  greatly  increased  in  size,  are  placed  in  water,  germination  begins 
after  twenty-four  hours ;  the  outer  shell  of  the  cell-wall  brcats  up,  an  inner  membrane 
protrudes  and  now  contains  one,  two,  or  three  large  zoospores  which  finally  escape 
{Fill,  IX),  surround  themselves,  after  a  short  period  of  swarming,  with  a  gelatinous 
envelope,  and  break  up  by  successive  divisions  into  sixteen  primordial  cells  which 
now  again  form  a  ccEnobium  like  Fig.  1. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  course  of  development  in  the  PandorineK  is  furnished 
\>y  SttpbanoipiHtra  plu-viaUs,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  (Fig.  168), 
occurring   rarely  in    the    rain-water  which    collects    in   the    hollow   of   large   s 


The  process  of  vegetative  reproducti 

>  Cobn  and  Wlchura,  the 
the  cells  belonging   to  a  family  divi 


Pandorina;   but,  according 

of  generations  of  this  kind  is  interrupted  by 

iding   repeatedly   (Fig.  168,  XII)    into   zoogonidia 


which  ultimately  become  free  (XIII),  and  probably  produce  resting  zygospores  by 


conjugation  after  the  manner  of  PoBderimt.  It  is  stated  by  the  observers  above-named 
that  stationary  immolile  balls  (/)  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  which,  as  they 
grow,  assume  a  red  colour.  After  these  resting-cells,  which  are  probably  zygospores, 
have  lain  for  some  time  dry  and  then  again  been  moistened,  they  germinate,  the  contents 
breaking  up  into  from  4  to  8  zoospores  (II^F)  which  invest  themselves  with  a  cell- 
wall,  and  each  gives  rise,   in  a  single  day  by  successive  division  {VII — IX), 


eight-cell  ctEnobium  (X,  XI),  which  again 
motile  families*. 

2.  The  nearest  allies  to  the  Pandorineai  ar 
shown  by  their  formation  of  ctenobia,  and  still  r 
velopment,  which  Pringsheim'  first  described  ii 
the  zoogonidia  has  in  this  case  also  not  been  a 


the   1 


:  night  gives  birth  to  eight 


i  probably  the  Hydrodictyej,  as  is 
lore  by  the  whole  course  of  their  de- 
detail.  Although  the  conjugation  of 
:tually  observed,  they  offer  a  striking 


'  [Archer  has  described,  I.  c,  pp.  7,  8.  a  remarkable  araceboid  phase  which  the  primordial  cells 
of  Sliphamupkara  undergo.] 

'  Print-sheim,  Mon.  der  koiiigl.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Berlin.  Dec.  13.  l86o.  [Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat.  i860,  vol.  XIV ;  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc  1^62,  pp.  54,  104.  Ste  also  A.  liraun,  Verjungung, 
p.  146 ;  Ray  Soc,  Dot.  and  Physiol.  Mem.  1853,  pp.  137,  190,  see  onit,  p.  231.] 
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resemblance  in  their  mode  of  origin  and  subsequent  development  to  those  of  the 
Pandorinez.  When  the  ctEnobia  multiply,  2  large  number  of  zoogonidia  are  formed 
in  each  mother-cell,  within  which  they  move  about  for  some  time  |  when  they  come 
to  rest  they  congregate  in  some  delinite  arrangement,  and  then  continue  their  developr- 
ment  unitedly,  eventually  again  multiplying  in  the  same  way,  as  for  instance  in  Pediaitrum 
(Fig.  169).     In  Rydrodiclyon  utriculatum,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  ditches,  the  mature 


plant  or  cosnobium  condsts  of  a  saC'like  net  several  centimetres  long,  which  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  cylindrical  cells  united  at  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a  four-  or  six- 
cornered  mesh.  The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction  consists  in  the  green  contents 
of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  net  breaking  up  into  from  7,000  to  20,000  zoogonidia  which 
move  about  with  a  trembling  motion  within  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  come  to  rest  in 
the  course  of  half-an-hour,  and  then  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  way  that,  by  their 
elongation,  they  again  form  a  net  of  the  original  kind  which  is  set  free  by  the  absorption 
of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  and  attains,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  size 
of  the  mother-plant.  In  other  cells  of  the  mature  net  the  green  contents  break  up 
into  from  30,000  to  100,000  microzoogonidia  which  at  once  leave  the  mother-cell  and 
swarm  about  for  some  hours.  The  hypothesis  has  not  yet  however  been  confirmed 
that  conjugation  then  takes  place  between  these  zoogonidia';  but  when  they  come  to 
rest  they  are  spherical,  invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall,  and  may  retain  their  vitality  for 
months  when  dried  up  if  protected  from  light.  After  remaining  several  months  at  rest 
these  resting-spores  begin  to  grow  slowly,  and  after  they  have  attained  a  considerable 
size  their  contents  break  up  into  two  or  four  large  zoospores  which  come  to  rest 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  assume  a  peculiar  angular  form  when  they  have  reached  a 
considerable  size,  putting  out  horn-like  appendages.  In  each  of  these  so-called  polj- 
hedra  the  green  parietal  protoplasm  again  breaks  up  into  zoogonidia  which  move  about 
for  10  or  40  minutes  within  a  sac  which  protrudes  out  of  the  polyhedron.  When  come 
to  rest  they  arrange  themselves  into  a  sac-like  net  consisting  of  from  200  to  joo 
cells,  but  in  other  respects  resembling  one  of  the  ordinary  ones.  In  some  of  the 
polyhedra  smaller  and  more  numerous  zoogonidia  are  farmed,  but  these  also  unite 


'  [S«notc,«/™,  p.  ,51.] 
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}.  UlothricKacBX.  Differing  in  many  respects  from  the  Pandorinex  and  Hydrodic-' 
tyese  is  the  genus  Ulolbrlx,  an  Alga  consisting  of  segmented  filaments  composed  of  cells 
which  are  all  alile.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  only  because  it  is  characterised 
by  the  conjugation  of  equivalent  zoogonidia.  Cramer  states'  that  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  individual  cells  of  a  filament  break  up  into  two,  four,  or  eight  zoogonidia 
which  immediately  germinate  and  produce  new  filaments.  Other  of  the  cells,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  birth  to  16  or  ja  microzoogonidia  which,  after  escaping,  conjugate 
exactly  like  those  of  Pandorina.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  development  of  the  zygo- 
spiores.  It  is  questionable  whether  VIoibrix  is  not  more  nearly  related  to  Spharoplta 
among  the  Oospores,  and  whether  the  conjugation  of  the  zoogonidia  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  simpler  case  of  the  formation  of  oospores  which  occurs  in  the  latter'. 

B.   Canjtigalion  takes  plarc  betineen  statimary  eelU. 

(a)  The  Conjugat*'  consist  of  cells  with  a  limited  power  of  growth,  which 
multiply  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  bipartition ;  the  cells  thus  produced  either  live 
entirely  independently,  or  remain  united  in  filaments.  The  chlorophyll-bodies  form 
either  parietal  bands,  axile  plates,  or  radiate  bodies  arranged  in  pairs.  Conjugation 
takes  place  between  ordinary  vegetative  cells,  the  contents  coalescing  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  resulting  zygospore  becoming  invested  with  a  cell-wall,  germinating  after 
a  period  of  repc»e,  and  presenting  essential  differences  in  form  from  that  of  the 
vegetative  cells.  There  are  no  distinct  gonidia,  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  per- 
forming the  functions  of  reproductive  organs.  De  Bary  divides  the  Conjugate  into 
three  families : — 

(t)  The  Hesooarpfts  consist  of  cylindrical  segmented  filaments  with  an  axile  plate 
■  of  chlorophyll ;  filaments  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another  put  out  conjugative  processes, 
or  two  cells  of  contiguous  filaments  come  into  contact  by  knee-like  projections ;  the  parts 
of  the  walls  which  are  in  contact  become  absorbed  and  a  broad  canal  is  formed  in 
which  the  protoplasm  of  the  two  conjugating  cells  collects;  the  canal  then  becomes 
shut  off  by  two  or  four  transverse  septa  and  constitutes  the  zygospore.  This  mode  of 
production  of  zygospores  is  clearly  analogous  to  similar  processes  in  the  Zygomycetes. 
Od  germioatioD  the  zygospore  produces  at  once  a  segmented  filament,  the  end  that 
remains  in  the  spore  forming  its  base  and  the  exposed  end  its  apex.  This  contrast  is 
not,  however,  permanent ;  all  the  cells  subsequently  multiply  by  transverse  division.  To 
this  family  belong  the  genera  Meioearpai,  Craleroipermum,  and  Slaaraipermum. 

(1)  The  Zygnemen  consist  also  of  cylindrical  segmented  filaments  with  the 
chlorophyll  arranged  in  straight  or  spiral  parietal  bands  or  in  stars  placed  in  pairs. 
Conjugation  takes  place  between  two  parallel  filaments;  the  individual  cells  put 
out  opposite  conjugative  protul>erances  (see  Figs.  5  and  6,  p.  10)  which  eventually 
touch  one  another,  when  the  absorption  of  the  cell-walls  at  the  point  of  contact 
forms  a  narrow  canal.  Since  a  number  of  cells  of  two  filaments  usually  conjugate 
at  the  same  time,  the  whole  forms  a  ladder-like  structure  in  which  the  rungs  are 
represented  by  the  canals.    After  the  formation  of  the  conjugating  canal  the  proto- 

*  Cramer,  Natnrfor.  G«sellsch.  in  Ziirich.  March  list,  1870. 

*  [A.  Dodel  tjahrh.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  1876,  vol.  X.  Heft  4I  has  described  in  detail  the  gennination 
of  the  zygospores  of  Ulcthrin.  The  whole  course  of  development  presents  a  striking  analogy  to 
that  of  Hydrodittyon.  Dodel  has,  like  Areschoug,  observed  occasional  conjugation  between  Ihe 
microzoogonidia;  if  these  do  not  conjugate,  they  then  propagate  themselves  non-sexually  like  the 
macrozoogonidia.] 

'  De  Bwy,  Unteisuchungen  iiber  die  Familie  der  Conjugaten,  1858.  [See  also  Hassall,  Hist, 
Biit.  Freshwater  Algse,  1845;  Witlrock  on  Mesocarpeie;  Quart.  Joom.  Micr,  Sc.  1873,  p.  113. 
Besides  the  modes  of  conjugation  descrilied  in  the  (exl,  contiguous  cells  of  the  sanu  filament  conju- 
gate by  lateral  processes  l»th  in  Misotarjia  and  Zygniiaiit.'\ 
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plasroic  bodies  of  the  two  cells  contract,  one  of  them  passes  through  the  canal  into  the 
other,  and  the  two  coalesce  into  a  round  zygospore  invested  with  a  thick  cell'wall 
consisting  of  several  layers  which  lies  within  the  much  larger  mother- cell,  and  which 
germinates  only  after  a  period  of  rest  (Fig.  1 70),  In  the  Zygnemeas  there  is  also  at  first 
■  a  contrast  in  the  young  plant  between  base  and  apex,  which  afterwards  disappears,  all 
the  cells  behaving  exactly  alike  during  growth.  Among  the  genera  are  Zygnema, 
Spirogyra,  Maugeotia,  Sirogenium,  and  Zygegonitan. 

(3)  The  DesmldlMB '  consist  of  cells  which  live  isolated  or  less  often  in  rows  which 
easily  break  up  and  are  imbedded  in  mucilage.  The  cells  are  either  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  sometimes  furnished  with  hom-lifce  appiendages  {SceneJe-imiu) ;  in  other  cases 
they  have  a  circular  or  elliptical  outline,  and  are  divided  by  a  deep  constriction  into  two 
symmetrical  halves.  Even  where  there  is  no  such  constriction,  the  chlorophyll-body  is 
divided  symmetrically  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  or  the  symmetry  is  indicated  by  the 
so-called  chlorophyll- vesicles  [amy  lum- bodies]  '  and  the  distribution  of  the  starch -grains. 
In  accordance  with  this  symmetrical  structure  the  vegetative  propagation  of  the  cells 
(individuals)  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  a  septum  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  or 
within  the  constriction  which  splits  into  two  lamella;  and  divides  the  cell  into  two  halves. 
Growth  at  the  point  of  separation  then  produces  a  segment  which  restores  the  symmetry. 
The  mode  of  formation  of  the  zygospores  is  similar  to  that  In  the  Zygnemeae ;  but  in  the 


simplest  forms,  as  Cyliadrocyifis  and  lUriottenium,  where  the  conjugating  individuals  are 
of  very  simple  form,  conjugation  appeai^  to  be  nothing  but  a  coalescence,  altogether 
similar  to  that  of  the  loogonidia  of  PanJoriiut.  The  zygospore  either  germinates 
directly  or  divides  into  two  or  four  daughter-cells,  each  of  which  repeats  the  vegetative 
mode  of  reproduction  already  described.  In  the  last-named  case  we  may  consider,  as 
in  Fandoriaa,  the  zygospore  to  be  a  fructification  which  produces  several  spores  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Muscinez;  and  we  may  here  again  have  an 
indication  of  an  alternation  of  generations. 

These  processes  may  now  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  the  case  of  Cosmarmnt 
Bolrytii  (Fig,  171),  as  described  by  De  Bary  (/.  r.).  The  cells  live  isolated,  and  are 
symmetrically  bisected  by  a  deep  constriction  (Fig.  171,  X),  and  are  also  comprefsed 

.   '  [See  also  Ralfs,  British  Desmidiea:,  184S.— Archer  in  PHtchard's  Infusoria.) 

»  [StrasbuTger  has  shown  (ZelltheilnnB  end  Zellbildung,  a"  AuB.  p.  83)  that  the  Etnjctnre 
existing  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies  of  Zygnnvt  and  Spirogyra  are  true  chlorophyll -granules  in  which 
numerous  starch  grains  are  placed  concentrically  so  as  to  form  a  layer  nt  the  surfiicc.  These  struc- 
tures are  identical  with  those  mentioned  above  as  chloroph)'ll-vcsicles  and  nmylum-hodjes.] 
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at  rigbt  angles  to  the  plane  of  constHction  (/,  a) ;  in  each  half-cell  are  two  amylum- 
bodies  and  eight  chlorophyll-plates,  which  curve  and,  running  from  two  centres  to  the 
wall,  converge  in  pairs.  The  multiplication  of  the  cells  by  division  is  brought  about 
by  the  narrowest  part  of  the  constriction  elongating  a  little,  when  the  thicker  outer 
layer  of  the  cell-wall  opens  by  a  circular  fissure ;  the  two  halves  of  the  cell  hence  appear 
separated  from  one  another  and  united  by  a  short  canal,  the  wall  of  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  inner  layer  of  the  walls  of  the  half-cells.  A  septum  soon  appiears  in 
the  canal  which  unites  them,  by  which  the  cell  is  divided  into  two  daughter-cells,  each 
of  which  is  a  half  of  the  mother-cell.  The  septum,  at  fir^  simple,  splits  into  two 
lamellx,  which  immediately  become  convex  towards  one  another  {IX,  h),  and  each 
daughter-cell  now  possesses  a  small  rounded  outgrowth  which  grows  gradually  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  half-cell,  so  that  each  daughter-cell  now  again  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  halves  (X).  While  the  wall  is  undergoing  this  growth,  the  chlorophyll- 
body  of  the  old  half-cell  grows  into  the  newly-formed  half.  The  two  amylum-bodies 
in  the  old  half-cells  elongate,  become  constricted,  and  each  divides  into  two ;  of 
these  four,  two  pass  over  into  the  new  growing  half-cell,  and  all  again  arrange  them- 


selves in  the  original  symmetrical  manner.  Conjugation  takes  place  between  cells 
lying  in  pairs  in  a  crossed  position  enclosed  in  soft  jelly  (Fig.  171,  7).  Each  of  the  two 
cells  puts  out  from  its  centre  a  conjugating  protuberance  (/,  c)  which  meets  the  other; 
these  protuberances  are  formed  of  a  delicate  membrane  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  cell,  the  firm  outer  layer  of  which  is  split  (/,  r).  Each  of  the 
two  protuberances  swells  up  into  a  hemispherical  bladder,  they  come  into  contact, 
the  separating  wall  disappears,  and  the  contents  unite  in  the  broad  canal  thus 
formed;  the  protoplasm  becomes  loosened  from  the  cell-wall,  and  contracts  into  a 
spherical  form.  The  united  protoplasmic  body  appears  as  if  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
gelatinous  wall  (JJ,  /)  by  the  side  of  which  lie  the  empty  cell-walls  (//,  e,  b).  The 
zygospore  now  becomes  rounded  into  a  ball ;  its  mall  forms,  as  it  matures,  three  layers, 
an  outer  and  an  inner  colourless  layer  of  cellulose,  and  a  middle  firmer  brown  layer. 
This  stratified  cell-wall  grows  out  at  several  points  into  spiny  protuberances  which 
are  at  first  hollow  and  afterwards  solid,  each  of  them  again  producing  at  its  end  a  few 
smaller  teeth  (///).  The  starch-grains  of  the  conjugating  cells  become  transformed  into 
oil  in  the  zygosptore.  Germination  commences  by  the  protrusion  of  the  colourless  inner 
layer  through  a  wide  split  in  the  outer  layer  (IF),  the  thin-walled  ball  thus  set  free 
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considerably  exceeding  the  zygospore  itself  in  «ze.  In  the  contents  of  this  sphere  {F) 
may  be  recognised  two  chlorophyll  -  masses  surrounded  by  oily  protoplasm,  vbich 
might  have  been  distinguished  even  before  their  escape  from  the  external  layer  of  the 
zygospore.  The  contents  now  contract  and  become  surrounded  by  a  new  wall  (/') 
from  which  the  older  wall  detaches  itself  as  a  delicate  vesicle.  After  some  time  the 
protoplasm  becomes  constricted  by  a  circular  furrow,  and  splits  into  two  hemispheres, 
each  of  which  contains  one  of  the  two  chlorophyl!-ma.ises  (FI).  Each  hemisphere 
remains  for  a  time  naked,  and  again  constricts  itself;  but  this  time  the  constriction 
does  not  advance  to  the  centre;  the  hemisphere  changes  its  form  in  other  respects 
also,  and  each  assumes  the  form  of  a  symmetrically  divided  Caimarlum-C^W  [flj),  which 
surrounds  itself  with  a  wall  of  its  own.  The  planes  of  constriction  of  the  two  cells 
derived  from  the  zygospore  cut  the  dividing  plane  of  the  zygospore  itself  at  right  angles ; 
they  themselves  also  lie  crossed  in  the  mother-cell  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
contents  in  each  now  arrange  themselves  in  the  manner  above  described;  the  mother- 
cell-wall  is  absorbed  and  the  new  cells  separate  from  one  another.  All  these  processes 
of  germi nation  are  completed  in  one  or  two  days.  The  new  cells,  whose  outer  wall  is 
smooth,  now  divide  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  newly-grown  halves  increase  in  size 
and  become  rough  on  the  outside  {f7// — X) ;  the  two  daughter-cells  of  each  of  the 
two  cells  produced  from  the  zygospore  have  dissimilar  halves,  and  the  four  cells  pro- 
duced by  their  further  bipartition  are  therefore  of  two  different  forms;  two  have  their 
halves  equal  and  two  unequal;  the  latter  constantly  produce  by  division  one  with 
equal  and  one  with  unequal  halves. 

(b)  The  DiATOMACSX '  (Bacillariex),  a  group  extremely  rich  in  species,  follow  natu- 
rally  after  the  Desmidlex;  in  particular  they  are  allied  to  the  Conjugate  by  processes 
of  development  which  correspond  to  the  conjugation  of  the  latter,  or  at  least  bear 
3  certain  resemblance  to  it'.  They  bear  a  special  resemblance  to  the  Desmidiex  in  the 
form  of  their  cells,  in  the  manner  of  division,  and  in  the  mode  of  completion  of  the 
daughter-cells.  Like  the  Desmidieae,  the  similar  cells  of  the  Diatomaceje  may  be  united 
into  rows,  or  may  live  entirely  isolated.  The  tendency  of  Diatoms  to  secrete  a  soft 
jelly  in  which  they  live  socially  is  found  also  in  Desmids,  aithnugh  less  strongly  dis- 
played. In  the  same  manner  the  movements  of  Diatoms  arc  not  altogether  dissimilar 
to  those  of  Desmids,  and  even  the  silicification  of  the  cell-wall,  which  is  very  strong 
in  the  former,  is  found,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Cloiterium  and  other  Desmids; 
and  the  fine  sculpturing  of  the  silicious  shell  also  finds  an  analogue,  although  in  a  coarser 
form,  in  the  cell-wall  of  some  Desmids.  The  Diatoms  are  the  only  Algx,  except  the 
Conjugate,  in  which  chlorophyll  occurs  in  plates  and  bands,  but  in  some  forms  it 
Is  also  found  in  granules,  and  the  green  colouring  matter  is  concealed,  as  in  the 
chlorophyll-granules  of  the  Fucaceae,  by  a  buff-coloured  substance,  Diatomin  or  Phy- 
coxanthin'.  One  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  Diatoms  consists  in  their 
silicified  cell-wall  being  composed  of  two  separated  halves  or  valves  of  unequal  age,  of 
which  the  older  one  partially  envelopes  the  younger  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  When 
the  cell  begins  to  divide,  the  valves  separate  from  one  another,  and  after  the  division 
of  the  contents  into  two  daughter-cells,  each  of  them  forms  a  new  layer  at  the  plane 
of  division  which  is  adjusted  by  its  tumed-in  margin  (the  girdle)  to  the  girdle  of  the 


'  Lliders,  Ucber  Organisation.  Theilung  und  Copulation  der  Diatomeen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S69. — 
Millardet  and  Kraus  discuss  their  colouring-matler  in  Compt.  rend,  vol,  LXVI.  p.  505 — Askenasy 
in  Bot  Zeit.  i86g,  p.  799.— Plilzer,  in  Hanstdn's  Bot.  Abhandl.,  Hell  11.  1S71,  gives  the  most  im- 
port«nt  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Bacillariex.  [Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.,  137a,  1B73.3— 
Borscow.  die  Suswasser-badllariaccen  Russlands,  iBjj, 

'  [Thwaites  lirst  discovered  the  conjugation  of  Ihe  Diatomacoe.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1847, 
voL  XX;  see  also  Carter,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat,  Hisl.  1856. — Schmiti.  Quart.  Joum.  Mlcr.  Sc., 
'373t  p.  I'f. — Smith,  fiynopsis  of  British  Dialomacex] 

'  [/>ififiH/iiri(T  viridU  and  Syaidia  iplttidrat  arc  green.  Navicula  fiiii/bmui  var.  oslrtaria  is  cobalt 
■  a  green  colour  lo  the  oysters  which  feed  on  il ;  Nature,  vol.  XVI.  p.  397.] 
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old  valve  of  the  mother-cell ;  this  latter  extends,  Jlke  the  lid  of  a  box,  over  the  newly- 
formed  valve;  and  the  two  valves  of  the  two  daughter-cells  lie  next  one  another. 
Since,  according  to  Pfitzer,  the  silicious  valves,  which  also  contain  some  organic  matter, 
do  not  grow,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  ceils  must  constantly  become  smaller  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  they  have  thus  attained  a  certain  minimum  size, 
large  cells,  the  Auxoiforei,  are  suddenly  formed;  the  contents  of  the  small  cells, 
leaving  the  silicious  valves  which  fall  apart,  increase  either  simply  by  growth  or  by 
botb  growth  and  conjugation.  After  this  the  aiixospores  surround  themselves  with 
new  valves.  Since  the  large  auxospores  are  of  somewhat  different  shape  to  their 
smaller  mother-cells  and  primary  mother-cells,  the  first  result  of  their  division  must 
necessarily  be  cells  of  a  different  form  and  with  unequal  halves,  as  in  the  Desmidiex. 
The  formation  of  (he  auxospores  has  been  more  exactly  followed  out  only  in  a  few 
cases.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  formed  in  very  different  ways,  from  two  or  from 
one  mother-cell,  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  with  or  without  conjugation ;  they  are  alike 
only  in  so  far  that  their  size  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  mother-cell.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  recent  researches  of  Schmitz  in  the  case  of 
Cocconema  Ciitula,  the  ausospores  are  produced  by  two  ceils  laying  themselves  parallel 
side  by  side  and  allowing  their  contents  to  escape  by  the  opening  of  the  two  valves ;  the 
cell-contents  then  commence  growing  rapidly  without  coming  actually  into  contact, 
and  a  pair  of  auxospores  is  thus  formed.  Diatoms  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  at 
the  bottom  both  of  the  sea  and  of  fresh  water,  and  attached  to  the  submerged  parts  of 
other  plants.  Besides  the  ordinary  rotation  of  protoplasm  in  their  Interior,  they  also 
exhibit  a  creeping  motion  by  means  of  which  they  crawl  over  hard  bodies  or  push  small 
granules  along  their  surface.  This  occurs  only  in  a  line  drawn  along  the  length  of 
the  cell-wall,  in  which  Schultze'  supposes  crevices  or  holes  through  which  the  pro- 
toplasm protrudes;  and  this,  although  not  yet  actually  seen,  probably  occasions  the 
creeping  motion, 

FORMS  NOT   CONTAINING   CHLOROPHYLL. 

A,    Conjugation  takes  place  betvieen  motile  celh  (myxoamccbx). 

The  Myxomycetes  '  differ  so  greatly  in  external  apptearance  from  the  rest  of  the 
ITiallophytes  that  they  have  been  by  some  altogether  separated  by  the  vegetHbte 
kingdom.  But  if  attention  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  external 
appearance  as  to  those  points  in  each  stage  of  their  development  which  are  important  from 
a  morphological  point  of  view,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a  cell-wall 
is  a  point  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the  lower  Thallophytes  generally,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  Myxomycetes  are  allied  in  all  essential  points  to  the  Pandorinex;  and 
even  if  their  mode  of  life  is  so  remarkably  different  from  that  of  this  group  of  plants,  the 
chief  cause  of  this  is  that  they  do  not,  like  them,  live  in  water,  but  in  the  interstices  of 
moist  substrata,  in  consequence  of  which  their  motion  is  necessarily  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  Pandorinesc.  In  place  of  swimming  and  rotating,  we  have  in  the 
Myxomycetes  a  creeping  of  amceboid  masses  of  protoplasm  such  as  alone  is  practicable 
on  the  substratum  on  which  they  grow.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  we  have  here  at 
command,  to  go  into  these  relationships  more  in  detail ;  it  must  suffice  to  trace  the 
main  points  in  the  history  of  their  development,  and  to  point  out,  in  passing,  the  most 
important  analogies. 


'  [See  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.  1866,  p.  395— Engebnann,  Bot.  Zeil.  1879,  p,  <g.] 

'  De  Baiy,  Die  Mycetoioen,  1864.  [Ann.  Nat,  Hisi.  i860,  vol.  V.  p.  J33.]— Cieokowski  in 
Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  III.  pp.  335,  <oo. — Brefcld,  Uvber  DielyosuUum  mucoroides,  1869,  Abhandl. 
dec  Senkenberg.  Ccaellich.,  vol.  VII.— Roslafinsky,  Versuch  eines  Systems  der  Mycelozoen,  1873.— 
Biefeld,  Utber  Mutor  rnttmosuj  und  Hefe.  Flora  1873  (]Mei  part  of  the  arlicle). 
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The  Myxomycetes  generally  first  make  themselves  visible  at  the  time  when  they 
emerge  from  their  porous  substratum,  and  form  their  comparatively  large  fructilication. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  sulphur-yellow  bodies  which  appear  in  summer  on  tan- 
heaps,  and  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  '  Flowers  of  Tan '  {jElbalium  ifpiuum) ; 
those  of  Ljcogala,  which  are  found  on  the  stumps  of  trees,  are  of  the  size  and  form  of 
bazel-Duts.  In  most  other  Myxomycetes  the  fructilication  is  a  small  stalked  capsule, 
containing,  like  those  akeady  mentioned,  an  enormous  number  of  minute  roundish, 
thick-walled  spores.  When  these  capsules  burst,  other  structures  often  make  tlieir 
appearance,  to  which  the  term  Capillitium  has  been  given : — capillary  tubes  or  threads, 
often  united  together  In  a  reticulate  or  lattice-like  rnanncr,  to  the  origin  of  which  we 
shall  recur  presently  (Fig.  173,  C).  In  the  simplest  form  at  present  known,  Dietyoitetium 
mucQToidti  discovered  by  Brefeld,  not  only  Is  the  capillitium  wanting,  but  also  the  outer 
wall  of  the  fructification,  which  consists  only  of  a  stalk  composed  of  parenchymatous 


cells  and  of  a  roundish  mass  of  spores.  It  is  instructive  to  dwell  on  this  simplest  form 
of  the  Mynomycetes  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  their  systematic 
position.  The  spores  of  Dietyastetium  will  develope  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
in  an  aqueous  decoction  of  rabbit's  dung,  and  produce  ripe  fructifications  after  some 
days  beneath  the  eye  of  the  observer.  When  the  spores  germinate,  the  entire  pro- 
toplasm of  each  of  them  escapes  from  the  ruptured  wall,  creeps  about  with  an 
amoeboid  motion,  absorbs  nutriment,  and  grows.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
amoeboid  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  zoogonidia,  only  differing  from  ordinary  ones 
in  their  mode  of  motion.  After  they  have  increased  considerably  in  size  in  the  course 
of  several  days,  they  divide,  and  multiply  repeatedly  in  this  way,  a  process  which  may 
unquestionably  be  compared  directly  with  the  vegetative  propagation  of  Cklamjdomimai, 
and  indirectly  also  with  that  of  Pandorina.  The  nucleus  of  these  bodies  subsequently 
disappears,  their  motion  becomes  more  sluggish,  and  conjugation  commences.    They 
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creep  about  in  troops,  come  into  close  contact  with  one  another,  and  finally  coalesce 
into  large  lumps.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  lumps  is  formed,  the  rest  collect  from  all 
sides  round  it  as  a  centre,  coalesce  with  it,  and  increase  In  thb  manner  the  mass  of 
protoplasm  which  then  becomes  more  and  more  rounded  off.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  collective  union  of  zoogonidia  is  a  conjugation  and  therefore  a 
sexual  act,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  conjugation  of  the  zoogonidia  of  the  Pando- 
rinei;  and  the  large  mass  of  protoplasm  formed  in  this  way,  which  is  called  a  Piaimo^ 
diurn,  must  therefore  be  treated  as  the  analogue  of  the  zygospore.  The  only  difference 
is  that  Id  this  case  the  zygospore  does  not  become  invested  with  a  celt-wall  nor  go 
through  a  period  of  rest,  but  at  once  undergoes  further  development,  becoming 
transformed  into  a  stalked  fructification  which  produces  a  large  number  of  spores. 
In  accordance  with  their  mode  of  origin  these  spores  may  be  compared  not  merely 
with  the  zoospores  develofted  from  the  zygospore  of  Paadoriita,  but  also  with  the 
ascopores  of  the  Ascomycetes,  and  even  with  the  spores  of  the  Muscineac.  The 
formation  of  this  fructification  out  of  the  roundish  Plasmodium  of  DUljiuteiaini  com- 
mences with  the  production  in  its  centre  by  free  cell-formation  of  a  number  of  cells 
each  surrounded  by  a  cell-wail  of  cellulose,  which  unite  into  a  parenchymatous  tissue 
forming  in  the  interior  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium a  column  or  stalk  standing  erect  s  -^  i  '  i 
on  the  substratum.  As  this  column  con-               ^         -^|t^                     /           ^\ 

tinues  to  grow  in  height,  the  rfit  of  the  1^ j^        @         )^       W 

protoplasm  which   surrounds  it  creeps 

up  it,  and  collects  at  its  summit  into  „  '  ^  a,  '„  " 

a  round  lump,  the  entire  substance  of 
which  now  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
spores.  This  example  furnishes  the 
simplest  case  of  the  course  of  develcp- 
ment  of  a  Myxomycete.  tn  most  other 
instances  it  is  much  more  complicated, 
the  development  being  more  complete, 
and  a  reduction  to  this  plan  becoming 
constantly  more  difficult.  But  the  first  ^  '"i"^-  ■ji-^^jx^'—  aw-™  (.b«  cicMtowikii.^^  ■  >p<>ie  i 
stage  of  the  development  is  essentially  uk  RiniiDf>i««i>iikiiiiinpii>vU«]>iihacuiuiiii'«.7  >ner  louor 
the  same  in  all  Myxomycetes.  Each  ^^^'i-"'«'i™«'"'"''KMn:boidi)«ii«i  .».™.u 
spore  gives  birth  to  from  one  to  eight 

amteboid  bodies,  which  grow  and  multiply  by  repeated  division,  subsequently  coalescing 
with  one  another  in  large  numbers  and  producing  plasmodia.  The  plasmodia  of  other 
Myxomycetes,  however,  do  not  at  once  produce  fructifications,  but  maintain  for  a 
longer  period  an  independent  life,  creeping  about  in  the  moist  interstices  of  their 
substratum;  as,  for  example,  the  yellow  plasmodia  inside  a  tan-heap,  which  at  length 
come  to  the  surface,  and  then  coalesce  into  the  large  bodies  which  are  known  as 
'flowers  of  tan.'  Other  plasmodia  creep  about  for  a  time  on  rotten  wood  or  among 
decaying  leaves,  at  length  in  the  same  way  reaching  the  surface,  and  then  usually 
producing  simultaneously  a  number  of  fructifications.  Fig.  173  ^  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  net-like  structures  are  produced  by  these  motions  of  the  plasmodia. 
The  substance  of  the  Plasmodium  is  thin  and  granular  in  the  interior  and  bounded  on 
the  outside  by  a  homogeneous  pellicle ;  it  is  constantly  changing  its  form ;  protuberances 
arise  at  various  spots  which  move  onwards  with  a  flowing  and  creeping  motion,  ramify, 
and  anastomose  with  one  another,  while  the  substance  flows  into  them  from  behind, 
and  in  this  manner  enables  the  entire  structure  to  creep  gradually  forwards.  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  when  the  fructification  is  produced,  a  tendency  is  manifested 
to  creep  up  erect  bodies,  so  that  finally  the  fructification  is  frequently  found  on 
plants,  stems,  or  leaves  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  original  nutrient  sub- 
stratum.   At  thb  period  the  plaamudium  collects  at  certain  spots,  and  forms  either 
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a  broad  cake  as  in  the  '  Bowers  of  tan,'  or  weak  ascending  outgrowths  which  gradually 
assume  the  form  of  the  mature  fructification,  usually  a  stalked  spherical  or  club- 
shaped  body,  or  a  spiral  tube',  the  growth  of  which  is  generally  completed  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ripe  fructification  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  wall,  and  that  it  often  contains  the  so-called  capillitium,  in  the 
interstices  of  which  lie  the  numerous  spores.  Neither  the  wall  of  the  fructification 
nor  the  capillitium  is  composed  of  cellulose,  nor  is  the  fruit-stalk,  which  is  usually 
hollow;  it  must  rather  be  supposed  that  the  substance  of  the  Plasmodium,  after  it 
has  already  assumed  the  external  form  of  the  fructification,  becomes  difierentiated 
into  two  distinct  substances,  one  of  which  becomes  hardened  in  various  ways  into 
pellicles,  tubes,  and  solid  threads,  and  thus  forms  the  stalk,  the  wall  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, and  the  capillitium,  while  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm,  which  has  the  capacity 
of  further  development,  breaks  up  into  small  round  portions  which  become  invested 
with  cell-walls  and  thus  form  the  spores.  The  substance  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
capillitium  corresponds,  therefore,  as  Brefeld  has  pointed  out,  to  the  mass  capable 
of  swelling  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  conidia  in  the  coiiidiophore  of  the 
Mucorini.  In  the  process  of  free  cell-formation  also  by  which  the  ascospores  of  the 
Ascomycetes  are  produced,  there  often  remains  within  the  ascus  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  contents  which  is  obviously  not  adapted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  spore 
capable  of  germination.  . 

In  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  pnsmodium  into  spores  and  inlo 
those  portions  (capillitium  and  wall  of  the  fructification)  which  take  no  part  in  the 
further  development,  other  portions  of  the  contents  which  are  useless  for  purposes  of 
reproduction  also  become  eliminated,  and  especially  lime,  which  is  often  excreted  in 
large  quantities  in  the  form  of  line  granules  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  yellow  sub- 
Stance  which  coats  in  loose  flakes  the  fructification  of  the  '  flowers  of  tan.' 

It  must  be  added  in  conclusion  that  under  favourable  vital  conditions  both  the 
separate  zoogonidia  and  the  young  or  old  plasmodia  pass  into  a  resting-state,  the  former 
simply  becoming  invested  by  a  cell-wall,  the  latter  becoming  transformed  into  masses 
of"  cells". 


B.   Conjugalian  lakes  place  ieliveen  itationary  eelli. 

In  the  Zygouycetes'  the  vegetative  body,  which,  as  in  all  Thallophytes  des- 
titute of  chlorophyll  (Fungi),  is  termed  the  mycelium,  consists  of  a  ramified  hollow 
tubular  cell  (Fig,  174  B,  m),  in  which  septa  only  appear  when  it  is  fully  mature  and 
ready  for  sexual  or  non-sexual  propagation.  The  ramifications  of  this  mycelium  all 
originate  from  a  single  germinating  filament  which  is  developed  from  a  non-sexual 
reproductive  cell  (conidium),  and  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  cover  with  a 

*  The  term  Stkalium  U  given  by  Rostafinski  to  those  Urge  fnictifications  prodnced  by  the  co- 
alescence of  several  simple  ones,  and  which  are  therefore  syncarps,  as  in  the  case  of  '  flowers  of  tan.' 

'  On  the  Chrtrldinan.  which  are  perhaps  allied  lo  the  Myxomycetes,  see  Braun.  Abhaadl.  der 
Berliner  Akad.  1856,  p.  33.— De  Bary  and  Woronb,  Beiichle  der  natuif .  GeselUch.  in  Freiburg,  18(13, 
vol.  III.  Heft  J.— Woronin  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1B68,  p.  81.  [Soroltin  (Bot.  Zeit.  1874I  has  discovered  in 
Zygochytrhim  a  process  of  conjugation  resembling  that  of  Mucorini,  and  in  Tilraeiylrium  a  con- 
jugation of  zoogonidia,  Pfitzer  (Monatab.  d.  Acad,  d.  wias,,  Beitin,  1871)  includes  Ckytridiafa  with 
all  the  Caloblasla  destitute  of  chlorophyll  in  one  group,  the  Fhycomycetea.  Sorokin  su^ests  the 
name  Siphomycetes  for  this,  of  which  AmiE'iidiura  (Cienkowski,  Bot.  Zeit.  iStii)  is  lo  be  regarded  as 
the  sitnplest  foim.] 

'  Brefeld.  Botanische  Untersuchungen  iibet  Schimmelpilie,  Heft  I,  187), — Van  Tieghem,  Re- 
chercbes  sur  les  Mucoiinte,  Atin.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  j'  «cr.,  1S73,  vol.  XVn,  and  in  the  French  translation 
of  this  work,  p.  336  tl  uq.  [Quart.  Joum.  MJcr,  Soc  1871,  pp.  49-76. — Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat„ 
6*  ser.,  vol.  1, 1875.  p.  i,] 
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weft  an  area  of  several  square  centimetres.  The  mycelial  Rlanients  grow  on  organic 
substrata,  such  as  fruits,  bread,  glue,  or  even  on  saccharine  fluids  or  dung,  absorbing 
their  nutriment  from  them;  many  species  even  grow  parasitically  on  others  nearly 
allied,  exhausting  the  contents  of  their  cells  through  peculiar  feeding  organs,  the  Haus- 
toria{see  Fig.  175  i). 

The  non-sexual  propagation  of  the  mycelium  may  continue  through  an  endless 
number  of  generations,  until  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  formation  of  con- 
jugating organs,  1.  f.  for  sexual  reproduction.  The  conidia  arise  in  two  different 
ways: — In  the  family  of  Mucorini  stout  branches  grow  from  the  mycelium  erect 


into  the  air,  reaching  a  height  of  several  centimetres,  and  at  length  swelling  up  at 
the  summit  into  a  sphere  {Fig.  174  B,  g).  Within  this  sphere  are  formed  a  number  of 
round  endogonidia,  which  become  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  wall,  germinate  at  once, 
and  reproduce  the  mycelium.  In  a  second  familj',  the  Piptocephalidx,  the  conidia 
are  also  produced  on  erect  stalks,  but  these  stalks  branch  copiously  near  their  summit, 
and  form  numerous  conidia  (stylogonidia)  by  abstriction  at  the  extremity,  which 
produce  a  mycelium  just  as  in  the  previous  case.  Besides  these  normal  non- 
sexual   reproductive    organs,    the    mycelium     also     frequently    produces    gonidia    of 
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a  djtferent  kind,  the  filaments  breaking  up  by  the  formation  of  septa  into  short 
segments,  which  then  become  rounded  olf,  and  are  able,  under  favourable  conditions, 
to  produce  new  mycelium.  This  explains  the  production  of  the  so-called  Mucor-jesst 
(from  Mutor  racemojui^),  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  true  yeast  (Saccbaro- 
mycei) ;  the  mycelial  gonidia  can  multiply  by  a  yeast-like  budding  when  placed  in 
an  unsuitable  nutrient  fluid. 

The  mycelium  has  the  power,  under  special  circumstances,  of  reaching  the  mor- 
phological completion  of  its  development  by  the  formation  of  sexual  reproductive  organs. 
Thicker  branchlets  with  a  club-shaped  extremity  are  produced  on  neighbouring  filaments 


lutlarii  fir  Piflpee/Aalit  w 


of  the  mycelium ;  the  apices  of  these  branchlets  come  into  contact,  and  coalesce  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  cell-walls  at  the  point  where  they  touch  {Fig.  174  D  and  175  Z; 
see  also  163  B)  after  a  septum  has  been  formed  in  each  filament  on  each  side  of 
the  point  of  conjugation.  The  protoplasm  collects  in  the  space  which  has  been 
thus  marked  oiF;  and  a  zygospore  of  comparatively  large  size  is  produced  by  the 
growth  cither  of  the  entire  space  thus  separated  (Fig.  174  C)  or  of  its  central  part 
only  (Fig,  175  Z);  the  thick  outer  wall  of  the  zygospore  being  usually  of  a  dark 
colour  and  furnished  with  protuberances  or  spiny  outgrowths.     The  zygosfiore  ger- 

'  Lrcrdd,  Klor.i,  1873.110.  jj. 
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minates  only  after  a  long  period  of  rest,  and  does  not  then  give  rise  at  once  to  a 
new  mycelium  of  tlie  ordinary  kind;  but  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  bursts  the 
outer  layer  and  protrudes  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  tube  (Fig.  174  C),  which 
immediately  developes  into  a  conidiophore  that  breaks  up  into  a  numbi.T  of  conidia 
each  of  which  developes  into  a  new  mycelium.  This  behaviour  is  evidently  analogous 
to  the  germination  of  the  zygospores  of  Paaderina,  and  to  that  of  the  oospores  of 
CEdogomum  and  C^iicfuj  hereafter  to  be  described,  which  do  not  however  produce 
conidiophores,  but  a  number  of  zoospores  which  give  birth  to  new  individuals. 
The  zygospore  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  sporocarp,  forming,  together  with 
its  conidiophores,  a  second  generation,  only  that  the  carposporcs  are  here  precisely 
like  the  ordinary  non-sexual  conidia. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  the  Zygomycetes  may  be  divided  into  two 
families : — 

I.  The  Uucorinl,  in  which  the  conidia  are  formed,  by  free  cell-formation,  in 
the  interior  of  spherical  receptacles.  In  the  genus  Mucar  the  conidia  are  set  free  by 
the  bursting  of  the  fragile  wall  of  the  receptacle,  while  in  Pitobolui  this  remains 
intact,  but  when  ripe  becomes  detached  at  its  base  and,  together  with  the  conidia, 
is  thrown  to  a  distance  by  its  elasticity.  Mucar  Mucedo  is  one  of  the  commonest 
moulds,  being  found  on  fruits,  bread,  dung,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  nuts  and 
apples  into  which  the  mycelium  penetrates.  Mucor  itohnifer  covers  in  a  short  space 
of  time  large  pieces  of  the  same  substrata,  the  mycelium  putting  out  long  stolon-like 
branches  which  attach  themselves  by  their  extremity,  and  produce  conidiophores  with 
black  heads.  The  mycelium  can  even  penetrate  through  the  shell  of  fresh-laid  eggs, 
and  form  conidiophores  within  them.  Pbycomycti  niuai  (Fig.  174  B)  is  distinguished  by 
its  conidiophores,  which  are  ten  or  tiftecn  centimetres  in  height  and  of  a  violet  colour. 
Ibamniiium  beare  an  ordinary  large  conidiophore  at  the  summit  of  each  of  the  long 
stalks,  and  below  these  whorls  of  small  branches  with  very  small  receptacles  containing 
only  a  few  conidia.  PUobolua  almost  always  makes  its  appearance  when  fresh  horse-dung 
is  covered  by  a  bell-glass'. 

3.  The  Plptooephalids  bear  a  number  of  stylogonidia  on  their  conidiophores  which 
are  much  branched  towards  the  summit.  The  two  genera  described  by  Brefeld, 
Cbmloeladium  and  Piptocephalh,  are  parasitic  upon  Mucor  Mucfdo,  the  latter  being 
represented  in  Fig.  175. 

t_ 


OOSPORES. 

To  this  class  belong  all  those  Thallophytes,  whether  containing  chloro- 
phyll or  not,  which  are  reproduced  sexually  by  means  of  oogonia.  An  Oogo- 
nium is  a  cell  disiinguished  by  lis  size  and  shape;  the  contents  eiiher  form 
a  naked  primordial  cell — the  Germ-cell  or  Oosphere — by  simple  contraction  and 
rounding  off  within  the  oogonium,  which  opens  later,  or  divide  into  two 
or  more  portions,  which  similarly  become  oosphere s.  The  fertilisation  of 
these    oospheres   is    effected   by    means    of  motile    Anlhirozoids   produced   within 

'  [On  Pilobolui  crjUaUUua  see  Cohn,  Nova  Ada  Acid.  Nat.  Curios,  vol.  XV.  pt.  I.  p.  370.— 
Klein  in  Pring&hcim'^  Jahib.  (ur  wiss.  Hut.  vul.  VUl.J 
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Anlheridia,  which  penetrate  into  the  oogonia  and  Tertilise  the  oospheres;  or  a 
kind  of  conjugation  takes  place  between  the  antheridium  and  oogonium,  as 
Pringsheim  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  SaprolegnieK.  With  the  exception 
of  the  extremely  simple  SphisropUa,  the  antheridial  cell  is  always  smaller  than 
the  oogonium  and  different  in  form ;  the  motile  antherozoids,  which  are  pro- . 
duced  either  by  simple  contraction  of  the  contents,  or  more  commonly  by  division 
into  a  great  number  of  portions,  are  always  much  smaller  than  the  oosphere, 
and  generally  many  hundred  or  thousand  times.  This  great  difference  in  size  is 
the  essential  difference  between  this  mode  of  sexual  union  and  conjugation,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  the  immotile  oosphere  passively  awaits  fertilisation  by  the 
antherozoids  which  swim  around  it.  After  fertilisation  the  Oospore  which  results 
from  the  oosphere  behaves  precisely  as  a  zygospore;  it  becomes  invested  by  a 
firm  cell-wall,  and  (except  in  Fucacese)  must  undergo  a  period  of  rest  before 
germinating.  Germination  is  in  most  cases  indirect;  i.e.  the  contents  of  the 
oospore  do  not  at  once  develope  into  a  new  plant,  but  divide  into  a  smaller 
or  larger  number  of  cells  which  escape  in  the  form  of  naked  zoospores,  each  of 
which  grows  into  a  new  planL  In  such  cases  therefore  the  oospore,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  ZygosporeK,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  simple  sporocarp 
or  as  a  second  generation.  The  oosphere  is  the  analogue  of  the  oosphere  in 
the  archegonium  of  Mosses;  the  ripe  oospore,  with  its  contents  which  break  up 
into  zoospores,  is  the  very  simple  equivalent  of  the  moss-capsule,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Pringsheim,  to  ^ose  researches  we  owe  almost  all  that  is  here 
described.  But  cases  occur,  as  in  the  Zygosporeae.  in  which  the  oospore  germi- 
nates direcUy,  as  in  the  Fucacese,  and  there  is  no  period  of  rest. 

The  vegetative  body  of  the  Oosporeae  may  consist  of  undifferentiated  cells,  as 
in  Spkaroplea,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Conjugatte,  the  filiform  thallus  present- 
ing no  distinction  of  base  and  apex.  In  one  large  group  (Cceloblastse)  the  thallus 
consists,  until  the  formation  of  fructification,  of  a  single  tubular  cell,  which  often 
branches  copiously,  as  in  the  Zygomycetes;  in  a  further  grade  of  development 
the  thallus  consists  of  branched  and  segmented) filaments  composed  of  cells  of 
different  kinds,  and  the  plant,  which  is  fixed  to  a  substratum,  manifests  a  well- 
marked  contrast  between  base  and  apex.  Finally  we  find  the  Fucacese,  in  which 
the  thallus  is  very  massive,  and  forms  an  actual  tissue  in  which  differentiation 
may  be  recognised  into  epidermal  layers  and  fundamental  tissue. 

There  is  no  non-sexual  multiplication  by  gonidia,  either  in  the  simplest  form 
belonging  to  the  class,  Sphmropha,  or  in  the  most  highly  developed,  the  FucaccK. 
The  thallus  of  the  other  intermediate  forms,  on  the  contrary,  produces  abundance 
of  gonidia,  by  means  of  which  propagaiion  may  take  place  through  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  Marchanlia  is  propagated  by  bulbils.  The  gonidia 
are  produced  either  singly  or  in  numbers  as  endogonidia  in  the  interior  of  cells, 
escaping  in  the  form  of  zoogonidia,  or  as  stylogonidia  by  abslriction  at  the  extremity 
of  special  branches ;  they  are  then  immotile,  as  in  the  Peronosporese,  though  their 
contents  may  become  transformed  into  motile  zoogonidia. 

In  a  systematic  class ifi cation  of  the  Oosporeae,  the  forms  which  do  not  contain 
chlorophyll  may  be  arranged  as  a  special  section  of  those  that  do,  the  genetic 
relationship  being  here  unquestionable. 
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A.  Sfh£ROplea  aanu/ma'  is  at  present  the  sole  representative  of  the  most  simply 
organised  of  the  Oospores.  It  consists,  when  fully  developed,  of  cylindrical  filaments 
divided  by  septa  into  very  long  cells,  the  green  protoplasm  enclosing  rows  of  large 
vacuoles,  and  thus  forming  girdle-like  rings.  When  in  the  vegetative  state  the  cells 
are  all  alike ;  it  is  only  when  the  process  of  sexual  reproduction  is  commeDcing  that 
a  difference  mates  its  appearance,  some  of  the  cells  forming  nothing  but  antherozoids, 
the  rest  nothing  but  oospheres.  The  latter  are  produced  in  large  numbers  within 
each  cell,  the  contents  breaking  up,  after  various  previous  changes,  into  several  globular 
portions,  each  of  which  is  characterised  by  a  hyaline  speck.  The  antherozoids  are 
formed  in  extraordinarily  large  numbers  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  contents  of  a 
cell  which  had  previously  assumed  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  In  both  kinds  of  sexual 
cells  a  number  of  holes  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  portions  of  the  wall;  the 
antherozoids  escape  through  these  orilices,  forcing  themselves  in  quantities  into  the  cells 
in  which  the  oospheres  lie.  The  antheridia  and  oogonia  therefore  resemble  one  another 
in  external  form,  while  the  antherozoids  and  oospheres  are  very  unlike;  the  latter 
are  elongated  and  club-shaped,  with  two  cilia  at  the  pointed  end.  The  oospore  or 
fertilised  oosphere  clothes  itself  with  a  thick  warty  cell-wall;  its  contents  become 
brick-red.  Its  further  development  commences  after  a  resting  stage;  the  red 
contents  divide  by  successive  bipartltion  into  a  large  number  of  primordial  cells 
which  escape  from  the  oospore,  are  provided  with  two  cilia,  swarm  about,  and 
germinate  after  a  period  of  rest.  The  germinating  cell,  which  is  at  first  shortly 
fusiform,  then  grows  in  both  directions  into  a  capillary  filament,  so  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ends  are  exactly  alike,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  base  and  apex. 
After  the  filament  has  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  transverse  divisions  take  place  and 
the  filament  is  then  composed  of  a  number  of  equivalent  cells. 

B.— CtELOBLAST^. 

In  this  section  are  included  for  the  present  all  those  Oospore*  in  which  the  thallus 
consists  of  a  single  tubular  cell,  without  a  nucleus',  more  or  less  branching,  and  usually 
fixed  to  one  spot.  It  is  only  when  reproduction  is  commencing  that  branches  of  special 
form  are  separated  by  septa.  I'he  Cceloblastz  are  therefore  not,  accurately  speaking, 
unicellular ;  it  is  only  the  vegetative  body  that  is  so.  In  all  cases  which  have  been  accu- 
rately observed  a  non-sexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  either  of  stylogonidia 
or  of  motile  endogonidia.  The  oogonia  and  antheridia  are  usually  terminal  cells  of  short 
lateral  branches,  and  are  very  different  in  form  ;  the  former  are  more  or  less  spherical, 
the  latter  tubular;  the  two  being  mostly  placed  close  beside  one  another. 


FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

t.  Vaucb«rl&'  consists  of  a  single  elongated  cell,  branched  in  various  ways,  some- 
times as  much  as  jo  centimetres  long,  containing  no  nucleus,  and  developing  on  damp 
earth  or  in  water.  The  fixed  end  is  hyaline  and  branched  in  a  wavy  manner;  the  free 
part  contains  within  the  thin  cell-wall  a  layer  of  protoplasm  rich  in  chlorophyll-granules 
and  drops  of  oil,  and  enclosing  the  large  sap-cavity.  This  part  of  the  thallus  forms  one 
or  more  main  filaments  which  branch  behind  their  growing  point ;  only  in  y.  tuherosa  is 

'  Cohn,  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.,  4"  ser.,  1856,  p.  187. 

'  [Accorfing  to  Schrailz  (Sitibet.  d.  niederrhein.  Oes.  in  Bonn,  1S79)  a  great  number  o(  nuclei 
are  present  in  Vatuhtria  and  its  allies.] 

'  Pringsheiro,  Ueber  Befruchlung  und  Keimnng  der  Algen,  1855;  Jahrhuch  liir  wissm.  Bo(. 
Ed,  n.  p.  470.— Schenk,  Wiinbarger  Verhandl.  Bd.  Vlll.  p.  jjs.— Wali,  Jahrbuch  fUr  wiswn. 
Bot.  Bd,  V.  p.  IJ7.— Woronin,  BoL  Zeit,  1869,  nos.  9.  10.     [Slnhl,  Hot  Zeit.  1879.] 
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ihe  branching  dichotomous;  though  commencing  monopodially,  the  lateral  branches 
often  develope  sympiodially.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  growth  in  the 
spring  the  plants  arise  from  the  oospores  which  have  remained  dormant  through  the 
winter,  and  are  at  first  propagated  through  several  generations  in  a  purely  non-sexual 
manner.  This  is  effected  either  simply  by  the  abstriction  of  the  ends  of  branches,  or  by 
very  large  zoogonidia  which  escape  from  the  interior  of  a  cell,  and  are  covered  by  very 
short  cilia.  Between  these  two  forms  the  various  species  oi  Faucbtria  show  [ntermediate 
steps.  In  F.  luberoaa,  for  example,  branches  swell  up  to  a  considerable  size,  became 
detached  at  the  base,  and  put  out  at  once  one  or  more  germinating  tubes.  In 
V.  gemmaia  the  end  of  a  branch  swells  up  to  an  oval  shape,  its  contents  become 
separated  by  a  septum,  contract,  and  form  a  new  cell-wall,  and  the  gonidium  thus 
formed  either  becomes  frwe  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mother-cell-wall,  or  falls  off 
along  with  it,  germinating  after  some  days.  The  gonidia  of  V.  bamaia  are  formed  in 
the  same  way,  but  are  thrown  out  with  a  jerk,  remain  at  rest,  and  germinate 
during   the   next   night.      In   other  species,  as  V.  ifitilu,  irricea,  and  piloheloidri,  the 


contents  of  a  branch  become  separated  and  contract,  and  force  themselves  out  as 
a  loogonidinm  through  a  crevice  at  the  extremity.  The  motion  of  the  zoogonidia  lasts, 
in  f,  lerieta,  only  for  J  to  li  minutes,  but  in  other  cases  for  hours.  The  rotation 
begins,  in  F.  jrssil'u,  as  I  have  distinctly  seen,  during  their  escape;  and  if  the  opening 
of  the  mother-cell  is  too  small,  the  zoogonidium  splits  into  two  pieces;  each  becomes 
rounded  off  and  again  constitutes  an  entire  zoogonidium;  the  outer  one  swims  away, 
while  the  inner  one  remains  rotating  within  the  mother-cell.  The  formation  of  the 
zoogonidia  begins  in  the  night,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Algi  and  Fungi ;  they  escape  in 
the  morning,  and  their  germination  commences  during  the  day  or  the  next  night. 
They  put  out  on  germination  either  only  one  or  two  tubes  (Fig.  176,  C,  D),  or  form  at 
the  same  time  a  root-like  organ  of  attachment  (E,  F,  <u>).  The  oogonia  and  antheridia 
originate  as  lateral  protuberances  from  a  filament  which  contains  chlorophyll  {Fig.  177.-^1 
B),  sometimes  even  on  the  germinating  tube  of  a  zoogonidium.  All  the  species  of  Vaucheria 
are  moncecious,  and  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  organs  are  mostly  found  very  near  together. 
The  antheridia  (Fig.  177,  ha)  are  the  terminal  cells  of  slenderer  branches,  the  contents 
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of  which  contain  but  little  chlorophyll  but  produce  a  lai^  number  of  very  small 
anthemzoids  (Fig.  177,  D);  these  escape  from  the  antheridial  cell  which  bursts  at 
the  apex.  In  several  species  the  antheridia  are  curved  like  horns;  in  others  they  are 
straight  (f.  ser'uea)  or  Arved  sacs  {V.  pacbyderma) ;  in  the  V.  synandra,  discovered  by 
Woronlr,  from  two  to  seven  small  horns  arise  on  the  large  ovoid  terminal  cell  of  a  two- 
celled  branch.  The  oogonia  arise  as  thick  protuberances  (Fig.  177,  ji,  B,  eg)  filled 
with  oil  and  chlorophyll.  They  swell  up  into  an  obliquely  ovoid  form,  and  finally  the 
dense  contents  are  separated  by  a  septum  {F,  aip).  The  green  and  coarsely  granular 
mass  collects  in  the  centre  of  the  oogonium,  while  colourless  protoplasm  accumulates 
at  its  ajjei,  at  which  spot  it  opens;  at  this  moment  the  whole  contents  contract 
and  form  the  oosphere.  In  some  species  a  colourless  drop  of  mucilage  is  expelled 
from  the  mouth.  After  the  entrance  of  the  antherozoids  the  oosphere  clothes  itself  with 
a  thick  cell-wall ;  its  contents  become  red  or  brown,  and  the  oospore  now  commences 
its  period  of  rest.    The  formation  of  the  oogonia  and  antheridia  begins  in  the  evening, 


and  is  completed  the  next  morning;  fertilisation  is  accomplished  between  10  and  4 

Closely  allied  with  Vauchrria  in  the  form  of  their  thallus — which  is  usually  a 
much-branched  filament  undivided  by  septa — are  a  series  of  other  genera  formerly 
comprised  in  the  class  Siphoned,  the  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  of  which  is  how- 
ever at  present  unknown,  if  indeed  they  have  any.  It  cannot  therefore  yet  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  whether  the  SiphoneiE  constitute  a  natural  group.  The  mode  in  which 
the  gonidia  are  formed  is  at  least  not  opposed  to  this  idea.  The  following  forms  may  be 
especially  mentioned  :^In  Botrydium'  the  young  plant  is  a  spherical  cell,  from  which 

'  [Stahl  has  described  a.  peculiar  encysted  forai  of  Vauchiria  giminala :  this  has  been  previnoaly 
described  by  Kiiliing  as  a  distinct  plant  under  the  name  Gongrosira  dickoloma.     (Bol.  Zeit.,  1879.)] 

*  Braun.  Verjiingung  in  der  Nalur,  p.  136  [Ray  Soc.  Rostaiinslti  luid  Woronin  have  detected 
(Bot.  Zeit.  1877)  the  conjugation  of  loogonidia  in  B.  granulatum.  Tiie  former  considers  the  Bolry- 
diaaa  allied  to  Pandoriiitit  and  Hydndiclyea.'] 
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a  hyaline  prolongation  is  subsequently  formed  wbich  branches  like  a  root  and  penetrates 
the  earth,  while  the  upper  part  swells  up  into  an  ovoid  vesicle,  in  which  the  proto- 
plasm forms  3  parietal  layer  containing  chlorophyll.  From  this  arise,  after  growth 
is  completed,  a  number  of  zoogonidia  which  are  set  free  by  the  wall  of  the  mother- 
cell  becoming  gelatinous  and  deliquescing.  This  is  evidently  a  more  simple  mode  of 
growth  than  that  of  Vaucheria.  A  higher  degree  of  branching  is  found  in  Bryopola,  which 
Is  also  unicellular.  This  genus  also  forms  on  one  side  root-like  organs  of  attachment,  on 
the  other  upright  much-branched  stems  (several  centimetres  in  height)  with  iinlimited 
growth  at  the  apex  ;  small  branches  with  limited  apical  growth  are  formed  on  them  in 
two  rows  or  spirally,  which  clothe  the  stem  like  leaves,  and  after  they  have  become 
shut  off  from  it  by  septa,  fall  off;  in  them  numerous  zoogonidia  are  formed'.  The 
branching  of  a  single  large  cell  is  carried  still  further  in  the  genus  Cftulerpn,  whict) 
fonnscreepingstemsgrawing  at  the  apex  with  descending  branched  rhizoids  and  ascending 
leaf-like  branches*.  The  growth  of  a  unicellular  thallus  takes  place  in  still  another 
manner  in  Acetabularia.  Here  the  plant,  two  or  three  centimetres  high,  has  the  form 
of  a  slender  Hymenomycetous  fungus,  the  stem  of  which  developes  a  rhizoid  below  and 
bears  a  pileus  above,  consisting  of  a  disc  of  closely  crowded  rays,  which  are  themselves 
radial  branches  of  the  stem.  The  stem  ends  above  in  the  form  of  a  boss ;  at  the  base  of 
the  radial  branches  surrounding  the  boss  stands  an  umbellate  whorl  of  branched  seg- 
mented hairs.  In  the  rays  of  the  pileus  are  formed  the  non-seiual  zoogonidia*.  Finally 
ndotea  <yathiformii  must  be  mentioned  here.  This  species  forms  a  stalked  leaf-like 
thallus,  the  stalk  j  inch,  and  the  thallus  from  J  inch  to  a  inches  long  and  broad,  its 
thickness  from  -rtu  to  ^  line.  When  cut  transversely  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  cellular 
tissue,  but  in  reality  the  thallus  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  branched  filaments, 
which,  forming  a  cortical  and  medullary  layer,  are  all  ramilications  of  a  single  cell  *. 


FORMS  NOT  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

2.  The  Saprolagni«a '  are  colourless  parasites  usually  found  attached  to  animal 
or  vegetable  organisms  in  water,  especially  dead  insects,  forming  dense  radiating  tufts. 
The  individual  plants  are  long  undivided  filaments,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  substratum 
by  means  of  root-like  branches,  and  branching  more  or  less  in  the  surrounding  water, 
sometimes  in  an  arborescent  manner.  The  zoogonidia  are  formed  in  the  branches 
after  the  contents  have  been  separated  by  a  septum ;  occasionally  a  number  of  such 
septa  are  formed,  and  they  are  then  produced  in  each  cell.  The  zoogonidia  are 
formed  simply  by  the  simultaneous  division  of  the  contents  into  a  very  large  number 
of  portions  (Fig.  178,  A);  the  cell  opens  at  the  apex  and  the  gonidia  are  expelled; 
these  at  once  swarm  about  in  the  water  and  become  dispersed,  or  at  first  accumulate 
in  a  resting  state  in  front  of  the  opening;  each  gonidium  then  becomes  immediately 
invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall,  but  after  a  short  time  it  abandons  it  and  then  begins 


'  Pringsheim,  on  Bryopsis,  in  Ihe  Monatsber.  der  Berlin.  Akod.  May  1871. 

'  Nageti  in  ZeiUchtjfl  fur  wiss.  Bot.  1844.  Bd.  I.  p.  134. 

'  [Woronin,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  4*  scr.,  vol.  XVI.  p.  200,  De  Bory  and  Slmsbu^er  have 
detected  (Bot.  Zeit.  1877)  the  conjugation  of  zoogonidia.] 

*  Nigeli.  Die  neueren  Algensj  steme,  p.  177.  [The  rematkable  fossil  plant  from  Canada  of 
Devonian  age,  Pralolaxiiis  Lagani,  was  probably  an  enonnoas  Siphonaceous  Alga;  see  W.  T. 
Thisclton  Dyer,  Joura.  ofBot.  1871,  p.  151;  Camilhets,  Monthly  Micros.  Joum.  1871.  p.  160.] 

'  Pringahtim  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Hot.  vol.  L  p.  iSg  [Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1859,  lom.  XI.  p.349] ; 
vol.  II.  p.  105;  vol.  IX.  p.  191.— DeBary.dilto,  vol.  n.  p.  169.— Hildebrand,ditto,  vol.  VI.  p.  149.— 
].«itgeb,  ditlo.  vol.  VII,  p.  157.— Comu  in  Ann.  de  Sci,  Nat.,  fth  ser.,  vol.  XV.  p.  318.— Schenk, 
Bot.  Zeit.  i8j9,  p.  J48.— Pfitier  in  Monatsber.  d.  Berlin.  Akad.  May  1871.— [De  Bary  and  Woronin, 
Beil.  lur  Moiphol.  n.  Physiol,  d.  Pilre,  IV,  1861.] 
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swarming  about  (Fig.  178,  B).  It  also  sometimes  occurs  that  the  gonidia  clothe  them- 
selves with  a  delicate  cell-wall  while  still  within  the  mother-cell,  forming  a  kind  of 
parenchyma,  and  then  escape  from  the  mother-cell  through  numerous  holes  in  its  wall. 
These  various  modes  of  formation  of  the  gonidia,  by  means  of  which  species  and  even 
genera  have  hitherto  been  distinguished,  can,  as  Pringshcim  has  shown,  take  place 
simultaneously  on  the  same  plant,  as  In  Saprelegnia  and  Aeblya.  In  Saproltgnia, 
when  the  gonidia  have  escaped  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch,  the  septum 
bulges  out  and  developes  into  a  new  gonidial  receptacle  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
one  that  is  now  empty ;  in  Aeblya  a  lateral  branch  beneath  the  septum  becomes  the 
new  gonidial  receptacle.     In  the  very  small  and  simple  genus  fytbinm,  which  is  parasitic, 


filaments  emerge  which  open  at  their  apex  and  allow  the  protoplasm  to  escape  in  a  ball 
which  then  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  zoogonidia.  After  coming  to  rest  the  zoo- 
gonidia  of  the  Saprolegniez  give  rise  to  new  plants,  which,  when  they  have  access  to 
a  fresh  substratum,  such  as  a  dead  fly,  produce  in  succession  several  generations  of 
non-senual  gonidia-forming  individuals. 

It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  growth  that  sesual  individuals  make 
their  appearance.  The  extremities  of  the  filaments  then  swell  up  into  a  globular 
form  (Fig.  179),  a  septum  is  formed  beneath  the  swelling,  which  constitutes  the  oogo- 
nium, and  its  protoplasmic  contents  either  simply  contract  to  form  the  oosphere,  as 
in  Pytbium  minotpfrmum  and  Apbanomycei,  or  the  contents  divide  into  two  or  more 
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oospheres,  considerable  contraction  taking  place.  At  the  same  time  the  antheridia 
are  also  formed,  appearing  as  much  slenderer  lateral  branches,  beneath  the  oogmtia 
but  sometimes  above  their  basal  wall.  These  antheridial  branches  are  usually  mt)ch 
curved;  their  upper  portion  is  separated  by  aseptnm,  and  the  terminal  cell  thus  formed; 
the  antheridium  usually  applies  itself  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  oogonium. 
The  process  of  fertilisation  itself,  which  had  previously  been  only  imperfectly  known, 
presents,  according  to  the  most  recent  observations  of  Pringsheim,  several  remarkable 
peculiarities  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  genetic  relation^lps  of  the  Sapro- 
legnicK,  and  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  various  modes  in  which  it  takes  place. 
Even  before  the  contents  of  the  oogonium  have  broken  up  into  oospheres,  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  spots  of  a  lighter  colour  (Fig.  179,  C)  may  be  observed  on  the 
oogonium ;  at  these  spots  Pringsheim  states  th^  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  protrudes 
in  the  form  of  a  wart  to  form  the  conjugating  organ  by  which  fertilisation  is  subsequently 
effected:  in  some  species  of  &^s/(^iii  and  Aeblya  these  warts  remain  covered  by  the 
outer  layer  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  oogonium.  As  soon  as  an  antheridial  cell  becomes 
closely  applied  to  the  oogonium,  a  protuberance  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  cetl-wall 
of  the  antheridium  first  of  all  penetrates  into  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell-wall  of 
the  oogonium,  and  meets  the  wart  already  described  belonging  to  the  inner  layer ; 
this  latter  is  then  absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  protuberance  of  the 
antheridium  grows  into  a  narrow  tube  which  penetrates  deeply  into  the  oogonium,  its 
extremity  burying  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  oospheres.  These  processes  are  only  par- 
tially represented  in  Fig.  179,  which  was  drawn  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  actual 
phenomena.  According  to  Pringsheim  the  extremity  of  the  fertilising  tube  opens  in  the 
interior  of  the  oogonium  j  extremely  minute  bodies  are  repeatedly  enpelled  in  jerks 
and  after  long  intervals,  which  are  seen  among  the  oospheres,  and  which  are  probably 
antherozoids  or  bodies  with  a  similar  function.  But  the  substance  expelled  from  a  shigle 
fertilising  tube  may  serve  for  the  impregnation  of  several  oosphores  in  an  oogonium ;  and 
it  is  the  more  probable  that  this  takes  place  since  the  number  of  these  tubes  which  pene- 
trate into  an  oogonium  is  usually  different  from  that  of  the  fertilised  oospheres.  With 
regard  to  the  bright  spots  in  the  wall  of  the  oogonium,  through  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fertilising  tubes  enter,  it  is  evident  that  a  process  takes  place  here  similar  in 
its  nature  to  conjugation,  since  not  only  does  the  antheridium  grow  into  the  oogonium} 
but  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  oogonium  also,  so  to  speak,  grows  towards  the 
antheridium  by  the  formation  of  the  wart  already  described,  in  order  to  unite  with 
it,  although  no  actual  coalescence  of  the  contents  takes  place  at  that  time,  the  wart 
being  subsequently  ptenetrated  by  the  fertilising  antheridial  tube.  But  in  some 
Saprolegniex  the  formation  of  this  conjugating  wart  proceeds  further;  it  penetrates 
through  the  outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  oogonium,  opens  at  the  surface,  and 
each  wart  thus  becomes  an  orifice  through  which  the  antheridial  tubes  penetrate : 
sometimes,  according  to  Pringsheim,  the  conjugating  warts  become  raised  above  the 
spherical  surface  of  the  oogonium  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  elevated  protuberances, 
or  even  grow  into  tolerably  long  tubes,  the  apices  of  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
conjugation  with  an  antheridial  tube.  These  cases,  although  rare,  manifest  still  more 
strikingly  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  conjugation  of  the  Zygomycetes,  and  perhaps 
a  stilt  closer  analogy  to  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  some  Ascomycetes,  such  as 
Pemiita  confiutm;  or  a  comparison  might  even  be  drawn  between  the  trichogyne  of 
Nemalion  and  the  protuberances  of  the  oogonium,  llie  similarity  of  the  process  of 
fertilisation  in  the  Saprolegniece  to  that  already  described  in  the  case  of  Vaucberia  Is 
sufficiently  clear;  that  spot  in  the  oogonium  al Vaucberia  which  subsequently  opens  and 
exudes  a  drop  of  mucilage  may  obviously  be  compared  with  the  conjugating  wart  in  those 
oogonia  which  contain  only  a  single  oosphere ;  only  that  in  Vaucberia  no  fertilising 
tut>e  is  usually  developed  from  the  antheridium,  since  the  antheroaoids  are  larger,  and 
remain  motile  for  a  considerable  period,  finding  their  own  way  into  the  open  oogonium. 
Pringsheim  has  already  pointed  out  the  corresponding  analogy  with  the  CEdogoniese. 
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Two  other  remarkable  facts  have  still  to  be  mentioned  :—in  the  firet  place  that 
determined  b^  Fringsbeim,  that  parthenogenesis  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in 
Saprolegnia  and  Actlja.  Some  or  all  of  the  oogonia  on  a  plant  may  not  be  fertilised 
at  all,  the  formation  of  antheridia  on  them  being  altogether  suppressed ;  and  yet  the 
CKtspores  are  perfectly  developed  and  are  capable  of  germinating.  We  shall  refer 
more  in  detail  in  Book  III.  Sect,  30  to  this  and  other  instances  of  parthenogene^  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  here  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  forms  hitherto  considered 
as  dicECious— no  antberidial  branches  being  found  on  the  oogonia — are  not  distinct 
species,  but  only  partfaenogenetic  forms  of  montecious  species.  In  contrast  to  the 
development  of  oospores  without  fertilisation  is  the  occurrence  of  antheridia  the  tubes 
of  which  do  not  penetrate  into  oogonia,  but  open  and  expel  the  fertilising  particles  into 
the  surrounding  water.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  those  tubes  which  pierce  tbe  oogonia, 
Pringsheim  observed  that  (he  expulsion  does  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but  in  repeated 
jerks  and  after  considerable  intervals. 

The  oospores  or  fertilised  oospheres  clothe  themselves  with  a  thick  iinn  cell-wall 
and  remain  dormant  in  the  oogonium  for  months.  Their  germination  takes  place 
subsequently  in  two  ditTerent  ways : — either  the  oospore  puts  out  a  germinating  filament 
which  at  once  developes  into  a  branched  plant  in  which  zoogonidia  are  subsequently 
fonned ;  or  it  puts  out  a  short  filament  which  opens  at  its  apex  and  allows  the  whole 
of  its  contents  to  escape  in  the  form  of  zoogonidia.  Sometimes  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  formation  of  a  filament  the  contents  break  up  into  gonidia,  or 
the  entire  contents,  surrounded  by  an  inner  cell-wall,  escape  from  the  outer  envelope, 
and  then  germinate.  In  their  mode  of  germination  the  Saprolegniese  approach  on  one 
hand  the  Mucorini,  on  the  other  hand  the  PeronospKtreae. 

3.  The  PeroDoeporen  *  are  all  parasitic  on  the  succulent  parenchymatous  tissue 
of  living  Phanerogams  (Dicotyledons),  the  irregularly 'branched  mycelium  spreading  over 
large  areas  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  putting  out  at  a  number  of  places  appendages 
(Haustoria)  which  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  ceils  of  the  host,  and  enable  it 
to  absort>  the  cell-contents  as  food.  As  in  the  preceding  families,  the  entire  vegetative 
body  or  mycelium  consists  of  a  single  tubular  cell  not  divided  by  septa.  Multiplica- 
tion again  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  growth  exclusively  in  tbe 
non-sexual  mode  by  the  production  of  gonidia.  These  are  abstricted  and  fall  off  from 
the  end  of  branches,  and  are  therefore  stylogonidia,  or,  as  they  are  usually  termed, 
conidia.  In  the  genus  Peratvupora,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  species,  long 
slender  branches  of  the  mycelium  emerge  into  the  air  through  the  slomata  of  the  host 
for  the  purpose  of  the  production  of  conidia,  then  branch  in  a  somewhat  arborescent 
manner,  and  form  at  the  end  of  each  branch  a  comparatively  large  ellipsoidal  conidium. 
In  Cystopui  a  large  number  of  short  club-shaped  branches  (Fig.  iBo,  B)  are  formed 
densely  crowded  together  on  the  mycelium  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  host,  and 
each  of  these  produces  at  its  extremity  a  series  of  conidia,  until  finally  they  burst 
the  epidermis  and  escape  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust.  The  conidia  germinate  in 
different  ways.  In  Ptrtmospora  there  are  some  species,  as  P.  m/ettans  and  nhxa, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  conidia,  after  falling  off  and  reaching  a  drop  of 
rain  or  dew,  break  up  into  a  large  number  of  swarming  zoogonidia  and  escape 
(Fig,  1 80,  C,  D) ;  in  others,  as  P.  fygmaa,  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  escapes  out  of 
the  conidium  and  forms  a  roundish  cell  which  at  once  puts  out  a  germinating  filament. 
In  a  third  and  fourth  section  of  the  genus  tbe  conidium  puts  out  at  once  a  germinating 
filament  which  emerges  either  at  a  definite  spiot  (P.  gangliformii)  or  indifferently  at  any 
spot  (P.  pareuitiea,  cahlhtca,  jihineanim,  &C.).  In  Cyithpw  either  all  the  conidia  are 
alike,  i.e.  when  they  reach   a  drop  of  water  they   produce   swarming   zoogonidia 

•  lieBary.Ann.  dcsSci.  Nat..  4'sir.,  i860,  voLXlII;  1863.  vol.  XX.  [On  Fkytoph&ora  (Pt- 
Ttampora)  iufttlaiu,  see  De  Uary,  Journ.  of  Bot,  1S7G,  pp.  ioj-136,  and  149-154:  see  also  Bot.  Zig. 
1881.] 
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(C.  candidui),  or  the  terminal  conidium  of  each  chain  gives  rise  to  a  genninaling  filament, 
if  it  is  capable  of  germinatiog,  while  the  other  cells  of  the  conidial  chain  produce 
zoogonidia  (C.  Perlulaca).  After  the  swarming  is  finished  the  zoogonidia  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  cuticle  of  the  host,  invest  themselves  with  a  thin  cell-wall,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Peronoipora  infciiani,  put  out  a  delicate  germinating  filament  directly  into  an 
epidermal  cell,  piercing  through  its  outer  wall.  After  it  has  entered  the  cell  {Fig. 
i8o,  H)  this  filament  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  zoogonidium,  and, 
after  piercing  also  the  inner  wall  of  the  epidermal  cell,  reaches  an  intercellular  space, 
where  the  mycelium  developes.  The  zoogonidia  aiCyitrfai  are  firmly  attached  near  the 
stomata  of  their  host,  and  push  their  germinating  filaments  into  their  orifices  (Fig.  i8o,  G), 


and  thus  find  their  way  at  once  into  the  intercellular  spaces.  When  the  mycelium  has 
once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  host,  it  continues  to  grow  in  it,  and 
finally  often  spreads  through  the  whole  plant,  putting  out  its  conidia-bearing  branches 
at  various  places  in  the  stem,  leaves,  or  infioresccncc.  In  this  manner  the  (unicellular) 
mycelium  of  P.  infeitani  can  even  hibernate  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  to  undergo 
further  development  in  the  shoots  in  tbe  following  spring.  Tbe  sexual  organs  of 
the  Peronosporeje  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  their  host.  Spherically 
dilated  ends  of  branches  of  the  mycelium  shape  themselves  into  oogonia(Fig.  i8i,  jf,  ly), 
in  each  of  which  an  oosphere  is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  (B,  oj). 
From  another  branch  of  the  mycelium  a  branchlct  grows  towards  the  oogonium. 
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swells,  and  becomes  closely  attached  lo  Jt ;  and  the  thicker  part  becoming  separated 
by  a  septum  (just  as  takes  place  with  the  oogonium  itself),  developes  into  an  antbe- 
ridium.  As  soon  as  the  oosphere  is  formed,  a  line  branch  of  the  antheridium  (B,  an) 
reaches  it,  penetrating  the  membrane  of  the  oogonium.  After  fertilisation  the  oosphere 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  coat  which  thickens  and  forms  an  eKtemal  rough  dart-brown 
exospore  and  an  inner  cndospore.  These  oospores  remain  dormant  through  tbe 
winter  and  then  germinate;  in  the  case  of  Prronospara  Valerianella  they  form  a  myce- 
lium on  moist  ground ;  those  of  Cyilefiui,  however,  produce  zoospores ;  the  endo- 
spore  (f)  forces  itself  like  a  bladder  out  of  the  ruptured  exospore  (Fig.  181,  F),  and 
then  bursting,  tbe  zoospores  (G)  are  set  free,  which  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
s  the  zoogonidia  produced  from  the  conldia  of  this  genus. 


«^^^ 


The  genus  Empusa,  in  which  no  sexnal  organs  have  as  yet  been  discovered',  is 
probably  related  to  the  Saprolegnier  and  to  the  Peronosporei.  Emptaa  masca  is  the 
parasite  which  proves  fatal,  more  especially  in  the  autumn,  to  house-flies.  If  these 
insects  i;emain  attached  to  the  window-panes  they  become  surrounded  by  a  powdery 
substance  which  consists  of  extruded  conidia.    These  conidii  are  capable  of  forming 


'  [Brefeld,    Unlersuch.    iiber   die    Entwickelnrg   der  Empv^a 
Nowakowski  nnd  Brefeld  have  both  recently  published  obscrvatioi 


rtora)   in  the  Bot.  Zeit.   for  ifi77.     While  NowakowaUi 
Brefeld  believes  that  the  re 
allied  with  Piflnrej /inliJt,i.] 


MTU  uud  E.  raiticans,   1871. 

n  Empusa  muica  {Bnlomopk- 

9  that  he  has  observed  zycosporcs. 


Xownkaivski  ihinks  the  Enlomopklkori 
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secondaiT  conidU,  and  of  projecting  them  to  some  distance.  If  one  of  these  happens 
to  strike  a  fly  upon  the  white  area  of  the  under  surface  of  its  body,  it  sends  a  hypha 
through  the  skin,  and  there  forms  toruloid  cells,  which  multiply  by  germination  and 
are  disseminated  in  the  blood  throughout  the  body  of  the  fly.  These  finally  grow  into 
byphx  which  penetrate  the  skin,  each  forming  a  conidium,  which  is  cast  off  with  con- 
siderable force. 

C— VOLVOCINE*', 

[This  group  includes  two  genera,  Vol-vax  and  Eudorina,  which  resemble  Pandorina  in 
many  respects,  and  were  formerly  included  with  it  in  one  group.  Like  Paniarina,  these 
plants  are  motile,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  ciliated  cells  aggregated  into  a  ccenobium. 
In  Budarina,  which  so  much  resembles  Pandorina  as  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  the 
number  of  cells  is  16  or  ji ;  in  Vot-vox  it  is  very  great,  amounting  even  to  thousands. 
The  cells  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  wall  of  a  hollow  sphere.  The  distinction 
between  these  plants  and  Pandorina  Ss.  that  in  them  certain  cells  of  the  ccenobium 
develope  into  antheridia  and  oogonia.  In  Eudorina  four  of  the  cells  become  antheridia, 
and  the  remainder  oogonia :  in  Volvox  a  certain  number  only  of  the  cells  take  on  the 
function  of  reproductive  organs.  The  antherozoids  formed  in  the  antheridia  escape  and 
make  their  way  through  the  wall  of  an  oogonium  to  the  oosphere  which  it  contains,  and 
fertilise  it.  The  oosphere  then  surrounds  itself  with  a  firm  double  cell-wall,  and 
assumes  a  red  colour:  it  becomes  an  oospore. 

Non-sexual  reproduction  is  effected  by  the  repeated  division  in  Valiiox  of  certain 
cells  (gonidia)  of  the  ctEaobium,  and  in  Eudorina  of  all  the  cells.  In  the  former,  the 
young  ccenobia  which  are  thus  formed  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  mother-cixnobium, 
where  they  remain  until  they  are  set  free  by  its  death  and  disintegration:  in  the  Utter, 
they  are  at  once  set  free. 

Sexual  and  non-senual  reproduction  do  not  go  on  simultaneously  in  the  same 
ctenobium  of  Fol-oox,  and  in  one  species  [Voliiex  minor,  Stein)  the  mate  and  female 
organs  are  not  produced  in  the  same  ccenobium,  whereas  this  is  the  case  in  Fol-vox 
Clobalor,  L. 

The  germination  of  the  oospore  has  been  observed  by  Kirchner  in  Falvax  minor.  The 
protoplasmic  contents  divide  into  two,  and  this  is  repeated  until  about  500  E>mall  cells 
h*ve  been  produced ;  these  are  arranged  like  those  of  the  adult  ccenobium.  The  wall  of 
the  oospore  gradually  deliquesces,  and  the  young  ccenobium  is  set  free.] 

D.  —  CEdogonie*. 

The  aidogonien'  include  at  present  only  the  two  genera  (Edagonium  and  Bulbo- 
criBte,  the  few  species  of  which  are  common  in  fresh  water,  fixed  by  an  organ  of  attach- 
ment at  the  lower  end  to  solid  t>odies,  mostly  the  submerged  parts  of  other  plants. 
The  thallus  consists  of  unbranched  ((Edogonium)  or  branched  {Buibochmte)  rows  of 
cells,  which  multiply  by  intercalary  growth,  while  the  terminal  celts  elongate  into  hyaline 
bristles.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  cylindrical  cells  begins  with  the  formation  of 
an  annular  cushion  of  cellulose  inside  the  cell,  close  beneath  its  upper  septum ;  the 
cell-wall  ruptures  at  this  place  circularly;  the  ring  of  cellulose  then  stretches,  and  a 
broad  transverse  zone  is  thus  intercalated  in  the  wall  of  the  cell.  The  process  is 
constantly  repeated  immediately  beneath  the  older  very  short  upper  piece  of  the  cell. 


■  [On  Valvox.  see  Cohn,  Beitr.  z.  Biol.  d.  Pflzn.  I.  3,  and  Kirchner,  ibid.  II.  i :  on  Eudorina  see 
Carter,  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  HI.  vols.  1  and  3.] 

*  Ptingshcim,  Morphologic  der  (£dogonicen,  Jahib.  ftir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  I.  De  liary.  Ueb. 
(Edogtmiutn  n.  Balbockali,  jS54._Juraiiyi,  Jahrb.  d.  wiss.  Bol.  IX.  [Ann.  dss  ScL  Nat.  1856, 
vol.  V.  p.  151.— Carter,  Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hisl.  1858,  vol.  I.  pp.  19-39.] 
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so  that  these  pieces,  forming  small  projections,  give  to  the  upper  end  of  the  cell  the 
appearance  of  consisting  of  caps  placed  one  over  another,  while  the  lower  end  of  the 
cells  appears  to  be  enclosed  in  a  long  sheath  (the  lower  old  piece  of  cell-wall).  This 
lower  part  of  an  elongated  cell  is  always  separated  by  a  septum  from  the  upper  cap- 
bearing  piece  (see  Fig,  17,  p.  11).  In  Bulbochmle  the  growth  of  all  the  shoots,  even  of 
the  firat  which  proceed  from  the  spores,  as  far  as  It  depends  on  cell-multiplication, 
b  limited  to  the  division  of  their  basal  cell;  it  follows  therefore  that  the  cells  of  each 
shoot  must  be  considered  to  be  the  basal  cells  of  the  lateral  branches  which  stand  upon 


w 


o 


them.  The  cells  contain  chlorophyll-grains  and  a  nucleus  in  a  parietal  layer  of  proto- 
plasm. The  Eoogonidia,  as  well  as  the  oogonia  and  antheridia,  are  formed  from  cells  of  the 
filaments,  which  only  become  enlarged  and  assume  a  more  or  less  spherical  form  when 
they  give  rise  to  oogonia.  From  the  oospores  which  have  remained  at  rest  for  a  con- 
siderate period  several  (usually  four)  zoospores  are  immediately  formed,  which  produce 
asexual,  i.t.  zoogonidla-forming  plants,  from  which  again  similar  ones  proceed,  until  the 
series  of  them  is  closed  by  a  sexual  generation  (with  formation  of  oospores);  but  the 
sexual  plants  produce  zoogonidia  as  well.  The  sexual  plants  are  either  moncecious  or 
diixcious;  in  many  species  the  female  plant  produces  peculiar  zoogonidia  (And rogonidia). 
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out  of  which  proceed  very  small  male  plants  (dwarf  males).  Several  generative  cycles 
or  only  one  may  be  completed  in  a  vegetative  period.  The  zoogonidium  is  formed  in 
an  ordinary  cell  of  the  filament  (sometimes  even  In  the  first  cell,  Fig.  iSi,  £)  by  the 
contraction  of  its  whole  protoplasmic  substance ;  it  becomes  free  from  the  mother- 
cell,  the  cell-wall  splitting  by  a  transverse  slit  into  two  very  unequal  halves  (as  in  the 
division  of  the  cells)  (Fig.  183,  A,  B,  B).  It  is  at  first  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  mem- 
brane, which  however  it  also  breaks  throogh.  At  its  hyaline  end — the  anterior  end 
during  the  swarming— it  is  encircled  by  a  circlet  of  numerous  cilia.  This  end  lies 
laterally  in  the  mother-cell,  and,  after  the  movement  ends,  becomes  the  lower  attached 
end  which  grows  out  into  a  rhizoid ;  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  new  plant  is  thus 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  mother-cell.  The  anlherozoids  are  very  similar  in  form  to 
the  zoogonldia,  but  much  smaller  (Fig,  i8j,  D,  z);  their  motion,  due  to  a  circlet  of 
cilia,  is  also  similar.  The  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  are  cells  of  the  filament, 
but  shorter  and  not  so  rich  in  chlorophyll  as  the  vegetative  cells;  they  lie  either 
singly  or  in  groups  (sometimes  as  many  as  twelve)  above  one  another.  In  most  species 
each  anther idium-cell  divides  into  two  equal  special  mother-cells,  each  of  which  produces 
an  antherozoid  ;  they  escape  by  the  splitting  of  the  mother-cell  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
zoogonidia)  (Fig.  183,  D).  The  androgonidia  from  which  the  dwarf  male  plants  arise 
are  produced  from  mother-cells  similar  to  those  which  give  birth  to  the  antherozoids 
(without  formation  of  special  mother-cells).  After  swarming  they  fix  themselves  to  a 
definite  part  of  the  female  plant,  on  or  near  the  oogonium,  and  after  germination  produce 
at  once  the  antheridium-cells,  and  in  them  the  antherozoids  (Fig.  18;,  j4,B,  m,  m).  The 
oogonium  is  always  developed  from  the  upper  daughter-cell  of  a  vegetative  cell  of  the 
filament  which  has  just  divided,  and  immediately  after  the  division  swells  up  into  a 
spherical  or  ovoid  form.  In  Bulbochmie  the  oogonium  is  always  the  lowest  cell  of  a 
fertile  branch.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  law  of  growth  above-mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
the  mother-cell  of  a  branch  fulfils  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  its  basal  cell;  the 
oogonium  of  Bulbochicte  is  never  the  first  cell  of  a  branch,  since  this  is  always  developed 
as  a  bristle.  The  oogonium  becomes  at  first  more  completely  filled  with  contents 
than  the  remaining  cells ;  immediately  before  fertilisation  the  protoplasm  contracts  and 
forms,  as  in  Vaucbcria,  the  oosphere,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  chlorophyll  granules 
are  densely  crowded.  The  part  of  the  oosphere  which  faces  the  opening  of  the 
o<^nium  consists  simply  of  hyaline  protoplasm.  The  opening  of  the  oogonium  is 
produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some  species  of  (Edogonium  and  ail  of  Biiliocbutf  its 
wall  has  an  oval  hole  in  its  side,  out  of  which  the  colourless  part  of  the  oosphere 
protrudes  in  the  form  of  papilisc,  and  takes  up  the  antherozoids.  In  some  species  of 
(EJogemum  (Fig.  i8j,  A,  B),  on  the  other  hand,  the  oogonium-ccll  splits,  as  when  the 
zoogonidia  are  escaping ;  and  the  otherwise  straight  row  of  cells  of  the  filament  thus 
appears  as  if  broken  at  this  spot.  In  the  lateral  fissure  appears  some  colourless  muci- 
lage, which  the  observer  can  actually  see  take  the  form  of  an  open  beak-llkc  canal  (Fig. 
18},  B,  z),  through  which  the  antherozoid  enters.  The  antherozoid  coalesces  with  the 
hyaline  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere  and  disappears'.  Immediately  after 
fertilisation  the  oosphere  surrounds  itself  with  a  membrane,  which  afterwards,  like  its 
[contents,  assumes  a  brown  colour ;  but  in  Bulbochite  the  contents  of  the  oospore  thus 
formed  is  of  a  beautiful  red.  The  oospore  remains  enclosed  in  the  membrane  of  the 
oogonium,  which  separates  from  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the  filament  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  the  oospore  passes  its  period  of  rest  When  it  awakes  to  new  activity, 
the  oospore  does  not  itself  grow  into  a  new  plant;  but  in  Bulbachstc,  where  this  process 
has  been  observed,  its  contents  divide  into  four  zoospores,  which  escape  together  with 
the  inner  skin  of  the  oospore,  and  after  this  latter  is  dissolved,  swim  about.  After 
becoming  stationary  each  grows  into  a  new  plant. 

'  In  O.  Sptandnim,  discovered  by  Juranyi.  the  large  antherozoids  creep  in  an  amteboid  manner 
over  the  oogonium  unlil  Ihey  rcich  Ihe  eaii.il,  which  Ihcy  slowly  cnler. 
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The  ConfervocMB,  like  the  (Edogoaiex,  consist  of  rows  of  cells  or  segmented  fila- 
ments, which  either  remain  unbranched,  as  in  Chatomorpba,  or  become  branched,  as  in  ' 
Cladopbora,  Rbiaoclonium,  Siigtochnium  (Fig,  3),  Drapamaldia,  Cbieloflnra'.  With  re- 
ference to  their  reproduction,  it  is  only  known  that  macro-  and  micro-zoogonidia  are 
formed  in  the  cells  of  the  filaments  [Chietomorpba,  Cladopbora),  the  sexual  signiticance 
of  which  is  still  unknown';  and  that  in  the  other  above-mentioned  plants  resting-spores 
are  formed  in  certain  cells  of  the  filaments.  Pringsheim  suggests  that  they  are  probably 
equivalent  to  oospores,  but  that  they  are  produced  parthenogeneticaiiy. 


The  Fuoaoen  comprise,  in  the  narrow  limitation  proposed  by  Thuret',  a  few 
genera  of  large  marine  Algi,  the  thaliomes  of  which,  often  many  feet  long,  have  a 


greenish-brown  colour  and  a  cartilaginous  consistency.  They  are  fixed  to  stones  or 
other  bodies  by  a  branched  attachment-disc.  The  thaliomes  branch  dichotomously, 
and  the  further  development  is  also  frequently  forked,  but  in  other  cases  synipodial,  as 
in  Fig,  1B4.  The  ramifications,  irrespectively  of  later  displacements,  all  lie  in  one 
plane.  ^__^__._^ 

*  [The  niTaawe  are  probably  allied  to  the  ConferA-ace;c.  In  them  the  lells  are  arranged  so 
as  to  laua  1  delicate  membrane.] 

'  (According  to  Areschoug  (Nov.  Act.  reg.  soc.  sci.  Upal.  set.  3.  vol.  IX)  the  microzpogonidia 
of  Cladopkora  conjugate  in  pairs.] 

'  G.  Thurel,  Ann.  des  bci,  Nat.  II.  iKsj.  p.  197. 
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The  tissue  consists  at  the  surface  of  small  close! 7-crowded  cells;  in  the  interior  it  is 
laser,  and  the  elongated  cells  are  often  connected  into  articulated  threads.  The  cell-walls 
often  consist  of  two  clearly  distinct  layers,  an  inner  thin,  firm,  .compact  layer,  and  an 
outer  gelatinous  one,  capable  of  swelling  greatly  in  water,  which  tills  up  the  interstices  of 
thecells,  and  has  the  appearance  ofa  more  or  less  structureless  'intercellular  substance;' 
it  is  clearly  the  cause  of  the  slimy  character  which  the  Pucacez  assume  after  lying  for 
some  time  in  fresh-water.  The  granular  cell-contents  have  been  but  little  investigated; 
they  appear  to  be  mostly  brown,  but  contain  chlorophyll  which  is  concealed  by  other 
colouring  materials;  from  dead  plants  cold  fresh-water  extracts  a  buff-coloured  sub- 
stance'. The  tissue  often  becomes  hollowed  out  internally  into  large  cavities  containing 
air  which  are  forced  outwards  and  serve  as  swimming  bladders.  The  thallus  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  Icnow,  been  further  minutely  examined ' ;  the  outer  conformation  especially 
has  been  but  little  investigated  from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  {Cf.  Nageli,  Neuere 
Algersysteme.) 

The  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  is  far  better  known  through  the  labours  of  Thuret 
and  Prtngsheim,  The  antheridia  and  oogonia  are  formed  in  spherical  hollows  (Con- 
ceptacles)  which  make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  and  densely  crowded  at  the 
ends  of  the  longer  forked  branches  or  of  lateral  shoots  of  peculiar  form.  These  con- 
ceptacles  are  not  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  but  are  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face which  become  walled  in  by  the  surrounding  tissue  and  so  overgrown  that  at 
length  only  a  narrow  channel  remains,  opening  outwards.  The  layer  of  cells  which 
clothes  the  hollow  is  thus  a  continuation  of  the  external  epidermal  layer  of  the  thallus; 
and  since  the  filaments  which  produce  the  antheridia  and  oogonia  sprout  from  it,  these 
latter  are,  morphologically,  trichomes.  Some  species  are  moncecious,  >.  e.  both  kinds 
of  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  the  same  conceptacte,  as  in  Futus  flatyearpus  (Fig. 
184) ;  others  are  dioecious,  the  conceptacles  of  one  plant  contain in;^ only  oogonia,  those 
of  another  plant  only  antheridia  [t.g.  Fucu4  •veiku/oiui,  irrralaJ,  and  nod/uiu,  Hitnantbalia 
hrea).  A  number  of  hairs  which  grow  in  the  conceptacles  among  the  sexual  organs  are 
long,  slender,  articulated,  but  unbranched,  and  project  in  F.  platycarpui  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  receptacle  in  the  form  of  tufts  (Fig,  184,  S).  The  antheridia  are  produced  as 
lateral  ramifications  of  branched  hairs.  Each  antheridium  consists  of  a  thin-wailed  oval 
cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  splits  up  into  numerous  small  antherozoids ;  these  are 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  each  is  furnished  with  two  motile  cilia ;  in  the  interior  they 
contain  a  red  spot.  The  formation  of  the  oogonium  begins  with  the  papillose  swelling  of 
a  parietal  cell  of  the  conceptacle ;  the  papilla  is  separated  off  by  a  septum,  and  divides, 
as  it  grows  in  length,  into  two  cells,  a  lower,  the  pedicel-cell,  and  an  upper,  which 
forms  the  oogonium ;  this  swells  up  into  a  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  form  and  becomes 
filled  with  dark  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  of  the  oogonium  remains  undivided  in 
some  genera  {Pjcnopbyeui,  Himanthalia,  Cjittneira,  Halidryi),  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  oogonium  thus  form  one  oosphere ;  in  others  (Pel-vttla)  it  divides  it  into  two,  four 
(0%atballia_  ■vutgarh),  or  eight  \Fucut).     Fertilisation  takes  place  outside  the  concep- 

■  In  a  recent  paper  (Comptes  Renclus  de  I'Acad.  des  Set.  Feb.  ».  1S69)  Millardet  showed  that 
from  quickly-dried  and  pulverised  Fucaccsc  an  olive-green  extract  is  oblained  by  alcohol,  which, 
shaken  up  with  double  its  volume  of  benzine  and  then  allowed  to  settle,  produces  an  upper  green 
layer  of  benzine  containing  the  chlorophyll,  while  the  lower  alcoholic  layer  is  yello*  and  contains 
pbfcoxantbine.  Thin  sections  of  the  thallus,  completely  extracted  with  alcohol,  contain  also  a 
reddish-brown  substance  which  in  fresh  cells  adheres  to  the  chlorophyll-graiiis,  and  can  be  extracted 
by  cold  water,  more  easily  when  the  dried  Fvcus  has  been  previously  pulverised.  Millardet  calls 
this  reddish-brown  substance  pbycophxine.  (Compare  further  the  interesting  treatise  of  Rosanoff, 
Observations  sur  lea  fonctions  et  les  propriilis  des  pigments  de  diveiscs  Alguea,  in  Mimoires  de  la 
Soci^t^  desSci.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  XIII.  1S67;  and  Askeoasy,  Bot.  Zeitg.  no.  47, 1S69.)  [See 
also  Sorby,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1873,  vol.  XXI.  pp.  445,  454,  461.] 

'  [See  Rostafinski,  Beit.  z.  Kennlniss  der  Tangc,  1876:  also  Bower,  Quart.  Joum.  Mic  Scii 
vol.  30,  new  series.] 
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tacles.  The  oospheres  are  expelled,  surrounded  by  an  inner  membrane  of  the  oogonium, 
and  escape  through  the  opening  of  the  conceptacle;  the  antheridia  at  the  same  time 
become  detached,  and  collect  in  numbers  before  the  mouth  of  the  conceptacle  vhen  the 
fertile  branches  are  lying  out  of  the  water  in  moist  air.  When  the^  again  come  into 
contact  with  the  sea-water,  the  antheridia  op>en  and  allow  the  antherozoids  to  escape, 
the  oospheres  at  the  same  time  escaping  from  the  envelope  which  still  surrounds  them,  and 
which  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  separated  layers  (Fig.  1S5,  II).  The  antherozoids 
collect  in  numbers  around  the  oospheres,  become  firmly  attached  to  them,  and  when 
their  number  is  sufficiently  great,  their  movement  becomes  so  energetic  that  they  impart 
to  the  very  large  oosphere  a  rotatory  motion  which  lasts  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Whether  the  antherozoids  force  themselves  into  the  oosphere  Thuret  leaves  undecided ; 
but  analogy  with  the  processes  observed  by  Pringsheim  in  faucbrria  and  CKdogonlum 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  one  or  several  of  them  mingle  their  substance  with  that 
of  the  naked  ball  of  protoplasm.  A  short  time  after  these  processes  are  completed,  the 
fertilised  oosphere  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  fixes  itself  to  some  body  or  other, 
and  tiegins,  without  any  period  of  rest,  to  germinate,  and,  lengthening  at  the  same  time. 


w 
m^^ 


undergoes  first  of  all  a  transverse  division  followed  by  numerous  other  divisions.    The 

mass  of  tissue  thtis  formed  puts  out  from  the  part  on  which  it  rests  a  root-like  hyaline 
organ  of  attachment,  while  the  thick  free  end  forms  the  growing  apex  (Fig.  185,  ir). 

There  are  numerous  marine  Alga;,  included  in  the  group  of  Fhraoaporen,  which 
resemble  the  Fucacei  as  well  in  the  structure  of  their  vegetative  organs  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  colouring-matter  mingled  with  their  chlorophyll.  To  this  group  belong 
the  often  enormous  Laminariex  (MacrocyitU,  Laminarm,  Letienia,  etc.),  as  also  the 
smaller  Ectocarpex,  Sphacelarie^,  Chordariei,  and  Dictyotei. 

The  Phicosporese  are  reproduced  non-sexually  by  zoogonidia,  a  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion which  does  not  occur  among  the  Fucacex.  In  some,  bodies  which  appear  to  be 
antheridia  have  been  detected,  but  no  oogonia  *. 

'  [Goebel  has  observed  (Eol.  Zeilg.  187R)  the  conjuf;alion  of  loogonidia  in  two  spcdes  of 
Eciocarpia:  see  also  Berthold,  in  Millheil.  d.  Zool.  Siai.  Neapcl,  II.  1881.] 
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CLASS  IV. 

CARPOSPORE^. 


Under  the  name  of  Carposporefe  I  include  in  a  single  class  the  CoieochKlcse, 
Characeie,  and  FloridcK  on  the  one  hand,  all  of  which  conlain  chlorophyll,  and  on 
the  other  true  Fungi,  namely  the  Ascomycetes,  Basidiomycetes,  and  ^cidiomyceles. 
The  remarkable  differences  of  their  habit  and  mode  of  life  offer  no  real  obstacle  to 
such  an  arrangement,  any  more  than  do  the  similar  differences  which  exist  between 
the  Lemnaceae  and  the  Palms  to  their  being  both  included  in  the  class  of  Monocoty- 
ledons. In  this  case,  as  in  that,  it  is  the  peculiarities  which  accompany  the  forma- 
tion of  the  reproductive  organs  and  become  especially  prominent  in  the  product  of 
fertilisation  that  indicate  the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  plants  which  are  at 
first  sight  so  different. 

All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
a  spore-fruit  (sporocarp)  as  the  result  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  female  reproductive 
organ,  and  differ  herein  from  all  those  which  have  hitherto  been  considered.  This 
spore-fruit  consists,  except  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  rudimentary,  of  two  distinct 
parts,  a  fertile  part,  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  female  organ  and  which  pro- 
duces at  a  later  period  one  or  more  commonly  numerous  true  spores,  and  an 
investing  part,  which  encloses  the  spores.  Occasionally  this  fruit  attains  a  very  con- 
siderable size,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Trulfle :  in  other  forms  it  may  remain  com- 
paratively small.  In  all  cases,  however,  fertilisation  not  only  causes  a  further 
development  of  the  female  cell,  as  in  the  Zygospores  and  Oosporese,  but  certain 
processes  of  growth  are  initialed  which  may  lead  to  comparatively  insignificant 
results  (as  in  Characeae),  but  which  are  usually  of  an  extensive  character,  so  that 
a  sporocarp  is  produced  consisting  of  a  considerable  mass  of  lissue.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  sporocarp  remains  relatively  small,  and  in  which  it  continues  to  derive 
its  nourishment  from  the  parent-plant  until  the  spores  are  ripe  (as  in  Characese, 
Florideee,  Coleochsetese,  and  in  some  Fungi),  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  appendage,  like 
an  apple  on  a  tree  :  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  attains  a  con^derable  size,  grows 
for  a  length  of  time  and  finally  produces  numerous  spores,  after  that  the  parent- 
plant  has  decayed,  an  alternation  of  generations  becomes  apparent.  Such  is  the 
case  among  the  true  Fungi,  especially  in  the  Ascomycetes.  In  these,  the  fructifica- 
tion continues  to  grow  for  some  time,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  being  a 
perfectly  independent  plant.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  but  erroneously  regarded  as  being 
the  whole  Fungus,  whereas  it  is  only  the  product  of  a  process  of  sexual  reproduction 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  vegetative  body,  the  mycelium.  In  such  cases  the 
process  of  the  life-history  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Fern  ;  the  insignificant 
mycelium  corresponds  to  the  prothallium,  and  the  well-developed  sporocarp  of  the 
Fungus  to  the  spore-bearing  Fern.  If  we  consider  from  this  point  of  view  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  fruit  is  formed  among  the  Carposporex,  we  shall  find  that 
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all  possible  inCennediate  stages  exist  between  two  extreme  Torms,  the  simplest  being 
that  Torm  in  which  the  sporocarp  produces  only  a  single  spore  or  a  single  tnother- 
cell  in  which  spores  are  formed,  the  most  complex  being  that  in  which  the  sporocarp 
exists  as  an  independent  plant  and  produces  countless  spores. 

The  sporocarp  is  derived  from  a  female  organ  which  we  wilt  term  the  Carpo- 
gmium.  It  is  only  Jn  the  simplest  case  that  the  carpogonium  is  a  single  cell,  and 
then  it  sometimes  resembles  very  closely  the  oogonium  of  Class  III,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  Coleochsetese,  fertilisation  is  effected  by  means  -of  motile  anthero- 
zoids,  or  when  the  unicellular  carpogonium  is  fertilised  by  a  tube  growing  from  the 
male  organ  (Sordan'a,  Podospk(Era),  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  Saprolegnieae.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  carpogonium  is  multicellular  before  fertilisation,  and 
its  cells  contribute  in  different  ways  to  its  further  development ;  some  absorb  the 
fertilising  substance,  whilst  others  give  rise  to  that  part  of  the  fructification  which 
produces  the  spores.  This  division  of  labour  is  very  evident  in  the  Ceramies  and 
other  Florideffi,  as  also  in  many  Ascomycetes  (e.  g.  Ascobolus  farfuracfus).  It 
occurs  both  in  unicellular  and  in  multicellular  carpogonia  that  a  more  or  less 
elongated  tubular  projection  arises  from  the  carpogonium,  (he  function  of  which  is 
the  absorption  of  the  fertilising  substance.  This  organ,  which  takes  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  fruit,  is  termed  the  Trichogyne,  a  name  given  by 
Thuret  and  Bornet  to  this  organ  in  the  Floride^.  Like  the  style  on  the  ovary 
of  Phanerogams,  the  trichogyne  of  the  Carposporeae  may  be  sometimes  well- 
developed,  and  sometimes  entirely  absent.  For  instance,  in  Characefe  and  in  many 
Ascomycetes  {Sordan'a,  Erysiphe)  it  is  wanting ;  it  is  only  imperfectly  developed  in 
Pezisa  confluens,  and  it  is  well -developed  in  ColeochEteae  and  FiorideK.  The  male 
reproductive  organ  occurs  in  very  various  forms  in  the  different  groups  of  Carpo- 
sporcK,  this  variety  being  evidently  dependent  upon  the  varying  form  of  the  carpo- 
gonium and  the  habitat  of  the  plant.  In  Coleochsetese  and  Characece  only  is 
fertilisation  effected  by  motile  antherozoids ;  in  Florideie  it  is  effected  by  cells  which 
are  conveyed  passively,  and  in  most  Fungi  by  tubular  outgrowths. 

Should  it  be  suggested  as  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  relationship 
between  the  true  Fungi  and  the  green  plants  which  are  included  within  this  class, 
that  the  difference  of  habit  between  them  is  very  great,  it  might  be  replied  that  the 
tissue  of  many  Fungi  presents  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  many  Floridese.  The 
hyphal  tissue  of  many  gelatinous  Fungi  finds  its  analogue  in  the  gelatinous  tissue  of 
many  FlorideK.  The  rows  of  cells  too,  of  which  the  mycelial  filaments  (hyphre) 
of  Fungi  consist,  differ  only  in  habit  from  the  branched  rows  of  cells  of  which  the 
(hallus  of  many  Coleochxteae  and  of  very  many  Floridexxonsisls. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  detect  the  relationships  existing 
between  different  groups  of  plants,  the  simplest  and  not  the  highest  forms  are  those 
which  must  be  compared.  If  this  be  done  in  this  case,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
simplest  Florideie  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Coleoch^te^  and 
Characese,  on  the  other  with  the  simplest  Ascomycetes.  Each  of  these  series  of 
forms,  however,  becomes  developed  into  higher  forms  in  some  particular  directior), 
and  so  if  the  most  perfect  Ascomycetes  be  compared  with  the  most  highly -developed 
FloridcEB  and  Coleochalcffi,  only  a  very  slight  similarity  between  them  will  be 
detected. 
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FORMS  CONTAINING   CHLOROPHYLL. 

These  are  all  submei^cd  water-plants,  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs 
of  which  have  a  well-marked  tendency  to  clothe  themselves  with  a  peculiar  cortex. 
This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  genus  Chara,  and  it  wilt  be  described  in  detail 
hereafter  when  that  genus  is  under  consideration.  It  is  also  very  evident  in  the 
Ceramiacese,  and  but  rudimentary  in  the  CoJeochaeteK,  where  it  is  confined  to  the 
fruit.  Side  by  side  with  forms  possessing  this  cortex,  there  are  Others,  very  nearly 
related,  which  do  not  possess  it. 

In  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this  group  the  fruit  is  small  in  proportion  to  the. 
thallus  which  bears  it,  and  the  alternation  of  generations  which  finds  its  expression 
in  the  formation  of  the  fruit  is  therefore 
not  very  clearly  marked. 


A,  The  Coleochjetee. 
The  carpogonium  is  unicellular  with  a  long 
trichogyne  opening  at  its  apex.  Fertilisation 
is  elTecled  by  antherozoids  which  are  formed 
either  iu  special  small  branches  or  in  the  cells 
of  a  filament  which  have  undergone  division. 
In  the  basal  portion  of  the  fertilised  carpogo- 
nium there  is  a  cell  which  grows  considerably, 
and  becomes  invested  by  outgrowths  derived 
from  neighbouring  cells.  In  the  neit  period 
of  vegetation  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  carpo- 
spores  in  the  form  of  zoospores. 

The  Coleochitei'  are   small   (about   i-i 
/  mm.)    fresh-waler   Alga:,  of  a   bright   green 

colour  and  constructed  of  branched  rows  of 
cells,  attached  in  standing  or  slowly-running 
water  to  the  submerged  parts  of  other  plants 
(e.g.  EquljrHim),  and  forming  circular  closely- 
attached  or  cushion-lite  discs.  Their  chloro- 
I  phyll  assumes  the  form  of  parietal  plates  or 

of  large  granules.     The  name  of  the  genus 
Ccleoehielt  (sheath-hair)  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  certain  cells  of  the  thallus  bear 
lateral    colourless    bristles    fixed    in    narrow 
sheaths  (Fig.  iS6,  A,  b).    If  the  phenomena 
of  growth  of  the  different  species  are  com- 
F  r  iss.-^  u  iiouii    lam  or  rofrorJWuoiKfci  u    t>)-      pared,  two  extreme  cases  are  seen,  connected 
B.^iorcnf  aiimiiir  diK;  iiie  leiif n  n.r  indicjii  iiif  lut-      \yy  transitional  forms.    The  one  extreme  is 
iS^ctoi!"''"'""'     ""    "*  °         tmna  tt  i  i  r        f^fj^ed  by  C.  dhvfrgeni,  which,  as  it  developes 
from  the  spore,  produces  first  of  all  creeping 
irregularly-branched    articulated    threads;    from    these    spring    ascending    articulated 
branches  which  are   also   irregularly  branched ;  the  whole  thallus  does  not  assume 
any   definite   form.      In   C.  pulvinata,   on    the    contrary,   the   thallus   forms   a   hemi- 


'  I'rinEsheim  in  Jahrbuch  fiir  wisaenschaflliche  Botanik.  vol,  H.  p.  i 
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spherical  cushion ;  the  cellular  filaments  which  are  the  result  of  germlDation  branch 
somewhat  irregularly  in  one  plane,  but  form  something  like  a  disc ;  from  them  rise 
up  ascending  articulated  branches,  which  again  branch  and  form  the  cushion.  In  the 
following  species  no  ascending  branches  are  formed,  but  those  which  cling  to  their 
support  form  a  more  or  less  regular  disc.  In  C  irrtgularii  this  takes  place  by  irregular 
ramifications  which  lie  in  one  plane  gradually  filling  up  all  the  interstices,  till  an  almost 
uninterrupted  layer  of  cells  is  obtained.  In  C.  loluta  (Fig.  iBC),  on  the  other  hand, 
a  dichotomous  ramilication  commences  in  the  two  first  daoghter-cells  of  the  germinating 
spore,  with  corresponding  cell-division  of  such  a  nature  that  even  at  a  very  early 
period  a  closed  disc  of  radial  forked  branches  is  formed,  which  either  lie  loosely  or  are 
closely  crowded  side  by  side.  While  in  the  species  already  named  the  branches  arise 
laterally  from  cells,  but  never  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch,  in  C,  jo/itfa  we  have  the 
first  instance  of  dichotomy  as  well  as  regular  disc-shaped  centrifugal  growth,  a  condition 
which  attains  the  highest  development  in  C.  jcutaia.  In  this  species  the  celb  which 
result  from  germination  remain  from  the  tir^t  united  laterally  and  do  not  form  isolated 
branches ;  the  circular  disc,  wheu  once  formed,  continues  to  grow  by  increase  of  its 
circumference,  the  marginal  cells  dividing  by  radial  and  tangential  walls.  This  mode 
of  growth  may  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  first  branches  are  united  laterally 
and  grow  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  radial  direction,  and  then  become  divided  by  septa 
(in  this  case  tangential) ;  while  the  broadening  of  the  terminal  cell  of  each  radial  row 
corresponds  with  the  succeeding  radial  division  of  a  dichotomy.  The  law  which  prevails 
in  the  species  previously  mentioned,  that  only  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch  is  divided  by 
transver^  septa,  is  exemplitied  in  C.  iculata  by  the  marginal  cells  only  of  the  disc  being 
divided  by  tangential  walls. 

The  Rtfrodueiiott  of  the  ColeochactesE  b  brought  about  by  asexual  zoogonldia  and 
by  resting  oospores  produced  sexually.  The  oospores  do  not  at  once  produce  new 
plants,  but  several  zoospores ;  and  the  following  alternation  of  generations  takes 
place : — The  zoospores,  which  arise  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  the  commence- 
ment of  vegetation  from  a  sporocarp  of  the  previous  year,  produce  only  asexual 
plants,  or,  in  other  words,  only  such  as  can  form  zoogonidia.  Only  after  a  series  of 
asexual  generations  varying  in  length  does  a  sexual  generation  arise,  which  may  be 
either  moniEcious  or  ditecious  according  to  the  species.  Fertilisation  produces  one 
oo^re  in  the  carpogonia,  which  clothe  themselves  with  a  peculiar  layer  of  cortical 
celb;  and  this  oospore  itself  again  developes  into  a  parenchymatous  reproductive 
body,  from  the  cells  of  which  the  zoospores  proceed  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation 
(Pringsheim).  The  zoogonidia  (Fig.  187,  D)  may  arise  in  all  the  vegetative  cells  of  the 
ColeochKtCK ;  in  C.  pul-viitata  especially  from  the  terminal  cells  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  always  formed  from  the  entire  contents  of  the  mother-cell,  and  escape  through 
a  round  hole  in  its  cell-wall. 

The  carpogonium  is  always  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch,  and  hence  in  C.  icutata 
the  terminal-cell  of  a  radial  row  (Nageli).  The  peculiar  mode  of  its  development  is 
subject,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  to  some,  though  subordinate,  modifi- 
cations. One  species,  C.  puMnata  (Fig.  187),  may  first  of  all  be  examined  somewhat 
more  closely.  The  terminal  cell  of  a  branch  swells  up  and  at  the  same  time  elongates 
into  a  narrow  sac  (Fig.  187.  A,  og,  to  the  left),  which  then  opens  (og",  to  the  right)  and 
exudes  a  colourless  mucilage.  The  protoplasm  of  the  swollen  part,  which  contains 
chlorophyll,  forms  the  oosphere  in  which  a  nucleus  is  visible.  The  antheridia  are  formed 
at  the  same  time  in  adjoining  cells,  two  or  three  protuberances  {A,  an)  growing  out, 
which  become  separated  by  septa;  each  of  the  cells  thus  formed,  which  have  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  flask,  b  an  antberidium  ;  its  entire  contents  form  an  antherozoid  («)  of 
oval  shape  with  two  cilia  which  is  endowed  with  motion  like  a  zoogonidium ;  its  entrance 
into  the  oogonium  has  not  yet  been  observed.  The  effect  of  fertilisation  b  seen  in 
that  the  contents  of  the  carpogonium  become  surrounded  with  a  proper  membrane  and 
form  the  oospore.    This  now  grows  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of 
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the  cortical  layer  (r)  of  the  carpogonium  commences ;  out  of  the  cells  that  support  It 
proceed  branches  (j1,  eg")  which  cling  closely  to  it.  These  again  form  branches  which 
also  cling  closely  and  divide  transversely;  the  branchlets  of  other  branches  also  ramify 
{B);  and  only  the  neck  of  the  carpogonium  does  not  become  covered  with  the  cortica.1 
layer,  AH  this  happens  between  May  and  July;  later,  the  contents  of  the  remaining  cells 
of  the  plant  disappear,  and  the  walls  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  carpogonium  assume 
a  deep  dark-brown  colour.  The  further  development  of  the  oospore  within  the  carpo- 
gonium now  covered  with  its  cortical  layer  begins  only  in  the  next  spring;  a  paren- 
chymatous tissue  is  formed  by  successive  bipartitions ;  the  cortical  layer  splits  and  is 


thrown  olf  (Fig.  187,  C) ;  and  from  each  cell  arises  a  zoospore,  and  from  this  again  an 
asexual  plant.  C.  tcutaia  (the  most  abnormal  species)  deviates  from  these  processes 
only  so  far  that  in  it  the  carpogonia  provided  with  their  cortical  layer  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  disc,  and  the  antheridla  are  the  result  of  divisions  of  disc-cells  into  fours. 

Pringsheim  (Inc.  cii.)  has  already  pointed  out  various  relationships  existing  between 
the  Coleochstex,  the  Floridex,  and  the  Gharacez. 


B.    The  Flobidee. 

The  carpogonium  is  either  unicellular  or  composed  of  several  cells,  and  it  is  provided 
with  a  permanently-closed  trichogyne.  If  the  carpogonium  is  multicellular,  the  tri- 
chogyne  is  borne  by  a  lateral  row  of  cells,  which  is  termed  the  trichophore.  Fertilisation 
is  eiFected  by  non-motile  rounded  atitherozoids  which  become  attached  to  the  trichogyne. 
As  a  consequence  of  fertilisation  the  basal  portion  of  the  carpogonium,  which  does  not 
form  the  trichophore,  fornis  a  great  number  of  spores  by  budding,  each  spore  being  the 
terminal  cell  of  a  short  branch.  The  mass  of  spores  is  usually  surrounded  by  an  invest- 
ment and  thus  a  eystocarp  is  formed. 

The  Floride*'  are  a  group  of  Algse  of  extraordinarily  variable  form,  belonging. 


'  Nixgeli  unil  Cramer,  Pflanzenphys.  Unleis.  ZUrich,  Heft  I.  :8i;s;  Heft  IV,  1857.— Thurct, 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1855,  Recherches  sut  la  f^condalion,  &c,— Pringsheim,  Ueber  die  Befnichtg.  u. 
Keimung  der  Algen.  Berlin  1855.— [Qunit.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc  1856.  vol.  IV,  pp,  63.  1 14.]— Niigeli. 
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with  few  exceptions  [Batrachetpermutn,  HiUenbrandlia^),  to  the  sea.  In  the  normal 
condition  they  are  of  a  red  or  violet  colour;  the  green  colour  of  their  chlorophyll  is 
concealed  by  a  red  pigment',  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  Thallui  of  the  Floridefe  consists,  in  the  simplest  forms,  of  branched  rows  of  cells, 
which  elongate  by  apical  growth  and  transverse  division  of  their  apical  celj.  An  appa- 
rent formation  of  tissue  occurs  in  many  Ceramiaeeae  {C.  Cramer,  Physiolog,  u.  system. 
Untersuch.  tiber  die  Ceramiaceen,  Ziirich,  i86jj  from  the  branches  growing  closely 
adpressed  to  their  mother-axes,  and  thus  surrounding  them  with  a  cortex,  reminding  one 
of  the  formation  of  the  cortex  in  Cbara.  In  other  Floridez  the  thallus  is  a  flat  expan- 
sion of  cells,  but  often  consisting  of  several  layers;  in  some  (as  Hypoglatsum  and  Dclei- 
leria)  It  assumes  the  contour  of  stalked  leaves,  even  the  venation  being  represented ;  in 
others  (r.;.  Sphxrococciu  and  Grlidmtn)  it  consists  of  filiform  or  narrow  strap-shaped 
masses  of  tissue,  which  ramify  copiously  {eg.  Plocamium,  &c.).  In  all  these  cases  Niigeli 
asserts  (Neuere  Algensysteme,  p,  348)  that  apical  growth  tates  place  from  an  apical  ceil 
(in  Pehsornrlia  possibly  from  several).  In  the  simpler  forms  the  segments  of  the  apical 
cell  are  formed  in  one  row  by  transverse  divisions,  in  others  in  two  or  three  rows  by 
oblique  walls.  One  group  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  species,  the  Melobesiacex 
(Rosanoff,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  XII.  186S),  forms  di.e- 
like  thallomes,  which  grow  centrifugally  at  the  circumference  and  are  closely  attacfcd 
to  the  suiistance  on  which  they  g'^w,  which  generally  consists  of  larger  Algae ;  they 
resemble  Coleecbietc  scutata  in  their  size  and  mode  of  life,  but  their  thallome  generally 
consists  of  several  layers,  and  the  cell-wall  is  encrusted  with  lime. 

The  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  are  gonidia:  since  four  are  usually  formed  in 
a  mother-cell,  they  are  termed  Tetragaaidia,  but  sometimes  only  one,  or  two,  or  eight 
are  formed.  They  do  not  occur  in  the  Nemaliese.  When  the  thallus  consists  of  rows  of 
cells,  the  tetragonldia  are  produced  in  the  apical  cell  of  lateral  branches ;  in  the  rest  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Phyllophoracex,  according  to  Nageli)  they  lie  imbedded  in  the  tissue 
of  the  thallome,  often  in  branches  of  peculiar  shape,  in  great  numbers. 

The  sexual  organs,  antheridia  and  carpogonia,  are  produced  on  other  plants  of  the 
same  species;  the  sexual  plants  are  frequently  dicecious. 

Sitiungsb.  der  It.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissen.— Boraet  and  Thurd,  Ann  des  Sd.  Nat.  5lh  series, 
vol.  VII.  1B67.— Solmi-Laubach,  Bot.  Zeilg.  nos.  Jl,  11,  1867.  [See  also  Agardh,  Floiideenics 
Morphologic,  l83o  ;  Kny,  Ueb.  Anillarknospen  bei  Florideen,  1873  ;  Thiiret,  tludes  phycologiques, 
187S ;  Boinet  et  Thuret,  Notes  Algologiques,  1S76-S0;  Jancreivski,  Le  developpenient  des  cysto- 
carpes  dons  les  Florid^es,  Cherbourg,  1876 ;  Berthold,  Zur  Kennt.  d.  Bangiaceen  (Mitth.  d.  Zool. 
Slat.  z.  Neapel.  1S80):  Solms-Uubach.  Co tallineen  (Fauna  u.  Flora  d.  Golfes  von  Neapel,  iSSi).] 
'  [Also  Lemiuieacese,  Sirodol,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  ser.  1871,  vol.  XVI,  and  flofifia.] 
'  KosanofT  extracted  the  red  colouring  matter  by  cold  water,  and  examined  it  accurately.  In 
transmitted  light  it  is  carmine-red,  in  reflected  reddish-yellow  ;  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  also  show 
this  fluoresc^ce.  and  when  the  red  colouring  matter  (the  phycoerythiine)  has  escaped  from  them  in 
consequence  of  injury  to  the  Cells  they  are  green ;  the  whole  plant  also  remains  green  when  the  red 
colouring  matter  has  been  extracted  by  water  or  destroyed  by  heat.  (Kosanoff  in  Compt.  Rend. 
Apiil  9,  1866.)  Besides  the  chlorophyll-grajiules  coloured  red  by  phycoerythiine,  Cohn  found  Id 
Barnilia  colouilcss  crystalloids  ofan  albuminous  substance  which  are  coloured  a  benulifui  red  by  the 
colouring  matter  that  escapes  from  the  chlorophyll -granules  when  the  cells  are  injured  or  killed, 
(Schultze's  Arch,  fiir  mikr.  Anat.  III.  p.  14.)  Cramer  had  previously  observed  crystalloids  of  this 
kind  in  Borntlia  which  had  been  preserved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  had  accurately 
described  them ;  according  to  him  they  are  partly  hexagonal,  partly  octahedral  (Khodospermin). 
(Vierteljahrschr.  der  naturf.  Ges.  in  Zurich,  vol.  Vlf.)  Julius  Klein  (Flora,  no.  n,  1871)  found 
caiourless  crystalloids  in  Griffilhsia  barbcUa  and  niafolilana,  Goagoctras  peUucidum,  and  CiUlilhammon 
inninudvm:  and  states  that  the  red  crystalloids  which  are  also  found  outside  the  cell-cavity  only 
appear  after  treatment  with  sodium  chloride,  alcohol,  or  glycerine,  since  their  colourless  matrix  takes 
up  the  diffusible  red  colouring  matter  of  the  Floridex.  On  thycoerythrine  see  Aakenasy,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
no.  30.  1867.  [Sorby.  Monthly  Mic.  Joum.  vol.  VI.  1871,  p.  114.  Van  Ticghem  has  diteclul  starch 
in  the  Floiideie,  Compt.  Rend.  1865.] 
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The  Antheridla  are  either  single  cells  at  the  end  of  long  articulated  branches,  when, 
as  in  Batrachoipermum,  each  produces  only  one  antherozotd,  or  the  mother-cells  of  the 
antherozoids  are  congregated  together  in  large  nunaben  on  a  common  axis  as  the 
terminal  members  of  a  very  short  branching-system  (as  in  Ceramiacez).  In  Nitcftytlum 
they  densely  cover  certain  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  thallfis  which  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells;  in  the  Melobesiacez  they  are  produced  in  cavities  which  are  formed  by 
the  overarching  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  roundish  antherozoids  have  no  cilia  and 
do  not  swarm,  but  are  moved  along  pa^vely  by  the  water;  some  of  them  are  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  trichogyne ;  they  adhere  to  it,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  cell-walls  at  the  points  of  contact,  their  contents  pass  into  it. 
The  trichogyne  remains  otherwise  permanently  closed. 

According  to  the  structure  of  the  Carpagomam,  three  types  may  be  dbtinguished : 
(i)  In  the  Nemaliex,  to  which  Batrachoipermum  belongs^,  the  entire  female  organ 
consists,  as  in  the  Coleocluetex,  of  a  single  cell,  which  is  prolonged  upwards  into  a 


trichogyne  (Fig.  i88,  /,  (),  After  fertilisation  the  basal  portion  of  the  carpogonium 
becomes  multicellular  in  consequence  of  divisions  having  taken  place  (Fig.  i88,  II,  e). 
The  cells  thus  formed  bulge  outwards  and  give  rise  to  a  dense  aggregation  of  short 
branches  (/C,  F,  c),  the  terminal  segments  of  which  are  the  carpospores.  This  simple 
sporocarp  acquires  in  Batrachoipermum  a  loose  investment  by  the  outgrowth  of  pro- 
longations from  the  cells  beneath  the  carpogonium, 

(3)  In  the  Ceramiex,  Sperm othamniez,  Wrangcliex,  &c.,  the  carpogonium  is  a 
multicellular  structure  before  fertilisation,  which  has  arisen  from  the  terminal  cell  of 
a  short  branch.  A  lateral  row  of  the  cells  bears  the  trichogyne,  and  is  termed  the  tri- 
chophore  (Fig.  189,  A,f).  This  structure  undergoes  no  further  developement  after  the 
carpogonium  has  been  fertilised.    Certain  other  cells,  however,  lying  in  the  neighbour- 


'  As  to  lAPiania,  which  piobably  belongs  to  this  group,  see  Sirodot,  Ann.  des  Sci,  Nat. 
S'siric,  vol.  XVI.  1871.  [Sirodot  (Coirpl,  Rend.,  1873  and  1880)  has  found  that  the  spores  of 
Balraehosptrmum  produce  a  Cktmlrataia  from  which  again  the  Batradoipmruim  is  developed.] 
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hood  of  the  trichophore  are  stimulated  by  the  fertilisation  to  fresh  growth,  and  develope 
IS  closely -packed  spores,  each  upon  a  short  statk  (Fig.  1S9,  B,  g,  ii).    In  Lejeliiia 


(Fig.  190)  the  carpogonium  is  also  multicellular,  and  it  is  from  its  central  cell  that  the 
spores  are  developed,  whilst  the  outer  cells  grow  out  into  filaments  forming  a  closed 
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investment,  which  subsequently  opens  al  the  apex.  The  trichogyne  and  the  trichophore 
can  be  observed  lying  externally  to  it  (Fig.  190,  ig).  It  is  evident  from  these  examples 
that  neither  the  trichogyne  nor  even  the  cells  of  the  trichophore  undergo  any  further 
development  as  a  consequence  of  fertilisation,  but  that  it  is  in  cells  adjacent  to  them  that 
the  consequences  of  fertilisation  are  manifested,  in  their  growth,  branching,  division,  and 
final  formation  of  spores.  The  formation  of  an  investment  is  also  a  consequence  of 
fertilisation.     The  fruits  of  Floridei  are  usually  termed  Cyjtocarpi. 

(l)  The  most  complicated  and  most  extraordinary  process  of  fertilisation  was  found 
to  occur  by  Thuret  and  Bornet  in  the  genus  Dudrcmaja.  Here  the  cystocarps  are 
formed  upon  branches  other  than  those  which  bear  the  trichophore.  After  that  the 
long  trichogyne,  which  is  colled  at  its  base,  has  been  fertilised,  tubular  branches  spring 
from  beneath  it,  which  grow  towards  the  true  fertile  carpogonial  branches.  Each  of 
these  latter  has  a  spherical  apical  cell  to  which  the  outgrowth  from  the  trichophore  applies 
itself,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  the  cell-walls  become  absorbed.  The  apical  cell  of  the 
carpogonial  branch  which  has  thus  been  fertilised  becomes  distended  and  tilled  with 
protoplasm ;  it  becomes  isolated  by  the  formation  of  cell-walls,  and  then  gives  rise  to  the 
cystocarp.  These  tubular  outgrowths  convey  the  fertilising  effect  from  a  single 
trichogyne  to  numerous  cnrpogonial  branches,  and  thus  one  act  of  fertilisation  sufRces 
for  the  developement  of  several  cystocarps  on  different  branches'. 

C.    The  Characeje'. 

The  carpogonium  consists  of  one  relatively  large  cell  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
latter  are  known  as  '  Wendungszellen,'  and  probably  represent  a  very  rudimentary 
trichophore,  the  trichogyne  of  which  is  undeveloped.  Fertilisation  is  effected  by  means 
of  filiform  antherozoids  which  are  formed  in  very  remarkable  antheridia.  The  carpogo- 
nium is  invested  before  fertilisation  by  five  spirally- wound  cells  which  arise  from  its 
stalk-cell.  As  a  consequence  of  fertilisation  the  large  cell  of  the  carpogonium  becomes 
a  resting  spore,  producing,  by  its  germination,  a  pro-embryo  from  which  the  sexual 
plant  springs  as  a  lateral  shoot.    No  gonidla  are  formed. 

The  Characeac  are  submerged  aquatic  plants,  rooting  in  the  ground  and  growing 
erect,  attaining  a  height  of  from  tV  metre  to  a  metre,  and  containing  abundance 
of  chlorophyll.  They  are  very  slender,  forming  stems  and  leaves  only  J  to  2  mm. 
in  thickness.  With  an  alga-like  habit,  they  possess  a  delicate  structure,  though  some- 
times attaining  greater  firmness  from  the  deposition  of  lime  on  their  surface.  They 
live  gregariously,  mostly  in  crowded  tufts,  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  ponds,  ditches, 
and  streams;  they  may  grow  in  deep  or  in  shallow,  in  stagnant  or  in  quickly -flowing 
water;  and  are  either  annual  or  perennial. 

In  the  greater  number  of  species,  which  are  distributed  over  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  there  prevails  nevertheless  so  great  a  uniformity  that  Ihey  may  all  be  arranged 
into  two  genera. 

'  [This  mode  of  fertilisation  has  been  detected  by  Thuret  and  Bomel  in  Foly!des  rotundas,  also 
by  Berthold  in  Halynunia  Flornia  and  ulvoidea.  Nimaaloma  dichaloma  and  ttrvicornii,  Graliloupia 
CoHUHtiHii,  filicina,  and  dichaloma,  and  by  Schmlti  in  the  SfiuamarieK  r  see  Falkenberg,  Die  Algen. 
188  k] 

'  A.  Braon,  Ueber  die  Richtungsverhallnisse  der  SaTtstrdrae  in  den  Zellen  der  Charen.  in  Monats- 
berichle  dei  Berliner  Akad.  der  Wiss.  185  2  and  1853. — i'riogsheim,  Ueber  die  nacktfiissigen  Vorkeime 
der  Charen,  in  Jahrb,  f,  wissen.  Bol.  1864,  vol.  III. — Nageli.  Die  Rotationsstromung  der  Charen.  in 
his  Beiliagen  zur  wissen.  Bot  18G0,  vol.  II,  p.  6l. — Thuret,  Sur  les  antheridies  des  crypli^mes, 
Ann.  des  Sd.  Nal.  )35i,  vol.  XVI.  p.  ig. — Montagne,  Mullipl  lent  ion  des  chamgnes  par  division, 
ditto,  iSgj,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  65.— Goppcrt  u.  Cohn.  Uebet  die  Rotation  in  Nilttta  JltxUit,  Bot.  Zcilg. 
1S49.— De  Bary,  Ueber  die  Befnichtuiig  der  Charen,  Monalsbcr.  der  Berliner  Akad.  May  1871. 
[For  additional  Bibliography,  see  Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  3rd  edit.  p.  a8  ;  also  Joumal  of 
Botany,  1878.] 
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From  the  earpospore  of  the  fruit  of  Chara'  the  sexual  leaf-forming  plant  is  not 
immediately  developed,  but  a  PrB-cmhrjo  precedes  it,  which  attains  only  small  dimen- 
sions and  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells  with  limited  apical  growth.  The  stem  of 
the  Leof-benr'mg  Sexual  Plant  Springs  from  a  cell  which  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo  and  grows  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
its  axis.  The  unlimited  apical  growth  of  the  plant  depends  on  an  apical  cell  (Fig.  193, 
C,  t)  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  by  transverse  septa.  Each  segment  immediately 
divides  again  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  superposed 
cells,  the  lower  one  of  which  (^■j  always  grows  without 
fur  I  her  division  into  a  long  intemode  (frequently  5  to  6cm. 
in  length);  (he  upper  one  scarcely  lengthens,  but  is  first 
divided  in  half  by  a  vertical  wall,  and  each  half  then 
divides  by  further  successive  septa  so  as  to  form  a  whorl 
of  peripheral  cells  [b).  From  the  node  thus  constituted 
the  leaves  are  developed,  each  from  a  peripheral  cell, 
and  the  normal  lateral  branches,  which  always  originate 
from  the  axil  of  the  first  or  of  the  two  first  leaves  of 
the  whorl.  The  leaves  of  such  a  whorl,  from  4  to  10 
in  number,  repeat  in  a  modified  manner  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stem,  but  their  apical  growth  is  limited: 
after  the  formation  of  a  definite  number  of  segments, 
the  apical  cell  ceases  to  divide  and  grows  into  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  which  is  usually  pointed  (Fig, 
\^i,A,  b").  From  these  leaves  lateral  leaRcts  may  arise  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  leaves  themselves 
have  been  formed  from  the  stem ;  and  the  leaflets  may 
again  in  turn  produce  others  of  a  higher  order.  The 
successive  whorls  of  a  stem  alternate,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  oldest  leaves  of  the  whorl,  in  the  axils 
of  which  the  branches  stand,  are  arranged  on  a  spiral 
line  winding  round  the  stem.  Each  internode  also 
usually  undergoes  a  subsequent  torsion  in  the  same 
direction.  The  lateral  branches,  of  which  in  Chara  one 
is  always  developed  in  the  axil  of  the  oldest,  in  Niiella 
one  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  two  oldest  leaves  of  the 
whorl,  repeat  the  primary  stem  in  all  respects  (Fig. 
303).  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  leaves 
undergo  a  segmentation  similar  to  that  of  the  stem;  they 
also  condst  at  first  of  very  short  intemodes  which  are 
afterwards  greatly  elongated  (Fig.  192,  B,  y),  and  are 
separated  by  inconspicuous  transverse  plates  or  nodes,  tlc'^hii^l".^  l^'ihc''"'^ntii  "X^ 
From  these  the  leaflets  arise  in  whorls  the  members  of  rwi;rihc  iiisi>"«ioot  n-horiiof  iiio 
which  are  formed  in  succession,  but  they  are  directly  wttr  prinn jitinTx  SouiV  """^ 
superposed   one  above  another,   and   do  not  alternate 

like  the  whorls  of  primary  leaves  (Fig.  193,  C-E,  0).  Each  leaf  l>egins  with  a  node 
(the  basal  node),  by  which  it  is  united  with  the  stem-node,  and  so  is  each  leaflet 
with  its  primary  leaf.  These  basal  nodes  are  the  points  of  origin  of  the  formation 
of  the  cortex  which,  in  the  genus  Cbara,  covers  the  intemodes  of  the  stem,  but 


'  This  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  Nildla.  [Sec  Do  Rary,  Zur  Keimungsgcschichte  det 
Chaien,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1875.  The  earpospore  is  first  divided  by  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  lis  long  axis 
inio  a  small  upper  and  a  lai^  lower  cell.  The  upper  cell  is  then  divided  by  a  wall  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  into  iwo  equal  cells :  from  one  of  these  the  pTo-emhr^o  is  developed,  from  the  other  the 
•primary  root.'] 
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is  wanting  in  Niteila.  From  the  basal  node  of  each  leaf  one  distinct  cortical  lobe 
runs  downwards,  and  one  upwards'  (Fig.  192,  r,  r,  r",  and  Fig,  194).  In  the 
middle  of  each  intemode  therefore  as  many  descending  cortical  lobes  as  there  are 


leaves  in  the  whorl  meet  with  the  cortical  lobes  that  ascend  from  the  whorl  next 
below.    The  number  of  the  latter  is,  however,  smaller,  because  the  leaf  in  the  axil 


.of  which  the  lateral  branch  arises  does  not  form  an  ascending  lobe.     The  cortical 
lobes  are  in  close  contact  laterally,  and  form  a  closed  envelope  round  the  inter- 
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node,  the  ascending  and  descending  lobes  dove-taiiing  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner. 
The  formation  of  tile  cortex  takes  place  so  early  that  the  elongating  intemode  is 
corered  by  it  from  the  first,  the  lobes  keeping  pace  with  its  extension  in  length  and 
thickness.  Each  lobe  continues  to  grow,  like  the  stem,  by  means  of  an  apical  cell,  which 
becomes  segmented  by  transverse  septa ;  out  of  each  of  the  segments  cortical  intemodai 
and  nodal  cells  are  formed  by  repeated  divisions.  The  latter  divide,  by  successive  septa, 
into  an  inner  cell  (Fig.  194,  D,r),  in  contact  with  the  intemode  of  the  stem,  and  three 
outer  cells,  the  middle  one  (/)  of  which  commonly  grows  into  the  form  of  a  spine  or 
knob,  resembling  a  leaf.  The  outer  lateral  cells  (n  »)  of  the  cortical  node,  on  the  other 
hand,  following  the  elongation  of  the  intemode  itself,  grow  into  longer  tubes,  so  that 
each  cortical  lobe  consists  of  three  parallel  rows  of  cells,  the  middle  row  however 
containing  alternately  short  and  long  (internodal  and  nodal)  cells.  The  cortex  of  the 
leaves  is  derived  from  the  leaflets,  and  its  formation  is  much  simpler  (Fig.  19],  C-E,  br). 
From  the  basal  nodes  of  Cbara  other  foliar  structures  also  arise,  both  on  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  191,  S),  which  Braun  calls  Stipalei;  they  are 
always  unicellular,  and  are  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  elongated. 

The  nodes  are  the  parts  from  which  all  the  lateral  members  of  the  Charace* 
originate.     The  root-like  structures  or  Rhnoidi  spring  from  the  outer  cells  of  the 


ittm  dT  Clumflmcilu: 


lower  nodes  of  the  primary  shoot,  and  consist  of  long  hyaline  tubes  growing  obliquely 
downwards,  and  elongating  only  at  their  apex.  They  are  formed  by  the  outgrowth 
of  flat  cells  at  the  circumference  of  the  node,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  it  by 
a  broad  base;  but  the  bases  of  the  stouter  rhizoids  themselves  divide  still  further, 
giving  rise,  especially  at  the  upper  margin,  to  small  flat  cells  from  which  slender 
rhizoids  are  developed.  The  rhizoids  are  segmented  by  only  a  few  septa  which  lie 
far  behind  the  growing  apex,  and  have  at  first  an  oblique  position.  The  two  ad- 
joining cells  abut  upon  one  another  like  two  human  feet  placed  sole  to  sole.  The 
branching  always  proceeds  only  from  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  cell  (Fig.  19;,  B)\ 
a  swelling  is  here  formed  which  becomes  cut  off  by  a  wall,  and  by  further  division 
produces  several  cells  which  grow  into  branches;  these  therefore  stand  on  one  side 
lite  a  tuft.  The  tubular  cells  composing  the  rhizoids  attain  a  length  of  from  several 
millimetres  to  more  than  two  centimetres,  with  a  thickness  of  from  A  to  t^  mm. 

The  Fegeiaiivt  Refroduclion  of  Characei  always  proceeds  at  the  nodes,  and  has 
three  modifications:— (i)  Tuberous  fomiations  called  Bulbih  (starch -stars)  which  occur 
in  Cbara  ilrlligera.     They  are   isolated   underground   nodes  with   greatly  abbreviated 
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whorls  of  leaves  of  beautiful  regularity;  their  cells  are  densely  Blled  with  starch 
and  other  formative  materials;  new  plants  are  produced  from  shoots  laterally 
developed,  (a)  The  Brancbfi  ivlth  naked  base  of  Pringsheim.  These  are  formed 
on  old  nodes  which  have  survived  the  winter  or  on  cut  nodes  of  Cbara  in  the 
axils  not  only  of  the  oldest  bat  also  of  the  younger  leaves  of  a  whorl,  and  are  in 
fact  only  slightly  different  from  the  normal  branches,  the  greatest  difference  tieing  in 
the  partial  or  entire  absence  of  a  cortex  on  the  lower  intemode  and  on  the  first 
whorl  of  leaves.    The  cortical  lobes  which  descend  from  the  first  node  of  the  branch 


he  bud  dT  1>ir  IcaTy  Hem ;  C  sliU 
ndl  boAti  ariK.  v  ipical  cdl  at 


often  become  detached  from  the  intemode  and  grow  free,  curling  upwards,  while  the 
leaves  of  the  lowermost  whorl  often  do  not  form  nodes.  (3)  The  Pre-embryonic 
Braacbci.  These  spring,  together  with  the  last,  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  but 
are  essentially  different  from  the  branches,  and  have  a  similar  structure  to  the  pro- 
embryos  which  proceed  from  the  spores.  Like  the  last,  they  have  only  been  observed 
in  Cbara  fragilii  (by  Pringsheim).  A  cell  of  the  node  protrudes  and  grows  into  a 
tube,  and  its  apex  becomes  separated  by  a  septum.     In  this  growing  terminal  cell 
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further  divisions  take  place,  till  the 'apex  of  the  pro-embryo'  which  proceeds  from 
it  con^sts  of  a  row  of  from  three  to  six  cells.     Beneath  the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo 
(Fig.  196,   C,  a,   i)  the   tube   swells,  and   the  distended   part   becomes  separated  by 
a  septum  as  3  cell,  which  Pringshelm  calls  the  'bud-rudiment,'  (Fig.  196,  C,  including 
the  parts  from  11  to  d).     This  cell   is  now  divided   by  two  oblique  walls   into  three 
cells,  the  middle  one  of  which  (j)  lengthens  into  a  tube  (lite  an  internode),  while  the 
upper  and  lower  ones  remain  short.    Out  of  the  lower  cell  is  afterwards  formed  », 
root- producing  leafless  node  (Fig.  196,  d,  and  Fig.  191,  d),  while  the  upper  one,  which 
lies  between  the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo  a  i  and  the  elongated  cell  q  becomes  the 
axis  of  the  new  generation.     It  becomes  arched  on  one  side  outwards,  and  divides  in 
succession  into  the  cells  /,  11,  III,  and  v.      Each  of  the  cells  /,  //,  and  ///  becomes 
transformed  by  divisions  Into  a  disc  of  cells  or  transitional  node,  three  of  which  thus 
stand  over  one  another  with- 
out   intermediate    intemodes. 
Their  lateral  cells  grow  right 
and  left,  and  form  imperfect 
leavesofdifferentlengths.  The 
cell  which  lies  outermost  (Fig. 
196,  C,  -v)  now  begins  to  un- 
dergo   a   series   of   divisions, 
corresponding   to   those   of  a 
normal  leaf-bearing  shoot.    It 
is,  in   fact,  the  apical  cell  of 
the  sexual  leaf-bearing  plant 
which   arises   from  the  pro- 
embryo.     The    displacement 
indicated  in  Fig.  196,  C,  sub- 
sequently causes  the  apex  of 
the  pro-embryo  to  be  pushed 
to  one  side;    and  since  this 
apex  has  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  leaf  uncovered  by  cor- 
tex, the  further  development 
of  the    lateral   leaves   which 
spring   from   the   cells   I,   II, 
and  ///,  brings  about  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  these  diHerent 

leaves  together  formed  awhorl ;  fic.  ^.-ci^n/».nif,.  a  nMdic  p>r  >>ra  isri  .ho  au  .mtiKtidiux 

and   the   bud   of  the  lateral        ''i^.^^''^Z^'d^°Z.^^\^J't<^'^'^£^^iJ',^:i^^x 

shoot     thus     comes     to     stand  "o^*  <*  ""J  "T-wnnlum  l  k  iboui  5*    «  »  ynuns  ■olKiridium  •  -ilti  ■  itUI 

apparently    in    the    centre   of        bw-"™  "2^"ihi"taM]  i^.'ofVe.ilth°^rfk,n!:°  "rijfl^bn 
this  pseudo-whorl   (Fig.  196,        <'thci.™(iircOTi^i,^i,oi.h.i«f (K3y.)fe/:FiK-«3). 
A).     If  the  structure  which 

springs  from  the  germinating  spore  is  now  compared  with  the  pro-embryonic  branch, 
the  perfect  homology  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  which  Pringsheim  pointed  out  in 
the  parts  that  will  be  found  indicated  by  the  same  letters  in  Figs.  191  and  196; 
but  the  pro-embryo  of  the  spore  has  in  addition  a  small  node  at  the  opening  of  the 
spore  from  which  a  rhizoid,  sometimes  called  the  primary  root  of  Cbara,  springs 
(Fig.  191,  to'). 

The  Antberidia  and  Carpegmia  are  always  borne  by  the  leaves.  An  antheridlum 
is  in  all  cases  the  metamorphosed  terminal  segment  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  leaflet,  and  the 
carpogonium,  in  the  mon<Ecious  species,  arises  close  beside  the  antheridlum  from  the 
basal  node  of  the  same  leaflet  {Cbara)  or  from  the  last  node  of  the  leaf  bearing  a 
terminal  antheridlum  {Nitella) ;  hence   in  the  moncecious  Nitelli  the  carpogonia  are 
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placed  below,  in  the  Chanc  above  or  by  the  side  of  the  antheridium.  In  the  diiEcious 
species  of  course  no  such  relation  of  position  can  exist,  but  the  morphological  signi- 
licance  of  these  organs  and  the  place  of  their  origin  are  the  same.  We  will  now 
consider  the  structure  of  these  organs  when  they  are  fully  developed. 

The  Jalbfridia  (Globules)  are  globular  bodies  J  to  1  mm.  in  diameter,  at  first  green, 
then  red.  The  wall  consists  of  eight  fiat  cells,  four  of  which,  situated  around  the  distal 
pole  of  the  ball,  are  triangular,  while  the  four  situated  around  the  base  are  quad- 
rangular and  become  narrower  below;  each  of  these  cells  forms  a  segment  of  the 
shell  of  the  ball,  and  are  called  ShUUs.  When  unripe  their  inner  cell-wall  is  covered 
with  green  chlorophyll-granules,  which,  in  the  ripe  state,  are  of  a  red  colour.    Since 
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the  outer  wall  is  destitute  of  these  granules,  the  outside  of  the  ball  appears  dear 
and  transparent  (Fig,  197,  j1).  From  the  lateral  walls  several  folds  of  the  cell-wall 
penetrate  towards  the  middle  of  each  shield,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
lobed  in  a  radiate  manner.  From  the  middle  of  the  inner  face  of  each  shield  a  cylin- 
drical cell  projects  inwards,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  hollow  globule;  this  cell 
is  called  the  Mantihrivrn ;  at  the  central  end  of  each  of  the  eight  manubria  is  a 
roundish  hyaline  cell,  the  Capiiiilum.  The  flask-shaped  cell  which  supports  the  antheri- 
dium  also  penetrates  into  the  interior  between  the  fo\ir  lower  shields;  and  these  twenty- 
five  cells  form  the  framework  of  the  antheridium.  Each  capitulum  bears  usuallf 
six  smaller  cells  [secoaJnry  rapitula),  and  from  each  of  these  grow  four  long  slender 
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wbip-shaped  filaments,  which,  being  coiled  round  and  round,  (ill  up  -the  interior  of  the 
globule  (Fig,  198,  B).  Each  of  these  filaments  (the  number  of  which  amounts  to  about 
aoo)  consists  of  a  row  of  small  disc-shaped  cells  (Fig.  198,  D,  E,  F),  numbering  from 
too  to  aoo.  In  each  of  these  10,000  to  40,000  cells  is  formed  an  antherozoid,  a  slender 
spiral  thread,  thickened  behind,  and  bearing  at  its  pointed  end  two  long  fine  cilia 
(Fig.  198,  G).  When  perfectly  ripe,  the  eight  shields  fall  apart,  their  spherical 
curvature  becoming  diminished;  the  antherozoids  leave  their  mother-cells  and  more 
about  in  the  water.  This  breaking  up  appears  generally  to  happen  in  the  morning, 
and  the  antherozoids  are  in  motion  for  some  hours,  till  evening. 

The  mature  Carpogoniam  (Nucule),  when  ready  for  fertilisation,  is  a  longer  or 
shorter  prolate  spheroid;  it  is  placed  upon  a  short  pedicel,  visible  externally  only  in 
Nitella,  and  consists  of  an  axial  row  of  cells,  closely  surrounded  by  five  tubular  cells 
which  are  coiled  round  it  spirally.  The  whole  must  be  considered  as  a  metamorphosed 
branch.  The  lowest  cell  corresponds  to  the  lower  internode  of  a  branch;  it  bears  a 
short  central  nodal  cell,  around  which  the  five  enveloping  tubes  spring  like  a  whorl  of 
leaves.  Above  the  nodal  cell  rises  the  peculiarly  developed  apical  cell  of  the  branch,  very 
large  as  compared  to  the  other  parts,  and  ovoid.  At  its  base,  immediately  above  the 
nodal  cell,  an  inconspicuous  hyaline  cell  is  separated  at  an  early  stage  in  Cbara;  in  Nitella 
a  somewhat  disc-shaped  group  of  similar  cells  takes  its  place,  which  have  been  termed 
by  Braun  '  Wendungszellen,'  and  which  1  consider  as  forming  a  very  rudimentary 
trichophore.  The  large  apical  cell  of  the  carpogonium  is  iiiled  with  a  number  of 
drops  of  oil  and  grains  of  starch  as  well  as  with  protoplasm  ;  it  contains  pure  hyaline 
protoplasm  only  in  its  apical  region  (the  apical  papilla).  The  enveloping  tubes,  which 
contain  a  quantity  of  chlorophyll,  project  above  the  apical  papilla  and  bear  the  Crown, 
consisting  in  Cbara  of  live  larger,  in  Niictla  of  five  pairs  of  smaller  cells,  which  have 
already  been  separated  at  an  early  stage  from  the  enveloping  tubes  by  septa.  Above  the 
apical  papilla  and  beneath  the  crown,  which  forms  a  compact  lid,  the  five  enveloping 
tubes  form  the  neck  which  encloses  a  narrow  cavity,  the  apical  cavity ;  above  the 
papilla  this  cavity  is  of  an  obconical  figure  narrowing  upwards,  the  five  segments 
of  the  neck  projecting  and  forrning  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  through  the  central  very 
narrow  opening  of  which  the  union  with  the  upper  roomy  part  of  the  apical  cavity 
is  efiected.  This  is  closed  above  by  the  crown ;  but,  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  it  opens 
estemally  by  five  clefts  between  the  coronal  cells ;  and  through  these  clefts  the  anther- 
ozoids penetrate  into  the  apical  space  filled  with  hyaline  mucilage,  to  find  their  way  into 
the  apical  papilla  of  the  oosphere,  where  the  cell-wall  is  apparently  absent.  After 
fertilisation  the  chlorophyll-granules  of  the  envelope  become  reddish-yellow,  the  wall  of 
the  tubes  which  lie  next  the  oosphere  increases  in  thickness,  become;!  lignified,  and 
assumes  a  black  colour ;  and  thus  the  oosphere,  now  transformed  into  a  earpospore, 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  hard  black  shell  with  which  it  falls  off,  to  germinate  in  the 
next  autumn  or  spring. 

With  regard  to  the  various  processes  of  development,  I  will  here  describe  only  those 
of  the  antheridia  and  carpogonia. 

jlniberidia.  The  order  of  development  of  the  cells  has  already  been  exhaustively 
described  by  A.  Braun  in  the  case  of  NiieUa  syncarpa  and  Cbara  Baueri;  it  agrees  with 
that  oi  Nilella _fi(xilis  AadCharafragilb.  In  Nitilta  the  terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  becomes 
the  antheridium  ;  the  oldest  leaf  of  a  whorl  first  forms  its  antheridium,  the  other;  follow 
according  to  their  age ;  the  antheridia  are  recognisable  even  in  the  earliest  state  of 
the  whorl  of  leaves.  In  Fig,  100,  A,  is  shown  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  apex 
of  a  branch,  /  being  its  apical  cell;  its  last-formed  segment  has  already  been  divided 
by  a  septum  into  a  nodal  mother-cell  K  and  an  internodal  cell  lying  beneath  it ;  beneath 
this  lies  the  node  with  the  last  whorl  of  leaves;  b  is  its  youngest  leaf,  bK  the  basal  node 
of  the  oldest  leaf  which  already  consists  of  the  segments  /,  //,  ///;  a  is  the  terminal  cell 
of  this  leaf  which  is  becoming  transformed  Into  the  antheridium.  While  the  antheridium 
is  becoming  developed,  the  leaf  also  undergoes  still  further  changes  which  must  be  first 
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considered.    The  segment  ///  becomes  the  first  internode  of  the  leaf,  //  becomes  a  node 
from  which  are  developed  the  lateral  leaflets  nb'mC  and  D,    The  cell  /  divides  into  two 


(C,  I),  the  lower  of  which  remains  short,  while  the  upper  grows  into  a  flask-shaped  cell 
(Fig.  .00.  A/ and  Fig.  SOI,/). 

The  globular  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  (Fig.  300,  j1,  a)  first  of  all  divides  into 
two  hemispheres  by  a  vertical  wall  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  leaf;  each  of  these 
Is  divided  into  two  segments  b;  a  vertical  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  first ;  in  each  of  the 
four  quadrants  a  third  division  takes  place  hori- 
zontally and  at  right  angles  to  the  two  last  walls; 
and  the  antheridium  now  consists  of  four  lower 
and  four  upper  octants  of  a  sphere.  Contrac- 
tion by  glycerine  clearly  shows  that  each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  protoplasmic  body  is  com- 
pletely effected  before  the  appearance  of  the 
cellulose -wall  (Fig.  zoo,  B)\  the  second  division 
even  takes  place  before  the  wall  has  arisen 
between  the  two  first-formed  halves;  and  the 
four  quadrants  may  be  made  to  contract  without 
any  wall  being  visible  between  them.  In  Fig. 
30a,  B,  the  third  division  has  also  taken  place, 
the  second  vertical  wall  is  already  formed,  and 
the  two  quadrants  there  visible  are  already 
divided ;  but  no  horizontal  wall  has  yet  appeared. 
In  Fig.  300,  A,  a,  are  shown  the  eight  octants 
in  perspective  together  with  their  nuclei.  Each 
octant  now  breaks  up  first  of  all  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  cell  (Fig.  aoo,  C);  the  latter  is 
again  divided  in  all  the  eight  octants  (D),  so 
that  each  octant  now  consists  of  an  inner, 
a  middle,  and  an  outer  cell  (D,  i,  m,  e).  Up 
FIG.™.— AniK(!ridiumn(A'ii-«.j«™7iiin.funiier  ^o  this  time  the  globc  remains  solid,  and  all 
it«eotdt.eioDm«.H).ji»nis™i,  (he  cclls  lie  closc  to  OHC  another;  but  now 

commences  an  unequal  growth,  and  with  this 
the  formation  of  intercellular  spaces  (Fig.  301).  The  eight  outer  cells  (t)  are  the  young 
shields,  the  side-walls  of  which  show  even  at  an  earlier  period  the  radial  infolding 
already  mentioned;  they  grow  more  strongly  In  a  tangential  direction  than  the  inner 
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cells,  the  outside  of  the  globe  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  inside:  the  middle  cells 
(m),  which  form  the  manubria,  remain  attached  to  the  centres  of  the  shields,  but  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  tangential  growth  of  the  shields;  they  grow  slowly  in 
the  radial  direction :  the  innennost  cell !  of  each  octant  is  rounded  off  and  becomes  the 
capitulum. 

The  cell/in  Fig.  laa,  D,  now  also  grows  quickly,  and  forces  itself  between  the  four 
lower  shields  into  the  interior  of  the  globe  ;  it  becomes  the  flaslc-shaped  cell,  upon  the 
apex  of  which  rest  the  eight  capitula.  In  Fig.  aoi  this  condition  of  the  antheridium 
is  shown  in  longitudinal  section ;  here  the  walls  of  the  capitula  bound  the  intercellular 
spaces  which  have  now  been  formed  and  are  filled  with  fluid ;  they  put  out  branches  (c) 
which  become  septate,  and  again  ramify;  and  these  branches  elongate  by  apical  growth 
and  also  become  septate.  Their  basal  cells  swell  up  into  a  roundish  shape,  and  form 
the  secondary  capitula,  upon  which  stand  the  whip-shaped  ^laments,  consisting  of  the 
discoid  cells  which  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids.  (Compare  Fig.  101  with 
Fig.  198,  B.) 

The  antheridia  of  Cbara  fragiUs  are  produced  by  metamorphosis  of  those  leaflets 
which  form  the  innermost  row  on  a  leaf,  and  in  fact,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  20],  the 
development  advances  downwards  on  the  primary  leaf.  The  succession  of  cells  and  the 
mode  of  growth  show  no  noteworthy  differences  from  those  of  Niulla ;  the  flask-shaped 
pedicel  is  here  placed  on  a  small  cell  wedged  in  between  the  cortical  cells,  which  is  the 
central  cell  of  the  basal  node  of  the  leaflet :  Braun  asserts  that  this  cell  is  present  also  in 
Sterile  leaves,  but  1  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it. 

jlaibfroxqidj.  The  whifi-shaped  filaments  in  which  the  antherozoids  arise  do  not 
grow  merely  at  their  apex,  but  have  also  an  intercalary  growth.  This  is  shown  by  the 
elongated  cells  in  the  middle  of  young  filaments,  each  with  two  nuclei,  between  which  no 
division-wall  has  yet  been  formed  (Fig.  198,  C).  The  longer  (he  filaments  become,  the 
more  numerous  are  their  divisions,  until  at  length  the  individual  celb  have  the  appearance 
of  rather  narrow  transverse  discs.  The  further  development  of  the  contents  of  these 
mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  progresses  backwards  from  the  end  of  the  filament; 
the  antherozoids  are  formed  in  basipetal  order  in  each  filament.  At  first  the  nucleus 
of  each  mother-cell  lies  in  its  centre,  later  it  places  itself  in  contact  with  one  septum  ; 
the  nucleus  then  disappears,  and  its  substance  becomes  mixed  with  that  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, which  now  forms  a  central  discoid  mass  in  the  molher-cell,  surrounded  by 
a  hyaline  fluid  (Fig.  198,  E).  From  this  is  formed  the  antherozoid,  and,  when  it  te 
mature,  there  is  no  granular  protoplasm  left  over  in  the  cell'.  The  antherozoids  begin 
to  rotate  even  while  within  their  cell,  and  escape  out  of  it  after  the  rupture  of  the 
antheridium  ;  the  filiform  antherozoid  has  in  Niulla  1  or  3,  in  Cbara  j  or  4  coils;  the 
posterior  thicker  end  contains  a  few  glistening  granules. 

the  Drvelopmenl  af  the  Carpogonium  has  already  been  described  in  detail  by  A.  Braun ; 
I  have  also  studied  it  in  Nitella  JiexWn  and  Cbara  fragilii.  In  Niltlla  JtexilLi  it  springs 
from  the  node  of  the  leaf  beneath  the  antheridium  (Fig.  ifiq,  B  and  C);  its  origin  is 
much  later  than  that  of  the  latter.  Fig.  103,  ji,  represents  a  very  young  carpogonium ; 
the  lowest  cell  of  the  pedicel  (i)  bears  the  small  nodal  ceil  with  the  five  rudiments  of 
the  enveloping  tubes  (b),  (two  only  are  shown  here  in  longitudinal  section).  Above  the 
nodal  cell  lies  the  apical  cell  (j)  of  the  branch,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  carpo- 
gonium. B  represents  a  further  stage  of  development,  in  which  the  firat  of  the  cells, 
designated  by  A.  Braun  the  '  Wendungszelien,'  has  already  made  its  appearance,  and 
two  septa  have  also  appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  each  enveloping  tube;  these 
upper  short  cells  are  raised  up  by  the  intercalary  growUi  of  the  tubes,  above  the  apical 
cell,  and  form  the  crown  K  in  C  and  D.  The  lowest  of  the  cells  of  the  crown  each 
forms  a  prolongation  projecting  inwards  and  downwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  301  C  and 
D,  so  that  the  whole  carpogonium  resembles  a  '  lobster-pot.'      The  spiral  torsion  of 

'  Compare  the  opposite  view  of  Schacht,  Die  Spemiatozoidcn  im  Pflinzenreich,  1S64,  p.  30. 
[The  account  given  ia  the  texl  is  conlirmed  by  Sirasbui|^r,  Zellbildung  u.  Zclltheilung,  18S0.] 
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the  enveloping  tubes  does  not  begin  till  a  later  period ;  the  coils  become  gradually 
flatter  while  the  apical  cell  of  the  branch  increases  considerably  in  size  and  developes 
into  the  oosphere  (Fig.  199).  The  development  and  fertilisation  of  the  carpogoniiim 
of  Cbara  has  recently  been  described  in  detail  by  De  Bary  in  the  case  of  C,  fatida. 
Here  also  it  consists,  from  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  of  an  axial  row  of  three 
cells,  and  five  others  consisting  each  of  two  cells  which  form  an  envelope  round  it. 
Tbe  lowermost  cell  of  the  axial  row  is  the  nodal  cell,  the  second  remains  small  and 
colourless,  and  corresponds  to  the  first  '  Wendungszelle  '  in  Nilella.  It  becomes  in  this 
case  also,  as  De  Bary's  drawings  show,  separated  by  a  somewhat  oblique  septum  at 
the  base  of  the  apical  cell  (now  the  third  of  the  axial  row).  Originally  almost  hemi- 
spherical, the  apical  cell  grows  first  of  all  into  the  form  of  a  narrow  cylinder,  and 
then  becomes  ovoid;  it  is  provided,  until  it  attains  its  full  size,  with  a  thin  very 
delicate  cell-wall.  Drops  of  fat  and  starch  grains  accumulate  in  its  protoplasm :  its 
apex  however  remains  free  from  these,  and  forms  a  transparent  finely  granular  terminal 
papilla,  the  receptive  portion.  The  protoplasm  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  carpogonium 
has  therefore  become  transformed  into  an  oosphere.  The  five  enveloping  tubes  are 
from  the  first  in  close  contact  with  the  apical  cell ;  after  each  has  become  divided  by 


a  septum  about  half  way  up,  the  uppermost  of  the  cells  thus  separated  also  become 
closely  united  with  one  another  above  tbe  oosphere.  This  closing  of  the  envelope 
takes  place  at  least  in  Cbara  fatida,  before  the  '  Wendungszelle '  has  separated  from 
the  oosphere.  The  five  upper  cells  of  the  envelope  are  at  first  as  long  as  the  five 
lower  ones,  and  the  septa  which  separate  them  He  about  half  way  up  the  oosphere. 
As  it  now  increase!!  in  size,  the  five  lower  ones  become  elongated  into  long  tubes,  which 
are  at  first  straight  but  afterwards  wind  spirally  round  the  oosphere.  Tbe  live  upper 
cells  form  the  crown,  which  is  elevated  some  distance  above  the  apex  of  the  oosphere. 
Between  the  crown  and  the  apex  of  the  oosphere  the  enveloping  tubes  grow  inwards 
and  increase  in  breadth,  so  that  together  they  form,  above  the  apical  papilla  of  the 
oosphere,  a  thick  diaphragm  open  only  in  the  middle,  by  which  a  narrow  space  lying 
below  the  crown  is  separated  from  a  still  narrower  one  above  the  oosphere.  The  cells 
of  the  crown  form  a  closed  cover  above  the  upper  space ;  the  upper  and  under  space  are 
united  through  the  narrow  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  De  Bary  found  a  similar  struc- 
ture in  Nilftla.  PiS  soon  as  the  carpogonium  attains  Its  full  size,  the  small  space  above 
the  diaphragm  enlarges,  while  the  tubes  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  crown  grow 
longer.  This  part  of  the  envelope,  which  only  attains  its  full  size  at  a  late  period, 
De  Bary  calls  the  Neck.  TTie  tubes  now  separate  laterally  from  one  another,  forming 
five  clefts  below  the  crown  and  above  the  diaphragm.     Through  these  clefts  the 
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antherozoids  force  their  way  in  great  numbers  into  the  apical  space,  which  is  filled 
with  a  hyaline  mucilage.  That  one  or  more  of  them  even  lind  their  way  into  the 
oospbere  is  rendered  the  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  about  this  time  its  papilla 
is  protected  by  a  very  weak  cell-wall  or  has  nona  at  all,  as  is  shown  by  the  small 
pressure  required  to  eKpel  its  contents  into  the  apical  space. 

A.  Braun's  account  of  the  morphological  value  of  the  carpogonium  of  Cbara  is  fully 
confirmed  by  our  Fig.  aoj,  A.  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
is  the  lower  part  of  a  young  fertile  leaf  of  Cbara/ragilh,  together  with  the  contiguous 
piece  of  the  stem  and  an  axillary  bud,  represented  in  longitudinal  section;  m  Is  half  of 
the  nodal  cell  of  the  stem,  i  its  upper,  i"  its  lower  intemode,  jr  a  descending,/ an  ascend- 
ing cortical  lobe;  1/  the  cortical  lobe  of  the  lower  internode  which  descends  from  the 


leaf,  rJTa  node  of  it;  i'  the  first  internode  of  the  axillary  bud  which  rests  upon  the 
cell  R  that  unites  the  nodal  cell  m  with  the  basal  node  of  the  leaf.  The  leaf  shows  its 
three  lower  intemodes,  n,  z,  z,  still  rather  short ;  they  eventually  attain  from  6  to  8 
times  this  length.  Between  them  are  the  nodal  cells  <w,  in ;  v,  tj  are  the  cells  which 
unite  the  leaf-node  with  the  basal  node  of  the  leaflets  ^  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leaf;  a 
the  corresponding  cells  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf;  br  the  cortical  lobes  of  the  leaf, 
two  of  which  go  upwards  and  two  downwards  from  each  leaflet  |3;  the  lowermost 
internode  of  the  leaf  is  however  covered  only  by  descending  lobes ;  by  the  side  of  one 
of  them  stands  the  stipule  1:  x,  x  are  the  cortical  lobes  which  descend  on  the  inside 
of  the  intemodes  of  the  leaf,  where  the  leaflets  are  transformed  into  antheridia,  a,  a ;  the 
ascending  cortical  lobes  of  the  leaf  are  here  absent,  because  one  carpogonium  always 
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springs  from  the  basal  node  of  each  leaflet.  (Compare  with  this  Fig.  197,  A  and  B.)  In 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  caqwgonium,  A.  Braun  says  {I.e.  p. 69)  that  just  as  a  branch 
springs  from  the  basal  node  of  a  leaf,  so  does  the  carpogonium  from  that  of  a  leaflet  {in 
Cbara  /ragilU  from  the  basal  node  of  an  antheridium  which  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
leaflet).  As  in  the  leaf  which  subtends  a  branch  the  ascending  cortical  lobes  are  wanting, 
so  also  in  the  leaflet  which  bears  the  carpogonium  the  cells  forming  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  coH:ex  are  also  wanting.  As  it  is  the  flrst  leaf  of  the  whorl  on  the  stem 
that  produces  a  branch  in  its  axis,  so  it  is  also  from  the  first  (inner)  leaflet  of  the  whorl 
on  the  leaf  that  the  carpogonium  originates.  The  basal  node  of  the  antheridium  in 
C./ragilii  has,  according  to  A.  Braun,  not  four  peripheral  cells,  as  in  sterile  leaflets,  but 
five ;  an  upper  odd  one  which  is  first  formed,  two  lateral  ones  which  follow,  and  two 
lower  ones  which  are  formed  last  of  all.  Of  these  five  cells  only  the  two  lower  ones  are 
developed  into  cells  which  fonn  the  corten  (of  the  leaves),  the  upper  one,  wanting  in  the 
sterile  basal  nodes,  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  carpogonium ;  but  the  two  lateral  ones 
are  developed  into  leaflets  which  stand  laterally  between  the  antheridium  and  carpogo- 
nium (cf.  Fig.  197,  P");  these  latter  Braun  calls  Bracteoles.  The  mother-cell  of  the 
carpogonium  now  grows  out  of  the  axil  of  the  antheridium,  and  divides  itself  by  a 
septum  into  an  upper  outer  terminal  cell  and  a  segment  which  in  its  turn  is  broken 
up  into  two  discs  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  previous  one  (Fig.  303,  A,  SK).  The 
lower  cell  does  not  divide  any  further,  it  forms  the  concealed  pedicel  of  the  car- 
pogonium, and  corresponds  to  the  first  intemode  of  a  branch;  but  the  upper  one  has 
the  character  of  a  nodal  cell ;  it  is  divided  by  tangential  walls  into  a  zone  of  five  outer 
and  one  inner  cell  (SK')  ■  the  former  arc  the  rudiments  of  the  enveloping  tubes,  which 
are  therefore  morphologically  leaves. 

The  Characex  are  distinguished  by  the  size  of  their  cells,  and  by  the  simple  relations 
of  the  individual  cells  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  body.  All  tJie  young  cells  contain 
nuclei,  which  at  first  always  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  protoplasm  that  fills  the  whole  cell ; 
each  bipartition  of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  nucleus  and  the  formation  of  two 
new  nuclei.  As  the  cells  grow,  vacuoles  form  in  the  protoplasm  which  finally  coalesce 
into  a  single  large  vacuole  (the  sap-cavity).  The  protoplasm,  now  clothing  the  wall  as 
a  thick  layer,  commences  its  rotatory  motion  which  always  follows  the  longest  direc- 
tion of  the  cell.  Chlorophyll-granules  are  now  formed :  with  the  growth  of  the  whole 
ceil  they  also  grow  and  multiply  by  repeated  bipartition ;  they  adhere  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  outermost  thin  stationary  layer  of  protoplasm,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
rotation  of  the  layers  which  lie  further  inwards;  the  nucleus,  which  is  elongated  and 
granular,  also  lies  in  this  layer'.  The  rotating  protoplasm  becomes  dtflerentiated,  as 
the  cell  grows,  into  a  portion  which  is  very  watery  and  others  which  are  denser, 
the  former  looks  like  hyaline  cell-sap  in  which  the  latter  float  in  the  form  of  roundish 
larger  or  smaller  lumps.  Since  these  denser  masses  are  passively  swept  along  by  the 
rotating  clear  protoplasm,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  tumbling  over  one  another, 
the  appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  cell-sap  caused  the  rotating  motion.  Together 
with  the  denser  masses  of  protoplasm  of  less  regular  form,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
bodies  of  globular  shape  covered  with  delicate  spines,  consisting  also  of  protoplasm. 
The  current,  as  Nageli  has  shown,  is  most  rapid  next  the  stationary  parielal  layer,  and 
becomes  gradually  slower  towards  the  interior ;  hence  the  spheres  and  globules  which 
swim  in  the  thin  rotating  protoplasm  tumble  over  one  another,  because  they  become 
immersed  at  diflerent  spots  in  layers  of  different  rapidity.  Dependent  on  the  direction 
of  the  current,  the  chlorophyll-granules  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  stationary 
layer,  and  are  deposited  so  thickly  that  they  form  a  stratum ;  they  are  absent  only  at  the 
neutral  lines  (Fig.  198,  A,  i).     These  neutral  lines  mark  the  position  where  the  ascending 

'  [Ib  old  intcmodal  cells  there  are  numerous  nuclei  which  have  been  produced  from  Ihe  primary 
nucleus  by  division  and  '  fragniinlalion.'  See  Schmitz.  Silitber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879  ; 
Unlers.  ueb.  die  Zellktrnc  der  Tliallophylm.    Strasburger,  lot.  cil.    Johow,  Bol.  Ztilg.  1881.} 
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and  descending  portions  of  the  rotating  protoplasm  of  a  cell  run  side  by  side  in  opposite 
directions  and  neutralise  each  other,  and  where  therefore  there  is  no  motion.  The 
direction  of  the  rotatory  motion  in  each  cell  stands  in  a  regular  relation  to  that  of  all  the 
other  cells  of  the  plant,  and  hence  to  its  morphological  structure,  as  has  been  shown  by 
A.  Braun. 


FORMS  WITHOUT  CHLOROPHYLL. 

To  this  second  principal  group  of  the  class  Carposporese  belong  all  those  plants 
the  fructifications  of  which  have  long  been  known  as  Fungi  or  Mushrooms,  but 
which  are  now  known  under  the  names  of  Ascomycetes,  JGctdiomycetcs,  and 
Basidiomycetes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  process  of  sexual  reproduction  has  been 
actually  observed  as  yet  in  only  a  few  out  of  the  very  numerous  genera  of  these 
plants,  and  these  all  belong  to  a  single  sub-division,  namely  that  of  the  Ascomycetes. 
Among  the  Basidiomycetes  mere  traces  of  such  a  process  have  as  yet  been  detected, 
and  among  the  ^cidiomycetes  not  even  these  have  been  observed:  Nevertheless  it 
is  permissible  to  assume,  until  further  information  is  obtained,  not  only  that  such 
a  process  actually  takes  place,  but  also  that  it  agrees  in  its  principal  points  with  that 
observed  in  the  Ascomycetes ;  at  any  rate  such  an  assumption  seems  to  be  imme- 
diately suggested  by  the  very  similar  course  of  development  which  obtains  in  these 
three  groups  *.  We  are,  in  fact,  somewhat  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  these  plants  as  were  the  botanists  of  the  last  century  with 
respect  to  that  of  Phanerogams;  they  had  observed  the  process  of  fertilisation  in 
a.  few  cases  only,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  arguing  from  analogy  based 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  parts  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  fruits  developed  therefrom, 
the  sexuality  of  all  Phanerogams. 

Accepting  the  facta  established  by  Tulasne,  De  Bary,  and  their  followers  with 
reference  to  the  Ascomycetes,  we  may  describe  the  life-history  of  one  of  these  Fungi 
as  follows.  From  the  true  spore  (carpospore)  there  is  developed  a  vegetative  body, 
the  mycelium,  consisting  of  much-branched  multicellular  filaments,  the  hyphse, 
which  covers  the  surface  or  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  substratum  upon 
which  it  grows ;  it  has  often  but  a  short  term  of  existence,  but  it  may  occasionally 
continue  to  grow,  as  it  appears,  for  years.  In  many  cases  this  mycelium  is  capable 
of  producing  non-sexual  reproductive  cells  which  nearly  always  occur  as  conidia,  and 
are  usually  developed  upon  special  branches  of  the  mycelium,  the  conidiophores,  in 
lai^e  numbers  by  abstriction.  These  conidia,  which  correspond  to  the  zoogonidia 
of  Algse  and  to  the  tetragonidia  of  the  Florideje,  produce  new  mycelia  on  gennina- 
tion.  Usually  a  mycelium  reproduces  itself  thus  asexually  for  many  generations, 
and  consequently  many  Fungi  are  only  known  in  this  stage  of  their  life-history.  In 
all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  life-history  of  a  Fungus  has  been  continuously  traced, 
it  has  been  observed  that,  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  the  mycelium  finally 


'  [From  the  researches  of  BrefeM  (Unters.  ueb.  Schimmelpilze,  III,  IV)  it  appears  that  there  is 
nogrannd  for  assuming  theeiistence  of  sexual  reproduction  in  the  Basidiomycetes.  He  is  of  opinion 
also  that  no  ieiunl  process  takes  place  in  the  Ascomycetes,  for,  though  they  still  possess  sexual 
organs,  these  organs  (except  in  Lichens)  seem  to  have  lost  their  function.] 
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developes  sexual  organs,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  fenilisalJon,  a  structure  is  produced 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  mycelium,  a  fructification,  which,  except  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  these  Fungi,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  numerous  hyphx,  and 
which  presents  great  varieties  of  form.  These  fructifications  are  in  many  species 
small  in  proportion  to  (he  mycelium,  and  appear  lo  be  merely  friiits  developed 
upon  it ;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  continue  to  grow  vigorously  for  some  time, 
and  attain  a  considerable  size,  obtaining  their  nourishment  independently.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  appear  lo  be  independent  plants,  or,  according  to  our 
modes  of  expression,  to  be  alternate  generations  destined  to  produce  true  spores 
in  usually  very  large  numbers.  The  spores  thus  formed  within  a  fructification  (car- 
pospores)  are  in  these  cases,  as  also  among  the  Algffi.  extremely  different  if  not  in 
their  size  at  any  rate  in  their  form  and  other  properties,  from  the  conidia  produced 
asexually  on  the  mycelium.  When  the  fructification  is  of  considerable  size  it  is 
commonly  regarded  as  being  the  whole  Fungus,  just  as  a  Horse-tail  or  a  Fern 
is  thought  to  be  the  entire  plant,  although  the  insignificant  prothalJium  is  an  essen- 
tial phase  of  the  life-cycle  of  each  of  the  latter.  The  mycelium,  like  the  prothallium, 
is  only  the  first  stage  of  development,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  sexual  generation 
(oophore),  whilst  the  fructification  corresponds  to  the  fully- developed  Horse-tail  or 
Fern  (sporophore).  In  those  cases  in  which  the  fructification  remains  comparatively 
small  and  is  nourished  by  the  mycelium  until  maturity,  a  considerable  similarity  of 
habit  becomes  apparent  between  the  Fungus  and  a  Moss,  for  the  sexually  produced 
fructification  of  a  Moss  also  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  vegetative  body  of 
the  first  generation. 

Like  that  of  the  Florideee,  the  Characese,  and  the  Coleochxtes,  ihe  fructification 
of  a  Fungus  consists  of  two  essentially  distinct  parts,  namely,  of  a  sterile  portion, 
which  is  usually  relatively  large,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  fructifications  is  by  far  the 
larger,  and  of  a  fertile  portion  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  spores  are  formed.  In  the 
simpler  forms  the  sterile  tissue  is  merely  an  investing  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  spore-producing  portion,  but  in  larger  and  more  complex  fructifications,  like  those 
of  Ptnieillium  and  Tuber,  the  sterile  tis^  is  a  compact  mass  into  which  the  hyphse 
which  are  to  produce  the  spores  penetrate,  and  within  which  they  obtain  nourish- 
ment and  further  ramify,  A  still  higher  degree  of  independence  is  attained  by  the 
Sterile  portion  when  the  fertile  hyphse  contained  within  it  do  not  immediately  give 
rise  lo  spores  but  undergo  a  period  of  inactivity.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
fructification  is,  during  the  period  of  rest  which  may  extend  over  weeks  or  months, 
simply  a  mass  of  tissue,  which  undergoes  further  development  only  when,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  contained  fertile  hyphce  produce  spores.  An  inactive 
fructification  of  this  nature  is  termed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Brefeld  who  carefully 
Studied  these  phenomena  in  Penicilliunt,  a  sderotium. 

When  the  formation  of  spores  commences  in  the  fructification,  the  fertile  hyphie 
may  either  grow  towards  the  exterior  and  form  the  spores  at  the  surface,  when  the 
fructification  is  said  to  be  gymnocarpous,  or  they  form  the  spores  quite  in  the  interior 
of  the  mass  of  sterile  tissue,  the  outer  layer  of  which  then  usually  constitutes  a  firm 
cortex,  the  peridium,  when  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  angiocarpous.  When 
numerous  fertile  byphse  form  a  coherent  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fructification, 
such  a  layer  is  termed  a  hymmium  ;  if,  however,  there  is  developed  within  the  peridium 
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of  an  angiocarpous  fructification  a  peculiarly  formed  mass  of  tissue  in  which  very 
large  numbers  of  spores  are  produced,  such  a  mass  is  termed  a  nucleus  or  gUba. 

The  sexual  organs,  so  far  as  they  are  known  among  the  Ascomycetes,  consist 
of  a  carpogonium  as  the  female,  and  of  a  so-called  pollinodium  (antheridium)  as  the 
male.  The  two  organs  may  differ  but  little  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  Gymnoascus 
they  are  quite  similar ;  more  commonly,  however,  the  carpogonium  is  larger  and  is 
multicellular,  whereas  the  pollinodium  is  a  thin,  usually  branched,  tubular  celL  In  all 
cases  the  carpogonium  differs  from  the  pollinodium  in  that  from  it  alone  the  fertile 
byphse  take  origin  from  which  the  spores  are  finally  developed,  the  sterile  tissue 
being  derived  from  the  hyphze  bearing  the  carpogonium  or  even  from  neighbouring 
ceUs. 

Fertilisation  is  never  affected  by  means  of  antberozoids  *,  but  by  the  close  appli- 
cation of  the  pollinodium  in  its  whole  length  to  the  carpogonium,  or  merely  of  the 
apex  of  the  pollinodium  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carpogonium.  Occasionally 
this  portion  of  the  carpc^onium  is  prolonged  into  a  narrow  tube  like  the  trichogyne 
of  Nemalion.  In  the  majority  of  the  observed  cases  there  is  no  direct  exchange  of 
protoplasmic  substance  between  the  pollinodium  and  the  carpogonium  in  the  process 
of  fertilisation  :  the  two  organs  remain  closed  and  the  fertilising  matter  passes  from 
the  pollinodium  into  the  carpogonium  apparently  by  diffusion.  The  fertile  hyphae 
of  the  fructification  arise  usually  not  from  that  part  of  the  carpogonium  which  has 
been  in  direct  contact  with  the  pollinodium,  but  from  nearer  its  base.  Here  again  an 
analogy  with  the  formation  of  the  fructification  of  Floridese  presents  itself. 

Histologically  considered,  the  mycelium  and  the  fructification  of  these  Fungi 
consist  of  hyphse.  The  hyphse  are  multicellular,  usually  much-branched,  filaments 
which  grow  at  their  apices,  and  are  generally  very  long  and  thin.  In  many  cases, 
even  in  the  larger  fructifications,  as  for  instance  in  the  Mushrooms,  it  is  easy  to 
make  out  the  individual  hyphse,  but  in  other  cases,  although  the  tissue  really  consists 
of  hyphjB,  a  so-called  pseudo-parettchyma  is  formed  by  the  close  aggregation  of  their 
short  thick  segments.  In  angiocarpous  Fungi  (Tuberaceas,  Gasteromycetes)  this 
pseudo-parenchyma  is  usually  differentiated  into  well-defined  concentric  layers. 
Commonly,  but  not  universally,  the  cell-walls  of  the  pseudo-parenchyma  are  not 
coloured  blue  when  treated  either  with  iodine  alone,  or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  but  in  certain  cases  this  colouration  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  alone 
(Asci  of  Lichens).  Starch,  as  also  chlorophyll,  is  absent  from  all  Fungi,  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  starch  is  found  in  Phanerogams  which  possess  no 
chlorophyll. 

Fungi  grow  exclusively  upon  organic  substrata.  Many  grow  in  earth  which  is 
rich  in  humus  or  some  other  organic  matter,  others  are  parasitic  upon  and  within 
animals  and  plants;  this  parasitism  may  present  itself  in  the  most  varied  manner, 
the  most  remarkable  case  being  perhaps  that  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  occurs 
among  Lichens.  The  mycelium  usually  buries  itself  in  the  nutrient  substratum  and 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it,  whereas  the  fructification  comes  to  the  surfoce. 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  exact  systematic  account  of  the  innumerable 


'  [In  Lichens  the  carpogODium  U  Terlilised  by  Qoo-motile  antberozoids,  termed  spcnnatia, 
-whicb  resemble  those  of  (he  Flacidex.] 
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species  of  Fungi,  I  will  simply  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
principal  groups  above-mentioned  by  giving  a  complete  account  of  such  forms 
as  have  been  accurately  described  by  reliable  observers,  lajing  especial  stress  upon 
the  more  important  features  of  their  life-history. 

A.   The  Ascomvcetks, 

In  the  fructification  of  the  Fungi  belonging  lo  this  group  there  arise  from  the 
ends  of  the  fertile  ascogenous  hyphs  cells  of  a  club-shaped  or  spherical  form  {asci), 
from  the  protoplasm  of  which  numerous  spores  {ascospores)  are  developed  by  free-cell- 
formation  ;  usually  a  definite  number  of  these  spores,  either  four  or  eight,  occurs 
in  eiich  ascus.  The  fructifications  are  either  open  (apolhtcia)  or  more  or  less  com- 
pletely closed  ^ptrithecia). 

The  spores  always  possess  a  firm  cuticularised  external  membrane,  the  exo- 
spore,  the  surface  of  which  usually  presents  asperities  of  different  kinds :  the  inner 
membrane  (endospore)  of  the  spore  forms,  when  the  exospore  has  become  ruptured 
in  germination,  the  first  hypha  (or  more  than  one)  from  which  the  mycelium  takes 
its  origin. 

The  mycelium  produces  in  many  instances  conidiophores  upon  which  the 
conidia  are  developed  by  abstriction.  The  conidia  generally  have  a  smooth  surface 
and  a  very  thin  external  membrane.  In  many  genera  they  do  not  occur,  although 
nearly-related  genera  possess  them  in  abundance :  for  instance,  they  are  absent  in 
Tuber  and  present  in  Penkillium.  In  addition  to  the  conidiophores  there  occur 
beside  the  fructification  or  even  upon  it,  certain  peculiar  receptacles  in  which  larger 
or  smaller  conidia  (Styhgonidia  in  Pycnidia,  Sptrmatia  in  Spermogonid)  are  developed, 
which,  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  important  mycological  works  of  Tulasne, 
have  been  regarded  as  non-sexual  reproductive  cells  of  the  Ascomycete  upon  which 
they  exist  Since  De  Bary  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  pycnidia  belong  to 
other  Fungi  which  are  parasitic  upon  those  in  question,  there  has  been  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  assumption  that  the  so-called  spermogonia  also  represent  distinct 
genera  of  Fungi ;  and  this  assumption  gains  in  probability  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  deprives  the  doctrine  of  the  pleomorphism  of  Fungi  of  its  last  remainmg  support. 

(i)  Oymnoasoua '  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  Ascomycetes.     It  is  a  small  Fungus 
growing  upon  horse-  or  sheep-dung,  the  mycelium  of  which  developes  numerous  sexual 

organs.  Here  the  pollinodium  and  the  carpogonium  are  completely  similar  before 
fertilisation,  but  after  it  has  taken  place  the  carpogonium  divides  so  as  to  form  a  row 
of  cells  which  grow  out  into  short  branched  Hlaments  bearing  at  their  ends  dense 
masses  of  asci  each  containing  eight  spores.  As  the  investment  is  quite  rudimentary 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  fructification  is  in  this  case  naked,  and  resembles,  in  this 
respect,  that  of  the  simplest  Floridex.     {NemaHiin). 

(a)  Difioomyoetas '.     In  order  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the  formation  of 

'  Banuietzky,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  no.  10. 

•  De  Bary.  Ueber  die  Fnichientwickelang  der  Ascomjrceten,  Ldpcig,  1863,  p.  11. — Dc  Bary 
und  Woranin,  Beil^ige  zur  Morphologic  u,  Fhysiologie  der  I'iUe,  and  series,  pp.  I  and  3i,  Frankfort 
1 866.— Tulasne,  Annates  des  Sci.  Nal.  sih  series,  vol.  VI.  p.  147.  1866.— Glinka-Jonciewski,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1871,  no.  18.  {Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1878,  p.  438.— Brefeld,  Unters.  lib.  Schimmel- 
pilze  IV.] 
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a  completely  developed  fructification,  I  select  as  an  example  Aicobelu-i  furfUracau, 
a  Discomycete  described  by  Janczewski.  Fig.  ao4  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the 
entire  fructification  of  this  Fungus,  whilst  still 

in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  mycelium,  « 

somewhat  diagram m at ically  drawn  for  the  sake  ' 

0/  clearness.  The  carpogonium  c  and  the 
poUinodium  I  arise  from  branches  of  the  my- 
celium. The  former  consists  of  a  row  of  thick 
short  cells,  and  is  considerably  curved;  the  "" 
delicate  branches  of  the  latter  become  closely 
applied  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carpo- 
gonium. In  consequence  of  fertilisation,  one 
of  the  central  cells  of  the  carpogonium  (which 
is  designated  the  aicogonium)  grows  more 
vigorously  than  the  others,  assumes  a  some- 
what spherical  form,  and  developes  by  gem- 
mation numerous  filaments  from  which,  at  a 
later  period,  the  asci  are  developed.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  has  been  formed  from  the 
hyphx  bearing  the  sexual  organs  a  mass  of 

filaments  which  completely  invests  the  carpo-      ^  V!^^rXSi!^^^{=^'sM,^,^y^'^^m^ 
gonium,  and  which  forms  the  large  sterile  por-      """"  t  cMi»ip'niniii ;  /  poiiinodtDm ;  •  »co*ciioiii  ac- 
tion of  the  fructification.     Its  hyphx  are  so      jl^i^';^  1  ud  e^TciDpel 
aggregated  as  to  form  a  pseudo-parenchyma, 

r  in  Fig.  i04  being  the  cortical  layer,  and /f  the  internal  portion,  in  which  the  sterile 
hyphsc  are  diagrammatically  indicated.  The  ascogenous  filaments  which  have  sprung 
from  the  ascogonium  continue  to  grow  forming  a  layer  jj  within  the  fructification,  the 
subbymental  layer,  and  send  upwards  thick  club-shaped  branches,  the  asci,  within  which 
the  spores  are  developed.  In  this  way  the  hymcnium  aa  is  formed,  and  it  is  com- 
pleted by  the  upgrowth  between  the  asci  of  parallel  branches,  the  so-called  paraphyses, 
from  the  sterile  portion.  Finally  the  cortex  r  gives  way  at  the  apex,  the  hymenium 
comes  to  lie  at  the  surface  and  expands  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  205,  in 
order  tliat  the  spores  may  readily  escape  from  the  asci.  In  Prxiza  conftaeru,  the 
species  in  which  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  Ascomycetes  was  first  discovered  by 
De  Bary'in  1863,  the  process  is  as  follows,  according  to  De  Bary's  and  Tulasne's 
exhaustive  researches: — The  mycelium  of  P.  con/ltum  gi-ows  on  the  ground;  branches 
arise  at  particular  points  of  its  hyphx  which  are  directed  upwards  and  again  branch 
abundantly ;  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets  the  organs  of  conjugation  or  fertilisation 
are  produced  in  large  numbers  close  together,  forming  rosettes.  The  terminal  cells 
cf  the  stronger  branchlets  swell  up  into  ovoid  vesicles  (Fig.  io6,  a),  which  put  out 
a  usually  crooked  prolongation  {/).  From  another  cell  of  the  same  branch  lying 
beneath  this  carpogonium  grows  a  club-shaped  branchlet,  the  poUinodium,  the  apex 
of  which  (<)  unites  with  the  prolongation  just  mentioned.  After  this  has  taken  place, 
a  number  of  fine  hyphi  [h)  shoot  out  of  the  filament  which  bears  these  organs,  and 
these  surround  the  rosette  of  the  organ  of  conjugation,  enclosing  it  in  a  dense  felt. 
This  felt  forms  the  body  of  the  fructification ;  upon  its  upper  side  densely  crowded 
hyphx  immediately  rise  up  to  form  the  hymenial  layer ;  finally  the  fructification  becomes 
an  apothecium,  which  possesses  somewhat  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  305,  and  pro- 
duces the  ascospores  in  its  asci.  Woronin  observed  similar  phenomena  in  P.  granuloja 
and  iculetlala.  In  these  species  branches  consisting  of  three  or  more  cells  arise  from 
the  mycelium ;  the  terminal  cell  swells  out  into  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  without, 
however,  putting  out  a  prolongation ;  from  the  cell  lying  beneath  it  arise  two  or 
more  slender  filaments  which  attach  themselves  closely  to  the  former.  The  conju- 
gating apparatus  now  becomes  densely  enveloped  in  numerous  hyphx  which  o.iginale 
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beneath  it;  from  them  <s  developed  the  wall  of  the  apothecium.  In  Ascobalut  pulcbrrrimtu 
the  carpogonium  consists  of  a  rermiform  body,  which  Tulasne  calls  the  Scoledle.  It  is 
a  branch  of  (he  mycelium,  consisting  of  a  row  of  short  cells  which  are  much  broader 
than  those  of  the  mycelium.  The  adjacent  threads  put  out  small  branches,  pollinodia, 
the  terminal  cells  of  which  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  scolecite. 
It  is  subsequently  covered  over,  together  with  this  fertilising  organ,  by  branched  bypbz 


which  spring  from  the  neighbouring  mycelium  ;  and  a  ball  is  thus  formed  in  the  middle 
of  which  lies  the  scolecite;  and  this  finally  grows  into  the  apothecium.  In  all  these 
cases  the  origin  of  the  ascogenous  filaments  from  the  carpogonium  has  not  as  yet  been 
observed,  but  according  to  analogy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case. 

In  this  group  of  the  Discomycetes  there  are  some  individuals  of  which  the  mycelium 
forms  conidia,  and  the  unripe  fructification  is  in  inactive  sderottum.    Petuaa  Fuekel'uiaa ' 

'  \Oa  Ptziza  FuektUaita  and  Sdrroiiarum  see  Pirolta,  Nuov.  Ciom.  Bot.  Ital.  1881,] 
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has  be«n  carefully  investigated  b;  De  Bary  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  these 
pc^Qts.  The  mycelium  of  this  Fungus  is  found  in  the  autumn  growing  upon  the  wet 
dead  leaves  of  the  Vine.  From  it  there  arise  erect  segmented  fjlameots,  several  milli- 
meters in  height,  which  ramify  frequently  towards  their  upper  ends,  numerous  oval 
conidia  being  developed  on  each  branch,  which  are  capable  of  immediate  germination 
and  give  rise  to  new  mycelia.  This  stage  of  development  of  this  Pexhia  was  formerly 
regarded  as  representing  a  distinct  Fungus,  known  as  Botryiii  cimerta.  Later  on  the 
sclerotia  are  formed  upon  the  mycelium,  and  although  their  origin  from  sexual  organs 
has  not  beeu  actually  observed,  yet  after  the  observations  of  Brefeld  upon  Penitillmm 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  is  the  case.  The  sclerotia  appear  as  callodties  of 
various  form,  with  a  diameter  of  from  J  to  i  millimeter,  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  which 
is  infested  with  the  Fungus,  and  persist  after  that  this  tissue  has  undergone  decay. 
They  consist  of  a  dense  felt  of  hypba-  with  a  black  cortex.  If  they  be  placed  upon 
moist  earth  soon  after  their  formation,  a  great  number  of  conidiophores  are  developed 
from  them.  If,  however,  the  sclerotia  have  remained  inactive  for  some  months,  they 
produce,  when  placed  upon  moist  earth,  small  stalked  cups,  the  flattened  cavity  of 
which  bears  a  hymenium  in  which  ascospores  are  formed  (Fig.  105);  this  fructification 
is  the  Pezeta  Fueieliaaa. 

In  addition  to  other  genera  which  have  small  fructificallons,  this  group  includes  also 
the  Helvellacex,  to  which  the  genera  Marchtlta  (Morel),  Helixlla,  Spalhvlaria,  and 
GeBglaiium  belong.  In  these  the  fructification  is  borne  on  a  stalk,  and  is  either  hat- 
shaped  or  club-shaped,  and  attains  a  considerable  size.  The  hymenium  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  fructification, 

(j)  The  XSryBlphen'  form  spherical  perithecia  upon  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
stratum which  they  inhabit,  but  they  remain  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  whereas  the  mycelium  attains  a  considerable  size.  The  investment 
of  the  fructilicalion  is  a  delicate  hollow  sphere  consisting  of  pseudo-parcnchjma,  sur- 
rounding the  few  asci  which  spring  from  the  carpogonlum. 

The  very  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Eryiiphe  (Mildew)  occur  upon  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  and  green  stems  of  Dicotyledons,  and  less  frequently  on  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons also\  The  ramified  mycelial  filaments  extend  over  the  epidermis,  crossing 
and  re-crossing  one  another,  and  throw  out  haustoria  at  numerous  points  which  pene- 
trate into  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  The  mycelia  are  reproduced  by  means  of  conidia 
which  are  abstricted  in  rows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  erect  unbranched  conidiophores. 
These  reproductive  organs,  formerly  termed  Oi^ain,  are  the  only  ones  at  present  known 
In  many  species,  as,  for  instance,  in  Eryiiphe  (Oidium)  Tuckeri,  the  Fungus  which  pro- 
duces disease  in  grapes.  In  many  other  species,  however,  the  sexually  developed  fruits 
may  easily  be  found.  Usually  numerous  filaments  grow  out  from  the  cortical  portion 
of  these  fruits,  which  either  attach  themselves,  like  the  mycelial  filaments,  to  the 
substratum,  or  remain  quite  free  forming  a  delicate  fringe.  Both  fruits  and  conidia 
may  be  developed  upon  the  same  myeelfum. 

The  simplest  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit  occurs  in  the  sub-genus  Sphfero- 
tbeea,  Fig,  207,  The  carpogonia  and  pollinodia  are  developed  together  at  the  points 
at  which  the  mycelial  filaments  cross  one  another,  and  are  in  contact  from  their  first 
appearance.  They  are  both  small  lateral  branches;  the  one  from  which  the  carpo- 
gonlum r  is  to  be  formed  assumes  an  ovoid  shape,  and  is  then  shut  off  by  a  septum ; 
the  one  which  is  to  become  the  pollinodium  p  curves  over  the  apex  of  the  carpogonlum, 
and  a  septum  is  formed  in  Its  curved  portion.  After  fertilisation,  filaments  spring  from 
beneath  the  basal  wall  of  the  carpogonlum,  as  also  from  the  pollinodium  (IV  h),  which 
closely  invest  the  carpogonlum  and  grow  up  and  come  together  over  its  aptx ;   tbey 

'  Tolasne,  Selecta  fungoram  carpologia,  I.  Paris  1S60. — De  Bary  und  Woronm,  Beiliaye  lur 
Moiphol.  und  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  3rd  series.    Fronhfort  i3;o. 

'  Peiliapa  Spharolkica  panaosa  (.Rosanim)  abo  peneltalcs  into  the  tissues  of  its  hosl. 
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become  multicellular  in  consequence  of  the  fonnation  of  transverse  septa  witbin  tbem, 
and,  lying  closely  side  by  side,  they  give  rise  to  a  pseudo-parenchyma.  From  the 
internal  surface  of  this  investment,  as  it  increases  in  size,  short  filaments  are  given 
ollf  which  fill  up  the  space  between  it  aod  the  carpogonium  which  has  not  as  yet 
undergone  much  change  (V  h).  The  still  unicellular  carpogonium  now  begins  to 
grow  vigorously;  it  is  dirided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  cells,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  form  of  ascogenous  filament,  the  apical 
cell  of  which  is  directly  converted  into  an  ascus  (V  a).  The  apical  cell,  by  its  rapid 
growth,  soon  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  fructification,  and  eight  spores 
are  produced  by  free-cell-formation  in  its  protoplasm.  Slight  pressure  ufKin  the  irwt 
causes  the  extrusion  of  the  ascus  (II  a).  In  other  Erysiphex,  the  perithecia  of 
which  contain  several  asci,  as  B,  Vmbtltiferamm,  commuiai,  lampracarpa,  etc.,  the  car- 
pogonium  is  also  originally  unicellular,  but  it  grows  within  the  investment  into  a  long, 
thick,  curved  filament,  which  is  divided  into  segments  by  numerous  septa.  Many  of 
these  segments  throw  out  lateral  branches  which  bear  the  asci. 


These  Erysiphex  which  have  numerous  asci  afford  a  transition  to  the  Ijuroti«a'  in 
which  the  carpogonium,  even  before  fertilisation,  elongates  considerably  and  becomes 
spirally  wound. 

The  life-history  of  Eurotium  repeal  and  that  of  Eurolium  Aafergilhi  glauau  have 
been  also  recounted  in  detail  by  De  Bary.  Both  species  are  found  on  the  most 
various  decaying  or  dead  organic  bodies,  and  are  especially  abundant  on  preserved  fruit. 
The  Fungus  makes  its  appearance  as  a  delicate  flocculcnt  white  mycelium  overspreading 
the  surface,  from  which  the  upright  conidiophores  soon  rise  in  large  numbers.  These 
swell  in  the  upper  part  into  a  globular  form,  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the  globe 
there  arise  a  number  of  peg-shaped  projections,  densely  crowded  and  arranged  radially, 
the  tierigmata,  each  of  which  produces  gradually  a  long  chain  of  greenish  conidia; 
so  that  finally  the  head  of  the  receptacle  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  them.  During 
this  fonnation  of  conidia,  the  sexual  organs  appear  on  the  same  mycelium.  The  female 
organ,  the  carpogonium,  is  the  corkscrew-like  end  of  a  branch  of  the  mycelium  (Fig.  308, 
j1,  m),  the  colls  of  which  become  gradually  closer,  until,  when  actually  in  contact,  they 
form  a  hollow  spiral  {B,  C).  During  this  process  about  as  many  septa  are  formed  as 
there  are  turns  of  the  helix  (i.e.  5  or  6).    From  the  lowest  coil  of  the  carpogonium  two 


'  [Wilhelm,  Die  Piliealtang  Aiptrgillui,  1877.] 
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slender  branches  now  shoot  out  at  opposite  points,  and  grow  upwards  on  the  outside 
of  the  helix ;  one  of  these  developes  more  quickly,  reaches  the  uppermost  coil,  and 
becomes  closely  attached  to  it  by  its  apex  {B,  p).  This  branch  is  the  pollinodium. 
Conjugation  takes  place  between  its  apex  and  that  of  the  carpogonium,  the  cell-waits 
being  absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  two  cells 
commingle.  Soon  afterwards  new  61ainent5  sprout  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
pollinodium  and  of  the  carpogonium,  which  increase  in  number,  cling  closely  to  the  spiral 
(C),  and  finally  entirely  en?elope  it.  From  these  filaments  a  layer  of  polygonal  cells  (D) 
is  formed  by  numerous  transverse  divisions,  which  envelopes  the  carpogonium.  The 
ceUa  of  the  enveloping  layer  grow  inwards  as  papilii  which  become  septate  (E).  While 
the  enveloping  layer  is  increasing  in  size,  the  cavity  of  the  perlthecium,  which  is  thus 
enlarged,  is  tilled  up  by  the  papilbe,  and  they  finally  insert  themselves  between  the  coils 


of  the  carpogonium  which  have  now  become  looser.  These  papillx  become  divided 
by  septa  into  numerous  cells  of  similar  diameter,  so  that  at  last  the  space  between 
the  enveloping  layer  and  the  coils  of  the  carpogonium  is  tilled  by  a  pseudo- parenchyma 
{P).  During  these  processes  a  large  number  of  septa  arise  En  the  carpogonium,  and 
soon  there  shoot  from  its  cells  numerous  commencements  of  branches,  which  penetrate 
on  all  sides  between  the  cells  of  the  pseudo- parenchyma,  become  septate,  and  ramify. 
Their  last  ramifications  are  the  asci  (G),  which  therefore  owe  their  origin  to  the 
fertilised  carpogonium.  These  internal  changes  are  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
Increase  in  size  of  the  whole  peritheclum.  During  the  development  of  the  asci 
the  pseudo- parenchyma  becomes  looser,  its  cells  round  themselves  otT,  become  capable 
of  swelling,  lose  their  fatty  contents,  and  finally  disappear ;    in  the  ripe  peritbccium 
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it  Is  replaced  bjr  the  asci.  The  increase  in  size  of  tlie  cells  of  the  parietal  layer  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  the  whole  perithecium,  and  they  become  covered  with  a  sulphur- 
yellow  coating  which  attains  a  considerable  thickness  and  consists  probably  of  a  resinous 
or  fatty  substance.  Finally  these  cells  also  collapse  and  dry  up;  the  eight-spored  asci 
also  break  up,  til]  finally  the  perithecium  consists  only  of  the  brittle  yellow  coating  and 
of  the  mass  of  spores  enclosed  by  it,  which  are  set  free  by  gentle  pressure.  In  a 
similar  manner  to  the  perithecium,  the  mycelium  also  becomes  covered  by  a  coating, 
in  this  case  of  a  chestnut  colour,  on  which  the  periihecia  are  now  individually  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  yellow  granules.  The  ripe  spores  have  the  form  of  biconvex  lenses 
(//);  when  germinating  the  endospore  which  puts  out  the  germinating  filament  swells 
up  Violently  and  splits  the  exospore  into  two  halves.  The  mycelium  which  proceeds 
from  the  ascospores  produces,  like  that  which  arises  from  the  conidia,  at  first  conidio- 
phores  and  afterwards  perithecia ;  but  a  proper  alternation  of  sexual  and  non-sexual 
generations  does  not  occur  here. 

(4)  The  Tuberaoera  (Truffles)  form  subterranean  tuberous  fructifications,  which 
may  be  as  large  as  a  clenched  Rst.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  firm  thick 
cortex  of  pscudo- parenchyma,  and  consist  internally  of  a  dense  felt  of  hyphx  in 
which  the  ascogenous  filaments  ramify.  The  asci,  within  which  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced, are  imbedded  in  this  tissue,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  or  layers  of  various 
forms  which,  in  a  section,  present  the  appearance  of  chambers  or  of  a  dark  veinlng. 
Until  recently  the  development  of  these  fructifications  had  not  been  traced,  and  their 
morphological  structure  was  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  discovery  made  by 
Brefeld  that  the  commonest  of  all  Moulds,  Pmic'tllium  glaucum,  is  merely  the  conidia- 
bearing  mycelium  of  a  small  Truffle,  has,  however,  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
morphcJogy  of  this  group  of  Fungi. 

The  mycelium  oi  Pmicillium  glaucum  grows  upon  nearly  all  organic  substrata,  even 
upon  liquids,  fonning  a  dense  felt.  From  it  erect  filaments  aiise  which  form  at  their 
upper  ends  pencils  of  branches,  and  at  the  extremities  of  these  long  rows  of  greenish 
conidia  are  developed.  These  conidia  are  everywhere  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  this  Fungus  is  of  such  universal  occun'ence. 

Like  the  Truffles,  PenicilHum  only  produces  its  fructification  when  deprived  of 
air  and  of  light,  under  circumstances  in  fact  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conidiopbores.  The  fructifications  arc  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  attain  the 
size  of  a  small  pin's  head.  On  this  account  they  were  overlooked  until  Brefeld  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  them  artificially.  '  The  mycelium '  must  be  cultivated  upon  a 
substratum  which  affords  it  abundant  nourishment  and  enables  it  to  attain,  without  any 
interruption,  its  most  complete  vegetative  development.  This  is  reached  as  a  rule 
in  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  spores  have  been  sown.  The  access  of  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  must  uow  be  diminished  by  proper  means,  and  the  exhaustive  formation 
of  conidiopbores  will  thereby  be  prevented.  Since  these  conditions  are  not  commonly 
fulfilled  in  nature,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  that  only  the  asexual  form  of 
PeniclUium  has  hitherto  l«en  known. 

'The  sexual  organs  of  Prnicillium  agree  in  all  essentials  with  those  of  Eurot'mm 
described  by  De  Bary.  They  consist  of  a  spirally- wound  ascogonium  (carpogonium), 
the  female  organ,  and  of  a  pollinodium,  the  male  organ. 

'After  the  fertilisation  of  the  ascogonium,  a  process  of  development  commences 
which  differs  very  materially  from  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  described  among 
the  Ascomycetes.  In  this  case  also  the  fertilised  ascogonium  becomes  invested  by 
filaments  which  arise,  evidently  in  consequence  of  fertilisation,  from  beneath  the 
ascogonium,  but  here  the  ascogonium  itself  at  once  begins  to  grow  and  its  branches 
extend  among  the  surrounding  filaments.  When  the  growing  ascogonium  is  enclosed 
by  eight  or  more  (8-15)  layers  of  filaments,  no  new  layers  are  formed,  but  those  which 


'  The  following  is  taken  lileially  from  Brercld's  prtlimiiutry  account  in  Floia,  1873,  no,  21. 
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already  enist  become  further  developed.  This  development  consists  in  the  divl^on 
of  the  filaments  into  very  numerous  celts,  which  expand  and  thus  form  a  coherent  tissue. 
The  further  extension  of  the  ascogenous  filaments  is  first  diminished  and  then  arrested 
by  the  gradually  increasing  coherence  of  the  investing  cells,  and  they  are  seen,  in 
a  median  section,  as  thick  hyphx  running  concentrically.  After  this  formation  of 
tissue  has  taken  place  an  expansion  of  the  cells,  which  is  not  uniform  throughout, 
takes  place,  so  that  they  attain  six  or  eight  times  their  previous  size,  and  then  tbeir 
walls  become  much  thickened.  Xhis  thickening  begins  simultaneously  at  two  points, 
internally,  in  the  ascogenous  hyphae,  and  externally,  in  a  zone  which  is  separated  from 
the  periphery  by  a  few  layers  of  cells. 

'  The  fructification,  notv  fi:ee  firom  the  mycelium,  is  of  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
grain  of  coarse  yellow  sand.  It  is  a  sclerotium,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  peri- 
pheral layers  of  cells  elongated  tangentially,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  internally 
of  large  cells  arranged  radially  which  become  smaller  towards  the  interior.  Between 
these  run  the  firm  ascogenous  hypba:  appearing  like  much-branched  passages  in  the 

'The  sclerotia  may  be  preserved  in  the  dry  state  for  as  long  as  three  months  without 
losing  theirvitality.  If  they  are  placed  upon  moist  bio '.ting-paper,  a  further  development 
of  the  ascogenous  hypfaz  takes  place  within  six  or  seven  weeks.  They  again  acquire  the 
appearance  of  living  hyphx,  and  become  divided  into  numerous  cells,  each  cell  being 
capable  of  producing  a  branch  which,  at  its  first  appearance,  divides  into  a  thick  and 
a  thin  filament.  T^e  thick  filaments  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  spores, 
whereas  the  thin  filaments,  which  are  but  slightly  branched  and  without  septa,  cause  the 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  tissue  and  supply  the  thick  ones  with  nutriment.  The 
thick  filaments  form  numerous  closely-placed  lateral  branches  immediately  behind  their 
apices,  a  septum  being  formed  between  each  pair.  These  branches  form  a  series  of  asci, 
'  each  of  which  contains  eight  spores, 

'The  result  of  further  development  is  that  thewhole  internal  sterile  tissue  is  absorbed, 
the  brown  external  layers  alone  remaining ;  the  ripe  asci  together  with  the  hyphae  bearing 
them  and  the  nutrient  filaments  also  disappear,  so  that  finally,  in  six  or  eight  months, 
the  sclerotium,  although  it  has  not  altered  in  external  appearance,  has  bticome  converted 
into  a  vesicle  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  countless  spores  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

'  When  seen  under  favourable  circumstances  each  ascospore  gives  rise  to  a  mycelium 
quite  similar  to  that  developed  from  a  conidium,  which  bears  the  characteristic  couidio- 
phores,  each  one  of  which  can  be  genetically  traced  through  the  filaments  of  the  mycelium 
to  the  individual  spores. 

'  If,  in  consequence  of  desiccation,  of  a  too  advanced  maturity,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  sclerotia  lose  their  capacity  for  growth,  that  is,  if  the  ascogenous  filaments 
within  them  have  lost  their  vitality,  certain  cells  of  their  tissue  may  still  be  capable  of 
germinating.  The  hyphz  springing  from  them  come  to  the  surface  through  fissures  in 
the  sclerotium,  and  proceed  to  form  the  ordinary  eonidiophores.  In  this  process  the 
physiological  difference  between  the  ascogenous  filaments  and  the  tissue  surrounding 
them,  which  amounts  to  a  perfect  contrast,  becomes  more  definitely  manifest.' 

The  similarity  of  structure  presented  both  by  the  ripe  and  the  unripe  fructifications 
of  Pfoicilliam  with  young  and  mature  TrufBes  makes  it  at  once  evident  that  PenicilHum 
belongs  to  the  Tuberacex,  and  suggests  that  the  formation  of  the  fruit  of  the  other 
members  of  this  group  takes  place  in  the  way  so  fully  described  with  reference  to 
Pen'uillium.  Tulasne's'  figures,  especially  that  of  Elafbamyeei  LrvciUd,  represent  the 
ascogenous  filaments  within  the  sterile  tissue  of  the  Truffles,  and  Brefeld  observed  them 
again  in  Ti^r  ru/um.    The  well-known  yellow  bands  of  hypha;  correspond  to  the  asco- 


'  Tulasne,  Fungi  bypogiei,  Paris  186a.     [Sec  also  Reess, 
I,  Sitzber.  d.  phyb.  nuxl.  ^c.  zu  Erlangen,  iSSo.] 
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getious  filaments ;  they  give  rise  to  asci  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  the  surrounding 
sterile  tissue. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  interior  of  Truffles  is  due  to  the  numerous  dark-coloured  spores, 
and  the  marbled  appearance  with  light  and  dark  veins  Is  the  result  of  the  distribution  of 
the  bauds  of  sporiferous  filaments  id  the  colourless  sterile  tissue.  The  latter  contains 
air  between  its  hyphz  and  therefore  appears  white  when  seen  by  reflected  light.  The 
spores  of  TrutHcs  are  formed  in  club-shaped  or  spherical  asci  of  considerable 
size,  by  a  process  of  free-cell  formation.  They  are  invested  by  an  eitospore  which  is 
covered  with  asperities,  or  has  a  rugose  surface. 

It  is  as  yet  unknown  whether  or  not  the  mycelium  of  the  Truffles,  like  that  of 
PenidUium,  lives  exposed  to  the  air  and  forms  conidja  at  any  period  of  its  existence. 

(5)  The  PyrenomyoAtM'  usually  produce  their  asci,  which  generally  contain  eight 
spores  and  are  of  an  elongated  ctub-sbape,  within  small  flask-sh^>ed  or  roundish  recep- 
tacles, which  are  termed  perithecia.  The  wall  of  a  free  isolated  perithecium  (as  in 
SphKria,  SorJaria,  and  others)  consists  of  a  firm  pseudoparenchymatous  tissue  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  perithecium  contains  at  firet  a  delicate  transparent  tissue  free  from  air, 
which  is  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  asci  and  paraphyses.  These  spring  from  a  hymenial 
layer  which  clothes  either  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  perithecium,  or  only  its  basal 
portion.  The  perithecia  are  either  open  from  the  first  (as  in  Spharia  typblna,  Sardaria), 
or  they  are  originally  closed  and  afterwards  form  an  orifice  clothed  with  hairs  through 
which  the  spores  can  escape  (Xylaria). 

In  a  number  of  forms  {Spbtiruc  limplkei  such  as  Pleoipora,  Sordaria)  the  free 
perithecia  originate  singly  or  in  groups  upon  the  inconspicuous  filamentous  mycelium 
which  usually  inhabits  dead  plants,  but  occurs  also  on  living  ones.  It  is  certain  from 
Woronin's  observations  upon  Sphteria  Lemannea:  and  Sordaria  that  in  these  cases  each 
perithecium  is  the  result  of  a  sexual  act,  and  therefore  represents  an  entire  fruit.  In 
other  Pyrenomycetes,  however,  a  so-called  j/rwna  is  first  formed  from  the  mycelium. 
This  is  a  cushion-shaped,  mushroom-like,  cup-shaped,  or  arborescent  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  dense  mass  of  apparently  homogeneous  tissue,  iu  which  numerous  perithecia  are 
developed.  It  remains  uncertain  whether,  in  such  cases,  the  stroma  is  merely  a  peculiar 
form  of  the  mycelium  within  which  the  sexual  organs  are  subsequently  developed  and 
which  bears  a  corresponding  number  of  perithecia,  or  whether  the  entire  stroma  is  the 
result  of  one  act  of  fertilisation  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  fructification 
the  asci  of  which  are  produced  in  numerous  perithecia.  Of  these  alternatives  the  latter 
is  the  more  probable,  for  in  Clavicepi  the  stroma  itself  is  derived  from  a  scclerotium, 
which  is  doubtless  the  product  of  a  sexual  process. 

The  asexual  reproductive  cells  or  conidla  are  developed,  among  the  Pyrenomycetes, 
not  merely  from  the  mycelium,  but  more  especially  from  the  stroma,  and  (as  in  Ptnicil' 
Hum)  even  from  the  wall  of  the  perithecium.  They  are  formed  on  longer  or  shorter 
byphal  branches  usually  in  considerable  numbers,  and  occasionally  larger  and  smaller 
conidia  occur  in  the  same  species.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  receptacles 
known  as  ifermogmia  and  pycnidia'',  which  also  form  larger  and  smaller  conidia,  are 
probably  parasites,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  plant  which  they 
infest. 

1  select  as  an  example  for  more  detailed  description  the  Fungus  which  produces  the 
Ergot, — C/aviafJ  purpurea'.    Its  development  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  filamentous 

'  Tulasnc,  Selecla  rungoruio  carpologia,  Paris  1860-65.— Woron in  und  De  Bary,  IJciliage  lur 
Morph,  u.  Physiol,  der  PilM.  Frankfurt  1870,— Fuisling.  Bol.  Zeitg.  i8(j8,  p.  179.  [Gilkinet,  Kcch. 
inor{A.  sur  les  Pyrenomyceles,  I,  Soidarirfes.  1874.] 

'  [Bauke,  Beilr,  z.  Kennt.  der  Pycniden,  Nov.  AcL  Leop-Carol.  Akad.  1876,  has  shown  Ihal, 
in  cenaid  cases  at  least,  the  pycnidJum  with  its  slytogonidia  is  a  definite  part  of  (be  life-history  of 
these  Fungi,] 

'  Tulasoe,  Annates  des  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  XX.  p.  5 — Kiihn,  Mittheilun);eo  dcii  liuidw.  Inst,  in  Halle, 
viiV  1.  iSC]. 
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mycelium,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  of  Grasses,  especially  of  Rye, 
while  still  enclosed  between  the  palex,  covers  it  with  a  thick  weft,  and  partially  pene- 
trates into  its  tissue,  while  the  apex  and  often  other  parts  of  the  ovary  remain  exempt 
ft\)m  its  attacks.  The  ovar^  becomes  replaced  by  a  soft  white  mycelial  tissue  which 
retains  nearly  its  original  form,  the  style  being  not  unfrequently  still  borne  on  its  summit. 
The  surface  of  the  tissue  of  the  Fungus  is  marked  by  a  number  of  deep  furrows  and 
forms  a  large  number  of  conidia  on  basidia  arranged  radially,  imbedded  in  a  mucilaginous 
substance  which  exudes  between  the  palex.  In  this  condition  the  Fungus  had  been  at 
one  time  considered  a  distinct  genus,  and  described  under  the  name  of  Spbacelia.  The 
conidia  can  germinate  at  once  and  immediately  again  detach  conidia,  which,  according  to 
KUhn,  again  produce  a  sphaeelia  in  other  Grasses.  The  mycelium  of  the  spliacelia 
forms,  when  the  production  of  conidia  has  reached  its  height,  a  thick  felt  of  firmer  hyphie 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  is  at  first  still  surrounded  by  the  looser  tissue  of  the 
sphaeelia.  Thisis  the  commencement  of  the  sclerotium  or  Ergot;  its  surfaces* 


a  dark-violet  colour,  and  grows  to  a  horn-shaped  body,  often  as  much  as  an  inch  in 
length.  In  the  meantime  the  sphaeelia  ceases  to  grow,  its  tissue  dies  and  is  ruptured 
beneath  by  the  sclerotium,  and  carried  upwards  on  its  summit,  where  it  is  placed  like  a 
cap  and  afterwards  fells  off.  The  hard  ripe  sclerotium  now  remains  till  the  autumn,  or 
usually  till  the  next  spring  in  a  dormant  state;  the  formation  of  the  stroma  begins  when 
the  sclerotium  is  lying  on  the  damp  ground.  The  stromata  arise  beneath  the  skin,  a 
number  of  close ly-pacted  branches  being  formed  at  definite  points  from  the  medullary 
hyphae;  the  bundle  breaks  through  the  skin,  and  grows  up  into  the  stroma  which  consists 
of  a  longstalk  and  a  globular  head.  In  the  latter  a  large  number  of  fiask -shaped  perithccia 
(Fig.  aoj,  S  and  C,  cp)  appear,  which  do  not  possess  a  clearly -defined  wall.  Each 
perithecium  is  HUed  from  the  bottom  by  a  number  of  asci,  in  each  of  which  several 
slender  filifonn  spores  are  produced.  These  spores  swell  up  in  damp  situations,  and 
put  out  germinating  filaments  at  several  points.     When  they  reach  the  young  flowers  of 
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Rye,  or  of  other  nearly  allied  grasses,  RUbn  states  that  the  sphacelia  arises  from  them, 
and  the  cycle  of  development  is  thus  completed. 

(6)  Lichens'.  From  the  researches  of  Schwendener*,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Lichens  are  true  Fungi  belonging  to  the  Ascomycetes  {Discomycetes 
and  Pyrenomycetes),  but  distinguished  by  a  singular  parasitism.  Their  hosts  are  Algz, 
which  grow  noi-mally  in  damp  places  but  not  actually  in  water,  and  belong,  moreover, 
to  very  various  groups  (rarely  Confervaceje,  frequently  Chroococcacea  and  Nostocacege, 
more  often  Palmellacei,  sometimes  Chroolepides).  The  Fungi  themselves  (Lichen- 
forming  Fungi)  are  not  found  in  any  other  form  than  as  parasites  on  Algz ;  while  the 
Algte  which  are  attacked  by  them,  and  which,  when  combined  with  the  Fungus,  are 
'  called  GottiJia,  are  known  in  the  free  condition  without  the  Fungus.  When  the  species 
attacked  by  the  Lichen-fungus  is  a  tjlamentous  Alga,  and  the  development  of  the 
hyphal  tissue  is  only  moderate  (as  in  Epbibe  and  Canagmiam),  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is  at  once  clear;  and  as  Lichens  of  this  kind  have  become  better  known,  the 
suspicion  has  frequently  arisen  that  they  are  in  fact  only  Alga  infested  by  Fungi. 
In  the  CoUemacex  also  attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  the  identity  of  the 
gooidia  with  the  moniliform  filaments  of  Nostocaceae;  but  in  this  case  the  nourishing  A lg% 
usually  undergoes  considerable  changes  of  habit,  at  least  in  its  external  contour,  from 
the  influence  of  the  parasitic  Fungus,  like  Euphorhia  Cypariiiiai  trom  its  parasitic 
yEciJium.  But  the  greater  number  of  Lichen-fungi  prefer  as  hosts  the  ChroococcaceK 
and  Palmellacex  which  grow  as  stains  and  incrustitions  on  damp  ground,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  stones.  The  separate  cells  and  groups  of  cells  of  these  Algz  become  so 
involved  by  the  tissue  of  the  Fungus,  that  they  are  at  last  only  interspersed  here  and 
there  in  the  dense  hyphal  tissue,  or  appear  in  it  as  a  special  layer  (the  gonidial  layer). 
The  growth  and  multiplication  of  these  Algi,  which  thus  become  entirely  enclosed  by 
their  parasites,  is  not  hindered,  but  their  development  is  disturbed  in  other  ways.  When, 
however,  they  are  freed  from  their  enclosing  Fungus-tissue,  their  normal  development 
proceeds,  and  ui  a  few  cases  even  the  formation  of  zoogonidia  takes  place  in  them, 

*  Tulasue,  M^moire  pour  servir  k  lliistoire  organographique  et  physiologique  des  Lichens 
(Annales  des  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  series,  vol.  XVII). — Schwendener,  Unlersuchongen  ilber  den  Flechlen- 
thatluE  (in  Ni^eli's  Beitriige  lur  wissenach.  Bolanik.  ]86o  and  i86a. — Ditto,  Laub.  u.  Gallertflechten 
(Nageli's  Beilrage  lar  wissenscb.  Botanik.  1868).— Dicio,  Flora,  1871,  nos.  11-15.— .Slfthl,  Beit.  z. 
Entwickel.-Gescl).  der  Flechlen.  1877.  [Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  So.  1873.  p.  »J5,  and  1878,  pp. 
144.  438.] 

'  [The  views  of  Schwendener  have  been  corroboraled  by  Bomel  in  an  elaborate  memoir  pub- 
lished in  the  Ann.  des  Sci,  Nat,  1873,  vol.  XVll.  He  also  put  them  to  a.  synthelical  test  by  sowing 
the  spores  of  Parnulia  pariilma  upon  Protoeoccus.  About  Ihe  fifteenth  day  the  hyphie  were  well 
developed  and  ramified.  Wherever  they  met  isolated  cells  of  Prolococcia  or  groups  of  Ihem, 
they  attached  themselves  dther  directly  or  by  means  of  a  lateral  branch.  They  did  this  to  the 
Pratoeoecut  only,  neglecting  altf^ther  Ihe  other  bodies  which  were  mixed  with  it.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  when  Ihe  spores  of  Biaiora  tnasconm  were  sown  upon  Proioccecui.  Spores  of 
Parnulia  sown  separately  ramified  mach  less  and  developed  no  chlorophyll;  Proiocacna,  on  the 
other  hand,  duiing  the  same  period  remained  unchanged  and  pul  out  no  hyphse.  Tulasne,  however, 
sowed  the  spores  o(  Lichens  and  believed  that  he  twice  detected  Ihe  formation  of  gonldia  upon  the 
hyphie  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.  1S53,  XVII.  pp.  96-98).  De  Baty  indied  described  the  green  gonidium 
as  originating  by  the  expansion  of  a  short  lateral  branch  of  the  hypha  into  a  globular  cell,  which 
is  shut  off  by  a  septum  and  assumes  a  green  colour;  once  formed,  it  increases  independently  by 
division,  and  a  number  of  the  gontdia  eventually  tie  without  stipites  in  the  interstices  of  the 
Lichen-tissue  (Morph,  a.  Phys,  der  Tilie.  pp.  agS,  163-165).  Berkeley  also  believes  thai  the 
gonidia  originate  from  the  hyphie.  having  had  '  a  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  development 
from  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  in  specimens  developed  within  Ihe  vessels  of  pine  wood '  (Introd. 
to  Crypl.  Bol.  p,  373),  For  a  careful  raumi  of  all  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject  by  Archer, 
see  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1873.  p,  117.  In  this  country  Benlham  has  criticised  Schwendener'i 
view  (Address  to  Lin.  Soc  May  13,  1873),  and  Thwaites  and  Berkeley  have  also  expressed  their 
dissent  (Oard,  Chron.  1873,  p,  I34l).l 
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a  feet  first  observed  by  Famintzin  and  Baranetzky,  but  incorrectly  explained.  It  Is  to 
Schwendener's  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  result  of  researches  extending  over  jnxaj 
years,  that  the  correct  interpretation  is  due  in  these  cases  of  the  relationship  bome  by  the 
Lichen- forming  Fungus  to  the  gonidia,  i.  t.  to  the  Alga  which  it  attacks'. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  the  following  description  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
beginner.  It  is  transferred,  with  but  slight  alterations,  from  the  first  edition  of  this 
book.  We  will  consider  first  the  Lichen  as  a  whole,  as  it  comes  under  observation,  the 
nourishing  Alga  being  distinguished  as  an  elemental  form  of  the  thallus  under  the  name 
Gonidia ;  and  we  will  afterwards  discuss  the  question  of  their  algal  nature  more  in  detail. 

The  Iballm  of  Lichens  is  commonly  developed  in  the  form  of  incrustations  which 
cover  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  penetrate  between  the  lamellsc  of  the  epidermis  of 
woody  plants,  and  then  expose  only  the  fructifications  above  the  surface.  These  Crus- 
taceous  Lichens,  as  they  are  termed,  have  become  so  completely  united  in  their  growth 
to  their  substratum,  at  least  on  the  under  side,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  completely 
from  it  without  injury  to  the  thallus  (Fig.  a  10,  vi,B,C).    The  crustaceous  Lichen -thallus 


passes  over,  through  various  gradations,  into  that  of  the  Foliaceous  Lichens;  the  latter 
forms  flake-like  expansions  often  curled,  which  can  be  completely  detached  from  the 
ground,  stones,  moss,  bark,  &c.  which  support  them,  since  they  are  attached  to  it  only 
in  places  by  a  few  organs  of  attachment,  the  Rhiziaej.  The  foliaceous  thallus  often 
attains  considerable  dimensions,  in  the  large  species  of  Pchigtra  and  Sticta  as  much  as 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  j  to  i  mm.  in  thickness,  and  then  generally  assumes  a 
circular  form;  at  the  growing  margin  it  forms  rounded  indented  lobes  (Fig.  an  and 
Fig.  »ij,  B).  A  third  form  of  the  Lie  hen -thallus,  also  united  with  the  previous  one  by 
transitional  forms,  is  shown  in  the  Fruticose  Lichens,  which  are  attached  only  at  one  spot 
and  with  a  narrow  base,  and  rise  from  it  In  the  form  of  small  much-branched  shrubs. 
The  branches  of  the  thallus  are  either  flat  and  ligulate,  like  th^  lobes  of  many  foliaceous 
Lichens,  or  slender  and  cylindrical  (Fig.  aij.  A).  In  Cladonia  3xi&  Siereccaulon  we  have  not 
so  much  a  transition  from  the  foliaceous  to  the  fruticose  thallus  as  a  combination  of  the 


'  A  few  additional  higtorical  notes  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
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two,  2  foliaceous  expansion  of  small  size  being  first  formed,  the  cup-shaped  or  fruticosely* 
branched  thallus  afterwards  rising  from  this. 


The  thallus  of  Lichens  can  be  dried,  so  as  to  be  pulverised,  without  losing  its  vitality. 
"When  saturated  with  water  it  has  generally  a  leathery  consistence,  is  tough,  elastic, 
and  flexible;  but  a  large  number  of 
genera,  which  are  remarkable  also 
'  in  other  ways,  are  slimy  and  gela- 

tinous in  this  condition.  These 
Gelatinous  Lichens,  as  they  are 
termed,  form  cushion-liite  masses 
with  an  undulated  surface,  and  in 
their  growth  are  sometimes  more 
like  the  fruticose,  sometimes  more 
like  the  foliaceous  Lichens.  A  typical 
V  form  is  shown  in  Colhma,  Fig.  iii. 

The  disposition  of  the  gonidia  and 
hyphic  in  a  thalius  may  be  such  that 
these  two  structures  appear  about 
equally  mingled  (as  in  Fig.  315), 
and  itie  thallus  is  in  this  case  called 
bemBkntcrimj ;  or  the  gonidia  are 
crowded  into  one  layer  (as  in  Fig. 
lit),  by  which  the  hyphal  tissue  is 
at  the  same  time  separated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  into  an  outer 
and  inner  or  an  upper  and  under 
Fie.»i4.-T«ni.me«ctioDihmw>iiiie<aiMcootaii4iuiB(iftiM       layer;    the    thalius-tissue    is    then 

>li^n-i««rxS'»J;»cQn(i:.il  ompidnmil  layer  odlmuiipH- Sill  1  ■  of  .'      .1     ,  ,  .       t  ■    i. 

Ihc  uwlo  vflo:  '  r  rhlilns  or  nuchtnic  Glra.  ipriniifn^  Iram  thg  Stratltied,     and     SUCH     LlCUeoS     are 

Sir;  SE,"  '"s  ™  ~™.:;^;.  ™  s*s.;K    >™«i  '«■»"»"«  {Hg,. ,  „  >nd 

loimikM.  tortnmK  i  inru.to-pjimtiiyiM ;  c  tKt  Korwiii  (ihrir  ukw-  The  mode  of  growth,  branching, 

J^Sm  ™ci™  w^''^^i'^™i'''«»^  '<•■!  iii»i<iMi'"   '    '  ""^  '"        "1*^  external  structure  of  theLichen- 
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thallus  may  either  be  determined  by  the  gonidia,  the  hyphie  being  concerned  only  i[ 
secondary  degree  in  its  construction,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  hyphi  determine  1 


form  and  mode  of  growth,  while  the  gonidia  have  only  a  secondary  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tissue.    The  former  is  the  case  in  only  a  few  Lichens;  the  latter  is  muih 


>n,  and  is  that  of  the  typical  Lichens,  especially  of  those  that  are 
heteromerous.      In  some  homoiomerous  gelatinous  Lichens  (as  Fig,  ais)  It  appears 
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doubtful  whether  the  change  in  the  external  form  proceeds  more  from  the  gonidia 

or  from  the  hyphae.  This  relationship,  which,  although  both  morphologically  and 
physiologically  important,  has  not  hitherto  had  sufficient  attention  paid  to  it  by  lichen- 
oiogists,  wil!  be  made  sufficiently  clear  by  an  examination  of  Figs.  3i6  and  317.  la 
Cig.  116  is  shown  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  branch  of  Epbebe  pubetcmi;  the  large 
gonidia  are  left  dark,  and  the  very  fine  hypha  are  indicated  at  b.  The  branch  increases 
at  the  apex  by  longitudinal  growth  and  by  transverse  division  of  a  gonidium  (yj), 
which  is  here  the  apical  cell  of  the  branch.  The  cells  produced  from  the  apical 
gonidium  afterwards  divide  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  branch ;  still  later  divisions 
are  formed  In  diff(!rent  directions,  and  thus  groups  of  gonidia  arise  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  apex  of  the  branch.  The  delicate  hyphz  are  represented  in  our  figure 
as  reaching  to  the  apical  gonidium;  in  other  cases  they  come  to  a  termination  at  a 
considerable  distance  beneath  it.  Even  in  this  case  it  is  only  a  few  single  hyphz 
which  follow  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  branch ;  these  grow  within  the  gelatinous 
envelope  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  gonidia.  At  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  branch  the  hyphie  first  put  forth  lateral  branches  which  penetrate  be- 
tween the  single  or  grouped  gonidia,  forcing  their  way  through  the  deliquescent  mass  of 
their  gelatinous  cell-walls.  Thus  the  whole  form  of  the  branch,  its  growth  both  in 
length  and  thickness,  is  determined  by  the  gonidia ;  the  hyphi,  from  their  snjall  number 
and  their  fineness,  produce  scarcely  any  essential  alteration  either  in  the  external  form 
or  the  internal  structure  of  the  branch.  This  is  clearly  shown  also  in  the  origin  of 
the  lateral  branches  of  the  thallus.  One  of  the  exterior  gonidia  lengthens  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  Ihe  axis  of  the  parent -branch,  and  becomes  the  apical  cell  of 
the  lateral  branch,  producing  at  the  same  time  new  cells  by  transverse  divisions,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  zi6,  a.  Branches  of  the  adjacent  hypbse  turn  in  the  same  direction, 
and  behave,  in  relation  to  the  new  apical  cell,  in  the  manner  described  above  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  primary  branch. 

In  a  manner  dmilar  to  Epbebe  puieicenj,  Uiaea  barbaia,  a  fruticose  Lichen,  also  forms 
a  much-branched  fruticose  thallus.  The  branches  of  the  thallus  here  also  elongate  by 
apical  growth  (cf.  Fig.  217,  A);  but  this  is  not  brought  about,  as  in  Ephtbe,  by  the 
gonidia,  nor  by  a  single  apical  cell.  Each  of  the  hypha:  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  which 
are  nearly  parallel  and  approximate  at  the  apex,  elongates  by  the  apical  growth  of  its 
terminal  cell,  and  thus  they  produce  in  common  the  apical  growth  of  the  branch ;  this  is 
followed  further  backwards  by  an  intercalary  growth,  the  result  of  the  intercalary 
elongation  of  the  hypha  and  of  the  formation  of  new  hyphi  in  different  directions. 
The  hyphat  lie  so  close  together  near  the  apex  that  they  form  a  compact  mass  without 
interstices ;  it  is  only  at  some  distance  from  it  that  the  hyphal  tissue  is  differentiated 
into  a  very  dense  cortex  of  fibres  interwoven  on  all  sides,  an  axial  bundle  of  densely- 
crowded  threads  running  in  the  direction  of  length,  and  a  looser  layer  (the  medullary 
layer)  furnished  with  air- containing  interstices.  The  point  below  the  apex  where  this 
differentiation  of  the  hyphal  tissue  begins  is  also  that  of  the  point  of  commencement  of 
the  gonidial  layer,  which  consists  of  small  roundish  green  cells,  collected  in  small  groups 
in  consequence  of  multiplication  by  division  ;  and  these  groups  themselves  fonn  a  layer 
between  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers  (f/.  Fig.  217,  B,  the  transverse  section). 
Below  the  growing  apex  of  the  branch  of  the  thallus  there  are  only  single  gonidia, 
by  the  division  of  which  the  cells  of  the  gonidial  layer  are  produced.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  in  UiTua  bariaia  the  growth  in  length  and  thickness  and  the  internal 
differentiation  of  the  tissue  depend  entirely  on  the  hypha,  and  that  the  gonidia  behave 
like  foreign  bodies  in  the  hyphal  tissue ;  the  formation  of  new  branches  proceeds  also 
from  the  hypha  and  not  from  the  gonidia.  The  branching  may  be  dicbotomous;  and 
in  this  case  the  apical  cells  of  the  bypha  converge  towards  two  nearly  adjacent  points, 
and  then  continue  to  grow  in  corresponding  directions,  so  that  the  two  equal  branches 
form  an  acute  angle.  Adventitious  branches  arise  laterally  below  the  apex  of  the  thallus, 
the  cortical  fibres  forming  at  a  particular  point  a  new  apex  and  subsequently  growing 
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outwards.  Gonidia  are  also  to  be  found  behiad  the  new  apex,  while  the  base  of  the 
branch  sends  out  medullar;  5bres  and  an  axial  bundle  into  the  primary  branch,  so 
that  the  homologous  forms  of  tissue  of  the  two  are  continuous.  The  growth  of  Ujnea 
may  be  compared,  irrespectively  of  subordinate  points,  to  that  of  the  so-called  stroma 
of  the  Xylarix;  the  formation  of  the  gonidia  is  a  subordinate  element  in  the  structure 
of  the  whole. 

In  some  crustaceous  Lichens  the  thallus  possesses  in  general  no  defined  contour,- and 
no  external  difTerentiatlon  takes  place ;  the  thallus  appears  as  a  somewhat  irregular 
aggregation  of  masses  of  gonidia  traversed  by  hyphsE.  In  other  crustaceous  Lichens  (as 
SparaJtatia  Morio,  Rjbiz.ocarpiiH  luieoncenlricum,  AipicUia  calcarta,  &c.)  the  thallus  forms 
lobed  discs  which  increase  by  centrifugal  growth  at  the  margin ;  the  growing  margin 
consists  altogether  of  hyphal  tissue,  in  which,  further  inwards,  masses  of  gonidia  appear 
at  a  few  isolated  spots  and  gradually  spread ;  the  cortical  tissue  is  indented  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spots  where  the  gonidia  are  formed.  Isolated  scaly  pieces  of  a  true 
Lichen- thallus  thus  arise  on  a  fibrous  substratum  called  the  hypotballia^. 

Ibe  Formatiim  of  the  Spares  of  Lichens  takes  place  in  receptacles  termed  Apathecia, 
when  they  are  similarto  those  of  the  Diseomycetes,  or  ftri/Aerio,  when  they  are  similar  to 
those  of  some  Pyrenomycctes.  They  are  formed  in  the  intcriorof  the  tissue  of  the  thallus. 


and  only  appear  above  its  surface  at  a  later  period,  and  then,  in  the  one  case  they  expand 
their  hymenial  layer  to  the  air  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  and  in  the  other,  they  allow  the 
spores  to  escape  through  an  orifice  (Aiigiocarpous  Lichens).  In  all  Lichens  without 
exception  the  receptacle  and  all  its  essential  parts  take  origin  exclusively  from  the  hyphal 
tissue ;  it  is  the  Fungus  alone  that  produces  the  receptacles ;  the  nourishing  Algi,  i.  c.  the 
gonidia,  take  no  part  whatever  in  it;  or  only  in  a  secondary  manner  in  so  far  as  the 
thall US-tissue  together  with  its  gonidia  grows  like  a  wall  round  the  apothecium  and  to  a 
certain  extent  envelopes  it  (as  shown  in  Fig.  218),  or  grows  luxuriantly  beneath  (he 
receptacle  and  raises  it  upon  a  kind  of  stalk  above  the  surrounding  thallus.  The  only 
exception  to  this  endogenous  origin  of  the  receptacle  occurs  in  Oxnogonium  and  similar 
forms,  where  it  is  impossible,  because  the  hypbz  form  only  a  very  thin  layer  round  the 
filamentous  Alga  which  performs  the  part  of  gonidia'.  These  forms  serve  to  show  with 
especial  clearness,  as  we  know  from  Schwendener's  researches,  that  the  receptacle  of 
Lichens  belongs  exclusively  to  the  hyphal  tissue. 

The  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  apothecium  is  attended  with  great 
difliculty,  and  more  than  one  point  is  still  obscure*.     It  originates,  lu  heteromerous 

'  See  Schwendener,  Flora,  1865,  no.  j6. 

•  [See  Archer,  On  Apothecia  in  some  Algie,  Quart.  Joom.  Micr.  Sci.  1875,] 

*  What  follows  is  taken  from  Ue  Baiy's  account  of  his  own  researches,  and  from  those  of 
Schwendener  and  Kuisting.     [See  Slahl,  lot.  ri(.]  ' 
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Lichens,  beneath  the  cortical  layer,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gonidial  zone,  or,  in  some 
crustaceous  Lichens,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  thallus  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
substratum ;  in  homoiomeraus  gelatinous  Lichens  and  in  Epbebt  it  arises  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  thallus.  The  commencement  of  the  apothecium  is,  in  heteromerous 
Lichens,  a  very  small  roundish  ball  of  confused  interwoven  hyphx,  on  the  outer  side 
of  which  a  tuft  of  very  delicate  hyphx— the  Rrst  paraphyses — rises  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  most  external  byphal  investment  of  this  bait,  and  therefore  surround- 
ing the  tuft  of  paraphyses  and  opening  above  (outwards),  is  termed  by  lichenologists 
the  Exeiptdum.  The  further  growth  of  the  rtidinient  of  the  apothecium  is  now 
occasioned  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  excipulum  by  the  formation  of  new  fibres, 
while  new  para[Ayses  are  intercalated  among  those  already  formed  and  outside  the 
tuft,  the  extension  of  the  apothecium  being  the  immediate  result  of  the  fresh  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies.  Growth  is  first  completed  in  the  centre  of  the  apothecium  ; 
at  the  outside  it  continues  longer,  often  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  apothecium 
above  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  the  asci,  are  formed, 
according  to  Schwendener  and  Fuisting,  in  a  peculiar  manner.  '  Even  in  the  young  ball, 
and  among  the  first  rudiments  of  the  paraphyses,  thicker  hyphie  are  to  be  seen  inter- 
woven among  the  rest,  rich  in  protoplasm,  undivided  by  septa,  and  with  numerous 
ramifications ;  the  upright  ends  of  the  branches  of  these  hyphie  which  penetrate  between 
the  ends  of  the  paraphyses  develope  into  club-shaped  asci ;  they  may  hence  be  termed 
oicegenaui  bypba.  They  are  very  readily  distinguished  from  the  paraphyses  by  their 
membrane  being  coloured  blue  by  iodine  after  treatment  with  potash-solution,  while 
that  of  the  paraphyses  remains  colourless.  They  disappear  at  a  very  early  period  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  rudiment  of  the  apothecium,  and  remain  only  in  one  narrow  layer 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  apothecium,  and  extends  lielow  the 
lower  ends  of  the  ripe  asci.  In  this  layer  they  ramify  in  a  centrifugal  direction  in 
proportion  as  the  margin  of  the  excipulum  grows,  and  send  out  new  asci  among  the  new 
paraphyses.  The  first  asci  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  apothecium  ;  and  Schwendener 
states  that  no  genetic  connection  exists  between  the  ascogenous  hyphx  and  those  from 
which  the  paraphyses  are  derived ;  the  two  form  separate  systems  but  interwoven 
into  one  another*.  The  layer  in  which  the  ascogenous  hyphz  run  is  called  the  Sub- 
bfmenial  Layer;  the  hymenium  itself  consists  of  the  paraphyses  and  the  asci  taken 
together.  The  term  Hvpoibtehm  is  given  to  the  mass  of  fibres  which  lies  beneath  the  sub- 
bymenial  layer,  and  is  often  strongly  developed  through  subsequent  growth ;  it  consists 
of  hyphz  the  branches  of  which  end  in  the  hymenium  as  paraphyses,  and  of  the  remains 
of  the  primary  ball ;  when  mature,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  excipulum. 
The  growing  apothecium  bulges  more  and  more,  and  finally  breaks  through  the 
layer  of  thallus  which  covers  it;  the  hymenium  and  the  margin  of  the  excipulum 
apptear  above  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  or  the  part  of  the  thallus  which  surrounds 
the  excipulum  rises  and  grows  with  it  forming  a  bowl-like  rim.  Among  the  medullary 
hyphz  which  surround  the  apothecium  a  number  of  gontdia  subsequently  appear  in 
many  Lichens,  so  that  a  gonidial  layer  runs  beneath  the  apothecium.  In  Peliigera  and 
Solorina  even  the  young  apothecium  is  expanded  flat,  its  paraphyses  project  vertically 
towards  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  and  the  layer  of  thallus  which  covers  them  is  finally 
lifted  like  a  thin  veil.  In  Baomycft,  Calycium,  &c.  the  basal  portion  of  the  hypotbecium 
is  developed  into  a  long  stalk  which  supports  the  apothecium. 


'  From  the  newly-discovered  processes  in  the  forantion  of  the  reprcjductive  organs  of  the 
Pyienomyceles  and  Discomycetes,  especially  from  the  most  recent  statements  of  Janczewski  on  Ako- 
bolm  /ur/uracevs  {cf.  p.  309),  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  tubular  hyphx  of  the  sub-hyinenial 
layer  arise  from  a  yet  undiscovered  ascogonium  or  scolecite  ;  and  that  thus  the  apothecium  of 
Lichens  is  the  result  of  a  sexual  process  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  perilhecia  of  (he  Pyrcnomy- 
cetes  and  the  apotbecia  of  Ftaia  and  Aieobalm.  [This  hai  been  discovered  by  Slahl.  See  the  end 
of  (hi>  section.] 
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The  perithecium  of  Angiocarpous  Lichens  is  so  similar  in  Its  mode  of  development 
and  in  its  mature  sUte  to  that  of  the  Xylariz,  that  there  is  no  need  to  give  an  exact 
description  of  it. 

The  club-shaped  asci  of  Lichens  are  similar  in  every  essential  point  to  those  of  the 
Pyrenomycetes  aud  Discomycetes ;  their  wall  is  often  very  thick  and  capable  of  swelling; 
the  spores  (Fig.  319)  arise  simultaneously,  as  in  those  Fungi,  by  free-cell-formation, 
while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  protoplasm  often  remains  unused  in  their  production. 
The  normal  number  of  spores  is  eight,  although  sometimes  only  i-a  (in  Umiilkaria  and 
Megaloipora),  1  or  ]  or  from  4  to  6  (in  several  Pertusarix) ;  in  Bactrmpara,  Acarospora, 
and  Sarcagyne  on  the  other  hand  their  number  amounts  to  some  hundreds  in  one  ascus. 


The  structure  of  the  spores  is  very  various,  but  in  general  similar  to  that  of  Ihe  Asco- 
mycetes;  verycommonlytheyareseptate  and  multicellular;  theenospore  is  usually  smooth- 
and  oflen  variously  coloured. 

The  spores  are  set  at  liberty  by  moisture  penetrating  the  hymenium;- they  are 
suspended  in  the  fluid  which  fills  the  ascus,  and  are  e:ipelled  together  with  the  fluid  by 
the  rupture  of  its  apex.  This  expulsion  is  probably  caused  by  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  swollen  paraphyses  and  the  property  of  swelling  possessed  by  the  membrane  of  the 
ascus  itself. 

The  germination  of  the  spores  of  Lichens  takes  place  by  the  endospore  of  each 
spore-cell  putting  out  a  hlament  which  ramifies  and  extends  over  the  damp  substrattuu 
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on  which  the  spore  is  placed.  The  mode  of  germination  of  the  very  large  spores  of 
some  genera,  Megaloipora,  Ocbrolrcbia,  and  Frrtuiaria.  differs  from  that  of  all  the  rest. 
They  are  simple,  not  septate,  and  densely  filled  with  drops  of  oil  (Fig.  210,  A,  B).  Each 
spore  pmts  out  from  different  parts  of  its  circumference  a  great  number,  even  as  many  as 
a  hundred,  germinating  filaments.  The  formation  of  each  begins  with  the  appearance 
in  the  endospore  of  a  cavity  widening  from  within  outwards,  which  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  delicate  membrane  and  grows  outwards  In  the  form  of  a  filament 
(Fig.  J  JO,.*,  B). 

Besides  the  apothecia  trlth  ascospores  capable  of  germination,  Spermagmia  are  also 
generally  present  in  Lichens,  as  in  Ascomycetes;  they  generally  occur  on  the  same 


thallus  as  the  apothecia.  They  are  cavities  in  the  thalUis  which  are  globular,  flask- 
sha[>ed,  or  sinnous,  and  densely  clothed  and  almost  filled  with  sterigmata ;  from  these 
sterigmata  the  spermatia  are  detached  in  »ery  large  numbers,  and  escape  through  a 
fine  orifice  in  the  spennogonium.  Sometimes  also  receptacles  are  found  in  which  larger 
bodies,  more  like  spores,  are  detached  from  the  sterigmata ;  receptacles  of  this  kind  are 
called  Pycniiia,  as  in  the  Pyrenomycetes, 

Besides  the  spores,  most  Lichens  also  possess  organs  termed  Saredia,  by  which  they 
are  very  extensively  reproduced.  They  are  single  gonidial  cells  or  groups  of  gonidia 
which,  surrounded  by  a  weft  of  hyphx,  are  pushed  out  of  the  thallus,  and  are  able, 
without  any  further  process,  to  grow  into  a  new  Lichen -thallus.  The  soredia  are  pro- 
duced from  the  thallus  in  the  non-gelatinous  Lichens,  as  a  fine  powder,  forming  sometimes 
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dense  pulvinate  masses  (as  in  Uitua,  Ramalina,  Etxrnia,  Pbjicia,  Parmttia,  Perluiaria,  &c.). 
In  the  heteromerous  th alius  the  soredia  appear  in  the  gonidial  layer;  single  gonidia,  or 
sametimes  several  together  becoming  woven  over  by  branches  of  hyphx  which  cling 


closely  to  them  and  form  an  envelope  of  fibres.  The  gonidia  divide  repeatedly,  and  each 
daughter-cell  is  again  woven  over.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  the  soredia  accu- 
mulate in  great  numbers  in  the  gonidial  layer,  and  finally  rupture  the  cortex.     After 


D  this  manner,  the  soredia  can  still  further  multiply  outside  the  thallus;  but 
under  favourable  conditions  either  a  single  soredium  or  a  mass  of  them  grows  out  at  once 
into  a  new  thallus  (Fig.  »2i).     Schwendener  states  that  in  Uitita  barbala  this  ni.iy  occur 
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while  the  soredia  are  still  included  in  the  mother- th alius ;  soredial  branches,  as  Ihey  are 
termed,  are  thus  produced. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  elemental  form  out  of  which,  in 
addition  to  the  FungUa-hypha;,  the  thallus  of  Lichens  is  constructed,  the  Gonidia.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  these  are  nothing  but  Algz  which  are  attacked  and  sur- 
rounded in  their  growth  by  Ascomycetes,  and  serve  as  hosts  to  them,  the  capability  of 
assimilating  inorganic  materials  being  wanting  on  the  part  of  their  parasites. 

Passing  over  the  views  of  the  older  lichenologists,  which  will  be  found  collated  in  the 
writings,  cited  below,  of  Baranetiky  and  of  Schwendener,  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that 
De  Bary  (Handbuch  der  physiol.  Bot.  vol.  ii.  p.  391)  arrived  at  the  following  alternative 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gelatinous  Lichens,  such  as  £>iiffc and  similar  forms;  'that 
either  these  Lichens  are  the  completely  developed  fructifying  states  of  plants  the 
incompletely  developed  forms  of  which  have  hitherto  been  placed  among  Algx,  as 
Nostocacei  and  Chroococcacer,  or  the  Noslocaceie  and  Chroococcacea:  are  typical  AlgK 
which  assume  the  form  of  Collema;  and  Ephebi  &c.,  in  consequence  of  the  penetration 
into  them  of  certain  parasitic  Ascomycetes  the  mycelium  of  which  extends  throughout  the 
growing  thallus  and  often  becomes  attached  to  the  cells  filled  with  phycochrome 
[PUcloipora,  Omphiilaria).  In  the  latter  case  the  plants  in  question  might  be  termed 
Pseudo lichens.'  From  the  close  of  this  quotation  it  appears  that  the  writer  does  not 
apply  the  Latter  alternative  to  the  heteromerous  Lichens  at  any  rate.  Soon  afterwards 
Famintzin  and  Baranetzky,  and  then  the  latter  alone,  published  researches  upon  the 
further  changes  which  the  gonidia  of  Lichens  undergo  when  they  are  set  free  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hyphal  tissue  in  water '.  Baranetzky  comes  to  the  cojiclusion  that 
'  the  gonidia  of  the  heteromerous  chlorophyll -containing  Lichens  {Fhyscia,  E-vtmia,  Cla- 
donia),  as  well  as  the  heteromerous  forms  containing  phycochrome  (Ptiligera)  and  of  the 
gelatinous  Lichens  (Collema),  are  capable  of  carrying  on  an  entirely  independent  life  out- 
side the  lichen -thallus.  When  set  free,  the  lichen-gonidia  appear  to  extend  their  cycle  of 
life;  thus,  for  instance,  the  independently  vegetating  gonidia  of  Physcia,  E-vemia,  and  Cla- 
donia  produce  zoogonidia.'  He  also  found  that  all  the  cells  of  the  spherical  n'asses  com- 
posed of  the  gonidia  of  Ptiiigtra  undergo  a  transformation  so  as  to  become  extremely  like 
the  interstitial  cells  of  a  Nostoc,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  their  permanent 
condition.  •Some,perhapsmany,oftheformshithertodescribedasAlgi  must  be  considered 
as  independently  vegetating  lichen-gonidia,  for  the  present  at  any  rate;  such  ire  Cyitocaceui, 
Potycoccus  and  Nostoc'  The  researches  of  Schwendener  carried  on,  in  part  earlier,  in  part 
simultaneously  and  later,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  led  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that 
the  gonidia  are  in  fact  Algze  which  are  more  or  less  disturbed  in  their  manner  of  life  by 
the  Fungus  which  is  parasitic  upon  them.  He  first  definitely  stated  and  explained  this 
view  in  his  treatise  'Ueber  die  Algentypen  der  Flechtengonidien,'  (Basel,  1861)),  as 
applying  to  all  Lichens.  In  this  memorable  work,  which  assigned  to  the  Lichens  for  the 
future  their  true  systematic  [losition  among  the  Ascomycetes,  he  gives  an  account  of  those 
genera  of  Algie  which  were  to  that  time  known  as  the  hosts  of  lichen-fungi,  that  is,  as 
playing  the  part  of  gonidia. 

L  Bluish-green  Algx.    (Nostochinez.) 
Name  rjf  group  ijf  Alga.  Lichen  in  lubich  ibey  occur  at  gonidia. 

(1)    Sirosiphonea:       ,  Epbebe,  Spihnema,  Polychidium. 

(3)    Rivulariei  .  .  Ibamnidium,  Lichina,  RacobUnna. 

(j)    Scytonemese       .  .  tiippia,  Pomcyphas. 

(+)    Nostocaceie         .  .  Collema,  Lempbolemma,  Leplagium,  Pannaria,  Petligera. 

{;)    Chroococcacea  .  .  Ompbalaria,  Euchylitim,  Pbylliicivm. 

'  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  dc  St.  I'ctcrahourg,  7th  series,  vol.  XI.  no.  9.  and  Melanges 
biolc^ques  tir^s  du  Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  Imp,  de  St.  Petersbourg,  vol.  VI.  1867. — [Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat. 
5lh  scries,  1867,  vol.  VIII.  pp,  137.144.]— Also  Itzigssohn,  Bot.  Zeitg.  l863,  [and  Woionin,  Ann. Sci. 
Nat.  XVI,  i8;j]. 
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(6)    Confervace*  {Cladepbara)  .'        .       Caaagenium,  Cyjtoeolrus. 

{^)   Chroolepideae     ....      Oraphideac,  VemicarieEE,  Roccella. 

(8)  Palmellaceae       ....      Many  fruticose  and  foliaceous  Lichens. 

Cyilocoita)  bumicota         .         .       Pbfscia,  Cladoma,  Etiernia,  Vinra,  Brjapegwif 

and  Anaptychia, 
Pkuroe«ccui     ....       Endacarfon      and      various      crustaceous 

Lichens. 
Pntacoctat      ....       Clailonia,  Pbyicla. 
Sticbicoccus  .  ...       SplMrompbaU,  Palyblatlm. 

(9)  Coleochxtez  {Pbjilaclidium,  K'dtx..)  Opegrapba fil'aim. 

The  inconceivable  opposition  offered  to  Schwendener's  theory  by  lichenoTogista 
must  surely  l>e  overcome  by  a  recent  publication  of  Bornel's'.  After  careful  investi- 
gation of  sixty  genera  of  Lichens,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  each  lichen-gonidium 
can  be  referred  to  some  species  of  Algse,  and  that  the  relations  of  the  hyphae  to  the 
gonidia  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  assuming  the  existence  of 
a  genetic  connection  between  them ;  that  they  find,  in  fact,  their  only  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  theory  of  parasitism.  Bornet  shows  that  not  only  does  the  Alga 
which  is  the  host  of  the  Fungus  become  modified  in  consequence  of  the  cohabitation,  but 
that  the  Fungus  itself  often  undergoes  some  change.  He  describes  more  accurately  than 
had  previously  been  done  how  the  hypha:  of  the  Fungus  attach  themselves  to  the  algal 
cells,  and  even  penetrate  into  them,  in  order  to  absorb  their  contents,  as  the  occurrence 
of  the  empty  cell-nails  of  gonidia  in  the  lichen -thai  I  us  suggests.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  seeking  in  nature  material  which  would  show  the  Algz  being  attacked  by 
the  lichen-fungus  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the  thallus,  but  he  sowed  spores  of  Lichen- 
fungi  upon  Algi'  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  Fungus  avails 
itself  of  the  Alga.  Of  more  especial  interest  Is  his  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  same  Alga 
may  serve  for  very  different  Fungi;  for  example,  Chroolepus  umbrinum  supports  no  less 
than  thirteen  genera  belonging  to  five  families  of  Lichens.  Although  many  Lichen-fungi 
require  to  have  particular  Algae  as  their  hosts,  a  condition  which  occurs  also  in  other  cases  of 
parasitism,  it  also  happens  that  the  same  Lichen-fungus  can  avail  itself  of  various  forms 
of  Algai  as  its  gonidia.  The  Alga  which  has  been  attacked  by  the  Fungus  and  has 
become  surrounded  by  its  hyphz  is  not  always  hindered  in  its  growth,  but  in  many 
cases  is  actually  stimulated  to  more  active  vegetation.  For  further  important  details 
1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

All  reliable  observations  thus  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lichen -thallus  is  a  mycelium 
which  is  nourished  as  a  parasite  by  an  Alga.  The  fructification  of  the  Lichen,  the 
apothecium  or  perithccium,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  mycelium. 

[The  most  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Schwendener's  theory  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Stahl'.  In  the  first  place,  he  succeeded,  by 
cultivating  the  spores  and  hymenial  gonidia  of  Endscarpati  pujillum,  in  producing  arti- 
ficially a  Lichen-thai  I  us  which  bore  perithecia  and  spermogonia.  In  the  second  place, 
he  discovered  that  carpogonia  are  present  In  the  thallus  of  certain  Lichens  which  he 
investigated.  The  carpogonium  of  Col/ema  micraphfllum,  for  Instance,  is  a  hyphal 
filament  which  forms  closely  appressed  coils  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
thallus,  and  is  then  prolonged  straight  to  the  surface  beyond  which  it  projects.  The 
carpogonium  thus  consists  of  two  parts,  the  coiled  portion,  which  Stahl  terms  the  asco* 
gonmm,  and  the  straight  portion,  which  he  calls  the  trichogyne.    Spermatia,  derived  from 

'  Bomet,  Recherches  aur  les  Gonidies  des  Lichens,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  I.  XVII.  1873. 

'  Compare  also  Reess,  Monatsber.  dei  Bed.  Alcad.  1871  ;  and  Schwcndtner.  Kloia.  1871 ;  also 
Treub.  Hot.  Zeilfi.  1873. 

'  [Beiirage  zur  Entwicketungs-gcschichte  der  Flechlen,  1,  II,  1S77  :  also  de  Bary,  Die  Er- 
Echeinung  der  Symbiosc,  1879.] 
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the  spermogonia,  are  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  thatlus  by  the  agency  of  water, 
and  aie  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  projecting  cell  of  each  trichogyne,  and  to  this 
they  adhere.  The  contents  of  one  at  least  of  the  spermatia  pass  Into  the  trichogyne  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  celi-walls  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  thus  the 
carpogonium  is  fertilised.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mode  of  fertilisation  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  FloridesE.  In  consequence  of  fertilisa- 
tion the  cells  of  the  ascogonium,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent  hyphz,  are  stimulated 
to  growth,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  an  apothecium  ;  from  the  ascogonium  ar« 
produced  the  asci,  and  from  the  adjacent  hyphz  the  paraphyses  and  the  wall.  It  Is  clearly 
shown  that  the  apothecium  is  derived  solely  from  the  fungal  constituent  of  the  Lichen. 
These  results,  besides  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  Lichens,  give  a  clue  to  the 
significance  of  the  spermogonia  and  spermatia  in  other  Ascomjrcetes  and  in  the  £cidio- 
mycetes.] 

B.    The  .^cidiokycetks  '. 

If,  in  characterising:  this  group,  attention  is  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  groups,  to  those  forms  whose  development  is  completely  known,  [wo 
extreme  cases,  as  regard  the  conditions  of  reproduction  aiid  the  alternation  of 
generations,  present  themselves.  In  the  simplest  case  the  mycelium  produces 
a  fructification,  the  so-called  jEcidium,  which  consists,  in  its  mature  condition,  of 
a  cup-shaped  investment  iperidt'um)  and  of  a  hymenium  occupying  its  basal  part ; 
from  the  basidia  of  the  hymenium  spores  are  formed  by  abstriction.  The  spores 
thus  produced  (acidiospores)  at  once  germinate,  and  each  one  developes  a  short  fila- 
ment consisting  of  but  few  segments,  the  growth  of  which  soon  ceases,  and  bearing 
upon  short  delicate  branches  smaller  reproductive  cells,  the  sporidta,  which  may  be 
included  under  the  term  conidia  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  hitherto  been 
used.  The  hypba  bearing  them  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  promycelium.  The  sporidia, 
on  germination,  throw  out  hyphse  which  penetrate  into  the  epidermal  cells  of  the 
host,  and  give  rise  to  a  mycelium  which,  in  its  turn,  forms  secidium-fruits.  In  this 
case,  which  is  found  represented  by  Endophyllam  Semptrvivi,  there  occurs  a  simple 
alternation  of  generations,  the  alternating  generations  being  the  mycelium  and  the 
fructification  (secidium),  with  the  slight  variation  that  the  aecidiospores  give  rise  to 
the  mycelium  not  directly  but  indirectly  by  means  of  the  promycelium  and  its 
sporidia.  The  other  extreme  case  is  represented  by  ^cidium  Btrbtrtdis,  jEddium 
Ltguminosarum,  and  others.  Here  new  mycelia  are  directly  formed  by  the  Kcidio- 
spores,  without  the  intercalation  of  a  promycelium.  They  do  not,  however,  give  rise 
to  aecidium -fruits  but  develope  conidia  (the  so-called  Urtdospores)  upon  basidia  closely 
packed  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cushion,  by  means  of  which  numerous  generations 
of  mycelia  are  produced  during  tlie  period  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  until  later  that 
reproductive  cells  of  another  kind,  the  Teleulospores,  are  produced  in  these  genera- 
tions to  which  the  name  Uredo  has  been  given.    These  germinate  in  the  following 

'  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  ser.  vol.  VII;  4th  aer.  vol.  II.— De  Baiy,  Ann.  des 
Sci.  Nat.  4th  set.  vol.  XX,  and  Monalsber.  d.  Berl.  Acad.  1865.— OeRlcd,  Bot.  Zeit.  i86f.  p.  191.— 
Reess,  Die  Roslpilifonnen  der  deutscheo  Conireren,  Halle  1S69  (Abh.  der  naturf,  Gesellsch.  Jid.  XI). 
— OcRted's  System  der  Pike,  LJchenen,  und  Algen,  translated  into  Gennan  by  Grisebach  and  keinke, 
Leipzig  1873,  p.  19.     [Schroter,  Entwick.  einig.  Rostpilie,  in  Cohn's  Beilrage,  I,  1875.] 
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spring  and  form  promycelia,  from  the  sporidia  of  which  the  myceUa  which  bear  the 
scidium- fruits  are  developed. 

On  comparing  this  second  case  with  the  first  it  becomes  evident  that  here 
several  generations  of  mycelia  are  intercalated  between  the  formation  of  the  aecidio- 
spores  and  the  formation  of  the  promycelium.  These  generations  give  rise  to 
pecuUar  reproductive  cells,  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores, 

A  sexual  act  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  even  in  these  well-known  fonns  of 
^cidiomycetes.  If,  however,  we  adhere  to  the  rule  that  in  the  Thallophytes,  as  in 
Cryptogams  generally,  the  most  complex  form  of  development  is  the  result  of  a 
sexual  act,  and  if  we  assume  that  an  act  of  this  kind  does  actually  take  place  in  this 
case,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  tecidiura -fruit  as  the  sexually-produced  generation '. 
The  fficidium-fruil  will  then  correspond  to  the  fructification  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the 
xcidiospores  to  the  ascospores,  and  the  uredospores,  teleutospores,  and  sporidia  to 
various  forms  of  conidia.  Should  these  probable  assumptions  be  substantiated  by 
future  discoveries,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  genera 
must  be  based  not  upon  the  forms  bearing  teleutospores,  but  upon  those  bearing 
Eecidia,  for  instance  the  genus  now  known  as  Puccinia  will  have  to  be  reconstituted 
under  the  name  oi^cidium,  the  genus  Gymnosporaagium  under  that  of  Roeileha,  &c., 
just  as  among  the  Ascomycetes  not  the  conidia  but  the  sporocarps  afford  the  basis 
for  their  systematic  arrangement. 

That  the  uredospores  and  teleutospores  are  merely  forms  of  conidia  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  they  are  present  in  some  genera  and  species  and  absent  in 
others,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  conidia  of  the  Ascomycetes.  They  are  both 
absent  in  EndophyUum,  the  uredospores  are  absent  in  Roeslelia,  and  both  are  present 
in  iridium  Berberidh  and  in  Mcidium  Legumimsarum. 

The  view  which  is  here  maintained  is  exclusively  founded  upon  the  well-known 
forms.  There  remains  a  much  larger  number  of  forms  of  which  the  life-history  is 
only  imperfectly  traced.  In  a  series  of  forms,  for  instance,  the  aecidium- fruits  only 
are  known  {^cidium  elatinum,  Pini,  abittinum^,  Ac),  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
or  not  they  reproduce  themselves  by  the  fficidiospores  alone :  in  others  oniy  the 
teleutospiores  are  known  {Ckryiomyxa,  Puceinia  Dianiht,  compactd) :  in  others  again 
only  the  uredospores  {CiEoma  pim'iorquutn):  uredospores  and  teleutospores,  without 
Kcidium-fniits,  are  known  in  Melampsora  and  Cokoiporiam.  The  last-named  cases 
recall  Penicillium.  and  Eurotium  in  which,  formerly,  only  the  conidia  were  known 
and  not  the  true  fructifications,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  that  they  possess  two 
kinds  of  conidia.  It  appears  that,  like  Penicillium  and  oth^r  Ascomycetes,  certain 
.jEcidiomycetes  can  reproduce  themselves  for  many  generations  solely  by  means  of 
their  conidia  (uredospores  and  teleutospores)  without  attaining  the  completion  of 
their  development  in  the  formation  of  a  true  fructification  (scidium). 

The  formation  of  the  fructification  of  the  jEcidiomycetes,  like  that  of  many 
Ascomycetes,   is  accompanied   by  the  development  of  peculiar  receptacles,  the 

'  To  this  view  1  drew  attention  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book  {1868).  Oenled,  Inc.  at.,  and 
Brefeld  also  support  it.     [See  also  Stahl,  Bot,  Zeitg.  1874.} 

'  [The  life  .history  at  JEc.  abUlinum  has  ance  been  traced  by  De  Bary  (Bol.  Zeilg.  1879).  The 
mycelinm  bearing  uredo-  and  teleutospores  infests  the  leaves  of  Rhododatdron  firrugineum  and 
AinuAin.] 
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spermogonia,  ihe  signiticance  of  which  in  both  cases  is  obscure.  They  make 
their  appearance  usually  just  before  the  aecidium- fruits  and  close  beside  them  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  host.  They  extrude  small  conidia  (spermatja)  fonned  by  abslric- 
tion,  the  significance  of  which  in  the  life-history  of  the  jEcidiomycetcs  is  completely 
unknown.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  lo  be  regarded  as  parasites,  although 
the  extraordinary  constancy  of  their  appearance  certainly  militates  against  this  view. 

The  ^Icidiomycetes  exclusively  inhabit  living  Phanerogams,  mostly  their  stems  and 
leaves,  but  also  the  living  cortex  o(,  trees  (Conifen).  The  extension  of  the  mycelium 
in  the  intercellular  passages  of  the  host  docs  not  usually  produce  much  injury,  though  in 
some  cases  the  host  becomes  deformed,  as  for  instance,  the  formation  of  '  witches- 
brooms  '  in  Firs  by  the  growth  of  ^c'ulium  tiai'mum.  Occasionally  the  mycelium  is 
confined  to  certain  circumscribed  areas  of  its  host  {jEcidium  Leguminaiarum  and  others), 
but  more  commonly  it  extends  throughout  its  tissues  {Vadium  Euphorbia  ejparhiia, 
Endi^tyllum  Semptrvi-vi).  The  fructifications,  as  also  the  conidia,  are  developed  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  host,  and  penetrate  through  it  to  the  surface  only  when  they  are 

Some  of  the  best-known  forms  possessing  conidia  avail  themselves  of  the  same  p'ant 
as  a  host  throughout  their  whole  life;  for  example,  /Ecidlum  Legum'motarum  and  Trago' 
pagenii :  in  others  the  various  reproductive  forms  are  developed  upon  different  hosts, 
for  example,  the  «ndium-fruits  of'  Mcidium  Berbiridii  occur  .  only  on  the  leaves  of 
Berberh  -vulgarii,  whilst  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores  are  formed  only 
upon  Grasses.  Similarly  the  large  xcidium-fruits  of  Roeittlia  eaneellala  occur  only 
upon  the  leaves  of  Fomaceae,  the  teleutospores  only  upon  those  of  species  oi  Juniperui. 
Such  forms  as  these  are  said  to  be  hetercecious  (metcecious),  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  above-mentioned  which  inhabit  the  same  host  throughout  their  whole  life 
(auto^ious). 

The  sporidia  developed  from  the  promycelium  (whether  this  is  derived  from  xcidio- 
spores  or  from  teleutospores)  give  off  hyphz  which  pierce  the  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  and  penetrate  Into  the  interior  of  the  host,  whilst  the  hyphz  derived  from  the 
xcidiospores  and  from  the  uredospores  grow  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  host  until 
they  reach  a  stoma  through  which  they  enter  the  Intercellular  passages.  To  this  rule 
Puccinia  Diantbi  offers  an  eiiception,  in  that  the  promycelium  derived  from  the  teleuto- 
spores forms  sporidia  which  send  their  hyphx  through  the  stomata. 

Both  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores  protrude  their  hyphat  from  certain 
definite  portions  of  their  surface  at  which  the  cuticularised  external  membrane  (the 
exospore)  is  either  wanting  or  is  very  thin.  Each  uredospore  presents  from  three  to 
six  such  areas  lying  in  its  equator,  and  each  teleutospore  has  one  in  each  cell.  The 
teleutospores  may  be  single,  as  in  Vromjcis,  or  in  pairs,  as  in  Puccinia,  or  three  may  be 
aggregated  together,  as  in  Tripbragmium,  or  even  four,  as  in  Pbragmidium.  They 
germinate,  usually  after  a  considerable  period  of  rest,  in  the  spring,  but  occasionally 
immediately  after  their  formation  (Roeitelia,  Puccinia  Dianthi). 

In  order  to  illustrate  their  lite-history,  I  select  as  an  example  the  Fungus  the 
uredospores  of  which  produce  the  'rust'  of  Wheat,  the  yEcidium  Berberidu,  hitherto 
known  as  Puccinia  Graminij. 

On  the  leaves  of  Berterii  -vulgarii  are  found  In  the  spring  yellowish  swollen  spots, 
where  dense  masses  of  mycelial  filaments  are  interposed  between  the  parenchyma-cells 
(Fig.  iaj,  A  and  /,  the  felted  mycelium,  lying  between  the  cells,  being  indicated  by 
dots).  In  these  swollen  spots  are  found  two  kinds  of  fructification,  the  Spermogonia, 
which  are  produced  somewhat  earlier,  and  the  j^cidia.  The  spermogonia  (Fig.  laj,  I,tp) 
are  um-shaped  receptacles  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  mycelium  as  an  envelope ;  halr-IIke 
threads  which  clothe  the  cavity  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  brush  from  the  opening  of 
the  spermogonium,  penetrating  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf;  the  bottom  of  the  spermo- 
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gonlum  is  covered  with  short  mycelial  branches,  from  the  ends  of  which  are  detached 
numerous  very  small  spore-like  bodies,  the  Spermatia.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
their  signiRcance  in  the  development  of  the  Fungus  is  unknown.  Tha  zcidium-fruits 
lie  at  first  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  where  they  form  a  tuberous  parenchymatous 
body  (j*),  also  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  fine  mycelial  filaments.  When  mature  the 
zcidium  breaks  through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  foi-ms  an  open  cup,  the  wall  of 
which  (the  peridtum,  p)  consists  of  a  layer  of  hexagonal  cells  arranged  in  rows,  which 
are  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  from  basidium-like  mycelial  branches.  The 
bottom  of  the  cup  is  occupied  by  a  hymenium,  the  hyphz  of  which  have  their  apices 


Ueif  of.fiff*nJm.^pwr^ 


directed  outwards  and  are  continually  detaching  new  conidia-like  spores,  which,  originally 
of  a  polyhedral  fonn  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  opposite  sides,  afterwards  become 
rounded,  and  separate  from  one  another  at  the  opening  of  the  cup  {/,  a).  The  peridium 
itself  has  the  appearance  of  a  peripheral  layer  of  similar  spores ;  its  cells  however  remain 
united,  and,  like  the  spores,  contain  red  granules.  The  aecidiospores  produced  upon 
the  leaves  of  Berberh  only  develope  a  mycelium  when  their  germination  takes  place 
upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf  or  stem  of  Grass  (as  Wheat  or  Rye).  The  germinating  fUa- 
ments  then  penetrate  through  the  stoinata,  and  the  mycelium  produced  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  Grass  generates  within  6  or  to  days  the  uredospores  {III,  ur),  which  are 
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formed  in  cushion-like  masses  of  niycelium  upon  densely-crowded  branches  (basidia) 
directed  outwards  immediate!)'  beneath  the  epidermis.  They  contain  red  granules  and 
are  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye  as  narrow  long  red  projections  upon  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  Grasses.  These  uredospores  are  dispersed  after  the  rupture  of  the  epidermis, 
and  germinate  after  some  hours  upon  the  surface  of  the  Grasses  (Kig,  314,  D) :  in  these 
they  form  new  mycelia  which,  in  6  or  10  days,  bear  uredospores  again.  While 
the  Fungus  is  multiplying  in  this  manner  for  several  generations  on  Grasses  during 
the  summer  in  its  uredo-form,  the  production  of  a  new  form  of  spores  begins  in  the 
older  uredo-fruits ;  the  long  two-celled  teleutospores  begin  to  be  formed  near  the 
roundish  uredospores  (Fig.  iij,  ///,  /).     The  formation  of  uredospores  in  the  uredo- 


fruits  then  entirely  ceases,  and  teleutospores  only  are  produced  (Fig.  »i,  II),  and  with 
them  the  period  of  vegetation  closes.  The  teleutospores  pereist  on  the  grass-haulms 
through  the  winter,  and  do  not  germinate  till  the  spring;  they  emit  from  their  two  cells 
short  septate  germinating  filaments  (Fig.  114,  ji,  B),  the  promyceiia,  at  the  ends  of 
which,  on  slender  branches,  the  sporidia  are  produced.  These  sporidia  develope  a  new 
mycelium  only  when  they  germinate  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  Barberry;  their 
mode  of  germination  differs  from  that  of  the  other  forms  of  spores,  their  germinating 
filaments  penetrating,  as  in  the  PeronosporeK,  into  and  through  the  epidermis- cell  (Fig. 
124,  C,  J^  and  i),  and  thus  reaching  the  parenchyma.     They  there  form  a  mycelium 
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whkh  produces  the  swelling  of  the  leaf  constituting  the  first  stage  which  we  considered, 
a  mycelium  which  bears  spermogonia  and  Kcidium- fruits. 

The  genus  Roeiirha  possesses  no  uredospores.  Its  kc id ium- fruits  which  make  their 
appearance  in  July  and  August  upon  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  fruits  of  the  FomaceiE 
(^nu,  Cydoaia,  Sorbui)  resemble  long-necked  flasks  And  may  become  as  much  as  eight 
millimetres  long;  they  open  either  at  their  apices  or  laterally  by  means  of  slits.  The 
chains  of  spores  present  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  also  in  other  instances,  that  between 
any  two  spores  there  lies  a  sterile  cell  which  subsequently  decays.  The  teleutuspore- 
fruits  belonging  to  Rorstelia  (formerly  known  as  Gjmnojporaagium)  appear  upon  species 
oi  Juniptnts  in  the  spring  as  spherical,  conical,  ciavate,  tongue- shaped,  or  palmate  gela- 
tinous masses  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour.  They  consist  of  closely-placed  basidia 
arising  from  the  mycelium  which  extends  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  in 
the  cortex  of  the  branches,  and  bearing  the  teteutospores.  The  teleutospores  resemble 
those  of  /Ecidiuirt  Bcrberidii,  and  like  them  produce  promycelia  on  germination,  the 
sporidia  of  which  reproduce  Roe-itcUa  with  xcidium- fruits  upon  the  leaves  of  Pomacez. 

Under  the  name  of  HypodermieiB  De  Bary  unites  the  Uredinex  with  the  Ustila- 
ginez,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  related  to  them.  The 
Uetilaglnes '  (Smuts)  are  parasitic  in  the  tissues  of  Phanerogams,  especially  of  Grasses, 
in  which  their  mycelium  ramifies  without  at  first  effecting  any  injury.  Itjs  only  when 
the  fructification,  consisting  of  spherical  dark-coloured  conidia,  is  formed  that  the 
vegetable  organ  in  which  it  occurs  becomes  deformed  :  this  usually  swells  up  into 
a  vesicle,  the  whole  ol  the  internal  tissue  being  absorbed  and  replaced  by  a  black 
powder,  the  conidia  of  the  Fungus.  Maize  seeds  are  in  this  way  converted  by  the 
Ustilago  Maidis  into  vesicles  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  which,  on  bursting,  liberate  the 
powdery  conidia;  Oats  attacked  by  the  smut  are  entirely  filled  with  the  conidia  of 
Tillctia  earici.  The  germinating  conidia  produce  a  small  promycellum  which  bears 
sporidia:  the  hyphz  developed  from  the  sporidia  penetrate  into  the  sprouting  grain 
and  the  mycelium  continues  to  grow  until  It  produces  conidia  in  the  ears. 


C.    The  Basidiomvcetes  *. 

Although  this  division  includes  the  brgest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Fungi,  yet 
it  is  just  here  that  our  knowledge  of  their  life-history  is  most  imperfect.  All  that 
is  certainly  known  is  that  the  basidiospores  developed  upon  the  large  fructifications 
consisting  of  masses  of  hyphse,  germinate,  forming  mycelia,  and  that  at  a  later 
period  these  mycelia  bear  fructifications.  A  development  of  sesual  organs,  by 
means  of  which  the  formation  of  the  fruit  could  take  place,  has  not  as  yet  been 
observed  upon  the  mycelium ;  still,  a  consideration  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  Ascomycetes,  more  especially  the  Discomycetes,  makes  it  at  least  probable  that 
the  spore -producing  fructification  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  fruit  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  as  yet  undiscovered  sexual  organs  existing  upon  the  mycelium'. 
However  this  may  be,  the  whole  process  of  development  naturally  divides  itself  in 

'  [Tulasne,  Meraoires  sur  les  UsCilagioecs ;  Ann,  Sci.  Nal.,  s<!r.  3,  VII,  s^r.  4,  II. — De  Bary, 
Untehi.  ueb.  die  Brandpilze,  Berlin  1S53. — Fischer  von  Waldheim,  Aper^u  systematique  des  Uslila- 
ginees,  Paris  1877. — De  Bary,  Pntomyett  nicrt»pomi  und  seine  Verwandten,  Bot.  Zcilg.  1874.] 

'  See  De  Bary,  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  Flechleii,  und  Myxomyeeten,  Leipiig  1866. 

'  [F'rom  the  researches  of  Brelcld  (Basidiomyceles,  1S77)  it  appears  Ihat  these  plants  have  no 
sexual  reproduction.  Their  large  fructificalions  are  comparable  to  ihe  asexual  conidia-bearing 
frucli  Heal  ions  of  the  Ascomycetes.  The  so-called  '  basidiospores '  are,  like  Ihe  '  lucdospores '  and 
'  leleu(os]>oreE'  of  the  .-ICcidionijcetcs,  merely  conidia.] 
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this  case  also  into  two  principal  stages,  the  first  being  that  of  a  filamentous  mycelium 
derived  from  the  spores,  the  second,  that  of  a  fructification  of  solid  tissue  pro- 
ducing numerous  spores.  No  other  organs  of  reproduction  are  known  lo  recur  with 
certainty  in  the  Basidiomycetes  (see  De  Bary,  loc.  cil.). 

The  external  form  and  the  internal  structure  of  these  fructifications  vary  to 
a  very  great  extent,  but  the  formation  of  the  spores  takes  place  upon  one  common 
plan.  Certain  branches  of  the  fertile  hyphse  become  swollen  so  as  to  be  club- 
shaped,  and  constitute  the  cells  which  bear  the  spores,  the  Basidia.  Each  basidium 
produces  simultaneously  two  or  more,  usually  four,  basidiospores  (or  even  eight). 
They  are  formed  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of  the  basidium  into  delicate  papillae 
which  become  spherically  or  ovally  dilated  at  their  free  ends ;  each  of  these  dilata- 
tions becomes  invested  by  a  firm  membrane,  and  is  a  spore  which  remains  for  a  time 
upon  the  pedicle  but  at  length  falls  off. 

The  baadia  are  developed  simultaneously  in  large  numbers  and  are  usually 
closely  arranged  parallel  10  each  other ;  in  this  way  the  hymenia  are  formed,  which, 
among  the  Hymenomycetes,  contain,  as  ia  the  Discomycetes,  sterile  cells  (para- 
physes)  among  the  fertile  ones  (basidia).  If  the  hymenial  layer  clothes  its  free 
external  surface,  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  gymnocarpous ;  if,  however,  it  lines 
cavities  within  its  tissue,  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  angiocarpous. 

The  majority  of  Basidiomycetes  grow  upon  humus,  or  soil  containing  decaying 
vegetable  matter ;  some  develope  their  mycelium  in  old  wood,  as  in  the  coriex 
of  living  tree-trunks ;  the  smaller  forms  use  fallen  leaves  and  decaying  branches  as 
their  substrata.  More  rarely  they  occur  as  true  parasites  upon  living  vegetable 
organs. 

The  following  account  will  suffice  to  draw  attention  (o  some  of  the  most  widely 
differing  forms  which  are  of  morphological  importance. 

(i)  The  simplest  form  of  fructification  is  found  in  Exobaeidium  Vttcotmi',  the 
mycelium  of  which  is  parasitic  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Vaedmum  Fiiii  idaa.  On 
the  surface  of  the  organs  which  it  has  attacked,  the  mycelium  directly  bears  a  hyme- 
nium  consisting  of  closely- packed  basidia,  each  bearing  four  spores. 

(a)  The  gelatinous  Fungi,  Tremellines,  which  grow  upon  dead  wood  or  upon  the 
trunks  of  old  living  trees,  produce  fructilicatians  of  a  gelatinous  consistency  and  of 
irregiUar  form,  usually  occurring  as  thick  rugose  incrustations.  The  delicate  hyphz 
run  in  the  gelatinous  mass  and  form  the  hymenia  at  the  surface.  The  formation  of  the 
spores  takes  place  in  a  more  complicated  manner  than  in  the  other  Basidiomycetes*.. 

(3)  Among  the  Hjnnenomycetes  the  best  known  and  most  abundant  species  are 
those  commonly  known  as  Mushrooms.  The  structure  which  is  usually  called  the  Fungus 
is  the  fructification  which  springs  from  a  mycelium  vegetating  in  the  ground,  or  on  wood 
or  some  other  substance.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the  cap  (^iVnu)  is  stalked;  onitsunder- 
Gurface  the  hymenial  layer  lies  upon  projections  of  the  substance  of  the  pileus  of  various 
forms.  In  the  genus  Agaricua  these  projections  consist  of  numerous  lamellx  attached 
vertically  and  running  radially  from  the  summit  of  the  stalk  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus; 
in  Cyclomyces  the  lamellae  form  concentric  circles;  in  Peljjvrtij  and  Dadalta  they  ana- 
stomose in  a  reticulate  manner ;  in  Boletut  they  form  closely  crowded  vertical  tubes ;  in 
Fiitulma  the  tubes  stand  alone;  in  Hjdnum  the  lower  side  of  the  pileus  is  covered  with  soft 

'  Woronin,  Bericht  der  naluif.  Gesellsch.  in  Freibui^.  vol.  IV.  1867. 

'  See  TuUsne,  Aun.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  3rd  series,  vol.  XIX.  [Also,  1*.  sir.  5,  XV.  and  Brefeid, 
;<«.  c-V.] 
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dependent  spines  like  icicles,  the  surface  of  wbicli  bears  the  hytnenium,  &c.  In  many 
cases  tbe  fructifi  cation  is  naked;  ia  others  the  lower  side  of  the  plleus  is  covered  with  a 
membraDe  which  is  afterwards  ruptured  (velum  partiale),  or  tlie  pileus  and  stalk  are  both 
enveloped  in  such  a  membrane  (velum  unrvertaW) ;  or  iinally,  in  a  few  species  (Amanita) 
both  are  found.  This  fonhation  of  a  Telum  is  connected  with  the  entire  growth  of 
the  whole  fructification ;  the  naked  pile!  are  essentially  gymnocarpous,  those  covered  by 
a  velum  indicate  a  transition  to  the  angiocarpous  fructi  Heat  ions  of  the  Gasteromycetes. 
Jgar'uui  •variectdor  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  intermediate  form  between  those  with  naked 
pileus  and  those  furnished  with  a  universal  velum.  The  fructification  in  this  species 
arises  as  a  slender  cone  on  the  mycelium  (Fig.  115,  /,  a,  6),  consisting  of  parallel 


hypha;  growing  at  the  apex  (/,  e) ;  an  outer  layer  of  hyphx  is  present  at  an  early  stage 
surrounding  the  whole  body  as  a  loose  envelope;  afterwards  the  direction  of  growth 
alters,  the  branches  of  the  hyphz  turn  outwards  beneath  the  apex  (II,  III)  and  thus  form 
the  pileus  (IF),  the  margin  of  which  continues  to  grow  centrifugally  j  the  lamellx  are 
formed  on  its  under-surface :  as  the  distance  of  the  margin  of  the  pileus  from  the  stalk 
increases,  the  loose  peripheral  layer  of  hyphie  becomes  stretched  (If,  -u),  and  forms  a 
rudimentary  universal  velum.  An  example  of  the  formation  of  a  stalked  pileus  with  a  partial 
veium  is  afforded  by  the  common  mushroom  (jlgaricui  campeilrh).  Fig.  336  shows  at  W  a 
small  piece  of  the  greatly  extended  reticulately  anastomosing  mycelium  (»>),  from  which 
springanumber  of  fructilications;  these  are  at  first  solid  pear-shaped  bodies  composed 
of  young  hyphx  all  similar  to  one  another.  At  an  early  stage  the  tissue  of  hyphx  gives 
way  beneath  the  apex,  leaving  an  annular  afr-cavity  (//,  I),  the  upper  wall  of  which  forms 
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the  under-side  of  the  pileus ;  and  from  this  the  radial  h^menial  lamellx  grow  downwards 
{III,  I),  filling  up  the  air-cavity.    The  hypba:  run  from  the  base  of  the  whole  fructification 
to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  air-cavity;  the  tissue  lying  in 
the  centre  elongates  into  the  stalk  (/f,  j(),  while  the  distance  from  it  of  the  margin  of 
the  pileus  constantly  increases ;  the  hypha;  which  lie  beneath  the  air-cavity  that  con- 
tains the  lameUx  become  stretched  in  consequence,  and  separate  from  the  stem  from 
below  upwards,  forming  a  membrane  (r,  v),  running  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk 
beneath  the  lamella  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  into  which  their  hyphse  are  continued. 
When  at  length  the  pileus  eslends  horizontally  from  the  elongation  of  the  tissues,  the 
membrane  (velum)  becomes  detached 
from  its  margin,  and  hangs  from  the 
stem  like  a  ruffle  {anmiitu).     (Compare 
also  Fig.  79,  p.  96,  Boletui  JIaviduil) 

The  hymenium,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  covers  the  surface  of  the 
lamelliform,  peg-shaped,  or  tubular 
projections  of  the  under-side  of  the 
pileus.  A  transverse  section  of  the 
latter  across  the  hynienium  gives,  in  all 
three  cases,  nearly  the  same  figure,  as 
is  seen  in  Fig.  117,  drawn  from  Agaricui 
eampeitris.  A  shows  a  piece  of  the  disc 
of  the  pileus  cut  transversely,  b  the 
substance  of  the  pileus,  I  the  lamellx; 
in  Japieceofa  lamella  is  more  strongly 
magnified  to  show  the  course  of  the 
hyphse.  The  substance  of  the  lamella, 
called  the  Trama  ((),  consists  of  rows 
of  long  cells,  which  diverge  from  the 
centre  right  and  left  to  the  outside, 
where  the  cells  of  the  hyphz  are  short 
and  round,  and  form  the  sub-hymenial 
layer  {ib  in  B  and  C),  From  these  short 
cells  spring  the  club-shaped  cells  (5), 
densely  crowded  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  lamella,  forming 
together  the  hymenial  layer  (£,  bj). 
Many  of  these  remain  sterile,  and  are 
called  Farafbytei,  others  produce  the 
spores  and  are  the  Bajiditi.  Kach  basi- 
dium  produces  in  this  species  only  two, 
F1C117 — iiatuuiiam^trt!:  unamt  oi x\k  tnmtr\am:  A.s    j„  other  Hymenomycctes  usuallv  four 

.lll[hlli  mijniSid  i  C  J  F»"  of  B  W  35rf.  Th(  jmuoplMni  li  indfcMtd  bj  '  '  / 

Sue  doit.  spores.    The  basidium  first  of  all  puts 

out  as  many  slender  branches  [>')  as 
there  are  spores  to  be  formed ;  each  of  these  branches  swells  at  the  end,  the  swelling 
increases  and  becomes  3  spore  (j",  j'"),  which  falls  from  the  stalk  on  which  it  was 
placed,  leaving  it  behind  {i""). 

On  the  formation  of  the  tissue  of  this  group  only  one  further  remark  need  be  made ; 
that  in  the  fructiti cation  of  some  AgaricinsE  (r.^.  Lmtar'au)  some  of  the  much-branched 
hyphx  are  transformed  into  laticiferous  vessels,  from  which  large  quantities  of  latex  flow 
out  when  they  are  injured. 

(+)    The  OasteromyoeteB '  agree  with  the  previous  group  in  the  mode  of  formation 

'  [De  Bary,  Motphol.  und  Physiol,  d.  Pilie,  1866. — Brefcld,  Basidiomyceles,  p  175.] 
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of  their  spiores  (eight  spores  are  often  produced  on  a  basidium) ;  but  their  fnictilkatiODs 
are  always  angiocarffous.  The  bymenia  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  fructification, 
which  is  at  first  usually  spherical,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  present  externally  any  distinc- 
tion of  parts.  The  spores  are  disseminated  by  means  of  remarkable  differentiations  of 
the  different  layers,  the  growth  of  particular  masses  of  tissue,  or  the  simple  bursting 
of  the  outer  layer  {the  ptriJium).  The  nature  of  these  processes,  which  are  extremely 
various  in  their  external  appearance,  may  be  understood  from  two  examples.  The  first 
example,  CruclAaium  iiulgnre',  is  selected  frpm  the  beautiful  Ifidul&rleffl.  The  my- 
celium forms  a  small  white  crust  of  branched  hyphx,  which  extend  over  the  surface  of 
wood.  In  the  middle  of  the  crust  the  filaments  are  interwoven  into  a  roundish  body,  the 
rudiment  of  the  fructification ;  this  grows  by  the  intercalation  of  new  branches  of  the 
hyphx,  and  gradually  assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  The  outer  hyphz  form  at  an  early 
stage  yellowish-brown  branches,  which  are  again  branched  and  directed  outwards,  form- 
ing a  dense  covering  of  hair.     While  the  spherical  fructification  is  becoming  changed 


into  a  cylinder,  a  large  number  of  brown  threads  shoot  out  from  it  (Fig.  3j8,  C,  if), . 
which  form  a  firmly-woven  layer,  the  outer  peridium,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  a  dense 
mass  of  radially  projecting  hairs.  The  wails  of  the  hyphi  of  this  part  assume  a  dark 
colour,  but  the  inner  tissue  remains  colourless  (Fig.  zz8,  j1);  its  apex  increases  in 
breadth,  the  hairs  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  outer  peridium  ceases  to  exist  at 
the  apex  (Fig.  319,  of).  In  the  meantime  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  commences  in 
the  interior  of  the  Fungus,  which  is  at  firet  formed  of  densely-woven  much-branched 
hyphx,  enclosing  amongst  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  which  gives  the  whole 
a  white  appearance.  Certain  portions  of  the  air-containing  tissue  become  mucilaginous 
and  freed  from  air;  between  the  threads  is  formed  in  some  places  a  hygroscopic 
transparent  jelly,  while  in  others  none  is  produced.  The  conversion  into  mucilage 
begins  first  below  the  surface  of  the  white  medulla  (Fig,  iiB,  A),  and  its  outer  layer  is 
thus  transformed  into  an  inner  peridium  which  is  a  colourless  sac  projecting  beyond  the 

'  Compare  Sachs  in  Bot.  Zeilg.  1855.    [See  also  Tulasne,  Annates  des  Sci.  Nat.  1844,  vol.  1; 
Eidam,  in  Cobn's  Beitnige,  vol.  1,  1877.] 
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dark  outer  peridium,  and  composed  chiefly  (^  branches  of  hyphx  running  longitudinally 
upwards  (Figs.  129  and  zjo,  if).  While  this  ditferentiatlon  is  proceeding  from  below 
upwards,  small  mucilaginous  areola;  form  at  certain  points  in  a  deep  layer  of  the  white 
air-containing  medulla,  also  proceeding  from  below  upwards,  like  nil  the  succeeding 
differentiations  (Fig.  aaS,  B,  and  Fig.  2t9).  The  formation  of  mucilage  advances  at 
the  same  time  from  the  inner  peridium  inwards,  and  leaves  round  each  of  the  muci- 
laginous areoix  a  border  of  air-containing  tissue  (Fig.  aig),  which  afterwards  developes, 
by  the  dense  interweaving  of  its  branched  hyphx,  into  a  firm  envelope  consbting  of  two 
layers,  in  which  the  mucilaginous  areola  lies.  Each  of  these  areolz  becomes  a  hyme- 
nial  chamber.     While  the  centre  of  the  Fungus  is  becoming  changed  into  mucilage, 


the  chambers  grow  into  lenticular  bodies ;  a  mucilaginous  point  has  appeared  at  an 
early  stage  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  each  chamber,  and  forms  its  umbilicus. 
From  it  a  denser  bundle  of  threads  runs  downwards  to  the  peridium,  the  umbilical 
bundle  (Fig.  339,  n,  and  Fig.  ijo,  m) ;  this  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  conical  bag  (t) 
which  surrounds  the  bundle  like  a  loose  sheath.  This  sheath  eventually  becomes 
mucilaginous;  the  bundle  runs  upwards  into  the  mucilaginous  depression  of  the 
umbilicus,  where  it  is  resolved  into  its  threads  which  are  now  more  loosely  connected. 
The  mucilaginous  tissue  in  the  interior  of  each  chamber  disa|^>ears,  leaving  a  len- 
ticular space  similar  in  form  to  the  chamber  itself;  and  from  the  inner  layers  of  the 
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hyphx  of  the  chamber  branches  now  arise  which  are  directed  inwards  and  form  the 
hymenium.  Each  chamber  is  therefore  clothed  on  its  inner  surface  bf  a  hymenial 
layer  formed  of  paraphyses  and  basidia;  each  of  the  basidia  produces  four  spores 
on  short  stalks.  As  the  Fungus  matures,  the  upper  part  of  the  pcridium  becomes 
stretched  and  flat,  forming  the  Bpiphragm;  it  afterwards  ruptures  and  disappears,  and 
the  Fungus  thus  opens  into  a  cup.  The  mucilage  which  surrounds  the  chambers  dries 
up,  and  the  chambers  now  lie  free  in  the  cup  formed  by  the  pteridium,  held  by  their 
umbilical  bundles,  which,  when  moistened,  may  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  If  we 
,  imagine  the  chambers  more  namerous  and  more  closely  packed  and  with  less  dense  walls, 
we  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  roundish  cell-like  loculi  which  occur  in  the  fructification 
of  other  Gasteromycetes  (as  Ocla-viama,  Sclerederma,  &c.). 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  changes  produced  in  the  FliaJloidea'  by  internal 
diBcrentiation  of  the  tissues;  but  of  these  only  the  most  important  points  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Phallus  impudicus.  Here  also  the  young  fructi  Heat  ion 
formed  on  the  underground  perennial  mycelium  is  at  first  a  homogeneous  convolution 
of  hyphal  filaments,  in  which  dllFerentiation  begins  and  advances  during  growth. 
When  the  body  has  attained  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's  or  even  a  goose's  egg, 
a  longitudinal  section  gives  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  tji.  The  tissue 
consists  at  this  time  of  dilTerent  portions  which  may  be  classified  into  four  groups — 
(i)  The  peridium,  composed  of  an  outer  Rrm,  thick,  white  membrane  (a),  of  an  inner 
white,  firm,  but  thin  membrane  (i)i  and  of  an  intermediate  thick  layer  of  mucilaginous 
hyphz  {g),  (the  gelatinous  layer):  (i)  The  spore-forming  apparatus  or  QUba  (jf), 
bounded  on  the  outside  by  the  inner  peridium  (i),  on  the  inside  by  a  firm  thick  layer 
(r)  from  which  walls  project  outwards  united  in  a  honeycomb  manner  dividing  the 
gleba  into  a  number  of  chambers.  In  these  chambers  the  fertile  branches  of  the  hypha 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  on  their  basidia  are  formed  four  or  more  spores ;  so 
that,  when  ripe,  the  dark-green  gleba  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  spores: 
(3)  The  stalk  (jf),  formed  of  air-containing  tissue  hollowed  into  a  large  number  of 
very  narrow  chambers;  its  axial  portion  is  transformed  into  a  deliquescent  jelly,  and 
the  canal  thus  formed  is  open  above  in  some  individuals,  in  others  it  is  closed  by 
the  inner  peridium ;  (4)  The  Cup  (n)  forms  a  low  broad  column  of  firmer  tissue, 
the  outer  part  running  upwards  into  the  inner  peridium,  and  sending  up  at  the  same 
time  a  layer  which  becomes  softer  between  the  stalk  and  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  gleba  (r) ;  the  base  of  the  cup  is  continuous  with  the  outer  firm  peridium.  In 
this  state  the  spores  ripen ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  dissemination  a  great  elon- 
gation of  the  stalk  (it)  takes  place;  the  peridium  is  ruptured  at  the  apex,  the  gleba 
becomes  detached  from  the  inner  pieridium,  this  latter  splitting  at  *,  and  the  mem- 
brane 1  becoming  detached  below.  The  gleba  is  by  this  means  raised  up  high  above  the 
peridium  on  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  while  the  stalk  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  la 
inches.  This  elongation  is  brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  its  chambers,  which 
give  the  mature  stalk  the  appearance  of  a  coarsely  porous  sponge ;  it  increases  in 
thickness  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  length.  The  spores  now  drop  off  the  gleba 
in  masses,  the  sporiferous  hyphsE  deliquescing  into  thick  tenacious  mucilage ;  till  at  last 
nothing  remains  of  the  gleba  but  the  membrane  (r)  with  its  honeycombed  walls,  which 
depends  like  a  frill  from  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  and  is  called  the  pileus.  The  peculiari- 
ties in  the  details  of  these  processes  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  in  different  species  of  the 
PhalloideK. ^ 

■  [De  Bary,  Beitr.  lur  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  lict  Pilze.  1.  1864.] 
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GROUP   II. 
MUSCINE^. 


The  Liverworts  (Hepaticae)  and  Mosses  (Musci),  which  are  comprised  under 
the  term  Muscinere,  are  distinguished  by  a  sharply-defined  Alternation  of  Generations. 
From  the  germinating  spore  is  developed  either  immediately  a  sexual  generation 
rich  in  chlorophyll  and  self- supporting  (as  in  most  Hepaticce),  or  a  confervoid 
thallus  is  first  formed  {Proionema),  out  of  which  the  sexual  generation  grows  as 
a  lateral  shoot  (as  in  some  Hepaticx  and  all  Mosses).  In  the  female  sexual  organ 
of  this  first  generation  there  arises,  as  a  new  generation — the  result  of  fertilisation — 
a  structure  of  an  entirely  different  form,  which  is  destined  exclusively  for  the 
asexual  production  of  spores.  Without  being  organically  united  to  the  previous 
generation,  this  structure  is  nevertheless  nourished  by  it,  and  appears,  when  ob- 
served externally,  simply  as  its  fruit,  like  the  smaller  fructifications  of  the  Thallo- 
phytes.  Since  however  it  is  an  organism  of  an  altogether  peculiar  kind,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  give  it  a  special  name,  which  shall  at  once  exclude  any  false  analogy'; 
I  propose  therefore  to  call  it  the  Sporogonium. 

The  Sexual  GttteraHon  (Oophore)  of  Muscuie£  which  is  produced  directly  from 
the  spore  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  protonema,  is  either  a  Hat  leafless  thallus, 
as  in  many  Hepaticae,  or  a  slender  leafy  stem,  often  much  branched.  In  both  cases, 
which  are  united  by  gradual  transitional  forms*,  a  number  of  root-hairs  are  usually 
formed,  which  fix  the  thallus  or  the  stem  to  the  substratum.  In  some  cases  this 
vegetative  body  scarcely  attains  a  length  of  i  mm.,  but  in  others  as  much  as 
from  lo  to  30  cm.  or  even  more,  and  ramifies  copiously.  In  some  of  the  smallest 
forms  its  term  of  life  is  limited  to  only  a  few  weeks  or  months;  in  most  it  may 
be  said  to  be  unlimited,  since  the  thallus  or  the  leaf-bearing  stem  continually  grows 
at  its  apex  or  by  a  process  of  renewal  (Innovation),  while  the  oldest  parts  die  off 
behind.  In  this  manner  the  branches  become  finally  independent  plants ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  muUiplication  by  gemmas,  stolons,  detached  buds,  the  transformation 
of  hairs  into  protonema  (in  Mosses),  &c.,  serves  not  only  to  increase  enormously 
the  number  of  individuals  formed  by  the  asexual  method,  but  is  also  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  social  or  cespitose  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants.  Many  Mosses 
in  particular,  even  those  which  only  rarely  fructify,  may  in  this  manner  form  dense 
masses  extending  over  considerable  areas  (as  Sphagnum,  Hypnum,  Mnium,  &c.). 


'  It  is  incorrect,  for  instance,  lo  regard  Ihe  'frail '  of  a  Moss  as  the  morphological  equivaLent  of 
the  sporangium  of  a  Rhizocarp  or  of  the  fruit  of  a  Phanerogam. 

*  From  the  great  similarity  of  the  true  l«afless  thallus  of  some  Hepalicse  to  the  Ihalloiil  stemt 
of  others  furnished  with  leaves  on  Ihe  under  side,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  '  thalloid 
forms'  for  both  ;  the  term  including  both  a  true  thallua  if.g.  AaAaetrai)  and  also  a  thalloid  stem 
(as  in  Martkantia). 
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The  sexual  organs  are  Antktridia  and  Arehtgonia.  The  mature  anlheridium  is 
&  body  with  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk,  of  a  spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  club-shaped  form, 
tlie  outer  layer  of  its  cells  forming  a  sac-like  wall,  while  each  of  the  smalt  and  very 
numetoos  crowded  cells  enclosed  within  it  developes  an  antherozoJd.  The  anthec- 
ozoids  are  6«ed  by  the  rupiure  of  the  wall  of  tfae  antheridium  at  the  apex;  they 
are  spirally  coiled  threads  thicker  at  the  posterior  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point  at 
the  anterior  end,  at  w)uch  are  placed  two  long  fine  cilia,  the  vibrations  of  which 
cause  their  motion.  The  female  organs,  which  since  the  time  of  Bischoff  have  been 
called  archegonia,  are,  when  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  fertilised,  flask-shaped 
bodies  bulging  from  a  narrow  base  and  prolonged  into  a  long  neck.  The  wall 
of  the  ventral  portion  encloses  the  central  cell,  the  inferior  and  larger  part  of  which 
forms  the  oosphere.  Above  this  begins  a  row  of  cells  which  passes  through  the 
neck  in  an  axial  direction,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  cells  which  form  the 
so-called  'Stigma.'  The  cells  of  this  axjal  row  become  broken  up  before  fertili- 
sation, and  transformed  into  mucilage  which  finally  swells  up  and  forces  apart  the 
four  stigmatic  cells.  In  this  manner  an  open  canal  is  formed,  which  leads  down 
as  far  as  the  oosphere,  and  enables  the  antherozoids  to  enter  it. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  origin  of  the  sexual  organs  of  Muscinese  is  of 
great  importance.  In  the  thalloid  Hepatic»  these  organs  arise  behind  the 
growing  apex  from  the  superficial  cells  of  the  thallus  or  of  the  prostrate  thalloid 
stem,  or  on  specially  metamorphosed  branches  (as  in  the  Marchantiex) ;  in  the 
foUose  Jungermannies  and  in  the  Mosses  not  only  the  antheridia  but  also  the 
archegonia  may  be  formed  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot  or  from  segments 
of  it;  in  this  case  they  may  take  the  place  of  leaves,  or  of  lateral  shoots,  or 
even  of  hairs.  Thus  the  antheridia  appear  as  metamorphosed  trichomes  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  Radula,  as  metamorphosed  shoots  in  Sphagnum,  as  apical 
structures  and  also  as  metamorphosed  leaves  in  Fenlinalis.  In  the  same  manner 
the  first  archegonium  of  ihe  fertile  shoots  of  Andreaa  and  Radula  arises  from  the 
apical  cell,  the  later  ones  from  iu  last  segments;  and  this  is  probably  the  case  in 
Sphagnum. 

The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  usually  produced  in  great  numbers  in  close 
proximity;  in  the  thalloid  forms  of  the  Hcpaticse  they  are  generally  enveloped 
by  later  outgrowths  of  the  thallus;  in  the  fobose  Jungermannie»  and  in  Mosses 
several  archegonia  are  commonly  surrounded  by  an  investment  formed  of  leaves 
which  is  termed  the  Perichatium  ;  in  Mosses  the  antheridia  (with  sometimes  some 
archegonia)  are  usually  borne  in  this  manner  also,  while  the  antheridia  of  the 
Jungermanntex  and  of  Sphagnum  stand  alone.  Very  commonly,  especially  in  the 
foliose  kinds,  Paraphysts,  i.e.  articulated  threads  or  narrow  leaf-Uke  plates  of  cells, 
are  developed  by  the  side  of  the  sexual  organs.  Besides  the  perichEctium,  there 
is  also  often  in  Hepaticx  (but  not  in  Mosses)  a  so-called  Ptrigynium,  which  grows 
as  an  annular  wall  at  the  bjkse  of  the  archegonia,  and  finally  surrounds  them  as  an 
open  sac. 

The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore),  the  Sporogonium,  arises  in  the  archego- 
niimi  from  the  fertilised  oosphere  (oospore).  It  first  developes  by  repeated  cell- 
divisions  into  an  ovoid  embryo,  growing  at  the  end  turned  towards  the  neck  of 
the  archegonium,  that  is,  the  apex.     Its  final  form  is  very  different  in  different 
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sections.  In  its  lowest  type  (in  Riccia)  it  is  a  globe,  the  outer  cell-layer  forming 
the  wall,  while  alt  the  inner  cells  become  spores.  In  all  other  cases  the  sporo- 
gonium  becomes  differentiated  externally  into  a  stalk,  which  may  be  short  or 
long  and  slender,  termed  the  Sda,  and  which  penetrates  into  the  bottom  of  the 
archegonium  and  even  into  the  underlying  tissue,  its  base  often  becoming  dilated, 
forming  the  Foot,  and  a  Capsule  (Urn  or  Theca)  turned  towards  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium,  in  which  the  spores  arise.  Together  with  the  spores,  long  cells 
thickened  by  spiral  bands,  the  Elattrs,  are  also  produced  in  most  Hepatic^.  The 
internal  differentiation  of  the  spore-capsule  is,  in  addition  to  this,  very  varied,  and 
attains  a  very  high  degree  of  complexity,  especially  in  the  Mosses. 

While  the  sporogonium  is  developing,  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium 
also  continues  to  grow ;  its  cells  rapidly  increase  in  number,  and  it  thus  becomes 
broader,  enclosing  the  young  sporogonium,  and,  in  this  condition,  is  termed  the 
Calyptra.  Its  behaviour  supplies  distinctive  characters  for  the  larger  groups.  In 
the  lowest  Hepaticae  {Riceid)  the  sporogonium  remsuns  always  enclosed  in  the 
calyptra;  in  the  higher  Hepalicse  it  protrudes  only  after  the  ripening  of  the  spores, 
its  seta  elongating  suddenly,  and  the  capsule  protruding  from  the  ruptured  calyptra 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  spores,  the  calyptra  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  seta  as  a  cup-like  membranoas  structure.  In  the  typical  Mosses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  young  sporogonium  first  assumes  the  form  of  a  greatly  elongated 
fusiform  body,  which,  even  before  the  development  of  the  capsule,  exerts  a  strong 
upward  pressure  upon  the  calyptra,  which  becomes  ruptured  at  its  base,  and 
is  raised  up  by  the  young  sporogonium  in  various  forms;  the  seta  penetrates 
deep  down  into  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  as  a  sheath 
( Vaginidd). 

The  spores  of  the  Muscines  arise  in  fours ;  the  mother-cells — which  had 
previously  been  united  into  a  tissue  with  the  surrounding  cell-layers,  but  had 
become  isolated  even  before  the  formation  of  the  spores — show  a  rudimentary 
division  into  two  previous  to  complete  division  into  four.  The  number  of  the 
mother-cells  and  the  place  where  they  are  produced  in  the  sporogonium  depends 
essentially  on  the  internal  differentiation  of  the  latter.  The  ripe  spores  show  a 
thin  cuticle  (the  exospore)  provided  with  small  excrescences,  which  is  ruptured  on 
germination  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  (the  endospore).  Their  contents  con- 
sist, in  addition  to  colourless  protoplasm,  of  chbrophyll-granules,  starch,  and  oil. 

The  Differenliation  of  the  Tissues  of  MuscinesB  is  very  various,  and  more  con- 
siderable than  in  the  Algae,  but  less  so  than  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Fibro- 
vascular  bundles  are  not  found ;  only  in  the  stem  and  leaf-veins  of  the  more  perfect 
Mosses  is  an  axial  bundle  of  elongated  cells  differentiated,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  slight  indication  of  a  fibro- vascular  system.  The  Marchantieae,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  on  the  upper  side  of  their  thalloid  stems,  and  the  Mosses  on 
their  thecE,  a  distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  which  usually  also  forms  stomata. 
The  cell-walls  of  the  Muscineas  are  generally  firm,  often  thick,  tough,  and  elastic, 
and  in  this  case  frequently  of  a  brown,  bright  red,  or  violet  colour.  The  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  jelly  and  mucilage,  so  general  in  the  Thallophytes,  is  not 
found  in  the  Muscinese,  with  the  exception  of  certain  processes  in  the  mother-cells 
of  the  spores.     Various  forms  of  thickening  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
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spore -capsule,  in  the  spiral  bands  of  the  elaters  of  Hepaticae,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  epidermis  and  peristome  of  the  thecse  of  Mosses. 

Clajiificatiim  of  Muieima.  The  sexual  geoeratioD  is  developed  from  the  spore, 
generally  after  the  previous  formation  of  a  protonema.  It  is  the  longest-lived  of  the 
two  generations,  and  constitutes  the  self-supporting  vegetative  body  of  these  plants, 
'  presenting  either  a  flat  dichotomously  branched  thallus,  or  a.  thallotd  stem,  or  a  filiform 
stalk  furnished  with  from  two  to  four  rows  of  leaves.  True  fibro -vascular  bundles 
are  not  developed.  The  archegonia  and  antheridia  are,  except  in  the'  simplest  thaltold 
forms,  stalked  multicellular  bodies,  usually  free,  but  sometimes  buried  in  neighbouring 
masses  of  tissue  from  the  subsequent  growth  of  these  latter.  The  central  cell  of  the 
ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  undergoes  division,  a  ventral  canal-cell  being  cut  off, 
and  the  remainder  of  its  protoplasm  constitutes  the  oosphere  by  rejuvenescence.  The 
antherozoids  are  spirally  coiled  threads  with  two  cilia  on  the  anterior  pointed  end. 

The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  arises  from  the  fertilised  oosphere  within  the 
actively  growing  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium,  which  becomes  developed  into  the 
calyptra.  The  sporogonium  is  nourished  by  the  sexual  plant;  it  has  therefore  no 
independent  existence,  and  appears  externally  as  an  appendage  to  it.  It  is  usually  a 
stalked  capsule,  in  which  usually  a  number  of  cells  are  developed  into  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  spores;  and  from  these  the  spores  are  formed  by  division  into  four  after 
bipartition  has  commenced  but  has  not  been  completed. 

(i)  Eefatica.  The  sexual  generation  arises  either  directly  from  the  spore  or  with 
the  intervention  of  a  small  inconsiderable  protonema.  It  is  developed  as  a  flat  dicho- 
tomously branched  thallus  or  a  thalloid  stem,  or  finally  as  a  filiform  stalk  furnished  with 
two  or  three  rows  of  leaves.  This  vegetative  body  is  usually  broadly  expanded  and 
clings  closely  to  the  ground  or  to  some  other  substratum ;  even  when  the  stems  grow 
erect  there  is  still  an  evident  tendency  towards  the  distinction  of  an  upper  (dorsal)  and 
an  under  (ventral)  surface.  The  mode  of  growth  is  hence  always  distinctly  bilateral. 
The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  remains  surrounded  by  the  calyptra  until  the 
spores  are  ripe;  the  calyptra  is  usually  at  length  ruptured  at  the  apex,  and  remains  at 
the  base  of  the  sporogonium  as  an  open  sheath,  while  the  free  spore-capsule  projects 
above  its  apex,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  spores.  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  arise 
either  from  the  whole  of  the  cells  except  those  of  the  single  layer  which  forms  the  wait 
of  the  capsule,  or  the  intermediate  cells  commonly  become  developed  into  elaters:  a 
columella  is  present  only  in  the  Anthocerotei. 

(i)  Muici.  The  sexual  generation  is  developed  from  the  spore  with  the  intervention 
of  a  protonema  consisting  of  branched  rows  of  cells  and  often  vegetating  for  a  con- 
siderable time  independently,  even  when  it  has  already  produced  leafy  stems  by  lateral 
budding.  The  vegetative  body  is  here  always  a  cormophyte,  a  filiform  stem  furnished 
with  leaves  in  two,  three,  or  four  rows,  usually  without  any  definitely  indicated  bilateral 
structure,  and  generally  branched  in  a  monopodial,  never  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  is  only  at  first  formed  in  the  calyptra ;  after- 
wards this  is  usually  ruptured  below  (at  the  vaginula),  and  raised  up  by  the  apex  of 
the  sporogonium,  which  it  covers  like  a  cap.  The  capsule,  which  is  now  first  developed, 
produces  the  sjKires  from  an  inner  layer  of  tissue,  while  a  large  central  mass  of  tissue 
remains  sterile  and  forms  the  columella.  The  wall  of  the  capsule  is  covered  by  a 
distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  the  upper  part  of  which  usually  becomes  detached 
from  the  lower  part  (the  Urn)  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  spores. 
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(i)  The  Sexual  Gtntration  (Oophore)  is  developed,  in  some  genera,  directly 
from  the  germinating  spore,  its  first  divisions  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  cellular 
lamina  or  a  mass  of  (issue  which  fixes  itself  by  root-hairs  and  produces  the  tballus 
by  growth  at  its  apex,  as  in  Anthoctros  and  Ptilia.  In  other  cases  the  body  wliich 
results  from  the  divisions  of  ihe  spore  first  forms  a  narrow  ribbon-like  lamina  of 
ceUs,  the  apical  cell  of  which  becomes  subsequently  the  apical  cell  of  a  stem,  and 
its  segments  form  leaves,  as  in  Jungtrmanma  hiaupidaia  (according  to  Hofmeister). 
Or  again,  the  bud  of  a  leafy  stem  springs  immediately  from  the  spore  (Frullania 
dilalata).  In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  a  protonema  is  fonned  ;  the  endospore 
which  grows  out  into  the  form  of  a  tube  produces  a  short  articulated  filament  on 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  ihallus  are  formed  as  lateral  shoots,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  leaf-buds  of  Mosses  on  the  protonema  {e.g.  Aneura  palmala,  Marchatilia). 
In  Radula  the  spore  produces  first  of  all  a  fiat  plate  of  cells,  from  which  the  first 
bud  of  the  leafy  stem  springs  laterally  (Hofmeister),  a  process  which  finds  its  ana- 
logue among  Mosses. 

The  vegetative  body  of  Hepaticae  is  always  formed  in  a  distinctly  bilateral 
manner;  its  free  side,  turned  towards  the  light,  is  differently  organised  from  that 
which  faces  and  often  clings  closely  to  the  substratum  and  is  not  exposed  to  light. 

In  the  greater  number  of  families  and  genera  the  vegetative  body  is  a  broad, 
flat  or  curled  plate  of  tissue,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  millimetres  to  several 
centimetres ;  and  is  cither  a  true  thallus  without  any  formation  of  leaves,  as  in 
Anthoctros,  Melsgeria,  and  Aneura,  or  lamellifonn  outgrowths  arise  on  the  under 
or  shady  side,  which  at  the  same  time  produces  root-hairs ;  and  these  outgrowths 
may  be  looked  on  as  leaves.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  common  expression  for  these 
forms  extremely  similar  in  habit,  they  may  be  comprised  under  the  lenn  Thalloid', 

'  Mirbel,  Ueber  Marchutia,  in  the  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sci.  de  I'lnst.  de  France,  vol.  XIII, 
183S-G.  W.  Bischoff.m  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Leopold.  Carol.  1835.  vol.  XVII.  pt.  j.— C.  M.  Gottsche. 
ibid.,  vol.  XX.  pt.  1.— Gottsche  Lindenberg  u.  Esenbeck,  Synopsis  Hcpaticanim,  Niirnberg,  1844. — 
Hofmeister,  Vcrgleich  Untersuchungen,  1851.^ — [On  the  GcrmiDation,  Development,  and  Fnictifica< 
lion  of  the  Higher  Cryptogam ia :  Ray  Society.  186].] — Kny,  Enlwickelung  derlaubigen  Lebermoose; 
Jahrb,  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  p.  66,  and  Enlwickelung  der  Ricden.  ibid.,  vol.  V.  p.  359.— Thurel.  in 
Annal.desSci.  Nat.  1851,  vol.  XVI  (Antheridia).—  Strasburger,Geschlechtsorgane  u,  Befnichtung  bei 
Marchantia;  Jahrb,  Tiir  wiss,  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  409;  [also  Befnichtung  und  Zelltheilung,  1878]. 
—  Leitgeb,  Wachstbumsgeschichte  der  Radula  complanala :  Sitiungsber.  der  Wiener  Acad.  1871. 
vol.  LXIII.— Ibid.,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  no.  34.  and  187a.  no.  3— A  portion  of  what  is  said  about  the 
apical  growth  of  Jungenoanaiex  is  derived  from  communications  by  letter  from  Leitgeb. — Janc- 
zcwski.  Bot.  Zeitg,  1 87 j.'— [Leitgeb,  Unicrs.  ueb.  Lebetmoose,  1874-78.  Gocbel,  Zur  vergl.  Anat 
der  Marchanlieen,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  IL  3.  iSgo,] 

'  [The  lenn  'thalloid'  is  here,  sa  on  p.  343,  prererred  to  (he  one  in  more  general  use, 
■  frondose.'] 
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in  contrast  to  the  Foliose  Hepaticce  belonging  to  the  family  of  Jungermannies,  the 
vegetative  body  of  which  consists  of  a  small  slender  filifomi  stem,  bearing  distinctly 
differentiated  leaves  {Jungermanttia,  Radula,  Masligobryum,  Frullania,Lpphocolea,  Sec). 
Between  the  thalloid  and  foliose  forms  of  this  family  are  some  which  present  various 
Stages  of  transition  (as  Fossombronia  and  Blasia). 

The  leaves  of  all  HepaticEe  are  eimplc  plates  of  cells,  in  which  even  the 
mid-rib  usual  in  the  leaves  of  Mosses  is  always  wanting. 

In  most  of  the  thalloid  forms  the  growing  apical  region  of  each  shoot 
(Fig.  332,  s)  lies  in  an  anterior  depression,  produced  by  tbe  more  rapid  growth  in 
length  and  breadth  of  the  cells  which  are  derived  right  and  lefl  from  the  seg- 
ments of  the  apical  cell.  In  the  Anthoceroteae,  Riccieae,  and  Marchantics,  there 
is  a  group  of  apical  cells,  and  tbe  terminal  branching  is  truly  dichotomous.  In 
the  thalloid  Jungermanniese,  there  is  a  single  apical  cell;  the  terminal  branches 
originate  from  the  youngest  segments  of  this  cell,  and,  from  their  position  in  tbe 


depression  and  their  active  growth,  push  aside  the  apex  of  the  primary  shoot, 
and  form  with  it  a  fork  (false  dichotomy).  In  the  angle  between  the  two  bifur- 
cations the  permanent  tissue  increases  more  rapidly,  and  forms,  so  long  as  the  two 
forks  are  still  very  short,  a  projection  (Fig.  333, _/",/")  which  overtops  and  separates 
the  apical  regions,  but  which,  when  the  forks  are  longer,  is  in  turn  overtaken  by  them, 
and  now  appears  as  an  indented  angle  of  the  older  fork  (_/).  The  filiform  stem 
of  the  foliose  Jungermanniese,  on  the  other  hand,  ends  in  a  bud  as  a  more  or  less 
prominent  vegetative  cone,  with  a  strongly  arched  apical  cell.  In  this  case  also  the 
lateral  branches  spring  from  individual  mother-cells,  which,  however,  do  not  origi- 
nate from  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  but  lie,  even  at  their  first 
formation,  some  distance  below  the  apex;  the  branching  is  therefore,  at  its 
commencement,  distinctly  monopodial. 

We  ^all  speak,  under  the  separate  sections,  of  the  form  of  the  apical  cell, 
which  forms  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  segments;  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of  the 
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leaves  and  lateral  shoots,  since  Leitgeb's  researches  show  that  great  morphological 
differences  occur  in  the  different  genera.  For  the  same  reason  very  little  of  a 
general  character  can  be  said,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  on 
the  habit  and  anatomical  nature  of  the  vegetative  body,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  under  the  separate  famities. 

The  Auxual  Propagalton  of  Hepaticae  is  often  brought  about  by  the  dying  off 
of  the  thallus  or  stem  from  behind,  the  branches  thus  losing  their  connexion  and 
becoming  independent  Adventitious  branches,  arising  in  the  thalloid  forms  from 
cells  of  the  (rider  marginal  parts,  become  detached  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
propagation  by  gemma  is  very  common  and  characteristic ;  not  unfrequently  a 
number  of  cells  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  foliose  Jungermanniese  {f-g.  in  Mado- 
thecd)  simply  detach  themselves  as  gemm^;  in  Slasta,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as 
in  Marchanlia  and  Lutiularia,  peculiar  cupules  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
flat  shoots  esposed  to  the  light,  which  are  flask-shaped  in  Blasia,  broadly  cup-shaped 


in  Marchanlia,  crescent-shaped  and  deficient  on  one  side  in  Lunularia.  From  the 
bottom  of  these  cupules  shoot  out  hair-like  papillae,  the  apical  cells  of  which  be- 
come transformed  into  a  mass  of  considerable  size  constituting  the  gemma.  (See 
Figs.  233,  234.)  From  the  two  depresaons  which  lie  right  and  tefi  on  the  margin 
of  the  lenticular  gemma  (Fig.  234,  VI)  spring  the  first  flat  shoots  (Fig.  233,  B,  C), 
when  the  gemms  have  fallen  out  of  the  cupule  and  lie  exposed  to  light  on  damp 
ground. 

The  Sexual  Organs  are  developed,  in  the  thalloid  forms,  on  the  upper  side 
exposed  to  light ;  in  Anihociros  in  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  itself  (endogenous) ;  in 
the  other  thalloid  forms  from  cells  which  project  like  papilla;  and  are  of  definite 
origin  in  reference  to  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  In  the  Marchantiete  branches 
of  a  very  peculiar  shape,  whkh  have  a  tendency  to  shoot  upright  from  the  flat 
stem,  are  formed,  producing  the  antheridia  on  the  upper,  the  archegonia  on  the 
under  side ;  the  male  and  female  receptacles  may  be  distributed  either  monoeciousiy 
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or  diceciously.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  thalloid  Hepaticse  for  the 
sexual  organs  to  be  depressed  into  hollows  by  overarchings  of  the  surrounding  tissue, 
often  opening  externally  by  only  a  narrow  mouth.    An  example  of  this  is  given  in 

In  the  foliose  JungermannieEe  the  origin  of  the  antheridis  and  archegonia  is 
very  various,  and  they  are  also  enveloped  in  different  ways.  Further  reference  will 
be  made  to  this  in  describing  the  different  families. 

The  antheridium  consists,  in  the  mature  state,  of  a  pedicel  surmounted  by 
a  globular  or  ellipsoid  body;  in  those  which  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue  the  former 
is  usually  shori,  in  the  free  forms  it  is  long,  and  com- 
posed of  from  one  to  four  rows  of  cells.  The  body 
of  the  antheridium  consists  of  a  wall  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll ;  the  whole  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  it  is  densely  filled  by  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  antherozoids ;  their  escape  is  occasioned 
by  the  access  of  water  and  separation  of  the  cells  of 
the  wall  at  the  apex ;  sometimes,  as  in  Fosiombronia, 
these  cells  even  fall  away  from  one  another.  The 
small  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  which  escape 
in  great  numbers,  separate  in  the  water;  the  anthero- 
zoids become  free,  and  have  the  appearance  of  slender 

threads  curved  spirally  from  one  to  three  times,  and  fic  .is.-*«erftprm.T;in<.fti.eToii-f( 
provided  at  the  anterior  end  with  two  long  very  fine  /*!,'.  a,  gro-lng  ™rBro"'"C]Tow 
cilia,  by  means  of  which  ihey  move  in  the  water  with  r«'nK'^/ih°™^^l»™  !hf°Lr*"iHi^ 
a  rotating  motion.  Usually  they  drag  after  them  at  ^  ^™  •"*  ""«'"^  i*""  H"^"™'"' 
tlie  posterior  end  a  small  delicate  vesicle,  the  origin  of 

which  Strasburger  traces  to  the  centra!  vacuole  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell, 
in  the  periphery  of  which  the  antherozoid  has  been  formed. 

The  succession  of  ceil-di visions  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridia  has  been 
shown  by  the  researches  of  recent  observers  to  present  great  diversities  in  the 
different  genera ;  they  agree,  however,  in  the  antheridium  always  making  its  first 
appearance  as  a  papilliform  swelling  of  a  cell  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
septum.  This  papilla  thus  detached  again  divides  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  cell, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  pedicel,  the  latter  the  body  of  the  antheridium 
(parietal  layer  and  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids). 

The  succession  of  cell -divisions  in  the  formation  of  the  archegonia,  from  the 
observadons  of  Janczewski',  Leitgeb,  Kny,  and  Strasburger,  appears  to  be  essentially 
the  same  in  the  different  families,  even,  mulatis  mulandh,  among  the  AnthocerotCEe. 
It  is  certain  that  the  archegonium,  like  the  antheridium,  makes  its  first  appearance 
as  a  simple  papilla,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  first  archegonium  of  a  receptacle 
of  Radula,  is  itself  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot.  This  papilla  is  shut  off  by  a  septum, 
and,  in  Ricda,  is  at  once  the  mother-cell  of  the  whole  archegonium :  in  the  other 
Mepatics  it  is  divided  by  a  second  septum  into  two  cells,  the  lower  one  of  which 

'  (Juiczewski  has  made  a  series  of  comparative  researches  into  the  development  of  the  arche- 
gonium of  Muscinea,  Bot.  Zeilg,  l%^^,  p.  869  et  seq.] 
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produces  ihe  pedicel,  the  upper  one  the  archegonium  itself.  The  lower  ceil 
undergoes  numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  divisions  into  several  rows  of  cells. 
In  the  mother-cell  of  the  archegonium  there  arise  three  longitudinal  walls,  by  which 
three  outer  cells  are  formed ;  these,  on  their  part,  enclosing  an  internal  cell  which 
overtops  them.  The  three  outer  cells  are  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  walls  and 
thus  forra  five  or  six  investing  cells;  the  median  cell  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
septum  into  an  upper  (stigmatic)  and  a  lower  cell.  After  the  whole  structure  has 
increased  somewhat  in  length,  it  comes  to  consist  of  two  tiers  in  consequence  of  the 


A  ROffH  111  the  dcrelapniviil  of  itit  ■rctaegoBlk  and  Drifin  of  ibe  iporoffonldm  oT  Mart^amtia  ^etymtr^ka  ; 


division  of  each  of  the  sis  investing  cells,  like  the  internal  cell,  by  a  transverse 
septum.  The  lower  tier  forms  the  ventral  portion,  the  upper  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium.  The  internal  cell  of  the  ventral  portion,  the  centra!  ceil,  increases 
considerably  in  size  and  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  a  large  inferior  cell, 
the  oosphert,  and  a  small  upper  cell,  the  ventral  canal-cell.  Meanwhile  the  upper  tier 
of  cells,  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  elongates;  its  axial  cell  dividing  into  four, 
eight,  or  sixteen  long  narrow  cells,  Ihe  canal-cells  of  the  neck.     Further  transverse 
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and  longitudinal  walls  are  formed  in  the  external  cells  of  the  ventral  portion,  and 
a  wall  consisting  of  one  or  two  layers  of  celb  is  produced ;  similarly,  the  wall  of  the 
neck,  which  consists  of  five  or  six  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  division  of  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  upper  tier.  The  primary  stigmatic 
cell  divides  into  the  five  or  six  stigmatic  cells  of  the  neck.  The  cell  originally 
constituting  the  pedicel  has  also  undergone  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  divi- 
sions. Whilst  the  oosphere  is  being  formed,  the  walls  of  the  canal-cells  of  the  neck 
and  the  transverse  septum  beneath  the  ventral  canal-cell  become  converted  into 
mucilage,  the  swelling  up  of  which  forces  the  protoplasm  of  the  canal-cells  out 
through  the  opened  apex  of  the  neck.    (See  Figs  336  and  256.) 

(j)  The  Asexual  Gtneralion,  the  Sporogonium,  arises  and  is  entirely  formed 
within  the  growing  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  from  this  time  is 
temied  the  Caljplra.  The  sporogonium  does  not  anywhere  unite  in  its  growth 
with  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  vegetative  structure  of  the  sexual  generation, 
even  when  its  seta  penetrates  into  it. 

The  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the  sporogonium  are  verj-  different 
in  the  different  groups.  In  the  AnthocerotCEe  it  is  when  mature  an  elongated  two- 
valved.pod  projecting  from  the  thallus.  In  the  Riccieae  it  is  a  thin-walled  ball 
entirely  filled  with  spores,  and,  together  with  the  calyptra,  depressed  in  the  thallus. 
In  the  Marchantie^  it  is  a  shortly- stalked  ball  enclosing  elaters  as  well  as  spores, 
and,  after  it  has  broken  through  the  calyptra,  bursting  irregularly  or  opening  by  a 
circular  fissure  and  detaching  an  operculum.  In  the  Jungermanniese  it  also  ripens 
within  the  calyptra,  but  breaks  through  it  and  appears  as  a  ball  borne  upon  a 
long  slender  stalk;  the  wall,  consists,  as  in  the  Marchantiese  and  Ricciex,  when 
ripe,  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  separates  cross-wise  into  four  lobes,  to  which 
the  elaters  remain  attached.  The  elaters  are,  as  in  the  Marchantieae,  long  fusiform 
cells,  the  delicate  coloiu'Iess  outer  layer  of  which  is  thickened  within  by  from  one 
to  three  brown  spiral  bands. 

The  sporogonium  also  originates  in  different  ways.  [The  fertilised  oosphere 
b  always  first  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  wall  {basal  wali)  which,  in  the  lower  forms, 
is  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  archegonium,  but  in  the  Junger- 
manniese  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  Riccia  the  capsule  is  developed  from  the  whole  of 
the  oospore  :  in  the  Marchantiew  and  Anthocerotese  the  short  seta  of  the  sporogonium 
is  developed  from  the  lower  or  posterior  (hypobasal  cell)  of  these  two  cells,  the 
capsule  being  developed  only  from  the  upper  or  anterior  {e/iiiasal)  cell :  in  the 
Jungermannies  the  capsule  and  the  seta  are  developed  from  the  upper  {efiiiasai) 
cell,  the  product  of  the  development  of  the  lower  {hypobasal)  cell  being  a  small 
filamentous  appendage  upon  the  dilated  base  (foot)  of  the  seta.  This  first  division  is 
followed  by  two  others  at  right  angles  to  it  and  to  each  other,  so  that  the  embryo 
now  consists  of  eight  cells  (oclanls).  The  subsequent  divisions  take  place  more 
or  less  inegularly,  but  it  appears  that  in  the  Jungermanniese  the  four  epibasal 
octants  behave  like  apical  cells,  segments  being  continually  cut  off  horizontally, 
but  doubtless  intercalary  divisions  also  occur '.]     When  the  young  sporogonium  has 

■  [On  the  embryology  of  the  HepaticK,  see  Hofmeister,  Joe.  cii.;  Kienitz-GerlofT.  Bol.  Zeitg. 
1S74-5;  Leitgeb,  Entw.d.  Kapsel  von  ^MAoc^ros,  Sitzber,  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1S76,  and /oc.  til.] 
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in  this  manner  attained  its  destined  height,  and  partially  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
a  number  of  divisions  of  different  kinds  take  place  by  which  the  structure  is  com- 
pleted. The  wall  of  the  sporogonium  becomes  differentiated  from  the  tissue  from 
which  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  to  arise ;  if  elaters  are  formed  they  originate 
from  the  same  tissue,  the  cells  ceasing  to  divide  transversely  at  an  earlier  period 
and  remaining  long,  while  the  intermediate  cells  become  rounded  off  and  give 
rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  (Hofmeister). 

The  mode  of  division  into  four  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  also 
varies.  Those  of  Anlhoceros  form  at  first  two,  and  afterwards  four,  new  nuclei 
which  are  arranged  tetrahedrally,  the  protoplasm  dividing  before  the  nucleus ;  celt- 
walls  are  then  formed,  and  thus  the  mother-cell  breaks  up  into  four  spores'.  In 
Ptllia  and  Frullania,  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  of  the  mother-cells  commences 
by  four  protuberances  arranged  tetrahedrally,  which  at  length  are  cut  off  by  cell- 
walls;  each  contains  a  nucleus,  and  they  form  as  many  spores;  in  Pdlia  the  spores 
immediately  again  divide  several  times,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  young  plant. 

The  HepaticsE  are  usualy  divided  into  five  families,  viz.: — 

I.  Anthocerotez, 
a.  Ricciex, 
J.  Monocle*, 

4.  Marchantieae, 

5.  Jungermanniege, 

of  which  the  first  four  include  only  thalloid  forms,  the  fifth  both  thalloid  and  follose 
genera. 

I.  Anthooeroten.  Jntbocrrm  lavh  and  punctalui,  which  grow  in  summer  on  loamy 
ground,  develope  a  perfectly  leafless  flat  ribbon-like  thallus,  its  irregularly  developed 
ramifications  forming  a  circular  disc ;  the  regularity  of  the  dichotomous  branching  is 
disturbed  by  the  adventitious  shouts,  which  proceed  from  the  margin  of  the  thallus,  and, 
in  A.fanctatui,  also  from  the  upper  surface.  The  thallus  consists  of  several  layers  of 
ceils,  and  the  apical  cells  of  the  branches  which  lie  in  the  anterior  depressions  are 
divided  by  walls  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards  (Fig.  aj7,  C).  In  each 
of  the  cells  of  the  thallus,  the  upper  layer  of  which  does  not  become  difiefientiated 
into  an  epidermis,  only  one  chlorophyll -granule  is  formed,  surrounding  the  nucleus. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  thallus,  Janczewski  states  that  stomata  are  formed  close  behind 
the  growing  margin,  through  which  filaments  of  Nostoc  frequently  penetrate,  forming 
roundish  balls  in  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  (Fig.  a  37,  B),  which  were  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  endogenous  gemmae'.  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  arise  apparently  without 
any  definite  arrangement  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  side  of  the  thallus.  The  formation 
of  the  antheridia  commences  by  a  circular  group  of  cells  of  the  outer  layer  separating 
from  the  subjacent  tissue  and  thus  producing  a  broad  intercellular  space,  several  of  the 
lower  bounding  cells  of  which,  after  some  vertical  divisions,  rise  up  in  the  form  of 
papillx,  and  form  the  antheridia  (Fig.  337,  B,  an).  It  is  only  when  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  the  walls  of  the  antheridia  have  assumed  a  yellow  colour  and  the  anther-- 
ozoids  are  mature  that  the  roof  of  the  cavity  is  ruptured,  the  antheridia  opening 
at  their  apex  and  allowing  the  aniherozoids  to  escape.  In  the  Riccteae  and  Mar- 
ehantiei  the  archegonia,  which  are  at  first  free,  become  gradually  surrounded  by  masses 
of  tissue,  but  in  Anibactriu  they  are  enclosed  from  the  first.    One  of  the  superior 

'  [On  the  development  of  the  spores  of  Tdlia  and  Aitlhoctros  see  Sirasburger,  Zellbiidung  und 
Ztlliheilung,  3rd  td.  p.  156.] 

'  [See  Wnldner,  Ueb.  die  JVoffot-Colonieen  bei  Blcaia,  Siliber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1878.] 
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segmental  cells,  near  to  the  growing- point  of  the  thallus,  divides  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  cell ;  the  outer  (superior),  which  bulges  slightly,  is  the  mother-cell  of  the 
archegonium  and  is  further  divided  (as  is  the  case  in  other  Liverworts)  by  three  longi- 
tudinal walls  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  into  one  internal  and  three  external 
cells.  The  latter  produce  the  sii  primary  investing  cells  which,  at  a  later  period, 
give  rise  to  as  many  rows  of  cells  which  are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  tissue  of 
the  thallus.  The  internal  cell  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  cells,  the 
lower  of  which  becomes  the  central-cell,  and  by  division  gives  rise  to  the  oosphere  and 
the  overlying  ventral  canal-cell ;  the  upper  undergoes  transverse  divisions  in  consequence 
of  which  a  row  of  nect  canal-cells  is  formed,  as  also  the  primary  stigmatic  cell  which 
subsequently  divides  cross-wise  to  form  the  stigmatic  cells.  The  variations  from  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  archegonium  obtaining  in  the  other  Liverworts  are  thus  seen 
to  be  slight,  and  scarcely  justify  the  formation  of  the  AnthoceroteK  into  a  distinct  class. 
Fig.  i]7  C  dates  from  a  time  at  which  the  above-mentioned  details  were  unknown,  but 
it  suffices  nevertheless  to  give  some  idea  of  the  important  points  in  the  process. 

After  fertilisation  the  oospore  is  divided  in  the  manner  described  above.     Whilst 
the  developing  sporogonium  is  gradually  becoming  a  multicellular  body  dilated  inferiorly 


(Fig.  IJ7,  B),  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  thallus  undergo  numerous 
divisions  and  form  an  upwardly  projecting  involucre  which  is  broken  through  at  a  later 
period  by  the  elongating  sporogonium.  Differentiation  now  takes  place  in  the  homo- 
geneous tissue  of  the  sporogonium ;  a  central  cylinder  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rows 
of  anially  elongated  cells  is  marked  out,  forming  the  columella,  whilst  the  cells  of  the 
layer  immediately  adjacent  to  it  undergo  division  by  horizontal  walls  and  give  rise  to  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  and  elaters;  the  external  four  or  five  layers  of  cells  form  the 
wall  of  the  future  '  pod.'  Those  cells  of  the  layer  investing  the  columella  which  are  to 
form  elaters  undergo  one  or  more  vertical  divisions.  The  elaters  are  here  transversely 
directed  rows  of  cells  in  which  no  spiral  bands  are  formed.  The  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  round  themselves  off,  become  gradually  isolated,  beginning  from  the  apex  of  the 
sporogonium  and  proceeding  basipetally,  increase  in  size,  and  (hen  divide  into  four,  giving 
rise  to  the  tetrahedral  spores.  The  sporogonium  elongates  and  becomes  a  pod-shaped 
structure  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millimetres  in  height,  the  brown  wall  of  which, 
provided  with  an  epidermis  bearing  stomata,  splits  from  above  downwards  into  two 
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3.  The  family  UonocleB  appears,  according  to  the  'Synopsis  Hepaticarum,'  to 
contain  transitional  forms  between  the  Anthocerotcx  and  the  JungermannicsE,  The 
long  sporogonium  has  a  longitudinal  dehiscence  and  no  columella;  and  the  sexual 
generation  is  either  thaJloid  or  foliose. 

3.  The  Biooien  form  a  flat  dichotomously  branched  thalloid  stem,  floating  in 
water  or  rooting  In  the  ground,  the  apical  cells  of  which,  lying  close  to  one  another 


in  the  anterior  depressions  of  the  branches,  are  stated  by  Kny  to  become  multiplied  by 
vertical  longitudinal  partitions,  and  segmented  by  walls  Inclined  upwards  and  down- 


wards. On  the  upper  side  a  distinct  epidermis  is  diffepentiated,  but  without  stomata, 
and  beneath  this  lies  the  green  tissue  often  provided  with  air-cavities,  which  is  derived 
from  the  upper  segments  of  the  apical  cells ;  the  under  side  is  provided  with  a  single 
longitudinal  row  of  transverse  lamellz,  which,  resulting  immediately  from  the  lower 
segments  of  the  apical  cells,  must  be  considered  as  leaves.    Afterwards  they  split  Icngth- 
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wise  and  form  two  rows;  between  them  arise  a  number  of  root-hairs  with  conical  thick- 
enings projecting  inwards. 

The  archegonta  and  antheridia  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  from  young  epidermal 
cells  which  grow  into  papiHs,  and  are  overarched,  in  consequence  of  their  mode  of 
development,  by  the  surrounding  tissue  (Fig.  139),  This  involucre  sometimes  forms 
an  elevated  neck  above  the  sessile  antheridia.  The  archegonia  project,  at  the  time  of  ^ 
fertilisation,  above  the  epidermis ;  subsequently  they  are  arched  over,  and  develope  from 
their  fertilised  oosphere  the  globular  sporogonium  with  a  wall  consisting  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  and  entirely  filled  with  spores,  without  elaters.  The  spores  are  set  free  by  the 
decay  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

4.  The  UarchantleB  have  all  a  thalloid  stem  extended  flat  upon  the  ground ; 
it  is  ribbon-like,  dichotomously  branched,  possesses  a  mid-rib,  and  is  always  composed  of 


several  layers;  the  under  side  produces  a  number  of  hair?  with  conical  thickenings 
projecting  inwards  placed  upon  a  spiral  constriction  of  the  internal  cavity  (Fig.  240,  bb, 
C),  and  also  two  rows  of  leaf-like  lamellar,  like  the  Riccieae.  The  upper  side  is  covered 
by  a  very  distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  penetrated  by  lai^e  stomata '  of  peculiar 
form.  Each  of  these  stands,  in  Marchantia,  LtiHutaria,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of  a  rhombic 
plate ;  these  plates  are  parts  of  the  epidermis  which  overarch  large  air-cavities,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  spring  in  a  conferva-like  manner,  while 
the  rest  of  the  tissue  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  consists  of  long  horizontal  cells 
without  interstices  (cf.  Fig.  65). 

'  These  stomala  are  formed  (see  Fig.  89)  by  the  simple  separation  from  one  another  of  four  or 
more  epidermal  cells  which  afterwards  are  divided  by  walls  ]>airallcl  to  the  surface  of  the  Ihallus. 
(Leilgeb.) 
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The  sexual  organs  of  the  Marehinties  are  borne  on  montEcious  or  dicecious  recep- 
tacles '.  The  antheridia,  although  springing  from  cells  of  the  epidermis,  are,  as  in  Riceia, 
depressed  in  the  upper  side  of  the  thalloid  stem,  and  overarched  by  the  surrounding 
tissue ;  they  occur  in  larger  or  smaller  numbera  close  together  upon  receptacles,  which 
are  discoid  or  shield-shaped  sessile  or  stalked  branches  that  have  undergone  a  peculiar 
transforntalion.  The  archegonia  are  only  in  the  Targio'niez  inserted  at  the  apex 
of  an  ordinary  shoot ;  in  the  other  families  the;  are  produced  on  a  metamorphosed 
branch,  which  rises  like  a  stalk  and  developes  in  different  ways  at  its  summit ;  it 
bears  the  archegonia  on  its  outer  or  lower  side.  With  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  . 
part  which  bears  the  archegonia  is  connected  an  equally  varied  mode  of  envelopment 
of  the  archegonia  by  [nvotucres.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  these  structures  in 
a  short  space,  we  may  take  Marcbantia  palymorfba,  the  species  most  perfectly  endowed 
in  this  respect,  as  an  example.  The  explanation  of  the  figures  341-14}  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  at  least  the  most  essential  points. 

The  sporogonium  of  the  Marchantiex,  usually  shortly  stalked,  contains  elaters  which 
radiate  from  the  bottom  towards  the  circumference  {cf.  Fig.  ij6).     It  bursts  either  at^ 


1/ 


the  apex  with  numerous  teeth,  or  is  four-lobed,  or  the  upper  part  becomes  detached  as 
an  operculum.    The  peculiar  gemma:  and  their  cupules  have  already  been  described. 

5.  The  Jimgennannlen.  In  Ihis  family  occur  forms  of  which  the  vegetative  body 
is  a  true  flat  leafless  thallu?,  as  Mengeria  and  jfneura,  as  well  as  transitional  forms  whose 
flat  thalloid  stem  forms  leaves  on  the  under  surface  {Dip/elxna),  or  whose  stem,  as  in 
Blaiia,  elliptical  in  section  in  its  early  stage,  becomes  broad  and  leaf-like  when  older,  and  ' 
produces  leaves  on  both  surfaces.  Closely  allied  to  these  Is  a  genus  '  with  a  le<«  dilated 
stem,  though  still  always  greatly  flattened  on  the  upper  side,  and  bearing  leaves  only 
above,  [Fojiombron'ia  ?),  The  greater  number  of  the  genera,  however,  the  foliose  Junger- 
manniei,  form  a  slender  filiform  stem,  with  numerous  sessile  leaves  with  broad  inser- 
tions but  distinctly  differentiated;  these  leaves  commonly  occurring  only  in  two  rows 
situated  on  the  upper  side,  as  in  Kadula,  some  species  of  Jungerrnaimia,  Lejtunia,  and 
Plagioebila.  Typically,  however,  there  are  three  rows  of  leaves,  one  being  developed  on 
the  under  or  shaded  side  (hence  termed  Ampingaitria),  the  other  two  rows  on  the  upper 
side  (Fmllania,  Madotbtca,  Mastig(Aryvm).  In  the  flagelliform  branches  the  leaves 
remain  very  small,  and  are  sometimes  almost  invisible. 

'  [Leitgcb,  Die  Inflorescenien  det  Marchantiaceen  ;  Sitzher,  H.  Wien.  Akad.  1880.] 
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The  bilateral  structure  is  distinctly  manifested  not  only  by  the  thalloid  forms,  which 
mostly  dins  closely  to  the  substratum,  In  that  the  sexual  organs  are  formed  only  on  the 
upper  side  or  the  one  exposed  to  the  light,  and  rhjzolds  and  leaves  on  the  under  or 
shaded  side;  but  la  the  foliose  forms  also  this  tendency  is  clearly  shown,  whether  they 
cling  closely  to  the  substratum  or  rise  from  it  obliquely.  This  bilateral  structure  is 
manifested  not  only  in  the  dilFerent  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  leaves  on  the  two 
sides,  and  in  the  expansion  of  the  ramiflcations  in  a  single  plane,  but  is  also  deter- 
mined, both  in  the  foliose  and  in  the  thalloid  forms,  by  the  growth  of  the  apical  region 
of  the  shoot.     Even  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell  exhibit  it,  as  is  shown 


in  the  dilferent  organisation  of  the  upper  and  under  sides,  and  in  the  similarity  (though 
not  symmetrical)  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  shoot. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  position  of  the  apical  region  in  an  anterior 
depression  in  the  thalloid  forms,  as  well  as  on  the  termination  of  the  filiform  stem 
in  the  leaf-bud  of  the  foliose  genera.  The  form  of  the  apical  cell,  and  its  segmen- 
tation in  the  thallus  of  Mttxgerla,  have  been  represented  in  detail  in  Fig.  i  to ;  in  Antara 
and  Poiiombrenia  it  is  also  two-sided.  In  Blasia,  on  the  other  hand,  Leitgeb  states 
that  it  is  four-sided,  and  forms  four  rows  of  segments,  a  dorsal,  a  ventral,  a  right,  and  a 
left  row.    '  This  may  be  most  easily  represented  by  supposing  a  wedge-sh.ipcd  apical  cell 
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forming  segments  by  walls  Inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards  (towards  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces),  as  well  as  lateral  segments  from  which  the  leaves  proceed ; 
a  leaf  is  produced  from  the  dorsal  part  of  a  lateral  segment,  a  kind  of  leaf-tube  from  its 
central  part,  and  a  second  leaf  from  Its  ventral  part,  though  this  last  is  more  often 
absent"  (Leitgeb,  in  lit.). 

In  the  Jungermanniea:  with  filiform  stem  and  leaves  arranged  in  two  or  three 
rows,  the  stem  ends  In  a  three-sided  apical  cell  which  forms  three  rows  of  segments 
in  spiral  succession ;  two  rows  being  dorsal  and  lateral,  while  the  third  row  forms  the 
under  or  ventral  side  of  the  stem.  The  successive  septa  of  each  row  of  segments  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  segments  themselves  are  in  straight  rows,  the  rows  being 
parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  stem'.  In  the  species  with 
leaves  arranged  in  two  rows,  a  leaf  springs  from  each  of  the  dorso-laterat  segments ; 
when  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  three  rows  each  segment  of  the  ventral  side  also 
produces  a  leaf,  which  is  however  smaller  and  of  simpler  structure  and  is  also  inserted 
transversely,  while  the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  rows  of  leaves  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the 
stem,  so  that  the  lines  of  insertion  of  each  pair  form  an  acute  angle.  Before  a  lateral 
segment  has  developed  a  papilla  from  which  the  leaf  is  formed,  it  divides  by  a  longi- 
tudinal wall  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half  facing  dorsally  and  ventrally,  each  of  which 


now  forms  a  leaf-papilla.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  leaves  of  Jur 
certain  extent  bisected  or  two-lobed;  in  the  simpler  leaves  this  is  usually  shown  by 
a  more  or  less  deep  incision  of  the  anterior  margin ;  but  even  when  the  leaves  are  quad- 
ripartite, as  in  Iricbocoha,  the  primitive  douhie  Origin  can  still  be  recognised.  The  lower 
lobe  of  the  leaf  is  usually  smaller,  of  peculiar  form,  and  hollowed  out. 

The  branching  of  the  growing  end  of  the  shoot  in  the  ease  of  Mrtzgrria  has  already 
been  represented  In  F'ig.  i  lo.  According  to  Leitgeb  it  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner 
also  in  the  other  thalloid  forms  with  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  viz.  in  Antura  and  Fosiont- 
bronia.  The  very  variable  relation  of  the  branching  to  the  leaves  discovered  by  Leitgeb' 
is  especially  remarkable.  In  Men,g/ria  and  Aneura  no  leaves,  but  only  branches,  are 
formed  out  of  the  segments;  in  Foiiombrania  the  lateral  shoot  springs  from  the  segment 
in  place  of  a  whole  leaf;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  greater  number  of  Jungermannieae 
with  filiform  leafy  stem  and  three-sided  apical  cell,  the  lateral  shoot  springs  from  the 
segment  in  place  of  the  lower  or  ventral  lobe  of  the  leaves  of  the  dorsal  side,  so  that  in 
these  cases  the  branch  may  be  considered  as  a  metamorphosed  half-leaf.     Fig.  144  will 

espect  to  Mosses. 

[Sec  his  Unleisiichungen,  IlL] 
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serve  to  explain  this  remarkable  process,  where  the  apical  view  of  a  branching  shoot  is 
represented  di^rammatically :  I,  11  ...FI  are  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  S  of  the 
primary  shoot;  II,  F  being  segments  of  the  ventral,  /,  III,  IF,  FI  of  the  dorsal  side. 
The  two  segments  /  and  III  are  already  divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall  each  into  two 
halves  respectively  dorsal  and  ventral ;  and  in  the  latter  the  apical  cell  i  of  each  lateral 
shoot  has  already  been  constituted  by  the  formation  of  the  walls  i,  2,  j,  while  the  dorsal 
half  of  each  of  these  segments  has  developed  into  half  a  leaf.  The  other  segments  which 
do  not  form  shoots  develope  normal  two-lobed  leaves.  This  is  the  process  that  occurs  in 
FrulJania,  Madotbtca,  Maitigebrjum,  Lepidozia,  TriebocoUa,  and  Jungermannia  trichopbylla. 
A  third  type  of  branching  occurs  finally  in  Radula  and  Ltjtunla,  where  the  formation  of 
leaves  is  not  disturbed  by  the  branching,  the  branches  springing  from  brbind  the  leaves  at 
their  base,  and  from  the  same  segments. 

Besides  these  modes  of  ramification  of  the  segments  of  definite  ptosition,  Leitgeb  has 
recently  discovered  an  endogenous  formation  of  shoots,  which  are  sometimes  fertile 
branches,  from  the  ventral  segments  provided  with  amphigastria,  t.g.  in  Maiiigobryum, 
LfpidBxia,  and  Caljpogcia ;  or  they  are  formed  without  the  production  of  a  ventral  row 
of  leaves,  as  in  Jungermannia  bkutpidata  and  other  JungermanniesE  with  leaves  in  two 
rows.  In  those  especially  which  belong  to  the  section  Trichomanoidex  the  fertile 
branches  arc  developed  thus,  and  break  out  from  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  as  adven- 
titious shoots ;  probably,  however,  their  mother-cells  always  originate  regularly  in 
acropwtal  succession  in  the  primary  meristem  of  the  vegetative  cone,  as  in  Ma4iigoiiryum 
and  LepUozia,  but  their  development  is  deferred.  Finally  according  to  Leitgeb,  the 
whole  branching  of  many  JungermannieEE  appears  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
duction of  branches  in  this  manner. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  distributed  monceciously  or  dicEciously,  and  are  formed, 
in  the  thalloid  genera,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  shoot ',  in  the  foliose  Jungermannieie  at 
the  end  of  primary  shoots  or  of  special  small  fertile  branches,  which  commonly  have  the 
above-described  adventitious  origin  on  the  ventral  side.  The  antheridia  are  usually  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  singly  or  in  groups.  The  archegonia  appear  generally  in  large 
numbers  at  the  summit  of  the  shoot,  either  on  those  which  bear  antheridia  below,  or 
on  special  branches,  which  in  the  Geocalycese  are  hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  archegonia  arc  sunk  in  a  deep  pitcher-shaped  hoUow,  an  arrangement  which  may  be 
compared,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  structure  of  a  lig.  This  occurs  in  an  especially 
striking  manner  in  Calypogcia.  Where  this  peculiar  enveloping  of  the  archegonia  does 
not  occur,  they  are  concealed  by  the  nearest  leaves  (the  perichictium) ;  and  a  perigynium 
is  usually  farmed  in  addition,  which  grows  round  the  archegonia  as  a  special  membranous 
envelope.  The  development  of  these  organs  has  been  accurately  described  by  Leitgeb 
in  the  case  of  Radula  eomplaaata  (Fig.  145).  The  primary  and  lateral  shoots  both  bear, 
as  a  rule,  both  kinds  of  reproductive  organs;  such  a  shoot  is  always  at  first  purely 
vegetative,  but  forms  after  a  time  antheridia,  and  finishes  with  the  archegonia.  Less 
often,  however,  it  again  recurs,  after  the  production  of  antheridia,  to  a  vegetative 
development.  The  antheridia  of  Radula  are  metamorphosed  trichomes ;  they  stand 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  completely  enclosed  in  the  hollow  formed  by 
the  very  concave  lower  lobe  of  the  leaf.  They  arise  from  the  club-shaped  protuberance 
of  a  cell  belonging  to  the  cortex  of  the  stem  and  lying  before  the  leaf  at  its  base. 
I'he  archegonia  of  Radula  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the  primary  or  of  a  lateral  shoot, 
from  three  to  ten  together,  surrounded  by  a  perigynium,  which  is  again  enveloped  by  a 
perichxtium  of  two  leaves.  7  he  archegonia  together  with  the  perigynium.  are  de- 
veloped from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot  and  from  its  three  youngest  segments.  The 
archegonia  arise  from  the  apical  cell  itself,  and  from  the  upper  parts  of  its  lateral 

'  In  Muzgtria  fimaia  the  antheridia  and  archeeonia  make  their  appearance  diceciously  on  Ihe 
XHicave  dorsal  surface  of  adveiitilious  branches  which  ariae  fiom  the  vciilral  surfate  of  the  mid-rib 
uid  ate  50  curved  as  to  enclose  the  senual  organs.   (Leilgeb.) 
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segments;  the  lower  parts  together  with  the  ventral  segment  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  perigyniura.  The  further  development  of  the  archegonia  and  antberidia 
has  already  been  described. 

In  the  species  examined  by  Hofmeister  the  fertilised  oosphere  is  first  divided  by  a 
transverse  septum,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  archcgonium.  Only  the  upper 
of  the  two  cells,  the  one  towards  the  neet  of  the  arehegonium,  becomes  further  divided, 
and  it  gives  rise  to  four  apical  celb  arranged  as  octants  of  a  sphere,  as  described 

The  basal  portion  of  the  growing  arehegonium  becomes  swollen  out  and  penetrates 
down  into  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  being  nourished  and  firmly  enclosed  by  it  (the  vaginula). 
As  soon  as  the  young  sporogonium  consists 
of  a  number  of  cells,  its  wall  becomes  differ- 
entiated from  the  inner  tissue  which  is  to 
form  the  spores  and  elatcrs.  In  Frullania  it 
is  a  single  circular  disc  of  cells  lying  trans- 
versely beneath  the  dome  of  the  young  sporo- 
gonium from  which  the  vertical  elaters,  and 
by  further  divisions,  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  arise,  a  process  which  reminds  one  of 
what  occurs  in  Sphagnum.  In  most  true 
JungermannieiE  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  column  of  tissue  consisting  of  vertical  rows 
of  cells  (surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the  sporo- 
gonium consisting  of  two  layers),  out  of  which 
the  elaters  and  spores  are  formed.  The  elaters 
lie,  in  this  case,  horizontally,  and  radiate  from 
the  ideal  longitudinal  axis  to  the  wall  of  the 
sporogoninm  (Fig.  346).  In  Pillia  the  inner 
fertile  tissue  forms,  after  the  dilFerentiation  of 
FIG.  i.&.-7uii,'"'~'.i~ni^  euui/iiiait:  jriniriiuiiiii^i  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium,  a  hemisphere, 
n!?™™°Ir?a)J°^^h'K."!!r°.Tkhlfn.t'^°^S^^  ffom  the  cells  of  which  arise  the  spores  and 

iiiiMdi>baMofiiicpcri(™mui;H»ieni;*icit;iti>i.iuu  (he  elatcrs  radiating  from  below  upwards,  in  a 
huiicEiJ(>fii[ii°n>iciucri.  Similar  manner  to  what  occurs  in  the  Mar- 

ch anti  ex. 
By  a  rapid  extension  of  the  hitherto  short  seta,  the  calyptra  is  ruptured  at  the 
apex,  and  the  globular  sporogonium  with  the  already  ripe  sptorcs  is  raised  up  on  it. 
Whilst  the  spores  are  ripening,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium  becomes 
absorbed;  the  single  layer  which  still  remains  Is  ruptured  at  the  apex,  and  splits  into  four 
(rarely  more)  longitudinal  valves,  which,  flying  asunder  in  the  form  of  a  star,  carry  with 
them  at  the  same  time  the  elaters,  by  which  the  spores  are  dispersed.  The  elatcrs,  when 
mature,  are  long  fusiform  thin-walled  cells,  round  the  interior  of  which  run  from  one  to 
three  brown  spiral  bands. 
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The  spore  produces  a  conferva-like  thallus,  the  Protonema,  from  which  the 
leaf-bearing  Moss  arises  by  lateral  branching  with  differentiation  into  stem  and 
leaf.  On  this  plant  the  sexual  organs  are  formed;  from  the  fertilised  oosphere 
proceeds  the  sporogonium,  in  which  the  spores  are  formed  from  a  small  portion 
of  the  inner  tissue. 

Tke  Protonema  arises,  in  (he  typical  Mosses,  as  a  tubular  bulging  of  the 
endospore,  which  elongates  indefinitely  by  apical  growth  and  becomes  septate,  the 
septa  being  oblique.  The  cells  do  not  undergo  any  intercalary  divisions,  but  form 
branches  immediately  behind  the  septa;  these  branches  also  become  septate,  and 
usually  show  a  limited  apical  growth ;  they  may,  in  turn,  produce  ramifications 
of  a  higher  order.  The  part  of  the  endospore  which  lies  opposite  the  germinating 
filament  may  develope  into  a  hyaline  rhizoid,  which  penetrates  into  the  ground. 
The  cell-walls  of  the  protonema-filamenis  are  at  first  colourless,  but  as  the  primary 
axes  lie  upon  the  ground  or  even  penetrate  into  it,  their  cell-walls  assume  a  brown 
colour,  while  the  cells  above  ground  develope  abundance  of  chlorophyll-granules ; 
and  the  protonema  is  hence  nourished  independently  by  assimilation ;  it  not  only 
attains  a  considerable  size  in  some  genera,  covering  a  surface  of  from  one  to  several 
square  inches  like  turf  with  its  densely  matted  filaments,  but  its  term  of  life  may  be 
regarded  as  unlimited.  In  most  Mosses  it  altogether  disappears  after  it  has 
produced  the  leafy  stems  as  lateral  buds ;  but  where  these  latter  remain  very  small 
and  have  only  a  short  term  of  life,  as  in  the  PhascaccEe,  Pollia,  Physcomitrium,  &c., 
the  protonema  still  remains  vigorous  after  it  has  produced  the  leafy  plants,  and 
when  the  sporogonium  has  already  been  developed  upon  them.  In  such  cases 
all  three  stages'  of  the  cycle  of  development  are  present  simultaneously  in  genetic 
connexion.    The  Sphagnaceffi,  AndreKaceas,  and  Telraphidea;  differ  from  the  typical 

'  W.  p.  Schimper,  Recherches  anat.  e(  pliysiol,  sur  les  Mousses  (Strassburg  1S48).  — Lantlius- 
BenitigB,  Beitrage  ziu  Kentniss  des  Biuies  der  ausgewachsenen  Mooskapsel,  insbesondere  des  Peri- 
stoma (with  beautiful  illustrations)  in  Nova  ActaAcad.  Leopold,  1847. — Hofmeister,  Vergleich, 
Untersuch.  iSji.  [Oa  the  Gennication,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cry plogamia, 
Ray  Soc  186].]— Mofmeisier,  in  Berichie  der  Kon.  bachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wis^ns.  1S54.— Ditto, 
Entwickelung  des  Stengels  der  bebliilterten  Mnscineen  (Jahrb,  fiir  wissens.  Bot.  vol.  IJI), — linger, 
Ueber  den  anaL  Bau  des  Moosstaoinies  (Sitiungsbei.  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissens.  Vienna,  vol, 
XLllI.  p.  497).— Karl  MitUer,  I>i:utscti lands  Moose  (Halle  iSjJ). — J,.orenU,  Moosstudien  (Leipzig 
18S4).— Ditto,  Graiidlinien  lu  einer  Vergleich.  Anat.  der  Laubmoose  (Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VI, 
and  Flora  1867). — Leitgeb,  Wachsthom  des Stammchens  von  Fon/Mo/ij  arui/yrtlica  u.  von  Sphagnum; 
sowie  Entwickelung  der  Antheridien  dcrselben  (in  Siliungsbcr.  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissens.  Vienna 
186S  and  18C9).— Na;;e!i,  Pflanienphysiol.  Untersuchuiigen,  Heft  I.  p.  15.— Julius  Kiihn,  Enlwlckel- 
ongsgeschictite  der  AndrCECaceen  (Leipzig  1870),  (Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebid  derBotiuiilc 
vmi  S.;henk   u.  Lucrsitn,  vol.  I). — Janczewaki,  Uebet  Entwickelung  der  Archegonicn,  Bot.  Zeilg. 
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Mosses  both  in  the  structure  of  the  sporogonia,  and  in  the  mode  of  fonnation  of 
the  protonema.  The  spores  of  the  Sphagnaceae  produce,  at  least  when  they  grow 
upon  a  firm  substratum,  a  flatly  expanded  plate  of  tissue,  which  branches  at  the 
margin,  and  produces  from  its  surface  the  leafy  stems.  In  Andreiea,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Kdhn,  the  contents  of  the  spore  divide,  while  still  within 
the  closed  exospore,  into  four  or  more  cells,  and  a  tissue  is  thus  formed  similar  to 
that  produced  in  the  spores  of  some  Hepalicse  (as  Radula  and  FruUanid) ' ;  finally, 
from  one  to  three  peripheral  cells  grow  into  filaments  which  extend  over  the 
hard  stony  substratum.  The  branches  of  the  protonema  may  now  develope  further 
in  three  different  ways;  longitudinal  as  well  as  transverse  divisions  arise,  and 
irregularly  branched  cellular  ribbons  are  formed;  or,  divisions  also  taking  place 
in  addition  parallel  to  the  surface  of  these  ribbons  so  that  they  come  to  be  several 
layers  thick,  the  protonema  developed  in  this  manner  as  a  mass  of  tissue  becomes 


erect  and  branches  in  an  arborescent  manner ;  finally,  in  (he  third  form,  the  leaf-like 
branches  of  the  protonema  are  plates  of  tissue  of  simple  definite  outline.  Closely 
allied  to  this  last  form  is  the  flat  protonema  of  Telraphis  and  Tetradonlium,  which, 
as  will  be  further  shown  in  a  following  illustration,  arises  at  (he  end  of  longer  and 
slenderer  filaments'. 

The  buds  which  develope  into  the  Moss-stems  apparently  never  arise  at  the 
end  of  one  of  (he  principal  protonemal  filaments,  but  as  lateral  branches  upon 
them.  The  idea  suggested  by  me  that  the  protonema,  as  also  the  equivalent 
rhizoids  of  the  Bryineje,  represent  a  very  rudimentary  much  elongated  Moss-stem, 
just  as  the  branches  with  naked  base  of  Chara  are  merely  simple  forms  of  its 
stem,  has  been  proved  correct  by  the  observations  of  Schuch  (1870-1871)  made 

'  In  true  Mosses  also  (as  Borrramio,  Leueohryum,  Malum,  and  fff/umm)  Itie  first  septum  of  the 
protonema  is  formed,  according  to  Kithn.  even  uitliin  the  spore. 
'  Ciiiiipare  Uurggren,  Uot.  Zeitg.  1871. 
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in  the  botanical  laboratory  at  Wcirzburg,  and  concluded  by  MuUer  (1873),  The 
principal  filaments  of  the  protoneraa  and  the  large  rhizoids  have  a  very  much 
elongated  apical  cell  in  which  (and  never  in  its  segments)  oblique  septa  are 
formed  which  are  regularly  inclined  (spirally)  in  three  or  more  directions,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  principal  walls  of  the  segments  of  the  trilateral  apical 
cell  of  the  Moss-stem.  These  walls  do  not,  however,  intersect,  as  in  the  stem, 
since  the  segments  (cells  of  the  filament)  are  so  long.  Each  segment  is  capable 
of  forming  a  protuberance  immediately  behind  its  anterior  wall,  which  is  shut  off 
by  a  wall  corresponding  to  tiie  '  foliar  wall '  formed  in  the  stem-segments.  After 
this  protuberance  has  become  elongated  a  wall  is  formed  within  it  corresponding  to 
the  '  basal  wall '  formed  in  the  segments  of  the  stem.  In  this  way  the  protuber- 
ance comes  to  consist  of  two  cells;  the  one  directed  towards  the  growing  apex 
of  the  filament  corresponds  to  the  mother-cell  of  the  leaf,  and  the  other,  lying 
behind  the  preceding,  developes  a  lateral  branch,  just  as  is  the  case  jn  the  stem '. 
Other  unimportant  divisions  of  these  cells  need  not  be  mentioned  here.     Usually 


the  anterior  cell  does  actually  give  rise  to  a  foliar  organ,  the  posterior  to  a  bud, 
but  often  one  or  both  simply  develope  into  rhizoids.  The  position  of  the  walls 
of  these  cells  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  cells  of  the  stem  ; 
the  protonema  differs  from  the  Moss-stem  simply  in  the  distance  of  one  segment 
from  the  other,  and  in  the  suppression  of  those  further  divisions  by  which  the 
tissue  of  the  stem  is  produced  from  its  segments.  When  a  stem  is  developed 
from  the  protonema,  it  originates  as  a  bud  from  the  posterior  of  the  two  cells  of 
the  lateral  protuberance.  Its  mode  of  origin  is  usually  this,  that  the  cell  at  first 
elongates  into  a  filament  by  the  formation  of  segments  the  primary  walls  of  which 
do  not  intersect;  after  this  segments  are  cut  off  by  walls  which  do  intersect, 
and  from  them  foliar  outgrowths,  and  later  true  leaves,  are  formed.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  a  Moss-stem  from  the  protonema  essentially 
depends  upon  the  more  rapid  formation  of  segments  one  after  another ;  a  Moss- 
stem  is,  so  to  speak,  a  protonemal  filament  with  very  short  segments,  forming 

'  Stc  Fig.  116,  the  wnlls  c.  h. 
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mother-cells  of  leaves  which  at  once  grow  out  into  expanded  leaves  instead  of 
into  filamentous  structures.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  all  possible  tran- 
sitional forms,  and  a  comparison  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  stem  and 
of  the  protonemal  filament  at  once  demonstrates  its  truth '.  Whether  or  not  the 
Andre^eaceas,  Sphagncx,  &c.  resemble  the  Bryineae  in  this  feature,  and  the  extent 
of  such  a  resemblance,  must  be  decided  by  future  researches. 

The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  is  two-sided  in  SchislosUga  and  Fissidms,  and 
produces  two  straight  rows  of  alternating  segments ;  in  the  rest  of  the  Mosses  it 
is  a  three-sided  pyramid,  with  the  basal  surface  turned  upwards  (Fig.  116).  Each 
segment  of  the  apical  cell  arches  outwards  and  upwards  as  a  broad  papilla ;  this 
is  cut  off  by  a  longitudinal  wall  (which  Leitgeb  calls  a  foliar  wall),  and  developes, 
by  further  divisions,  into  a  leaf,  while  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  segment  produces, 
by  further  divisions,  part  of  the  inner  tissue  of  the  stem.  Since  each  segment 
forms  a  leaf,  the  phyllotaxis  is  deleimined  by  the  position  of  the  consecutive 
segments.  In  Fiisidem  two  straight  rows  of  alternate  leaves  are  thus  formed ;  in 
Fonlinalis  three  straight  row's  with  the  divergence  \,  the  segments  themselves  lying 
here  in  three  straight  rows  with  the  \  arrangement,  because  each  newly  formed 
primary  wall  is  parallel  to  the  last  but  three  (both  belonging  to  one  segment). 
In  Pofylrichum,  Sphagnum,  Artdreiea,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  each  new  primary 
wall  encroaches  on  the  ascending  side  with  regard  to  the  leaf-spiral;  the  primary 
walls  of  each  segment  are  therefore  not  parallel;  the  segments  themselves  do  not 
lie,  even  when  first  formed  (without  the  assistance  of  any  torsion  of  the  stem),  in 
three  straight  rows,  but  in  three  parallel  spiral  lines  winding  round  the  axis  of 
the  stem  one  above  another;  and  the  consecutive  segments  and  their  leaves  diverge 
at  an  angle  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  must  be  greater  than  1^ ;  the  phyllo- 
taxis  is  I,  |,  and  so  on'. 

The  primary  meristem  of  the  stem,  situated  beneath  the  puite/um  vegelaliom's, 
passes  over  into  permanent  tissue  and  usually  becomes  differentiated  into  an  inner 
and  a  peripheral  mass  of  tissue,  which  are  not  generally  sharply  defined ;  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  peripheral  and  especially  of  the  outermost  layers  are  usually  strongly 
thickened  and  of  a  bright  red  or  yellowish  red  colour ;  the  cells  of  the  inner  funda- 
mental tissue  have  broader  cavities  and  thinner  walls  more  slightly  or  not  at  all 
coloured  In  some  Moss-stems  this  differentiation  goes  no  further  than  into  an 
outer  skin  consisting  of  several  layers  and  a  thin-walled  fundamental  tissue  ie^. 
Gymnostomum  rupesire,  Leueobryum  glaucum,  Hedwigia  ciliala,  Barbuta  aloides,  Hylo- 
comium  splendens,  &c,,  according  to  Lorentz) ;  while  in  many  other  species  a  central 
bundle  of  very  tliin-walled  and  very  narrow  cells  is  formed  in  addition  {Grimmta, 


'  I  must  content  myseU  with  the  above  brief  Bccoum,  for  Herr  Schticb  has  not  yet  publUhed  his 
observations  which  1  had  ihe  opportunity  of  following  in  all  their  details.  Hen  Miiller  is  at  present 
(1874)  workijig  at  this  subject,  but  is  not  yel  in  a  position  to  publish  his  results.  Figs.  347  and  148 
were  drawn  at  a  lime  (1866)  when  the  views  expressed  above  were  unformed.  (SeeArb.  d.  bol.  Inst, 
in  Wiirzbui^,  Heft  IV.  1871.) 

"  If  Ihe  position  of  each  founh  division  of  the  apical  cell  is  kept  in  view,  it  gives  the  impression 
as  if  the  apical  cell  rotated  slowly  on  lis  axis,  producing,  at  the  same  lime,  leaf-forming  segments. 
(Compare  on  this  subject  the  work  of  Leitgeb  mentioned  above,  Loienlz's  work,  Hofmeister's  Mor- 
phologic, p.  194,  and  Miiller.  Itot,  Zeitg,  iti6ij,  pi.  VIII.) 
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Funaria,  Bar/ramia,  Mnium.  Bryum,  and  others) '.  In  Polytrkhum,  Atrkhum.  and 
Dawsonia  alone  do  decided  thickenings  of  the  cell-walls  take  place  in  the  central 
bundle  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  several  groups  of  originally  thin-walled  cells 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  and  they 
together  form  the  bundle.  In  Polytrichum 
commune  there  are  found  similar  thinner  extra- 
axial  bundles.  Sometimes  bundles  of  thin- 
walled  cells  mn  from  the  base  of  the  leaf- veins 
obliquely  downwards  through  the  tissue  of 
the  stem  as  far  as  the  central  bundle,  which 
Lorentz  regards  as  foliar  bundles  {e.g.  in 
Splacknum  luieum,  Vailia  nivalis,  &c.).  If  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  vascular  plants 
fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  most  simple 
structure  occur,  and  if  the  similarity  of  the 
cambiform  cells  of  true  fibro-vascular  bundles 

to  the  tissue  of  the  central  and  foliar  bundles        '"'^"^^frHm.'^^^-h^i^'t'^''""'""" 
in  Mosses  is  considered,  these  laiter  may  with- 
out doubt  be  held  to  be  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  leaf  originates  from  the  broad  papillose 
bulging  of  a  segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem :  this  is  cut  off  by  a  wall.  The 
lower  (basal)  part  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  outer  layers  of  tissue  of 
the  stem,  whereas  the  apical  part  of  the  papilla  constitutes  the  apical  cell  of  the 
leaf;  it  forms  two  rows  of  segments  by  walls  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  and  inclined  to  the  right  and  left.  The  number  of  the  segments  to 
be  formed,  in  other  words,  the  terminal  growth  of  the  leaf,  is  limited,  and  the 
formation  of  tissue  from  the  cells  thus  formed  advances  downwards,  ceasing  finally 
at  the  base.  The  whole  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  {as  in  Fontinalis) 
a  simple  layer  of  cells ;  but  very  commonly  a  vein,  i.t.  a  more  or  less  broad  bundle, 
is  formed  from  the  base  towards  the  apex,  dividing  the  unilamellar  lamina  into 
right  and  left  halves,  and  consisting  itself  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The  vein  is 
sometimes  composed  of  uniform  elongated  cells,  but  more  often  various  forms  of 
tissue  become  differentiated  in  it,  atnong  which  bundles  of  narrow  thin>walled  cells 
similar  to  the  central  bundle  of  the  stem  frequently  occur,  and  these  are  sometimes 
continued  to  it  through  the  external  tissue  of  the  stem  as  foliar  bundles  {c/.  Lorentz, 
/.  c).  The  shape  of  the  leaves  of  Mosses  varies  from  almost  circular  through  broadly 
lanceolate  forms  to  the  acicular;  they  are  always  sessile  and  broad  at  their  insertion; 
usually  densely  crowded ;  only  on  the  stolons  of  some  species,  the  pedicels  of  the 
cupules  of  the  gemmae  of  Aulacomnion  and  Telraphis,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
some  leafy  shoots,  do  they  remain  small  and  remote  (cataphyllary  leaves).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  reproductive  organs  they  usually  form  dense  rosettes  or  buds. 
and  then  not  unfrequently  assume  special  forms  and  colours.  In  Racopilum,  Hypo- 
pUrygium,  and  Cyalkophorum,  there  are  two  kinds  of  leaves,  a  row  of  larger  upon 


1  of  the  sporogonium  is  always  provided  with  a  cenlral 
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one  side,  and  a  row  of  smaller  leaves  upon  the  other  side  of  the  stem.  The 
leaves  are  not  branched,  but  entire  or  toothed,  rarely  slit.  In  some  kinds  peculiar 
outgrowths  are  formed  upon  the  inner  or  upper  surface  of  the  leaves;  in  Barbula 
aloidts  articulated  capitate  hairs.  The  lamina,  which  in  other  cases  expands 
right  and  left  from  the  median  plane,  is,  tn  Fissidens,  expanded  in  the  median 
plane  itself,  proceeding  from  an  almost  sheathing  base.  The  tissue  of  the  leaf  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  vein,  usually  homogeneous  and  composed  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll,  which  soraelimes  project  above  the  surface  as  mamillse ; 
in  the  Sphagnacex  and  Ltucobryum  the  tissue  is  differentiated  into  cells  containing 
air,  and  others  which  contain  sap  and  chlorophyll,  arranged  in  a  definite  manner. 

The  mode  of  branching  of  the  stem  of  Mosses  Js  apparently  never  dichotomous, 
but  also  probably  never  axillary,  although  connected  with  the  leaves..  Even  when 
the  branching  is  copious  the  number  of  lateral  shoots  is  nevertheless  usually  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  leaves ;  in  many  cases  the  lateral  branches  are  definitely 
limited  in  their  growth,  leading  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  definite  ramified 
systems  similar  to  pinnate  leaves  (Thmdium,  Hylocomiuni).  When  the  primary 
shoot  produces  reproductive  organs  at  the  summit,  a  lateral  shoot  situated  beneath 
it  not  unfrequendy  displays  a  more  vigorous  growth,  continuing  the  vegetative 
system;  and  by  such  innovations  sympodia  are  formed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  stolons,  that  is  shoots  either  destitute  of  or  furnished  with  very  small  leaves, 
creep  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  elevating  themselves  at  a  later  period 
as  erect  leafy  shoots.  The  mode  of  branching  ts  very  various,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  life.  The  morphological  origin  of  the  lateral  shoots  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Leitgeb  in  the  case  of  Foniinalis  and  Sphagnum,  and 
admirably  described.  Since  these  two  genera  belong  to  very  different  sections,  the 
results  obtained  in  this  case  may  be  considered  as  of  general  application  to  the 
whole  class.  They  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  mother-cell  (which  is  at  the  same 
lime  the  apical  cell)  of  a  branch  originates  beneath  a  leaf  from  the  same  segment 
as  the  leaf  (Fig.  116).  In  Foniinalis  the  branch  arises  beneath  the  median  line 
of  the  leaf;  but  in  Sphagnum  beneath  its  cathodal  half.  In  consequence  of  the 
further  development  of  ihe  mother-shoot,  the  lateral  shoot  in  Sphagnum  appears  at 
a  later  period  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  margin  of  an  older  leaf;  and  this  is 
probably  the  explanation  of  the  earlier  statement  of  Meltenius  that  in  Neckera 
tomplanata,  Hypnum  Iriquelrum,  Raeomitrium  tamscens,  and  others,  the  lateral  shoots 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  When  the  shoot  arises  beneath 
the  median  line  of  a  leaf,  and  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  straight  rows,  the  further 
growth  of  the  stem  may  cause  it  to  seem  as  if  the  shoot  originated  above  the 
median  line  of  an  older  leaf,  in  other  words  as  if  it  were  axillary,  Leitgeb  states 
that  articulated  hairs  arise  in  the  genera  named  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  at  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  dimensions  attained  by  the  leaf-bearing  axes  and  axial  systems  of  Mosses 
show  a  wide  range.  In  the  Phascaceae,  Buxbaumia,  and  others,  the  simple  stem 
is  scarcely  I  mm.  tn  height ;  in  the  largest  species  of  Hypnum  and  Polyirichum 
it  is  not  unfrequently  2,  3,  or  more  decimetres  in  length,  and,  if  belonging  to 
more  than  one  axis,  even  longer,  owing  to  the  formation  of  innovations  and  sympodia 
(Sphagnum).     The  thickness  of  the  stem  is  less  variable ;  -jV  t"™-  in  the  smallest, 
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it  scarcely  exceeds  i  mm.  in  (he  thickest  forms.  Its  dense  tissue,  coloured  exter- 
nally, is  however  very  firm,  often  stiff,  always  very  elastic,  and  capable  of  offering 
long  resistance  to  decay. 

The  Rool-hair$  (RhizoJds)  play  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  Mosses.  It  is  only  in  the  otherwise  very  abnormal  section  of  the  Sphagnaceie 
that  they  are  very  sparsely  and  poorly  developed ;  in  most  other  forms  they  occur 
in  large  numbers  at  least  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  often  clothing  it  completely  with  a 
dense  reddish-brown  felt.  Morphologically  the  rhizoids  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  prolonema ' ;  and  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  they,  like  it,  are  capable 
of  forming  new  leafy  stems.  They  arise  as  tubular  protuberances  from  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  stem,  elongate  by  apical  growth,  and  are  segmented  by  oblique  septa; 
at  the  growing  end  the  wall  is  hyaline,  and  panicles  of  earth  become  attached 
to  it  in  the  ground;  subsequently  these  fall  off;  the  wall  becomes  thicker  and 
brown,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  aerial  root-hairs.  The  cells  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  protoplasm  and  drops  of  oil  {Fig.  250,  B).  In  many 
Mosses  the  root-hairs  branch  very  copiously  in  the  ground ;  they  often  form  a  dense 
inextricable  felt ;  a  felt  of  this  kind  may  even  arise  above  ground  as  a  dense  turf, 
and  may  serve  as  a  soil  for  future  generations.  In  Aln'chum  and  other  Polytri- 
chaceae,  the  stouter  rhizoids  coil  round  one  another  like  the  threads  of  a  rope,  the  ' 
branches  which  proceed  from  them  doing  the  same,  and  only  the  last  and  finest 
ramifications  remain  free. 

The  Vegetative  Reproduetion  of  Mosses  is  more  copious  and  varied  than  is  the 
case  in  any  other  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  presents  the  peculiarity  that 
the  production  of  a  new  leaf-bearing  stem  is  always  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
a  protonema,  even  when  the  propagation  takes  place  by  gemmae.  Exceptions  are 
afforded  only  by  the  few  cases  in  which  leaf-buds  become  detached  and  commence 
immediately  to  grow. 

In  describing  the  different  cases  in  detail,  the  first  point  that  must  be  brought 
prominently  forward  is  that  both  the  protonema  which  proceeds  from  the  spore 
itself  and  the  leafy  stems  which  spring  from  it  are  capable  of  reproduction  of 
different  kinds.  The  original  protonema  is  so  far  an  oi^;an  of  reproduction  that  it 
may  produce  upon  its  branches  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  leafy  stems  in 
succession  or  simultaneously ;  sometimes  the  individual  cells  of  the  protonema- 
branch  separate  from  one  another  after  they  have  become  rounded  off  into  a 
spherical  form,  acquire  thicker  walls,  and  become  for  a  time  inactive  (as  in  Funaria 
kygrometrica),  forming,  probably,  at  a  later  period  again  protonema- filaments.  A 
secondary  protonema  may  be  formed  from  any  root-hair  when  exposed  to  light  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  (c/.  Fig.  247  and  Fig.  250,  A,p).  In  some  species  (Mnium, 
Biyum,  Sarbula,  &c.)  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  turf  of  Moss  damp  for  some  days 
and  turned  downwards,  in  order  to  produce  hundreds  of  new  plants  in  this  manner. 
Some  apparently  annual  species,  e.g.  of  Phascum,  Funaria,  and  Potlia,  persist 
perennially  by  means  of  their  root-hairs ;  the  plants  disappear  completely  from  the 

•  The  rhiioids  appear  to  be  dislingnished  from  the  prolonema  only  by  the  absence  of-chlo- 
TOphytt  and  by  their  tendency  to  grow  downwards ;  thp  protonema  developes  certain  branches  as 
rhizoids;  and  the  rhizoids  may,  on  their  part,  develope  single  branches  as  a  protonema  growing 
npwanls  and  containing  chlorophyll ;  see  p.  362. 
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surrace  of  the  ground  from  the  lime  that  the  spores  become  ripe  till  the  next 
autumn,  when  the  root-hairs  again  produce  a  new  prolonema,  and  upon  this  new 
stems  arise. 

Similar  outgrowths  from  the  roots  occur  also,  according  to  Schimper,  in 
Ihe  felted  protonema  of  some  species  of  Polytrichum  (P.  nanum  and  aioides)  on 
the  slopes  of  hollow  roads,  and  on  that  of  Sckistoslega  osmundacea  in  dark  hollows. 
The  root-hairs  may  also  immediately  produce  leaf-buds,  and  behave,  in  this  respect, 
exactly  like  the  protonema.  When  the  buds  arise  on  underground  ramifications 
of  Ihe  root-hairs  (Fig.  250,  B)  they  remain  in  a  dormant  state,  as  small  microscopic 


tuberous  bodies  {hilbils)  fiiled  with  reserve  food -mate  rial,  until  they  chance  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  undergo  further  development  (i.g. 
Barhula  mura/is,  Grimmia  pulvinala,  Funaria  kygronulrica,  Trichostomum  rigidum, 
Atrichum).  The  aerial  root-hairs  may,  however,  not  only  produce  a  protonema 
containing  chlorophyll,  but  also  leaf-buds  without  its  intervention ;  and  Schimper 
cites  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Dicranum  undulalum  annual  male  plants  are 
formed  in  this  manner  on  the  tufts  of  perennial  female  plants,  and  fertilise  the 
latter. 

Even   the   leaves  of  many  Mosses  produce  a  protonema,  (heir  cells  simply 
growing,  and  the  tubes  thus  fonned  becoming  segmented.     This  occurs  in  Orlko- 
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Irichum  Lyelli  2Xit  obtusifolium  ;  in  0.  pkyllanthum  tufts  of  club-shaped  protonemal 
iilameDts  with  short  cells  arise  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  Grimmia  trichopkylla,  Syrrhopodon,  and  Calymperes.  In  Ottcophortis 
glaucus  a  dense  felt  of  interlacing  protonema-filaments  is  formed  at  the  summit 
of  the  plant  where  the  reproductive  organs  are  produced,  which  arrests  its  further 
growth,  and  hence  produces  at  a  later  period  new  clumps  of  young  plants.  In 
Buxbaumia,  especially  B.  aphylla,  the  marginal  cells  of  the  leaves  form  a  pro- 
tonema   enveloping   them    as   welt  as   the  stem   with   its  filaments.     Lastly,  even 


detached  leaves,  if  kept  moist,  may  emit  a  protonema,  as  for  instance  those  of 
Funaria  hygromelrka  ^. 

Gemma,  which,  like  those  of  the  Marchantiew,  are  stalked  fusiform  or  lenti- 
cular cellular  bodies,  occur  in  Aulacomnton  androgynum  at  the  summit  of  a  leafless 
elongation  of  the  leafy  stem  {Pseudopodium) ;  in  Ttlraphis  pellucida  enveloped  by  an 
elegant  cup  composed  of  several  leaves,  out  of  which  they  subsequently  fall.     These 

'  [It  has  been  shown  by  Pringsheim  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  XI)  and  by  SUhl  (Bol.  ZeiL  1876) 
that  the  sterile  cells  of  the  sporc^onium  and  of  thesela  may  give  rise  to  protonema.] 
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latter  then  put  forth  protoneroal  filaments,  which  produce  first  of  all  a  flat  mem- 
branous protonema;  and  upon  this  finally  new  leaf-buds  arise  (Figs.  251,  253). 

Finally  the  deciduous  branch-buds  of  Bryum  annotinum  may  also  be  considered 
as  organs  of  reproduction ;  as  also,  according  to  Schimper,  may  the  branches  of 
Cotwmilrium  julianum  and  Cinciidoius  aqualicui,  which  likewise  have  the  power  of 
detaching  themselves. 

The  Sexuai  Organs  of  Mosses  usually  occur  in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
end  of  a  leafy  axis',  surrounded  by  enveloping  leaves  often  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  mixed  with  paraphyses,  and  the  whole  group  of  organs  may,  for  the  sake  of 


brevity,  be  called  a  '  Receptacle.'  The  receptacle  of  Mosses  either  terminates  the 
growth  of  a  primary  axis  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  or  ihe  axis  is  indeterminate,  and 
the  receptacle  is  placed  at  Ihe  end  of  an  axis  of  the  second  or  third  order  (Pleuro- 
carpous  Mosses).  Within  a  receptacle  either  both  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
produced  (bisexual  receptacles),  or  it  contains  only  one  kind  of  sexual  oi^an,  and 
the  receptacles  may  then  be  either  moocecious  or  dioecious.  Sometimes  the  male 
receptacles  appear  on  smaller  plants  with  a  shorter  duration  of  life  (as  Funaria  h}gro- 
mitrica,  Dicranum  undulatum,  &c.).     In  external  appearance  the  bisexual  are  similar 

'  The  male  branches  oi  Spkagaum  fonn  an  exceplion  (yidi  infra). 
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to  the  female  receptacles,   while  the  habit  of  the  male  receptacles  is  altogether 
differenL    In  the  former  the  archegonia  and  antheridia  occur  either  close  to  one 
another  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  envelope  {Perichalium), 
either  in  two  groups,  or  separated  by  peculiar  enveloping  leaves,  and  the  antheridia 
stand  in  the  axils  of  these  arranged  in  a  spiral,  surrounding  the  central  group  of 
archegonia.    The  form  of  the  perichsetium  is,  in  the  female  and  bisexual  receptacles, 
that  of  an  elongated  almost  closed  bud,  formed  by  several  turns  of  the  leaf-spiral.    Its 
leaves  are  similar  to  the  foliage-leaves,  and  become  smaller  towards  the  interior,  but 
grow  all  the  more  vigorously  after  fertilisation.     The  male  perichaetium  consists  of 
broader  firmer  leaves,  and  is  of  three  different  forms ;  usually  it  is  bud-shaped,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  female  receptacle,  but  is  shorter  and  thicker,  its  leaves  often 
coloured  red,  and  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  outside ;  receptacles  of  this  type  are 
always  lateral.   Secondly,  the  male  perichaetia  are  sometimes  shaped  like  capitula,  and 
are,  on  the  contrary,  always  terminal  on  a  stouter  shoot  and  globular ;  their  leaves  are 
broad,  sheathing  at  the  base,  thinner  and  recurved  at  the  upper  part;  they  become 
smaller  towards  the  interior,  and  leave  the  centre  of  the  receptacle,  with  the  anthe- 
ridia, free ;  these  receptacles  arc  sometimes  borne  on  a  naked  pedibel,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  stem  (Spiachnum,  Tayloria).    Finally,  the  male  perichsetia  are  sometimes 
discoid  and  consist  of  leaves  which  are  very  different  from  the  foliage-leaves ;  they  are 
broader  and  shorter,  expanded  horizontally  at 
the  upper  part,  delicate  and  of  a  pale   green, 
orange,  or  purple  colour ;  they  are  always  smaller 
the  nearer  the  leaf-spiral  approaches  the  centre ; 
the  antheridia  stand  in  their  axils  {Mnium,  Poly- 
irichum,    Pogonalum,    Dawsonid).      The    para- 
physes  stand  between  or  by  the  side  of  the  sexual 
organs;  in  the  female  receptacle  they  are  always 
articulated   filaments  ;   in    the  male,  filiform  or 
spathulate,  and   consisting,  in  the  upper  part, 
of  several  rows  of  cells. 

The  Antheridia  are,  when  mature,  stalked 
sacs  with  a  wall  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll  -  granules,  which 
however,  in  the  ripe  state,  assume  a  red  or 
yellow  colour.  In  the  Sphagnaceae  and  in  Bux- 
baumia  the  antheridia  are  nearly  spherical,  but 
in  all  other  Mosses  of  an  elongated  club  shape. 
In  the  Sphagnaces  they  open  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Hepaticas;  in  the  other  orders 

by  a  slit   across   the  apex,  through  which  the  ri<j.>^-h«„.„,„h:,t,=^B.^^..Ammx\,,. 

antherozoids  still  enclosed  in  their  mother-celis       rn'l'iI^"™'^Mt's'r'"si™^mfi*iif^*'iif 'u° 
are   discharged  as   a    thick    mucilaginous  jelly.       ™»^«iii  ^  f«<  i"h"«™„i  or /v(Mr«*«« 
The  interstitial  mucilage  dissolves  in  water,  and 
the  antherozoids  escape  from  their  mother-cells  and  swim  about  free. 

The  carefiil  investigations  of  Leitgcb  show  that  the  morphological  significance 
of  the  antheridia  is  very  various.     In  Sphagnum  the  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium 
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arises  in  exactly  the  place  in  which  a  branch  would  otherwise  be  formed, 
(*.  e.  from  the  segment  of  the  axis  which  lies  beneath  the  cathodal  half  of  the 
leaf;  the  antheridia  may  in  this  case  be  considered  as  metamorphosed  branches. 
In  Fmlinalis,  on  the  other  hand,  their  morphological  significance  varies  within 
the  same  receptacle;  the  one  first  formed  is  the  immediate  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  shoot,  arising  from  its  apical  cell;  the  succeeding  ones  are 
developed  from  its  last  normal  segments,  and  therefore  resemble  leaves  in 
their  origin  and  position ;  the  last  antheridia,  finally,  exhibit  the  morphological 
characters  of  trichomes,  both  In  their  variable  number,  their  development  as  cells 
of  the  epidenpis,  and  the  want  of  definiteness  in  their  place  of  origin.  According 
to  KQhn,  Andreaa  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Fonlinalis.  The  mother-cell 
of  the  antheridium  of  Fonlinalis  is  constituted  as  an  apical  cell  farming  two 
alternating  rows  of  segments;  in  farming  the  oldest  and  terminal  antheridium 
the  apical  cell  changes  from  a  triseriate  to  a  biseriate  segmentation.  These  seg- 
ments  are  next  divided  by  tangential  walls  in  such  a  manner  that  the  transverse 
section  (which  meets  two  segments)  of  the  young  organ  shows  four  outer  and 
two  inner  cells;  the  wall  of  the  antheridium,  one  cell  in  thickness,  arises  from 
the  former  by  further  division;  the  small-celled  tissue  which  produces  the  anther- 
ozoids  from  the  latter.  Andreaa  behaves  also  very  similarly  in  these  respects;  the 
primary  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  appears  as  a  papilla  and  is  cut  off  by  a 
septum;  the  lower  cell  produces  a  cushion-like  support;  the  upper  cell  is  again 
divided  by  a  septum  into  a  lower  cell  from  the  divisions  of  which  the  tissue  of 
the  stalk  is  formed,  and  an  upper  cell  out  of  which  the  body  of  the  antheridium 
arises;  the  formation  of  the  latter  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fonlinalis. 
In  Sphagnum  the  long  stalk  originates  by  transverse  divisions  of  the  growing 
papilla  which  produces  the  antheridium,  the  segments  dividing  again  in  a  crucifonn 
manner.  The  terminal  cell  then  swells,  and  becomes  divided  by  oblique  walls  of 
somewhat  irregular  position ;  a  tissue  is  thus  formed,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
consists  also  of  a  wall  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  and  an  inner  very  small-celled 
tissue  which  produces  the  antherozoids. 

The  Archtgonium  consists  when  mature  of  a  massive,  moderately  long  base, 
which  supports  a  roundish  ovoid  ventral  portion ;  above  this  rises  a  long  thin  neck, 
generally  twisted  on  its  axis.  The  wall  of  the  ventral  portion,  which  condsts,  even 
before  fertilisation,  of  a  double  layer  of  cells,  passes  Up  continuously  into  the  wall  of 
the  neck  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  formed  of  from  4  to  6  rows  (Fig.  z^f>). 
Together  they  enclose  an  axial  row  of  cells,  the  lowest  of  which,  ovoid  and  lying 
in  the  ventral  portion,  produces  the  oosphere  and  the  ventral  canal-cell,  the  upper 
cells  being  the  canal-cells  of  the  neck.  These  and  the  ventral  canal-cell  become 
mucilaginous  before  fertilisation.  This  mucilage  forces  the  four  uppermost  cells 
(stigmatic  celts)  of  the  neck  apart,  and  thus  opens  the  canal  of  the  neck,  allowing 
the  antherozoids  to  penetrate  to  the  oosphere.  Fig,  256,  B,  shows  the  row  of 
canal-cells  at  the  period  when  disorganisation  is  beginning,  and  when  the  stigmatic 
cells  of  the  neck  are  still  closed.  In  reference  to  the  morphological  significance 
of  the  archegonia,  Leitgeb  has  already  shown  that  at  least  the  first  archegonium 
of  Sphagnum  arises  immediately  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  female  shoot ;  more 
recently  Kuhn  found  that  in  Andrtaa  the  first  is  formed  from  the  apical  cell,  the 
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succeeding  ones  from  its  last  segmenls,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  antheridia  of 
the  same  genus,  and  those  of  Radula  and  Fonlinalis.  According  to  preparations 
which  Schuch  obtained  in  the  laboratory  at  Wtlrzburg,  the  first  archegonium 
arises  also  in  typical  Mosses  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  cells  in  the  development  of  the  archegonium 
has  been  studied  by  Klihn  in  Andreaa,  and  by  Janczewski  in  the  Phascaceae,  Bryineje, 
and  in  Sphagnum.  As  in  the  Liverworts  so  here  also,  the  whole  archegonium  is 
derived  from  an  outgrowth  of  a  superficial  cell  of  the  punctum  vegelaliams.  This 
is  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  {mm.  Fig.  255  A)  so  as  to  form  a  lower  cell 
(corresponding  to  the  pedicel  of  the   Liverworts)  and  an  upper  external  cell,  in 


which,  as  in  the  corresponding  cell  of  the  antheridium,  two  oblique  walls  inclined 
in  opposite  directions  appear.  The  two  oblique  cells  thus  cut  off  give  rise,  at  a 
later  period,  to  the  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium, 
which  is  here  more  developed  than  in  the  Liverworts  (Fig,  256,  B).  The  upper 
cell  undergoes  the  same  divisions  as  it  does  in  the  Liverworts;  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  ventral  wall  and  of  Che  central  cell  is  the  same  in  this  group  as 
in  that ;  but  the  formation  of  the  neck  is  here  quite  different  Whereas  in  the 
Liverworts  the  first  transverse  division  of  the  internal  cell  produces  an  upper  cell 
which  at  once  represents  the  'stigma'  of  the  archegonium,  the  cell  thus  formed 
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in  this  group  acts  like  an  apical  cell,  giving  rise  by  a  series  of  longitudinal  divisions 
to  several  tiers  of  cells,  each  tier  consisting  of  three  external  cells  and  an  internal 
canal-cell  and  in  other  respects  resembling  the  single  tier  of  neck-cells  formed  in 
the  Liverworts.     In  this  way  a  long  and  subsequently   twisted    neck   is   formed, 
consisting  of  six  external  rows  of  cells  investing  the  central  row  of  canal-cells. 
Below,  the  cells  forming  the  neck  become  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  consists  usually  of  two  (four  in  Sphagnum)  layers 
of  cells.     The  central  cell,  which  makes 
its    appearance   here    earlier  than    in   the 
Liverworts,  becomes  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse wall  into  an  upper  cell,  the  ventral 
canal-cell,  and   a  lower  cell,   the   proto- 
plasm of  which  contracts  and  forms  the 
oosphere  (Fig.  256,  B).    The  conversion 
into  mucilage  of  the  canal-ceUs  and  the 
opening  of  the  neck  take   place  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Liverworts. 

The  Sporogonium,   which   results    from 
the  fertilised  oosphere,  attains,  in  Sphag- 
num,  almost   perfect   development   within 
the  actively  growing  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium,  which  becomes  transformed 
into  the  calyptra;  but  in  all  other  Mosses 
the  calyptra  is  torn  away  from  the  vagi- 
nula  at  its  base,  by  the  elongation  of  the 
sporogonium,  usually  long  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spore-capsule,  and  (ex- 
cept in  Archidium  and  its  allies)  is  raised 
up  as  a  cap.     The  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium, the  walls  of  which  assume  a  deep 
red-brown    colour,    still    for   some    time 
crowns   the  apex   of  the    calyptra.     The 
FiQ.JSj.-jfi.»»f«ij^c™«rfr™r '<oriKii.of.i,t>i™.o-     Sporogonium  of  all  Mosses  consists  of  a 
Ii»Xjtaii««L'n""^;'A'?aii^™[5llnh^l^^''rr     Stalk    (the    Seta),    and    the    spore-capsule 
ort^cTJT^'X'uXilfjS:'''^"'''''''''''""''''*''''''     (Thna  or  Urn);   but  the  former  is  very 
short  in  Sphagnum,  Andrtaa,  and  Archi- 
dium, longer  in  most  Other  genera,  and  with  its  base  planted  in  the  tissue  of 
the   stem,   which,   after  fertilisation,  grows   luxuriantly  beneath  and  around  the 
archegonium,   forming  a  sheathlike  investment,  the    Vaginula.     The .  unfertilised 
archegonia  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  vaginula,  since 
only  one  archegonium  is  usually  fertilised  in  the  same  receptacle,  or  it  is  only 
in  the   one  first   fertilised    that  an    embryo    is   developed.     The    capsule    has    in 
all  Mosses  a  wall  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells  and  a  distinct  epidermis  which 
sometimes  possesses  stomata' ;  the  whole  of  the  inner  tissue  is  never  used  up  in 
'  The  EtomalB  upon  the  capsules  of  Mosses  are  peculiar,  as  Schimper  has  shown,  id  that  the 
mother-cell  of  s  stoma  is  not  divided  into  two  guaid  cells,  for  the  dividing  wall  docs  not  extend 
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the  formation  of  sjjores,  even  when,  as  in  Arehidium,  it  is  subsequently  supplanted 
by  them ;  a  lai^e  part  of  the  central  tissue  remains  as  the  so-called  ColumtUa,  and 
it  is  at  the  circumference  of  this  that  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  formed. 
The  structure  of  the  mature  capsule,  and  especially  the  contrivances  for  dispersing 
the  spores,  are,  however,  so  different  in  the  various  principal  sections  of  Mosses 
that  it  will  be  better  to  consider  them  more  closely  separateiy,  and  the  more  so 
because  by  this  means  we  shall  at  the  same  time  arrive  at  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  larger  natural  systematic  groups, 

.  'In  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  sporogonium  there  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
less  variety.  [The  oospore  is  first  of  all  clothed  with  a  cell-wall,  continues  to  grow 
considerably,  and  is  then  divided  by  a  horizontal  or  slightly  obhque  wall  {pastd 
wall).  The  lower  (hypobasat)  of  these  two  cells  undergoes  only  one  or  two  divisions, 
and,  as  in  Jungennannieae,  contributes  but  little  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 
The  upper  {epibasat)  cell  gives  rise  to  the  capsule  and  the  seta :  a  two-sided  apical 
cell  is  formed  in  it,  by  means  of  two  oblique  divisions.]  Hofmeister  asserts  that  in 
Bryum  argenteum  the  upper  cell  (that  facing  the  neck  of  the  archegonium)  is  divided 
once  or  twice  by  horizontal  septa  before  the  first  oblique  division,  while  in  Phaseum 
and  Andreaa  this  oblique  septum  is  formed  immediately  after  the  first  horizontal  one. 
The  apical  cell  now  forms  two  rows  of  segments  by  partition- walls  inclined  alter- 
nately, and  these  segments  are  next  divided  by  radial  vertical  walls,  followed  by 
further  numerous  transverse  divisions.  By  this  process  the  young  sporogonium  is 
transformed  into  a  multicellular  body  which  is  usually  fusiform,  the  lower  end  not 
participating  in  the  growth  in  length.  A  swelling  of  this  lower  end,  such  as  usually 
occurs  in  Hepaticse,  takes  place  also  in  certain  cases  such  as  Sphagnum,  Arehidium, 
and  Phaicum.  The  apex  of  the  sporogonium  now  becomes  inactive,  and  beneath  it 
the  capsule  is  formed  as  a  spherical,  ovoid,  cylindrical,  or  frequently  unsymmetrical 
swelling  which  originates,  in  the  typical  Mosses,  only  after  the  elongation  of  the 
fusiform  or  cylindrical  sporogonium,  and  after  the  raising  up  of  the  calyptra.  The 
internal  differentiation  of  this  mass  of  tissue,  at  first  homogeneous,  gives  rise  to 
the  various  tissues  which  compose  the  capsule  of  Mosses,  and  especially  to  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  which  lirsi  of  all  become  isolated  and  then  divide  so 
as  to  form  four  spores.     The  contents  of  the  mother-cell  begin  to   divide   into 


completely  across  it ;  it  IbmiE  siinply  a  trsbecuU  tvctween  the  outer  axxA  the  inner  wall,  which  spliM 
into  two  lamella.     Belween  these  is  the  opening  of  the  stoma.  ' 

'  [The  embryology  of  Mo&ses  is  treated  of  in  the  following  vforks.  Hofmeister,  On  the  higher 
Cryptogamia,  Ray  Soc  iS6i. — Schimper,  Rech.  aoat.  et  physiol.  sur  les  Mousses.  1848. — Kiihn. 
Enlwick.  d.  Andreseaceen,  Bol.  Mitlheil.  von  Schenk  und  Ltiersseo,  1S74 — Voucic,  Entwick.  d.  Sporo- 
goniunis  von  OrtkotriAvm,  Sitiber,  d.  Wien.  Akad,  i8;6 — Leitgcb,  Das  Sporogon  von  AreUdium, 
ibid.  1879. — Kienitz-GerlofT,  Bol.  Zeitg.  1S7S.  It  appears  that  Ihe  tissue  of  the  sporogonium  presents, 
at  an  early  stage,  a  differentiation  into  an  amphiikteium,  from  which  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  of 
Ihe  spore-sac  are  derived,  and  a  central  fudoilucium.  corresponding  to  the  future  columilla  and 
sporogenouE  layer.  Leitgeb  has  however  pointed  out  that  in  the  Sphagnaces  the  sporogenous  layer 
is  probably  derived  from  the  amphiihedum.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that,  as  Goebel  has 
pointed  out,  Ihe  spores  of  certain  Vascular  Cryptogams  are  developed,  like  those  of  Mosse^,  from  a 
layer  of  cells  iflTchnporium'),  {vidi  infra,  p.  3S3).  The  development  of  Ibe  spores  from  a  layer  of  cells 
occurs  also  in  the  developing  sporogonia  of  some  Liverworts:  it  is  distinct  in  Anllmctria,  less  so  in 
the  Jungetmanniex,  still  less  in  the  Marchantiex,  and  does  not  take  place  in  Ritcia.'\ 
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two,  but  this  bipartition  is  usually  not  completed,  the  division  into  four  taking 
place  at  once.  The  preparation  for  the  formation  of  spores  takes  pla«  simulta- 
neously everywhere  within  the  same  capsule.  The  ripe  spores  are  roundish  or 
tetrahedral,  surrounded  by  a  thin  finely  granulated  exospore,  which  is  of  a  yellowish, 
brownish,  or  purple  colour.  Besides  protoplasm,  they  contain  chlorophyll  and 
oil.  In  Archidium,  where  only  sixteen  are  formed  in  each  capsule,  they  are 
about  i  mm.  in  size,  in  the  highly  developed  Dawsonia  scarcely  5  Jjj  mm,  (Schimper). 
When  kept  dry  the  spores  often  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  a  long  time, 
but  when  moist  they  frequently  germinate  after  a  few  days,  those  of  Sphagnum 
after  two  or  three  months. 

The  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  sporogonium  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  species,  but  is  usually  very  long  in  comparison  with  the  small  size  of  the 
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body  concerned.  The  Potlieje  blossom  in  summer,  and  ripen  their  spores  in  the 
winter;  the  Funariese  are  perennially  in  blossom,  and  have  constantly  sporogonia  in 
all  stages  of  development,  each  occupying  for  its  completion  probably  2  to  3  months ; 
Phascum  cuspidalum  developes  in  the  autumn  from  its  perennial  underground  proto- 
nema,  and  ripens  its  spores  in  a  few  weeks  before  the  winter.  The  bog  Hypna,  on 
the  other  hand  {H.  giganleum,  cordifolium,  cuspidalum,  nitens,  &c.),  blossom  in  August 
and  September,  and  ripen  their  spores  in  July  of  the  next  year;  they  often  require 
ten  months  for  the  development  of  their  sporogonia.  H.  eupressiforme  bears  in 
autumn  at  the  same  time  sexual  organs  and  ripe  spores,  and  hence  requires  one  year. 
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The  same  length  of  time  is  required  by  Philonotis,  and  by  some  species  of  Bryttm 
and  some  of  Poljlriehum  which  blossom  in  May  and  June'. 

Mosses  ma;  be  distributed  naturally  into  four  parallel  orders; — 

I.  Sphagnacex, 

a.  Andrezacege, 

].  Phascacege, 

4.  Bryacez  (True  Mosses). 
Of  these  the  first  includes  a  single  genus,  the  second  and  third  only  a  few ;  the  fourth  all 
the  remaining  extremely  numerous  genera.  The  first  three  groups  recall,  in  many 
respects,  the  Hepatic^ ;  even  the  series  of  true  Mosses  commences  with  some  genera 
which  still  resemble  that  class ;  the  lowest  forms  of  all  the  groups  exhibit  many 
resemblances  which  are  wanting  in  the  most  highly  developed.  We  have  therefore  four 
diverging  series. 

1.  The  SphBgiuuien*  include  only  the  single  genus  Sphagnum.  When  the  spores 
germinate  in  water,  3  branched  protonema  is  developed,  on  which  the  leaf-buds  imme- 
diately appear  laterally  (Fig.  15S,  C). 
On  a  solid  substratum,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  short  protonema  forms  first 
of  all  a  branching  flat  protonemal 
expansion  (Fig.  359),  on  which  (as 
in  Tetrapbii)  the  leaf-buds  appear. 
The  leafy  stems  produce  root-hairs 
only  in  the  young  state.  The  abun- 
dant protonema  of  true  Mosses  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  stem,  as  it 
increases  in  strength,  produces  later- 
ally, by  the  side  of  every  fourth  leaf, 
a  branch,  which,  even  at  the  very 
earliest  period,  is  again  much  divided; 
tufts  of  branches  arranged  regularly 
thus  arise  which  form  a  compact  mass 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  but  lower 
down  are  more  distant  from  each 
other.  The  separate  branches  de- 
velope  in  different  ways ;  one  is  pro- 
duced each  year  beneath  the  summit 
after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and 
developes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
primary  stem,  growing  up  along  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  latter,  so  that 
each  year  a  false  dichotomy  tatces 
place  on  the  stem.  These  innovations 

afterwards  become  separated  by  the  p,^  t6o.-sfiiai„u,,  mui/o;.!,™  ■  pm  at  iiir  «fm  beiow  ihe 

slow  decay  of  the  plant  advancing        '?^^i*b'''°wrh"M'''V'!^°''''''''''™^''''°SiM ''''^" 
from  below,  and  constitute  indepen-        xs-«- 
dent  pUnts.  Some  of  the  branches  of 

each  tuft,  however,  turn  downwards,  become  long,  slender,  and  finely  pointed,  and 
are  closely  applied  to  the  primary  stem,  forming  a  dense  envelope  around  it;  while  other 

'  Klin^rafT,  Bot.  Zeitg.  i860,  p.  344. 

'  W.  P.  Schimper.  Versuch  eincr  EnlwickelungSECSi^hichte  der  Torfmoose.  Stuttgart  1858  (with 
many  beaatiful  plates).  [Rossow,  Beitr.  1.  Kennln.  d.  Torfmoose,  1865.— LeilE^b.  Wachsthum  des 
Stsmmes  und  Entwickelung  der  Anlheridien  bei  Sphagnum,  Sitzber.  d.  \^'ien.  Akad.  1869.] 
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branches  of  each  tuft  turn  outwards  and  upwards.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  stem  and 
the  branches  from  a  broad  base,  and  are  usu all;  arranged  with  a  divergence  of  {;  they  are 
tongvie-shaped  or  apiculate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  on  the  young  stem,  are 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  cells  arranged  regularly.  The  young  leaf  necessarily  consists 
of  homogenous  tissue ;  but  as  the  development  progresses  the  cells  of  the  veinless  lamina 
become  differentiated  into  large  broad  cells  about  the  shape  of  a  long  lozenge,  and 
into  narrow  tubular  cells,  running  between  the  former,  bounding  them,  and  connected 
with  one  another  into  a  network ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  squeezed  in  among  the  larger 
ones.  The  larger  cells  lose  the  whole  of  their  contents,  and  hence  appear  colourless; 
their  walls  show  irregular  narrow  spiral  bands  with  the  turns  some  distance  apart,  as  well 
as  large  dots,  each  of  which  has  a  thickened  edge,  while  the  part  of  the  ceU-wall  which 
closes  the  dot  is  absorbed.  Large,  usually  circular  holes,  are  thus  formed  in  the  cell-wall 
of  the  colourless  cells.    The  intermediate  tubular  narrow  cells  retain  their  contentst 


form  chlorophyll -granules,  and  thus  constitute  the  functional  tissue  of  the  leaf,  the 
entire  area  of  which  is,  however,  smaller  than  that  of  the  colourless  tissue  (Fig.  361). 
The  stems  consist  of  three  layers  of  tissue,  the  innermost  of  which  is  an  axial  cylinder  of 
thin-walled,  colourless,  elongated,  parenchymatous  cells ;  it  is  enveloped  by  a  layer  of 
thick-walled,  dotted,  lirm  (iignilied  ?),  prosenchymatous  cells,  with  their  walls  coloured 
brown.  The  epidermal  tissue  of  the  stem,  finally,  consists  of  from  i  to  4  layers  of  very 
broad  thin-walled  empty  cells,  which,  in  S.  cjmbi/oiium,  possess  spiral  thickenings  and 
round  holes  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves  (cf.  Fig.  Si).  These  colourless  cells,  both  those 
of  the  leaves  and  of  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches,  serve  as  a 
capillary  apparatus  for  the  plaut,  through  which  the  water  of  the  bogs  in  which  it  grows 
is  raised  up  and  carried  to  the  upper  parts;  hence  it  results  that  the  Sphagna,  which 
always  grow  erect,  are  penetrated  with  water  to  their  very  summits  like  a  sponge,  even 
when  their  tufts  stand  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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The  archegonia  and  antheridia  of  Sphagnum  arise  on  the  fascicled  branches,  as  long 
as  they  are  still  near  the  summit  of  the  primary  stem  and  belong  to  the  terminal  tuft. 
TTie  time  of  bearing  them  is  mostly  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  these  periods.  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  always  distributed  on  different 
branches,  sometimes  even  on  different  plants,  and  in  this  case  the  male  and  female  plants 
form  large  distinct  patches.  When  the  primary  stem  does  not  continue  to  grow  during 
the  development  of  the  sporogonia  in  consequence  of  dry  weather,  these  are  to  be  found 
on  the  branches  of  the  terminal  tuft  at  a  later  period ;  but  when  the  supply  of  water  Is 
great  and  vigorous  increase  of  length  takes  place,  the  fertile  branches  become  separated 
from  one  another,  and  are  subsequently  found  lower  down  on  the  stem ;  the  sporogonia 
and  older  male  branches  are  thus  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  summit,  although 
at  the  time  of  their  development  they  stand  near  it.  The  branches  which  bear  the 
antheridia  are  generally  conspicuous  externally  by  their  imbricated  leaves  forming  beauti- 
ful densely  crowded  orthostichies  or  spiral  parastichies ;  the  leaves  are  generally  yellow, 
bright  red,  or  especially  dark  green,  and  can  hence  be  easily  recognised  {Fig.  a6o,  a  a). 
The  antheridia  stand,  on  the  mature  shoot,  ly  the  side  g?^  the  leaves;  they  are  never 
terminal,  and  are  found  only  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  male  branch,  one  standing  beside 
each  leaf;  the  male  branch  may  therefore 
continue  to  grow  at  the  summit,  and  be- 
come an  ordinary  llagellate  branch.  This 
position  of  the  antheridia,  and  still  more 
their  roundish  form  and  long  pedicel,  causes 
the  SphagnaceK  to  resemble  some  Junger- 
manniez;  the  mode  in  which  they  open 
(Fig.  361)  recalls  the  HepaticK  even  more 
than  the  true  Mosses.  The  archegonia 
arise  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  female  branch, 
the  upper  leaves  of  which  form  a  bud-like 
envelope ;  but  the  young  perichartial  leaves 
are  still  contained  within  this  at  the  time 
of  fertilisation,  although  they  afterwards 
become  further  developed.  The  archegonia 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Mosses;  several  of  them  are  usuallyfertilised 
in  one  perichxtium,  but  only  one  perfects 
its  sporogonium.  The  development  of  it 
occurs  within  the  perichztium ;  the  summit 
of  the  branch  then  begins  to  elongate;  it 
grows  out  into  a  long  naked  receptacle,  and 
elevates  the  sporogonium  contained  in  its 
calyptra  high  above  the  perichictium.  This 
so-called  Pseudapodmm  must  not,  therefore, 
beconfounded  with  the  seta  of  other  Mosses 
(see  Andrezacex).  At  Fig.  163,  B,  is  shown 
in  longitudinal  section  the  nearly  ripe  spo-  iiiM  jpomeoiiiimi ., -iih  us  lid  ^ ud  nipured  cu-^at^t.,, 
rogonium  developed  withm  the  calyptra.  (iTier  schimpcrj. 
Its  lower  part  forms  a  thick  base  imbedded 

in  the  end  of  the  pseudopodium  which  is  transformed  into  the  vaginula.  The  spore- 
mother-cells  are  formed  from  a  cap-shaped  layer  of  cells  beneath  the  apex  of  the 
spherical  theca ;  the  part  of  the  inner  tissue  which  is  found  beneath  it  forms  a  low 
neariy  hemispherical  column,  which  is  in  this  case  also  termed  the  columella,  aithou^ 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  columella  of  true  Mosses  by  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the 
theca.    The  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  spores  from  the  mother-cells  resembles  that 
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of  true  Mosses ;  but  there  occur,  besides  the  ordinary  (large)  s[»ores,  also  smaller  spores 
in  special  smaller  sporogonia,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  further  division  of  the  mother- 
cells  {ef.  Fig.  358,  B).  The  theca  opens  by  the  detachment  as  a  lid  of  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  wall  of  the  spherical  capsule,  which  is  sometimes  more  strongly  conven. 
The  calyptra,  which  closely  surrounds  the  growing  sporogonium  as  a  fine  envelope,  is 
ruptured  irregularly. 

1.  The  AndrecMcea'  are  small  cespitose  Mosses  which  are  very  leafy  and  much 
branched ;  their  very  shortly  stalked  theca  b  elevated,  as  in  ^bagnum,  above  the 
perichxtium  on  a  leaftcss  pseudopodium.  The  long  apiculate  theca  raises  up  the 
calyptra  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  cap,  as  in  the  true  Mosses,  while  the  short  seta 
remains  buried  in  the  Taginula.  The  body  of  the  young  sporogonium  becomes  differen- 
tiated into  a  parietal  tissue  consisting  of  several  layers  which  surrounds  the  simple  layer 
of  the  spore -mother-cells  without  any  intermediate  cavity,  and  a  central  mass  of  tissue, 
the  columella :  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Sphagnacex,  the  layer  of  cells  which 
produces  the  spores  is  bell-shaped  and  closed  above,  the  columella  terminating  beneath 


it.  The  ripe  theca  does  not  open  by  an  operculum,  but  by  four  longitudinal  slits  at 
the  sides ;  four  valves  are  thus  formed  united  at  the  apes  and  at  the  base,  which  are 
closed  in  damp,  but  open  in  dry  weather. 

].  The  Fhaaoaoon  are  small  Mosses,  the  short  stems  remaining  attached  to  the 
protonema  until  the  spores  are  ripe ;  they  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  form  of  the 
following  group,  to  which  the  genus  Fhascum  forms  the  transition.  They  are,  however, 
all  distinguished  by  their  theca  not  opening  by  an  operculum,  but  allowing  the  escape 
of  the  spores  only  by  its  decay.  While  in  the  genera  Phaicum  and  Epbemerum*  the 
internal  differentiation  of  the  theca  corresponds  essentially  to  that  of  true  Mosses, 
although  more  simple,  the  genus  Arebidiam  displays  a  more  considerable  deviation, 
and  as  an  interesting  transitional  form  may  be  examined  a  little  more  closely '.    The 

'  J.  Kiihn,  Zur  Entwickelungsgeachichte  der  Andteteaceen.    Leipzig  1870. 

•  J.  MuUer,  in  Jahrbuch  fdr.  wiss.  Bot.  1867,  vol.  VI.  p.  337. 

•  Hofmeisler,  in  Bericht  der  ktinigl.  Sachsich.  Gesellsch.  der  Wias.  1854,  April  31,      [See  also 
Leitgeb,  Das  Sporogon  von  Arthidium,  Siliber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1879.     He  shows  that  the  molher- 
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very  short  seta  of  the  sporogonium  swells,  as  in  Sphagnum  and  Hepatkm ;  the 
roundish  theca  ruptures  the  calyptra  laterally,  without  raising  it  up  as  a  cap.  jirchidium 
agrees  with  the  true  Mosses  in  the  formation  in  the  theca  of  an  intercellular  space 
running  parallel  to  its  lateral  surface,  which  separates  the  wall  from  the  inner  mass 
of  tissue.  The  latter  appears  as  a  column  continuous  at  the  base  and  apex  with  the 
wall  of  the  theca.  But  while  in  the  true  Mosses  a  layer  of  cells  parallel  to  this  inter- 
cellular space  produces  the  spore- mother- cells,  it  is  here  only  a  single  cell  lying 
eccentrically  in  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  that  becomes  the  primary  mother-cell  of  all 
the  spores  (Fig.  164,  A).  It  grows  considerably,  and  supplants  the  other  cells,  until 
it  lies  free  in  the  hollow  of  the  theca;  it  then  divides  into  four  cells,  each  of  which 
produces  four  spores.  The  wall  of  the  primary  mother-cetl  remains  entire,  while  the 
sixteen  spores  grow,  and  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  theca,  the  inner  cell-layer  of  which 
is  also  absorbed  (Fig.  165). 

4.    In  the  Bryaoea  or  True  Mosses  the  sporogonium  is  always  stalked,  and  the 
seta  is  usually  of  considerable   length.     The    seta  is   cylindrical,  obAisely  pointed 


below,  and  firmly  implanted  in  the  vaginula;  the  theca  always  opens  by  the  de- 
tachment of  its  upper  part  as  a  lid  {Operculum) ;  the  operculum  is  either  simply  and 
smoothly  detached  from  the  lower  part  of  the  theca,  or  a  layer  of  epidermal  cells 
termed  the  jlnauius  is  thrown  olF  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  their  inner  walls, 
and  the  operculum  in  this  way  separated  from  the  theca.  Most  commonly,  after  the 
operculum  has  fallen  olf,  the  margin  of  the  theca  appears  furnished  with  appendages 
of  very  regular  and  elegant  form  arranged  in  one  or  two  rows;  the  separate  append- 
ages are  termed  7eetb  or  Cilia,  the  whole  together  the  Periitome;  if  the  peristome  is 
wanting,  the  theca  is  said  to  he  gymnoslomous.  The  theca  is  at  first  a  solid  homo- 
geneous mass  of  tissue ;  the  differentiation  of  its  interior  begins  with  the  formation  of 
an  annular  intercellular  space  which  separates  off  the  wall  of  the  theca  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  cells ;  but  the  wall  remains  attached  above  and  below  to  the  colu- 

cetla  of  the  spores  are  not  derived  from  a  single  primary  cell.     A  variable  number  of  spore-mother- 
cells  (1-7)  arc  developeil  independently,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  foot  spores.    They  arearrauged 
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mella.  The  intercellular  space  is  traversed  by  rows  of  cells  which  stretch  across  froni 
the  wall  of  the  tbeca  to  the  inner  mass  of  tissue;  they  resemble  most  nearly  proto- 
nema]  filaments,  or  those  of  A\gx,  but  have  been  formed  by  simple  differentiation  of  the 
tissue  of  the  theca.  They  contain  chlorophyll-granules  like  the  inner  cell-layers  of 
the  wall.  The  outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  theca  is  developed  into  a  very  character- 
istic epidermis  strongly  cuticularised  externally.  The  third  or  fourth  layer  of  cells  of  the 
inner  mass  of  tissue,  which  ts  therefore  separated  from  the  annular^ir-cavity  by  two  or 
three  layers  of  cells  (forming  the  spore-sac),  produces  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores. 
The  cells  of  this  layer  are  Urst  of  all  distinguished  by  being  densely  filled  with  proto- 


plasm, in  which  lies  a  large  central  nucleus,  and  are  attached  without  interstices  to  the 
surrounding  tissue  in  a  parenchymatous  manner.  From  their  division  proceed  the  spore- 
mother-cells,  which  become  isolated  by  the  deliquescence  of  the  cell-walls,  and  then  float 
in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  spore-sac,  till  they  form  the  spores  by  repeated  division. 
The  Sfore-iac  is  the  term  given  to  those  layers  of  cells  by  which  the  large  air-cavity  is 
separated  from  the  spore-mother-celis.  It  seems  convenient  to  consider  the  layers 
which  bound  the  spore-cavity  on  the  axial  side  (Fig.  168,  i)  also  as  a  part  of  the 
spore-sac;  its  cells  contain  on  both  sides  starch-forming  chlorophyll-granules.  The 
inner  large-ceiled  tissue,  which  contains  but  little  chlorophyll,  and  is  thus  surrounded 
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on  all  sides  by  the  spore-sac,  is  distinguished  as  the  Ca/umel/a.  The  spore-sac  is  ruptured 
by  the  casting  off  of  the  operculum,  but  the  columella  remains  dried  up,  and  in  Pofy- 
trichum  there  remains  also  a  layer  of  cells,  the  Epipbragm,  attached  to  the  points  of  the 
teeth  of  the  peristome,  and  covering  the  opening  of  the  theca. 

We  must  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  origin  of  the  peristome.  In 
those  genera  which,  like  Gjmnoitomum,  do  not  form  a  peristome,  the  parenchyma 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  operculum  is  homogeneous  and  thiu-walled;  when 
the  theca  is  ripe,  it  contracts  and  dries  up  within  the  operculum,  which  is  formed 
essentially  only  of  the  epidermis;  or  it  remains  attached  to  the  columella  and  forms 
a  thickening  at  its  summit,  which  projects  over  the  opening  of  the  theca;  or  again 
it  fotrns  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  theca  after  the  casting 
off  of  the  operculum  (HjmrnaJlomum).  The  transition  to  the  genera  provided  with 
a  true  peristome  is  furnished  by  Tetraphu.  In  this  genus  the  firm  epidermis  of  the 
upper  conical  part  of  the  theca  falls  off  as  the  operculum,  while  the  whole  of  the  tissue 
immediately  beneath  the  operculum,  the  two  outer  layers  of  which  are  thick-walled, 
splits  across  into  four  valves.  These  are  also  termed  by  systematists  a  peristome, 
although  their  origin  and  structure  are  widely  different  from  that  of  the  true  peristome 
in  other  genera.  For,  except  in  the  Polytrichacei,  neither  the  teeth  nor  the  cilia  con- 
sist of  cellular  tissue,  but  only  of  thickened  and  hardened  parts  of  the  walls  of  a  layer  of 
cells,  which  is  separated  by  some  layers  of  thin-walled  cells  from  the  epidermis  which 
forms  the  operculum ;  the  latter  layers,  as  well  as  the  delicate  parts  of  the  former, 
become  ruptured  and  disappear,  while  the  thickened  parts  of  the  wall  remain  after 
the  casting  off  of  the  operculum.  This  will  be  rendered  clear  by  an  example.  Fig, 
171  represents  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  section  which  bisects  the  theca  of  Funaria 
hjtgrmntlrica  symmetrically,  corresponding  to  the  part  in  Fig.  j66,  C,  designated  a; 
<■  e  is  the  reddish  brown  epidermis  strongly  thickened  on  the  outside ;  at  the  part  where 
it  bulges  its  cells  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  forming  the  ring  or  annulus;  le  is  the  tissue 
lying  between  the  epidermis  of  the  theca  and  the  air-cavity  b ;  the  large-celled  tissue  p 
is  the  prolongation  of  the  columella  into  the  cavity  of  the  operculum ;  at  S  are  seen 
the  uppermost  spore- mother-ce Us ;  directly  above  the  air-cavity  b  rises  the  layer  of  cells 
which  forms  the  peristome ;  its  walls  {a),  which  face  outwards,  are  strongly  thickened, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour;  the  thickening  is  continued  also  partially  along  the  septa; 
the  longitudinal  walls  which  lie  on  the  axial  side  of  the  same  layer  of  cells  (1)  are  also 
coloured,  but  less  strongly  thickened.  In  Fig,  17a  is  shown  further  a  part  of  the 
transverse  section  through  the  basal  part  of  the  operculum ;  r  r  are  the  epidermal  cells 
placed  immediately  above  the  annulus,  forming  the  lower  edge  of  the  operculum ;  a 
and  f  the  thickened  parts  of  the  layer  of  cells  concentric  with  the  operculum,  which 
form  the  preristome.  A  section  near  the  apex  of  the  operculum  would  show,  instead 
of  the  broad  thickening-masses  1,  1',  i~,  only  the  middle  part  of  the  inner  wall,  but 
more  strongly  thickened.  If  now  it  is  supposed  that  when  the  theca  is  ripe  the  annulus 
and  the  operculum  fall  off,  the  cells  ^  and  those  which  lie  between  a  and  e  (Fig.  371) 
disappear,  and  that  the  thin  pieces  of  wall  between  a,  a',  a',  and  between  i,  /,  i",  in  Fig. 
171,  are  also  destroyed,  then  the  thick  red  pieces  of  wall  alone  remain,  forming  sixteen 
pairs  of  tooth-ltke  lobes  pointed  above,  crowning  the  edge  of  the  theca  in  two  concentric 
circles.  The  outer  row  are  termed  Teeth,  the  inner  row  Cilia.  The  thickened  cells  at 
t,  Fig.  371,  unite  the  base  of  the  teeth  with  the  edge  of  the  theca.  According  as 
the  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  peristome  consists,  in  transverse  section,  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  number,  and  according  as  one  or  two  thickened  walls  arc  formed  within  each 
one  of  these  cells,  the  number  of  teeth  and  cilia  varies ;  it  is  always  however  a  multiple 
of  four,  generally  16  or  ji.  In  many  cases  the  thickening  at  i  is  wanting;  the  peri- 
stome is  then  simple,  and  formed  only  of  the  teeth  of  the  outer  row.  The  thickenings 
at  a  are  very  commonly  much  stronger  than  is  the  case  in  Funaria,  and  the  teeth  there- 
fore stouter.  The  thickened  parts  of  the  wall  may  also  partially  or  entirely  coalesce 
laterally  with  one  another;  and  then  the  parts  of  the  peristome  either  above  or  below 
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form  a  membrane;  in  this  case  the  teeth  appear  split  from  one  another  above,  and  the 
endostome  (the  inner  peristome)  is  composed  of  a  lattice-work  of  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse ridges  instead  of  cilia  (Fig.  267).    A  great  variety  is  met  with  here,  which  may 


easily  be  understood  by  the  beginner  when  he  has  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  principle. 
The  inner  and  outer  side:  of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  hygroscopic  to  a  different 
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"  degree;  hence,  as  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  they  bend  inwards  or  out- 
wards, or  sometimes  in  i.  spiral  whorl,  as  in  Barbula. 

The  genus  Polytrichum,  to  which  the  largest  and  most  highly  developed  Mosses 
belong,  differs  from  the  other  genera  in  several  points  in  the  structure  of  its  theca. 
TTie  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  composed  not  simply  of  single  pieces  of  membrane,  but 
of  bundles  of  thickened  prosencfaymatous  cells ;  these  bundles  are  horseshoe-shaped ; 
the  branches  of  two  adjoining  bundles  directed  upwards  form  together  one  of  the  ji-fi^ 
teeth,  A  layer  of  cells  uniting  the  points  of  the  teeth  (Fig.  273,  rf)  remains,  after  the 
casting  off  of  the  operculum  and  the  drying  up  of  the  adjoining  cells,  as  an  epiphragm 
stretched  across  the  theca.  The  spore-sac  is,  in  some  species  {r.^.i'.^i/jftriiBj),  separated 
from  the  columella  by  an  air-cavity,  which  is  penetrated,  like  the  outer  air-cavity,  by 
conferva-like  rows  of  cells.  In  most  species  the  seta  is  swollen  beneath  the  theca, 
forming  the  Apopbyiis,  a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
in  the  genus  Splacbaam,  where  this  part  is  sometimes  expanded  transversely  as  a  flat 
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Under  this  term  are  included  in  one  group  the  Ferns,  EquisetaceEB,  Ophio- 
glossese,  Rhizocarpese,  Lycopodiaces,  Selaginelle%,  and  Isotltese.  As  in  the 
Muscines,  the  life-histor)'  of  the  plant  is  divided  into  two  generations  which  are 
extremely  di&ierent  both  morphologically  and  physiologically.  From  the  spore 
proceeds  first  of  all  a  sexual  generation;  from  its  fertilised  archegonium  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  place  a  new  plant,  which  does  not  form  sexual  organs,  but  in 
their  place  a  number  of  spores.  In  the  Ferns,  Equisetaceffi,  and  Lycopodiaceae  these 
spores  are  all  alike ;  the  Rhizocarpese,  Selaginelle^,  and  Iso£Ees,  on  the  contrary, 
produce  two  kinds  of  spores,  large  and  small,  Macrospores  and  Microspores. 

The  Sexual  Generation  [Oophore]  which  is  developed  from  the  spore  always 
preserves,  in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  form  of  a  thallus  ;  it  never  attains,  as  in  the 
more  highly  developed  Mosses,  to  a  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf,  but  remains 
small  and  delicate,  and  closes  its  life  with  the  commencement  of  the  development  of 
the  second  generation.  It  appears,  therefore,  externally  as  a  mere  precursor  of  further 
development,  as  a  transitional  structure  between  the  germinating  spore  and  the 
variously  differentiated  second  generation.  Hence  the  name  Prolhallium  has  been 
given  to  this  first  or  sexual  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

In  the  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  the  prothallium  resembles  the  thallus  of  the 
lowest  Hepaticse.  The  prothallia  sometimes  continue  to  grow  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  they  contain  a  lai^  amount  of  chlorophyll,  and  form  numerous  root- 
hairs.  After  they  have  thus  attained  sufficient  vigour  by  independent  nourishment, 
they  produce  archegonia  and  antheridia,  usually  in  considerable  numbers.  A 
tendency  to  become  dioecious  is  sometimes  manifested  in  these  prothallia,  although 
they  proceed  from  similar  spores;   both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  being,  however, 
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oflen  produced  on  the  same  prolhalltum.  In  the  Rhizocarpeie,  Selaginelleie,  and 
Iso^te^e,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  already  prefigured  by  the 
two  kinds  of  spores,  the  Macrospores  being  female,  in  so  far  as  they  develope 
a  small  prothallium,  which  produces  exclusively  archegonia,  or  sometimes  only 
a  single  one  ;  the  Microspores  being  male,  inasmuch  as  they  develope  a  still  smaller 
prothallium  bearing  exclusively  antheridia.  The  female  prothallium  of  the  Rhizo- 
carpece  is  a  small  appendage  of  the  macrospore,  fonned  in  its  interior  but  afterwards 
developed  externally  although  nourished  by  it;  in  Sclaginelleae  and  IsoCtese  the 
prothallium  is  developed  in  the  spore  itself,  filling  it  up  with  a  mass  of  tissue,  the 
archegonia  becoming  exposed  only  by  the  splitting  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  spore. 
The  male  prothallium  consists,  in  these  groups  of  plants,  of  a  single  sterile  or 
vegetative  cell,  and  of  a  brger  or  smaller  number  of  cells  in  which  antherozoids 
aTe  developed. 

The  Archegonia  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  like  those  of  the  Muscinex,  are 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  ventral  part  which  encloses  the  oosphere,  and  of  a  neck, 
usually  short  and  composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  ceUs.  The  two  groups 
differ  in  the  fact  that  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
part  is  fonned  from  the  prothallium  itself;  and  the  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium 
is  therefore  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the  sexual  generation,  the  neck  only  projecting 
be>'Dnd  it.  The. archegonium  originates  from  a  superficial  cell  of  the  prothallium 
which  is  divided  by  a  tangential  wall  into  two,  an  external  and  an  internal.  The 
former  forms,  by  intersecting  longitudinal  and  subsequent  transverse  divisions,  the 
four  rows  of  cells  of  the  rather  short  neck ;  the  latter  grows  outwards  between  the 
neck-cells  into  a  projection  which  becomes  separated,  forming  the  neck-cell,  and 
another  segment  Is  cut  off  from  the  large  inferior  cell  (the  central  cell,  Janczewski) 
to  form  the  ventral  canal-cell.  Thus  there  arises  from  the  original  internal  cell  an 
axial  row  of  three  cells,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  oosphere.  The  two  neck-cells 
become  converted  into  mucilage  as  in  the  Muscinese.  The  mucilage  thus  produced 
in  the  neck  finally  swells  up  considerably,  forces  apart  the  four  apical  cells  of  the 
neck,  and  is  expelled ;  an  open  canal  is  thus  formed,  leading  from  without  to  the 
oosphere  ;  the  expelled  mucilage  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  '  swarming'  antherozoids  to  the  opening  of  the  neck.  Fertilisation  is 
always  effected  by  means  of  water,  which  determines  the  opening  of  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  antherozoids.  The  advance  of  these 
latter  as  far  as  the  oosphere,  and  even  their  entrance  into  and  coalescence  with  its 
protoplasm,  has  been  directly  observed  in  the  different  groups. 

The  Aniherozoids*  are,  like  those  of  the  Muscinese,  spirally  coiled  threads  usually 
with  a  number  of  fine  cilia  on  the  anterior  coils.  In  the  cases  hitherto  observed  they 
arise  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  small  mother-cells,  a  central 
vesicle  of  protoplasm,  containing  starch -grains,  being  left  over,  which,  adhering  to  a 
posterior  coil  of  the  antherozoid,  is  often  dragged  along  by  it,  but  is  detached  before 


'  [On  the  development  of  the  ontberozoids  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  see  Slrasburger,  Z«ll- 
bildung  und  Zelltheilung,  jrd.  cd.  1880.  The  formation  of  the  anlherowid  is,  in  all  cases,  preceded 
by  the  ditappearoDce  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell,  its  substance  becoming  diflused  throughout 
the  protoplasm.] 
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its  entry  into  the  archegonium.  The  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  arise  in  the 
antheridia,  which  in  Ferns  and  Equisetacese  project  free  from  the  prothallium  as 
roundish  masses  of  tissue,  but  in  the  Ophioglossex  and  Lycopodium  are  imbedded 
in  the  prothalhum.  Among  Rhizocarpes,  Salvtm'a  forms  a  very  simple  antheridium 
which  projects  from  the  microspore,  while  the  Marsiliacese  and  Selaginelleaa  pro- 
duce their  antherozoids  widiin  the  microspore  itself,  after  a  few-celled  mass  of 
tissue  has  been  formed  in  it  which  must  be  considered  as  a  rudimentary 
prothallium. 

The  Asexual  Generalion  [Sporophore]  which  produces  spores,  arises  from  the 
oospore  or  fertilised  oosphere  in  the  archegonium.  In  Ferns,  Equisetacese,  and 
Rhizocarpese,  its  earliest  divisions,  the  rudiments  of  the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  and 
the  apex  of  the  stem  can  be  recognised,  while  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  outgrowth 
of  its  tissue,  called  the  Foot,  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventral  part  of  the 
archegonium,  and  draws  from  the  prothallium  the  lirst  nourishment  for  the  young 
plant.  The  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  at  first  grows  vigorously  (except  appa- 
rently in  the  Selagineileffi),  enveloping  the  embryo,  until  this  latter  finally  protrudes 
free,  leaving  however,  for  some  time,  the  foot  still  attached  to  it  as  a  nutritive  organ. 
This  process  oflers  an  unquestionable  analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  calyptra  of 
the  Muscinese.  While,  however,  the  spore- producing  generation  of  the  Muscinese 
remains  a  mere  appendage  of  the  sexual  plant,  appearing  in  a  certain  sense  as  its 
fruit,  the  corresponding  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  developes,  on  the  con- 
trary, into  a  conspicuous,  highly  organised,  independent  plant,  which  frees  itself  at  a 
very  early  period  from  the  prothallium,  and  obtains  its  own  nourishment.  It  is  this 
asexual  generation  which  is  called,  in  ordinary  language,  simply  the  Fern, Zya/w/aM, 
&C. ;  it  always  consists  of  a  leafy  stem,  usually  producing  a  number  of  true  roots ; 
roots  may,  however,  occasionally  be  entirely  absent,  as  in  some  Hymenophyllaceie, 
and  in  Psilotum  and  Saliimia.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  Ferns,  Equisetaceie,  and 
(especially  the  extinct)  Lycopodiacese,  the  spore- producing  generation  attains  great 
dimensions  with  an  unlimited  term  of  hfe ;  only  a  few  species  are  (like  Salvi'nia) 
annual,  or  very  small,  resembling  Mosses  in  habit,  as  Azolla  and  some  Selaginelleae. 

The  Leaves  are  either  simple,  unsegmenied,  or  variously  branched  (Fiticineae). 
There  does  not,  however,  occur  so  great  a  variety  due  to  metamorphosis  in  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  leaves  in  the  same  plant  as  in  Phanerogams. 

The  Roots  usually  arise  in  acropetal  succession  on  the  stem  (or  on  the  leaf- 
stalk in  some  Ferns),  and  branch  monopodially  or  dicholomously ;  they  always 
remain  nearly  uniform  in  size,  the  first  root  never  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a 
tap-root,  as  in  many  Phanerogams.  The  lateral  roots  do  not  arise,  as  in  Phanero- 
gams, from  the  pericambium,  but  from  the  innermost  cortical  layer  of  the  main 
root. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Systems  of  Tissue  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
for  the  first  time  in  this  group  of  plants.  The  epidermis,  fundamental  tissue,  and 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  always  clearly  distinct,  and  are  composed  of  cells  of 
various  forms.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed;  the  phloem  usually  sur- 
rounds the  xylem  of  each  separate  bundle  like  a  sheath. 

The  Branching  of  the  Stem  is  very  different  in  the  different  classes  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams;  it  is  essentially  monopodial,  but  it  is  often  apparently  dichotomous : 
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axillary  branching,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  Phanerogams, 
probably  does  not  occur  here. 

The  Development  of  Ike  Sporangia^  is  in  most  cases  evidently  a  function  of 
ordinary  or  of  specially  modified  leaves  ;  it  is  only  when  they  arise  singly  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  leaves,  as  in  Lycopodium,  that  they  come  to  stand  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves:  in  Selagitulla  they  arise  from  the  stem,  and  in  Psilolum  and  Tmesipierit 
from  lateral  branches.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  their  development  they  are  in  the 
FilJcinese  outgrowths  of  single  epidermic  cells :  in  the  other  Vascular  Cryptogams 
they  arc  developed  from  a  group  of  cells.  [The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are 
derived  from  one  or  more  cells  which  lie  at  first  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  sporangium  (hypodermal),  and  which  Goebel  terms  the  archesporium.  The 
archesporium  becomes  invested  by  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  derived  either  from 
the  division  of  its  own  cells  or  of  the  cells  forming  part  of  the  sp>orangiuro,  to  which 
the  name  of  tapetum  is  given.  As  the  sporangium  ripens,  the  cells  of  the  tapetum 
usually  become  absorbed,  and  the  mother -cells  of  the  spores  become  isolated  from 
their  combination  into  a  tissue.  From  each  mother-cell  four  spores  are  developed : 
this  takes  place  in  two  ways ;  either  the  cell  is  divided  into  two  by  a  cell-wall  after 
the  nucleus  has  divided,  and  this  process  b  repeated  in  each  of  the  two  daughter- 
cells,  or  the  nucleus  divides  into  two  and  each  of  these  again  into  two  before  any 
cell-wall  is  formed.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  general  mode.  The  distinction 
between  macrospores  and  microspores  in  the  Rhizocarpe»  and  Selaginellez  is 
manifested  only  after  the  division  into  four  of  the  mother-cells  which  were  pre- 
viously alike.] 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  the  sporangium  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams  is  equivalent,  from  a  physiological  but  not  from  a  morphological  point 
of  view,  to  the  sporogonium  of  Mosses.  This  latter  forms  by  itself  the  whole  of 
the  asexual  generation  of  Mosses ;  while  the  sporangium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams 


'  [On  the  Comparative  Developmeni  of  the  Sporangia  see  Gotbel,  Bot.  Z«ilg.  iSSo-Si.  lie 
classifies  the  Vascular  Ci^'ptogams  according  to  the  mode  of  development  of  Iheir  sporangia,  as 
follows : — 

LtptosporoHgiola.    The  sponuiginm  is  developed  from  a  single  epidermal  cell.     The  arche- 
sporium is  a  single  cell,  and  the  tapetum  is  derived  from  it. 
Ftlices;  Rhizocarpese. 

Easporangiaia.  The  Sporangium  is  developed  from  several  cells,  which,  except  in  the  case  of 
Isoflii,  arc  all  superlicial, 

a.  Archesporium  unicellular  i  tapetum  derived  not  from  it,  but  from  the  (issue  of  the  sporangium. 
tlphioglossew ;  ManiiliaceK ;  Equisetaceie. 

b.  Archesporium  unicellular:  tapetum  derived  from  it. 
Pulotum ;   Tmesipftrii  (f). 

c.  Archesporium  unicellular ;  tapetum  derived  partly  from  it,  and  partly  from  the  tissue  of  the 
sporangium. 

Stlaginella. 

d.  Archesporium  multicellular  (a  row  of  cells) ;  tapetum  formed  not  from  it  but  From  (he  (issue 
oF  the  sporangium. 

Lycopodium. 
t.  Archesporium  muUicellular  (a  layer  of  celts) ;  (apetum  derived  from  it. 

The  Phanerogams  also  belong  to  the  Eusporangiata,  see  infra.] 
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is  a  relatively  small  outgrowth  borne  on  either  the  leaf  or  the  stem  of  ihe.  asexual 
generation  which  consists  of  stem,  leaf,  and  root, 

The  proof  that  what  is  termed  the  Moss-fniit,  i.e.  the  sporogonium,  is,  from  its 
position  in  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  leafy  and  rooting 
spore-producing  plant  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  was  brought  forward  by  Hofmeister 
as  long  ago  as  1851  (Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,  p.  ijg  ').  In  connection  with  the 
relationships  pointed  out  by  him  between  the  Selaginellex  and  Isoetcx  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Coniferx  on  the  other,  this  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  results  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  domain  of  morphology  and  classification.  The  researches 
of  Pringsheim  and  Hanstein  on  the  development  of  Rhizocarps,  carried  out  with  great 
acuteness  and  deep  penetration,  those  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  on  the  roots  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  and  of  Cramer  on  the  apical  growth  of  the  stem  of  Equisetacez  and  Lyco- 
podiacex,  to  which  numerous  more  recent  observations  may  be  added,  have  not  only 
contributed  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  group  of  plants,  but  have  especially 
cleared  up  the  fundamental  morphological  facts.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  our  knowledge  of  the  alternation  of  generations  has  been  enriched 
by  Millardet's  discovery  of  the  male  prothallium  in  Isoetea;  and  SelaginelleEc ;  and  the 
labours  of  Millardet,  Strasburger,  Kny,  and  especially  of  Janczewski,  have  resulted  in 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  and  of  the 
process  of  fertilisation  itself  in  its  details. 

Taxonomy.  Our  ideas  as  to  the  mutual  relationships  existing  between  the  various 
divisions  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  are  at  present  very  variable,  they  are,  in  fact,  in  a 
state  of  transition.  The  division  into  Isosporeae  and  Heterosporea:  suggested  by  me 
in  the  first  edition  and  retained  in  the  third  edition  of  this  book  seemed  to  be  fully 
justified  as  long  as  it  could  be  assumed  that  in  the  Lycopodiea:  two  forms  of  pro- 
thallium  were  developed  as  in  the  Selaginellcx  and  Isoetex.  This  assumption  has 
been  proved  untenable  by  Fankhauser's  discovery  of  the  moncecious  prothallium  of 
Lycopodium.  Still  a  separation  of  the  isosporous  LycopodiejE  on  this  account  from  the 
heterosporous  Selaginellex  and  IxoetesE  would  be  unjiiatiliahie.  Besides,  recent  researches 
have  shown  that  the  Rhizocarpex  are  much  more  closely  related  to  the  true  t'enis  than 
to  the  heterosporous  SelaginellesE  and  Isoetez.  As  a  consequence,  the  division  of  Vas- 
cular Cryptogams  into  Isospore*  and  Heterosporeac  must  be  given  up  as  being  purely 
artificial,  and  we  are  led  to  assume  that  the  differentiation  of  primarily  similar  spores 
into  microspores  and  macrospores  has  taken  place  in  two  distinct  groups  of  these 
plants;  for  the  first  time,  in  a  developmental  series  which  begins  with  the  true  Ferns, 
for  the  second,  in  a  series  which  begins  with  the  Lycopodieie.  This  assumption  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  differentiation  of  two  kinds  of  spores  takes  place  in 
the  Rhizocarpex  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  takes  place  in  the 
Selaginellez  and  Isoetex.  Further,  since  I  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition  (1868)  that 
the  sporangia  of  some  forms  arise  as  multicellular  l>odies,  whereas  others  are  developed 
from  single  cells,  younger  botanists  {especially  Luerssen  and  Russow)  have  extended 
my  observations  and  have  laid  stress  upon  the  distinction  ai  Trichaiparangia  from  Piyllo' 
[Cauh-)  iporaiigia  as  a  point  of  great  systematic  importance. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  I  give  up  my  former 
classification,  I  must  also,  on  the  same  grounds,  decline  to  accept  the  classifications 
suggested  by  Luerssen '  and  by  Russow ",  for  they  are  based  on  isolated  characteristics, 


'  [On  the  Germination,  Development  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cr)'ptaeaniia,  and  0 
the  Fructification  of  the  Conifers,  by  W.  Hofmeister;  translated  by  F.  Currey  ;  Kay  Soc.  186: 
p.  43<-J 

'  Lueissen,  in  den  Milth.  aus  dem  Cesammtgebiet  der  Bolamk  von  Schejik  und  Luersaei 
Bd.  I.  p.  toy. 

'  Rnssow,  Vetgleichende  Unlet suchungen,  St.  Teteiiburg  1K71. 
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upon  which  too  mJth  importance  is  laid,  and  tlierefore  run  counter  to  natural  affinities 
and  cause  fonns  which  are  widely  different  to  be  placed  side  bjr  side. 

The  following  new  clasafication  lays  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  indicating 
for  all  time  the  relationships  existing  among  Vascular  Cryptogams,  but  I  believe  that 
it  corresponds  more  closely  than  any  previous  arrangement  with  the  present  slate  of 
our  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  affinities  which  may  be  said  to  be 
self-evident  on  the  other.  It  appears  certain  that  the  three  Classes  here  formed, 
the  Equisetinex,  the  Filiclneie,  and  the  Dichotomeie,  represent  three  distinct  and 
separate  types.  Great  difficulties  are  offered  to  the  systematic  sub-division  of  the 
Pjlicinez,  for  certain  groups  of  them,  especially  the  Osmundacez,  the  Schizzacez  and 
the  Glelcheniaceae,  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  Investigated  from  a  morphological 
point  of  view. 

Syslemalic  review  of  Ihe  Vascular  Cr_yplagams. 

CLASS    VII. 

Equisetimex.   - 

The  spores  are  of  one  kind  and  give  rise  to  prothallia  which  vegetate  independently, 
and  which  are  usually  dit£cious,the  female  prothallia  being  the  larger,the  male  the  smaller. 
The  second  generation  consists  of  a  copiously  branched  stem,  with  well-defined  inter- 
nodes,  and  bearing  relatively  small  sheathing  whorls  of  leaves.  The  branches  arise  in 
whorls  and  in  strict  acropetal  order  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem.  A  root  may  arise 
below  each  branch ;  its  ramification  is  monopodial.  The  sporangia  are  borne  upon 
metamorphosed  peltate  leaves  which  form  a  terminal  spite  :  they  originate  as  multi- 
cellular protuberances  (emergences),  from  five  to  ten  in  number  upon  each  scale.  The 
mother-celis  of  the  spores,  It  appears,  are  derived  from  a  unicellular  archesporium. 
Both  stem  and  root  Increase  in  length  by  means  of  a  large  apical  cell  which  gives  rise 
to  three  rows  of  segments.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  arranged  in 
a  circle ;  their  xyiem  is  rudimentary,  resembling  that  of  the  bundles  of  Monocotyledons. 
The  axial  lib ro- vascular  cylinder  of  the  root  has  no  pericambium. 
Family.        (i)  EquLsetacez, 

CLASS    VIIL 

FlLIClNE^t:. 

The  majority  of  these  plants  possess  spores  of  one  kind  only,  from  which  inde- 
pendent mon<Bcious  prothallia  are  developed :  but  the  Rhizocirpez  have  macrospores 
and  microspores  forming  rudimentary  prothallia  which  never  become  free  from  the 
spore.  The  second  generation  is  a  stem  bearing  numerous  well-developed  leaves,  which 
are  usually  much  branched.  The  stem  either  does  not  branch,  or  it  does  so  but  rarely, 
and  it  bears  numerous  roots.  The  sporangia  are  borne  on  ordinary  leaves,  or  on  leaves 
which  have  been  specially  modified :  they  are  usually  aggregated  into  small  groups  (Son). 
The  sporangia  of  the  Ophioglossex  and  Marattiacex  are  from  the  first  multicellular,  and 
those  of  the  Filices  are  developed  from  single  superficial  cells :  the  archesporium  is 
unicellular.  An  apical  cell  is  present  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root:  it  forms,  in  the 
stem,  two  or  three  rows  of  segments,  in  the  root  usually  three  rows.  The  libro-vascukr 
bundles  are  generally  very  well  developed,  and  the  central  xylem,  which  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  scalariform  tracheides,  is  usually  surrounded  by  the  phloem. 

Order  1.  Stipulatee.  The  spores,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are  of  one  kind 
and  give  rise  to  independent  montecious  prothallia.    The  second  generation  is  a  simple, 
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usually  unbranched,  erect  or  oblique  stem  of  a  somewhat  tubercular  form,  bearing  leaves 
arranged  close  together  in  a  spiral  manner.  The  leaves  are  relatively  large,  are  usually 
much  branched,  and  usually  bear  stipules  at  the  base  of  their  petioles.  The  sporangia 
are  borne  either  upon  the  under  surface  of  ordinary  leaves,  or  in  sp[cate  or  paniculate 
fructifications  which  are  metamorphosed  leaf-segments.  They  are  derived  from  groups 
of  cells  which  form  projections  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  mother-cells  of 
the  spores  are  found  in  large  numbers.  A  single  apical  cell  is  present  in  the  stem 
and  root. 

Families.        (i)  Ophioglossex. 

(2)  Marattiaceac. 

(3)  Osmundacei. 
(+)  Schiziacese. 

Order  II.  Fillcea.  The  spores  are  of  one  kind  and  develope  independent  moncc- 
cious  prothallia.  The  second  generation  is  either  an  erect  unbranched  stem,  or  a  stem 
which  is  more  or  less  horizontal  and  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  which  branches  occa- 
sionally. The  leaves  do  not  possess  stipules,  are  cireinate  in  their  vernation,  and  bear 
upon  their  lamini,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  specially  modified,  very 
numerous  sporangia  usually  arranged  in  sori  covered  by  indusia.  The  sporangia  arise 
from  distinct  epidermal  cells,  and  usually  sixteen  spore- mother-cells  are  formed  in 
each.  The  sporangia  are  opened  by  means  of  the  so-called  ring  (annulus).  Both 
stem  and  root  possess  a  single  apical  cell.  The  ground-tissue  tends  to  become 
converted  into  brown  sclerenchyma,  which  especially  supports  the  sheaths  of  the 
fibro- vascular  bundles. 

Families.        (i)  Gleicheniaceae  (?),  (Osmundaceae,  SchizKacei f). 

(2)  Hymenophyllacez. 

(3)  Cyatheacez. 
(^)  Polypodiacci. 

Order  III.  Bhizooarpea.  The  sporangia  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  one  kind 
containing  macrospores,  those  of  the  other  microspores.  Within  the  macrospore  a 
small  prothallium  is  formed  which  does  not  become  separated  from  the  spore;  within 
the  microsjwre  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  are  formed  from  a  very  rudi- 
mentary prothallium.  The  second  generation  is  a  bilaterally  symmetrical,  horizontal, 
regularly  branched  stem,  which  bears  leaves  upon  its  dorsal  surface  in  two  or  more 
rows,  and  roots  upon  its  ventral  surface.  (^Salvirua  is  rootless.)  The  sporangia  arise 
from  individual  superficial  cells  of  the  placentx  and  are  enclosed  in  sporocarps  which 
may  be  uni-  or  multilocular,  and  are  formed  by  metamorphosed  leaves  or  segments  of 
leaves.  The  placenta  of  each  loculus  of  the  sporocarp  bears  a  sorus  of  sporangia, 
and  there  are  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores  in  each  sporangium.  The  microspores 
are  formed  in  great  numbers  in  each  mierosporangium  (4  x  16),  but  only  one  macrospore 
in  the  macrosporangium  comes  to  maturity.  The  stem  grows  by  means  of  a  two-  or 
a  three-sided  apical  cell;  the  root  has  always  a  three-sided  apical  cell. 
Families.  (i)  Salviniaceic. 
(2)  MamiliaccEe. 


CLASS    IX. 

DiCHOTOMES. 

The  prothallia  are  developed  either  from  spores  of  one  kind  only  and  are  then 
independent  and  moncecious,  or  they  are  developed  from  spores  of  two  kinds  (macro- 
and  microspores),  and  then  remain  within  the  spore  until  the  period  of  fertilisation. 
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The  second  generation  is  a  simple  or  repeatedly  branched  stem,  usually  possessing  rools 
and  always  bearing  simple,  unsegmented,  comparatively  small,  but  very  numerous  leaves, 
which  are  traversed  by  only  a  single  fibro-vascular  bundle.  All  the  branchings  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  roots  present  the  appearance  of  having  originated  dichotomously. 
The  sporangia  are  borne  singly  upon  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  or 
in  Iheir  axils,  or  even  in  an  extra-axillary  position  upon  the  slem.  They  originate  as 
masses  of  cells  derived  in  part  (lioi'lei)  from  internal  tissues,  covered  by  the  epidermis 
which  forms  their  walls.  The  archesporium  is  multicellular  in  some  cases,  unicellular 
in  others. 

Order  I.  Iiycopodiacev.    The  prothallia,  which  are  developed  from  spores  of  one 
kind  only,  are  capable  of  independent  growth  and  are  nioncecious.    The  roots  branch 
dichotomously  in  alternate  intersecting  planes,  and  neither  stem  nor  root  possesses 
a  single  apical  cell.    The  leaves  have  no  ligula.    The  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the 
stem  consists  of  numerous  xylem-bundles,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  phloem. 
Families.        (i)  Lycopodiei. 
(2)  Psilotez. 
(1)  PhylloglosseiE, 

Order  II.  Idgulatw.  The  spores  are  of  two  kinds.  Each  macrospore  forms  a 
rather  large  internal  female  prothallium,  the  archegonia  of  which  only  become  exposed 
when  the  wall  of  the  spore  is  ruptured.  Within  each  microspore  a  rudimentary  pro- 
ihaltium  completely  filling  it  is  formed,  certain  cells  of  which  give  rise  to  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  antherozoids.  The  second  generation  is  of  very  different  habit  in  the  two 
families.  The  leaves  are  always  provided  with  a  ligula  borne  above  their  base,  and 
below  this  lies  the  sporangium  which  contains  either  numerous  microspores  or  four  or 
more  macrospores. 

Families,        (1)  Selagineliei. 
(a)  Isoetex. 


EQUISETINE^'. 

The  Sexual  Genera/ion  (Oophore).  The  spores  of  the  Equisetacex,  so  soon  as 
they  have  attained  the  ripe  condition  (they  retain  their  power  of  germination  only 

'  G.  W.  Bischoff,  Die  kryptogaraischen  GewSchse  (Niimberg  iSjS). — W.  Hofmeistet.  Vergl. 
Unters.  (i8f  i)-— DLlto,  Ueber  die  Keimung  der  Equiselen  (Abh.  der  kbnigl,  Sachs.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss. 
1855,  vol.  IV.  p.  168).— Dillo,  Ueber  Sporenenlwickelung  der  Equiseten  ( Jahrb,  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  III. 
p.  183). — [Germination,  Development,  and  Fruclification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamifl  (Ray  Society), 
pp.  267-306].  — Thuret  (in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nttl.  1851,  vol.  XVI.  p.  31).— Sanio.  Ueber  Epidermis 
nnd  Spalloffnungen  des  Equis.  (Linniea,  vol.  XXIX.  Heft  4).— C.  Cramer,  Liingenwachslhum  und 
Gewebebildung  bei  E.  arvcnit  und  sylvaiicum  (Pflanzenphys  Unters.  von  NSgeli  und  Cramer,  1855, 
vol.  III).— Duval-Jouve.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Equistlum  (Paris  1864).— H,  Schacht,  Die  Spermatozoidcn 
im  Pflanienrcieh  (Braunschweig  1864), — Max  Reess,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Slammspilie  von 
Epattliirn  (Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  1867,  vol,  VI,  p.  309). — Milde,  Monographia  Equlsetorum,  in  Nova 
Acta  Acad.  Leop.  Carolina,  1867,  vol.  XXXV. — NSgeli  und  Leitgeb,  Enlstehung  und  Wachslliuro 
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for  a  few  days),  show,  when  sown  in  water  or  on  damp  soil,  the  preparatory 
phases  of  germination  after  a  few  hours.     In  the  course  of  some  days  the  pro- 
thallium  becomes  developed  into  a  multicellular  plate,  the  further  growth  of  whicb 
then  proceeds  very  slowly.     The  spore,  which  contains  a  nucleus  and  chlorophyll- 
granules,  increases  in  size  as  soon  as  germination  commences,  becomes  pear-shaped, 
and  divides  into  two  cells,  one  of  which  is  smaller  with  scarcely  any  except  colourless 
contents,  and  soon  developes  into  a  long  hyaline 
root-hair  (Fig.    274,  /,  //,    ///,    w),   while    the 
anterior  and  larger  cell  includes  all  the  chloro- 
phyll-granules of  the  spore  which   multiply  by 
division.    This  cell  produces  by  further  divisions 
the  primary  plate  of  the  prothatlium,  which  in- 
creases  by   apical   growth   and    soon   branches  * 
{III-VI).    The  process  of  multiplication  of  the 
cells  is  therefore  apparently  extremely  irregular ; 
even    the    very    first    divisions   vary ;    sometimes 
the  first  wall   in  the    primary  apical    cell  which 

contains   chlorophyll  is   but    little   inclined   with  b 

respect  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  young  plant  i" 

(in  E.  Telmaiiia  it  sometimes  coincides  with  it) ; 
in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  this  cell  developes 
into  a  longish  tube,  the  apical  part  of  which  is 
cut  off  by  a  transverse  septum  {occasionally  in 
£.  arvensc).     The  further  growth  is  brought  about  I 

by  one  or  more  apical  cells  dividing  by  trans- 
verse septa,  and  longitudinal  walls   are    subse-  ^^ 
quenlly  formed  in  the  segments  in  an  order  very  |^ 
difficult  to  determine.     Ramification  takes  place  ' 
by  the  bulging  out  of  lateral  cells,  which  then 
continue  their  growth  in  a  similar  manner.     The 
chlorophyll -granules  in  the  cells  also  increase  con- 
tinuously by  division.     The  young  prolhallia  are, 

in  E.   Jelmaieia,  usually  narrow  and  ligulate,  and  p,^      — Fimii     »rd«ei<minrni  ni  iin 

consist  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.  The  older  ™.'irJl°"'^uita™tri™CIIJtai'hl!ii'*T™ 
prothallia  are,  both  in  this  and  in  other  species,  j^'^j^'^^^j^^joi""'"' fcno-i  u«  i.uiiii>«r./-*-/ 
branched  in  an  irregularly  lobed  manner ;  one  of 

the  lobes  takes,  sooner  or  later,  the  lead  in  growth,  becomes  thiclter  and  fleshy, 
consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells,  and  puts  forth  root -hairs  from  its  under  side. 

The  prolhallia  of  the  Equiseiaceee  are,  in  generaJ,  dioecious.  The  male  pro- 
thallia remain  smaller,  atuining  a  length  of  a  few  millimetres,  and  produce  archegonia 
only  in  exceptional  cases  on  shoots  of  later  origin    (Hofmeister).     The    female 

derWurzetn  {Beilr.  lur  wissen.  Hot.  von  NaEelL,  Heft  IV,  MUnchen  1867I.— Pfitzer.  Ueber  die 
Schutischeide  (Jahrb.,fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VI.  p.  J97).— Russow,  Vogl.  Unters.  ubcr  die  Leit- 
bUndelkiypl.  Petersburg  1871,  p.  41. — Janciewski,  iibcr  (lie  Archegonien,  Bot.  Zeit.  iSja.  p  4J0. 
Van  Tieghem,  on  the  roots,  in  Ann.dessci.  nat  flh  serie.,  vol.  XIII.— [Sadebeck,  Uob.  die  Eiiiwicke- 
lung  der  Prothallicn  der  Schachlellialiiie,  Bol.  Zcit.  1877.] 
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prothallia  are  larger  (as  much  as  4  inch);  Hormeister  compares  them  to  the  thallua 
of  Anthoteros  puneiatus,  Duval-Jouve  to  a  curled  endive-leaf.  Duval-Jouve  states 
that  the  antheridia  appear  about  five  weeks  after  gennination,  the  archegonia  much 
later.  These  sUlements  refer  especially  to  E.  arvmse,  limosum,  and  pabistrt ; 
according  to  the  same  writer,  the  prothallia  of  E.  Telmaleia  and  syha/icum  are 
broader  and  less  branched;  those  of  E.  ramosissimum  and  varugahtm  slenderer 
and  more  elongated. 

The  Antheridia^  arise  at  the  end  or  margin  of  the  larger  lobes  of  the  male 


prothallium.  The  apical  cells  of  the  enveloping  layer  of  the  antheridium  contain 
but  little  or  no  chlorophyll;  they  separate  from  one  another  on  the  addition  of 
water  (like  those  of  Hepaticse),  to  allow  the  escapie  of  the  antherozoids,  which  are 
still  enclosed  in  vesicles  and  number  from  lOo  to  150.  The  hindermost  and 
thickest  of  the  two  or  three  coils  of  the  antherozoid,  which  is  larger  in  this  class 
than   in   all   other   Cryptogams,   bears    an   appendage   on   the    inner   side    which 

■  [Sadebeck,  Ueb.  die  Antheridien-Entwickelung  der  Schachtelhaltne     Sitzber.  d.  Geselt$ch. 
nalurfor.  Freunde  iu  Beilin,  1875.] 
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Hofmeister  terms  an  undulating  Float,  Schacht  a  thin-walled  vesicle  of  proto- 
plasm, and  which  contain  granules  of  starch  and  sap  (compare  with  Ferns  and 
IsoBKx). 

The  Archegonia  are  developed  from  single  superficial  cells  01  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  thick  and  fleshy  lobes  of  the  female  prothallium.  As  the  tissue 
of  the  prothallium  beneath  them  continues  its  growth,  the  archegonia  come, ,  as 
in  Pellia,  to  stand  on  its  upper  surface.  The  mother-cell  of  the  archegonium, 
after  it  has  become  much  curved,  divides  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
prothallium.  From  the  outer  of  the  two  daughter-cells  is  fonned  the  neck,  con- 
sisting, at  a  subsequent  period,  of  four  parallel  rows  each  of  three  cells.  Of  these, 
the  four  upper  cells  become  very  long ;  the  four  middle  ones  remain  shorter ;  the 
four  lower  ones  scarcely  elongate  at  all,  and  contribute  by  their  multiplication, 
like  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  which  surround  the  central  cell,  to  the  formation 
of  the  wall  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium,  which  consists  of  one  or  two 
layers.  The  other  daughter- ceil,  which  is  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium, 
ebngates  whilst  the  wall  of  the  neck  is  being  formed  and  projects  between 
the  four  rows  of  cells  constituting  it.  This  projection  is  then  cut  off  by  a  septum 
from  the  lower  large  portion  of  the  cell.  Of  the  two  cells  thus  formed,  the 
former  is  the  single  canal-cell  of  the  neck,  and  the  latter  is  the  central  cell  of 
the  archegonium.  The  central  cell  is  divided  again  into  two,  the  upper  being 
the  ventral  canal-cell,  the  lower  contracting  and  forming  the  oosphere.  In  these 
processes  the  archegonium  of  Eguisetum  resembles  that  of  Fems,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  tlmt  in  the  former  the  canal-cell  does  not  occupy  the  whole  length 
of  the  neck  (Janczewski).  The  four  upper  long  cells  of  the  neck  curve  radially 
outwards,  when  the  canal  of  the  neck  is  being  formed,  like  a  four-armed  anchor. 
Immediately  after  fertilisation  the  canal  of  the  neck  closes,  the  oosphere,  and  which 
has  now  become  the  oospore,  enlarges,  and  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
part  of  the  archegonium  which  surrounds  it  begin  rapidly  to  multiply. 

Development  of  the  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore)  of  Eguisetum.  The 
formation  of  the  embryo  from  the  oospore  is  ihe  result  of  divisions,  the  first  of  which 
is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  archegonium,  and  is  followed,  according  to  Hof- 
meister,  in  each  of  the  two  cells  by  a  division-wall  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
first.  The  embryo  appears  to  be  composed  of  four  cells  arranged  like  the  quarters 
of  a  sphere.  The  same  author  states  that  the  foot  arises  from  the  lower  quarter, 
the  rudiment  of  the  first  shoot  from  one  of  the  lateral  ones,  turning  upwards 
immediately  afterwards  and  producing  as  the  rudiment  of  the  first  leaf  a  pro- 
jecting girdle,  which  then  grows  out  into  three  teeth  (Fig.  277  B).  The  apical 
cell  of  the  first  root  arises  from  an  inner  cell  of  the  tissue'. 


'  [On  the  Embryology  of  Equisilum  see  Sadebeck,  Jahrb,  f.  wiss.  Bol.  XI.  1878,  and  also  in 
Schenk's  Handbuch,  III.  The  embryology  of  Equiulutn  closely  riBembles  that  of  FerD9  (see  infra, 
p.  416).  The  oospore  divides  by  successive  bipartilions  into  eight  segments :  of  the  four  octants 
forming  the  upper  (epibasal)  halt  of  the  embryo,  one  gives  rise  to  the  stem,  two  give  rise  (o 
the  first  leaf  (cotyledon),  and  one  gives  rise  to  the  second  leaf:  of  the  four  octants  fonnbg  the 
lover  (hypolMisal)  half  of  the  embryo,  two  give  rise  to  the  fool,  oae  disappeais,  and  the  n 
one,  which  is  diameliically  opposite  Ic 
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The  first  leaf-bearing  shoot  grows  upwards,  and  forms  from  ten  lo  fifteen 
internodes  with  leaf-sheaths  ending  in  three  teeth.  It  soon  produces  at  its 
base  a  new  stronger  shoot  wilh  four-toothed  sheaihs  (as  in  E.  arvense,  praUnst, 
,  according  to  Hofmeister),  which  in  turn  gives  origin  lo  new 
generations  of  shoots,  developing  con- 
stantly thicker  stems  and  sheaihs  wjth  a 
larger  number  of  teeth.  Sometimes  the 
third  or  one  of  the  succeeding  shoots 
penetrates  downwards  into  the  ground, 
forming  the  first  perennial  rhizome,  which 
again  produces  from  year  to  year  new 
underground  rhizomes  and  ascending  leafy 
shoots. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  the  Mode  of  Growth  of  the  Siem  and 
Leaves,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  in  the  first 
place  at  their  structure  in  the  mature  state. 
Every  axis  of  an  Equisetum  consists  of  a 
series  of  joints  (internodes)  usually  hollow 
and  closed  at  their  base  by  a  thin  septum. 
Each  in  tern  ode  passes  upwards  into  a 
leaf-sheath  embracing  the  next  internode, 
the  sheath  being  split  at  its  upper  margin 
imber  of  teeth.  From  each  tooth  of  the 
Eheath  a  iibro- vascular  bundle  runs  vertically  downwards  into  the  internode  as  far  as 
the  next  node,  parallel  with  the  other  bundles  of  ihe  same  internode ;  at  the  lower 
end  each  bundle  splits  into  two  short  diverging  limbs,  by  which  it  unites  with  the 
two  neighbouring  bundles  of  the  next  lower  internode,  where  they  descend  into 
il  from  their  sheath-teeth.  The  joints  of  the  stem  and  their  leaf-sheaths  therefore 
alternate ;  and  since  in  each  joint  the  arrangement  of  bundles,  leaf-teeth,  projecting 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  depressions  or  furrows,  is  exactly  repeated  in  Ihe  transverse 
section,  the  different  parts  of  a  joint  always  correspond  to  tlie  intervals  between 
the  homologous  parts  of  the  next  upper  and  next  lower  joint.  If  ihe  internode 
has  projecting  longitudinal  ridges  on  ils  surface,  one  of  these  always  runs  down- 
wards from  the  apex  of  each  leaf-tooth  parallel  with  the  others  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  internode;  between  each  pair  of  leaf-teeth  commences  a  furrow  or 
channel,  which  also  continues  as  far  as  ihe  base  of  ihe  internode.  The  projecting 
ridges  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  ihe  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  contains 
an  air -canal;  the  depressions  or  furrows  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  lacunE  of 
the  conical  tissue  (which  are  sometimes  wanting),  and  alternate  with  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.  The  branches  and  roots  spring  exclusively  from  within  the 
base  of  the  leaf-sheaih;  and  as  this  forms  a  whorl,  the  branches  and  roots  are 
also  verticillaie.  A  root  may  arise  beneath  ihe  bud  of  each  branch  ;  both  break 
through  the  leaf-sheath  at  its  base.  All  the  joints  of  the  axis  agree  in  these  respects, 
however  they  may  be  modified  as  underground  rhizomes,  tubers,  ascending  stems, 
leafy  branches,  or  sporangiferous  axes. 


into  three,  four,  or  usually  a  larger  t 
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The  end  of  [he  stem,  enveloped  by  a  large  number  of  younger  lear-sheaths, 
tenninates  in  a  large  apical  cell,  the  upper  wall  of  which  is  arched  in  a  spherical 
manner,  while  the  three  infero-laleral  walls  are  almost  plane.  The  apical  cell 
has  therefore  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangular  pyramid,  the  upturned  basal 
surface  of  which  is  a  nearly  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  The  segments  are  cut 
off  by  walls  which  are  parallel  lo  the  oblique  sides  of  the  apical  cell,  that  is,  to 
the  youngest  primary  walls  of  the  segment ;  the  segments,  disposed  in  a  spiral  J 
arrangement,  lie  in  three  vertical  rows.  Each  segment  has  the  form  of  a  triangular 
plate  with  triangular  upper  and  under  walls,  rectangular  lateral  walls  lying  right 
and  left,  and  an  outer  rectangular  wall  which  is  curved.  Each  segment  is  first 
divided — as  was  shown  by  Cramer  and  Reess  and  confirmed  by  myself — by  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  into  two  equal  plates  lying  one  above 


another,  and  consequently  each  half  the  height  of  the  undivided  segment  Each 
half-segment  is  then  again  halved,  in  the  most  usual  case,  by  a  vertical  nearly  radial 
wall.  The  segment  now  consists  of  four  cells,  two  of  which  lie  one  above  the  other 
and  reach  as  far  as  the  centre,  but  the  other  two  do  not  because  the  vertical  wall  is 
not  accurately  radial  but  intersects  one  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  segment  (the 
anodal  wall),  (Fig.  279,  E).  Divisions  now  lake  place  without  any  strict  rule  in 
the  four  cells  of  each  segment  parallel  to  the  primary  and  the  lateral  walls;  and 
tangential  divisions  also  soon  make  their  appearance,  by  which  the  segment  is 
split  up  into  inner  and  outer  cells,  in  which  further  divisions  afterwards  take  place. 
The  former  produce  the  pith,  which  is  soon  destroyed  as  far  as  the  septum  at 
the  base  of  each  internode  by  the  expansion  of  the  stem  ;  the  latter  produce  the 
leaves  and  the  entire  tissue  of  the  hollow  internodes.     The  segments  are,  as  has 
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been  mentioned,  disposed  originally  in  a  spird  with  ^  arrangement ;  and  since 
each  segment  without  exception  (as  in  Mosses)  produces  a  leaf  or  what  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  a  leaf-sheath,  the  leaves  of  Equisetum  must  also  be  arranged  in  a 
spiral  This  does,  in  fact,  sometimes  occur  when  the  growth  is  abnormal ;  but 
when  the  growth  is  normal,  a  small  displacement  takes  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  three  segments  which  form  a  cycle  always 
come  to  be  arranged  into  a  disc  transverse  to  the  stem,  their  outer  surfaces  thus 


rojKIIni  (Dllir  £lrdle,r 


forming  an  annular  zone  or  girdle.  According  to  Reess,  to  whom  this  observation 
is  due,  the  three  segments  of  each  cycle  are  formed  in  rapid  succession,  while 
a  longer  time  elapses  between  the  formation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  preceding 
and  that  of  the  first  of  the  succeeding  cycle.  Thus  by  the  unequal  growth  of 
the  segments  in  longitudinal  direction  each  cycle  of  segments  or  turn  of  the 
spiral  produces  a  whorl,  which  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  pseudo-whorl, 
because  resulting  from   subsequent  displacement.     Each  whorl  of  segments  now 
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forms  a  leaf-sheath,  and  Che  corresponding  intemode  or  joint  of  the  stem.  The 
above-mentioned  divisions  take  place  in  the  three  segments  during  their  arrange- 
ment into  a  transverse  disc,  each  segment  becoming  converted  into  a  mass  of  cells 
consisting  of  from  four  to  six  byers.  As  soon  as  the  transverse  zone  is  formed, 
the  formation  of  the  leaves  commences  by  the  growth  of  the  outer  cells  of  the 
segments.  They  form  an  annular  ridge;  one  of  the  upper  transverse  cell-layers  of 
the  whorl  of  segments  projects  out- 
wardly, forms  the  apex  (the  circular 
apical  line)  of  the  ridge  (Figa  279,  280, 
bs),  and  those  of  its  cells  which  lie 
most  externally  (the  apical  cells)  divide 
by  walls  inclined  alternately  towards 
and  from  the  axis.  The  circular  apical 
line  becomes  more  and  more  elevated, 
and  thus  the  annular  ridge  becomes  a 
sheath  enveloping  the  end  of  the  stem. 
This  same  layer,  of  which  the  outer- 
most cells  form  the  apical  line  of  the 
annular  ridge,  produces  in  the  interior 
of  the  sheath  a  meristem  in  which  the 
fibro -vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf-sheaths 
arise.  The  lower  transverse  cell-layers 
of  the  whorl  of  segments  grow  only 
slightly  outwards  and  upwards,  become 
divided  by  vertical  and  afterwards  rapidly 
by  transverse  walls,  to  produce  the 
tissue  of  the  intemode,  which  passes 
gradually  into  that  of  the  leaf.  A  ver- 
tical layer  of  this  tissue  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  (Fig.  280,  v  v)  is  distinguished 
by  numerous  vertical  divisions;  it  forms 
a  ring  of  meristem  (procambium,  thick- 
ening-ring in  Sanio's  sense),  in  which 
the  vertically  descending  fibro -vascular 
bundles  of  the  intemode  are  formed. 
These  bundles  form  the  prolongations 
of  those  of  the  leaf-teeth,  which  they 
meet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  281,^^,  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  coalesce  to  form  curved 
'common'  bundles.  The  layers  of  cells  which  lie  outside  the  ring  of  meristem 
that  gives  rise  to  the  bundles  produce  the  cortex  of  ihe  intemode,  in  which  air- 
conducting  canals  soon  arise.  Even  at  an  early  period  the  first  mdiments  of  the 
sheath-teeth  appear  as  protuberances  at  regularly  distributed  points,  each  of  them 
ending  in  one  or  two  apical  cells  (Fig.  282)'. 


e  of  the  aheftlh-teeth,  Sic,  compare  Hoftneister 
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The  Branching  of  the  Equisetacese  depends  exclusively  on  the  formation  of 
lateral  buds.  Each  of  ihese  is  formed  from  a  superficial  cell  lying  just  above  the 
youngest  foliar  girdle,  and  this  takes  place  at  points  alternating  with  the  sheath-teeth, 
long  before  the  differentiation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  [It  was  thought 
that  these  buds  were  of  endogenous  origin',  but  the  researches  of  Janczewski  and 
of  Famintzin  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case".]  Hofmeister  was  the  first  to 
show  that  each  bud  proceeds  from  a  single  cell  of  the  tissue ;  and  although  I  have 
myself  never  seen  it  in  a  unicellular  condition,  1  have  found  rudimentary  branches 
composed  of  only  two  or  four  cells ;  and  these  showed  that  even  the  first  three 
divisions  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  branch  are  inclined  in  three  dtrections  in  such 


a  manner  that  a  trilaterally  pyramidal  apical  cell  is  produced;  and  the  first  three 
divisions  thus  form  the  first  three  segments.  Lateral  buds  of  the  rhizome  of 
E.  Tilmaieia  and  E.  aruense,  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  usually 
show  in  longitudinal  section  all  the  stages  of  development  of  the  buds.  After 
they  have  formed  several  foliar  girdles  and  their  apex  is  covered  by  a  firm  envelope 
of  leaf-sheaths,  they  break  through  the  base  of  the  parent  leaf-sheaths.  They 
may  also  remain  dormant  for  a  long  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  buds  break  out  when  the  underground  nodes  of  ascending  stems  are  exposed 

'  See  also  the  account  of  the  JungermannieEe,  p.  359, 

'  [Janczewski,  Recb,  sur  le  d<^T.  des  bourgeons  dans  les  Proles ;  Mem.  Soc.  de  Sd.  Nat.  de  Clier- 
Iwurg,  XX.  1 8r6 -7 7.— Famintzin,  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  Imp,  d.  St.  Petersbourg.  XXII.  1876.] 
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to  the  light.  It  may  be  as^iumed  that  there  is  always  as  large  a  number  of  buds 
in  a  rudimentary  condition  as  there  are  sheath-leeth.  On  the  erect  leafy  stems 
of  £.  Telmattia,  E.  arvenst,  and  other  species,  they  all  attain  complete  development, 
and  produce  the  numerous  slender  green  leafy  shoots  of  these  species;  in  other 
species  the  development  of  the  branches  is  more  sparing;  some,  as  E.  ktemale, 
usually  form  no  atrial  lateral  shoots  at  all  except  when  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
stem  is  injured,  and  then  the  node  next  below  produces  a  shoot.  Branches  do 
not  usually  make  their  appearance  on  rhizomes  in  the  form  of  complete  whorls, 
but  in  twos  or  threes,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  more  vigorous ;  they  be- 
come either  new  rhizomes  or  ascending 
stems.  Since,  in  the  cases  first  mentioned, 
the  buds  arise  like  the  leaves  in  strict 
acropetal  succession,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  where  the  production  of  shools  is  only 
induced  at  a  later  period  by  accidental 
circumstances,  the  buds  have  up  to  that 
time  remained  dormant  in  the  interior. 

The  Roots  arise  in  whorls,  each  im- 
mediately below  a  bud  ;  but  they  may  also 
often  be  suppressed,  and  may  be  deve- 
loped, according  to  Duval-Jouve.  even  on 
atrial  nodes,  by  humidity  and  darkness'. 
Their  development  has  been  studied  by 
Nageli  and  Leitgeb  {/,  c.) ;  in  its  earliest 
stages,  which  are  represented  diagram- 
maiically  in  Fig.  284,  it  resembles  essen- 
tially that  of  Ferns.  The  cortex  is  differ- 
entiated into  an  inner  and  an  outer  layer ; 
the  former  forms  air-conducting  intercel- 
lular spaces,  at  first  arranged,  like  the  cells 
themselves,  in  radial  and  concentric  rows, 
and  afterwards  combining  by  the  rupture 
of  the  celts  into  a  large  air-cavity  sur- 
rounding the  central  fibro- vascular  cylinder. 
As  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  root 
developes  {seen  in  transverse  section), 
each  of  the  three  primary  cells  which 
alone  of  the  six  reach  the  centre  is  first  of  all  divided  by  a  tangential  wall,  so  that 
the  nidiment  of  the  vascular  bundle  now  consists  of  three  inner  and  six  outer  cells. 
The  six  outer  cells  produce  a  cambial  tissue  in  which' the  formation  of  vessels 
begins,  commencing  from  two  or  three  points  of  the  circumference  and  advancing 
towards  the  interior.  Last  of  all  one  of  the  three  inner  cells  forms  a  broad  central 
vessel;  and  phloem  is  produced  in  the  circumference  of  the  vascular  cylinder.  In 
the  other  vascular  Cryptogams  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortical  tissue  forms 
the    bundle-sheath    {Pkromscheide,    Schulzsrheidi),   the    radial  walls    of    the   cells 
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having  ihe  characteristic  folding,  but  in  the  Equlsetacex  it  is  the  last  layer  but 
one  of  the  cortical  tissue  which  presents  this  appearance,  whilst  the  innermost 
layer  which  directly  abuts  upon  the  axial  cylinder  seems  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  pericambium  which  does  not  exist  in  the  roots  of  these  plants.  This  innermost 
layer  differs  from  the  pericambium  of  the  roots  of  other  Vascular  Cryptogams  in 
that  the  lateral  roots  take  origin  from  it,  so  that  here  also,  as  in  all  other  Vascular 
Cryptc^ins,  the  lateral  roots  arise  from  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortical  tissue. 
As  a  pericambium  is  wanting  here,  the  commencing  roots  arise  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  external  vessels  of  the  axial  cylinder.  The  cells,  each  one  of 
which  gives  rise  to  a  lateral  root,  are  formed  in  strictly  acropetal  succession  in 
the  innermost  cortical  layer  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primary  xylem-vessels '. 

The  Sporangia  of  Equiselacese  are  outgrowths  of  peculiarly  metamorphosed 
leaves  which  are  generally  formed  in  numerous  whorls  at  the  summit  of  ordinary 


shoots  or  of  those  specially  destined  for  this  purpose.  Above  the  last  sterile  leaf- 
sheath  of  the  fertile  axis  an  imperfectly  developed  leaf-sheath  is  first  of  all  produced 
(Fig.  285,  a),  a  structure  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  bracts  of  Phanerogams. 
The  development  of  this  structure  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  leaf-like ;  foliar 
girdles  are  formed  above  it  in  acropetal  succession  beneath  the  growing  end  of 
the  shoot,  projecting  however  but  slightly,  as  in  the  ordinary  formation  of  leaves 
of  Equistlum.  A  large  number  of  protuberances  project  from  each  of  these  girdles, 
corresponding  to  the  teeth  of  the  ordinary  leaf-sheaths ;  and  thus  several  whorls  of 
hemispherical  projections  are  formed  lying  closely  one  over  another,  which,  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  in  size  at  their  outer  part,  press  against  one  another,  and 
thus  become  hexagonal,  the  successive  whorls  alternating;   while  the  basal  (inner) 

'  [See  Van  Ticshem,  La  Racine,  Paris  1871.] 
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portion  of  each  protuberance  remains  slender,  and  forms  the  pedicel  of  the  hex- 
agonal peltate  scale.  The  outer  surface  of  these  scales  is  tangential  to  the  axis 
of  the  spike;  on  its  inner  side,  facing  the  axis,  arise  the  sporangia,  five  or  ten  in 
number  on  each  scale.  In  the  early  stages  of  development  each  single  sporangium 
has  the  appearance  of  a  small  blunt  multicellular  wart;  [an  axial  row  of  the  cells 
grows  more  vigorously  than  the  rest,  and  it  is  the  terminal  hypodermal  cell  of 
this  row  which  constitutes  the  archesporium. 
The  epidermal  layer  divides  by  walls  parallel  to  . 
the  surface,  so  that  four  layers  of  cells  invest  the  ■ 

archesporium,  of  which  the  two  outer  form  the 
wall  of  the  sporangium,  and  the  two  inner  the 
tapetum].  By  repeated  divisions  the  archesporial 
cell  produces  the  spore -mother-cells  which  be- 
come isolated,  while  of  the  exterior  cell-layers 
which  at  first  envelope  them  only  the  outermost 
finally  remains  as  the  wall  of  the  sporangium. 
The  motlier-cells  of  the  spores,  connected  to- 
gether in  groups  of  fours  or  eights,  float  freely 
in  a  fluid  which  fills  the  sporangium  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  granules.  The  processes  that  take 
place  in  the  mother-cells  up  to  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  spores  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Chap.  I  (see  Fig.  10,  p.  14)'. 
It  was  there  shown  how  the  division  into  four 
of  the  mother-cells  is  preceded  by  an  indication 
of  a  division  into  two,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  corresponding  process  in  Ferns.  The 
ripe  sporangium  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit 
on  the  side  which  faces  the  pedicel  of  the  peltate 
scale.  The  very  thin-walled  cells  of  the  wall 
have  previously  formed  spiral  thickening  ridges 

on  the  dorsal,  annular  ones  on  the  ventral  side  ^h^i^at'ifZ"^S!,"J^,'^'^,;i^,^^ 
of  the  sporangium,  arising,  according  to  Duval-  J^'"jJ'^itJrKiin''wh"T'hlv.'^d'<:«'wr'> 
Jouve,  in  the  case  of  £.  limosum,  with  extra-  ™^T^t\^^  ^xZ«1  i^^^i- 
ordinary  rapidity  immediately  before  the  de-  J^^^»«i*ii'='.  •"«l«|'■"«^.^c"'^■^«■ 
hiscence.    The  development  of  the  spores  of 

Equisetum,  after  they  have  made  their  appearance  as  naked  primordial  cells  by 
the  division  into  four  of  their  mother-cells,  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  successive 
formation  of  distinct  coats.  Each  spore  forms  first  of  all  an  outer  non-cuiicularised 
coat  capable  of  swelling,  which,  splitting  subsequently  into  two  spiral  bands,  forms 
the  so-called  elalers,  a  second  and  third  coat  soon  afterwards  making  their  appear- 
ance within  it.  All  three  lie  at  first  closely  one  upon  another  like  successive  layers 
of  a  single  coat ;  but  when  the  spore  is  placed  in  water,  the  outer  one.  even  at 
this  period,  swells  up  strongly  and  becomes  detached  from  the  others  (Fig.  286, 

'  [On  the  development  of  the  spores  see  Stmsbucger.ZellbiMungund  Zelllheilung,  jrded..  p.  155,] 
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B).  The  three  coals  may  be  easily  distinguished  even  in  the  quite  fresh  spore 
when  placed  in  distilled  water  {A),  (in  the  case  of  E.  limosum),  the  outer  one 
(1)  being  colourless,  the  second  (z)  li^'ht  blue,  and  the  third  (3)  yellowish.  As 
the  development  advances,  the  outer  coat  is  separated  like  a  loose  investment  ffefh 
the  body  of  the  spore  {C,  d,  t),  and  at  the  same  time  its  division  into  elaters  is 
first  indicated.  The  optical  longitndinal  section  shows  that  the  spiral  thickening- 
bands  of  this  coat  are  separate*!  only  by  very  narrow  spaces  of  thin  membrane  (Z>, 
E);  these  at  length  entirely  disappear,  and,  when  the  surrounding  air  is  dry.  the 
thicker  parts  separate  from  one  another  as  spiral  bands,  forming  when  unrolled 
a  four-armed  cross ;  they  are  united  by  their  centre,  and  aliached  there  to  the 
second  coal.  It  is  probably  this  spot  which  may  be  recognised  even  in  tha 
unripe  spore  in  the  form  of  an  umbilical  thickening  («  in  A  and  B).  In  the 
fully  developed  elaters  an  external  very  thin  cuticularised  layer  may  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  extremely  hygroscopic ;  when  the  air  is  damp  they  are  rolled 
round  the  spore,  but  when  dry  are  again  unrolled.     When  this  alternation  takes 


place  rapidly  (as  when  lightly  breathed  on  under  the  microscope),  the  spores  are  set 
in  active  motion  by  the  bondings  of  the  elaters.  If  spores,  the  outer  coat  of  which 
has  not  yet  become  split  up  into  elaters,  but  which  already  show  the  corresponding 
difTcrentiations  IJ),  £),  are  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  glycerine,  the  spore 
contracts  considerably,  surrounded  by  its  inner  coat,  while  the  second  cuticu- 
larised coat  raises  itself  from  the  former  in  folds.  The  inner  coat  is  differenliated  into 
a  granular  cuticularised  exospore,  and  an  endospore  of  cellulose. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  Claiiificaiioit  of  Equisetaceae,  as  all  existing  forms 
are  so  nearly  related  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  included  In  a  single  genus,  Equi- 
icium.  Even  the  Equisetacese  of  earlier  geological  pterlods,  the  Calamitei,  show,  in  the 
little  that  is  still  discernible  of  their  organisation,  the  closest  agreement  with  existing 

The  Habit  of  the  Equisetaeei  is,  like  their  morphological  structure,  of  a  very 
characteristic  kind.  In  all  the  plant  is  perennial  by  means  of  creeping  underground 
rhizomes,  from  which  ascending  aerial  shoots  rise  annually,  mostly  lasting  only  for  one 
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period  of  vegetation,  less  often  for  several  years.  The  sporangifcrous  spikes  appear 
either  at  the  summit  of  these  axes,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  organs  of  assimi- 
lation, or  on  special  fertile  shoots  which,  when  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  unbranched, 
die  after  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  (E,  arvenu  and  Ttlmateia),  or  throw  off 
the  terminal  spike  and  act  as  vegetative  shoots  (E,  lyl-vatictirn  and  /iralmie).  The 
fertile  axes  are  developed  from  the  underground  internodes  of  the  erect  vegetative 
axes ;  thef  remain  during  the  summer,  in  which  the  latter  are  unfolded,  in  the  bud- 
condition  beneath  the  ground,  but  during  this  period  either  develope  their  sporangi- 
fcrous spikes  so  far  that  in  the  next  spring  nothing  is  necessary  except  elongation  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  spores  (E.  arvenit,  pralrmc,  Telmaltia,  Ac),  or  the  spikes  attain 
their  full  development  only  in  the  spring  after  the  elongation  of  the  axes  which  bear 
them  (E.  limosum).  The  habit  of  the  aerial  shoots  is  determined  especially  by  the 
number  and  length  of  the  verticillate  usually  very  slender  lateral  branches;  in  some, 
as  £.  biemait,  tracbyodan,  ramoihiinium,  and  varifgatum,  they  are  generally  entirely 
wanting;  in  others,  as  E.  paliuln  and  limoiam,  they  are  few ;  in  others  again,  as  E.  itr- 
•vrnse,  ttlniaieia,  and  lyl-vaticum,  they  are  developed  in  large  numbers.  The  height 
of  the  leafy  stem  is  in  our  native  species  mostly  from  i  to  3  teet ;  in  E.  Ittmaltia, 
where  the  ascending  axis  of  the  sterile  shoots  is  colourless  and  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  j  feet  and  a  thickness  of  about  \  inch ;  while  the  green 
slender  leafy  branches  are  even  in  this  case  scarcely  j  line  thick.  The  tallest  stems 
are  produced  by  E.  gigaitifum  in  South  America,  as  much  as  16  feet  high,  but  only  about 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  are  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  neighbouring  plants. 
The  CaiaiMiies  were  as  lofty,  and  as  much  as  i  foot  thick.  Tfie  rhizomes  mostly  creep 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet  beneath  the  ground,  and  extend  over  areas  10  to  50  feet 
in  diameter;  but  are  also  foimd  at  a  much  greater  depth.  They  prefer  damp,  gravelly, 
or  loamy  soil,  their  thickness  varying  from  i  to  a  lines  to  as  much  as  j  inch  or  more. 
The  surface  of  the  internodes  of  the  rhizome  is,  in  som^  species,  as  E.  Te/mateia  and 
lyhraiitum,  covered  with  a  felt  of  brown  root-hairs,  which  also  clothe  the  leaf-sheaths  of 
the  underground  part  of  ascending  stems,  a  peculiarity  which  reminds  one  of  Ferns, 
In  some  species,  as  E.  limoium  and  fatuitre,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  while  in 
others  it  is  dull.  The  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  atrial  stems  are  usually  but  little  de- 
veloped on  the  underground  stems ;  sometimes  the  rhizomes  are  twisted.  The  central 
canal  of  the  internodes  is  sometimes  wanting  in  the  rhizomes;  but  the  lacunse  of  the 
fibro- vascular  bundles  (carinal  canals)  and  those  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  (vallecular 
canals)  are  always  present;  the  air  which  the  tissues  require  and  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Dsually  very  compact  soil  is  carried  by  these  canals  from  the  surface  to  the 
underground  organs.  As  in  the  case  of  the  spikes,  the  formation  of  the  branches  of 
the  leafy  stems  has  already  taken  place  entirely  or  at  least  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
preceding  year  in  the  underground  bud,  so  that  In  the  spring  the  internodes  of  the 
ascending  axis  have  only  to  extend  and  the  slender  lateral  branches  to  unfold,  as  may  be 
seen  with  especial  ease  in  E.  Telmaltia.  All  the  more  important  cell -formations  and  the 
processes  of  morphological  dilTercntiation  thus  take  place  underground;  the  atrial  un- 
folding has  for  its  main  purpose  only  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  and  assimilation  by  the 
leafy  shoots,  by  the  exposure  of  the  cortex,  which  contains  chlorophyll,  to  light.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  upright  stems  in  the  spring  is  especially  brought  about  by  the  simple 
elongation  of  the  intemodal  cells  already  formed,  although  permanent  intercalary  growth 
of  the  internodes  sometimes  also  takes  place,  and  especially  at  their  base  within  the 
sheaths.  The  tissues  often  remain  there  for  a  long  time  in  the  young  state,  and  in  E. 
biemale  the  shorter  internodes  grow  out  of  their  leaf-sheaths  after  passing  through  the 
winter,  and  they  are  then  lighter  in  colour;  the  shorter  they  were  before  the  winter, 
the  more  they  elongate  afterwards. 

Special  Orgam /or  Vegttati-ve  Profagation,  like  those  of  Mosses,  are  not  found  in  the 
Equisetacex  any  more  than  in  Ferns ;  but  every  part  of  the  rhizome,  and  the  under- 
ground nodes  of  ascending  stems,  are  adapted  for  the  production  of  new  stems.     In 
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some  species  some  of  the  underground  shoots  swell  up  into  ovoid  (£.  avvrtue)  or  pear- 
shaped  {E.  Telmalria)  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  haEel-nut ;  Duval-Jouve  states  that 
these  occur  also  in  E.  paluitre,  sylvaticum,  and  littarale,  but  in  other  species  {E.  pratmir, 
limoiam,  ramesuiimum,  iiariegatum,  and  b'lemale)  they  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The 
tubers  are  produced  bjr  the  rapid  increase  in  thickness  of  an  intemode  at  the  end  of 
which  is  situated  the  tcrniinal  bud ;  this  may  repeatedly  form  tuberous  interaodes  so  that 
the  tubers  become  moniliform,  or  they  may  develope  simply  as  a  rhizome,  or  sometimes 
a  central  intemode  of  a  rhizome  is  developed  in  a  tuberous  manner.  The  parenchyma 
of  these  tubers  Is  niled  with  starch  and  other  food-materials;  they  may  apparently  long 
remain  dormant  and  form  new  stems  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Among  the  Formt  ofTijtae  of  the  Equisetacese'  the  epidennal  system  and  the  funda- 
mental tissue  are  in  particular  developed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  fibro-vascular 
bandies,  which  in  Ferns  are  SO  thick  and  so  highly  organised,  especially  in  their  :iylem- 
portion,  appear  to  be  less  developed  id  the  EquJsetacese ;  they  are  slender,  the  lignilication 
of  the  xylem-portion  very  slight  (as  iu  many  water  and  marsh  plants) ;  the  firmness  of 
their  structure  is  chiefly  due  to  the  epidermal  system  with  its  highly  developed  epidermis, 
and  to  the  hypodermal  fibres.  What  follows  has  special  reference  to  the  internodes; 
the  leaf-sheaths  are  usually  similarly  constituted  in  their  lower  and  central  parts;  at  the 
teeth  the  tissue  is  simpler  and  somewhat  different. 

The  Epidermal  Cells  are  mostly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  are 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  separated  by  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  walls;  the 
boundary- walls  of  the  adjoining  cells  are  often  undulating.  The  epidermis  of  the 
undci^round  internodes  is  almost  always  destitute  of  stomata,  and  consists  of  cells  with 
either  thick  or  thin  walls,  usually  brown,  which,  in  some  species,  as  E.  Telmateia  and 
amense,  develope  into  delicate  root-hairs.  The  epidermis  of  the  deciduous  sporangl- 
ferous  stems  of  the  species  just  named  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rhizome  and  without 
stomata;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  upright  colourless  sterile  stem  of  E.  Tel- 
mauia.  On  all  the  aerial  internodes  which  contain  chlorophyll,  on  the  leaf-sheaths  and 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  peltate  scales,  the  epidermis  possesses  numerous  stomata 
which  always  lie  in  the  channels,  never  on  the  ridges,  and  are  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows  either  single  or  lying  close  to  one  another.  On  the  ridges  the  epidermal  cells  are 
long,  in  the  channels  between  the  stomata  shorter.  All  the  cells,  even  those  of  the 
stomata,  have  their  outer  walls  strongly  silicified,  and  exhibit  very  often  on  their  outer 
surface  protuberances  of  various  forms,  which  are  also  and  indeed  peculiarly  strongly 
silicified.  These  protuberances  resemble  fine  granules,  bosses,  rosettes,  rings,  transverse 
bands,  teeth,  and  spines;  on  the  guard-cells  they  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  ridges, 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  orifice.  The  guard-cells  are  generally  partially  covered 
by  the  neighbouring  epidermal  cells.  The  mature  stoma  appears  to  be  formed  of  two 
pairs  of  guard-cells  lying  one  over  another ;  Strasburger  asserts  that  these  four  cells 
arise  from  one  epidermal  celt,  and  lie  at  first  side  by  side  at  the  same  level.  Only 
at  a  later  period  the  two  inner  ones  (the  true  guard-cells)  become  pressed  inwards  and 
overreached  by  the  two  outer  ones  which  grow  more  rapidly.  Bundles  or  layers  of  firm 
thick-walled  cells  (Hypodermal  Tissue)  are  of  common  occurrence  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis of  rhizomes,  of  upright  stems,  and  of  their  leafy  shoots  (with  the  exception 
of  the  deciduous  sporangiferous  stems).  In  the  rhizomes  they  form  a  continuous 
stratum  of  brown-walled  sclerenchyma  consisting  of  several  layers;  in  the  atrial  inter- 
nodes they  are  colourless  and  are  developred  with  especial  prominence  in  the  projecting 
ridges. 

The  Fundamental  Tusue  of  the  internodes  consists  in  the  main  of  a  colourless  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  occurring  only  in  the  rhizomes,  the  deciduous  sporangiferous  stems, 
and  the  colourless  sterile  axes  of  E.  Telmatiia.     The  green  colouring  of  the  other  shoots 

'  [For  fnrther  details  on  this  subject,  see  De  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomic  der  Vegetations- 
organs  der  Phaneiogamen  und  Fame,  1S77.] 
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is  caused  by  layers  coDsisling  of  from  i  to  3  strata  of  parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll 
(the  cells  lying  transversely).  This  green  tissue  lies  especially  beneath  the  furrows,  cor- 
responding to  the  stomata,  and  appears  in  a  transverse  section  as  ribbon-shaped  masses 
concave  outwardly ;  in  the  slender  leafy  branches,  where  the  ridges  sometimes  cause 
the  transverse  section  to  have  a  stellate  outline  {e^.  E.  arvenie),  the  tissue  containing 
chlorophyll  is  In  excess.  The  vatlecular  canals,  which  correspond  to  the  furrows,  arise 
in  the  fundamental  tissue  by  separation  and  partially  by  rupture  of  the  cells;  they  may 
be  absent  from  the  slender  leafy  branches. 

The  Fiira-vaseular  Butidlfi  are  arranged,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  internode, 
as  in  Dicotyledons,  in  a  circle,  each  corresponding  to  a  ridge  of  the  surface,  between 
the  cortical  canals  but  somewhat  nearer  the  centre.  In  the  axis  of  the  sporangiferous 
stems,  where  the  diaphragms  are  wanting,  they  run  in  the  same  manner,  and  bend  out 
singly  into  the  pedicels  of  Uie  peltate  scales  (as  into  the  sheath-teeth).  The  bundles  of 
a  shoot  are  all  parallel  to  one  another;  each  bundle  is  the  result  of  the  coalescence 
of  two  portions;  one  of  these  belongs  to  the  leaf-sheath  and  developes  in  the  median 
line  of  one  of  its  teeth  from  tielow  upwards ;  the  other  portion  developes  in  the  internode 
itself  from  above  downwards.  At  the  angle  where  \he  two  portions  meet,  the  forma- 
tion of  tissue  begins  in  both,  and  thence  advances  in  opposite  directions;  the  lower 
end  of  each  bundle  unites  by  two  lateral  commissures  with  the  two  next  alternate 
bundles  of  the  next  lower  internode  (Fig.  17B);  the  Equisetacex  have  therefore  only 
'  common '  bundles.  In  transverse  sections  these  bundles  resemble  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons, especially  of  Grasses;  the  first -formed  annular,  spiral,  or  reticulated  vessels 
belonging  to  the  inner  side,  together  with  the  thin-walled  cells  which  separate  them, 
are  subsequently  destroyed,  and  a  canal  (carinal)  remains  in  their  place  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  hbro-vascular  bundle  on  its  inner  side.  Right  and  left  of  this 
lie  on  the  outside  a  few  not  very  broad  vessels  thickened  rettculately ;  external  to 
the  canal  lies  the  phloem-part  of  the  bundle,  formed  of  a  few  wide  sieve-tubes 
and  narrow  cambiform  cells,  and  at  the  circumference  of  a  few  thick-walied  narrow 
bast-like  cells.  A  bundle-sheath,  as  it  is  termed,  sometimes  surrounds  each  bundle 
{E.  limmum),  but  generally  runs  continuously  outside  the  circle  of  all  the  bundles,  as  in 
most  Phanerogams. 

[Professor  W.  C.  Wiltiamsoa  is  led  by  a  study  of  the  internal  orgiinisalion  of  CalamiUs  and 
CcitamodtHdra^  to  the  conclusion  that  in  England  at  least  we  have  but  one  group  of  these  fossil 
plants.  When  young  their  vascular  zone,  separating  a  medullary  from  a  cortical  parench)ma, 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  thin  ring  of  longitudinal  canals,  each  of  which  had  a  few  vessels  at  its 
outer  border.  In  this  slate  the  structure  of  the  plant  presented  a  close  resembtauce  to  (hat  of  a 
recent  Eqimtlum.  But  as  the  plant  grew  in  siie,  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  exterior  of  the  pre- 
nisling  bnndles,  so  that  each  of  the  latter  became  the  starting  point  of  a  woody  wedge  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  peripherally  until  it  assumed  large  dimensions.  In  some  specimens  these  wedges 
measure  fully  two  inches  between  (he  canal  marking  their  medullary  angle  and  their  peripheral  or 
cortical  base.  Each  wedge  is  composed  of  vertical  radiating  laminx  of  barred  or  reticulated  vessels 
separated  by  cellular  rays.  The  medullary  portion  became  fislular,  as  in  the  recent  Equisetaceai, 
at  an  early  age,  and  when  the  fistular  cavities  became  filled  with  sand  or  mud,  the  very  thin  layer 
of  medullary  cells  which  remained  did  not  prevent  the  sand  from  moulding  itself  against  the  inner 
angles  of  the  vertical  woody  wedges,  which  thus  produced  the  longitudinal  grooves  so  characteristic 
otthe  casts  commonly  seen  in  collections.  In  such  specimens  most  of  the  vegetable  elements  dis- 
appeared during  fossil isation,  and  what  remained,  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  him  of  coal,  moulded  itself 
upon  the  medullary  cast,  and  gave  to  the  specimens  the  ajipearniice  of  having  had  corresponding 

'  [On  Fossil  BqulBetaoes.  see  Williamson,  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.  3rd  ser.  vol.  IV. 
pp.  155-183;  Ditto,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.CLXI.  pp.  477-510:  also  vol.  CLX IX.  Part  1,  1878.— 
Coemans,  Joum.  Bot.  l8(>9,  pp.  337-340. — Dawson,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  4th  sec.  vol.  IV.  pp.  S72-J73. — 
Grand'Eury,  Ann.  Nal.  Hist.  4th  ser.  vol.  IV.  pp.  1)4  128  ;  Compt.  Kcnd.  vol.  LXVIII.— M'Nab, 
Journ.  of  Bot.  1873,  pp.  71-80.] 
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grooves  upon  their  outer  bark  surrncea.  No  single  example  of  a  specimen  of  which  ihc  intemal 
organisalion  is  preserved — and  we  now  possess  ihese  in  great  numbers — sustains  this  Utter  con- 
clusion. Wherever  the  (rue  bark  is  preserved  i(  exhibits  an  outline  indicating  a  smooth  surface, 
longitudinal  internodal  Rulings  and  transverse  nodal  constrictions  being  alike  ahsenl. 

In  its  young  slate  the  bulk  consisted  of  undiflerenlialed  cellular  tissue,  and  we  now  have 
evidence  that  a  hyiiodermat  layer  of  prosenchyma  was  developed  in  it  which  uliimately  attained  to 
an  enormous  thickness. 

The  woodj-  weilges  extended  vertically  through  each  intemode  without  inlerrupj.ion,  but  at  the 
node  each  wedge  split  inlo  two  halves,  each  half  coalescing  with  Ihe  contiguous  half  of  the  wedge 
nearest  to  it  to  form  one  of  the  wedges  of  the  next  intemode.  At  each  node  in  young  stems 
numerous  small  cellulo-vascular  bundles  passed  outwards  through  the  vascular  zone  lo  supply  some 
peripheral  oigans ;  probably  verticillate  leaves  and  branches.  But  moat  of  the  latter  became 
abortive ;  the  branches  of  the  larger  stems  being  few,  and  unsym metrically  disposed.  Stems  and 
branches  were  thickened  simultaneously  as  in  ordinary  exogenous  Irees.  Besides  these  diver- 
ticula, in  most  of  Ihc  Calamilts,  immediately  below  each  node,  there  passed  outwards,  through 
the  cells  of  the  large  primary  medullary  rays,  so  conspicuous  m  all  young  shoots,  and  near  the 
medullary  surface  of  matured  vascular  axes,  an  exceedingly  regular  verticil  of  primary  canals,  with 
circular  or  oblong  sections,  from  ihe  central  fislular  cavity  through  the  woody  zone  lo  Ihe  barh. 
One  of  these  canals  occupied  the  uppermost  end  of  each  of  the  large  cellular  rays  which  separated 
Ihe  vascular  wedges  of  each  intemode.  In  the  common  fossilised  casts  these  canals  are  indicated 
by  a  very  regular  verlidl  of  small  round  or  oblong  impressions,  which  some  writers  have  erro- 
neously associated  with  roots,  and  others  with  va^ular  bundles  going  to  leaves  or  branches.  Hut 
they  never  contaiaeti  any  vascular  tissues  whatever.  Of  the  leaves  of  Calamilts  we  have  but 
little  knowledge,  although  some  have  identified  them  with  (hose  of  Ailirophylliiu  and  Spkao- 
piylium. 

Professor  Williamson  has  only  obtained  One  example  of  a  fruit  which  he  can  with  confidence 
identify  with  Calamitii  (On  a  new  form  of  Calamilean  Slrobilus,  Williamson,  in  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Soc. 
Manch.  3rd  ser.  IV.  p.  i-fS).  It  is  a  slrobilus  the  structure  of  the  axis  of  which  corresjwnds  most 
closely  with  that  of  a  young  Calainitean  shoot.  Al  each  node  il  has  a  curiously  perforated 
transverse  disk  fringed  with  numerous  peripheral  bracts.  From  the  upper  surface  of  each  disk 
there  projects  vertically  upwards  a  ring  of  slender  sporangiopbores,  around  each  of  which  were 
clustered  three  or  four  sporangia  full  of  spores.  These  sporangia  are  so  compactly  compressed 
thiit  a  transverse  section  of  this  fr^il  presents  the  appearance  of  a  compact  mass  of  spores,  amongst 
which  the  outlines  of  the  sporangia  are  traceable  with  difficulty.  Whibt  he  has  fail;d  lo  find  any 
(rue  stem  in  which  the  outer  surface  of  the  baric  was  fluted,  that  of  the  intemodcs  of  this  fruit  waii 
undoubtedly  so.  The  flulings  of  the  fmit-bark  do  not,  like  those  seen  in  the  carbonaceous  film 
covering  the  common  casts,  correspond  in  number  and  position  with  those  caused  by  the  woody 
wedges,  since  two  vascular  bundles  are  located  in  each  projecting  ridge  of  the  axis  of  the  former 
slruclure,  instead  of  one  as  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Camilhers  believes  the  fruits  figured  by  Mr.  Biiiney,  Professor  Schimper,  and  himself, 
under  Ihe  aeverat  names  of  Calamodindron  cotnmuiu,  Calamouachys  Bi/tmyana,  and  Vollrmannia 
Bintityi  (Joum.  of  Bot.  1867,  pp.  349-356).  to  belong  lo  Calamilts;  and  he  further  regards  the 
spores  as  having  been  furnished  with  elalers  simitar  lo  those  ol Equittlmn.  Professor  Williamson  is 
unable  lo  agree  with  either  of  these  conclusions.  The  numerous  specimens  which  his  cabinet  now 
contains  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  supposed  elalers  arc  merely  fragments  of  ihe  lom 
mother-cells  of  the  spores,  and  it  is  his  impression  thai  these  fruits,  now  known  lo  be  hcterosporous, 
have  closer  affinities  with  the  Lycopodiacese  than  with  Ihe  Equiselacca; ;  they  certably  ate  not  the 
Etrobili  of  Calamilts.'] 
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CLASS  vni. 
F  I  L I  C I  N  E  ^. 

The  plants  included  in  (be  group  of  the  Filicineae  are  distinguished  from  the 
Eqnisetacese  and  from  the  Dichoiomese  by  the  various  and  complete  development 
which  their  leaves  attain.  In  proportion  to  the  stem,  the  leaves  are  always  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  in  their  anatomical  sinicture,  as  well  as  in  their  external  fonn, 
they  manifest  a  higher  differentiation  than  do  those  of  the  Iwo  groups  above 
mentioned.  In  these  two  groups  the  whole  external  form  of  the  plant  depends  upon 
the  formation  and  branching  of  the  stem,  and  the  most  important  physiological 
functions  are  performed  by  this  organ ;  in  the  Filicineae  the  stem  is  essentially  an 
organ  for  bearing  leaves  and  roots ;  its  growth  is  slow,  frequenUy  its  development  is 
so  imperfect  that  no  internodes  are  formed,  whereas  the  leaves  are  endowed  with  an 
active  apical  growth  which  continues  for  a  considerable  lime  and  in  some  cases  is 
unlimited.  Further,  the  stem,  in  the  FilicineK,  has  but  little  tendency  to  branch ;  in 
whole  families  it  remains  simple,  and  not  unfrequently  the  formation  of  buds  is 
provided  for  by  the  leaves  in  which  a  strong  tendency  to  branch  is  manifested,  and 
wlucb  present,  in  consequence,  the  most  varied  forms  of  pinnate  and  palmate 
segmentation  and  of  dichotomous  branching.  In  the  Equi.setaces  and  Dichotomeae 
it  generally  happens  that  the  stem  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  fructification ; 
in  the  Equisetacex  it  is  always  and  in  the  Dichotome^e  it  is  usually  an  apical 
spike  which  is  terminal  upon  the  branch  bearing  iL  In  the  Filicines  this  is  never 
the  case ;  the  function  of  reproduction  is  discharged  solely  by  the  leaves,  the  stem 
taking  no  part  whatever  in  it.  The  leaves  bear  very  numerous  sporangia  (ihe 
number  varying  with  the  size  of  the  leaf),  whereas  the  peltate  scales  of  the  Equise- 
taceae  bear  but  a  few,  and  the  fertile  leaves  of  the  Dichotoraese  only  one.  The  mode 
of  development  of  the  sporangia  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Filicineie  is  not  uniform  ; 
in  ihe  Stipulate  each  sporangium  arises  from  a  group  of  epidermal  cells,  in  the 
Filices  and  Rhizocarpeje  from  a  single  epidermal  cell '. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Rhizocarpese,  which  were  formerly  separated 
from  the  Ferns  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  their  fructification  is  developed, 
present  (more  especially  the  Salviniacese)  a  sufficient  number  of  resemblances  to  the 
true  Ferns  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  a  branch  of  the  ancestral  tree  from 
which  the  Hymenophyllaceas  and  Polypodiaces  have  sprung. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  relationships  existing  between  the 
groups  contained  within  this  class,  for  a  whole  series  of  Ferns,  the  OsmundaceEc, 
SchizEeacese,  and  Gleicheniaccje  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  investigated  from  a 
morphological  stand-point.  Our  present  knowledge  (1874)  of  these  plants  is  very 
superficial,  it  suffices  merely  for  the  diagnoses  of  systematisls.  For  those  who 
can  obtain  the  necessary  material  and  who  possess  the  requisite   morphological 

■  [.See  Goebcl.  /«.  ci(.] 
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education  a  field  for  work  is  here  open.  We  must  content  ourselves  now  with  brieBy 
stating  all  that  is  actually  known,  and  with  merely  mentioning  the  less  known  forms 
when  occasion  demands. 


Orqer  1.      StIPULAT'E. 

Under  this  name,  which  is  based  upon  the  peculiar  formation  of  stipules  common 
to  the  members  of  the  two  groups,  I  include  the  Ophioglosscse  and  the  Marat- 
tiaceae,  for  the  relationship  existing  between  them  is  manifested  in  several  important 
particulars.  In  both  groups  the  proihaltia  are  monoecious  and  capable  of  inde- 
pendent growth ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  ditecism  in  the  MarattiaceEe.  That  the 
proihallia  of  the  Ophioglossese  are  subterranean,  whereas  those  of  the  Marattiaceas 
are  not  so,  is  a  difference  of  physiological  and  not  of  morphological  imporiance.  The 
stem  of  the  second  generation  in  both  families  is  characterised  by  its  very  slight 
growth  in  length,  the  usual  absence  of  intemodes  and  of  any  branching,  the  whole  of 
its  surface  being  occupied  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the  development  of 
roots  acropetally  immediately  behind  its  apex.  The  absence  or  rudimentary  deve- 
lopment of  bundle-sheaths  and  of  brown  schlerenchyma  in  the  ground-tissue  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  leaves  distinguishes  these  plants  from  the  true  Ferns.  The  Ophio- 
glosse»  diverge  most  widely  from  the  Ferns  in  that  their  sporangia  are  imbedded  in 
the  tissue  of  the  leaf.  The  Marattiacese  present  an  intermediate  condition  in  that 
their  sporangia  are  quite  external  to  the  leaf  and  are  attached  by  a  narrow  base. 

Although  it  is  not  improbable,  it  is  stiil  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the 
Osmundacefe  are  nearly  related  to  these  two  families.  Their  petioles  bear  at  their 
bases  lateral  membranous  wing-like  appendages  which  may  fairly  be  termed  stipules, 
but  which  are  certainly  very  differerf  from  those  of  the  Marattiacea  and  Ophio- 
glossese.  Further,  the  stem  of  the  Osmundacefe,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  roots, 
is  not  erect  like  that  of  the  other  two  groups,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
numerous  lateral  branches  arise  from  it  or  from  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  seems  to  indicate  a  relationship,  for  it  recalls  the  paniculate  fructifi- 
cation of  the  Botrychise,  but  the  fertile  segments  of  the  leaves  have  no  mesophyll. 
In  this  respect  the  Schizaeacese  resemble  the  OsmundaceK,  but  in  other  features, 
more  especially  in  the  want  of  stipules,  they  differ  from  the  Stipulate. 

Although  the  connection  of  the  OphioglosseK  with  the  Marattiacese  is  tolerably 
evident,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  separate  account  of  each  family. 

Family  I.  Ophioglossese'.  The  Sexual  Genera/ion  (Oophore).  The  pro- 
thallium  is  at  present  known  only  in  Ophioglossum  pedumulosum  and  Bolrychium 
Lunaria.  In  both  cases  it  is  developed  underground.  It  is  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  forms  a  parenchymatous  mass  of  tissue  which,  according  to  Mettenius, 
has  at    first,  in   the   species  first-named,  the    form   of  a   small   round   tuber,  out 

'  Mettenius,  Filices  horti  botanici  Lipsiensis.  Leipzig  lS;6,  p.  119, — Hofmeistcr,  Abhandlungen 
der  koiiigl.  tiiichs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wisaens.  1857,  p.  657. — [On  the  Gennination,  Development  and 
Fniclificalion  of  the  Higher  Ctyplogams,  Ray  Soc.  1861,  pp- 307-31  ?■] — Russow,  Vei^leich.Uiilers. 
St.  Peiersborg,  1S71,  pp.  117  ff.  -  [Holle,  Ucb.  Ban  und  Enlwickelimg  der  Vegclationsorgatie  der 
Ophiiiglossen.  liot.  Zeilg.  1B75.] 
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of  which  is  subsequently  developed  a  cylindrical  vermiform  shoot,  which  grows 
erect  underground,  is  rarely  and  slightly  branched,  and  elongates  by  means  of 
a  single  apical  cell.  When  the  apex  appears  above  ground  and  becomes  green, 
it  forms  lobes  and  ceases  to  grow.  The  tissue  of  this  prothallium  is  differen- 
tiated into  an  axial  bundle  of  elongated,  and  a  cortex  of  shorter  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  the  surface  is  clothed  with  root-hairs.  With  a  transverse  diameter 
of  )  to  1 1  lines,  il  attains  a  length  of  from  2  lines  to  2  inches.  The  pro- 
thallium  of  Bolryckium  Lunaria  is,  according  to  Hofmeister,  an  ovoid  mass  of 
firm  cellular  tissue,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  \  line,  and 
is  often  much  less  (Fig.  287,  A).  It  is  light  brown  externally,  yellowish  white 
internally,  and  provided  on  all  sides  with  sparse  moderately  long  root-hairs. 
These  prothallia  are  monoecious ;  each  one  produces  a  number  of  antheridia  and 
archegonia,  which  are  distributed  with  tolerable  uniformity  over  the  whole  of  its 
upper  surface,  with  ihe  exception,  in  0.  peduncuhsum,  of  the  small  primary  tuber ; 
in  Botrychium  it  is  the  upper  side  which  chiefly  bears  antheridia. 

The  Anlheridia  are  cavities  in  the  tissue  of  (he  prothallium  covered  externally 
by  a  few  layers  of  cells,  and  in  Ophioglossum  only  slightly  projecting  beyond  the 


surface.  In  this  genus  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  originate  by  repeated 
divisions  from  one  or  two  cells  of  the  inner  tissue  {covered  externally  by  one  or 
two  layers  of  cells);  they  form  a  mass  of  tissue  of  roundish  form,  and,  as  in 
Botrychium,  give  rise  to  the  aniherozoids,  which  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  ihe 
'  Polypodiacese,  but  larger ;  they  escape  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  cover  of  the 
antheridium. 

The  Archegonia  are  apparently  developed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  other 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  Metlenius  saw  in  Ophioglossum  instances  in  which  they 
consisted  of  two  cells,  a  superficial  cell  and  one  lying  below  it ;  this  latter,  he 
considered,  became  the  central  cell,  the  former  producing  the  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium  by  dividing  into  four  cells  arranged  crosswise,  which  then  produce,  by 
further  divisions,  four  vertical  rows  each  consisting  of  two  or  more  cells,  and  thus 
form  the  neck.  The  wall  of  the  ventral  part  which  surrounds  the  central  cell 
is  formed  by  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  prolhattium  which  surround  it;  the 
ventral  part  is  therefore  completely  imbedded,  and  only  the  neck,  which  is  usually 
very  short,  projects  above  tlie  surface.     Metlenius  asserts  thai  in  Ophioglossum  a 
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prolongation  of  the  oosphere  (probably  a  canal-cell,  as  in  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps), 
penelrates  into  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore).  The  first  divisions  of  the  oospore  are  not 
known  ;  but  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  embryo  differs,  as  may  be  concluded  from 
more  advanced  stages,  from  that  of  Ferns.  Mettenius  stales  that  in  Opkioglossum 
pedunculosum  ilie  end  of  the  embryo  which  faces  ihe  apex  of  the  prothallium 
developes  into  the  first  leaf,  while  the  opposite  end  produces  the  first  root.  Unlike 
what  occurs  in  Ferns,  the  concave  upper  side  of  the  first  leaf  faces  the  neck  of 


the  archegonium ;  the  radiment  of  the  stem  (which  Rfettenius  terms  the  '  primary 
rudiment  of  the  embryo')  lies  nevertheless  on  the  side  of  the  embryo  which  faces  the 
base  of  the  archegonium.  Hofmeister,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  Bolrychium  : — '  The  position  of  the  embryo  with  respect  to  the 
prothallium  differs  widely  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  Polypodiaceae  and  Rhizo- 
carpese ;  Bolrychium  approaches  in  this  respect  those  Vascular  Cryptogams  the 
prothallium  of  which,  like  that  of  OphioglossaccE,  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll  {Isolfles, 
Selaginella).     The  punclum  vegelalionis  of,  the  embryo  lies  near  the  apical  point  of 
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the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  ;  the  first  roots  arise  beneath  it,  near  the  base  of 
the  archegonium'  {/.  c.  p.  308). 

The  processes  of  growth  of  the  mature  plant  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  with 
as  much  certainty  as  in  other  Vascular  Cryptogams.  In  Ophioglossum  vulgalum  and 
Botrychium  Lunaria  the  erect  stem,  buried  deep  in  the  earth  and  growing  very 
slowly  in  length,  branches  but  rarely.  Even  the  comparatively  thick  roots  rarely 
branch,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  branching  is  then  monopodial  or  dicho- 
tomous.     [According  to   HoUe,  the    roots  have  a 

trilaterally    pyramidal    apical    celt.      They    do   not  h*^ 

branch  in  Ophioglossum,  and  in  Botrychium  their 
branches  are  probably  produced  laterally  and  not 
by  dichotomy,]  The  Battened  apex  of  the  stem, 
surrounded  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  is  buried 
deeply  in  the  leaf-sheaths,  and  shows,  in  Ophioglos- 
ium  vulgalum,  according  to  Hofmeister,  a  three- 
sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  as  seen  from  above. 
The  leaves  have  a  sheathing  base,  and  each  is 
completely  enclosed  in  the  next  older  one,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  289  in  the  case  of  Botrychium  Lunaria.  In 
Ophi^hssum  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  are  still  more  complicated,  from 
the  fact  that  the  rudimentary  leaves,  while  com- 
pletely enclosed  one  within  another,  produce  stipular 
structures  which  grow  together  so  completely  that 
each  leaf  appears  as  if  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
chamber  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  stipular 
parts  of  leaves  of  different  ages,  recalling  a  similar 
arrangement  in  Maratiia.  These  cohesions  how- 
ever leave  an  opening  at  the  apex  of  each  chamber; 
the  apex  of  the  stem  is  therefore  exposed  to  the 
air  through  a  narrow  canal  (Hofmeister). 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  attained  a  certain 
age,  each  leaf  bears  a  fructification,  which  forms  a 

branch  springing  from  the  axial  side  of  the  leaf.  pm,  jaft-umeituamu  i«<k>i>  it>rou3h  ih. 

In  the  genus  Ophioglossum  both  the  outer  sterile  '^:,^t^^TAt!^l^:S^aZ'io\ 
and  the  fertile  branch  of  the  leaf  are  unbranched  (^°fH™'.a™d^"f^^  ""i'^'mlloirtM 
or  only  lobed  ;  in  the  Brasilian  O.  palmatum  the  t;^^o(VJ™'hta"',^!hc'i!IIrfttaV"™tahl^ 
lamina  is  dichotomously  lobed,  and  its  margin  bears  itrtk'uloinl^''tI.'taT^!^i"'^i^a^hi'aoi 
on  each  side,  as  it  joins  the  petiole,  numerous  fertile  l^^|,oV^°nV.Il"^irtichfS°4i'rSlX"-iii 
lobes  or  spikes  of  sporangia.  In  the  genus  Bolry-  *«  p™'""'' '« "i"""* 
chium  both  are  branched    and    in    parallel   planes 

{Fig.  288,  A  and  B').  The  earlier  hypothesis  of  a  cohesion  of  the  two  leaf-stalks  of 
a  fertile  and  of  a  sterile  leaf  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  history  of  development 
(Fig.  289) ;  the  history  of  development  rather  indicates,  as  Hofmeister  first  showed, 
that  the  fructification  originates  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  In  the  mature  state 
the  fertile  leaf  branch  either  separates  from  the  sterile  (green)  one  at  the  base  or  at 
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the  middle  of  the  lamina  (0.  ptndulum),  or  the  two  branches  of  the  leaf  appear  as  if 
separated  deep  down  to  their  origin  (0.  JBergianum),  or,  finally,  the  fertile  branch 
springs  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf-stalk  {Botrychium  rutafolium  and  disstclum). 

The  Sporangia  of  the  Opbioglossacese  are  so  essentially  dilTerenC  from  those  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  that  iliese  plants  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  arranged  in 
either  of  these  classes.  They  arise  from  several  epidermal  cells.  The  wall  of  the 
sporangium  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  its  outer  limit  being  formed  by  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  itself.  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  in  Botrychium  Lunaria 
and  probably  also  in  Ophiogiossum  are  derived,  according 
to  Goebe!  (loc.  ctl'),  from  a  single  central  cell  (archesporium) 
which  is  invested  by  peculiar  cells  {forming  the  tapetum) 
developed  by  the  division  of  the  surrounding  cells  of  the 
sporangium.  A  longitudinal  section  through  the  unripe 
so-called  spike  of  0.  vulgaium  (Fig.  290)  shows  that  the 
outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  a  continuous 
prolongation  of  the  epidermis  provided  with  stomata  and 
covering  the  whole  of  the  fertile  branch  of  the  leaf.  At 
the  places  where  the  lateral  transverse  line  of  dehiscence 
subsequently  appears  in  each  sporangium,  these  epidermal 
cells  are  elongated  radially,  and  (he  whole  layer  eshibils 
an  indentation  at  first  scarcely  perceptible.  The  spherical 
cavities  which  contain  the  masses  of  spores  are  imbedded 
in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  are  therefore  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  its  parenchyma,  there  being  several  layers  of 
it  on  the  outer  side  where  the  transverse  fissure  subsequently 
arises.  The  middle  part  of  the  mesoph)Jl  is  penetrated  by 
fibro-vascular  bundles  which  anastomose  with  one  another 
into  long  meshes,  and  send  out  a  bundle  transversely  between 
each  pair  of  sporangial  cavities.  The  course  of  development 
is  the  same  in  Botrychium,  if  the  separate  sporangiferous 
branches  of  the  panicle  are  compared  with  the  spike  of 
Ophiogiossum.  The  sporangia  are  similarly  placed  on  them 
3  in  two  rows  and  alternate ;  only  they  project  further  because 

in^'ar^"?'^;;^™!^  the  tissue  between  each  pair  of  sporangia  is  but  slightly 
t%  b^^CTf  v^'^^l^t^  developed.  Four  spores  are  formed  from  each  mother-cell. 
bIiw'B.^™f?r/^h7iitTO  "^he  mother-cell,  after  an  indication  of  a  division  into  two, 
T«Kuiii-buiidi«()(»bou(ioi.  divides  into  four  segments,  each  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
cell-wall.  The  protoplasm  of  each  of  these  special  mother- 
cells  becomes  invested  by  a  new  wall,  the  true  wall  of  the  spore,  and  the  primary 
walls  become  absorbed,  so  that  the  spores  become  free.  In  specimens  of  both 
genera  preserved  in  spirit,  the  young  spores,  still  connected  together  in  fours,  are 
found  imbedded  in  a  colourless,  granular,  coagulated  mass  of  jelly,  which  in  the 
living  plant  clearly  corresponds  to  the  fluid  in  which  the  spores  of  other  Vascular 
Cryptogams  float  before  they  are  ripe.  The  spores  are  tetrahedral;  in  Botry- 
chium they  are  provided,  even  in  a  very  early  state,  with  knob-like  projections  on 
the  cuticularised  exospore. 
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Among  the  Formi  of  Tititie  of  the  Ophioglossacese,  the  prevailing  one  is  parenchy- 
matous  fundamental  tissue ;  there  is  no  sclerenchyma.  It  consists,  especially  in  the  leaf- 
stalk, of  long,  almost  cylindrical,  thin-walled  succulent  cells  with  straight  septa  and  large 
intercellular  spaces;  in  the  lamina  the  latter  are,  in  O.  ■uulgatum,  very  large,  and  the  tissue 
spongy.  In  0.  ■vutgatum  and  B.  Limaria,  the  epidermal  tissue  nowhere  possesses  special 
hypodermal  layers;  a  well  developed  epidermis  with  numerous  stomata  on  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves  immediately  covers  the  outer  layers  of  the  fundamental  tissue: 
at  the  periphery  of  the  stem  layers  of  cork  are  formed.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  O. 
•vulgatum  form,  according  to  Hofmeister,  a  hollow  cylindrical  network  in  the  stem,  od 
which  the  leaves  are  arranged  spirally,  with  a  J[  phyllotaxis ;  each  of  the  meshes  of  this 
network  corresponds  to  a  leaf,  and  gives  off  to  it  the  foliar  bundles  from  its  superior  angle: 
the  lower  end  of  each  foliar  bundle  terminates  in  a  root.  The  leaf-stalk  is  penetrated  by 
from  5  to  8  slender  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which,  in  transverse  section,  are  arranged  in  a 
circle,  and  between  which  the  fundamental  tissue  forms  wide  lacunx.  E^ch  of  these 
bundles  has  on  its  axial  side  a  strong  fascicle  of  narrow  retieulately  thickened  vessels,  a 
broad  fascicle  of  soft  bast  (phloem)  lying  on  their  peripheral  side.  In  the  sterile  lamina 
the  slender  bundles  branch  copiously  and  anastomose  into  a  neLwork  ;  they  run  into  the 
mesophyll  which  contains  chlorophyll,  without  forming  projecting  veins.  The  slender 
stem  of  B.  Lunarla  has  the  same  structure  as  that  of  Ophiogloi4um ;  its  vascular  bundles 
appear  to  be  only  the  lower  ends  of  the  foliar  bundles  (Fig.  189),  which  are  arranged  in  a 
circle  in  the  stem  and  form  a  hollow  fibro-vascular  cylinder  consisting  of  numerous 
xylem-bundles  surrounded  by  a  common  investment  of  phloem.  In  each  leaf-stalk, 
which  has  a  conical  cavity  below  obliterated  above,  arise  two  broad  ligulate  bundles, 
which  split  above,  below  where  the  leaf  divides  into  the  fertile  and  sterile  laminz,  into 
four  narrower  bundles.  Each  of  these  latter  consists  <ff  a  broad  axial  fascicle  of  tra- 
cheides  thickened  in  a  scalariform  or  reticulated  manner,  which  is  enveloped  by  a  thick 
layer  of  phloem.  This  layer  shows  an  inner  stratum  of  narrow  cambiform  cells,  while 
the  outside  is  formed  of  soft  thick-walled  bast-like  prosenchyma  (as  in  Plerii  and  other 
Ferns).  In  the  lobes  of  the  sterile  lamina  the  bundles  repeatedly  split  dichotoroously,  and 
run  through  the  mesophyll  without  forming  projecting  veins. 

The  ground-tissue  either  forms  no  sheath  round  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  ths 
leaves  {Ophioghuum)  or  it  forms  a  sheath  consisting  of  collenchyma  [Botiycbium) ;  the 
usual  bundle-sheath  of  cells  with  sinuous  walls  appears  to  be  wanting.  According  to 
Russow,  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  formed  in  the  stem  of  Botryehium  by  the  lower 
portions  of  the  foliar  bundles  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  this  kind  (Plerome~sheath). 
He  also  believes  that  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Botryehium  undergo  a 
slight  subsequent  growth  in  thickness.  Id  the  petiole  of  Ofhiogloiium  1  find,  as  Russow 
describes,  that  the  thin  fibro-vascular  bundles  have  collateral  phloem  and  icylem  and  that 
the  central  xylem  of  Bolrjcbium  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  phloem. 

[According  to  Russow,  a  formation  of  cork  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  rhizome 
of  Ophioglossex ;  In  this,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  they  are  unique  among  Vascular. 
Cryptogams.] 

Habit  and  Made  of  Life.  The  number  of  leaves  which  appear  each  year  is  small,  and 
constant  in  the  species ;  thus  O.  valgalum  and  B.  Lunaria  unfold  only  a  single  leaf 
annually,  B.  ruKrfoHum  two,  a  sterile  and  a  fertile  one ;  0.  peduncaloium  from  a  to  4 
(Mettenius).  The  extremely  slow  development  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable;  in  B. 
Lunaria  each  leaf  requires  four  years,  of  which  the  three  first  are  passed  undci^round ; 
in  the  second  year  the  two  branches  (the  sterile  and  fertile  laminse)  are  formed,  and 
further  developed  in  the  third;  in  the  fourth  year  they  for  the  first  time  rise  above 
ground  (Fig.  969),  the  process  reminding  one  of  the  slow  formation  of  the  leaves  of 
Pterii  aquilina;  the  same  occur?  in  O.  vutgatum.  In  both  genera  the  formation  of  the 
sporangia  begins  a  full  year  before  they  ripen. 

Vegelaii-ve  Reproduction  takes  place  in  Ophiagloisum  by  means  of  adventitious  buds  from 
the  roots.    0.  pcdumulaium  is  so  far  monocarpous  thai,  after  the  production  of  fertile 
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leaves,  it  as  a  rule  dies  down,  but  maintains  a  perennial  existence  b;  means  of  the  root- 
buds  (Hofmeister),  Most  species  are  only,  reckoning  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  5  or  6  inches  high ;  a  few  attain  the  height  of  a  foot ;  B.  lanuginoium  of 
the  East  Indies  is  slated  by  Milde  to  be  j  feet  high;  the  leaf  is  three  or  four  times 
pinnate,  and  the  stem  contains  from  lo  to  17  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

Family  2.  Marftttiaoese'.  i.  The  Sexuai  Gemraiion  (Oophon).  [The  spores, 
which  are  of  two  fonns,  reniform  and  nearly  spherical,  germinate  much  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Polypodiaceie.  In  Angiopieris  the  first  root-hair  is  developed 
at  an  early  period,  but  in  Marallia  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  germination,  when  the  prothallium  is  already 
multicellular.  The  prothallium,  like  that  of  the  true  Ferns,  is  somewhat  cordate 
and  forms  a  flattened  expansion  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  more  fle^y 
and  it  is  dark  green  in  colour.  Sometimes  it  grows  by  means  of  an  apical  cell, 
but  this  is  not  always  formed.  The  antheridia  are  developed  on  either  the  under 
or  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothallium,  from  single  superficial  cells.  The  arche- 
gonia  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Polypodiaceae,  and  more 
especially  on  the  lower  surface.  The  antheridia  are  not  developed  until  some 
months  after  germination  begins,  and  the  archegonia  still  later.] 

2.  The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporopbore)  when  mature  resembles  a  Fern  in 
habit.  The  mode  of  its  development  is  still  unknown.  It  consists  of  a  usually 
erect,  short,  thick,  tubercular  stem  which  bears  large,  closely- packed,  spirally  ar- 
ranged leaves,  with  long  petioles,  the  lamina  being  usually  pinnatilid,  but  sometimes 
palmatifid.  The  resemblance  to  the  true  Ferns  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  circinate  vernation  of  (he  leaves,  and  by  their  gradual  unrolling  from  below 
upwards. 

The  Stem  of  Marallia,  AngiopUris,  and  Datuca  recalls  on  the  whole  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  Ophioglossese.  It  grows  erect,  but  does  not  attain 
any  considerable  height.  It  is  a  tubercular  mass,  partially  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
and  it  is  so  completely  covered  with  leaves  that  no  portion  of  its  surface  is  freely 
exposed.  In  some  species  it  is  small,  but  in  the  large  Marattiese  and  in  Angiop- 
teris  eveela  it  may  be  from  one  to  two  feet  high  and  broad  in  proportion.  The 
stem  of  Kaut/tasia  assamica  is  a  subterranean,  creeping,  bilateral  rhizome,  according 
to  de  Vriese,  which  bears  leaves  upon  its,  upper  and  roots  upon  its  under  surface. 
It  appears  that  the  stem  of  the  Marattiaceee  (escept,  according  to  Holle,  in  the 
case  of  Danaa  tri/oliala)  never  branches.  The  lower  older  portion  of  the  stem 
is  covered  by  the  basal  parts  of  the  older  petioles,  bearing  the  stipules,  from  which 
the  upper  parts  of  the  petioles,  which  at  this  point  are  provided  with  a  large  articular 
swelling,  have  become  detached,  leaving  a  smooth  cicatrix  encircled  by  the  stipule 
(Fig.  agi,  n).  At  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  the  still  living  leaves  form  a  large 
rosette,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  bud  consisting  of  numerous  young  leaves  of 

'  De  Vriese  el  Hartiag,  Monoe.  des  Maratt.  Leide  et  Diisseldorf.  1853. — Liirssen.  Mitlheilg. 
BUS  dem  Gesammteebiet  der  Bot.,  Bd.  1.  Heft.  3.  187J ;  id.  Bot.  Zeit.  187*,  p.  768,  and  1II73,  p. 
615. — Russow,  Vergi.  UnleR.  187J,  p.  105.  Some  information  derived  from  dniwiii|;$  and  letters 
communicated  by  ftuf.  Tschisliakoffhas  been  embodied  in  the  text.  [Holle,  Die  VegelalionSbrgane 
dcr  Mflralliaceen,  Bot.  Zeit.  1B76.  Jonkman,  Entwickelung  des  Prothalliums  der  Maratliaceen,  Bot. 
Zeit.  1878.1 
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different  ages  (6,  nb).  The  young  leaves  have  a  circinate  vernation,  and  are  com- 
pletely invested  by  Che  stipules  until  the  time  when  the  petiole  begins  to  elongate 
and  the  lamina  to  unroU  itself.  Each  pair  of  stipules  belonging  to  a  petiole  forms, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  291,  A  and  B,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  chamber,  which  are 
separated  by  a  longitudinal  wall  (commissure).  In  the  posterior  chamber  lies  the 
rolled-up  leaf,  to  which  the  stipules  actually  belong,  the  two  posterior  wings  of  the 
stipules  extending  round  it.  The  chamber  formed  by  the  anterior  wings  of  the 
stipules  encloses  the  group  of  young  leaves,  This  is  the  arrangement  in  Angiopien's, 
and  it  appears  from  herbarium  specimens  10  obtain  also  in  Danaa,   and  from 


drawings  in  Maratlia.  Harting's  representation  of  the  stipules  is  quiie  erroneous. 
These  peculiar  stipules  remain  fresh  and  succulent  not  only  during  the  life  of  the 
leaves  but  also  after  they  have  fallen,  and  adventitious  buds  may  originate  from 
them. 

The  roots  arise,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  291,  A,  in  the  tissue  of  the  stem 
immediately  below  the  growing-point.  One  arises  apparently  at  the  base  of  each 
young  leaf.  They  grow  obliquely  through  the  succulent  parenchyma  of  the  stem 
and  of  the  older  basal  portions  of  the  leaves,  and  finally  reach  the  surface  at  a 
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lower  level  between  (hem  or  through  the  cicatrix  of  a  leaf.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  most  true  Ferns,  and  they  diflfer  from  them  in  their  light 
colour,  their  more  delicate  structure  and  their  greater  thickness,  peculiarities  which 
they  shar«  with  those  of  Ophioglosseee.  They  ramify  considerably  in  the  soil, 
apparently  in  a  monopodial  manner. 

The  leaves  which  in  the  smaller  species  attain  a  height  of  from  one  to  two 
feet,  in  the  largest  (Angiopien's)  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  have  a.  long  firm  petiole, 
channelled  on  its  inner  surface,  which  bears  the  compound  lamina  which  is  either 
pinnate  or  bi-pinnate,  or  palmate  as  in  Kaul/iusta.  The  primary  petiole  is  attached 
to  the  basal  portion  by  means  of  an  articular  swelling,  and  the  secondary  petioles 
are  connected  with  it,  the  leaflets  with  their  rachis,  in  the  same  manner,  just  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Legumin^^. 

The  Marattiacese  differ  from  the  glabrous  OphioglosseK  in  that  they  are 
hirsute,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  true  Ferns, 


The  Sporangia  of  the  Marattiacese  are  developed  in  considerable  number  on 
the  underside  of  ordinary  leaves  which  have  undergone  no  further  modification. 
Like  those  of  the  majority  of  true  Ferns  they  are  borne  upon  the  veins  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  two  rows  forming  sori,  which  either  cover  the 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  of  the  leaflet  throughout  their  whole 
length  {JDanaa),  or  only  for  a  short  distance  near  the  margin  {Angrofileris,  MaraUia) ; 
in  Kaiil/ussta  they  are  placed  upon  the  delicate  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
veins.  The  sorus  is  borne  upon  a  cushion-like  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the 
vein,  the  placmla.  In  Angiopleris  alone  are  the  individual  sporangia  free  from 
each  other ;  they  are  ovoid  and  sessile,  and  when  mature  they  open  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal slit  on  their  internal  surface.  If  the  sporangia  of  each  row  of  the 
sorus  be  imagined  to  have  become  coherent,  and  the  two  rows  to  have  become 
attached  by  their  adjacent  surfaces  or  to  have  completely  coalesced,  a  structure 
results  which  actually  occurs  in  MaraUia  {Fig.  292,  B,  C).  This  structure  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  sporangium  with  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  two  rows 
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if  the  history  of  its  development  alone  decided  the  question,  and  then  it  would 
offer  no  analogy  to  the  same  structure  in  AngiopUris.  But  analogy  clearly  indicates 
that  in  Marattia  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  multicellular  sporangium  but  with  a 
sorus,  the  individual  sporangia  of  which  have  become  united.  Like  those  of 
Angiopieris,  each  of  these  sporangia  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit  upon  its  inner 
surface.  It  is  of  but  little  importance  Tor  this  interpretation  that  the  apparently 
multicellular  sporangium,  which  we  regard  as  a  coalesced  sorus,  is  borne  in 
Eupodium  {Mar.  Kaul/ussit)  on  a  stalk  of  considerable  height,  for  the  sorus  in 
many  of  the  true  Ferns  {Cyathea,  Tkyrsopteris)  is  also  stalked.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubled  therefore  that  the  multicellular  fructification  of  Maratlia  is  a  coalesced 
sorus,  and  the  same  holds  good  also  for  Kaulfuisia  and  Danma.  In  Kaulfiasia 
the  sporangia  of  a  sorus  (from  eight  to  twenty  in  number)  are  arranged  in  a  circle 
and  are  united  to  form  a  many-chambered  ring.  Each  opens  on  its  inner  ade 
by  a  longitudinal  slit.  This  arrangement  is  even  more  striking  in  Danaa,  where 
the  united  sporangia  form  two  long  rows  covering  the  vein  bearing  them  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  where  each  chamber  (sporangium)  opens  at  its  apex.  The 
sons  is  usually  surrounded  by  flattened  lobed  hairs  forming  a  kind  of  indusium, 
which,  in  Datusa,  appears  like  a  kind  of  cup  in  which  the  sorus  lies.  Luerssen's 
argument  that  these  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indusium  because  they  occur  elsewhere  upon  the  leaves  and  are  therefore  merely 
hairs,  is  not  valid,  for  the  indusium  of  the  true  Ferns  is  a  hair-like  outgrowth,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  trichome.  As  in  the  Ferns,  so  in  the  Marattiacese,  the 
indusium  does  not  occur  in  all  species. 

The  development  of  the  sori  has  been  studied  by  Luerssen  and  by  Goebel 
in  Maratlia.  and  by  these  observers  and  by  Tschistiakoff  in  AngiopUris.  In  both 
cases  the  placenta  arises  as  a  cushion-like  protuberance  from  the  fertile  vein  of 
the  epidermis  and  the  subjacent  tissue.  In  Angiopieris  two  separate  rows  of 
papillae  make  their  appearance  upon  the  receptacle,  each  of  which  consists  from 
the  first  of  a  group  of  cells  derived  from  a  group  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the 
placenta.  Each  papilla  becomes  one  of  the  free  sporangia  of  the  sorus.  In 
very  young  sporangia  Tschistiakoif  was  able  to  delect  an  internal  cell  (arche- 
sporium)  surrounded  by  two  or  three  layers  of  cells  which  gave  rise  by  repealed 
division  to  a  group  of  spore-mother- cells.  In  Marattia  two  paraUel  swellings 
appear  on  the  placenta,  which  soon  become  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  fold. 
In  each  of  these  swellings  a  row  of  cell-groups,  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores, 
are  differentiated,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  archesporium. 
Each  of  these  groups  corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  the  walls  of  adjacent  sporangia 
coalescing  from  the  first.  Tlie  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  parallel  swellings  approach 
each  other  more  and  more  closely  as  development  proceeds,  but  they  separate 
widely  when  the  spores  are  ripe,  so  that  the  multilocular  fructification  splits  longi- 
tudinally into  two  halves,  and  the  loculi  of  each  half  open  by  vertical  slits  upon 
their  inner  surfaces. 

The  development  of  the  spores,  four  from  each  mother-cell,  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  Ophioglossese  and  the  Ferns.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in 
the  MarattiaceK  the  wall  of  the  mature  sporangium  consists  of  several  layers  of 
cells,  whereas  in  the  Ferns  it  consists  only  of  one. 
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Histology.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  epiderm<il  tissue  the  very  large,  widely-open 
stomata  of  the  leaves  of  Kaulfuisia  may  be  menlione(l.  They  are  developed  tn  the  usual 
way,  but  they  soon  become  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
aperture  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  guard-cells  in  a  narrow  ring,  surrounded  by 
two  or  three  rings  of  epidermal  cells  (Luerssen), 

Id  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  parenchymalous  ground-tissue  of  the  leaves  Luerssen 
fouud  outgrowths  from  the  walls  of  the  surraundmg  cells.  Where  the  spaces  were  small 
these  outgrowths  assumed  the  form  of  bosses  or  pegs,  but  where  the  spaces  were 
large  they  were  long  thin  filaments.  They  are  quite  solid  and  consist  of  cuticularised 
cell-membrane.  The  large  intercellular  spaces  are  quite  filled  with  a  felt-work  of  these 
filaments.  Luerssen  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  Kauffuiiia,  Darnta,  Angiofterh, 
Maraltia. 

[n  the  ground-tissue  of  the  leaves  bands  and  bundles  of  sclerenchyma  are  differen- 
tiated,  but  it  [snotsohardorsodarkly-eolouredasthat  of  Ferns.  In  the  articular  swellings 
cotlenchyma  is  developed.  Elongated  cells  containing  tannin  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  ground-tissue,  and  gum-ducts  are  scattered  throughout  the  thin-walled  paren- 
chyma.    Reference  has  been  made  on  page  64  to  the  Spharrocrystals. 

In  the  stem  of  Aagiopltrii,  which  I  have  investigated,  there  is  no  sclerenchyma.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  large  thin~w3lled  parenchymalous  cells,  amongst  which  are 
scattered  very  numerous  cells  containing  tannin,  as  well  as  gum-ducts.  The  contents  of 
the  latter  cover  a  piece  of  the  stem  when  placed  in  water  with  a  thick  layer  of 
gelatinous  mucilage. 

The  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  stem  resemble  those  of  the  Perns. 
The  central  xylem  consisting  of  wide  scalariform  tracheTdes  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
phloem.  Id  the  leaf  the  bundles  (of  Angiopurh)  are  usually  flattened,  in  the  stem  they 
have  a  circular  outline.  The  usual  bundie-sheath,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  with 
a  peculiar  folding  on  their  adjacent  walls,  which  is  especially  constant  in  the  Ferns,  is 
absent  in  Maratlia  and  Aagiopterii  from  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  both  of  the  leaf  and  of 
the  stem,  but  it  is  present  in  Damra.  In  the  root  it  is  present,  and  consists  of  large  cells. 
Harting  has  described  the  roots  which  traverse  the  parenrhynia  of  the  stem  (Fig.  191 
A,  w)  as  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  has  tigiired  them  on  Plate  VII.  tigs,  j  and  4  of  his 
Monograph  of  the  Marattiacex,  He  did  not  investigate  the  structure  of  the  real  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  at  all.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  mistake  because  Russow, 
relying  upon  Harting,  describes  the  (ibro-vascnlar  bundles  of  the  stem  as  possessing  an 
external  sheath  {ScbutTntheiJe),  and  states  that  this  structure  occurs  only  in  the  roots 
which  traverse  the  stem.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Ru^isow  could  have  overlooked  this 
obvious  mistake  of  Harting's.  It  Is  by  no  means  easy  (in  Angiopterii)  to  obtain  a 
transverse  section  of  one  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem,  for  they  are  very 
irregularly  curved  and  are  everywhere  covered  with  roots  which  traverse  the  network 
formed  by  the  bundles.  As  I  had  only  one  stem  at  my  disposal  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  fibro-vascular  system,  but  it  appears  that  Harting's 
figure  is  not  very  true  to  nature.  The  numerous  bundles  which  bend  outwards  into  each 
leaf  are  formed  by  the  division  in  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole  of  the  few  bundles  nhkh 
spring  from  the  fibro-vascular  network  of  the  stem  (Fig.  19  r  A). 

According  to  Holle,  the  stem  of  Maratlia  grows  by  means  of  a  four-sided  apical  cell. 
In  the  stouter  roots,  according  to  Harting  and  Russow,  the  place  of  the  apical  cell  is 
taken  by  v  layer  of  very  large  cells.  In  the  slender  roots  of  Marattia  and  Angieptiris 
Holle  has  found  a  four-sided  apical  cell. 
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The  Stxual  Generalion  (Oophore)  or  Prothallium  of  Ferns  is  a  ihalloid  body 
containing  chlorophyll  and  oblaining  its  nourishment  independently;  its  development 
presents  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  the  simpler  Hepaticie,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  even  to  the  formation  of  ihe  protoneraa  of  some  Mosses.  It  produces  simple 
tubular  unarticulaled  root-hairs,  and  finally  antheridia  and  archegonia.  Its  develop- 
ment and  the  duration  of  its  life  may  embrace  a  considerable  space  of  time,  espe- 
cially when  the  archegonia  are  not  ferlilised. 

When  the  spores  germinate,  which  usually  does  not  take  place  till  a  con- 
siderable time  after  dissemination  (but  in  Osmunda  after  only  a  few  days),  the  cuii- 
cularised  exospore,  generally  provided  with  ridges,  bosses,  spines,  or  granulations, 
splits  along  its  edges;  the  endospore,  which  now  protrudes  and  is  not  unfrequently 
already  divided  by  septa,  produces  the  prothallium,  either  immediately,  as  in 
Osmunda,  or  after  the  preliminary  formation  of  a  filamentous  prolonema,  which 
presents  in  Hymenophyllace<e  certain  resemblances  to  that  of  the  Andreaeaceae  and 
of  Teiraphis  among  Mosses.  The  development  of  the  prothallium  has  been  more 
exactly  investigated  only  in  the  Hymenophyllaceie,  the  Polypodiacea,  and  also  in 
Osmunda  and  Anemia^;  and  the  considerable  differences  which  have  thus  beea 
established  necessitate  separate  descriptions. 

In  the  HymenophyllaceE  the  contents  of  the  spore  are  divided,  even  before 
germination,  into  three  cells  meeting  Jn  the  centre ;  in  some  species  of  Trkhomants 
small  ceDs  are  cut  off  at  three  points  of  the  circumference,  while  a  large  central 

'  H.  von  Mohl,  Ueber  den  Bau  des  Stammes  dei  Baumfame  (\'erm,  Schriften,  p.  108).— Hof- 
meisler,  Ueber  Entwieteliing  und  Bau  <ler  Vegetationsorgane  der  Fame  (Abliandlunj;en  der  konigl. 
Sachs.  Gesells.  der  Wissen.  l8s7.  vol.  V).— Dillo,  Ueber  die  Verzweigung  der  Fame  (Jahtb.  fur 
wissen.  Bot.  vol.  Ill,  p.  17S).— Meltenius.  Filices  Hoit.  Bot.  Lipsien sis  (Leipzig  1S56).— Ditto,  Ueber 
die  Hymenophyllaceen  (Abhandlungen  der  konigl.  Sachs.  Ges.  det  Wiseen,  1 S64.  vol,  VII), — Wigand,  - 
Botaiiiscbe  Unlersuchungen  (Braunschweig  1854). — [On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fnic- 
tilicalion  of  the  Higher  Cryplogamia,  &c.  Ray  Society,  18G1,  pp,  118-166,] — Dippel,  Ueber  den 
Bau  der  FibrovasalslrSnge,  in  Ihe  Berichte  deulscher  Natorforsclier  u.  Aerzle  m  Giessen.  1865, 
p.  14). — Reess,  Enlwickelung  des  Polypodiaccensporangiums  (Jahtb.  tiir  wia&en,  Bot.  1866,  vol.  V. 
p.  s)' — Leszciyc-Suminski,  Zur  Eotvtictelungsgcschichte  der  Farnkrauler,  1848. — Straabui^er, 
Befruchtung  der  Farnkrauler  (Jahrb.  fur  wissen,  Bot,  1869,  vol.  VII.  p.  390),  —  Kny,  Uel)er 
Entwickelnng  des  Prothalliums  und  der  Gcschlechlsorgane,  in  Ihe  Sitzungjsberichle  der  Gesellschaft 
nalurforschender  Freunde  in  Berlin.  Jan.  31  and  Nov.  17.  186S. — Kny,  Ueber  Bau  und  Entwickelung 
des  Famantheridiums  (Monalsberichle  der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  Berlin,  May  1869). — Kny, 
Beitrage  zur  EntwJcketungsgeschichte  der  Farnkrautcr  (Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol,  VII.  p.  r), — 
RuEsow,  Vergl.  Unlets,  Petersbai^  i87i,^Janciewski.  Ueber  die  Archcgonien.  Bot,  Zeit.  187J,  p. 
4r8,— [Oti  (he  development  of  the  prothallium,  see  also  Bauke,  Keimungsgeschiche  der  Scbiznaceen, 
Jahtb.  f.  wiss.  Bot,  XI ;  Burek,  Develop,  du  prolhalle  des  Amitnia,  Arch,  Neerlandaises.  X ;  Bauke, 
Enlwick.  d.  Prothalliums  bei  den  Cyatheaceen,  Jahib.  (.  wiss.  Bot.  X  :  Goebel,  Entwick.  d.  ProihaU 
iiums  von  aymaogramrtu  Uptophylta.  Bot.  Zeit.  1877;  Janczewski  et  Roslafinski,  Le  prolhalle  dc 
VHymmopkyllvm  Tunbridgmt,.  Uim.  soc.  nat,  d.  sci.  natur.  de  Cherbourg,  XIX;  Ptantl,  Die 
Hymenophyllaceen,  1875.] 

'  Although  the  Osmundacese,  Schizxaceic,  and  Gleicheiiiacex  probably  constitute  a  group  apart 
from  the  Polypodiacese  and  Hymenophyllacex.  I  introduce  here  what  little  is  known  concerning  them, 
for  our  knowledge  is  not  sul^cient  lo  permit  of  any  but  an  imperfect  account  of  Ihem  being  given. 
'Where  it  is  not  expressly  staled  to  be  otherwise,  the  descrijttions  given  above  refer  to  the  Polypodiaccx 
and  Cyalheacex. 
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cell  remains  undivided.  The  cells  develope  into  germinating  filaments,  bursting  the 
esospore  in  three  directions ;  these  filaments  then  grow  at  their  apiex,  and  become 
segmented  by  septa ;  only  one  of  ihetn  however  generally  attains  a  more  decided 
development,  the  others  soon  assuming  the  form  of  hairs.  In  Hymen(^hyl!um  Tun- 
bridgtnse  this  one  frequently  developes  at  once  into  a  cellular  plate  ;  but  in  other 
species  it  forms  a  much- branched  conferva-like  protonema,  on  which  flat  prolhallia 
2  to  6  lines  in  length  and  J  lo  i^  in  breadth  are  formed  as  lateral  shoots.  Each  cell 
of  the  filament  may  give  rise  to  a  branch  which  is  given  off  behind  the  anterior 
septum,  and  is  at  once  separated  by  another  septum.  Some  of  these  branches 
continue  to  grow  indefinitely  like  the  mother-shoot,  others  end  in  becoming  hairs ; 
a  larger  number  are  transformed  into  flat  prothallia,  but  most  develope  into 
root-hairs.  Here  and  there  the  rudiment  of  a  filamentous  branch  becomes  con- 
verted into  an  anlheridium,  or  even  into  an  archegonium.  At  the  apex  of  the 
flat  prothallia  spherical  cells  arise  in  Trichomanes  ina'sum  on  marginal  flask-shaped 
cells :  these  must  probably  be  considered  as  organs  of  propagation ;  but  the  mar- 
ginal cells  of  the  flat  prothallia  may  develope  into  root-hairs  and  new  protonemal 
filaments,  and  also  inio  new  fiat  shoots.  The  root-hairs  are  mostly  short,  with 
brown  walls,  and  produce  at  their  end  lobed  attaching- discs  or  branching  tubes. 

In  the  Polypodiaceas  and  SchizKaccje  the  endospore  developes  into  a  short 
articulated  filamentous  protonema,  at  the  end  of  which,  even  at  an  early  stage,  a 
more  or  less  considerable  increase  in  breadth  takes  place ;  a  plate  of  tissue  is  thus 
formed  consisting  at  first  of  only  one  layer,  which  soon  assumes  a  broadly  cordate 
or  even  reniform  shape,  and  has  its  growing  apex  situated  in  an  anterior  depression. 
Its  apical  cell  forms  two  rows  of  segments  right  and  left,  by  walls  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  and  from  their  further  divisions  the  flat  tissue  is  produced. 
The  power  of  rejuvenescence  of  the  apical  cell  is,  however,  limited ;  it  ends  in 
the  formation  of  a  septum  by  which  a  new  apical  cell  is  formed,  which  then  divides 
by  longitudinal  walls,  and  thus  forms  a  row  of  apical  cells  lying  side  by  side 
which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  depression  of  the  prothallium-disc,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  thallus  of  Pdlia.  The  root-hairs  are  all  lateral  structures, 
springing  in  large  numbers  from  the  under-side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  pro- 
thallium;  among  them  are  the  antheridia,  which  in  this  case  are  only  rarely 
marginal.  The  archegonia  are  also  produced  on  the  under-side,  but  on  a  cushion 
behind  the  anterior  depression  formed  of  several  layers;  in  Ceraiopteris  several 
cushions  are  formed  bearing  archegonia, 

Osmunda  (examined  minutely  by  Kny,  and  compared  with  the  preceding,  /.  c.) 
is  distinguished  in  the  first  place  from  the  PolypodiaccK  and  SchizseaceEe  by  the 
absence  of  the  protonematous  fliament.  The  endospore  undergoes  divisions  at  the 
very  commencement  of  germination,  which  form  a  plate  of  tissue  of  which  a  pos- 
terior cell  is  converted,  as  in  EquisetaceEc,  into  the  first  root-hair.  The  succeeding 
root-hairs  arise  from  marginal  cells  and  on  the  under-side  of  superficial  cells  of  the 
prothallium,  the  apical  growth  of  which  follows  a  similar  course  to  that  of  Folypo- 
diaceie.  The  mid-rib  consisting  of  several  layers  is  characteristic  of  Osmunda, 
penetrating  the  ribbon-like  prothallium  from  the  posterior  end  to  the  apex,  and 
producing  a  large  number  of  archegonia  on  both  sides.  The  antheridia  spring  partly 
from  the  margin,  partly  from  the  lower  surface  with  the  exception  of  the  mid-rib. 
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Like  many  thalloid  Hepalicse,  the  prothallia  or  Ferns  also  produce  adventitious 
shoots  from  single  marginal  cells';  this  happens  with  especial  profusion  in  Osmunda, 
where  the  adventitious  shoots  become  detached,  and  play  the  pari  of  vegetative 
organs  of  reproduction. 

The  prothallia  show  a  tendency  to  be  dioecious,  which  is  manifested  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  spores  from  a  sporangium  sometimes  produce  prothallia  bearing 
anlheridia  only  {as  in  Osmunda  rtgalts);  while  in  other  cases  the  archegonia 
appear  later  and  in  smaller  numbers,  and  are  fertilised  by  the  antheridia  of  younger 
prothallia. 

The  Anlheridia  are,  speaking  morphologically,  trichomes ;  they  are  produced  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  root-hairs,  as  outgrowths  of  the  marginal  or  superficial  cells 
of  the  prothallia ;  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae  they  are  also  produced  on  the  protonemat 
filaments.  The  projection  is  usually  separated  from  the  mother-cell  by  a  septum, 
and  swells  up  spherically  at  once  or  after  the  formation  of  a  pedicel.  In  some 
cases  the  mother-cells  of  the  aniherozoids  are  formed  at  once  in  this  globular  cell ; 
but  it  usually  undergoes  still  further  divisions*,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wall  of 
the  antheridium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  surrounding  the  central  cell. 
Within  the  cells  of  this  layer  chlorophyll-granules  are  formed  towards  their  inner  wall, 
while  the  central  cell  of  the  antheridium  divides  further  into  the  mother-cells  of  the 
aniherozoids,  which,  however,  are  not  numerous.  The  dehiscence  of  the  ripe  anthe- 
ridium is  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  absorption  of  water  in  the  parietal  ceils,  which 
sweU  up  violently  and  compress  the  contents  of  the  central  cell  till  the  antheridium  is 
ruptured  at  the  apex.  The  antherozoid-cells  thus  escape,  and  out  of  each  of  them 
is  set  free  an  antherozoid  coiled  spirally  three  or  four  times.  The  finer  anterior  end 
of  each  antherozoid  is  provided  with  a  number  of  cilia ;  the  thicker  posterior  end 
often  drags  with  it  a  vesicle  furnished  with  colourless  granules,  which  subsequently 
falls  off  and  remains  at  rest,  while  the  filament  alone  continues  in  motion.  Stras- 
hurger  states  that  this  vesicle  is  formed  from  a  central  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
mother-celt,  the  parietal  protoplasm  of  which  forms  the  filament  and  its  cilia.  The 
vesicle  is  hence  properly  not  a  part  of  the  antherozoid ;  it  is  only  attached  to  it, 
and  swells  up  strongly  in  water  by  endosmose,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  293.  . 

The  Arckigonium  arises  from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the  prothallium,  which 
is  at  first  only  slightly  arched  and  is  divided  by  two  walls  parallel  to  the  upper 


'  [On  the  formalion  of  gemmiE  by  Fem-prothallia,  see  Cramer,  Ueb.geschlechtsloseVermehning 
d«  Fang-prothallium,  Basel  1881.] 

'  These  divisions  lake  place  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  In  the  hemispherical  mother-cell  of 
the  aniberidium  of  Antimia  hirSa  an  arched  wall  arises,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  an  inner  hemi- 
spherical cell,  and  an  outer  one  which  covers  the  former  like  a  bell ;  Ihe  tatter  b  then  split  up  by  a 
transverse  annular  wall  into  an  upper  lid-like  and  a  lower  hollow  cylindrical  cell.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  Ctratopurit;  in  Other  cases,  as  in  Asplmium  a!atmn,  a  funnel-shaped  wall  is  formed  in 
the  hemispherical  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium,  the  wide  end  of  the  funnel  being  directed  towards 
the  upper  surface  of  the  motber-cell,  and  Ihe  npper  part  of  the  mother-cell  is  cut  off  by  a  transverse 
septum  OB  a  covering  cell ;  two,  or  even  three,  funnel-shaped  walls  may  be  formed  in  succession,  so 
that  the  parietal  layer  of  the  antheridium  consists  of  two  or  three  superposed  cells  forming  its 
circumference  and  a  covering  cell  (as  in  Fig.  J93).  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  antheridium -wall 
is  quite  different  in  Osmuada,  where  it  consists  below  of  iwo  or  three  cells,  upon  which  rest  several 
of  the  upper  cells  which  result  from  the  division  of  the  covering  cell  (Kny,  I.  c), — [See  also  Utias- 
burger,  Theilungsvoiganae  in  den  Anthetidieiiderl-'arne;  Ztllblldung  und  Zelllhciluiig,  3rd  edition.] 
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surface.  The  lowest  of  the  three  cells  thus  formed,  which  Janczewski  calls  the 
basal  cell  (Fig.  294,  below  e),  subsequently  divides  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cells 
of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  ventral  wall 
of  the  archegonium  which  is  completely  embedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium. 
The  most  external  of  the  three  primary  cells  gives  rise  to  the  wall  of  the  neck  of  ihe 
archegonium  (Fig,  294,  A,  hk),  by  dividing  crosswise  into  fonr  cells  from  which  the 


four  rows  of  cells  of  which  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  consists  are  produced  by 
oblique  divisions.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  neck  (that  is,  the  wall  which  is  directed 
towards  the  apex  of  the  prothallium)  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  opposite  wall  and 


becomes  convex.     Accordingly,  the  number  of  cells  in  the  anterior  row  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  posterior  row,  in  the  former  it  is  usually  six,  in  the  latter,  four. 

From  the  middle  one  of  the  three  primary  cells  the  central  cell  and  the  canal- 
cell  of  the  neck  are  derived,  that  is,  the  axial  row  of  cells  of  the  archegonium. 
Whilst  the  wall  of  the  neck  is  being  formed,  this  middle  cell  becomes  pointed  above 
and  penetrates  between  the  cells  of  the  neck  (Fig.  294,  A);  (he  pointed  portion  is 
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then  cut  off  by  a  Iransverse  septum  and  forms  the  single  canal-cell  of  the  neck, 
which  elongates  with  the  growth  of  the  neck  and  fills  its  cavity.  According  to 
Strasburger  a  tendency  to  division,  which  however  does  not  actually  take  place,  is 
indicated  {Fig.  294,  B)  by  the  appearance  in  the  neck-cell  of  several  nuclei,  a  view 
which  is  opposed  by  Janczewski.  According  to  the  latter  observer  the  large  central- 
cell  divides  into  an  upper  small  cell,  the  ventral  canal-cell  (Fig.  295,  £,  s),  and  into  a 
lower  much  larger  cell,  the  oosphere,  which  subsequently  rounds  itself  off.  The 
walls  of  the  canal-cells  swell  up,  become  mucilaginous,  and  finally  the  watery  muci- 
lage together  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  canal-cells  is  forced  out  of  the  opened  neck. 
The  antherozoids  are  retained  by  this  mucilage  and  collect  in  large  numbers  before 
the  archegonium ;  a  number  force  themselves  into  the  canal  of  the  neck,  often  finally 
stopping  it  up ;  a  few  reach  the  oosphere,  force  themselves  into  and  disappear  in  it. 


The  entrance  takes  place  at  a  lighter  spot  of  the  oosphere  facing  the  neck,  which  is 
termed  the  Receptive  Spot '  (compare  the  oogonia  of  Algse).  After  fertilisation  the 
neck  closes. 

The  Asexual  Gentralion  (Sporophore)  or  Fern  (as  it  is  popularly  termed)  is 
developed  from  the  oospore  or  fertilised  oosphere  of  the  archegonium  '.  At  first  the 
surrounding  tissue  of  the  prothallium  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  embryo,  so 

'  Strasbargcr  states  that  Ihe  Bet  of  fertilisation  may  be  observed  especially  clearly  m.Cira- 
lopltrh;  the  forcible  entrance  of  the  anlherozoids  as  far  as  the  oosphere  had  previously  been  seen 
by  Hofroeisler. 

'  [From  (he  researcheiot  Fallow  (Quart.  Jtiur.  Micr.  Sci.  1874)  andof  De  Bary  (Bot.  Zeit.  1878) 
the  sporophore  is  frequently  developed  from  the  oophore  in  some  Ferns  {Pleris  trtticB,  Atfidmm 
fttlcaltim)  without  the  intervention  of  sexual  organs.  The  younj;  Fern  is  produced  as  a  bud  from 
'certain  cells  of  the  piolhallium.     De  Bary  terms  this  mode  of  development  Apagamy.'^ 
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that  this  latter  remains  for  some  lime  enclosed  in  a  protuberance  springing  from 

the  under  surface,  until  the  first  leaf  and  root  break  through.  The  first  processes 
of  division  of  the  oospore  are,  as  Hofmeister  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Pltris  aquiltna 
and  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  not  entirely  alike  in  different  Ferns'.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  division-wall  (called  the  basal  wall)  of  the  oospore  is  transverse 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  prothallium,  and  inclined  to  it  obliquely ;  as  shown 
in  Fig.  295,  E,  its  inclination  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
It  is  also  certain  that  each  of  the  two  daughter- cells  is  at  once  divided  again  by  a 
wall  in  the  plane  of  the  prothallium  (called  the  transverse  wall),  so  that  the  embryo 
now  consists  of  four  cells  placed  as  quadrants  of  a  sphere,  and  these  are  further 
divided  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  prothallium  (called  the  mtdian  wall). 
In  Fig.  296  these  first  transverse  divisions  are  indicated  by  thicker  lines,  the  embryo 
being  seen  In  longitudinal  section.  The  explanation  of  the  figure  points  out  the 
interpretation  which  Hofmeister  gives  to  the  first  four  ceils  of  PUris  aquilina,  which 
the  reader  may  compare  with  the  corresponding  development  of  Salvinia  and 
Marsilia;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  embryo  of  the  Fern  lies,  so  to 
speak,  on  its  back.    Although  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  go  into  a  more 


minute  description,  it  is  slill  necessary  at  least  to  point  out  that  a  close  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  embryo  of  Ferns  and  that  of  Rhizocarps. 

[The  embryo  now  consists  of  eight  cells.  Of  the  four  octants  which  lie  in  front 
of  the  basal  wall  (the  epibasal  half  of  the  embryo)  the  two  upper  [i,  e,  those  nearest 
the  neck  of  the  archegonium)  give  rise  the  one  to  the  growing  point  of  the  stem,  the 
other  to  trichomes,  from  the  two  lower  octants  the  first  leaf  (cotyledon)  is  developed. 
Of  the  four  octants  which  lie  behind  the  basal  wall  (forming  the  hypobasal  half  of  the 
embryo),  the  upper  two  form  the  foot ;  and  of  the  lower  two,  the  one  which  is  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  which  forms  the  stem  gives  rise  to  the  root,  and  the  other  is 
gradually  suppressed.] 

*  [On  the  embryology  of  Fems,  see  Kny,  Keimung  und  Eotwickel.  von  CtralopltrU.  Bot.  Zeit. 
i8j4,  and  Die  Entwickelung  der  Parkeriaceen,  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Lcop. -Carol.  iBjS. — Vouk,  Die 
Entwick.  des  Einbiyo  l>ei  Aspltmum  Sktphirdi.  Silzber.  d.  Wiea  Abad.  1S7;. — Leitgeb,  ibid.  1878, 
Zur  Embryologie  der  Fume. — Kieniti-Gerloff,  Enlwickelung  des  Embryo  bei  Plerit  stmlala,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1878. — A  good  summary  is  given  by  Sadebeck  in  Schenk'i  Haiidbuch,  vol.  I.  Compare  also 
the  accounts  given  of  ihe  embryology  of  Eyuiulum,  Marsilia,  Salvinia,  and  StlaginiUa,  as  also  of 
Muscinese:  fntther,  Gocbel,  zur  Embryologie  der  Archegonialen,  Aib.  d.  bot.  last,  in  Wuriboi^, 
II,  3.  1880.1 
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The/boi  is  an  organ  by  which  the  embryo  attaches  itself  to  the  tissue  of  the 
prothatlium,  in  order  to  draw  nourishment  from  it  while  the  first  roots  and  leaves  are 
being  formed.  The  first  parts  of  the  stem  and  the  roots  and  leaves,  which  are  now 
developed  in  succession  from  (he  embryo,  are  very  small,  and  remain  so ;  those 
which  are  formed  later  are  gradually  larger.  The  leaves  become  constantly  more 
complex  in  form,  and  the  structure  of  the  stem  more  intricate  as  the  new  portions 
formed  by  its  growth  in  length  increase  in  diameter.  The  first  parts  of  the  stem, 
like  the  first  leaf-stalks,  contain  each  only  one  asial  fibro-vascular  bundle ;  the  later 
ones  a  larger  number  when  both  stem  and  leaf-stalk  have  attained  a  considerable 
thickness.  In  this  manner  the  Fern  continues  to  gain  strength,  not  by  subsequent 
increase  of  size  of  the  embryonic  structures,  but  by  each  successive  part  attaining 
a  more  considerable  size  and  development  than  the  preceding  ones ;  until  at  length 
a  kind  of  stationary  condiiion  is  arrived  at  in  which  the  newly-formed  organs  are 
nearly  similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  The  following  observations  refer  especially  to 
this  mature  condition  of  Ferns. 


The  mature  Fern  is,  in  some  HymenophyllaccE,  a  small  delicate  plant,  not 
much  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  larger  Musctnese ;  in  other  sections  the  fully 
grown  plants  attain  the  size  of  considerable  shrubs;  some  species,  natives  of  the 
Tropics  and  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  assume  even  a  palm-like  habit,  and  are 
called  Tree-ferns.  The  stem  creeps  on  or  beneath  the  ground  (as  in  Bolypodmm 
and  Pteris  aquiUnd),  or  climbs  up  rocks  and  stems;  in  some  it  ascends  obliquely 
if.g.  Aspidium  Filix-mas);  in  Tree-ferns  it  rises  up  vertically  in  the  form  of  a 
column.  The  roots  are  usually  very  numerous;  in  Tree-ferns  the  stem  is  often 
entirely  covered  by  a  dense  mantle  of  them.  They  arise  on  the  stem  in  acro- 
peial  succession ;  sometimes  close  Co  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem  (as  in  Pltri's 
afui/ina).  When  the  intemodes  remain  very  short,  and  the  stem  is  entirely  covered 
with  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  roots  arise,  as  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  from  the  leaf- 
Stalks.  In  many  Hymenopfayllaceae  which  have  no  true  roots,  branches  of  the  stem 
assume  a  root-like  structure.  In  creeping  and  climbing  species  the  leaves  are  sepa- 
rated by  distinct  intemodes  which  are  sometimes  very  long;   in  thick,  ascending, 
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and  vertical  stems,  the  inlemodes  are  usually  undeveloped,  and  the  leaves  so  crowded 
that  no  free  portion  of  the  stem  remains  uncovered,  or  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
one '.  The  leaves  of  Ferns  are  usually  characterised  by  a  circinate  vernation,  and 
they  only  unroll  in  the  last  stage  of  their  growth ;  the  mid-rib  and  the  lateral  veins 
are  curved  from  behind  forwards.  The  forms  of  the  leaves  are  among  the  most 
perfect  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom ;  they  manifest  an  enormous  variety  in 
their  outline,  the  lamina  being  usually  deeply  lobed,  branched,  or  pinnate.  In  com- 
parison with  the  stem  and  the  slender  roots  they  are  mostly  very  large,  and  some- 
times attain  extraordinary  dimensions,  even  a  length  of  from  6  to  lo  feet  (as  in 
Pleris  aquilina  and  Cibotium).  They  arc  always  stalked,  and  continue  their  growth 
at  the  apex  for  a  long  time ;  the  leaf-stalks  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  lamina  are 
often  completely  unfolded  while  the  apex  is  still  growing  (as  in  Nephrolepis).  This 
apical  growth  is  not  unfrequently  interrupted  periodically  (vide  infra) ;  in  Lygodium 


^rZllSt 


the  leaf-stalk  or  the  rachis  resembles  a  twining  stem  with  long-continued  growth,  the 
pinnse  presenting  the  appearance  of  leaves.  The  amount  of  metamorphosis  of  the 
leaves  is,  notwithstanding,  very  inconsiderable ;  on  the  same  plant  the  same  forms 
of  leaves,  mostly  foliage -leaves,  are  constantly  repealed ;  scale-like  leaves  occur  on 
underground  stolons  {t.g.  in  Siruthiepteris  germanica),  and  in  many  cases  the  fertile 
leaves  (those  which  bear  sporangia)  assume  special  forms.  Such  differences  as 
occur  in  most  Phanerogams  are  not  found  in  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  one 
plant;  Plalycerium  akicorne  must,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  having  the  foliage- 
leaves  alternately  developed  as  broad  plates  closely  applied  to  the  supporting  surface 
and  as  long  dichotomously  branched  ribbon-shaped  erect  leaves. 

Among   the   various  forms  of  trichomes  of   Ferns    those    termed    Ramtnia    are 


'  From  the  diange  of  form  and  of  size  prcstnlcci  by  Ihe  oldtr  c 
that  (he  stems  of  Ihe  Tree-ferns  continue  to  grow  in  Itngth  (and  in 
the  leaves  have  fallen  off. 
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especially  slrikin,;,  from  their  great  numbers  and  from  being  frequently  flat  and  leaf- 
like ;  ihe  younger  leaves  are  generally  entirely  covered  and  concealed  by  them. 

After  these  preliminary  particulars,  we  may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  separate  organs. 

The  growing  end  of  the  stem  sometimes  far  outruns  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  youngest  leaves,  and  then  appears  naked,  as  in  Pnlypodium  vulgare,  P.  sporodo- 
earpum,  and  other  creeping  Ferns,  as  well  as  in  Pkris  aquilirut,  where,  according  lo 
Hofmeisler,  it  frequently  attains  in  old  plants  a  length  of  several  inches  without 
bearing  leaves.     Mettenius  states  that  in  many  Hymenophyllacese  leafless  prolon- 
gations of  the  axis  of  this  kind  have  been  taken  for  roots.    In  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  in  Ferns  with  an  erect  growth,  the  increase  in  length  of  the 
stem  is  much  slower,  its  apes  remaining  enclosed  in  a  leaf-bud.     The  stem  generally 
ends  in  a  flat  apes ;  sometimes,  as  in  Pleris,  it  is  even  imbedded  in  a  funnel-shaped 
elevation  of  the  older  tissues  (Fig.  301,^.    The  apex  of  the  stem  is  always  occupied 
by  a  clearly  distinguishable  apical  cell,  which  is  either  divided  by  walls  alternately 
inclined,  and  then  resembles,  when   viewed  from  above,  the  transverse  section  of 
a  biconves  lens ;  or  it  is  a  three-sided 
pjTamid,  with  a  convex  anterior  surftice 
and  three  oblique  lateral  surfaces,  which 
intersect  behind.     The  outlines  of  the 
segments,  which  are  in  the  first  case  in 
two,  in  the  second  case  in  three  rows, 
or    arranged    with    more    complicated 
divergences,  soon  disappear  in  conse- 
quence of  numerous  cell- divisions  and 
of   the    displacement    caused    by    the 
growth   of  the   masses  of  (issue  and 
leaf-stalks  surrounding  the  apes.     The 

apical  cell,  for  instance,  oi Pleris  aqui-  /r>i».  .p'i^>pkJiicciiorihcticin;'cti^ii>icucdi<i(tiKT«i*lr«' 
Una,  is  wedge-shaped,  the  segments  tt^hk,nofi.M„',.' '  ""^  •  ■?'="  "»""  •'™»'«^  "1  • 
on  Ihe  horizontal  stem  forming  a  right 

and  a  left  row ;  the  edges  of  the  apical  cell  face  upwards  and  downwards 
(Fig.  300).  The  same  is  also  the  case,  according  to  Hofmeisler,  in  Niphoholm 
chinensis  and  rupeslris,  Polypodium  aureum  and  purululalum,  and  Platyeerium 
aUicortu.  In  Polypodium  vulgare  he  states  that  it  is  sometimes  wedge-shaped, 
sometimes  pyramidal  with  three  faces;  the  last-named  form  occurs  also  in  Aspidium 
Filix-mas,  (fee.  As  a  rule  it  may  for  the  present  be  assumed  that  creeping  stems 
with  a  bilateral  development  have  a  wedge-shaped  apical  cell,  upright  or  ascending 
stems  with  radiating  rosettes  of  leaves  one  that  is  a  three-sided  pyramid. 

The  further  relationships  of  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  to  the 
origin  of  the  leaves  and  to  the  building  up  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem  itself  are 
still  but  little  known  in  detail.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  each  leaf  results  from 
a  single  segment  only,  and  that  (his  segment-eel!  is  devoted  from  an  early  period 
to  the  formation  of  the  leaf,  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  segments  always 
form  leaves,  and  if  not  what  number  of  sterile  segments  intervenes  between  those 
from  which  a  leaf  is  developed. 
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The  phylloUJtis  of  Ferns  sometimes  corresponds  to  the  rectilinear  arrangement 
of  (he  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  Thus  the  distichous  ajrEiiigement  of  the  leaves 
of  Pieris  aguiliita,  Niphobolus  rupeslris,  and  of  some  species  of  Polypodium,  corre- 
sponds to  the  biseriate  segmentation  of  the  apical,  cell  of  the  stem.  But  where  the 
phyllotaxis  is  complicated  and  spiral,  and  the  apical  cell  a  three-sided  pyramid,  as 
occurs  in  Aspidium  Fi'ltx-mas,  the  same  processes  may  take  place  as  in  those  Mosses 
which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  many  rows  with  a  trilateral  apical  cell,  such 
as  Polytrichum '. 

The  Terminal  Branching  of  the  Stem  is  considered  by  Hofmeister  to  be 
dichotomous  in  all  Ferns*.  The  branches  arise  very  near  the  end  of  the  stem,  and 
are,  at  least  at  first,  equivalent  to  the  primary  stem,  so  that  the  branching  is  a 
bifurcation.  That  the  branches  are  independent  of  the  leaves  is  inferred  by  this 
writer  from  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  stem  of  Pieris  aquilina,  which  are  leafless 
and  often  several  inches  long,  regularly  bifurcate.  These  branches  are,  in  this 
and  in  many  other  cases,  not  axillary;  and  where,  in  other  Ferns,  they  appear 
axillary,  we  must  assume,  with  Hofmeister,  that  the  bifurcation  has  taken  place 
immediately  in  front  of  a  youngest  leaf,  and  that  the  limb  of  the  fork  which  stands 
before  the  leaf  developes  to  a  smaller,  while  the  other  (the  prolongation  of  the  primary 
stem)  does  so  to  a  greater  extent.  The  branching  at  the  end  of  the  stem  does  not 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  same  plane  as  the  insertion  of  the  leaf  immediately  pre- 
ce'ding ;  when  it  does,  the  branch  stands  laterally  on  the  stem  beside  the  leaf.  To  this 
class  belongs,  according  to  Mettenius's  description,  the  extra-axillary  branching  of  those 
Hymenophyllaceae  which  have  their  leaves  in  two  rows.  That  which  distinguishes 
Ferns  from  Phanerogams  with  axillary  branching,  especially  Angiosperms,  is  the 
rarity  of  terminal  branching.  While  in  the  latter  every  leaf-axil,  at  least  in  the 
vegetative  region,  bears  a  bud,  even  the  apparently  axillary  branches  of  creeping 
Ferns  with  long  internodes  occur  mostly  only  at  great  distances,  being  wanting  in 
a  number  of  intermediate  leaves.  In  those  Ferns  where  the  growth  of  the  stem  is 
slow  and  the  apical  region  of  considerable  size,  especially  in  erect  species  like  Aspi- 
dium Filix-mas  and  the  Tree-ferns,  terminal  branching  of  the  stem  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  or  is  entirely  absent,  or  occurs  only  in  abnormal  cases. 

The  formation  of  new  shoots  from  the  bases  of  leafstalks  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  normal  terminal  branching  of  the  stem.  These  have  nothing  to  do 
genetically  with  the  stem,  any  more  than  the  formation  of  adventitious  shoots  from 
the  lamina  of  the  leaves  {vide  infra). 

The  Dnielopmeni  of  the  Leaf  is  exclusively  basifugal  and  apical,  the  further 
growth  being  also  basifugal.  The  leaf-stalk  is  first  formed ;  at  its  apex  the  lamina 
begins  subsequently  to  show  itself;  its  lowest  parts  are  formed  first,  its  higher  parts 
in  basifugal  succession.     The  extraordinary  slowness  of  this  growth  is  very  re- 

'  See  Hofmeister.  Allgemefne  Morphologic,  p.  5091  and  Bot.  Zeitg,  TS70,  p.  441. 

'  [According  to  Meltcnius  (Ueb.  Seitenknospen  bei  Farnen,  Abhdl.  d.  kgl.  saths.  G«.  d.  Wiss. 
V.  1861,  this  is  not  the  case.  Meltenius'  view  has  been  recenlly  confirmed  by  PrantI,  who  has 
found  thai  the  branching  in  many  Ferns,  such  as  Cystopltrie  maruana,  Phignplerh  vvIgarU,  Dryopierii 
caUarea,  is  effected, by  lateral  buds  (Flora,  1875),  Ciralopleris  appears  to  be  the  only  Fern  which 
does  not  produce  (hem  (Kny,  loc.  «'/.)] 

•  [See  Sadcbcclt.  Ueb.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Famblattes;  Verhandl,  d.  hot.  Ver.  d.  prov.  Branden- 
burg. 1874.] 
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markable,  finding  its  parallel  only  among  the  Ophioglossaceae.  In  old  plants  of 
Fleris  aqttilina  ihe  formation  of  the  leaf  commences  fully  two  years  before  its  un- 
folding r— at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  only  the  leaf-stalk  is  as  yet 
in  existence,  about  one  inch  high.  Up  to  this  period  its  growth  has  been  effected 
by  a  single  apical  cell  which  is  divided  by  oblique  walls  in  alternating  directions; 
it  is  now  carried  on  by  a  number  of  marginal  cells  which  divide.  The  pinns  are 
derived  from  the  segments  of  the  single  apical  cell ;  the  veins  are  formed  by  the 
repeated  divisions  of  the  marginal  cells  (Sadebeck).  In  the  summer  of  the  second 
year  the  lamina  arises  for  the  first  time  at  the  apex  of  this  rod-like  body,  and  may  be 
found  hidden  in  the  form  of  a  minute  disc  beneath  the  long  hairs.  It  immediately 
bends  downwards  at  its  apes,  and  hangs  down  like  an  apron  from  the  apex  of 
the  stalk  (Fig.  301,  B,  C,  D).  Its  growth  now  proceeds  underground,  so  that  it 
does  not  begin  to  unfold  till  the  third  spring,  when  it  is  raised  above  ground 
by  the  elongation  of  the  leaf-stalk.   The  whole  of  the  leaves  of  a  rosette  of  Aipidi'um 


Filix-mas  have  been  in  course  of  formation  two  years  before  their  unfolding; 
the  leaf-stalk  is  in  this  case  also  formed  in  the  first  year,  and  the  first  formation 
of  the  lamina  takes  place  on  the  oldest  leaves  of  the  young  rosette. 

The  basifugal  apical  growth  of  the  lamina  of  Fern-leaves  is  however  most 
conspicuous  when  it  continually  advances  for  a  considerable  time  without  attaining 
a  definite  conclusion  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  lamina  have  long  been  fully 
developed,  as  in  Nephrokph.  The  periodical  interruption  of  the  apical  growth 
of  the  lamina  already  mentioned  occurs  in  many  species  of  Gkickenia  and  Merimsia, 
where  the  development  of  the  leaves  remains  stationary  above  the  first  pair  of 
pinn%,  and  -when  the  pinnation  is  compound  this  is  often  repeated  in  the  several 
orders  of  branching,  so  that  the  apex,  forming  apparently  a  bud  in  the  fork,  either 
remains  altogether  undeveloped,  or  is  developed  in  a  succeeding  period  of  vegetation, 
and  then  only  incompletely.     This  intermittent  development  of  the  leaves  may 
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apparently  extend  over  many  years  (see  Braun,  'Rejuvenescence,'  p.  123).  Ac- 
cording to  Mettenius,  the  lamina  of  some  Hyraenophyllacex  is  capable  of  unlimiied 
development,  and  is  annually  renewed.  In  Lygodium  the  primary  branches  of  the 
lamina  remain  also  in  a  bud-tike  condition  at  the  end  after  the  formation  of  each 
pair  of  pinnae  of  the  second  order,  while  the  rachis  of  the  leaf  grows  without 
limit  and  resembles  a  twining  stem. 


The  branching  of  the  lamina  of  Fern-leaves  is  not  unfrequently  forked  in  the 
mature  state,  as  in  Platyctrium,  Schizaa,  &c. ;  but  Hofmeister  refers  also  the  pinnate 
forms  to  dichotomous  branching  at  the  commencement,  which  becomes  sympodial 
with  further  development,  a  right  and  left  limb  of  the  bifurcation  being  alternately 
weaker  in  its  growth,  and  forming  the  lateral  pinnffi;  while  the  branches,-the  growth 
of  which  is  favoured,  form  the  rachis  of  the  leaf  or  of  the  branch  of  a  leaf'. 

*  It  must  be  observed  here  nlso  Ihat  Hofmeister  applies  the  lerm  '  dichotomy '  in  a  mnch  wider 
sense  than  is  usually  rione.    New  eianiinalions  of  a  iarge  number  of  species  are  Ereally  to  be  desired. 
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The  Formalm*  of  Advtntitioui  Buds '  which  do  not  result  from  the  terminal 
branching  of  the  stem,  is,  in  Ferns,  connected  with  the  leaves.  These  buds  make 
their  appeariuice  on  the  leaf-stalk  or  on  the  lamina  ilsetf.  The  shoots  of  Plerit 
aquilina  which  spring  from  the  leaf-stalk  (Fig,  301)  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
individual  leaf-stalks  near  the  base;  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas  (Fig.  302)  they  arise 
at  a  moderate  height  above  the  insertion,  usually  on  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
leaT-stalk.  In  both  cases  Hofmeister  states  that  they  are  formed  on  the  young 
leaf-stalk  even  before  the  first  appearance  of  its  lamina,  and  before  the  differentiation 
of  its  tissue.  A  single  superficial  cell  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  new 
shoot;  and  as  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  leaf-stalk  grows  like  a  wall  around  them, 
they  may,  as  in  PUrit,  be  placed  in  a  deep  depression,  where  they  sometimes  remain 
donnant  for  a  long  period.  Even  when  the  leaf  has  long  died  away,  the  leaf-stalk 
still  remains  succulent  up  to  the  bud,  and  filled  with  food- mate  rial  s ;  and  in 
Aspidium  Filix-mas  vigorous  stems  are  not  unfrequently  found  with  a  number  of 
leaves  at  their  posterior  end  still  attached  to  the  leaf-stalk  of  an  older  stem.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  StruthiopUris  germanica,  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaf-stalks 
develops  into  long  underground  stolons  furnished  with  scale-leaves,  which  become 
erect  at  the  end  and  unfold  a  crown  of  foliage-leaves  above  ground.  In  Nephro^ 
hpis  undulaia  they  swell  at  the  end  into  tubers.  Adventitious  buds  spring  from  the 
lamina,  especially  in  many  species  ml  AspUnium ;  in  A.  furcalum,  e.g.,  often  in  large 
numbers  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pinnse;  in  A.  decussalum  from 
the  base  of  the  pinnae  (or  axillary  on  the  mid-ribP).  Ceratopieris  Ihalictroides  not  unfre- 
quently produces  buds  in  the  axils  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  which,  especially 
when  the  detached  leaf  is  laid  upon  damp  ground,  develope  rapidly,  and  grow  into 
vigorous  plants.  According  to  Hofmeister,  theSe  buds  also  spring  from  superficial 
cells  of  the  leaf.  The  long  pendulous  leaves  of  some  Ferns  touch  the  ground  with 
their  apices,  root,  and  sometimes  also  put  out  new  shoots  from  these  points  (t.g. 
Ckryiodium  flagelU/trum,  Woodumrdia  radicam,  &c.). 

The  Rools.  During  its  growth  the  stem  is  usually  constantly  forming  new  roots 
in  acropctal  succession,  which,  in  the  creeping  species,  become  at  once  fixed  to  the 
substratum.  fAs  a  rule  they  are  developed  quite  endogenously,  but  in  Ceratopieris 
Ihalic/r aides,  according  to  Kny,  they  arise  from  cells  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermis.  According  to  Conwentz,  a  distinct  relation  can  usually  be  observed 
between  the  number  of  the  roots  and  that  of  the  leaves.]  In  PUris  aquilina  the 
new  roots  appear  close  behind  the  apex,  and,  both  in  this  species  and  in  Aspidium 
FUix-mas,  they  also  proceed  from  the  adventitious  buds  of  the  leaf-stalk  while 
still  very  young.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  last-named  species, 
when  the  mature  stem  is  completely  covered  by  leaf-stalks,  all  the  roots  spring 
from  them  and  not  from  the  stem.  In  Tree-ferns  especially  the  lower  part  of 
the  erect  stem  is  entirely  covered  by  slender  roots,  which  grow  downwards,  forming 
an  envek>pe  several  inches  thick  before  they  penetrate  the  soil,  and  thus  give  a 

both  in  rcTerence  to  the  fonnation  of  leaves  aad  to  (he  tenninal  branching  of  the  stem.  [Accordini; 
to  Sadebcck.  the  [unna  ore  developed  as  Interal  oulgrowchg,  but  the  branching  of  the  veins  ie  the 
remit  of  the  dichotomy  of  (he  maiginal  cells  :  see  tupra^ 

'  [On  (he  deve1opinen(  of  these  adventitious  buds,  see  Heinricber,  Ktzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1878 
and  1S81.] 
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broad  base  to  ihe  stem  although  it  is  there  really  much  more  slender;  but  in  the 
upper  part  there  are  also  a  great  many  roots.  In  small  pbnts  they  are  veiy  slender; 
on  large  plants  they  attain  a  diameter  of  from  i  to  3  mm. ;  they  are  cylindrical, 
generally  covered  with  a  number  of  root-hairs  which  form  a  kind  of  felt,  and  are 
of  a  brown  or  black  colour.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  Fem-roots  has  been 
studied  by  Nageli  and  Leitgeb'.  The  apical  cell  is  a  three-sided  pyramid,  with 
a  convex  equilateral  base.  The  segments  or  layers  of  the  root-cap,  detached  by 
convex  septa  parallel  to  the  base,  first  divide  into  four  cells  placed  crosswise, 
and  the  walls  which  effect  this  division  alternate  in  successive  layers  by  about 
45°;  each  of  the  four  cells  of  a  layer  then  splits  up  into  two  external  and  one 
internal  (central  one),  so  that  the  layer  is  now  formed  of  four  internal  cells 
arranged  in  a  cross,  and  of  eight  external  cells.  Further  divisions  may  then 
follow;  the  central  cells  of  the  layer  grow  more  quickly  in  an  axial  direction, 
and  may  become  divided  by  transverse  septa,  by  which  the  layer  is  made  to 
consist  of  two  or  more  strata  in  the  middle.  The  formation  of  a  layer  of  the 
root-cap  is  generally  followed  by  that  of  three  root-segments  before  a  further 
new  layer  is  formed;  these  segments,  corresponding  to  the  faces  of  the  three- 
sided  apical  cell,  lie  in  three  straight  longitudinal  rows.  Each  of  these  tri- 
angular tabular  segments  includes  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  root,  and 
is  first  divided  by  a  radial  longitudinal  wall  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  trans- 
verse section  of  the  root  now  shows  six  cells,  three  of  which  meet  in  the  centre, 
while  the  other  three  do  not  reach  quite  so  far.  Each  of  these  six  cells  is  then 
divided  by  a  tangential  wall  (parallel  to  the  surface)  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cell;  the  inner  ones  form  the  fibro-vascular  bundle,  while  the  six  outer  cells  form 
the  rudiment  of  the  cortex.  If  the  root  becomes  thick,  the  six  cortical  cells 
divide  by  radial  walls;  if  it  remains  slender,  this  division  does  not  take  place. 
The  six  or  twelve  cortical  cells  are  now  divided  by  a  tangential  longitudinal  wall, 
and  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  enclosed  by  two  layers  of  cells,  the  outer  of 
which  forms  the  epidermis,  the  inner  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  cortex  (see 
Book  I,  p,  144). 

The  roots  of  Ferns,  like  those  of  Equisetaceas,  branch  monopodially,  and 
the  lateral  roots  arise  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primordial  fibro-vascular  bundles 
in  acropetal  succession,  usually  in  two  rows,  but  occasionally  in  three  or  four. 
The  cells  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  belong  to  the  most  internal  layer 
of  the  cortical  parenchyma  (bundle-sheath),  and  are  opp>osite  to  the  xylem-bundles : 
they  are  separated  from  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  parent  root  by  the 
pericambium.  The  rudiments  of  the  roots  make  their  appearance  near  to  the 
growing-point  before  the  vessels  are  formed.  Adventitious  lateral  roots,  arising 
behind  those  which  already  exist,  do  not  occur.  The  three-sided  pyramidal  apical 
cell  is  formed  in  the  mother-cell  of  a  lateral  root  by  three  oblique  septa,  and  then 
the  first  root-cap  is  produced  from  it.  If  two  primordial  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  developed  in  the  lateral  root,  they  lie  right  and  lefl  with  reference  to    the 

I  Silzungsber.  der  bayr.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  Dec.  15,  iS6i|.  Compare  with  wfaal  follows  the 
diagram  of  a  root  given  under  the  Equisetacen,  which  serves  in  (he  main  also  for  Fema  nnd 
Khizocarps;  also  p.  144.  [See  aleo  Conwentc.  Beil.  z.  Keniit.  des  Slammsketets  einheiniischer 
Fame,  Bot.  Zeil.  1875.] 
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parent  root.   The  cortex  of  the  parent  root  is  simply  broken  through,  no  root-sheath 
being  formed. 

The  Trichomes  of  Ferns  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms.     True  root-hairs, 
simple  unarCiculated  tubes,  arise,  not  only  on  the  roots  themselves,  but  also  on 
underground   stems   and    on  the   bases   of  leaf-stalks   (as   in 
Pleris  aquilina  and  Hymenophyllaceffi).     On  atrial  creeping 
stems  and  on  the  leaf-stalks  the  numerous  usually  brownish 
or  dark-brown  flat  multicellular  hairs,  the  Palea  or  Ramenla, 
occur,  soon  becoming  dry,  often  entirely  enclosing  the  buds, 
and  attaining  a  length  of  from    i    to   6   cm.   (as  in  Poly-         ^ 
podium,   Ciholium,  &c.).     Long  strong  bristles  are  sometitiies 
found  on  the  lamina  (in  Acraslicham  crinitum),  and  very  often 
fine,  delicate,  articulated  hairs.     They  are  formed  from  single 
superficial  cells  at  Che  growing-point. 

The  Sporangia  of  Ferns  are  small  rounded  capsules,  which 
are  borne  on  long  stalks  in  the  Polypodiaceae  and  Cplheaceae,        fic-  j.j.-under.5LJe 
but  which  are  sessile  in  other  Ferns.     The  wail  of  the  sporan-       /*i/rfii™   rtiir-m-u. 
gium,  when  mature,  consists  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.     A       (x>i. 
ring  of  cells  belonging  to  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  running 
across  it  transversely  or  obliquely  or  lengthwise  is  generally  developed  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  is  then  termed  the  Annulus.     By  its  contraction  when  dried  up  the 
capsule   bursts  at  right  angles  to  the  plane   of  the  annulus.     Sometimes,  instead 
of  the  annulus,  a  terminal  or  lateral  group  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule 
is  developed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  sporangia  are  generally  combined  into  groups,  each  group  being  termed  a 
Sorus;  the  sorus  contains  either  a  small  definite  number  or  a  large  indefinite 
number  of  sporangia,  and  among  them  also  very  commonly  some  slender  articu- 
lated hairs,  the  Paraphyses.  The  whole  sorus  is  very  generally  covered  by  an 
excrescence  of  the  epi.dermis,  the  true  Indusium^ :  in  other  cases  the  indusium 
consists  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  is  then  composed  of 
several  layers,  and  even  has  stomata ;  or  the  covering  of  the  sorus  is  simply  the 
result  of  tfie  margin  of  the  leaf  being  recurved  or  rolled  over  it:  in  these  cases  the 
indusium  is  said  to  ht  false.  In  Lygodium  each  separate  sporangium  is  covered  by  a 
pocket-shaped  growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  like  a  bract.  Sori  are  not  usually 
formed  upon  all  the  leaves  of  the  mature  plant;  sometimes  groups  of  fertile  and 
sterile  leaves  alternate  in  regular  succession,  as  in  Siruthiopleris  gtrmaniea.  In  some 
cases  the  sori  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  lamina,  in  others  they 
are  connected  with  definite  portions  of  it.  The  fertile  leaves  may  be  in  other 
respects  like  the  sterile  ones,  or  they  may  be  strikingly  different  from  them  ;  and 
this  difference  is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  partial  or  entire  failure  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  mesophyll  between  and  near  the  fertile  veins ;  the  fertile  leaf,  or  the 
fertile  part  of  the  leaf,  then  appears  like  a  spike  or  panicle  furnished  with  sporangia 
(f.g-  Osmunda,  Af^ifiia).  The  sporangia  generally  arise  from  the  epidermis  of  the 

*  [On  the  dcTelopment  of  the  indu^um,  see  Pranll,  Die  Ilymenophyllaceen,  1S75,  and  die 
SchizEeaceen,  188 1 ;  Burck,  Over  de  ontwikkelingsgefchidenis  van  hel  indusium  der  Varens, 
Haarlem  (874.] 
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veins  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina ;  but  in  the  Acro- 
stichaceae  they  spring  both  from  the  veins  and  from  the  mesophyll ;  in  Ol/ertia  they 
cover  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  at  the  sides  of  the  mid-rib,  or  in  Acroslicham  only  the 
under  side.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  veins  are  the  only  parts  that  bear  the 
sporangia,  the  fertile  veins  may  be  like  the  sterile  ones,  or  they  may  undergo  a  variety 
of  changes  at  the  spots  where  they  bear  the  sori ;  they  may  be  swollen  into  a  cushion 
(forming  a  placenta),  or  they  may  project  beyond  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the 
Hymenophyllaceje.  The  sorus  may  be  seated  on  the  end  of  a  vein,  which  then 
frequently  puts  out  two  branches  in  the  angle  of  which  is  placed  the  sonis,  or  it  may 
be  formed  upon  the  vein  and  behind  its  end ;  or  the  sorus  may  run  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  the  side  of  the  vein.  Sometimes  the  fertile  veins  run  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  in  other  cases  dose  to  the  mid-rib  of  the  lamina. 

The  Development  0/  the  Sporangium^  is  accurately  known  only  in  the  Poly- 
podiacese ;  it  arises  there  from  a  papillose  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  epidermal  cells 


a  ip4.—Atfl^iiin  Fi 


from  which  the  sorus  originates.  Reess  has  shown  that  before  the  formation  of 
the  sporangium  the  epidermal  cell  concerned  has  been  already  divided  cross-wise ; 
the  papilla  is  cut  off  by  a  septum,  another  septum  arising,  after  further  elongation, 
in  the  mother-cell  of  the  sporangium  thus  formed  ;  the  lower  cell  forms  the  pedicel, 
the  upper  cell  the  capsule  of  the  sporangium.     The  pedicel  is  usually  transformed, 

'  When  the  first  sporangia  are  ripening,  all  stages  of  development  of  the  younger  ones  may 
be  Ibund  in.  Ihe  same  soms  aide  by  side.  [The  following  are  the  more  impartinl  woiks  on  tlie 
subject ;  Reesa,  Zur  E^lwickelungsgeschidile  des  Polypodiaceen-Sponuigiuros,  Jahrb.  f.  wias,  Bot. 
V,  and  Bol.  Zeit.  l86j. — Tschistiikoff,  Die  Sporangien  und  Sporen  der  Polypodiaceen,  Nuov.  Giom. 
bot.  Ilal.  VI.— RussDw,  Vergl.  Unters.  Petersburg  iSyj.— Fischer  von  Waldheim.  Ueb,  die  Ent- 
wicltelung  der  Famsporen,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bol.  IV.— Kny,  Ueb.  CtratopttTa  ihajiclrvidtt,  Bot.  Zeil. 
■  874. — Pranll,  Die  Hymenophyllaceen,  1875,  and  Die  Schizxacecn,  iBSl.] 
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by  inlercalary  transverse  divisions  and  longitudinal  walls,  into  three  rows  of  cells  ; 

the  nearly  hemispherical  mother-cell  of  the  capsule  is  next  transformed,  by  four 

successive  oblique  divisions,  into  four  plano-convex  parietal  cells  and  a  tetrahedral 

inner  cell  (archesporium) ;  in  the  former  further  divisions  follow  perpendicular  to 

the  surface,  while  the  inner  cell  again  fonns 

four  tabular  segments  which  are  parallel  to 

the  outer  parietal  cells  and  which  constitute 

the  tapetum.     These  inner  parietal  cells  also 

divide  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 

capsule,  and  may  form  two  layers.  The  cells 
of  the  outer  parietal  layer  from  which .  the 
annulus  is  to  be  formed  are  further  divided 
by  parallel  walls  perpendicular  to  the  sur^e 
of  the  sporangium  and  to  the  median  line  of 
the  annulus,  until  the  prescribed  number  of 
cells  of  the  annulus  is  reached ;  these  cells 
then  project  above  the  surface  of  the  capsule. 
While  the  tetrahedral  central  cell  is  now  pro- 
ducing the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  by  suc- 
cessive bipartitions,  the  cells  of  the  tapetum 
are  absorbed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  sporan- 
gium is  considerably  enlarged  by  this  means 
and  by  the  superficial  growth  of  the  outer 
parietal  layer ;  so  that  the  mass  of  mother- 
cells  (according  to  Russow  there  are  usually 
sixteen)  floats  entirely  free  in  the  fluid  that 
fills  the  sporangium  (Fig.  304). 

But  little  is  known  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sporangia  in  other  families 
ofFemsl  According  to  Russow  and  Frantl 
it  takes  place  in  Ahophila  (Cyatheacese)  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Poly  pod  iacese,  whilst 
in  Aneimia  and  Mohria  (Schizasace»),  accord- 
ing to  their  figures  and  descriptions,  each  sporangium  arises,  before  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  epidermis,  from  a  single  cell.  Probably  the  sporangia  of  the 
Osmundacese  originate  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Schizaeacese.  In  both 
families  a  much  larger  number  of  spore- mother-cells  is  formed  in  the  sporangium 
than  is  the  case  in  the  Polypodiacese,  and  this  fact  also  recalls  the  Ophioglosseee 
and  the  Marattiaceae. 

Each  spore-moiher-cell  is,  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas  (Fig.  306,  /),  provided  with 
an  evident  nucleus;  in  consequence  of  its  division,  two  new  large  clear  nuclei 
arise  {III),  between  which  an  evident  line  of  separation  is  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
After  the  division  of  these  nuclei,  four  new  smaller  nuclei  appear  {TV),  the 
mother-cell  splitting  up  into  four  spore-cells  (F),  the  relative  position  of  which 
varies  (as  is  shown  in  Figs.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII).  The  spore  now  becomes  clothed 
with  its  cell-wall,  which  is  differentiated  into  an  endospore  consisting  of  cellulose 
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and  a  cuticulansed  brown  exospore  furnished  with  ridges  {IX),  and  chlorophyll 
is  formed  within  the  spore. 

In  various  other  Polypodiacese,  according  to  Russow,  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spores  is  in  so  far  different,  that  the  mother-cell,  as  occurs  also 
in  the  formation  of  the  pollen  in  Phanerogams,  divides  into  four  thick-walled 
cells,  the  so-called  special  mother-cells ;  the  protoplasm  of  each  of  these  then 
forms  around  itself  a  pennanent  coat,  and  the  walls  of  the  mother-cell  undergo 
absorption.  Spores  of  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig.  306  are  said  to  be  bilateral 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  liave  been  farmed  from  a  mother-cell  in 
which  the  four  nuclei  were  placed  tetrahed rally,  and  which  have  therefore  a 
rounded  tetrahedral  form.  In  the  Hyraenophyllaceae,  Osmundaceae,  and  Cyatheacea: 
the  latter  only  occur,  in  the  other  families  sometimes  the  one  kind  and  some- 
times the  other. 

The  spores  of  many  Folypodiaceas  are  distinguished  by  the  long  perioil 
during  which  they  retain  their  power  of  germination,  and  by  the  slowness  of  this 
process;  those  of  Hymenophyllaccee  often  begin  to  germinate  while  Still  in  the 
sporangium. 


(a)  Hjjto/ogf '.  With  reference  to  the  Epidermii,  attention  has  been  directed  on  p.  103 
to  the  peculiar  mode  of  development  of  the  stomata  in  man^  cases.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  epidermal  cells  usually  contain  chlorophyll-granules. 

The  Fundamental  Tuiue  of  the  stem  and  of  the  leaf-stalks  consists,  in  some  species 
(as  Palypodium  aurcum  and  "vulgarc,  and  ^jpjdium  Filix-maj),  entirely  of  thin-walled 
parenchyma;  in  others  (as  GIrichenia,  species  of  Pirru,  and  Tree-ferns),  string-like, 
ribbon -shaped,  or  filiform  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue  become  differentiated,  the 
celb  of  which  undergo  great  thickening,  and  become  brown-walled,  hard,  and  prosen- 
chymatous,  forming  sclerenchyroa.  In  the  stem  of  Pterii  aguillna  (Fig.  307,  jf)  two 
thick  bands  of  sclerenchyma  of  this  description  (pr)  lie  between  the  inner  and  outer 
iibro- vascular  bundles,  and  tine  threads  of  sclerenchyma  appear  on  the  transverse  section 
of  the  colourless  parenchyma  as  dark  points.  In  other  cases  (as  in  Pofypodium  ■vaccinU' 
folium  and  in  ■Tree-ferns),  dark  layers  of  sclerenchyma,  the  nature  of  which  was  in 
these  cases  first  correctly  recognised  by  H.  von  Mohl,  form  sheaths  round  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  to  which  the  erect  stem  more  especially  owes  its  firmness.  The  outer 
layer  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  thicker  stems  and  leaf-stalks  lying  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis is  often  dark  brown  and  sclerenchymatous,  forming  a  hard  lirm  sheath,  as  again, 
for  instance,  in,  Picrii  aquilina  (Fig.  jo?,  A,  r)  and  Tree-ferns,  In  order  to  facilitate, 
in  spite  of  this  firm  coat,  the  communication  of  the  outer  air  with  the  inner  parenchyma 


'  [For  further  details  see  de  Bary,  Vergldchende  Anatomic  der  Phanerogamen  und  Fame,  1877.] 
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which  is  rich  in  assimilated  food-malerials,  it  is,  in  Pierii  nquilina,  interrupted  along 
two  lateral  lines,  where  the  colourless  parenchyma  rises  to  the  surface.  In  Tree-feros, 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  H.  von  Mohl,  depressed  cavities  appear  on  the  enlarged 
base  of  the  rachii  of  the  leaf,  where  the  sclerenchyma  is  replaced  by  a  loose  and  pul- 
verulent tissue. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  in  addition,  as  an  isolated  histological  peculiarity,  that  in 
jlipidium  Filix-mas,  according  to  Schacht,  roundish  stalted  glands  occur  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue  of  the  stem,  which  1  have  also  noticed  in  the  green  parenchyma  of  ihe 
leaves,  and  on  the  pedicels  of  the  sporangia  of  the  same  Fern  (Fig.  504,  C,  lO- 

Thc  lamina  of  the  leaf  consists  in  Hymenophyllaceae  only  of  a  single  layer  of  cdls, 
as  in  Mosses;  in  all  other  Ferns  it  is  formed  of  several  layers.  Between  the  upper  and 
under  epidermis  lies  a  spongy  parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll,  the  mesophyll,  pene- 
trated by  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  form  the  venation  of  the  leaf.     The  course 


^ 


of  the  veins  is  very  various;  sometimes  they  run  branching  dlchotomously  at  acute 
angles,  or  spreading  like  a  fan  upwards  and  sideways,  without  anastomosing  and  without 
forming  a  mid-rib ;  more  often  the  undivided  lamina,  or  a  division  of  the  lobed,  incised, 
or  pinnate  leaf,  is  penetrated  by  a  distinct  median  vein  though  hut  slightly  projecting, 
from  which  spring  more  slender  branches,  which  themselves  again  ramil'y  dlchotomously 
or  apparently  monopodially,  and  run  to  the  margins.  The  finer  veins  frequently  anasto- 
mose like  those  of  the  leaves  of  most  Dicotyledons,  and  divide  the  surface  into  areolie 
of  characteristic  appearance. 

The  Fibnt-vaicular  Bundlei  of  Ferns  are  closed ;  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  xylem, 
completely  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  phloem.  Besides  a  few  narrow  spir.il  vessels,  lying 
at  certain  definite  points  in  the  transverse  section,  the  xylem  consists  of  vessels  with 
bordered  pits  which  usually  resemble  transverse  clefts  (scalariform  vessels),  their  ends 
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being  mostly  obliquely  truncated,  or  fusiform  and  pointed.  Between  the  vessels  lie 
narrow  thin-walled  cells,  which  contain  starch  In  winter.  The  phloem,  in  addition  to 
cells  similar  to  those  last  named,  contains  wide  sieve-tubes  or  latticed  cells,  and  at  the 
circumference  narrow,  bast-like,  thick-walled  fibres.  The  whole  bundle  is  usually  en- 
closed by  a  distinct  sheath  of  narrower  cells  (vascular  bundle  sheath) ;  the  latter  often, 
but  not  always,  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  brown  selerenchymatous  cells,  the  walls  of 
which  are  very  much  thickened  either,  as  in  Platyceriam,  on  that  side  which  is  next 
the  bundle,  or,  as  in  Blechnum  braiUimie,  on  that  side  which  is  most  distant  from  it. 
This  layer  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  bundle-sheath  itself.  A  single  layer  or  several 
layers  of  cells  may  often  be  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  phloem  lying  just  inside  the 
true  bundle-sheath,  Russow  regards  this  structure  as  belonging,  like  the  bundle-sheath, 
to  the  ground  tissue,  and  he  terms  it  the  phlogm -sheath.  Such  a  phloem-sheath  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  jo8  as  a  layer  of  cells  containing  starch  lying  between  ig  and  b. 

The  Rbro-vascular  bundles  are  single  and  axial  in  very  slender  filiform  stems,  as  in 
those  of  Hymen ophytlacex,  and  in  the  young  plants  of  lai^r  species.  When  the  stems 
of  the  latter  become  thicker  with  increase  of  groivth,  a  network  of  anastomosing  bundles 
is  formed  in  place  of  the  axial  bundle,  presenting,  in  typical  cases,  a  wide-meshed  hollow 
cylinder,  by  which  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem  is  separated  into  an  outer  cortical 
layer  and  an  inner  medullary  portion  (Fig.  30a,  A  and  E).  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
isolated  bundles  also  arise  in  addition ;  thus  in  Plfrii  aqaUina  two  strong  broad  cauiine 
bundles  are  formed  within  the  medullary  portion  (Fig.  301,  A,  ^),  and  in  Tree-ferns 
a  number  of  liliform  bundles  are  scattered  through  it  which  enter  into  the  leaf-stalk 
through  the  meshes  of  the  primary  bundle.  The  primary  bundles  which  form  the  cylin- 
drical network  already  mentioned  are  mostly  ribbon-shaped,  broad,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Tree-ferns,  commonly  have  their  margins  curved  outwards,  so  that  they  with  their 
thick,  firm,  brown  sheaths  of  sclerenchyma  occupy  most  of  the  circumference  of  the 
stem.  From  these  margins  spring  the  more  slender  filiform  bundles  which  enter  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  its  thickness.  These  may  also 
coalesce  laterally  into  plates  of  dilTerent  forms,  or  may  run  separately  side  by  side.  The 
leaf-stalk  always  corresponds  to  an  opening  of  the  meshes  of  the  cylinder  of  the  primary 
bundle.  The  thick  bundles  which  run  through  the  stem  appear  to  be  all  cauiine.  Hof- 
meister  found  in  Plerh  uquUina '  that  they  exhibit  the  same  distribution  on  the  leafless 
elongated  ends  of  the  stem  as  on  its  leafy  parts,  a  proof  that  the  distribution  does  not 
depend  on  the  leaves,  as  in  Phanerogams.  The  end  of  the  bundle  may  even  be  followed 
up  to  near  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  in  [daces  where  the  nearest  leaf-stalks  have  not 
yet  begun  to  form  bundles. 

(b)  Taxenomy.     The  Ferns  may  be  classified  as  follows:— 

Family  i.  Osimmdacea.  In  OjmunJa  the  fructification  is  paniculate,  the  sporangia 
being  borne  on  the  lacinisE  of  leaves  the  mesophyll  of  which  is  not  developed.  In  Todea 
the  fertile  leaves  resemble  the  sterile  ones.  The  shortly- stalked,  unsym metrically- 
rounded  sporangia  are  furnished  on  one  side  of  the  apex  with  a  group  of  peculiarly- 
formed  cells,  and  they  split  open  longitudinally  on  the  other  side.  The  stem,  which 
is  densely  covered  with  roots,  throws  out  lateral  shoots  resembling  itself. 

Family  a.  Sohianaoece ^.  Except  in  Mabria,  where  the  sporangia  lie  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  near  the  margin  which  is  incurved  over  them,  the  laciniz  bearing 
the  sporangia  are  arranged  in  spikes  or  p^inicles.  In  Scbizaa  and  Lygodium  the  sporangia 
are  arranged  in  two  rows  upon  the  under  surface  of  a  very  much  contracted  lacinia, 
each  sporangium  of  Lygodium  being  invested  by  a  sac-like  indusium.  In  Aatimia  the 
two  lowest  branches  of  the  lamina  have  no  mesophyll,  and  form  stalked  panicles  on  the 

'  I  found  a  stem  of  Pltrii  aquitina  in  which  the  two  internal  cauiine  bundles  had  coalesced 
laterally  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  enclosing  one  part  of  the  parenchymatous  ground-tissue  as 
a  loedulla. 

'  LI"™"'!.  Ilie  Schiucaceen,  tSSi.] 
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ultimate  branches  of  which  the  sporangia  are  developed  as  if  they  were  metamorphosed 
laciolx.  The  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  sporangia  are  sessile,  the  apex  of  each  being  occu- 
pied by  a  cap-)ike  zone  of  peculiarly-formed  cells.  The  dehiscence  is  longitudinal.  The 
stem  (also  in  Lygadiam)  does  not  branch  much,  and  is  but  feebly  developed.  A  single 
libro-vascular  bundle  traverses  the  petiole.     The  leaves  of  Lygodium  resemble  twining 

Family  3.  Olelahenifwjea.  The  sessile  sporangia  are  borne  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
of  ordinary  leaves.  They  form  sori  of  usually  three  or  four  sporangia,  and  no  indusium 
is  developed.  The  sporangium  has  a  complete  transverse  annulus,  and  longitudinal 
dehiscence.  The  stem  is  a  thin,  creeping  rhizome.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  remark- 
able for  its  innovation. 

Familj'  4.  Hymenopbyllaoen '.  The  sporangia  hare  an  oblique  or  transverse 
complete  annulus;  and  therefore  burst  with  a  longitudinal  slit;  they  are  formed  on 
a  prolongation  of  the  fertile  vein  (the  Columella),  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  cup-shaped  indusium.  The  mesophyll  of  the  leaves 
usually  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  is  then  necessarily  destitute  of  stomata, 
which  do  however  occur  in  Loxioma  on  the  leaf,  which  then  consists  of  several  layers. 
The  stem  is  generally  creeping  and  mostly  very  slender,  and  furnished  with  an  axial 
fibro-vascular  bundle.  True  roots  are  not  present  in  all  the  species;  where  they 
are  absent,  the  stem  itself  is  clothed  with  root-hairs:  a  large  number  of  species 
of  TrUbumanei  are  described  by  Mettenius  as  rootless,  and  in  these  cases  branches 
of  the  stem  assume  a  deceptive  root-like  appearance.  The  development  of  the  axes 
precedes  by  a  long  space  that  of  the  leaves;  several  internodes  have  usually  completely 
ended  their  growth  while  the  leaves  belonging  to  them  are  still  very  small;  and  these 
apparently  (or  actually  \)  leafless  shoots  often  branch  further  to  a  great  extent.  The 
formation  of  the  tissue  of  these  families  shows  also  many  peculiarities,  concerning  which 
reference  must  be  made  to  Mettenius  (Hymenophyllaceae,  I.e.).  The  fertile  end  of  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  projecting  beyond  ils  margin,  the  columella,  elongates  by  intercalary 
growth,  and  the  newly-formed  sjKirangia  are,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  produced  in 
basipetal  succession.  They  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  line  on  the  columella.  The  almost 
sessile  sporangia  are  biconvex,  and  are  attached  to  the  columella  by  one  of  their  convex 
surfaces.  The  annulus  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  cushion  which  separates  the  two 
convexities  is  usually  oblique,  and  divides  the  circumference  into  two  unequal  portions. 
In  Loxiama  the  sporangia  are  pear-shaped  and  distinctly  stalked.  Faraphyses  occur  only 
in  a  few  species  of  Hjmcni^fyllum. 

Family  5.  Cyatheaoes.  The  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  and  have  a  complete, 
oblique,  eccentric  annulus.  They  are  borne  upon  a  strongly-developed  placenta 
forming  a  closely-packed  sorus,  which  is  either  naked  or  invested  by  an  indusium,  which 
may  be  cupi-shaped  or  completely  encloses  it.  The  genera  Crbolium,  Balantium,  AUopbila, 
Hrmitflia,  and  Cyalbea  include  the  so-called  Tree-ferns,  with  a  lofty,  erect,  unbranched 
stem,  ofien  thickly  covered  with  roots,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  rosette  of  large  usually 
compoundly  pinnate  leaves. 

Family  6.  Folnx>dlaceie.  The  sporangia  are  borne  in  great  numbers  on  the  under 
surface  of  usually  unmodihed  leaves.  They  have  a  vertical  incomplete  ring,  and  they 
dehisce  transversely.  The  following  subdivisions  of  this  family,  which  contains  the  largest 
number  of  species  of  any,  may  be  distinguished : — 

(a)  Acrcitirbtse.  The  sori  cover  the  surface  and  veins  of  the  under  side  or  of  both 
sides,  or  are  placed  upon  a  thickened  placenta  which  stands  on  the  vein.     There  Is 

no  indusium.      (jlcroiticbum,  Polybotrya.) 

(b)  PeiypadicK.  The  sori  are  rounded  or  linear,  and  terminal  or  lateral  on  the  veins. 
They  are  naked.  The  leaf-stalk  is  either  articulated  to  the  stem  (Polypadium),  or  is  not 
{Pbegoftirh.)      . 

'  [PraQll,  Die  Hymenophyllaceen,  1873.] 
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(c)  AipltnitK.  The  sori  are  unilateral  on  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  are  covered 
by  a  lateral  indusium,  or  rarely  without  any ;  or  they  extend  at  their  apex  over  the 
back  of  the  veins,  and  are  covered  by  an  indusium  springing  from  it ;  or  they  occupy 
special  anastomosing  branches  of  the  veins,  and  are  unilateral  and  covered  by  an  indusium 
free  on  the  side  of  the  vein.     {Aiplenium,  Scalopendriutn.) 

(d)  Aipidie^.  The  sori  are  dorsal  on  the  veins,  covered  with  an  indusium,  or  ter- 
minal and  without  indusium.    {Asfidium.) 

(e)  DavallUx.  The  son  are  terminal  on  a  vein  or  at  a  fork,  and  are  furnished  with 
an  indusium;  or  are  placed  on  an  intramarginal  anastomosing  bend  of  the  veins,  and 
covered  with  a  cup-shaped  indusium,  free  at  the  outer  margin.    (Da-oallia,  Ntpbrvltpij.) 

(f)  PteriJex,  The  sori  are  continuous  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  are  covered 
by  a  false  indusium.     (Picr'u,  AdiaiUum,  Blecbmim.) 

Order  III.     Rhizocarpe*'. 

The  Sexuai  Gtmralion  (Oophore)  of  Rhizocarps  is  developed  from  spores 
of  two  different  kinds;  the  smaller  spores  (microspores)  produce  aniherozoids, 
and  are  therefore  male ;  the  larger  spores  (macrospores),  which  exceed  the  smaller 
kind  several  hundred  times  in  size,  produce  a  small  proLhallium,  which  never 
separates  from  them,  and  forms  one  or  several  archegonia;  the  macrospores  may 
therefore  be  considered  lo  be  female. 

The  development  of  the  iintherozoids  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  very 
rudimentary  Mak  Prolhallium.  In  the  genus  Salvinia  the  microspores  lie  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  granular  hardened  mucilage  (as  they  do  also  in  Azalla,  in  which  plant 
their  germination  is  not  known),  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  microsporangium ; 
they  do  not  escape,  but  the  endospore  of  each  of  them  grows  out  into  a  tube 
which  pierces  the  mucilage  and  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  and  forms  a  septum  at 
its  curved  end  (Fig.  309,  A  and  S).  The  terminal  cell  of  the  tube  thus  produced 
is  again  divided  by  an  oblique  wall,  after  which  the  protoplasm  contracts  in  the  two 
cells  (which  Pringsheim  together  calls  the  antheridium),  and  splits  up  by  repeated 
bipartition  into  four  roundish  primordial  cells,  each  of  which'  forms  an  antherozoid. 
In  addition  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  remains  inactive  in  each  of  ihe  two 
cells.  The  antheridial  cells  burst  by  transverse  slits  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
antherozoids.    The  spirally- coiled  antherozoid  is  still  enclosed  for  a  time  in  its 

'  G.  W.  BiscbofT,  Die  Rhizocarpeen  u.  Lycopodiaceen  (Niimberg  iSiS). — Hofmeister.Verglcich. 
Untersuch.  1S51,  p.  103. — ^On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fructificalion  of  the  H^;her 
Cryptogams.  Ray  Soc.  1861,  pp.  318-335.] — Ditto,  Ueber  die  Keimung  der  Salvinia  nalarts  (Abhand, 
der  kiinigl.  Sicbg.  Cesellsch,  der  WisseQEch.  tSj7,  p.  665). — Pringsheim.  Zur  Morphologie  der  Sat-  ' 
vinia  naiam  (Jahrb,  fiir  wjssensch.  Bot.  vol.  III.  1863). — J.  Hansfein,  Ueber  eine  nenhollandiiche 
Marsilia  (MoaatE^ber.  der  Berliner  Akad.  1E61,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  series,  vol.  XX,  1863,  pp.  149- 
166). — Dltlo,  Befruchtung  u.  Ectwickelung  der  GsXXtaig  Manilia  (Jahrb.  Iiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  IV, 
1865).— Ditto,  Pilularix  globuliferae  genenlio,  cum  Marsilia  comparata  (Bonn  1866). — Niigeli  u. 
Leitgeb,  Ueber  Entslehung  u.  Wachstbum  der  ^A'urzeln  bei  den  Gefasskryptogamen  (Bericfale  der 
bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  1866,  Dec.  15.  and  Nageli's  Beiliage  zur  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  1867). 
— Millardel,  Le  Prothallium  icale  des  Cryptogames  vasculaires  (Strasbourg  1869).^ — A.  Briun, 
Ueber  Marsilia  a.  Pilularia  (Monalsber.  der  konigl,  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  Berlin,  Aug.  1870).— 
E.  Ruasow,  Hislologie  n.  Entwickelung  der  Sporenfructil  von  Manilia  (Dorpat  1871).— Slrasburger, 
Ueber  Amlla  (Jena  1873). — Juraayi,  tjberdie  Entwicketung  der  Sporangien  un^  Sporen  von  Salvinia 
aaian  (Berlin  1873).— [Arcangeli,  Sulla  Pilularia  globuU/tra  e  sulla  Salvinia  nalans;  Nuov,  Giom. 
Bo(.  Ital.  1876.] 
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mother-cell  (Fig.  309,  D).  In  Manilla  and  PihUaria  the  anlherozolds  are  pro- 
duced in  much  the  same  manner ;  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  microspore 
divide  into  three  cells:  when  the  ezospore  bursts,  the  endospore  protrudes  containing 
these  three  cells,  of  which  one  is  sterile  (rudimentary  prothallium)  and  the  other 
two  produce  aniherozoids :  within  each  of  these  two  cells  divisions  take  place  so 
that  a  number  of  tetrahed rally-arranged  primordial  cells  are  formed  which  become 
surrounded  with  thin  cell-walls,  and  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids.  Aa 
in  Ferns,  we  find  also  in  Rhizocarps  only  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
mother-cell  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  antherozoid.    According  to  Millardet, 


this  portion  assumes  the  form  of  a  roundish  turbid  mass  consisting  of  protoplasm 
and  starch-granules,  vhich,  during  the  formation  of  the  antherozoids,  becomes 
gradually  clearer,  and,  when  the  latter  escape  from  the  mother-cell,  forms  a 
vesicle  consisting  of  the  unused  protoplasm  and  the  starch-granules  lying  in  it.  In 
Pitularia,  where  ^e  antherozoid  is  a  thread  coiled  four  or  five  times,  this  vesicle 
remains  attached  to  the  mother-cell.  In  Marsilia,  on  the  contrary,  it  adheres  to 
the  posterior  coils  of  the  corkscrew-like  antherozoid,  which  is  coiled  1 2  or  13  times ; 
and  is  often  carried  about  with  it  for  a  considerable  time  by  its  swarming  motion. 
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but  finally  becomes  detached.  When  the  antherozoids  are  formed  in  their  mother- 
cells,  the  ezospore  bursts  at  the  apex,  the  endospore  swells  up  as  a  hyaline  bladder, 
which  finally  bursts  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  antherozoids  (Fig.  310,  J7). 

The  Female  Prothalitum  is  formed  within  the  apical  papilla  of  the  macrospore 
from  a  small  part  of  its  protoplasm,  and  only  partially  emerges  at  a  later  period 
from  the  spore-cavity,  but  remains  united  with  the  latter,  closing  it  by  its  basal 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  using  up  the  food-materials  (starch- grains,  fatty  oil, 
and  albuminous  substances)  which  are  stored  up  there.  The  separate  stages  in 
the  first  formation  of  the  proihallium  are  still  in  many  respects  not  clear ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  arises  from  a  collection  of  protoplasm  in  the  cavity  of  the  papilla; 
this  protoplasm  immediately  breaks  up  into  several  cells,  which,  according  to 
Hanstein  in  MarsiHa  and  Pilulari'a^  and  according  to  Juranyi  in  Sahmia,  become 
clothed  only  at  a  later  period  with  cell-walls  and  thus  form  a  tissue.    The  further 


processes  seem  to  me,  according  to  the  statements  of  Pringsheim,  Hanstein,  and 
Hofmeisier,  compared  with  my  own  observations  on  Marsilia  Sahairix,  to  be 
briefly  these ;— the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  is  for  a  certain  time  completely  enclosed 
in  the  apical  papilla  of  the  macrospore,  covered  above  by  the  epidermal  layers 
of  the  apex  of  the  spore  itself,  and  shut  off  from  the  spore-cavity  below  by  a 
wall  of  cellulose  which  is  stretched  across  like  a  diaphragm  and  is  attached  at 
the  circumference  to  the  endospore.  By  the  further  growth  of  the  prothallium 
the  epidermal  layers  of  the  papilla  are  ruptured  above,  the  dflrsal  part  of  the 
prothallium  projects  into  the  funnel-shap>ed  cavity  which  is  le&  by  the  absence 
of  the  thick  episporial   layer  of  the  macrospore;    subsequently   the  diaphragm 

'  Accordir.g  to  Aicangeli  {foe.  til.')  Ihc  proihallium  is  fonncd  in  Pllularia  by  cell-divi^on.] 
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arches  convexly,  and  the  prothallium  is  thus  pushed  further  out\vard3.  This 
is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  position  a{  the  prothallium 
in  the  macrospore.     (Compare  the  explanations  of  the  figures  further  on.) 

The  prothallium  of  Sahmia  nalans  attains  a  much  more  considerable  size  than 
that  of  the  two  other  genera  already  mentioned ;  it  contains  abundance  of  chlo- 
rophyll, and  forms  a  number  (which  may  even  be  large)  of  archegonia  in  definite 
positions.  After  it  has  broken  through  the  membrane  of  the  papilla,  it  appears, 
seen  from  above,  as  three-sided  between  the  three  torn  lobes  of  the  epispore; 
one  of  these  sides  is  anterior;  the  two  posterior  sides  meet  behind  at  an  itcute 
angle;  a  line  from  this  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  side  runs  above  the 
elevated  saddle-shaped  back  of  the  prothallium,  and  forms  its  median  line.  The 
anterior  side  projects  above  the  back,   and,   where  it   meets  the  two  posterior 


of  Ihc  mnhvgDnLuiD  |an«  ^^DglhAbu). 


sides,  the  two  angles  grow  subsequently  into  long  wing -like  prolongations 
hanging  down  by  the  sides  of  the  macrospore.  The  first  archegonium  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  median  line  of  the  elevated  back  immediately  behind  the 
growing  anterior  side  of  the  prothallium;  two  other  arcbegonia  then  invariably 
appear  right  and  left  of  the  first,  so  that  they  stand  in  a  transverse  row  parallel 
to  the  anterior  side.  If  one  of  these  archegonia  is  fertilised  there  is  an  end  of 
the  growth  of  the  prothallium ;  but  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  prothallium  continues 
to  grow  on  it^  anterior  side,  and  from  i  to  3  new  transverse  rows  of  archegonia 
are  produced,  each  of  which  contains  from  3  to  7.  The  long  oosphere  of  each 
archegonium  lies  obliquely  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium,  so  that  the  outer  (neck) 
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end  is  directed  backwards,  its  inner  deeper  end  facing  the  anterior  margin.  At  this 
latter  point  lies  at  a  subsequent  period  the  apical  cell  of  the  embryonal  stem.  Young 
archegonia  have  the  apex  of  their  central  cell  covered  with  four  superficial  cells 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  in  each  of  these  latter  a  wall  arises  inclined  from 
without  inwards  and  downwards,  followed  in  each  inner  cell  by  another  similar 
parlidon  (Fig.  313  /,  a,  i,  c).  By  the  succeeding  growth  these  cells  are  transformed 
into  four  rows,  each  consisting  of  three  segments  lying  one  above  another,  forming 
the  neck  (//,  ///),  the  lower  of  which  are  termed  '  closing  cells,'  the  upper  pair 
the  'stigmatic  cells'  (///,  k).  In  the  meantime  a  new  cell  arises  at  the  apex  of 
the  central  cell,  which,  with  its  conical  point,  forces  itself  between  the  closing 
cells  (/,  d,  III,  d),  and  forms  the  canal-cell,  first  discovered  by  Pringsheim;  ac; 
cording  to  Janczewski  a  small  segment  is  cut  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
central  cell  to  form  the  ventral  canal-cell,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  other  Vascular 
Crjptogams,  two  canal-cells  are  developed.    The  two  canal-cells  become  transformed 


into  mucilage,  which  escapes  from  the  canal  laid  open  by  the  throwing  off  of  the 
stigmatic  cells.  The  large  remainder  of  the  central  cell  (/,  //,  ///,  e)  becomes 
the  oosphere.  After  fertilisation  has  been  accomplished,  the  canal  again  closes 
by  the  lateral  approximation  of  the  'closing  cells.' 

The  prothallium  of  Afariilia  and  Pi'lularia  projects  as  a  hemispherical  mass  of 
tissue  from  the  apical  papilla  of  the  macrospore,  after  it  has  ruptured  the  walls 
of  the  spore  at  that  place  (Fig.  314,  A,  B),  and  remains  buried  at  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel  formed  by  the  epispore  of  the  macrospore.  Even  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  rupture,  Hanstein  asserts  that  the  large  central  cell  may  be  recognised  in 
it,  surrounded,  in  its  entire  circumference,  at  least  at  first,  by  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
so  that  the  prothallium  bears  originally  only  a  single  archegonium.  The  central 
celt  is  here  also  covered  by  four  cells  arranged  crosswise,  which  form  at  the  same 
time  the  apex  of  the  whole  prothallium.     By  a  similar  process  to  that  which  occurs 
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in  Sahinia,  they   form  the   free  neck-portion   (which  in   Marsilia   projects   only 
slightly,  in  Pilularia  very  much)  and  the  '  closing  cells'  of  the  archegonium.     Above 
the  central  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  contracts,  a  small  canal-cell  is  visible, 
according  to  Hanstein,  penetrating  between  the  'closing  cells,'  and  behaving  as 
in  Salvinia.     Hanstein  was  unable  to  recognise  any  further  cell -formation  within 
the  central  cell,  and  he  concluded  that  the  whole  of   its  protoplasmic  body  was 
converted  into  the  oosphere;   Janczewski,  however,  found  here  also  the  ventral 
canal-ceU  which  occurs  in  other  Vascular  Cryp- 
togams, as  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  cut  off 
from    the   central    cell.      After   fertilisation   the 
layer  of  tissue  of  the  prothallium  surrounding 
the  central  cell  becomes  double ;  a  few  chloro- 
phyll granules  arise  in  it,  and  the  outer  cells 
grow  in  Marsilia  Salvatrix  (Fig.  315)  into  long 
root-hairs,  which  are  especially  luxuriant  when 
no   fertilisation   takes    place.      In   the   case   of 
Marsilia  Salvalrix  the  antherozoids  collect  in 
large  numbers  at  the  time  of  impregnation  in 
the    funnel    above    the    prothallium,    and    force 
themselves  into  the  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
Devekpment    0/    the    Astxual    Generation. 
The    first    processes   of  division   by   which,   in 
Salvinia,  the  oospore  is  transformed,  after  fer- 
tilisation, into  the  embryo,  have  been  most  ac- 
curately   described   by    Pringsheim.      The    first 
division  is  effected  by  a  wall  (basal  wall)  which 
separates  the  posterior  (hypobasal)  half  of  the 
oospore,    above    which    is    the    mouth    of    the 
archegonium,  from  the  anterior  (epibasal)  half, 
which  is  usually  larger ;   this  wall  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  median  line  of  the  prothallium. 

The  two  cells  are  next  divided  by  walls  (trans-  Fit3is.-Li>i.i!mniiDii««i™>i.™iiKhih.tpor. 
verse)  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  rxlw^w;'^  I'^I^I™!^,  of'iht'i^"?T^ 
one.  If  the  angle  enclosed  by  these  two  walls  ™p^'mnSrriw^'ru.^'ihi°c.l^bmtMK 
is  bisected  by  a  straight  line  (Fig.  313,  A,  c,  d),  |II'^^?Ji^''[^,^'^'!,t!^^1^!SJ,t! 
this  line  represents  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  IUri'i^ipe>'^ii^«rn'in«r9ti«r^nLch'ih^ 
stem.  This  is  followed  by  walls  (median)  at  ^j™,",hith °.r«r«'[^  li«  fiinnd'liiw'.'i"™ 
right  angles  to  the  two  former,  and  thus  (he  hJS'™'in«ihrdu^mi^J™'^',  ,^1^'""""'"" 
embrj'o  comes  to  consist  of  eight  cells,  octants 

of  a  sphere.  Of  the  four  epibasal  octants,  the  two  upper  give  rise  to  the  first  leaf 
(cotyledon),  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form,  is  known  as  the  '  scutiform  leaf:' 
one  of  the  two  lower  gives  rise  to  hairs,  and  the  other  to  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem 
which  now  lies  in  front  and  below  {A,  v)\  in  this  latter  walls  are  now  formed 
inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards,  and  by  this  means  the  two  rows  of 
segments  are  formed  out  of  which  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  Salvinia  is  gradually 
developed.     In  Fig.  313  B  are  shown,  at  IJf,  IV,  V,  and  ('/,  these  segment-cells 
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undergoing  still  further  division.  The  four  hypobasal  octants  give  rise  to  the  foot. 
Thus  no  root  is  developed  at  this  period,  nor  is  one  developed  subsequenily ; 
Salvinia  is  absolutely  rootless.  In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  processes 
of  growth.  Fig.  311  must  be  compared  with  Fig.  313.  The  growing  embryo 
bursts  the  prothallium;  from  r  r  r,  in  Fig.  313  5,  arises  the  foot  (caulicle)  of 
the  young  plant  (Fig.  311  a);  from  1,  Fig.  313  £,  is  formed  the  scutifoim  leaf 
(Fig.  311  5,  i),  by  [he  growth  of  which  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  becomes 
directed  downwards  (Fig.  311  A,  v).  The  epibasal  part  of  the  embryo  faces  the 
anterior  side,  its  hypobasal  part  the  posterior  side  of  the  prothallium ;  its  axis  of 
growth  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  median  line  of  the  latter. 

The  first  divisions  of  the  embryo  of  Marsilia  Salvalrix  agree  in  all  essential 
points,  according  to  Hanstein's  observations  and  my  own,  with  those  of  Salvinia;  and 
Hanstein  slates  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  Pilahria;  but  in  both  these  genera  the 
rudiment  of  the  first  root  is  visible  at  an  early  period.  The  stem  in  these  genera 
also  creeps  or  floats  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  first,  as  in  Salvinia,  and 
forms  a  number  of  roots  in  acropetal  succession.  Fig.  314  shows  the  first  divisions 
of  the  embryo  of  Maiiilia  Saivatrix.  The  oospore  is  divided  by  a  nearly  vertical 
basal  wall  into  an  anterior  (epibasal)  larger  and  a  posterior  (hypobasal)  smaller 
cell:  these  are  divided,  as  in  Salvinia  and  in  Ferns,  by  a  transverse  and  by  a 
median  wall,  so  that  the  ernbryo  consists  of  eight  cells.  Of  the  four  epibasal 
octants,  one  of  the  two  upper  ones  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  whilst 
the  other  gives  rise  to  the  second  leaf  (cotyledon) ;  from  the  lower  two  the  first 
leaf  (cotyledon)  is  developed.  Of  the  four  hypobasal  octants,  the  lower  one,  which 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  gives  rise  to  the  primary 
root,  the  otlier-^ octant  at  the  same  level  becoming  suppressed:  the  two  upper 
ones  give  rise  to  the  foot  (Fig.  314  E,  f).  The  union  between  embryo  and 
prothallium  is  brought  about  by  the  foot  The  apical  cell  of  the  stem.  Fig.  314 
E,  s,  thus  lies,  after  the  formation  of  the  first  three  walls,  between  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  first  leaf  and  of  the  foot.  In  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  315 
this  origin  of  the  first  leaf,  first  root,  and  foot,  may  Still  be  recognised  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells. 

The  further  growth  of  the  three  genera,  otherwise  very  different  in  their  habit, 
to  which  we  must  add  Azolla,  although  its  development  has  not  yet  been  investigated, 
agrees  in  maintaining  the  bilateral  structure  already  manifested  in  the  embryo  in 
connection  with  the  decidedly  horizontal  growth,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
position  of  the  apical  cell  and  of  iu  segments  varies.  In  contrast  with  Muscinea: 
and  Equisetacea:,  but  in  accordance  with  Ferns,  a  leaf  is  not  produced  in  the  Rhizo- 
carpe^e  from  every  segment  of  the  stem ;  certain  of  the  segments  remain  sterile,  and 
these  then  go  to  the  formation  of  intemodes.  The  leaves  grow,  as  in  Ferns  and 
Ophioglossaces,  basifugally  by  means  of  an  a[Hcal  cell  which  forms  two  rows  of 
alternating  segments.  Before  the  development  has  assumed  a  constant  course,  an 
increase  of  vigour  of  the  young  plant  takes  place,  which  is  shown  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  leaves  and  the  greater  perfection  of  their  forms,  as  well  as  in  a  change 
of  their  relative  positions.  But  in  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  separately  Salvinia  on  the  one  band,  and  the  MarsiliaceEe  {Marsilia  and 
Pilularia)  on  the  other. 
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The  embryo  of  Sahinia,  as  long  as  it  is  enclosed  in  the  prothallium,  forms,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  segments  of  its  apical  cell  alternately  above  and  below;  but  when 
the  apex  of  ihe  stem  is  exposed  in  consequence  of  its  elongation,  a  torsion  takes 
place  to  the  extent  of  about  90°,  so  that  the  two  rows  of  alternate  segments  of  the 
apical  cell  lie  right  and  leR,  a  peculiarity  which  has  also  been  observed  by  Hof- 
tneister  in  PUris  aquiltna.  The  first  leaf  is  the  scutiforra  leaf  mentioned  above, 
which  is  placed  medio-dorsally ;  then  follow  a  second  and  third  atrial  leaf  standing 
singly,  after  which  the  definite  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  leaves  at  length 
commences  at  the  fourth  node ;  each  whorl  thereafter  consists  of  a  submerged  leaf 
springing  on  the  ventral  side  (right  or  left),  which  at  once  branches,  and  forms  a 
tuft  of  long  filaments  hanging  down  into  the  water ;  while  two  other  leaves  have 
quite  flat  laminae  and  spring  from  the  dorsal  side,  touching  the  water  only  with  their 
under  surface  (Fig.  319).  These  three-leaved  whorls  alternate,  and  thus  form  two 
rows  of  ventral  submerged,  and  four  rows  of  dorsal  atrial  leaves.     Their  succession 


in  age  in  the  whorl,  and  the  position  of  the  whorls  (antidromal  among  themselves), 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  315  a.  The  node  of  the  stem  which  produces  a  whorl  of 
leaves  is,  as  was  shown  by  Pringsheim,  formed  of  a  transverse  disc  of  the  long 
vegetative  cone,  which  in  its  length  (or  height)  conesponds  to  a  half-segment,  while 
each  internode  corresponds  to  the  whole  height  of  a  segment.  Each  nodal  disc,  aa 
well  as  each  internode,  consists  of  cells  of  the  right  and  left  row  of  segments  of 
different  ages;  in  Fig.  315  a  an  internode  is  formed  of  the  segment  ^on  the  right 
side,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  older  segment,  G,  and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
younger  segment,  J,  on  the  left  side ;  the  next  internode  is  the  product  of  the  whole 
of  the  left  segment,  L,  and  of  the  two  halves  of  K  and  M  lying  to  the  right ;  the 
intermediate  nodal  disc  which  forms  ihe  leaves  w,  L„  Zj  consists,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  left  older  segment  /  and  of  die  posterior  half  of  the 
right  younger  segment  A";   in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  node  the  relationships 
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are  the  same,  right  and  left  being  transposed.  In  each  whorl  the  submerged  leaf 
is  the  oldest,  the  one  TurtheT  from  it  of  the  two  aerial  leaves  the  second ;  the  nearer 
atrial  leaf  is  the  last  fonned.  Each  leaf  arises  from  a  cell  of  definite  position, 
which  becomes  arched  outwards  (Fig.  316,  B,L^,  £,),  and,  becoming  the  apical  cell 
of  the  leaf,  forms  a  row  of  segments  on  each  side, 

In  the  genus  Azolla,  which  has  been  studied  by  Strasburger,  the  apical  cell 
of  the  horizontal  floating  stem  which  curves  upward  near  its  growing  end  gives 
rise  to  a  right  and  to  a  left  row  of  segments,  each  of  which  is  divided  by  a  lateral 
longitudinal  wall  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  half.  Each  of  these  halves  is  divided 
by  a  transverse  wall  into  an  acroscopic  and  a  basiscopic  portion,  and  each  of  these 
four  cells  is-further  divided  into  two  by  an  obUque  or  a  vertical  longitudinal  wall. 
The  stem  then  consists  (disregarding  the  subsequent  divisions)  of  eight  longitudinal 
rows  of  cells  which  have  been  fonned  from  two  rows  of  segments.  The  two 
dorsal  rows  remain  sterile  and  form  neither  leaves  nor  buds.  The  two  rows  of 
leaves  lie  right  and  left  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  from  the  neighbouring  rows 


of  the  ventral  half,  a  little  in  front  of  or  a  little  behind  the  leaves,  arise  the  branches 
of  the  stem.  Finally,  the  two  inferior  ventral  rows  bear  the  roots,  each  of  which 
arises  close  to  a  bud  and  grows  by  means  of  a  three-sided  apical  cell.  If  the 
leaves  marked  Z,  in  Fig.  315  a  be  regarded  as  the  only  ones  present,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  in  Azolla  is  approximately  represented,  wiih  reference  to  which 
the  buds  and  roots  are  placed  in  the  manner  above  described.  However,  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  differs  from  this  diagram  in  so  far  that,  in  AzoUa, 
the  leaves  of  the  one  row  atl  arise  from  one  cell  of  the  acroscopic  part  of  the 
segment,  whereas  those  of  the  other  all  arise  from  one  cell  of  the  basiscopic 
part,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  first  leaf  which  always  arises  on  the 
inner  side  of  a  branch  and  is  directed  towards  the  parent  stem.  Between  any 
two  leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately  and  in  two  rows,  is  an  internode  of  the 
length  of  half  a  segment,  one  side  of  the  internode  being  formed  from  the  basiscopic, 
the  other  from  the  acroscopic  half  of  a  segment. 

In  Marsilia  the  apical  cell  of  the  embrj-o  is  so  placed  that  dorsal  and  ventral 
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segments  in  two  rows  are  at  first  formed  Trom  it  by  walls  inclined  upwards  and 
downwards;  the  dorsal  median  leaf  also  proceeds  from  the  first  dorsal  segment. 
But  a  difrereni  arrangement  is  soon  produced  as  the  plant  increases  in  strength ; 
llie  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  segments  arranged  in  three  rows  with  a  ^  diver- 
gence, and  in  such  a  manner  thai  one  row  of  segments  comes  to  lie  below  (ven- 
trally),  while  the  two  other  rows  form  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stem.  The  ventral  side 
of  the  stem  forms  roots  in  strictly  acropetal  succession,  as  in  Azolla,  the  youngest 
being  found  near  the  apex  of  the  stem.     On  the  dorsal  side  of  the   stem  the 


leaves  arise  in  two  alternating  rows,  some  of  the  dorsal  segments  remaining  at 
the  same  time  sterile  and  serving  for  the  formation  of  internodes.  The  first  leaf 
of  the  young  plant,  lying  in  the  median  line  and  without  a  lamina,  is  followed, 
in  the  biseriate  arrangement  which  now  results,  by  a  number  of  young  leaves  with 
a  short  stalk  and  a  lamina  at  first  entire  but  afterwards  divided  into  two  and 
four  lobes ;  normal  leaves,  circinate  in  their  vernation,  are  then  for  the  first  time 
formed  with  a  long  stallc  and  a  quaternate  lamina.  In  the  processes  which  have 
now  been  described,  Pilii/aria  agrees,  according  to  Hansieiii's  observations,  with 
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Marsiiia,  except  that  all  the  leaves  remain  destitute  of  a  lamina  (Fig.  318);   they 
are  long,  conical,  filifonn,  and  at  first  rolled  up  spirally  forwards. 

The  Branching  of  Rhizocarps  is  similar  to  that  of  Ferns.  Pringsheim  states 
that  in  Salvinia  terminal  branching  never  occurs ;  new  shoots  arise,  on  the  contrary, 
exclusively  from  the  basal  part  of  the  submerged  leaves,  each  leaf  of  this  description 
forming  a  shoot  on  the  side  which  faces  the  nearer  atrial  leaf;  every  branch  pro- 
duces at  once  a  trimerous  whorl  of  leaves.  Strasburger,  however,  considers  it 
possible  that  these  branches  arise,  as  in  Azolla  (see  anU),  from  the  stem  itself 
close  to  the  leaves.  The  branching  of  the  Marsiliaces  has  been  termed  by  Hanstein 
axillary,  a  designation  with  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  agree.  The  lateral 
shoots  have  altogether  the  appearance  of  springing  from  the  stem  itself  near  to 
the  leaves,  but  at  a  later  period  they  appear  to  be  lateral  and  not  axillary  to  the 
leaves.  As  to  iheir  first  origin,  which  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  it 
appears  to  be  most  natural  to  refer  10  the  relative  positions  of  these  organs  in 
Azolla,  where  the  lateral  branches  of  the  stem  arise  from  cells  lying  anierioriy  or 
posteriorly  or  even  dorsally  to  the  origins  of  the  leaves. 

The  Grmvlh  of  the  roots  of  the  Marsiliaceae  and  their  monopodia]  branching 
agree  with  that  of  Ferns  and  Equisetacee  in  all  important  points.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  among  the  Salviniacese,  Salvinia  itself  is  quite  destitute  of 
roots,  and  that  in  Azolla  the  two  ventral  rows  of  cells  of  the  stem  give  rise  to 
roots  by  the  side  of  the  lateral  buds.  The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  these  plants 
forms  segments  in  two  rows,  whereas  that  of  the  root  is  a  three-sided  pyramid 
like  that  of  the  Marsiliacese,  Ferns,  and  EquisetaceE.  A  root-sheath  is  formed, 
according  to  Strasburger,  from  the  cells  of  the  stem  which  lie  over  the  endo- 
genous mother-cell  of  the  root  of  Azolla,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  root  and  invests  it  during  the  whole  of  its  existence.  It  is  still  more  remarkable 
that  the  root-cap  of  Azolla  is  formed  from  one  single  cell.  From  this  cell  two 
layers  of  cells  are  derived  which  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  root  and  completely 
invest  it  on  all  sides. 

The  Sporocarps.  The  formation  of  the  fructification  shows  even  more  evi- 
dently than  the  struchire  of  the  vegetative  organs,  that  the  two  families  of  the 
Rhizocarpese  present  considerable  difi'erences  in  certain  particulars,  which  demand 
separate  consideration,  as  well  as  an  agreement  in  essential  characteristics. 

The  Salviniactm,  including  the  two  genera  Sahiinia  and  Azolla,  occupy  with 
respect  to  their  fructification  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Ferns  and  the 
MarsiliaccEB.  Their  sporangia  are  enclosed  in  unilocular  capsules,  two  or  more 
of  which  occur  on  the  segments  of  the  leaves  (Fig.  319  A,  E).  In  Salvinia 
these  capsules  are  borne  on  the  basal  segments  of  the  submerged  leaves;  in  Azolla 
it  is  the  external,  downwardly  directed  segment  of  the  deeply  bisected  leaf,  and 
moreover  of  the  first  leaf  of  each  branch,  which  bears  them.  The  apex  of  the 
segment  of  the  leaf  which  is  to  form  the  sporocarp  grows  out  into  a  columella 
(placenta)  upon  which  the  sporangia  are  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
annular  wall  arises  round  the  base  of  the  columella,  and  continues  to  grow  until 
it  closes  over  its  apex,  thus  forming  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp  by  which  the  sorus 
is  completely  enclosed.  The  sporocarp  of  the  Salviniaceas  closely  resembles  the 
sorus  of  the  Hymenophyllaceje,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  indusium  of  the 
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latter  is  cup-shaped  and  therefore  open  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  wall  of  the  fomier 
completely  encloses  the  sonis,  as  does  the  indusium  of  Cyalhea.  The  sporocarp 
of  the  SalviniaceEE  is  then  a  sorus,  the  term  being  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  fructification  of  Ferns,  but  here  the  indusium  is  much  more  fully 
developed,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells,  the  walls  of  which,  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  capsule,  become  lignified  in  Azolla. 

Each  sporocarp  contains  either  microsporangia  or  macrosporangia,  but  both 
kinds  of  sporocarp  occur  in  the  same  plant  and  even   upon   the  same  leaf,  so 


that  the  plant  is  tnoncecious.  The  microsporangia  are  contained  in  Azolla,  as 
in  Saivinia,  in  large  numbers  within  the  sporocarp;  in  Asolla  only  a  single 
macTosporangium  is  formed  in  a  sporocarp,  whereas  in  Saivinia  several  macro- 
sporangia  are  formed.  All  the  spores  derived  from  the  mother-cells  (i6)  in  a 
microsporangium  reach  maturity,  but  only  one  of  the  (4  x  16)  spores  of  a  macro- 
sporangium  ever  becomes  ripe,  so  that  in  Azolla,  where  there  is  but  one  macro- 
sporangium  in  a  sporocarp,  a  single  macro^pore  is  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  the 
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sporocarp  and  by  that  of  the  sporangium  (which  subsequenily  disappears  ?).  The 
sporangia  are  capsules  borne  on  long  stalks,  the  wall  of  which,  when  mature,- 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  The  macrosporangium  is  shortly  stalked  and 
probably  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  columella. 

The  development  of  the  sporan^a  in  Salvinia  has  recently  been  investigated 
by  Juranyi,  The  columella  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  radially  elongated  cells,  each 
of  which  grows  out  into  a  papilla  and  forms  the  rudiment  of  a  sporangium.  The 
papilla  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  cell.  The  lower 
one  undergoes  repeated  transverse  divisions  and  forms  the  long,  segmented  stalk, 
which  comes  to  consist  of  several  rows  of  cells  by  means  of  longitudinal  divisions  in 
thecaseof  themacrosporangiaonly;  the  upper  one  assumes  a  hemispherical  form  and 
gives  rise  to  the  body  of  the  sporangium  by  means  of  divisions  which  are  similar  to 
those  occurring  in  the  Polypodiacese  (see  Fig.  305).  A  wall  is  formed  consisting 
of  a  single  layerof  cells,  within  which  is  a  single  tetrahedral  celt,  the  archesporium. 
From  this,  four  flat  segments  are  cut  off  which  form  a  layer  of  cells  containing 
much  protoplasm  surrounding  the  tetrahedral  central  cell.  The  central  cell,  by 
repealed  division,  gives  rise  to  the  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  and  meanwhile 
the  layer  investing  it  has  undergone  division  into  two  layers  which  together  form  the 
tapelum.  Each  of  the  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores  then  divides  into  four 
tetrahedrally  placed  spore-cells.  Up  to  (his  point  the  processes  are  the  same  in 
both  micro-  and  macro  sporangia.  In  the  microsporangia  all  the  sixty-four  cells 
develope ;  they  become  separate  and  are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
sporangium.  The  tapetum  becomes  disorganised  and  forms  a  fro:liy  mucilage, 
which  subsequently  hardens,  in  which  the  spores  are  enclosed.  In  the  macro- 
sptfrangia  only  one  of  the  sixty-four  rudimentary  spores  continues  to  develope  ; 
it  becomes  enormously  enlarged  so  that  finally  it  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
sporangium,  A  large  nucleus  lies  at  that  end  of  the  macrospore  which  is  directed 
towards  the  apex  of  the  sporangium.  During  the  growth  of  the  macrosjKire  the 
tapetum,  and  subsequently  all  the  other  undeveloped  spores,  undergo  disorganisation, 
becoming  converted  into  a  frothy  plasma  which  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  coat  of 
the  macrospore, -and  is  especially  accumulated  at  its  apes.  It  is  this  frothy  plasma 
which  becomes  hardened  and  forms  a  thick  investment  for  the  mature  macrospore, 
termed  the  Episporg  (Fig.  311,  A),  which  splits  even  during  its  formation  into  three 
lobes  over  the  apex  of  the  spore,  so  as  lo  permit  of  the  subsequent  outgrowth 
of  the  prothallium. 

Strasburger  had  already  demonstrated  the  existence  of  this  hardened  frothy 
mucilage  in  both  kinds  of  sporangia  of  Azolla,  but  in  this  plant  it  assumes  a  far 
more  conspicuous  appearance.  In  the  microsporangia  the  mucilage  looks  like  a 
large-celled  tissue,  and  forms  from  two  lo  eight  separate  clumps  {Massula),  each  of 
which  encloses  a  number  of  microspores.  In  some  species  (A.  filicuioides,  Caro- 
Uttiand)  these  massute  have  their  surfaces  covered  with  hair-like  appendages, 
barbed  at  their  free  ends  {Glochidia),  by  means  of  which  they  attach  themselves, 
when  they  have  escaped  from  the  sporangia,  to  the  floating  macrospores.  The 
macrosporangium  ai  Asolla  contains  a  single  spheroidal  macrospore,  which  does  not 
neariy  fill  its  cavity,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  completely  covered  with  a  thick  rugose 
layer  of  this  hardened  frothy  mucilage.    It  projects  from  theapexofihe  spore  and  runs 
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out  beyond  it  into  a  pencil  of  delicate  fiiaments ;  three  (or  three  limes  three)  large 
masses  of  it  are  attached  at  this  point.  The  frothy  mucilage  with  its  cavities  full 
of  air  thus  forms  a  float  for  the  macrospore,  and  bears  on  its  surface  (he  upper 
pari  of  the  ruptured  sporangium. 

The  sporocarps  of  ihe  HarsiUaceEe  are  much  more  complex  and  more  firmly 
constructed  than  those  of  the  preceding    family.      The  sporocarp  of  Pilularia  is 
a  shortly-stalked    spheroidal    capsule,  standing    apparently  by  the    side    of  a    leaf 
towards  its  ventral  aspect.      Its  morphological  significance  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood.    The  capsule  has  a  very  thick  hard 
wall,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells, 
and  contains,  besides  a  consiilerable  quan- 
tity of  soft  succulent  parenchyma,  hollow 
chambers  which  extend  from  base  to  apex. 
Pilularia  globuli/tra  {Fig.  320)  has  four 
such  chambers,  P.  mirmla  two,  and  P. 
atnericana    three.     The    external    wall    of 
each  chamber  hears  a  thickening  along  its 
median  line  of  the  inner  surface  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  in   this  thickening 
runs    a    fibro vascular    bundle.      On    this 
receptacle  {placcnia)  the  stalked  sporangia 
are  borne,  forming  a  sorus  which  consists 
at  its  lower  part  mostly  of  macro  sporangia, 

at  its  upper  of  microsporangia.     Probably     gi«t»it/n„  i^ia.  ihc  lUddic.  whue  the  niacmimnneu  ud 
each  chamber  has,  at  an  early  stage  of     T4KiiiTtiiii.iiici.>tiiiin.'cpidenni>oruie«ii^iuifue. 
development,  an  aperture  at  its  apex,  but 

it  is  not  clear  here,  any  more  than  in  Marsilia,  how  far  a  comparison  of  the 
delicate  tissue  which  invests  the  sorus  to  an  indusium  is  justifiable,  a  comparison 
which  is  made  by  many  botanists. 

The  sporocarps  of  the  various  species  of  Marsilia  are  usually  somewhat 
bean-shaped  capsules  with  very  hard  walls,  home  on  long  or  short  stalks,  which 
arise  either  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  petioles  of  ordinary  foliage -leaves  (Fig. 
317)  or  at  their  bases.  Their  stalks  may  be  simple,  bearing  but  one  sporocarp,  or 
forked,  bearing  many  sporocarps.  From  a  petiole  several  usually  arise  together. 
The  stalk  is  continued  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sporocarp  (Fig.  325),  giving 
off  lateral  branches  right  and  left,  which  dichotomise  and  run  towards  the  ventral 
edge.  The  ripe  capsule  is  bilaterally  sj-mmetrical  and  contains  two  rows  of  chambers 
each  of  which  extends  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  margin  (Fig.  321,  -4,  5).  In 
the  very  young  fruit,  according  to  Russow,  each  chamber  communicates  with  the 
exterior  by  means  of  a  narrow  canal  opening  on  the  ventral  aspect.  A  thickening 
(placenta)  runs  along  the  external  wali  of  each  chamber,  bearing  the  macrosporangia 
on  its  central  ridge,  and  the  microsporangia  on  its  flanks;  thus  each  chamber 
contains  a  sorus  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  sporangia.  When  the  sporocarp  bursts 
it  becomes  evident  (Fig.  325)  that  the  soft  internal  tissue  forms,  as  in  Pilularia, 
a  completely  closed  investment  for  each  sorus.  When  mature  the  microspoi  angia 
contain  numerous  (4  x  16}  spores,  the  macrosporangia  biU  a  single  one. 
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The  development  of  the  sporangium  begins  with  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  placenta  which  bears  the  sonis.  The  subsequent  divisions  are 
the  same  as  those  above  described  with  reference  to  Salvinia,  so  that  here  also  the 
sporangium  is  soon  elevated  on  a  stalk  and  consists  of  a  wall  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells  and  of  a  telrahedral  central  cell  or  archesporium  (Fig.  331,  I-IIT).  From 
this  a  tapetum  is  cut  off  bj*  four  septa  parallel  to  its  sides,  which,  as  in  the 
Salviniacese  and  in  the  true  Fems,  surrounds  the  eel!  from  which  the  spores  are 
subsequently  derived  (Fig.  322,  IV,  V).  The  stalk  of  the  sporangium  of  the 
Marsiliacex,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  description,  consists  at  first  of  three 
rows  of  cells,  but  these  rows  are  afterwards  multiplied  by  longitudinal  divisions. 
As  the  young  capsule  of  the  sporangium  gradually  increases  in  size,  the  ceils  of  the 
wall  undergo  radial  division  and  the  cells  of  the  tapetum  both  radial  and  tangential. 
The  central  cell  by  repeated  bipartition  forms  the  sixteen  mother -cells  of  the  spores, 


each  of  which  developes  four  tetrahedrally  arranged  spores  in  the  usual  way. 
During  this  process  the  cells  of  the  tapetum  gradually  undergo  disorganisation,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  sporangium  becomes  tilled  with  a  granular  plasma  in  which  lie 
the  mother -cells  and  the  tetrads  of  spores  and  from  which  the  remarkable  epispore  is 
subsequently  formed.  Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  development  in  both  kinds  of 
sporangia  is  the  same,  but  difTerences  now  become  apparent  All  the  spores  of  the 
sixteen  tetrads  formed  in  the  microsporangia  reach  maturity;  each  of  the  four  spores 
within  a  mother-cell '  surrounds  itself  with  a  permanent  coat,  and  then  the  wall  of  the 
mother-cell  becomes  absorbed.  In  the  macrosporangia  one  of  the  young  spores  of 
each  of  the  sixteen  tetrads  grows  more  vigorously  than  the  other  three ;  finally  all  the 
tetrads  but  one  cease  to  develope,  and  the  largest  cell  of  this  one — the  future 


'  Russow  raises  the  objection,  /.  c.  p,  6j,  thai  I  make  no 
describing  (he  development  of  the  spores.     His  mistake  finds  its 
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macroapore — increases  very  much  in  size  whilst  the  other  three  gradually  Khrivel. 
Figures  323  and  324  illustrate  the  development  of  the  macrospore  of  Pilularia 
globtdiftra,  after  drawings  made  by  me  in  1866.  They  show  the  young  macrospore 
in  /,  //,  ///,  still  in  connexion  with  its  three  sister-celb  which  are  invested  by  the 
cell-wall  of  the  mother-cell  which  has  already  become  mucilaginous  {/),  The  four 
cells  are  attached  to  each  other  by  means  of  rigid  spine-like  projections,  that  of  the 
macrospore  being  the  most  strongly  developed.    At  a  later  period  the  macrospore  ia 


of  very  considerable  size;  its  aborted  sister-cells  are  attached  to  it  laterally  (Fig. 
324,  x),  and  its  firm  coat  has  become  brown  and  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  mucilage 
(Fig.  323,  JV,  b')  which  often  appears  to  be  folded.  It  forms  a  papilla  (Fig.  324,  J') 
at  the  apex  which  shrivels  when  the  spore  ripens.  A  layer  of  a  soft  substance, 
presenting  a  distinctly  prismatic  struclure,  makes  its  appearance  (Fig.  324,  C)  on  the 
outside  of  the  mucilaginous  layer,  and  becomes  in  its  turn  invested  by  a  third  layer 
which  is  thicker  than  itself  of  a  less  distinctly  organised  structure.  Both  these  layers 
leave   the   apex  of  the  spore  uncovered   and   form  a  funnel  through  which  the 
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antherozoids  penetrate  after  germination  (comp.  Fig.  314)-  The  macrospores  of 
Marsilia  possess  a  similar  epispore,  the  development  of  which  has  been  very  fully  but 
not  very  intelligibly  described  and  figured  by  Russow.  According  lo  him  the  muci- 
laginous investment  of  the  abortive  sister-cells  passes  over  to  the  macrospore  and 
forms  the  first  layer  of  its  epispore;  then  a  protoplasmic  vesicle  encloses  the  whole 
macrospore,  and  within  this  the  thick  prismatic  layers  of  the  epispore  are  developed. 
Russow's  account  confirms  the  view  which  I  had  already  expressed  that  these 
investing  layers  are  deposited  from  without,  a  view  which  is  rendered  even  more 
probable  by  the  facts  known  concerning  these  processes  in  the  Salviniaces,  but 
it  makes  the  whole  process  somewhat  obscure,  and  I  have  no  material  at  present  for 
a  fresh  study  of  the  formation  of  the  epispore  in  the  Marsiliacex. 

The  ejection  of  the  macro-  and  microspores  from  the  very  firm  sporocarps  is 
associated  with  some  remarkable  processes,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Hanstein.     The  ripe  fruits  of  Pilularia  ghbuli/era  lie  either  in  moist 


earth  or  upon  it ;  the  wall  splits  at  the  apex  into  four  valves,  and  a  hyaline 
viscid  mucilage,  evidently  derived  from  the  tissue  separating  the  chambers,  escapes 
and  forms  a  drop  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  continues  to  increase  in  size  for 
some  days.  In  this  mucilage  the  microspores  and  the  macrospores  are  carried  out, 
and  they  germinate  in  it.  When  fertilisation  has  taken  place  the  drop  of  mucilage 
becomes  fluid,  and  leaves  the  fertilised  macrospores  on  the  moist  ground  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  the  root-hairs  of  their  prothallia  until  the  first  root  of  the 
embryo  penetrates  it.  Fig.  325  represents  the  most  important  of  the  corresponding 
processes  in  the  case  of  Marsilia  Salvatrix.  If  the  sporocarp,  which  is  as  hard  as 
a  stone,  be  slightly  injured  along  its  ventral  margin  and  be  then  placed  in  water,  the 
water  gains  access  to  the  interior  and  causes  .the  tis'ue  forming  the  walls  of  the 
chambers  to  sweil-up,  and  the  result  is  that  the  testa  splits  along  its  ventral  side  into 
two  valves.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  325,  B,  that  a  hyaline  ring  protrudes,  which  lay  pre- 
viously in  the  angle  along  the  ventral  edge,  and   carries  with  it  the  chambers 
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containing  the  sori  which  are  less  capable  of  swelling-up.  As  the  ring  gradually 
expands  the  attachments  of  the  chambers  to  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  sporocarp 
become  ruptured  and  they  are  drawn  cbmpletely  out  of  the  testa.  As  a  rule  the 
attachment  of  the  ring  is  broken  through  at  one  end,  it  then  straightens  itself  and 
bears  the  chambers,  which  are  still  closed  sacs,  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  there  being 
now  a  considerable  interval  between  each  pair  of  chamt>ers,  whereas  they  were  closely 
packed  together  whilst  still  within  the  testa.  These  processes  are  completed  in  a  few 
hours,  both  kinds  of  spores  are  set  free,  and,  if  the  temperature  be  favourable, 
fertilisation  takes  place  within  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  after  placing  the  sporocarp  in 
water. 


(a)  Histology^.  The  development  of  the  tissue."; 
of  the  Rhizocarps  agrees  in  all  essential  points 
with  that  of  the  true  Ferns.  The  growth  of  the 
stem,  of  the  root,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
leaves,  by  means  of  an  apical  ccli,  is  as  evident 

.  here  as  in  the  Characcse  and  Equisetacese,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  studied.  The  epidermis 
presents  several  peculiarities,  more  especially  as 
to  the  stomata.  The  fundamental  tissue  is  re- 
markable, as  is  usually  the  case  with  water  or 
marsh  plants,  for  its  large  intercellular  spaces. 
For  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  scleren- 
chyma  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  testae,  the  me- 
moirs of  Braun  and  of  Russow  must  be  consulted. 
The  fibrovascular  bundles,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Marsiliacez,  very  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  true  Ferns  in  their  composition.  There 
is  a  central  xylem  entirely  surrounded  by  phloem, 
and  this  again  is  invested  by  a  single  layer  of 
cells  with  folded  lateral  walls  forming  the  bundle- 
sheath,  A  single  bundle  traverses  stem,  root,  and 
leaf.  In  MarsU'ta,  the  bundle  branches  in  the  leaf, 
forming  a  dichotomous  venation.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  of  the  Marsiliaceae  shows  the 
fibrovascular  mass  forming  a  ring  surrounding  a 
central  mass  of  fundamental  tissue.  The  fibro- 
vascular mass  consists  evidently  of  several  bundles  I"/™  ™^"^«*  Ks™o('Hi  't'  ^^!J^™'""  "^ 
which  have  coalesced;  that  this  is  so  is  indicated  pn""ic"t  -tin  m,n,K  irxrotjrp  wnt,  it,  ipnnncia: 
by  the  fact  that  the  phloem  of  its  inner  side  is  wamcra^po^Bl'""™"^'  ""  """°*^""'^ 
bounded  by  a   bundle-sheath  just   as  the   outer 

side  is.     In  Fterit  aquilina  it  often  happens  that  the  two  wide  ceuline  bundles  of  the 
stem  unite  laterally  so  as  to  form  a  lube  enclosing  a  medulla. 

(b)  Clajsi/calion.  It  is  already  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the 
RhizocarpeK  belong  to  two  clearly -defined  families,  of  which  the  one,  the  Salviniaceae 
is  closely  allied  to  the  true  Ferns,  whereas  iu  the  other,  the  Marsiliaceas,  the  especial 
characteristics  of  the  order  find  their  most  complete  expression. 

Family  i,  Solviniaceaa.    Plants  floating  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  water.    The 


la  w«a-  amd  b  pntrwUiiK 


'  [For  further  detail 
o^ane,  1877.] 


n  ihis  subject  see  De  Barj',  Vcrgleichenrle  Analoini 
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apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  two  rows  of  segments,  a  right  and  a  left.  Son  either  male 
or  female ;  each  sorus  contained  in  a  unilocular  sporocarp.  Spores  invested  by  hardened 
frothy  mucilage  (Massulx,  Epispore).  The.  prothallium  derived  from  the  macrospore 
Is  well  developed  and  bears  several  archegonia.    jizolta  has  roots,  Sal-viaia  has  none. 

Family  3.  UarsUlooea.  Plants  creeping  on  moist  earth,  or  floating  to  some  extent 
in  water.  The  three-sided  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  two  dorso-lateraJ  rows,  and 
one  ventral  row  of  segments.  Each  sorus  includes  both  macro-  and  microsporangia, 
and  two  or  more  sori  are  contained  in  the  multilocular  sporocarp.  The  spores  are  in- 
vested by  hardened  mucilage — epispore — which  presents  a  radially  prismatic  structure, 
and  is  to  some  extent  capable  of  swelling-up.  The  prothallium  of  the  macrospore  bears 
a  single  archegonium.    This  family  includes  the  genera  MariUia  and  Pitularia. 


DlCHOTOME'E  '. 

Hitherto  the  Lycopodiese,  Fsilo/um,  the  Selaginellae,  the  IsoStese,  etc,  have 
been  included  logether  in  the  group  of  the  Lycopodiaceae,  and  rightly  so,  for 
these  genera  exhibit  not  only  in  their  habit,  but  also  in  their  morphology,  a  degree  of 
relationship  which  makes  it  impossible  to  separate  any  one  of  them  from  the  others 
with  the  view  of  erecting  it  into  a  new  class  or  of  including  it  in  one  of  the  other 
two  classes  of  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Recent  investigations  have,  however,  shown 
that  this  class  includes  two  well-defined  subdivisions  which  must  be  kept  distinct. 
To  one  of  these  two  orders  belong  the  genus  Lycopodium  and  its  immediate  allies, 
and  it  .must  therefore  necessarily  take  the  name  of  Lycopodiacese ;  consequently 
a  new  name  has  to  be  found  for  the  whole  class,  and  I  select  that  of  Dichotohe£, 
because  it  brings  into  prominence  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  ihe  characteristics 
of  these  plants,  that  the  branching  presents  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of 
dichotomy,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  branching  of  the  stem  is  monopodia). 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  two  modes  of  branching  gradually  pass 
one  into  the  other.  These  plants  are  as  remarkable  among  vascular  plants  for  their 
evident  tendency  to  branch  dichotomously  as  are  the  Equisetaceee  for  their  whorls  of 
leaves.  That  dichotomy  is  indeed  a  typical  peculiarity  of  these  plants  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  their  roots  are  the  only  ones  at  present  known  which  branch 
dichotomously. 

The  dichotomous  habit  of  the  branching  is  by  no  means  the  only  characteristic 
common  to  the  members  of  this  class,  as  a  comparison  with  the  Equisetacese  and 
Filicinese  at  once  shows.  They  possess  but  litde  in  common  with  the  Equisetaceas  , 
except  perhaps  the  relatively  slight  development  of  the  leaves,  although  that  is 
brought  about  in  this  class  in  a  very  different  way,  for  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  sporangia  in  the  two  classes  does  not  merit  consideration  since, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  Ftlicineae,  this  is  a  characterisdc  which  is  critical  only  for  the 

'  [Inasmuch  as  dichotoraous  bnmehing  is  pot  nniversal  even  among  the  LycopodicEe,  many 
authors  prefer  to  designate  this  group  of  plani  s  as  LroopodinB.] 
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smaller  subdivisions.  It  is  easier  to  find  points  of  connection  between  this  group 
and  the  Filicineae,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the 
fibrovascular  bundles,  and  certain  modifications  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which 
occur  in  the  two  classes,  but  the  external  conformation  is  the  most  important  point 
to  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  relationship.  In  the  Filicinese  the  well-developed 
leaves  form  the  principal  morphological  feature,  whereas  in  the  Dichotomero  they  are, 
though  numerous,  of  very  simple  structure  and  of  small  size ;  in  the  one  class  the 
external  conformation  depends  upon  the  stem,  in  the  other  upon  the  leaves.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  note  that  each  leaf,  in  the  Dichotomes,  produces  a  single 
sporangium,  whereas  each  leaf,  in  the  Equisetaceee  and  FilicineEe,  bears  several 
sporangia.  In  this  group  the  sporangium  arises  typically  near  to  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  and  it  is  of  but  little  consequence  that  in  some  cases  it  arises  further  back 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf  or  even  from  the  stem ;  this  is  merely  an  example  of  an 
occurrence  common  among  Phanerogams  that  organs  of  the  same  morphological 
value  (in  their  case  the  branches)  arise  at  one  time  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  at  another 
in  its  axil,  or  even  from  the  stem  above  the  axil.  Although  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  mode  of  development  of  the  sporangia  is  insufficient  to  define 
the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it  must  be  remarked  h6re  that,  ' 
in  contrast  to  the  various  modes  occurring  in  the  Filicinese,  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  sporangia  is  constant,  even  when  the  other  morphological  characteristics 
are  widely  different;  here  the  sporangium  is  always  developed  from  a  group  of  cells, 
A  short  definition  of  the  two  orders — 1.  Lycopodiaceae,  II.  Ligulat»— is  given  at 
the  close  of  the  introduction  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams. 


Order  I.     Lycopodiace-e '. 

I.  The  Sexual  genera/ion  (Oophore).  The  conditions  which  are  necessaiy  for 
the  germination  of-the  spores  of  Lycopodium,  Psilolum,  etc.,  are  as  yet  unknown.  In 
spitQ  of  the  very  numerous  attempts  made  to  cultivate  them  only  one  observer, 
De  Bary,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
prothallium  of  Lycopodium  tnundalum.  The  endospore  protruded  as  a  spheroidal 
vesicle  from  the  exospore  which  had  split  into  three  valves :  the  vesicle  was  then 
divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  an  inner  basal  cell,  which  underwent  no  subse- 
quent alteration,  and  an  outer  cell  which  grew  like  an  apical  cell  and  formed  two 
rows  of  segments.     Each  segment  was  then  subdivided  by  a  tangential  wall  into  an 

'  Bischoff.  Die  cryptog.  GewSchae.  NUrnbei^  i8j8. — Spring,  Monognphie  de  ta  famille  des 
Lycopod.  |,M^m.  de  I'Acad.  roy.  Beige,  :84i  el  1849). — Cramer,  iiticr  Lycop.  Silago  in  Nageli  und 
Cramer,  Pfl.  phys.  Unlers.  Heft  3, 1855.— De  Bary,  iiber  die  Keimung  der  Lycop.  in  Ber.  d,  naturf, 
Ges.  lu  Frriburg-i-Br.  and  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1858.  Heft  IV.— Nageli  und  Leilgeb,  iiber  die  Wurziln, 
in  Nageli's  Beit,  zur  wisa,  Bol.  Heft  4,  1867.— Payer,  Botanique  cryplogamique.  Paris  1868. — 
Hegclmaier,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871. — Russow,  Vergl.  Unlets.  Petersburg  1871. — Mettenius,  iiber  PhjUo- 
glotaaa,  Bot.  Zeit.  1867.— Juranyi.  iiber  Psi7o/iim.  But.  Zeilg.  1871.— Fackhauser.  Bot.  Zeilg.  1873.— 
Strasburjrer,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S73.  [Arcangeli,  Sludii  sal  Lycopodium  Silago.  1874. — PrantI,  Bemerk.  ub. 
d.  VemandUchaftsveiballnissc  der  GefasskryptogameD ;  Verb.  d.  phys.-mcd,  Ges.  zu  Wiinburg, 
1875.— Braun,  Blattstellung  und  Ver^weigung  bei  Lycopodium,  Silzber.  d.  bol.  Ver.  d.  Prov.  Branden- 
burg, 1874.— Hegelmaier,  Zur  Kennlniss  euiiger  Lycopodinen,  Bot.  Zeilg.  :874. — Bruchmann,  Ueb. 
Anlage  u.  Wachsthura  der  Wurzeln  von  Lycopodium,  Jenaische  Zcilsehrift,  1874.] 
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inner  and  an  outer  cell,  so  that  at  this  stage  the  young  prothalUum  consisted  of  foui 
short  cells  forming  an  axial  row  terminated  above  by  the  apical  cell,  below  by  the 
basal  celt,  and  enclosed  laterally  by  two  rows  of  cells.  It  was  impossible  to  trace 
the  development  any  further.  Fifteen  years  later  (1872)  Fankhauser  found  in 
Switzerland  completely  developed  prothallia  ol  Lycopodium  anmtinum  among  some 
Mosses,  one  of  which  was  still  connected  with  the  young  plant  of  the  second 
generation  (Fig.  326).  These  prothallia,  which  had  grown  in  the  absence  of  light, 
were  irregularly  iobed  masses  of  cells  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  furnished  sparingly 
with  small  root-hairs.  On  the  upper  surface  were  numerous  antheridia  which  are 
ovoid  cavities  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cells  and 
filled  with  the  very  numerous  mother-cells  of  the  anthero- 
zoids.  The  form  of  the  antherozoids  themselves  was  not 
very  clearly  made  out.  These  .prothallia  had  no  longer 
any  archegonia,  but  they  bore  young  plants :  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  Lycopodium  produces  only  one  kind  of  spores,  a 
conclusion  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
direct  observation,  and  that  the  prothallia  are  monoecious, 
a  peculiarity  which  at  once  sharply  distinguishes  the  Lyco- 
podice^e  from  the  Iso€ie%  and  Selaginelleae,  as  does  also 
the  very  considerable  size  attained  by  the  prothallium  and 
its  complete  independence  of  the  spore.  Probably  these 
conditions  are  the  same  in  those  genera  which  possess  but 
one  kind  of  spores,  Psilolum,  Tmesipteris,  Phylloglossum. 
The  prothallia  of  Lycopcdium  evidently  bear  several  arche- 
gonia, for  Fankhauser  found  on  them  young  plants  in 
various  stages  of  development.  From  the  attachment  of  ihe 
young  plant  to  the  prothallium,  it  appears  that  the  arche- 
gonia lie  upon  its  upper  surface  in  the  grooves  between  the 
lobes. 

a.  The  Asexual gemration  (Sporophore),  From  what  has 
already  been  said  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  young  plants 
which  Fankhauser  found  were  attached  to  the  prothallium 
by  means  of  a  small  projection,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  inserted  into  its  tissue.  This  projection  arises  at  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  stem  and  of  the  first  root;  it  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fool 
of  Ferns. 

The  habit  of  the  mature  plants  is  very  various  in  the  different  genera.  Some 
Species  of  Lycopodium  have  an  erect  stem  and  erect  branches  {£.  Selagd),  in  which 
case  the  roots  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  ofien  grow  downwards  within 
it  and  issue  in  a  tuft  from  its  base  (Z.  PMfgmaria,  uUdfoUum,  &c.).  Very  frequently 
the  main  stem  and  its  largest  branches  creep  upon  the  earth,  sending  out  roots  here 
and  ihere  into  the  soil,  only  certain  branches,  more  especially  those  which  bear  the 
sporangia,  being  erect.  In  these  forms  there  is  a  tendency  towards  bilateral 
organisation,  which  finds  expression  more  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  axial 
fibrovascular  mass.     In  all  species  the  stem  is  thickly  covered  with  small,  narrow. 
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sometimes  elongated  leaves.  The  differences  of  habit  are  chiefly  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  development  of  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  bifurcations.  The 
sporangia  are  borne  in  L.  Selago  in  the  axils  of  ordinary  foliage-leaves,  but  usually 
they  are  bome  in  the  axils  of  leaves  which  are  peculiar  in  shape  and  cobur,  and 
which  form  terminal  spikes  on  special  fertile  branches  which  are  frequently  curiously 
modified. 

In  Piihlum  the  stem  is  thin,  much  branched,  and  developed  throughout  in 
a  bifurcate  manner,  so  that  the  plant  presents  the  appearance  of  a  stra^ling 
shrub.  It  possesses  no  true  roots,  but  a  number  of  undergrounXl  branches  dis- 
charge the  fiinclions  of  roots.  The  leaves  are  few,  and  are  but  small  pointed  scales 
even  upon  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  above  ground.  The  sporangia  are 
bome  three  or  four  together  on  small,  short,  lateral  shoots  of  the  branches,  and 
do  not  form  a  definite  fructification.  Similar  arrangements  occur  in  Tnutipleris, 
but  here  the  leaves  are  much  larger.  With  these  genera  is  associated  Phyllo- 
glossum,  a  small  Australian  plant  only  a  few  centimetres  high,  which  differs  from 
them  considerably.  It  consists  of  a  stem  arising  from  a  small  tuber,  and  bearing 
at  its  lower  part  a  rosette  of  a  few  long  leaves  and  one  or  more  lateral  roots;  it 
is  prolonged  above  this  as  a  thin  scape  and  terminates  in  a  spike  of  small  leaves 
bearing  the  sporangia.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of  adventitious  shoots 
consisting  of  a  tuber  with  a  rudimentary  leafless  bud :  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
our  native  OphrydeE. 

The  development  of  the  vegetative  organs  is  only  thus  completely  known  with 
reference  to  native  Lycopodica;  our  knowledge  of  the  other  genera  is  very  frag- 
mentary. We  are  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  to  the  labours  of 
Hegelmaier,  of  Leitgeb,  and  of  Nageli.  According  to  Cramer,  Pfeffer,  and  Hegel- 
maier,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  my  own  observations,  the  growing  end  of  the  stem 
of  Lycopodt'um  does  not  possess  a  single  apical  cell ;  this  is  true  also  of  the  leaf  and 
of  the  root.  The  growing  point  of  the  stem  consists  of  a  small-celled  primary 
merislem  which  does  not  in  all  cases  present  a  distinct  differentiation  of  dermatogen 
and  periblem,  but  there  is  a  distinct  axial  plerome  which  extends  to  close  below  the 
apex.  In  Z.  Selago  the  apex  is  flat,  but  in  Z.  complanalum,  davatum,  atmotinum, 
alpinunt,  &c.,  it  projects  beyond  the  youfigesl  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Just  as 
in  Phanerogams,  the  leaves  and  the  rudimentary  branches  are  not  developed  from 
single  cells  of  the  growing- point,  but  from  groups  of  cells  which  include  both  the 
superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  primary  tissue. 

The  branching  of  the  stem  of  Lycopodmm  may  be  generally  described  as  being 
dichotomous,  although,  according  to  Hegelmaier,  the  first  development  of  a  branch 
begins  in  many  cases  at  the  side  of  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem.  In  all  cases, 
however,  this  takes  place  above  the  youngest  leaves  without  any  reference  to  their 
position,  and  herein  it  differs  from  the  branching  of  Phanerogams.  According  to 
Cramer  two  new  growing  points  of  equal  activity  are  formed  side  by  side  upon  the 
flat  apical  surface  of  Z.  Selago,  and  they  in  turn  develope  dichotomously,  and 
Hegelmaier  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  the  vegetative  shoots  of  heterophyllous 
species  (Z.  complanalum,  ckamacyparissus).  In  these  cases  then  true  dichotomy 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rudiment  of  the  branch  appears  as  a  lateral  pro- 
tuberance from  the  projecting  growing  point  of  the  vegetative  shoots  of  Z,  davatum 
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and  annolinum  and  of  the  creeping  shoots  of  L.  tnundalum;  yel  it  arises  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  branching  may  be  regarded  as  being  closely  allied  Co  dichotomy. 
The  bifurcation  of  the  fertile  branch  of  Z.  alpinum  presents  another  form  of 
dichotomy  (false  dichotomy),  for  here  the  growing-point  is  extended  by  the  develop- 
ment of  two  new  growing  points,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side  of 
it;  the  central  one  then  ceases  its  activity,  whereas  that  of  the  two  lateral  ones 
commences,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  parent  shoot  becomes  indistinguishable.  Those 
Lycopodiese  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  which  resemble  the 
Selaginellese  {L.  complanalum,  ckamacyparissvi),  branch  in  one  plane  only,  which 
coincides  with  that  of  the  larger  leaves;  whereas  those  species  which  have  their 
leaves  arranged  spirally  or  in  whorls,  branch  in  various  intersecting  planes.  Hegel- 
maier  recognised  the  bulbib  which  occur  in  several  species  (Z.  Selago,  lucidum, 
reJUxum)  as  being  peculiarly  modified  branches.  They  arise  on  the  shoot  in  the 
place  of  leaves.  They  fall  off  of  themselves,  and  are  provided  with  a  few  leaves  and 
a  rudimentary  root. 

Since  the  leaves  are  closely  placed  by  the  side  of  and  above  each  other  from  the 
first,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  stem,  there  are  no  internodes  (as  also  in 
Ophiogiossum,  Marallia,  Aspidium,  hotUs) ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  outer  cortical 
layer  of  the  stem  is  genetically  connected  with  the  tissue  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  become  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  subsequent  intercalary 
growth,  and  in  many  cases  the  base  of  the  leaf  becomes  sharply  defined  from  the 
stem. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  leaves  of  Lycopodieae  appear  as  multicellular  lateral 
protuberances  of  considerable  breadth  upon  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem.  They 
grow  at  first  apically,  but  this  soon  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  hair-like 
prolongation  ;  all  further  growth  is  intercalary  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  size  and 
form  of  the  leaves  are  very  different  in  the  various  species,  but  they  are  always 
simple  unbranched,  and  not  stalked  but  sessile  with  a  narrow  base.  Occasionally 
their  surfaces,  with  the  exception  of  the  free  apices,  are  closely  applied  to  the  stem 
(as  is  the  case  in  Thuja),  but  more  commonly  the  leaves  are  quite  free.  They  are 
acicular,  or  at  any  rate  of  small  width,  and,  as  in  all  Dichotomeae,  a  mid-rib  only  and 
no  lateral  veins  is  present. 

The  phyllotaxis  is  sometimes  verticillate,  sometimes  spiral,  and  both  kinds  may 
occiu-  on  the  same  plant  The  whorls  may  consist  of  pairs  of  leaves  which 
decussate,  or  of  three,  four,  or  more,  and  are  arranged  in  creeping  stems  on  zones 
the  planes  of  which  are  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  stem.  The  number  of  leaves 
in  a  whorl  varies  even  on  (he  same  shoot.  According  to  Hegelmaier,  the  whorls  are 
true  ones;  the  leaves  composing  them  are  developed  simultaneously  and  at  the  same 
level  at  the  pundum  vegetalionh.  Where  the  phyllotaxis  is  spiral  it  is  so  from  the 
first,  and  the  divergence  undergoes  no  important  modification.  The  small  and  very 
various  divergences  of  the  leaves  are  remarkable,  as  Braun  pointed  out;  he  foimd  in 
Z.  (lavalunt  the  following  divergences,  |,  ^^j,  \,  ^,  -^j  as  well  as  whorls  consisting 
of  from  four  to  eight  leaves ;  in  Z.  annolinum  they  were  ?,  J,  and  whorls  of  four  or 
five  leaves;  in  Z.  tnundalum  |  and  whorls  of  five  leaves  (fiot.  Zeit.  1872,  p.  815). 

The  much  bifurcated,  mulliangular,  thin  stem  of  Psilotum  grows  by  means  of 
a  ihreesided  apical  cell,  which,  according  to  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  forms  (in  the 
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gubtermnean  shoots)  three  spiral  rows  of  segments,  the  segmental  walls  advancing 
in  the  ^nodal  direction,  as  in  many  Mosses.  The  small  widely  separated  leaves, 
which  have  no  fibro -vascular  bundles,  are  borne  upon  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  bear 
DO  apparent  relation  to  its  branches. 

Psilolum  triquelrum  is  a  plant  perfectly  destitute  of  roots,  forming  however  a 
number  of  undeiground  shoots  which  serve  the  purpose  of  roots  and  are  extremely 
similar  to  them.  On  the  shoots  of  the  rhizome  which  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  detected  with  a  tens  minute  leaves  of  a  whitish  colour  and  acicular 
shape ;  the  deeper  root-like  shoots  have  a  blunter  end,  on  which  no  trace  of  leaves 
can  be  detected,  even  with  the  lens.  While  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  super- 
ficial shoots  corresponds  to  that  of  the  true  stem  of  these  plants,  in  these  deeper 
shoots  the  vascular  bundles  are  united  into  an  axial  group,  as  in  true  Toots.  The 
shoots  which  bear  visible  rudiments  of  leaves  may  turn  upwards,  become  green  and 
transformed  into  ordinary  foliage- shoots,  while  the  root-like  shoots,  which  are  more 
slender,  may  also  turn  upwards,  become  thicker,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  superficial  rhizome-shoots.  In  this  point  therefore  they  differ  at  once 
from  true  roots,  but  stilL  more  in  the  absence  of  a  root-cap.  They  terminate  in  an 
apical  cell,  which  forms  oblique  segments  alternating  in  different  directions.  The 
most  important  point,  however,  is  that  these  shoots  really  possess  rudiments  of  leaves 
which  consist  of  only  a  few  cells  and  do  not  project  above  the  sm'face,  but  remain 
concealed  in  the  tissue.  They  are  best  recognised  in  longitudinal  section,  when 
they  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  apical  cell  and  from  two  to  live  cells  with  the 
characteristic  arrangement  of  leaf-cells.  Similar  nidimentary  leaves  consisting  of 
but  few  cells  occur  also  on  the  ordinary  rhizome-shoots,  whcfe,  however,  they  do 
not  undergo  further  development,  especially  when  the  end  of  the  shoot  appears 
above  ground.  The  root-like  shoots  branch  like  the  ordinary  ones ;  a  cell  is  cut 
off  by  an  oblique  wall  from  one  of  the  youngest  segments,  and  forms  the  apical 
cell  of  the  new  shoot. 

The  other  genera  all  possess  true  roots.  In  the  Lycopodiese  with  creeping 
or  climbing  stems  they  arise  singly  and  dichotomise  in  rectangularly  intersecting 
planes  in  the  soil.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  the  Lycopodieae  witti 
erect  stems,  such  as  in  L.  Selago,  Phlegmaria,  uUcifolium,  the  roots  issue  in  a  tuft 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  which  is  somewhat  tubercular.  These  roots  originate  high 
up  in  the  stem,  as  high  as  five  centimetres  and  even  above  the  first  bifurcation 
according  to  Strasburger  ;  they  develope  at  the  periphery  of  the  axial  libro- vascular 
mass,  but  they  are  peculiar  in  that  they  grow  down  through  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  stem  and  even  dichotomise  there.     (Compare  with  Angiopieris,  p.  417,) 

The  Sporangia,  in  the  genus  J-ycopodium,  occur  singly  on  the  bases  of  the 
leaves  or  in  their  axils.  As  in  all  Dichotomese,  they  are  here  larger  than  in  the 
Ferns.  They  are  borne  on  short  broad  stalks,  and  the  capsule  is  somewhat  reniform,. 
its  longer  axis  lying  transversely  to  that  of  the  leaf.  They  open  by  means  of  a  slit' 
running  in  this  direction  over  the  apex,  two  valves  being  formed  which  remained 
united  at  the  base.  The  contained  spheroidal  or  tetrahedral  rather  small  spores  are 
numerous ;  they  all  have  the  same  shape  and  are  provided  with  a  sculptured  exosporc. 
After  I  had  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (1868)  that  the  sporangia  of 
the  Lycopodies  originate  as  multicellular  protuberances  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaves, 
Hh 
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Hegelmaier  and  Russow  have  confirmed  and  extended  the  observation.  They  are 
developed  from  a  small  group  of  epidermal  cells,  as  Goebel  has  shown,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  divisions,  they  soon  appear  as  flat  projections  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  leaf,  consisting  of  a  group  of  internal  cells  covered 
by  an  external  layer.  Tangential  divisions  take  place  in  the  epidermal  cells  by  means 
of  which  the  wall  becomes  two-layered,  and  the  upper  or  external  portion  of  the 
tapetum  is  formed,  the  tapetum  being  completed  by  similar  divisions  taking  place  in 


more  deeply  placed  cells :  the  archesporium  probably  consists  of  a  transverse  row  of 
cells;  these  undergo  division  and  form  a  rounded  mass  of  spore-mother- cells. 
These  cells  become  isolated,  their  walls  undergo  considerable  thickening,  and,  after  an 
indicated  division  into  two  they  form  four  chambers  (the  so-called  '  special  mother- 
cells '),  within  each  of  which  the  contained  protoplasm  surrounds  itself  with  a 
permanent  spore-wall.  It  is  not  until  the  projections,  spines,  &c.,  have  been 
developed  upon  this  wall  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers  of  the  mother-cells  are 
absorbed. 
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The  nature  of  ihe  sporangia  of  Psilolum  and  of  TmesipUris  is  in  many  respects 
obscure.  In  Psilotum  the  short  branches  which  bear  the  apparently  irilocular 
sporangia'  arise  as  lateral  papillae  on  the  growing  point,  and,  according  to  Juranyi, 
are  provided  with  a  three-sided  apical  cell  like  the  vegetative  branches.  A  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  runs  from  that  of  the  parent  shoot  to  the  papilla,  but  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  half  of  its  height.  The  two  small  leaves  of  this  fertile  branch, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  being  the  segments  of  a  single  leaf,  arise  seporately 
from  the  papilla  and  coalesce  at  a  later  period.  Even  at  a  tolerably  advanced  stage 
the  papilla  still  consists  of  undilTerentiated  tissue  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthers 
of  Phanerogams,  forms  parietal  layers  and  three  groups  of  spore-mother-cells ;  in 
this  way  three  loculi  are  formed,  which  are  separated  by  longitudinal  walls  and  an 
axial  mass  of  tissue,  and  which  project  considerably  on  the  exterior.  I  regard  these 
three  loculi  as  so  many  sporangia  which  are  formed  in  the  apical  part  of  the  fertile 
shoot  lo  which  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  extends.  In  TmesipUris  the  spo- 
rangium, which  is  apparently  divided  into  two  loculi  by  a  transverse  septum,  is  borne 
upon  a  small  lateral  branch  which  bears  a  leaf  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 


Hiilohgy",  The  Epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  L.  annoliaum,  c/a-vatum,  and  Silage, 
Is  provided  with  stomata  on  both  surfaces;  the  stomata  are  often  arranged  in  small 
groups.  The  leaves  of  the  heterophyllous  species  which  have  them  arranged  in  four 
rows,  possess  stomata  on  their  inner  surface ;  stomata  occur  on  the  outer  surfaces 
of  those  portions  of  the  leaves  which  adhere  to  the  stem  and  which  are  directed 
towards  the  earth.  The  epidermis  of  the  root  is  sometimes  strongly  cuticularised,  as 
in  L.  cla-valum. 

The  Fundamental  7ijiue  of  the  stem  consists  of  cells  which  are  sometimes  thin-walled 
throughout,  as  in  L.  iitundalum,  but  usually  the  inner  layers  have  thick  walls,  and  are 

*  [This  has  been  cleaied  up  by  Goebi.1  (Beilr.  z.  vergl.  Entwick.  der  Sporangien,  Bol.  Zeit. 
188O.  He  finds  that  the  'trilocular  sporangium'  ol  Psilolum  is  really  a  group  of  three  sporangia, 
each  of  which  contains  primarily  a  unicellular  archesporium,  from  which  a  two-layered  tapetum  is 
Eubsequendy  derived,  as  also  the  mother-<»lls  of  the  spores.  The  '  loculi '  of  the  apparently  bilocular 
sporangia  of  TmtiipUra  are,  like  those  of  Psilolum,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  their  development, 
really  distinct  sporangia.] 

*  [For  further  details  see  De  Bary's  Vergleichende  Anatoinie,  1877.] 
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prosencbyuMtous,  or  even  sclerencliymatous,  though  they  oever  become  brown  like 
those  of  the  Ferns  (Fig.  jj8). 

The  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  is  sharply  defined  from  the  ground  tissue  bjr  a  well- 
developed  bundle-sheath  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  layers  of  cells.  In  the  leaves 
of  the  heterophyllous  speaes  air-cavities  exist,  and  they  are  found  also  in  the  stem 
of  L.  inunJatum,  In  this  species  Hegelmaier  found  gum-canals  in  the  stem  and  leaves 
(one  in  the  mid-rib),  which  are  formed  by  the  gradual  separation  of  cells  from  each 
other.  The  bordering  cells  project  into  the  canal  like  varicose  hairs.  In  L.  onnelinum 
such  canals  occur  only  in  the  fertile  branch. 

The  Fiim-vaicular  BunJUi  of  the  Lycopodieae  are  very  characteristic.  In  the  stem 
and  in  the  root  there  is  a  large  axial  cylinder  which  has  usually  a  circular  outline. 
In  this  (Fig.  ;i8]  lie  bands  of  xylem  which  are  either  isolated  or  united  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  form  figures  which  would  be  symmetrically  bisected  by  an  axial  longi- 
tudinal section.  Transverse  sections  taken  at  difierent  heights  show  the  xylem  arranged 
in  different  patterns,  for  the  bands  anastomose  in  their  course.  These  bands  of  xylem 
consist,  like  those  of  Ferns,  of  tracheldes  which  are  pointed  at  the  ends,  which  are 
wider  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges  of  the  bundle,  and  which,  when  they  are  narrow, 
have  round  pits,  when  broad,  the  pits  are  fissure-Mke.  Small  spiral  vessels  (proto-xylem 
cells)  are  to  be  found  at  (he  edges  of  the  bands  of  xylem.  In  creeping  and  oblique  stema 
the  concavity  of  the  bands  is  always  directed  upwards.  These  bands  are  embedded  in 
a  mass  of  small-celled  phloem,  in  which  rows  of  wider  cells  lying  between  the  xylem 
bundles  occur.  Although,  according  to  Hegelmaier,  these  cells  possess  no  sieve-plates, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  sieve-tubes. 

The  ' prolo-phloem  cells'  (bast-fibres)  lie  toward  the  exterior  between  the  ends 
of  the  xylem  bundles.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements  recalls  that  of  the  axial 
cylinder  of  roots.  Within  the  bundle-sheath  are  several  layers  of  rather  Urge  cells 
which  invest  the  peripheral  phlolJm ;  to  these  Hegelmaier  has  given  the  name  of 
'  phlo£m-sheath,*  and  probably  they  truly  correspond  to  the  layer  occurring  in  Ferns 
to  which  the  same  name  has  been  given.  I  maintain  the  view  which  I  formerly  ex- 
pressed that  the  axial  cylinder  of  the  stem  of  the  Lycopodiez  consists  of  several 
fibro-vascular  bundles  which  have  coalesced ;  for  Hegelmaier's  argument  against  it,  that 
the  bands  of  xylem  are  not  isolated  throughout  their  whole  extent,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  and  moreover  the  resemblance  between  the  axial  cylinder  of  the  stem  and 
that  of  the  root  supports  my  view.  Each  leaf  contains  a  single  thin  fibro-vascular  bundle 
of  very  simple  structure,  which  runs  very  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  through 
the  cortex,  to  become  connected  lower  down  with  the  margin  of  one  of  the  xylem 
bundles  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  Pjilotum  contain  no  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Ac- 
cording to  Russow  the  xylem  of  the  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  stem  forms 
an  angular  hollow  cylinder  at  the  projecting  angles  of  which  are  groups  of  narrow  spiral 
vessels. 

The  axial  cylinder  is  caullne :  it  can  be  followed  in  the  procambial  condition  to  just 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  stem.  The  rows  of  spiral  cells  are  first  formed  within  the 
xylem  bands,  with  which  the  similar  elements  in  the  bundles  of  the  leaves  become  con- 
nected (Fig.  317)  long  before  the  development  of  the  tracheites. 


Order  II.     Ligulat.e'. 

I.  Tbt  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore).  Like  the  Rhizocarpese  among  the 
Filicinex,  the  LigulatEe,  including  the  genera  Selaginella  and  Isofles,  are  distinguished 

'  Hofmrister,  Vergleich.  Unlers.  1851. — CGennination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Highn  Cryptogamia,  Ray  Soc.) — Hofroeisler,  Entwick.  der  Isoeiis  lanatris,  in  Abhand.  d.  Kdnigl. 
Sachs,  der  Wiss.  IV.  1855.— Kigeli  und  Leitgeb,  iiber  Entstehung  und  Wochsthum  der  Wuneln,  in 
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among  the  DichotomcEe  in  (hat  they  possess  spores  of  iwo  kinds,  the  macrospores 
and  the  microspores.  As  in  the  RhizocarpeEe  so  here  the  carrying  back  of  sesual 
differentiation  to  the  development  of  the  spores  is  associated  with  this  peculiarity, 
th^  the  spores  in  germinating  seem  Co  attain  their  object,  the  formatioD  of  re- 
productive  organs,  as  directly  as  possible,  for  the  prothaJUum  is  not  a  plant  capable 
of  independent  growth  but  a  development  of  tissue  within  the  spore.  The  mode 
in  which  this  is  brought  about  in  the  Ligulatse  differs  in  ^essential  points  from 
that' obtaining  among  the  Rhizocarpese. 

The  Microsports  of  Isoi'les  and  Selaginella  do  not  produce  the  mother-cells  of 
the  antherozoids  immediately  from  their  contents,  as  was  formerly  thought.  To  the 
treatise  of  Millardet  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
so  important  in  connection  with  the  relationship  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  to  the 
Gymnosperms,  that  at  the  period  when  the  microspores  are  ripe,  their  contents  are 
transformed  into  a  mass  of  tissue  consisting  of  but  few  celts.    One  of  these  cells 


(piDUuUInn  oT  MiUudflJ  i 


remains  sterile,  and  may  be  considered  a  rudimentary  prothallium ;  while  from  the 
others  originate  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids,  and  these  may  therefore  be 
looked  on  as  a  mdimentaiy  antheridium. 

The  microspore  of  Isoi'les  lacuslris  breaks  up,  after  hibernation,  into  a  very 
small  sterile  cell  and  a  large  one  comprising  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  contents 
(Fig.  319  A — C).  The  former  {v\  cut  off  by  a  firm  wall  of  cellulose,  does  not 
undergo  any  further  considerable  changes ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  splits  up 
into  four  primordial  cells  without  cell-walls,  of  which  the  two  ventral  ones  produce 

nsgell's  Beitr.  z.  Wiss.  Bot.  IV.  1867.— A.  Bmun,  iiber  Jioe(«,  in  Monatsber.  A.  Berl.  Akad.  1863.— 
Milde,  Filiccs  Europe  et  Allantidis,  Leipzig  1867.— Millardet,  le  prolhallium  mile  des  crypt,  vase. 
Strasbtirg  i  S^g.—PfefTer,  Entw.  dcs  Keims  der  Gatlung  Selagiittlla  in  Honstcin's  Bot.  Abhaad.  IV. 
1871.— Janciewslti,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873,  p.  4^(. — Tachisliakoff,  iibcr  Sporcnentwickelung  von  IsoBa,  in 
Nuovo  Gioraale  bol,  Ital.  1873.— Rusbow.  Vergl.  Unlera,  Petersburg  l8j».—[Braun,  Utb.  Blatt- 
Elellung  und  Veriweigung  bei  StlagUulla,  Sitzber,  d.  bol.  Vcr.  d.  Prov.  Brandenburg,  1874. — Hegel- 
maier,  Zur  KeDnl.  einigcr  Lycopodinen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1874.— Treub,  Recherches  Bur  les  orgmes  de  la 
v^g^Ution  da  SilagintUa  Marlinsii.  1877.] 
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each  two  an  thefozo  id -mother- cells,  and  therefore  four  in  all.  Pfeffer  has  conlirmed 
the  staiements  of  Millardet  that  in  Se/agirulla,  long  before  the  spores  escape  from 
the  sporangium,  a  small  sterile  cell  is  first  of  all  separated  by  a  fitra  wall,  while  the 
Other  large  cell  breaks  up  into  a  ntmiber  (6  lo  8)  of  primordial  cells  (Fig.  331  A — D), 
He  found,  however,  their  arrangement  different  in  Sdaginella  Martensii  and  caulescent 
from  that  which  Millardet  described  in  the  case  of  S.  Kraussiana,  a  variation  which 
eeems  immaterial  when  compared  with  similar  differences  in  the  antheridium 
of  Ferns.  The  essential  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  observers  con- 
sists in  this : — that,  according  to  Millardet,  only  two  of  the  primordial  cells  produce 
the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids,  vrhich  then,  increasing  in  number,  cause  the 
absorptionof  the  rest  of  the  primordial  cells,  and  fill  up  the  spore;  while  Pfeffer  foimd, 
In  his  species,  that  all  the  primordial  cells  underwent  further  division,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  antherozoids.  As  to  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  antherozoids  they  were  both  in  accordance.  In  Isoiles  the  antherozoids 
are  long  and  slender,  attenuated,  and  splilting  up  at  both  ends  into  a  tuft  of  long 
slender  cilia;  in  Selaginella  they  are  shorter,  thick  behind,  finely  drawn  out  in 
front,  and  divided  there  into  two  long  fine  cilia.     In  the  perfectly  mature  condition 


the  antherozoids  are  rolled  up  into  an  elongated  helix  or  into  a  short  spiral.  The 
mode  of  their  formation  in  the  mother -cells  is  the  same  in  both  genera,  and  agrees 
tn  essential  points  with  that  of  Ferns,  A  cell-nucleus  is  not  present  at  the  time 
when  the  antherozoid  is  first  formed;  the  contents  of  the  cell  are  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ;  the  antherozoid  originates  from  a  shining  scarcely  granular  mass  of 
protoplasm  which  encloses  a  vacuole,  the  cilia  at  one  end  being  formed  first,  and 
the  spiral  body  becoming  differentiated  from  before  backwards  by  a  kind  of  split- 
ting of  the  protoplasm.  The  antherozoid  is  originally  curved  spirally  round  the 
central  vacuole ;  this  latter,  surrounded  by  a  fine  membrane,  not  unfrequently 
remains  attached  (o  the  posterior  end  of  the  antherozoid  after  it  has  escaped,  and 
is  carried  along  by  It.  The  movement  does  not  last  longer  than  five  minutes  in 
the  antherozoids  of  Jsoiles,  in  Selagiru/la  from  one-half  lo  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  From  the  commencement  of  germination  till  the  complete  maturity  of  the 
antherozoids  there  is,  in  IsoeUs,  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks ;  the  same  period 
from  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  is  necessary  in  Selaginella. 

The  Macrospores  produce  the  female  prothalMum,  which  is  an  endogenous  struc- 
ture in  a  still  higher  degree  even  than  is  the  case  In  the  Rhizocarps.    In  this  respect 
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and  in  the  mode  of  its  development,  it  shows  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  tissue 
that  fills  np  the  embryo-sac  of  Gymnosperms,  and  even  of  Angiosperms.  In  Tsoila 
Ihe  cavity  begins  to  be  filled  with  cellular  tissue  a  few  weeks  after  the  escape  of  the 
macrospores  from  the  decaying  macrosporangium ;  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are  all  at 
first  naked  (without  cell-wall) ;  they  appear  to  become>  enclosed  in  firm  cell-waUs 
only  when  the  whole  cavity  of  the  endospore  is  filled  with  them  (Fig.  330).  In 
the  meantime  the  endospore  thickens,  becomes  dififerentiated  into  layeis,  and 
assumes  a  finely  granular  appearance,  phenomena  which,  as  Hofmeister  insists,  are 
exhibited  in  like  manner  in  the  embryo-sacs  of  Coniferse.     The  spherical  pro- 


thallinm  now  swells  up,  the  three  convergent  edges  of  the  exospore  burst  length- 
wise and  thus  form  a  three-rayed  fissure,  where  the  prothallium  is  covered  only 
by  the  membranous  endospore;  this  also  peels  oflf,  and  softens,  finally  exposing 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  prothallium.  At  its  apex  appears  the  first  arche- 
gonium ;  if  this  is  not  fertilised,  several  others  are  subsequently  fonned  at  its  side. 
In  Selagimlla,  even  when  the  macrospores  are  still  lying  in  the  sporangium,  the 
apical  region  is  found  to  be  clothed  with  a  small-celled  meniscus-shaped  mass  of 
tissue  which  is  probably  formed,  during  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  by  the  division 
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of  an  accumulation  of  protoplasm.  This  tissue  afterwards  produces  the  archegonia, 
and  is  therefore  the  true  prothallium ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  dissemination  free 
cell-foTmation  begins  beneath  it  in  the  spore-cavity,  finally  filling  up  the  whole  cavity, 
and  forming  a  large-celled  tissue,  which  Pfeffer,  supported  by  considerations  with 
which  I  also  agree,  compares  to  the  endospenn  of  Angiosperms,  and,  following 
ijiis  analogy,  calls  by  the  same  name.  At  the  period  of  fertilisation  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  embiyo,  the  macrospores  of  Stlagitulla  contain,  therefore,  both 
a  prothallium  and  an  endospenn.  The  formation  of  the  archegonia  begins  even 
before  the  rupture  of  the  exospore,  which  occurs  in  this  genus  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  IsoHles.  The  first  archegonium  originates  at  the  apex  of  the  prothallium ;  the 
others  arise,  whether  the  first  is  fertilised  or  not,  in  centrifugal  succession  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  prothallium. 

In  both  genera  the  archegonium  originates  by  division  of  a  superficial  cell 
parallel  to  the  surface ;  the  upper  of  the  two  new  cells  divides  into  four  cells  placed 
crosswise,  each  of  which  splits  by  an  oblique  division  into  two,  one  lying  over  the 
other;  in  this  way  the  reck  is  formed,  consisting  of  four  rows,  each  of  two  cells 
in  Selaginella,  and  of  four  cells  in  hoiUs.  The  lower  of  the  first  two  cells  sends 
out  a  narrow  prolongation  between  the  neck-cells,  which  becomes  the  canal-cell 
of  the  neck  (Fig.  331  II).  The  lower  larger  portion,  the  central-cell  according 
to  Janczewski,  then  has  a  small  portion  of  its  protoplasm  cut  off  which  corresponds 
to  the  ventral  canal-cell  of  the  other  Archegoniata,  the  remainder  constituting  the 
oosphere.  The  two  canal-cells  become  mucilaginous  and  are  extended  from  the 
opened  neck  so  as  to  permit  the  access  of  the  antherozoids  to  the  oosphere. 

a.  The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore).  The  Dtvtlopmmt  of  the  Embryo. 
The  first  division  of  the  oospore  {formation  of  the  basal  wall)  differs  from  that  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  uking  place  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  archegonium. 
According  (o  Hofmeister,  each  of  the  two  cells  first  formed  is  divided  in  IsoHUs 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  first  division,  the  relation  of  which  to 
the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  the  stem,  and  the  foot  of  the  embryo,  requires  yet 
further  elucidation'.  The  formation  of  the  embryo  of  Selaginetla  has  recently 
been  investigated  in  detail  by  Pfeller.  From  an  elongation  of  the  upper  half 
(hypobasal)  of  the  oospore  is  formed  the  Suspensor,  a  body  which  is  wanting  in  all 
other  Cryptogams,  but  universally  present  in  Phanerogams,  and  through  which  Sela' 
gintUa  conset)uently  approaches  flowering  plants.     The  suspensor  seldom  r 


'  [According  to  BnichmanD  (Jeoaiscbe  Zeitschrill,  1874)  the  upper  (epibasal)  cell  grows 
rapidly  towards  the  neck  of  the  Archegonium  and  produces  the  apex  of  ibe  stent  and  the  lir^t  leaf 
(cotyledon)  ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cotyledon  a  cell  giowa  out  and  gives  rise 
to  the  'liguU,'  and  it  is  the  cells  lyint;  immediately  at  the  base  of  this  oi^an  which  constitute  the 
growing  point  of  the  stem.  The  lower  (hypobasal)  of  the  two  primary  cells  grows  slowly  downwards 
into  the  spore,  forming  the  foot;  from  the  superficial  cells  of  that  part  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  growing  point  of  the  stem  the  primary  root  is  developed.  From  the  more  recent 
nsearches  of  Kienitz-Gerloff  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1S81)  it  appears  that  the  first  divisions  of  the  oospore 
resemble  those  in  the  Filicbex  (see  nipra,  p.  416).  The  two  anterior  superior  (epibasal)  octants 
give  rise  to  the  cotyledon,  the  two  posterior  (hypobasal)  superior  octants  to  the  root,  and  the  four 
inferior  to  the  foot.  The  ligula  is  developed  from  one  of  the  cotyledonary  octants ;  from  the  root- 
octants  a  cotyledonary  sheath  is  also  developed.  He  does  not  agree  with  Bruchmonn  that  the  root 
has  an  exogenous  origin.] 
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a  simple  celt-;  a  smaller  or  larger  nnmber  of  divisions  usually  takes  place  in  its 
lower  part  (Fig,  33a,  A — D).  The  embryo  itself  originates  from  the  lower  (epibasal) 
half  of  the  oospore.  By  the  elongation  of  the  suspensor  and  the  compression  and 
absorption  of  the  suirounding  cells,  the  embryo  is  forced  into  the  endosperm,  in 
which  it  now  undergoes  fiirther  development,  as  in  Phanerogams.  In  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  embryo  (epibasal  cell)  two  segments*  are  in  the  meantime  fonned  by 
the  wall  II  (transverse  wall);  out  of  each  proceeds  an  embryo-leaf  (cotyledon), 
and  a  longitudinal  half  of  the  hypocotyledonary  segment  of  the  stem.  The  foot  and 
root  originate  besides  from  the  right  segment,  and  in  the  left  (in  the  figure)  segment 
is  formed  the  two-sided  apical  cell  of  the  stem  (Fig.  33a,  A,  £).  While  the  two 
segments  are  becoming  transformed  by  a  number  of  cell-divisions  into  masses  of 
cells,  of  which  an  inner  mass  very  soon  separates  itself  as  the  procambium  of  the 
axial  bundle  and  a  peripheral  mass  as  dermatogen  and  periblem,  a  swelling  is 
produced  laterally  beneath  the  first  leaf,  forming  the  foot*;   by  its  increase  the 


stem  is  forced  over  to  the  other  aide  (that  of  the  younger  segment);  so  that  the 
apex  comes  to  lie  horizontally,  and  afterwards  is  even  directed  upwards  (Fig.  331  /); 
and  finally  the  bud,  with  its  first  leaves,  the  cotyledons,  grows  out  upright  from 
the  apical  part  of  the  macrospore  when  the  embryo  begins  to  increase  in  length. 
The  first  root  is  formed  a  considerable  time  afterwards  between  the  foot  and 
the  suspensor.  It  is  lateral,  and  its  apical  cell  is  formed  from  an  inner  cell  of 
the  right  segment;  but  the  first  layer  of  its  root-cap  originates  from  the  splitting 
into  two  layers  of  the  overlying  dermatogen ;  the  later  layers  of  the  root-cap  arise 
from  the  apical  cell  of  the  root  itself. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Pleris  and  Sahinia  the  position  of  the 
apical  cell  of  the  growing  stem  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  90°  with  respect  to 

'  [Tlere  Is  reason  to  believe  that  four  octants  are  fonned  from  the  epibasal  cell  u  in  the  other 
Vascular  Ciyplogams.] 

'  [On  the  propriety  of  regarding  this  organ  as  the  morphological  equivalent  of  the  foot  of  the 
other  Vascular  Cryptogams,  see  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1878.] 
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that  of  the  embryo.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Silagineila  ;  the  apical 
cell,  which  lies  between  the  rudiments  of  the  first  two  leaves,  is  divided  by  walls  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  four-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  (Fig.  332  C,  D),  the  segments  of 
which  arise  in  decussate  pairs.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  segment  a  second  four^sided 
apical  cell  is  now  formed  by  a  curved  wall  with  the  convexity  turned  towards  the 
primary  apical  cell,  so  that  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  two  apical  cells  cuts 
at  right  angles  the  common  median  line  of  the  first  leaves,  and  that  of  the  original 
two-sided  apical  cell.  Each  of  the  two  four-sided  apical  cells  now  developes  into 
a  branch ;  but  neither  of  the  branches  continues  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  the 
hypoco^ledonaiy  axis;  the  branching  therefore  takes  place  immediately  above 
the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  four-sided  apical  cells  of  the  two  rudimentary 
branches  are  soon  transformed  into  two-^ded  apical  cells  each  forming  two  rows 
of  segments. 


Lir 


The  first  formation  of  all  the  organs  and  the  first  branching  always  take 
place  before  the  protrusion  of  the  embryo  from  the  spore. 

ExUmal  Differ eniiation.  The  Sl<m  is  distinguished  in  IsoHlet,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  by  its  extraordinarily  small  growth  in  length,  with  which  is  connected,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases  (OphioglosscK,  Maraltiaceas,  and  many  Ferns),  an  atisence  of 
branching;  no  internodes  are  formed,  the  leaves  with  broad  bases  of  insertion  con- 
stituting a  thick  rosette,  widiout  leaving  between  them  any  surface  of  the  stem  bare. 
The  upper  region  of  the  stem,  which  is  furnished  with  leaves,  has  the  form  of  a 
shallow  funnel,  depressed  in  the  centre  or  apex  (Fig.  333).  The  long- continued 
increase  in  thickness,  which  distinguishes  the  stem  of  hoiks  from  that  of  all  Other 
Cryptogams',  is  brought  about  by  an  internal  layer  of  meristem,  surrounding  the 

'  Compare  what  bas  been  said  already  about  BoTryehium  and  what  follows  about  Lrpidodndroit. 
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central  vascUtar  body,  and  continually  producing  new  layers  of  parenchyma  on 
the  outside.  This  lakes  place  especially  in  two  or  Uiree  directions,  so  that  two  or 
three  corresponding  masses  of  tissue  are  formed,  slowly  dying  off  on  the  outside, 
between  which  lie  as  many  deep  furrows  meeting  on  the  under  surface  of  the  stem. 
From  these  a  large  number  of  roots  are  produced  in  rows  in  acropetal  succession. 

In  the  Selaginellese  the  stem  remains  slender,  but  lengthens  rapidly,  branching 
profusely,  and  forms  distinct  intemodes.     The  end  of  the  stem  rises  above  the 
youngest  leaves  as  a  slender  cone.     In  Selaginella  a  tendency  prevails  to  sympodial 
scorpioid  development  of  the  branches  which  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  system  of 
abundantly  branched  shoots  developed  bilaterally  in  one  plane  attaining  a  definite 
,  outline,  and  a  corresponding  resemblance  to  a  compoundly  pinnate  leaf.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the  leaves  in  this 
genus,  the  general  habit  is  .mainly  dependent  on 
the   development  of  the   systems  of  branches. 
The  main  shoots  which  result  from  the  sympo- 
dial development  of  the  branches  may  creep  like 
rhizomes,  may  grow  obliquely  upwards,   may 
climb,  or  may  form  the  stems   of  arborescent 
and  fruticose  plants.     In  all  cases  the  repeated 
branchings  take  place   in  one  plane,   for   the        \ 
bilateral  symmetry  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
position  of  the  branches  and  in  the  phyUotaxis 
already  exists  in  the  growing  point. 

The  Leaves  are  always  simple,  unbranched, 
penetrated  by  only  a  single  fibro- vascular  bundle, 
terminating  in  a  simple  point,  and  ending,  in 
Selaginella,  in  a  line  awn.  The  largest  leaves 
Occur  in  Isoeles,  where  they  attain  a  length  of 
from  4  to  60  cm.  They  are  in  this  case  divided 
into  a  basal  part  or  sheath,  and  an  upper  part 
or  lamina.  The  sheath  does  not  entirely  em- 
brace the  stem,  but  rises  in  a  somewhat  trian- 
gular form  from  a  very  broad  insertion,  and  is 
acuminate ;  it  is  convex  behind  and  concave  in 
front,  where  there  is  a  large  depression,  the  Fovea, 

containing  the  sporangium ;  the  margin  of  this  depression  rises  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
membranous  outgrowth,  which  in  many  species  lies  above  the  sporangium  and 
envelopes  it,  the  Ve/um.  Above  the  fovea  and  separated  from  it  by  the  '  saddle,' 
lies  a  smaller  depression,  the  Foveola,  the  lower  margin  of  which  forms  a  lip,  the 
Labium,  while  from  its  bottom  an  apiculate  membranous  structure,  the  Ligule  (or 
Lingula),  with  a  cordate  base,  is  prolonged  beyond  the  foveola  (Fig.  334,  A).  The 
lamina  of  the  leaf,  containing  chlorophyll,  into  which  the  sheath  passes  above,  is 
narrow  and  thick,  almost  cylindrical,  but  flattened  in  front,  and  penetrated  by  four 
wide  air-canals,  which  are  divided  by  septa.  This  form  is  exhibited  by  the  fertile 
leaves  of  all  the  species  of  Isoe'ks  ;  a  rosette  of  such  leaves  is  produced  annually ; 
but  between  each  pair  of  annual  whorls  is  formed  a  whorl  of  imperfect  leaves,  which 
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consist,  in  /.  laeustris,  of  only  a  small  lamina,  but  in  the  terrestrial  species  are 
destitute  even  of  this,  and  are  simply  cataphyllary  leaves  (phyllades). 

The  leaves  of  Sdagintlla  are  never  more  than  a  few  millimetres  in  length,  and 
are  usually  cordate  at  the  base  with  a  narrow  insertion,  acuminate,  and  from  lanceo- 
late to  ovate  in  form.     In  the  greater  number  of  species  the  sterile  leaves  are  of  two 
different   sizes,  the   ventral   leaves   attached  to  the   under  or  shaded    side   of  the 
obliquely  ascending  stem  are  much  larger  than  the  dorsal  leaves  on  the  upper  side 
exposed  to  the  light  (Fig.  33s,  A).     Both  kinds  taken  together  form  four  longi- 
tudinal rows  {^ide  infra).    On  its  upper  side  and  near  the  base  each  leaf  bears  a 
ligule ;  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  sporan- 
gium is  below  this  on  the  fertile  leaves.    The  - 
fertile  leaves  form  a  quadrangular  terminal  spike, 
are  uniform  in  size,  and  usually  of  somewhat 
different  form  from  the  sterile  ones. 

Phylhtaxis.  In  Isoefes  the  rosettes  are  ar- 
ranged spirally,  with  the  divergences  f ,  ^,  -j^, 
j},  the  fractions  becoming  more  complicated 
the  larger  the  number  of  leaves  that  are  an- 
nually formed.  In  ,  the  species  of  Selagtrulia 
which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows, 
each  dorsal  and  ventral  leaf  form  together  a 
pair,  whose  median  plane,  however,  does  not 
intersect  that  of  the  next  pair  at  right  angles 
but  obliquely,  an  arrangement  which  is  often 
clearly  seen  on  old  shoots  of  S.  Kraussiana. 

The  Apical  Growth  of  the  stem  takes  place 
by  means  of  an  apical  cell '.    That  of  IsoiUs 
laeustris  is,  according  to  Hofmeister,  two-edged 
when  the  stem  has  two  furrows;  in  the  species 
with  three  furrows  it  is  a  three-sided  pyramid. 
In  young  plants  the  leaves  stand  accordingly 
in  the  first  case  in  two,  in  the  second  case  in 
three  rows;   but  later  the  phyllotasis  becomes 
more  complicated  and  spiral,  indicating  perhaps 
FTC.  33!  — !"=j>'"/*>  i-u„^i^„iia:  Ax^x^      (hat  Itt  thc  oldcr  stem  the  primary  walls  of  the 
tRii«  bfuini(  mkroipw.ni^Mi  iKc  nn.  lucm.     scgmeots  advancc  in  the  anodal  direction,  as  is 
the  case  in  those  Mosses  which  have  a  three- 
sided  apical  cell  and  a  complicated  phyllotaxis.    In  those  species  of  Silagtrutla  which 
have  the  leaves  in  four  rows,  the  apicsd  cell  of  the  stem  is,  according  to  Pfeffer,  two- 


'  [Hegelmaier  (Bol.  Zeitg.  1874)  was  unable  to  find  an  apical  cell  In  Itoitti  vtlala  or  in 
I.  Durini.  He  considera  that,  since  in  ceitain  Selnginellese  (5.  arbortsctnt,  PtrviUti,  Lyallii ;  Russow, 
Vergl.  Unters.)  there  is  not  a  single  apical  cell,  but  a  group  o(  dividing  cells,  and  in  S.  WalUehii 
(Slrasbutger,  Bol.  Zeilg.  1873)  there  are  two  apical  cells,  whereas  in  the  other  SetaEioelleie  there  is 
asingleapicalcell,  it  is  possible  that  similar  differences  may  exist  in  the  genus  7«oe(«,-  some  species 
having  a  single  apical  cell,  and  others  a  group.] 
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Bided'  (Fig.  336,^,^.  The  two  rows  of  segments  here  fonii  an  elevated  vegetative 
cone,  at  the  base  of  which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  tirst  appear  at  the  height  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  segment.  The  two  edges  of  the  apical  eel!  are  directed  upwards  and 
downwards  (on  the  obliquely  ascending  shoot).  The  relationship  of  the  leaves  to 
the  segments  has  not  yet  heen  entirely  made  out  The  two  leaves  of  each  pair  arise 
obliquely,  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  alternately  right  and  left  where  the  pairs 
cross  obliquely,  by  the  outgrowth  of  zones  of  cells,  each  of  which  embraces  about  a 
fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  Divisions  then  take  place  in  these  cells 
which  are  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards,  and  a  row  of  apical  cells  is 
thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  leaf  is  continued  (Fig,  336,  A), 
The  branchii^  of  the  shoot  is  effected  by  a  second  two-edged  apical  cell  being 
formed  from  the  youngest  segment  (Fig.  335,  C,  D),  a  wall  being  developed  in  it 
which  is  convex  to  the  existing  apical  cell  and  which  intersects  the  primary  wall 
below.    The  two  shoots  which  are  thus  formed  grow  right  and  left  of  the  previous 


direction  of  growth,  and  all  the  successive  branchings  take  place  in  one  and  the 
same  plane. 

The  Roots.  All  the  species  of  Selaginella  possess  true  roots ;  but  in  some, 
as  S.  Mariensxi  and  Krausstana,  they  arise  on  a  structure  which  Nageli  calls  the 
Rhisophore,  and  which  has  no  root-cap.  In  S.  Kramsiana  the  rhizophores  spring 
from  ihe  dorsal  side  of  the  stem,  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  weaker  of  each  pair  of 
branches,  curl  themselves  round  it,  and  then  grow  downwards ;  it  is  only  rarely 
in  this  species  that  two  of  these  organs  arise  near  one  another.  5.  Marltnsii,  on  the 
other  hand,  forms  at  each  branching  two  rhizophores,  one  on  the  dorsal  and  one  on 
the  ventral  side  (ihe  plane  which  passes  through  them  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  branching),  but  usually  only  the  ventral  one  undergoes  further  development,  while 
the  dorsal  generally  remains  in  the  form  of  a  small  protuberance.     The  rhizophores 


'  [Treab  has  shomi  (Recherchei  etc.  sat  U  SilegbuUa  Martinsii)  that  the  form  of  the  apical  cell 
is  very  varinble ;  it  is  sometimes  Iwo-sided  and  somelimes  three-sided  in  branches  of  the  same  plant.] 
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arise  very  near  the  puncium  vtgitalionU,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches ; 
unlike  the  roots,  (hey  are  exogenous  structures,  which,  when  young,  possess  a 
^tinct  apical  cell.  This  is  probably  two-sided  (it  is  four-sided  in  S.  Marlmtii), 
but  soon  ceases  to  form  new  segments,  the  further  growth  being  effected  by 
intercalaiy  division  of  the  segments  and  elongation  of  the  cells  which  proceed  from 
them.  After  the  cessation  of  the  apical  growth,  the  end  of  the  still  very  short 
rhizophore  swells  up  into  a  spherical  form;  its  cell-walls  become  thicker,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  swelling  the  first  rudiments  of  the  true  roots  originate,  which 
however  do  not  break  through  until  the  rhizophore  has  attained  such  a  length  by 
intercalary  growth  that  its  swollen  end  penetrates  into  the  ground.  The  cells  of  this 
terminal  part  become  disorganised  and  deliquesce  into  a  homogeneous  mucilage, 
through  which  the  true  roots  penetrate  into  the  ground.  The  rhizophores,  as  Pfeffer 
has  shown  (in  S.  Marlmsii,  inaqualifolia,  and  Imigala),  are  often  transfonned  into 
trae  leafy  shoots,  which  at  first  show  some  deviations  from  the  normal  structure  in 
their  leaves,  but  afterwards  continue  to  grow  as  normal  shoots,  and  even  produce 
sporangiferous  spikes. 

In  Selaginella  euspidaia,  and  some  Other  species,  there  are  no  rhizophores,  but 
roots  spring  immediately  from  the  places  nearest  the  ground  where  the  slem 
branches,  and,  like  the  rhizophores  of  S.  Marlmsii,  they  branch  even  before  they 
reach  the  ground.  These  roots  are  also  formed  very  early,  near  the  puncium  vegc- 
lalionis,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches  of  the  stem.  The  roots  which 
spring  immediately  from  the  stem,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from  the 
rhizophores,  branch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  planes  of  the  successive  branchings 
cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  branchings  of  the  roots  follow  one  another 
very  quickly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mother-root  are  densely  crowded ;  the  apical  cell  , 
is  difficult  to  detect,  but  is  probably,  like  those  of  the  stem  and  of  the  rhizophore, 
two-sided  (four-sided  in  S.  Martensii).  It  soon  ceases  to  form  segments;  the 
increase  of  length  of  each  branch  of  the  root  takes  place  therefore  almost  exclusively 
by  intercalary  growth.  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  roots  which 
proceed  from  the  furrows  of  the  stem  of  hogles,  and  which  branch  (by  true 
dichotomy)  three  or  four  times  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  anolher.  Nageli 
and  Leitgeb  &iled  to  find  in  them  any  apical  cell  distinguished  by  its  form  or  size, 
although  they  considered  the  existence  of  a  two-edged  apical  cell  probable '.  (See 
Fig.  138,  after  Hofmcister.)  In  JsoHtes  the  plane  of  the  first  dichotomy  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  stem,  in  Selagintlta  {euspidaia  and  ta'igala)  the  plane  of  branching 
is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  Sporangia  of  the  Ligulatee  are  of  considerable  size  in  proportion  to  the  leaf, 
and  are  home  on  short  thick  stalks.  Each  fertile  leaf  bears  a  single  sporangium 
which  always  lies  below  the  ligula  either  on  the  leaf  itself  (Jsoi'les),  or  in  its  axil,  or 
even  on  the  stem  {Selaginilla). 

The  sporangia  of  Isottts  are  sessile  in  the  fovea  of  the  leaf-sheath,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  a  narrow  base  (Fig.  334,  A).  They  are  unquestionably 
products  of  the  leaves ;  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fertile  rosettes  produce  only  macro- 

'  [According  to  Bruchmann,  ihere  is  not  a  single  apical  cell,  bnt  a  metistem  resembling  that  of 
some  PhaneTogams.] 
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Sporangia,  ihe  inner  ones  only  microsporangia,  the  fonner  containing  a  large  number 
of  macrospores.  Both  kinds  of  sporangia  are  imperfectly  chambered  by  bands  of 
tissue  (Iraieaila)  which  cross  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  side.  The  sporangia  Ao 
not  dehisce,  but  the  spores  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  wall. 

In  the  SelagirulltiB  the  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  roundish  capsules.  The 
macrosporangia  contain  usually  four,  less  often  two  or  eight  macrospores.  In  the 
division  of  Articulalae  the  lowermost  sporangium  only  of  a  spike  produces  macro- 
spores ;  in  the  other  divi»ons  there  are  several  macrosporangia.  The  sporangia  do 
not  take  origin,  as  Hofmeister's  older  accounts  would  seem  to  show,  from  single  cells 


of  the  epidermis,  but,  as  in  Lycopodium,  from  a  group  of  such  cells  (according  to 
Goebel'). 

The  sporangia  arise  on  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  immediately  above 
the  base  of  the  corresponding  leaves,  but  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  regarding 
ihem  as  cauUne  organs  as  Russow  does.  Like  those  of  Lycopodium,  they  at  first 
appear  as  flattened  proluberances  which  become  more  or  less  spheroidal  at  a  later 
period  and  finally  davate.  At  a  later  period  the  sporangia  appear  to  be  inserted 
in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  or  on  their  base.     The  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs 

'  [Beil.  z.  Vergl.  Entwick.  d.  Sporangien:  Dot.  Zcilg.  1881.] 
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beneath  the  sporangium  without  giving  off  a  branch  to  it.    By  repeated  divisions  of 
the  primary  cells  a  mass  of  tissue  is  fonned  which  is  differentiated  into  an  outer  layer 
of  cells,  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  and  an  internal  group  of  cells,  one  of  which  is 
the  archesporium ;  the  tapetum  (Fig.  337,  c)  is  formed  toward  the  free  surface  of  the 
sporangium,  from  cells  which  are  cut  off  from  the  archesporium,  and  it  is  completed 
toward  the  base  by  cells  which  are  cut  off  by  tangential  walls  from  the  cells  which 
surround  the  archesporium.    The  cells  forming  the  w^l  also  undergo  division  by 
walls  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  thus  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  comes  to  consist  of 
two  layers  (Fig.  337,  a,  i).     The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  produced  by  repealed 
divisions  of  the  archeaporial  cells.     These  cells  soon  become  isolated  and  round 
themselves  off,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  raicrosporangia,  they  all  divide,  after  an  indicated 
division  into  two,  into  four  tetrahedrally-p laced  spores  which  retain  their  relative 
positions  until  they  reach  maturity  (Fig.  337,  £,  g,  h).     In  the  macrosporangia,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  mother-cells  grows  more  strongly  than  the  rest ;  it  divides 
and  gives  rise  to  the  four  macrospores,  all  the 
other  mother-cells  remaining  undivided  but 
continuing   to  exist  (at  least  in  Selaginella 
inaquali/olia)  for  a  considerable  time.     The 
macrospores   are   arranged,    in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  division  of  the  mother-cells, 
as  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron,  an  arrange- 
ment which  persists  until  they  are  set  free. 
Very  commonly  weakly  macrospores  are  to  be 
found  in  otherwise  normal  spikes  of  sporangia. 
The  tapelum  persists  until  the  spores  are  ripe, 
whilst  in  the   case   of  Ferns  it  is  absorbed 
during  the  formation  of  the  spores. 

[In  the  case  of  holies,  it  has  been  shown 
FIG.  i^_A  ncvir  Hpc  nwrnpcnnEiun.  of  s,!a-  by  Tchistiakoff,  by  Hegelmaicr,  and  by  Goe- 
b«f-^^'i^™;. '''''''°™' *"""'*''  '^ '"'*'''  bel,  that  the  sporangium  arises  from  a  group 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  this  group 
including  cells  belonging  to  the  three  superficial  layers  of  their  tissue.  In  con- 
sequence of  cell-division  and  growth  the  sporangium  soon  appears  as  a  swelling 
in  the  fovea.  As  in  the  Selaginellese,  the  fibro- vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs 
beneath  ihe  sporangium  without  giving  off  a  branch  to  it.  The  most  deeply-placed 
cells  of  the  group  form  the  short  thick  stalk  of  the  sporangium ;  the  superficial  layer 
forms  its  wall ;  the  intermediate  layer  constitutes  the  archesporium,  from  which  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  as  well  as  the  trabecule  are  derived.  In  the  micro- 
sporangium  the  archesporial  cells  elongate  and  are  divided  by  walls  parallel  to  the 
free  surface  of  the  sporangium,  and  thus  rows  of  cells  are  formed.  Of  these  rows 
Bome  undergo  no  further  change,  and  these  form  the  trabeculae.  In  the  others, 
either  single  cells  or  groups  of  cells  increase  in  size  and  become  divided  by  both 
transverse  and  longitudinal  walls ;  these  divisions  produce  a  lapetal  layer  at  an  early 
stage  which  surrounds  each  group  of  spore- mother-cells.  The  differentiation  of  the 
macrosporangia  proceeds  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  here  the  sporogenous 
cells  of  the  archesporium  only  undei^o  such  divisions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
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fonnation  of  ihe  tapetum,  ihe  remaining  cells  being  spore -mother-cells.  The  tapetal 
cells  then  divide  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls,  so  that  the  spore-mother-cells 
come  to  lie  deeply  within  the  tissue  of  the  sporangium. 

In  the  macrosporangium  of  Isoeles  each  spore -mother-cell  divides  to  form  four 
macrospores ;  its  nucleus  divides  into  two  and  each  of  these  again  into  two,  before 
any  intervening  cell-wall  is  formed.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  mode  of  the 
division,  that  the  protoplasm,  as  in  the  delevopment  of  the  spores  of  Anlhoctros, 
begins  to  divide  bifore  the  nucleus.  The  spore- mother-cells  of  the  microsporangium 
divide  in  a  different  manner,  the  only  other  known  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  in 
the  pollen-mother- cells  of  Monocotyledons'.  In  them  the  nucleus  divides  into  two, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  cellulose 'wall  between  the  two  cells:  the 
nucleus  of  each  of  these  then  divides,  and  a  wall  is  formed  between  the  resulting 
cells.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  four  'special'  mother-cells  of  the  microspores 
are  produced.] 


Hittology*.  In  the  Selaginelleje,  to  which  group  the  following  remarks  more 
especially  apply,  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  consists  of  long  prose nchymatous  cells 
between  which  no  stomata  occur.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  have  often  beautifully 
sinuous  lateral  walls,  and,  like  those  of  the  Ferns,  Ihey  contain  chlorophyll  which 
occurs  in  these  cells  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  leaf  in  the 
form  of  large  granules,  only  a  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  cell  (Fig.  44).  The 
leaves  usually  possess  stomata  on  the  under  surface  only,  but  they  occur  pn  both  surfaces 
of  the  small  leaves  of  S.  pubacem.  In  several  species  (such  is.S.  iienophylla  and  Marteniii) 
single  epidermic  cells  occur  with  walls  so  thickened  that  the  lumen  is  almost  occluded. 
(Russow).  In  most  of  the  species  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  differs  from  that  of  the 
under  surface,  in  others  (5.  Gateolli,  Kmuiiiana)  the  epidermis  of  the  two  surfaces  is 
of  the  same  nature. 

The  Fundamrntal  Titaue  of  the  stem  consists,  as  in  Lyeepodium,  of  elongated  cells 
with  septa  which  are  either  oblique  or  transverse:  these  cells  retain,  however,  their 
thin  wails  and  large  cavities,  in  contrast  to  what  is  usually  the  case  in  the  LycopodiesE, 
the  hypodermal  layers  only  becoming  thick-wailed  (Fig,  340).  It  appears  that  the  cells 
of  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  consequently  those  of  the  other  tissues  also,  are  capable 


I  [Sirasburger,  Zellbildung  und  ZelllheilunE,  3rd  ed.,  1880,  p.  167,] 
'  [For  further  details  see  De  Bary,  Verfileichende  Anatomie,  1877.] 
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of  long-continued  growth  both  in  length  and  in  circumference,  which  accounts  for  the 
intervals  between  the  leaves  of  old  stems  and  for  considerable  thickness  of  the  stems 
themselves,  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  investigation  not  only  with  reference  to  these 
plants,  hut  also  to  the  LycofKidieae  and  many  Ferns.  It  is  a  striking  preculiarity  of  the 
Selaginellex  that  the  ground-tissue  (as  also  in  the  stem  of  Mosses)  presents  none  of 
the  usual  small  intercellular  spaces,  a  result  probably  of  the  prosenchymatous  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells.  This  is  compensated  for  by  the  development  of  a  large  air-cavity, 
which  everywhere  surrounds  each  lib ro- vascular  bundle  of  the  stem  (Figs.  34a  and  J41). 
This  cavity  is  traversed  by  transverse  rows  of  cells  forming  trabecule  attached  to  the 
bundle;  if  the  cells  are  somewhat  rounded,  the  bundle  appears  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  loose  spongy  parenchyma  (Fig.  339),  which  is  sharply  delincd  from  the  firm  compact 
ground-tissue.    The  ground-tissue  of  the  leaf  is  a  loose  spongy  parenchyma  containing 


chlorophyll ;  in  small  species  with  thin  leaves  this  tissue  is  developed  only  round  the 
single  libro-vascular  bundle  traversing  the  leaf,  so  that  at  the  margins  the  epidermis  of 
the  upper  and  that  of  the  under  surface  come  into  contact. 

The  Fibro-vajcular  Bundles,  one  or  more  of  which  traverse  the  stem,  are  cauline, 
like  those  of  the  Lycopodieie.  They  can  be  traced  in  the  form  of  procambium  beyond 
the  youngest  leaves  up  into  the  apes  of  the  stem  to  close  beneath  the  apical  cell.  The 
separate  bundles  coming  from  the  leaves  become  united  with  the  cauline  bundles  in 
these  plants,  as  in  the  Lycopodiez,  only  at  a  later  period.  In  their  composition  the 
fibro- vascular  bundles  resemble  Ihose  of  the  true  Ferns.  They  have  usually  an  elon- 
gated elliptical  form.  The  xylem  is  central,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  scalariform 
tracheldes,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  thin-walled  phloem  (Figs.  339,  J40),  The  very 
narrow  spiral  vessels  (Fig.  341)  which  are  the  primary  elements  of  the  xylem  lie  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bundle,  and  it  is  from  these  two  points  that  the  development 
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and  lignification  of  the  wider  trachetdes  proceed  (Fig.  jjs).  The  layer  of  phloem  which 
invests  the  xylem  is  itself  surrounded  by  two  or  three  layers  of  parenchymatous  cells, 
which  Russow  compares  to  the  phloem-sheath  of  the  Ferns,  but  which  must  at  any 
rate  be  regarded  as  forming  a  bundle-sheath  belonging  to  the  ground-tissue,  investing 
the  bundle  within  the  above-mentioned  air-cavity.  A  well-deiined  sheathing  layer  com- 
posed of  cells  with  folded  lateral  walls  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  stem  or  in  the  leaves. 
In  the  latter,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  delicate  and  of  simple  composition :  the 
xylem  consists  of  spiral  and  reticulated  tracbeides,  and  it  is  invested  by  a  scanty  phlofm. 
To  this  brief  description  must  be  added  a  few  words  with  respect  to  lioetei.  The 
short  stem  of  the  mature  plant  contains  an  axial  woody  body  which  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  bundle,  consisting  of  short  tracheldes  loosely  united,  with  spiral  or  reticulated 


thickening  bands,  and  of  delicate  parenchymatous  celts,  which  is  invested  by  a  layer 
of  clear,  shortly  prismatic  ceils  with  large  but  delicate  pits  on  their  walls :  these  Russow 
considers  to  represent  the  phloem.  The  bundles  appear  to  be  built  upon  the  collateral 
type,  the  phloem  forming  a  continuous  ring  external  to  the  xylem.  The  fibro-vascular 
bundles  proceed,  one  into  each  of  the  very  numerous  leaves  (Fig.  jjj)  and  into  the 
roots.    The  stem  of  loieiei  probably  does  not  possess  any  cauline  fibro-vascular  bundle  • 

'  [Hegelmaier  (Bol.  Zeitg.  t874)  and  Bruchmann  (Jenaiscbc  Zeilschrift,  1874I  are  of  opinion 
that  the  apica.1  portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  body  is  really  a  cauline  bundle.  De  Bary,  honever  (loc. 
til,),  does  not  accept  this  view.] 
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at  all;  it  would  apjwar  rather,  from  the  position  of  the  vessels,  that  the  axial  libro- 
vascular  body  consists  only  of  the  lower  (inner)  commencements  of  the  foliar  bundles, 
which  are  here  densely  crowded.  In  the  same  manner  the  basal  disc-like  woody 
body  may  consist  only  of  the  densely  crowded  commencements  of  the  bundles  of  the 
roots.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  class  of  Dichotome*  presents  two  extremes,  one 
in  Pjilatitm,  where  the  foliar  development  is  small,  and  where  there  are,  according  to 
Nageli,  no  foliar  bundles,  but  the  elongated  stem  forms  a  libru- vascular  bundle  belong- 
ing to  it  only;  the  other  in  Iioeia,  where  the  short  stem  possesses  no  cauline  fibro- 
vascular  bundle,  and  only  the  strongly  developed  leaves  have  one  each.  The  structure 
of  the  leaves  of  Uaetei  varies  according  as  the  species  grow  submerged  in  water,  in 
marshes,  or  on  dry  ground.  In  the  first  case  they  are  long  and  conical,  penetrated  by 
four  air-cavities  divided  by  septa  into  channels,  with  a  weak  libro -vascular  bundle  in 
the  axis  of  the  organ,  and  the  epidermis  destitute  of  stomata;  in  the  second  case  they 
are  similar,  but  provided  with  stomata  and  strands  of  hypodermal  fibres;  In  the  third 
case  the  epidermis  is  also  provided  with  stomata,  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  dead 
leaves  (phyllopodes)  form  a  firm  black  coat  of  mall  round  the  stem.  The  ground- 
tissue  is  not  separated  from  the  single  fibro-vascular  bundle  traversing  the  leaf  by  a 
bundle-sheath ;  according  to  Russow  it  forms  sclerenchyma  under  the  epidermis  which 
is  usually  colouiiess,  in  lioe'iti  Hjitrix,  and  darL  brown  sclerenchymatous  strands  which 
constitute  most  of  the  sheathing  portion  of  the  leaf. 

Subiequtnl  Continuoiu  Gra-uilb  in  Tbictneu  of  the  Stem.  Outside  the  layer  of  clear 
tissue  (phloem)  which  surrounds  the  central  woody  mass  of  the  stem  of  Isoilei  is  a 
layer  of  meristematic  cells  by  the  activity  of  which  the  stem  grows  in  thickness:  it 
forms  phloem-cells  internally,  thus  adding  to  the  fibro-vascular  mass,  and  cortical  paren- 
chymatous tissue  on  its  outer  side.  The  cortical  tissue  is  formed  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  fibro-vascular,  and  thus,  in  an  old  stem,  the  cortex  is  the  preponderating  tissue. 
This  meristematic  layer  is  evidently  not  analogous  to  the  cambium  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Conifers  inasmuch  as  it  forms  fibro-vascular  tissue  on  one  side  only,  whereas  in  these 
groups  of  plants  the  cambium  forms  fibro-vascular  tissues  on  both  surfaces,  xylem  in- 
ternally and  phloem  externally.  It  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  thickening-ring  of 
Dracftna  and  other  arl>Dresceot  Liliaccz  in  which  a  continuous  growth  in  thickness 
of  the  stem  occurs.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  isolated  bundles  are 
occasionally  formed  by  this  meristematic  layer  in  the  stem  of  Iiaetes.  Thus  Russow 
says  that  he  found  '  lying  round  the  central  woody  mass  of  the  stem  of  a  robust 
specimen  of  Iio'etei  lacujtrij,  but  separated  from  it  by  five  or  six  layers  of  cells  repre- 
senting soft-bast,  xylem  bundles  (consisting  like  the  central  xylem  of  shortly  fusiform 
cells  with  irregular  spiral  thickenings)  invested  both  on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside 
by  tabular  cells;  between  these,  the  bundles  radiating  from  the  central  woody  mass 
to  the  older  dead  leaves  are  disposed.'  No  connexion  could  be  traced  between  these 
bundles  and  either  leaves  or  roots, 

A  similar  but  much  more  considerable  growth  in  thickness  by  means  of  a  layer  of 
meristem  surrounding  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  has  been  recently  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Williamson  to  have  occurred  in  the  extinct  Lepidodmira  which  are  so  commonly 
present  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  which  are  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  Selaginelleae. 
In  these  plants,  however,  if  I  rightly  interpret  Professor  Williamson's  account,  it  appears 
that  a  phellogen  layer  also  existed  at  the  periphery  of  the  stem  in  correlation  with  the 
considerable  growth  of  thickness  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  internal  layer  of 
meristem.  These  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  probability  of  a  growth  in  thickness 
of  the  stem  of  Bolrycbium,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  growth  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
existing  Vascular  Cryptogams  because  they  are  less  highly  developed  than  their  remote 


[Pioresioi  W.  C.  Williamson  has  conltibuled  the  following  note  on  the  Oarbonlferoua  Iiroo- 
podiwen :— '  The  large  and  varied  gtoup  of  the  Lycopodiaceous  plnnU  of  the  Coal  Measures  exhibits 
to  many  modifications  tba.t  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  Iheir  characteristic  features.   But 
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so  far  as  the  L«pidodendroid  and  SigUlarian  foims  aie  conumed,  onr  British  form;  :ill  exhibit  one 
type  of  internal  organisation.  In  the  very  young  state  each  twig  has  a  central  bundle  of  scalarirorm 
vessels  surrounded  by  a  "bark,"  which  nsually  exhibits  an  inner  parenchymatous  layer  surrounded  by 
a  more  prosenchymatous  one,  which  is  again  invested  by  a  second  but  more  unequal  parenchyma. 
This  prosenchyma,  as  in  Calamilei,  increases  steadily  in  thickness  as  the  growth  of  the  stem 
advances,  until  il  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  tissue  of  the  bark.  Bundles  of  vessels  given 
off  by  the  central  vascular  aiis  proceed  to  each  of  the  leaves.  As  the  twig  enlarges,  the 
central  axis  almoil  invariably  expands  into  a  vascular  cylinder,  its  interior  becoming  occupied 
by  a  cellular  parenchyma  of  large  size,  and  which  now  occupies  the  position  and  exhibits  Ihe 
appearance  of  a  true  medulla.  The  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  appears  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  outermost  parenchyma  of  the  bark.  The  above  remarks  appear  to  reptesenl  the  common 
history  of  all  the  I.epidodcndroid  plants  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth.  BeyoDd  this  stEge 
their  histories  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  groups.  In  tome  forms,  t.g.  those  to  which  the 
Ilaloniae  belong,  the  branches  attain  considerable  dimensions  without  undergoing  any  great  change 
in  Iheir  internal  organisation  ;  but  In  others  a  new  development  of  vascular  tissue  invests  the  central 
cylinder  al  a  period  which  seems  to  have  varied  in  different  species.  This  new  growth  takes  place 
in  successive  layers,  which  are  arranged  in  vertical  laminie  disposed  in  radiating  planes  separated  by 
tracts  of  muriform  parenchyma ;  successive  additions  are  mode  to  the  outer  margins  of  the  woody 
wedges  previously  formed  through  the  agency  of  a  pseudo-cambial  layer  of  the  innermost  'bark.' 
These  exogenous  growths  continued  until  the  woody  zone  attained  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  larger 
trunks.  These  exogenous  layers  look  no  part  in  supplying  the  leaves  with  vessels.  The  foliar 
bundles  invariably  pass  through  them  on  their  way  from  their  source  in  the  inner  non-radiated 
vascular  cylinder  to  the  leaves.  It  being  now  admitted  that  Srigmaria  was  the  general  form  of  root 
of  Lepidodendroid  and  Sigillarian  types  it  is  necessary  to  correlate  its  tissues  with  those  of  the 
aerial  stem.  It  contains  a  "medulla"  surronnded  by  a  cylinder  composed  of  radialing  vascular 
laminie  separated  by  cellular  rays,  and  enclosed  in  a  thick  "bark."  Large  vascular  bundles  are  given 
off  from  the  vascular  wedges  to  supply  the  rootlets.  Thus  the  structure  of  Ihe  root  differs  from  that 
of  the  aerial  stem  in  two  ways.  (1)  The  inner  vascular  cylinder  of  the  latter,  characterised  by  the 
non-radiating  arrangement  of  its  vessels,  by  the  absence  of  "ctUular  rays,"  and  by  the  numerous 
foliar  bundles  which  it  gives  off  to  the  leaves,  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  former,  (i)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exogenous  zone  of  the  stem  is  prolonged  into  the  roots,  retaining  all  its  more  important 
features.  These  however  are  modified  in  two  ways — 1st,  in  the  absence  of  small  passages  for  the 
transmission  of  foliar  bundles  of  vessels;  and,  snd,  in  their  replacement  by  much  larger  spaces 
having  a  lenticular  section,  and  through  which  large  vascular  bundles,  directly  derived  by  enlargmg 
from  the  exi^enous  laminx  themselves,  pass  outwaids  to  the  succulent  rootlets.  The  rootlets  of 
Sligmaria  ficBida,  which  equally  belong  to  Sigillaria  and  to  Ltfadodendran,  have  a  very  remarkable 
internal  organisation,  identical  with  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  roots  of  recent  Lycopods. 
a  fact  which  affords  additional  confirmation  of  the  close  affinity  of  the  Sigillaria  and  the  Ltpi- 
doderulra.  That  Ltpidaslrabi  are  the  fruits  of  Lepidodendroid  plajits  is  certain.  Equally  so  is  it 
that  many  of  the  former  produced  microspores  in  the  upper  sporangia  of  each  cone,  and  macro- 
spores  in  those  occupying  its  basal  end.  The  incalculable  myriads  of  these  macrospores  found  in 
many  coals  render  it  probable  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  Lcpidos4robi  possessed  both  kinds 
of  spores ;  indeed  it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  of  ihem  did  otherwise.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  sporangia  of  these  fruits  ate  shrivelled  and  empty,  the  spores  having  been  sbed ;  and 
this  renders  it  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  character  wos'.'j 

'  [For  the  literature  of  the  Carboniferous  Lycopodiacex  see  Brongniart,  Archives  du  Mus. 
d'Hiit.  Nat.  vol.  I.  and  Joum.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  pp.  3-8.— King.  Edin.  New.  Phil.  joum.  vol.  XXXVI. 
-rHooker,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  II.— Cairuthers,  Monthly  Mic.  Joum.  vol.  I.  pp.  177-181  and 
»aS-337  ;  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  XXV.  pp.  »4a- 354.— Williamson,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  CLXII. 
pp.  197-140,  and  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  CLXXII.  Part  II,  iSSi.— Thisellon  Dyer,  Quart.  Joutn.  Mic.  Sc. 
1873,  pp.  158-156.] 
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PHANEROGAMS. 

The  AUernaiion  of  Generations  in  Phanerogams  is  concealed  in  the  formation 
of  ihe  Seed,  which,  at  least  in  its  earliest  stage,  consists  of  three  parts : — (1)  The 
Tes/a,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother-plant;  (2)  The  Endosperm';  and  {3)  The 
Embryo,  which  is  the  product  of  the  development  of  the  fertilised  oosphere. 

In  Vascular  Cryptogams  we  have  already  seen  the  sexua]  generation  which 
results  directly  from  the  spore,  the  prothaltium,  losing  more  and  more  of  its  character 
as  an  independent  plant.  In  the  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Ophioglossaceje  it  grows 
independentiy  of  the  spore,  often  for  a  considerable  period ;  in  the  RhizocarpeK  and 
LigulatjE,  where  male  and  female  spores  are  formed,  it  arises  in  the  interior  of  the 
spore,  the  female  prothallium  still  protruding,  in  the  former  group,  out  of  the  cavity 
of  the  macrospore,  but  remaining  united  with  it;  while  in  Isoeles  it  fills  up  the 
interior  of  the  macrospore  as  a  mass  of  tissue  which  only  bursts  the  cell-wall  of 
the  spore  in  order  to  render  the  archegonia  accessible  to  the  antherozoids.  In  the 
Cycadeae  and  Coniferfe  this  metamorphosis  is  carried  one  step  further;  the  pro- 
thallium',  which  is  now  known  as  the  Endoiperm,  remains  during  its  whole  existence 
enclosed  in  the  macrospore  or  Embryo-sac;  it  produces  before  fertilisation  arche- 
gonlum-like  structures,  the  '  Corpuscula,'  in  which  the  oospheres  arise.  The  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons 
appear  somewhat  different,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  macrospore  of  Selagintlla.  In  this  genus,  besides  the  prothallium  which  pro- 
duces the  archegonia,  there  arises  subsequently,  by  free  cell-formation,  another  tissue 
which  fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space  of  the  macrospore;  to  this  tissue'the  endosperm 
of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  which  is  formed  by  free  cell -formation  only 
after  fertilisation,  appears  to  correspond'.     If,   therefore,  the  embryo-sac  is  the 

'  The  only  reason  why  the  ripe  seeds  of  many  DLcotyledons  do  not  contain  any  eodospenn  is 
because  it  has  already  been  absorbed  and  supplanted  by  the  rapidly  growling  embryo  before  the  seeds 
become  ripe;  while  in  others  this  absorption  happens  only  on  germination  after  the  ripening  of 
the  seeds,  ('.  (.  on  the  unfoldbg  of  the  embryo ;  more  rarely  the  formation  of  endospemi  is  from 
the  first  rudimentary. 

'  The  analogy  of  the  endosperm  with  the  prothallium  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  vas  hist  shown 
by  Hofaieister  (Vergleich.  Untersuch.  1851),  [Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Higher  Cryptogamia,  Ray  Soc.  i86j,  p.  43S]- 

•  Compare  Pfeffer  in  Hanstcin's  Botanical  Dissertations,  Heft.  IV.  p.  24.  The  'Antipodal 
Cells'  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms  may  probably  be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  the  true 
prothallium,  [According  to  Strasburger  (Angiospermen  und  Gymnospermen,  1879)  not  only  the 
antipodal  cells  and  the  egg-apparatus,  but  also  the  endosperm  of  the  embryo^sac  of  Angiosperms, 
leprestnt  Ihe  prolhallium  (endosperm)  of  the  Gymnosperms  and  of  Ihe  Vascular  Cryptogams.  This 
view  leaves  the  "endosperm'  of  Sclagintlla  without  any  representative  in  other  groups  of  plants. 
Goebel  has  however  expressed  the  opinion  (Bot.  Zdlg.  1880)  that  the  endosperm  o(  SdaginiUa 
corresponds  to  the  antipodal  celb  of  Angiosperms.] 
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representative  of  the  macrospore,  that  part  of  the  ovule  in  which  the  embryo-sac 
arises  (the  ntuellus)  must  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  macrosporangium. 
But,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  ovules  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  certain 
processes  of  development  (the  formation  of  the  archegoma  or  'corpuscula'),  being 
no  longer  necessary,  are  suppressed,  and  the  oosphere  is  immediately  produced 
within  the  embryo-sac  as  the  analogue  of  the  macrospore,  so  also  the  production 
of  the  embryo-sac  immediately  from  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule  is  more 
direct.  Its  production  is  due  to  the  increase  in  size  of  an  inner  cell  of  the  nucellus 
which  here  represents  the  sporangium.  But  while  even  in  the  most  highly  developed 
Cryptogams  the  macrospore  still  becomes  detached  from  the  mother-plant,  and  the 
full  development  of  the  prothallium  takes  place  only  after  the  dissemination  of  the 
spores,  so  that  the  embryo  always  arises  in  structures  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mother-plant,  the  embr3'o-sac  (or  macrospore)  of  all  Phanerogams  remains,  on 
the  contrary,  enclosed  in  the  ovule,  the  endosperm  in  the  embryo-sac,  and  the 
embryo  in  the  endosperm.  In  this  manner  arises  that  structure  peculiar  to  Phane- 
rogams, the  Seed,  the  testa  of  which,  the  product  of  the  envelopes  of  the  ovule, 
closely  invests  both  endosperm  and  embryo.  The  whole  becomes  separated  from 
the  mother-plant  after  the  embryo  has  attained  a  certain  very  variable  degree  of 
development.  Germination  consists  in  the  further  development  of  the  embryo  at 
the  expense  of  the  endosperm. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  microspores  of  Sdagintlla  and  Jsoi'Us  are  compared 
with  the  pollen-grains  of  Phanerogams,  a  series  of  analogies  is  again  seen  which  be- 
comes intelligible  on  comparing  the  intermediate  phenomena  presented  by  Gymno- 
sperms.  Indications  of  the  male  prothallium  and  antheridium  are  indicated,  as 
Millardet  and  Pfeffer  have  shown,  by  certain  cell -divisions  which  may  also  be  recog- 
nised in  a  simpler  form  in  the  pollen-grain  of  Gymnosperms  and  in  a  still  simpler 
form  in  those  of  Angiosperms.  Like  the  microspores,  the  pollen-grains  contain  the 
male  fertilising  substance,  which,  passing  into  the  oosphere,  causes  it  to  develope  the 
embryo;  but  a  great  difference  is  displayed  in  the  mode  in  which  the  fertilising 
substance  is  conveyed.  In  Cryptogams  the  fertilising  substance  takes  the  forai  of 
aniherozoids  endowed  with  motion  and  adapted  to  force  themselves,  with  the 
assistance  of  water,  into  the  oosphere  through  the  open  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
In  Phanerogams,  where  the  oosphere  is  enclosed  in  the  embryo-sac  and  ovule,  and 
in  Angiosperms  by  the  wall  of  the  ovary  in  addition,  such  a  conveyance  of  the 
fertilising  substance  would  not  serve  the  purpose  intended;  the  pollen-grains  are 
therefore  themselves  conveyed  to  the  ovule  by  foreign  agencies,  such  as  the  wind, 
mechanical  contrivances  in  the  flowers,  and  especially  insects;  and  then  germinating 
like  spores,  they  emit  their  pollen-tubes,  which,  penetrating  through  the  tissue  of  the 
ovule,  finally  reach  the  embr)'0-sac,  and  transmit  the  fertilising  substance  to  the 
oosphere.  The  analogy  of  pollen-grains  to  spores  becomes  still  more  evident  when 
we  examine  the  mode  of  origin  of  both.  The  mass  of  tissue  in  which  the  pollen  is 
formed,  the  pollen-sac,  shows,  not  only  in  Its  morphological  but  also  in  its  anatomical 
relationships,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sporangium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
As  in  the  latter  the  spore-mother- eel  Is  are  formed  by  the  isolation  of  cells  previously 
combined,  so  also  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen ;  and  as  the  former  themselves 
usually  produce  the  spores  by  division  into  four,  after  previous  indication  of  a 
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bipartition,  the  pollen-cells  are  produced  from  their  mother-cells  in  a  similar  manner. 
Moreover,  in  the  points  here  indicated  Gymnosperms  again  appear  as  a  connecting 
link  between  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms;  the  pollen-sacs  of  Cycade:e  and  of 
some  Coniferae  closely  resembling,  in  form  and  position,  the  sporangia  of  some 
Vascular  Cryptogams. 

The  genenil  result  of  these  observations  is  that  the  Phanerogam,  with  its 
pollen-grains  and  its  embryo-sacs,  is  equivalent  to  the  spore-producing  (asexual) 
generation  (Sporophore)  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  But  as  in  Vascular  Cryp- 
togams the  sesual  differentiation  first  makes  its  appearance  (in  Ferns  and  Equise- 
tacese)  in  the  prothallium  only,  and  next  (in  Rhizocarpeie  and  LigulaCs)  in  the 
spores  themselves,  so,  in  Phanerogams,  this  process  is  carried  back  a  step  further, 
the  sexual  differentiation  arises  still  earlier,  being  manifested  not  only  in  the  forma-  . 
tion  of  embryo-sac  and  poUen-gratns,  but  also  in  the  difference  between  ovule  and 
piollen-sac,  and  between  the  leaves  bearing  them  (carpels  and  stamens),  and  even 
earlier  in  the  distinction  between  male  and  female  flowers,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
dicecious  condition  of  the  plants  themselves'.  [The  sexual  generation  (Oophore) 
is  represented  in  the  pollen-grains  (microspores)  by  the  formation  of  cells  within 
them  which  correspond  to  a  male  prothallium,  and  in  the  embiyo-sac  (macrospore) 
by  the  formation  of  the  egg-apparatus,  antipodal  cells,  and  endosperm,  which  together 
correspond  to  a  female  prothallium.  A  distinct  allernalion  of  gtntratiom  can  there- 
fore be  traced  in  the  life-history  of  a  Phanerogam.] 

The  fertilised  oosphere  of  Phanerogams  produces  a  Suspemor,  growing  towards 
the  base  of  the  embryo-sac  and  dividing,  a  structure  which  we  have  already  met  with 
in  Selagifttlla,  on  the  apex  of  which  there  is  a  mass  of  tissue  at  first  almost  globular, 
which  is  the  embryo.  The  development  of  the  embryo  usually  proceeds,  even 
before  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  first  leaves,  the  primary 
axis,  and  the  first  root,  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  only  in  parasites  and 
saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll  that  the  embryo  usually  remains  rudimentary  until 
the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  without  discernible  external  diiferentiation ;  while 
in  those  Phanerogams  which  contain  chlorophyll  the  embryo  not  unfrequently 
attains  a  very  considerable  size  and  external  differentiation  (as  in  Pinus,  Zea, 
jEscu!us,  QufTcus,  Fagus,  Phaseolus,  &c.)  Independently  of  any  curving  of  the 
embryo,  the  primary  apex  of  its  stem  always  lies  originally  pointing  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  embryo-sac  (the  base,  chalasa,  of  the  ovule);  the  first  root  (primary 
root)  coincides  with  a  posterior  prolongation  of  the  primary  stem ;  it  faces  the  apex 
(micropylar  end)  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  is  of  distinctly  endogenous  origin,  inasmuch 
as  its  first  rudiment  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  is  covered  by  the  nearest 
cells  of  the  suspensor. 

The  apical  cell  of  the  punclum  vegelationu,  which  is  easily  rect^nised  in  many  Algte, 
in  Characese,  Muscineae,  Ferns,  EquisetaceEC,  and  RhizocarpcK,  as  the  primary  mother- 
cell  of  the  tissue,  has  already,  as  we  have  seen,  been  replaced  by  a  small-celled 
primary  meristem  in  the  Lycopodiaceffi.  The  apical  growth  of  the  axes,  leaves,  and 
roots  of  Phanerogams  also  can  no  longer  be  referred  to  the  activity  of  a  single  apical 
cell  from  which  the  whole  primary  meristem  has  proceeded.    Even  in  those  cases 

I  Compere  what  is  said  on  Dichogamy  tn  Book  III. 
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where  a  single  cell  (not,  however,  of  preponderating  size)  occupies  the  apex,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  punclum  vegetalionis  appears  to  point  to  it 
as  the  primary  mother-cell,  it  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  all  the 
cells,  and  especially  the  internal  mass  of  Che  primary  meristem,  have  proceeded  from 
it.  The  primary  meristem  of  the  punclum  vegetalionh  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
usually  very  small  cells,  more  or  less  evidently  disposed  in  concentric  layers;  an 
outer  single  layer,  the  derma/ogen,  may  be  recognised  in  Angiosperms  as  the  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  older  parts,  and  is  continuous  even  over 
the  apex  of  the  punclum  vegetaitonis.  Beneath  it  lies  a  second  meristemalic  tissue, 
\Ai^  peribUin\,  consisting  usually  of  a  few  layers  of  cells,  which  covers  the  apex  and 
passes  lower  down  into  the  cortex ;  this  envelopes  a  third  inner  mass  of  tissue,  [the 
pUrome\  terminating  beneath  the  apex  as  a  single  cell '  {Hippuris,  &c.)  or  as  a  group 
of  cells ;  and  out  of  it  proceeds  either  an  axial  fibro-vascular  body  (in  roots,  and  in 
the  stems  of  water-plants),  or  the  descending  limb  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In 
harmony  with  this  the  root-cap  does  not  proceed,  as  in  Cryptogams,  from  transverse 
divisions  of  an  apical  cell,  but  arises,  on  the  contrary,  in  Gymnosperms  from  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  layers  of  periblem  of  the  root  and  from  their  splitting  away 
towards  the  apex,  and  in  Angiosperms  from  a  similar  process  in  the  dermatogen, 
or  from  a  special  meristematic  layer  the  calypimgen ',  Even  the  first  rudiments  of 
lateral  structures,  leaves,  shoots,  and  roots,  cannot  be  traced  back  in  Phanerogams 
to  a  single  cell  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Cryptogams.  They  are  first  observable  as 
protuberances  consisting  of  a  few  or  a  larger  number  of  small  cells ;  the  protuberance 
which  is  to  form  a  shoot  or  a  leaf  shows,  even  when  it  first  begins  to  swell,  an  inner 
mass  of  tissue  which  is  connected  with  the  periblem  of  the  generating  vegetative 
cone,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  continuation  of  the  dermatogen. 

The  normal  Mode  of  Branching  at  the  growing  end  of  the  shoot,  leaves,  and 
roots,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  monopodial :  the  generating  axis  continues  to  grow 
as  such,  and  produces  lateral  members  (shoots,  lateral  leaf-branchings,  lateral  roots) 
beneath  its  apex.  Some  c>-mose  inflorescences  appear  however  to  be  the  result  of 
dichotomous  branching,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  Cycadeae  also  the  branching 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  may  be  dichotomous.  The  monopodial  branching  of  the 
axes  is  usually  axillary;  i.e.  the  new  rudiments  of  shoots  appear  above  the  median 
plane  of  very  young  (but  not  necessarily  the  youngest)  leaves,  in  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  shoot,  or  somewhat  above  it.  In  Gymnosperms  every  axil  of 
a  leaf  does  not  usually  produce  a  shoot ;  sometimes  (in  Cycadese),  the  branching 
of  the  stem,  as  in  many  Filicinefe,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  Angiosperms,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  rule  that  every  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf  [i.e.  one  not  belonging  to 
the  flower)  produces  a  lateral  shoot  (sometimes  even  several  side  by  side  or  one 
above  another);  but  commonly  the  axillary  buds,  once  formed,  are  inactive,  or 
develope  only  at  later  periods  of  vegetation.     In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 


'  As  in  so  many  other  respects,  here  also  /io««  shows  an  affinity  to  Phanerogams,  as  is 
evident  from  Nageli  and  Schwendener's  researches  on  the  apical  growth  of  roots.  (Compare  Nageli's 
Beitragen,  1867,  Heft.  IV.  p.  136,) 

'  See  Hanstein.  Bot.  Abhandl.  Heft  I,  sod  Rcinke,  Goltinger  Nachr,  1B71,  p.  5J3.  [Janczewski. 
L'accroissement  terminal  dcs  Racines,  M^m.  soc.  nat.  de  Set.  de  Cherbonrg,  1874,  and  Ann.  d.  Sci, 
nat.  s^r.  s,  t.  XX.] 
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cases  of  apparent  dicholomy,  iherc  are  in  Angiosperms  only  a  few  cases  of  actual  or 
apparent  extra-axillary  branching,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  discussing  ihe 
characteristic  features  of  this  class. 

?hanerog:anis  are  distinguished  from  Cryptogams  by  an  extraordinarily  varied 
and  complete  metamorphosis  of  members  bearing  the  same  name ;  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  more  marked 
differentiation  of  the  physiological  functions  of  these  plants ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  wiih  the  differentiation  of  tissues,  which  in  Phanerogams  greatly  exceeds  even 
that  of  Ferns,  In  these  respects  also  Gymnosperms  assume  an  intermediate 
position  between  Cryptogams  and  the  rest  of  Phanerogams. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  serve  to  explain  on  one  hand  the  distinction  between 
Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand  the  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  the  affinity  of  the  two  groups  in  their  main  outlines.  In  order,  however,  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  by  the  student  of  the  characteristics  of  the  separate  classes 
of  Phanerogams  which  are  now  to  be  described,  we  must  in  the  first  place  keep  in 
view  a  few  of  their  peculiarities,  which  have  at  present  only  been  briefly  touched  upon, 
and  attempt  to  settle  the  nomenclature,  which  has  become  to  some  extent  obsolete 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  most  recent  theories. 

The  Flevier,  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  composed  of  modified  foliar  organs 
and  of  an  axis  which  bears  them.  [The  most  highly  modified  leaves  of  the  flower  are 
the  itamrtu  and  the  earpeti :  these  so-called  'sexual  organs'  are  realty  spore-beanng 
organs,  comparable  to  the  spore- producing  leaves  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.]  When 
the  leaves  which  stand  immediately  beneath  the  sexual  organs  on  the  same  axis  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  their  arrangement,  form,  colour,  or  structure, 
and  are  physiologically  connected  with  fertilisation  and  its  results,  they  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  flower,  and  are  termed  collectively  the  Floral  Leaves  or  Perianth. 
The  separate  flowers  are  distinguished  from  the  Inftorncence  by  including,  together 
with  their  sexual  organs  and  perianth,  only  one  axis,  while  the  inflorescence  is  an  axial 
system  with  more  than  one  flower'.  Rdper  has  termed  the  tout  micmble  of  the  male 
sexual  organs  of  a  flower  the  Andracium,  that  of  the  female  organs  the  Cynaceum, 
When  a  flower  contains  sexnal  organs  of  both  kinds  it  is  called  bermafihrodite  or  bisexual; 
if  it  contains  only  male  or  only  female  sexual  organs,  and  is  therefore  uniiexual,  it  is  termed 
Jiclmaui:  when  flowers  of  both  sexes  occur  on  the  same  individual  plant,  the  species 
is  monmcioui,  when  on  different  individuals  it  is  diadouJ.  Usually  the  apical  growth 
of  the  floral  axis  ceases  as  soon  as  the  sexual  organs  make  their  appearance,  and  fre- 
quently even  earlier;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  is  then  concealed,  and  is  often  deeply 
depressed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  but  in  abnormal  cases  (and  normally  in  Cjtai)  the 
apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  re-commences,  again  produces  leaves,  and  sometimes 
even  a  new  flower,  and  a  Prelifereuj  F/o<wer  is  thus  produced.  The  sexual  organs 
and  perianth  of  a  flower  are  usually  crowded  (arranged  in  rosettes  either  spirally  or 
in  whorls))  the  part  of  the  floral  axis  which  bears  them  remains  very  short,  no  inter- 
nodes  being  in  general  distinguishable  in  it ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  expands  into  the 
form  of  a  club  or  disc,  or  becomes  hollow,  and  this  part  of  the  floral  axis  is  called  the 
Tarui  or  ReceptacU.  In  Conifers  and  Cycadea;  (occasionally  also  in  Angiosperms),  it 
b  however  sometimes  elongated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sexual  organs  appear  loosely 
arranged  along  an  axis  in  the  form  of  a  spike.    Beneath  the  receptacle  the  axis  is  mostly 

'  In  some  cases  it  is  however  difficult  lo  distinguish  between  a  llower  and  an  inflorescence; 
as  in  some  Coniferas,  and  especially  in  Euphorbia.  (On  the  latter,  see  VVarming  in  Flora,  1870, 
no.  as  ;  Schmiu,  do.  1871,  nos.  37,  »8;  and  Hieronymus,  Bol.  ZeiCg.  1871,  no.  u.)  [E.  Wanning, 
Er  Koppcn  hoa  Vorlematlken  en  Blomsl  tiler  en  Blomstctsland,  Kijbenhavn  1871.] 
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elongated  and  more  slender,  either  entirely  naked  or  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves  or 
Braeleolei.  This  part  of  the  axis  is  the  Peduncle ;  if  it  is  very  short,  the  Dower  is  said  to 
be  sessile.  No  shoots  usually  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves,  even  when  they 
are  produced  in  all  the  other  leaf-axils  of  the  plant ;  there  occur,  however,  abnormal 
cases  (which  are  not  very  uncommon)  of  axillary  branching  or  prolification  even  wjthia 
the  flower. 

TTie  male  spores  or  Pullert-grains  are  equivalent  to  the  microspores  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams,  and  arise  in  receptacles  corresponding  to  the  sporangia  in  those  plants, 
which  may  be  termed  in  general  Pidlen-socs.  These  are  at  first  solid  masses  of  tissue 
in  which,  as  in  the  sporangia,  an  inner  mass  of  cells  becomes  differentiated  into  the 
mother-cells  of  the  pollen-grains  (at  first  by  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  single  cells), 
while  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  become  developed  into  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac. 
[The  mother-cells  of  the  poUen-grains  are  derived  from  one  or  more  hypodermal  cells 
constiluting  the  arcbriporium,  which  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  peculiar  cells,  the  tafelum : 
the  lapetal  cells  are  derived  either  entirely  from  the  archesporiuro,  or  entirely  from 
the  tissue  of  the  anther,  or  partly  from  the  archcsporium  and  partly  from  the  tissue 
of  the  anther'.]  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen 
become  separated  and  detached  from  the  tissue  (though  this  rule  is  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions), and  then  produce  the  pollen-cells  by  division  into  four  after  actual  bipartition 
or  at  least  an  indication  of  it.  A  special  description  of  these  processes  will  be  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  separate  classes;  at  present  we  must  however  premise  a  few  facts 
relative  to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  pollen-sac.  Like  the  sporangia  of  most 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  pollen-sacs  of  Phanerogams  are  usually  products  of  the  leaves, 
which  however  mostly  undergo  in  this  case  a  striking  metamorphosis,  remaining  much 
smaller  than  all  the  other  leaves.  A  leaf  which  bears  pollen-sacs  may  be  termed  a 
Staminal  Leaf  or  Stamen;  the  most  recent  researches  have,  however,  shown  cases  in 
which  the  pollen-sacs  arise  on  the  elongated  floral  axis  itself,  as  Magnus  has  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Naiai,  Kaufmann  in  Caiuarina,  and  Rohrbach  in  Tjrpba ;  in  these  cases  it 
is  still  doubtful  whether  the  pollen-sacs  may  not  be  the  only  surviving  portions  of 
otherwise  completely  abortive  staminal  leaves'.  In  the  Cycadei  the  pollen-sacs  grow 
singly  or  in  groups  on  the  under  side  of  the  relatively  large  stamens,  often  in  large 
numbers,  resembling  in  position  the  sporangia  on  Fern-leaves.  In  the  Coniferz  the 
stamens  have  still  more  lost  the  appearance  of  ordinary  leaves;  they  remain  small,  and 
form  several  or  only  two  relatively  large  pollen-sacs  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina 
which  is  still  distinctly  developed.  In  Angiosperms  the  stamen  is  usually  reduced  to  a 
slender  weak  and  often  very  long  stalk  called  the  Filament,  bearing  two  pairs  of  pollen- 
sacs  at  its  uppter  end  or  on  both  sides  beneath  the  apex,  which  are  included  as  a  whole 
under  the  term  ^ntber;  the  anther  therefore  usually  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves, 
united  and  at  the  same  time  separated  by  a  part  of  the  filament  tenned  the  Connecti-ve. 
The  two  pollen-sacs  of  each  half  of  the  anther  are  contiguous  throughout  their  length, 
and  frequently  both  halves  of  the  anther  are  in  close  apposition.  The  separate  poUen- 
sacs  then  appear  as  compartments  of  the  anther,  which  is  in  this  case  quadrilocular,  in 
contrast  to  those  anthers  (of  rare  occurrence)  in  which  each  half  contains  only  a  single 
pollen-sac,  and  which  are  therefore  bilocular. 

The  female  spore  or  Etnbrjo-iac,  the  analogue  of  the  macrospore,  is  usually  derived 
from  a  hypodermal  cell  of  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
archesporium,  the  ovule  itself  corresponding  to  the  macrosporangium  of  the  hetero- 
sporous  Vascular  Cryptogams*.    The  nucellus  is  a  small-celled  mass  of  tissue  of  usually 

'  [Warming,  Unlers.  iib.  Pollen bildende  Phyllome  und  Caulome.  in  Hanstein's  Bot.  Abhandl.  II. 
1870:  also  Goebel,  lac.  ek] 

'  [Foi  instances  of  the  production  of  pollen-grains  in  abnormal  posiliona,  even  in  ovaries  or  in 
the  ovales  Ihemsclves,  see  Masters,  VeeewlJle  Teratology,  Ray  Soc.  London  1869.  pp.  18J-1B8.] 

'  [See  Slrasburger.  Angiospermen  und  Gymnospermen,  1*79  ;  .ind  Guebel,  luc  ci/.J 
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ovoid  form,  and  enclosed,  with  a  few  esceptions,  in  one  or  two  envelopes,  each  of 
which  consists  of  several  layers  of  tissue.  These  envelopes  or  Iniigumenti  grow  round 
the  young  nucellus  from  its  base  (the  cbalaza),  and  form  at  its  apex — where  they  ap- 
proach and  often  greatly  overtop  it — a  canal-like  entrance,  the  Micro(yle  or  Foramen,  - 
through  which  the  pollen-tube  forces  its  way,  in  order  to  reach  the  apei  of  the  embryo- 
sac.  "Very  commonly  the  nucellus,  enclosed  in  its  integuments,  is  seated  on  a  stalk,  the 
Funiculus ;  but  this  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  ovule  is  then  said  to  be  sessile ;  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  ovule  to  the  funiculus  is  termed  the  bilttm.  The  funiculus 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions  (Orcbidese),  penetrated  by  an  axial  fibro- vascular  bundle  which 
usually  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  nucellus.  The  external  form  of  the  ovule  when  in  a  state 
for  fertilisation  is  very  various.  Independently  of  outgrowths  of  various  kinds  at  the 
funiculus  and  the  integuments,  the  direction  of  the  nucellus  (together  with  its  coats), 
with  respect  to  the  funiculus,  is  of  especial  importance.  The  ovule  is  arthairopoui  when 
the  nucellus  lies  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  hilum  and  chalaza,  which  coincide 
in  position,  and  the  apex  of  the  nucellus  is  the  apex  of  the  entire  ovule.  Much  more 
frequently  the  ovule  is  imatrepBUj,  i.e.  the  apex  of  the  nucellus,  and  therefore  the 
micropyle  which  projects  beyond  it,  lies  close  to  the  hilum,  the  chalaza  being  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  the  funiculus  runs  along  the  side  of  the  nucellus,  so  that  the  ovule 
appears  as  if  sharply  curved  at  its  base ;  the  integuments  (or  at  least  the  outer  one)  have 
united  in  growth  with  the  ascending  funiculus,  which,  so  far  as  this  union  is  complete, 
is  termed  the  Raphe;  the  nucellus  itself  being  in  this  case  straif^t.  Much  less  com- 
mon  is  the  campylotrepoui  Ovule,  where  the  nucellus  itself  (together  with  its  coats)  is 
curved ;  its  apical  part,  and  therefore  its  micropyle,  chalaza  and  hilum,  lie  close  to- 
gether at  its  base.  These  are,  however,  only  the  most  striking  forms,  which  are 
united  by  transitional  slates.  The  place  from  which  the  ovules  spring  is  called  the 
Placenta,  and  belongs  to  the  axis  of  the  flower,  or  more  commonly  to  the  carpels 
themselves.  The  placenti  often  do  not  show  any  peculiar  phenomena  of  growth ;  but 
more  commonly  they  project  like  cushions,  and  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of 
special  organs,  finally  becoming  detached  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  While  after 
fertilisation,  both  the  endosperm  and  the  embryo  are  undergoing  simultaneous  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo-sac,  the  former  most  commonly  increases  considerably  in  siie,  and 
supplants  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  of  the  nucellus  (sometimes  even  of  the  inner 
integument) ;  and  the  tissue  of  the  integument  which  is  not  displaced,  or  usually  only 
certain  definite  layers  of  it,  becomes  then  developed  into  the  lesta.  If  a  portion  of 
the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  filled  with  food-materials,  remains  unchanged  until  the  seed 
is  ripe,  it  is  distinguished  as  the  Periiperm;  its  food- materials,  although  lying  outside  the 
embryo-sac,  are  consumed  by  the  embryo  during  germination ;  and  the  perisperm  may 
then  act  physiologically  as  the  representative  of  the  endosperm'.  The  seeds  of 
Piperacese,  Zlngiberace^  and  some  Nymphiacei  contain  both  endosperm  and  peri- 
sperm. Sometimes  the  ovule,  during  the  period  of  its  development  into  a  seed,  is 
enveloped  from  below  by  a  new  coating,  which  usually  itself  surrounds  the  tough  testa  as 
a  soft  mantle,  and  is  termed  the  jlriL  Of  this  nature  is  the  red  pulp  which  surrounds 
the  hard-shelled  seed  of  the  Yew ;  and  theYirigin  is  the  same  of  the  so-called  '  mace '  of 
the  nutmeg,  the  seed  of  Mjrijtica  fragrans. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  morphological  nature  of  those  structures  from 
which  the  ovule  immediately  springs,  we  find  a  considerable  variety.  Only  rarely  does 
the  orthotropous  ovule  appear  as  the  prolongation  or  terminal  structure  of  the  floral 
axis  itself,  so  that  the  nucellus  forms  directly  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  latter,  as  in 
laxuj  and  the  Polygonacez,  It  is  more  usual  for  the  ovule  to  grow  laterally  on  the 
floral  axis,  thus  corresponding  in  position  to  a  leaf,  as  in  Janiperus,  Primulacese,  and 

'  [The  endospenn  and  perisperai  are  generally  both  included  in  English  text-books  under  the 
term  'albumAi.'  a  lenn  which  should  by  all  neaDS  be  avoided,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  whereas  that  of  the  endospenn  varies  greatly.] 
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ComposEtz.  But  the  most  common  case  Is  where  the  ovules  spring  from  undoubted 
leaves — the  carpels— and  usually  from  their  margin,  like  pinnie  from  the  leaf  (this  is  very 
clear,  e.g.  in  Cytai),  more  rarely  from  their  upper  (or  inner)  surface  (as  in  Bulomui, 
Jkebia,  Nympbaa,  &c.).  If  the  ordinary  morphological  definitions  are  applied  to  these 
relationships,  we  should  have  in  the  first-named  case  ovules  of  an  axial  nature,  or  they 
would  be  metamorphosed  cautomes';  where  they  spring  laterally  from  the  axis,  they 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  metamorphosed  entire  leaves ;  and  where  they  proceed 
laterally  from  the  margins  of  carpellary  leaves,  as  metamorphosed  pinna;.  For  those 
ovules  which  spring  from  the  surface  of  carpels  there  is  no  clear  analogy  with  any 
purely  vegetative  structures  {i.e.  with  any  that  do  not  subserve  the  purpose  of  fertilisa- 
tion) ;  though  in  this  case  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  sporangia  of  Ljcapodium.  The 
ovules,  finally,  of  some  Cupressineee,  which  appear  to  have  an  axillary  position  on  the 
carpeb,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  with  respect  to  their  true  relationships. 
In  some  cases  the  morphological  interpretation  is  supported  by  malformations  which  not 
unfrequently  occur.  Cramer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  admirable  investigation 
of  this  question,  has  shown  that  the  ovules  of  Primulacex  and  Composite,  which  arise 
laterally  beneath  the  apex  of  the  axis  of  the  flower,  become  gradually  transformed  into 
entire  leaves  of  the  ordinary  form ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner  the  ovules  of  Delpbi- 
niian,  Melilotuj,  and  Daueai,  which  spring  laterally  from  the  margins  of  the  carpellary 
leaves,  may  become  developed  into  ordinary  parts  of  the  lamina,  as  lacinisc  or  leaflets. 
It  appears  on  the  other  hand  significant  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been 
observed  in  those  ovules  which  have  been  interpreted  above  as  metamorphosed  por- 
tions of  the  axis.  The  development  not  only  of  normal,  but  still  more  plainly  that  of 
abnormal  ovules,  shows  further  that  a  morphological  distinction  exists  between  the 
nuccllus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  funiculus  together  with  the  integuments  on  the  other 
hand.  In  those  anatropous  ovules  which  may  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  leaves  or 
parts  of  leaves,  the  nucellus  makes  its  appearance  as  a  new  lateral  structure  inserted  on 
the  rudiment  of  the  ovule,  and  when  this  latter  becomes  developed  in  a  leaf-like  manner 
it  appears  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  This  fact,  the  morphological 
importance  of  which  was  first  insisted  on  by  Cramer,  is  however  not  universal,  as  is 
especially  shown  in  the  development  of  the  ovules  of  Orchidex,  the  nucellus  of  which 
unquestionably  corresponds  to  tbe  apex  of  the  entire  ovule,  although  it  becomes 
anatropous  by  subsequent  curvature;  still  less  possible  does  it  appear  to  consider 
the  nucellus  of  the  orthotropous  ovule  of  Taxui  and  the  Polygonaceae  as  a  lateral 
formation,  since  it  is  obviously  an  elongation  of  the  apex  of  the  floral  anis  (see  Angio- 
sperms) '. 

The  Carpellary  Leavei  are  the  foliar  structures  of  tbe  flower  which  stand  in  the 
closest  genetic  and  functional  relationship  to  the  ovules.  They  either  produce  and 
bear  the  ovules,  or  are  constructed  so  as  to  enclose  them  in  a  chamber,  the  Ovary,  and  to 
form  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  or  Stigma.  The  varying  morphological 
significance  of  the  carpellary  leaves  is  clearly  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  genera  Cjeai 
and  Junipcrui.  In  Cycai  the  carpels  resemble  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  the 
ovules  are  produced  on  their  margins  and  remain  entirely  exposed;  in  Janiptriu  the 
ovules  spring  from  the  floral  axis  itself,  corresponding,  even  in  their  position,  to  a  whorl 

'  Cramer,  Bildungsabweiehimgen  bei  einigen  wichligeren  Pflanien-familien,  u.  die  morpholo- 
gische  Bcdeutung  drs  Pflanieneies  (Zurich  1 864),  is  inclined  to  consider  all  ovules  as  melamorphqsed 
leaves  or  parts  of  leaves.  To  this  view  I  have  already  eipressed  some  hesitation  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  book;  Ihe  descriplion  here  given,  which  differs  from  the  earlier  one,  is  derived  as  much  as 
possible  from  direct  observation, 

'  [In  view  of  the  very  great  variety  of  position  in  ihe  development  of  the  sporangia  (including 
pollen-sacs  and  ovules^  it  will  be  on  the  whole  simpler  and  mote  satisfactory,  as  Goebel  has 
BD^esled,  not  to  attempt  to  assign  ihera  to  the  categories  of  phjilome  and  caulome,  but  lo  regard 
them  as  organs  having  a  morphological  value  of  their  own.] 
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of  leaves,  but  the  preceding  whori  of  carpellary  leaves  swell  up  after  fertilisation,  and 
envelope  the  seeds  in  a  pulpy  mass,  the  berry-like  fruit  of  these  plants.  In  Primulacex 
the  ovules  spring  from  the  elongated  floral  axis  itself,  and  thus  correspond  in  their 
position  to  entire  leaves ;  they  are  however  enclosed,  even  at  the  period  of  their 
formation,  by  an  ovary,  consisting  of  the  carpels  and  an  elongated  Style  bearing  the 
stigma.  In  most  other  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons  the  ovules  are  seated  on 
the  revolute  margins  of  the  carpels  which  have  grown  together  into  an  ovary,  and 
which  therefore  in  these  cases  both  produce  and  enclose  the  ovules.  But  notwithstanding 
these  very  considerable  morphological  differences,  the  carpiellary  leaves  are  always  alike 
physiologically  in  being  excited  by  fertilisation  to  further  development  during  the 
maturing  of  the  seeds,  and  in  taking  a  certain  share  in  their  future  history. 

Pollination  and  Fertilijatioii.  By  Pollinalion  is  meant  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  Angiosperms  or  to  the  nucellus  of  Gymnosperms. 
The  pollen  is  detained  there  by  a  viscid  substance,  or  often  by  hairs,  and  the  emission  is 
thus  brought  about  of  the  pollen-tube  which  in  Gymnosperms  penetrates  at  once  the 
tissue  of  the  nucellas,  but  in  Angiosperms  grows  downwards  through  the  tissue  of  the 
stigma  and  the  frequently  very  long  style  in  order  to  reach  the  ovules;  it  then  forces 
itself  into  the  micropyle  and  advances  as  far  as  the  embryo-sac.  It  is  only  when  it 
reaches  the  embryo-sac  (in  Gymnosperms  however  It  penetrates  still  more  deeply)  that 
fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  results.  A  considerable  time,  occasionally  even  months, 
often   elapses   between   pollination   and   fertilisation  ;   but  commonly  only  a  few  days 

Pollination  is  rarely  effected  by  the  wind  alone,  those  plants  in  which  this  is  the  case 
are  said  to  be  anemophiloui ;  in  this  case  large  quantities  of  pollen  are  produced  in  order 
to  secure  (he  result,  as  in  many  Gonifenc.  In  a  few  cases  the  pollen  is  thrown  on  to  the 
stigma  by  the  bursting  of  the  anthers  {e.g.  in  some  Urticacea;) ;  but  the  means  usually 
employed  is  that  of  insects,  and  the  plants  in  which  this  is  the  case  are  said  to  be 
fniBmofbilouj.  For  this  purpose  special  and  often  very  complicated  contrivances  are  met 
with  to  allure  insects  and  attract  them  to  visit  the  flowers;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
object  is  accomplished  of  always  conveying,  where  possible,  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of 
a  different  flower  to  that  which  produced  it  (even  when  they  are  hermaphrodite). 
In  reference  to  this  object  the  parts  of  the  flower  also  assume  deiinite  forms  and 
positions,  which  will  be  followed  out  further  In  Book  III.  Here  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  insects  are  especially  attracted  to  visit  flowers  by  the  nectar 
secreted  in  them ;  this  usually  sweet  juice  is  generally  produced  deep  down  among 
the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower,  and  the  form  of  the  parts  is  generally  so  contrived 
that  the  insect,  while  it  is  obtaining  the  nectar,  must  place  its  body  in  certain  deflnite 
positions  by  which  it  at  one  time  brushes  the  poUen  out  of  the  anthers,  at  another  time 
attaches  it  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower.  The  diversity  in  the  forms  of  flowers 
depends  especially  on  these  relationships,  a  comparatively  simple  plan  of  structure 
underlying  them  all.  The  organs  which  secrete  the  nectar,  the  Ntetariu,  are 
therefore  of  extreme  importance  In  the  life-history  of  most  Phanerogams;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  usually  very  inconspicuous,  and, — which  is  very  significant  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  of  morphology  with  physiology, — notwithstanding  their  enormous 
physiological  importance,  they  are  attached  to  no  deiinite  part  of  the  flower  in  a 
morphological  sense ;  almost  every  part  is  able  to  perform  the  function  of  a  nectary. 
This  term  therefore  does  not  denote  a  morphological  but  a  purely  physiological  idea. 
The  nectary  is  usually  only  a  small  spot  at  the  base  of  the  carpels  (as  in  Nicottaaa),  or  of 
the  stamens  (as  in  Rhtum),  or  of  the  petals  (e.g.  Fritillaria)  which,  without  becoming 
more  prominent,  produces  the  nectar;  but  frequently  it  is  in  the  form  of  glandular 
protuberances  of  the  floral  axis  between  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  and  petals  (as 
in  Crueiferte  and  Kumariacea:),  A  particular  organ,  e.g.  a  petal,  is  often  transformed, 
for  the  purpose  of  secreting  and  storing  up  the  nectar,  into  a  hollow  receptacle,  forming 
a  spur-like  protuberance  {e.g.  Viola) ;  or  all  the  perianth-leaves  become  developed  into 
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hollow  or  pitcher'like  nectaries  (as  in  HelUbarat),  or  they  assume  the  most  wonderful 
forms,  like  the  petals  of  jtcatdtum'^. 

Even  before  fertilisation,  pollination  is  usually  followed  by  striking  changes  in  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  particularly  in  the  gynxceum,  and  especially  when  the  parts  con- 
cerned are  delicate;  thus  the  stigmas,  style,  and  corolla  wither,  the  ovary  swells  up 
(as  in  Cagia  and  Puicbkinia),  and  the  like.  The  most  striking  result  of  pollination 
is  shown  in  many  Orchidex,  where  the  ovules  are  only  formed  as  a  consequence  of  this 
process. 

[The  process  of  FcrtUUalioa  is  essentially  this,  that  protoplasmic  and  nuclear  substance 
passes  from  the  pollen-tube  into  the  oosphere ;  the  protoplasmic  substance  coalesces 
with  that  of  the  oosphere,  and  the  nuclear  substance  (maU  pranuclnu)  with  that  of  the 
oosphere  [fimaU  pmnucUus)  to  form  the  definitive  nucleus  of  the  oospore.] 

Those  changes  however  which  are  excited  by  fertilisation  are  still  more  energetic 
and  varied  than  those  which  are  consequent  on  pollination  ;  the  oospore  developes  into 
the  embryo;  the  endosperm — formed  previously  inGymnosperms— is  completed  in  Angio- 
sperms  only  subsequently  to  fertilisation ;  the  ovules  grow  along  with  the  ovary,  their 
layers  of  tissue  are  differentiated,  become  lignified,  pulpy,  dry,  &c.  The  increase  in  size 
of  the  ovary,  which  is  frequently  enormous  (in  Cuturbita,  Cecuj,  &c.  several  thousand 
times  in  volume),  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  results  of  fertilisation  extend 
to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  in  so  tar  as  it  affords  the  materials  of  nourishment.  Striking 
changes  in  form,  structure,  and  size  take  place  after  fertilisation,  especially  in  the 
carpels,  placentx,  and  seeds ;  but  very  frequently  similar  changes  result  also  in  other 
parts.  Thus,  e.g.,  it  is  the  receptacle  that  constitutes  the  fleshy  swelling  which  is  called 
the  Strawberry, on  the  surface  of  which  are  seated  the  small  true  fruits;  in  the  Mulberry 
it  is  the  perianth  of  the  flowers  that  swells  up  to  form  the  succulent  coating  of  the  fruit ; 
in  Taxiu  It  is  a  cup-shaped  outgrowth  of  the  axis  beneath  the  ovule  (the  aril)  that 
surrounds  the  naked  seed  with  a  red  fleshy  coating,  &c.  Popular  usage  includes  under 
the  term  Fruit  all  those  parts  which  exhibit  a  striking  change  as  the  result  of  ferti- 
lisation, especially  when  they  separate  as  a  whole  from  the  rest  of  the  plant ;  in  ordinary 
language  the  Strawberry,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  the  Yew  surrounded  by  its  aril,  the  Fig, 
and  the  Mulberry,  are  all  fniits.  Botanical  terminology  limits  the  idea  of  Fruit  within 
narrower  boundaries,  which,  however,  are  not  yet  sharply  defined.  In  the  most  exact 
use  of  botanical  terms,  the  whole  of  the  gynxceum  which  ripens  in  consequence  of 
fertilisation  may  be  termed  the  Fruit.  When  the  gyniceum  consists  of  coherent 
carpels  or  of  an  inferior  ovary,  the  flower  produces  a  single  entire  fruit ;  if  the  carpels 
do  not  cohere,  each  forms  a  part  of  the  fruit,  or  a  fruitlet.  This  limitation  of  the  term 
is  often,  however,  inconvenient ;  and  it  would  seem  preferable  to  give  it  a  definition 
which  will  vary  in  the  different  sections. 

The  point  to  be  most  cleariy  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  is  that  the  fruit  is 
not  a  new  plant -structure.  All  the  parts  of  the  fruit  which  are  morphologically 
determinable,  originate  and  assume  their  morphological  character  before  fertilisation ; 
the  result  of  fertilisation  is  merely  a  physiological  change  in  the  parts.  The  only  new 
parts  in  a  morphological  sense  are  the  embryo  and  the  endosperm,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ovule. 

The  lafiereicence.  When  a  shoot  which  has  previously  formed  a  large  number  of 
foliage-leaves  terminates  in  a  flower,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  terminal ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lateral  shoot  developes  at  once  into  a  flower,  with  one  or  at  most  a  few  bracteoles 
beneath  it,  the  Bower  is  termed  lateral.  Sometimes  the  first  primary  axis  which  proceeds 
from  the  embryo  terminates  in  a  flower;  but  more  often  the  axis  continues  to  grow, 
or  its  growth  comes  to  an  end,  without  forming  a  flower,  and  it  is  only  lateral  shoots  of 
the  first,  second,  or  a  higher  order  that  terminate  in  flowers.     In  the  first  case  the 

'  [On  this  subject  see  Miiller,  Befmchtang  der  Blumen  durch  Inseklen,  iSjj;  and  Sir  John 
Luhhock.  British  Wild  Flowers  in  relation  to  Insects)  also  Book  III.  of  this  work.] 
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plant  may  be  termed,  m  reference  to  the  formation  of  its  flowers,  uniaxial,  in  the  other 
cases  bi-,  tri-axial,  Sec.  When  a  plant  produces  only  terminal  flowers,  or  when  the 
lateral  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  single  large  foliage-leaves,  they  are  said  to  be 
lolllaiy.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flowering  branehlets  are  densely  crowded, 
and  the  leaves  within  this  region  of  ramification  are  smaller  and  of  a  different  form 
and  colour  from  the  others,  or  are  entirely  absent,  an  Snfiorticence  arises,  in  the  nar- 
rower  sense  of  the  term,  usually  sharply  diflferentiated  from  the  vegetative  region  of 
the  plant,  and  not  unfrequently  assuming  very  peculiar  forms  which  require  a  special 
terminology.  This  occurs  however  only  rarely  among  Gymnosperms,  the  formation 
of  multifloral  inflorescences  of  peculiar  form  being  characteristic  of  the  more  highly 
developed  differentiation  of  Angiosperms ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  defer  a 
more  detailed  classification  and  definition  of  inflorescences  until  we  are  treating  of 
that  class. 

With  reference  also  to  the  Histology^,  one  point  only  need  be  mentioned  here,  in 
which  Gymnosperms  and  Angiospierms  agree.  The  Fibro-vascular  Bundki  of  Phane- 
rogams exhibit  the  characteristic  peculiarity  that  every  bundle  which  bends  outwards  to 
a  leaf  Is  only  the  upper  limb  of  a  bundle  which  runs  downwards  into  the  stem ;  in  other 
words,  we  have  here  '  common '  bundles,  each  of  which  has  one  limb  that  ascends  and 
bends  out  into  the  leaf,  and  another  which  descends  and  runs  down  into  the  slem  ;  the 
latter  is  called  by  Hanstein  the  'leaf-trace.'  In  the  most  simple  cases  {e.g.  in  most 
Conifene)  only  one  bundle  bends  out  into  each  leaf;  but  when  the  insertion  of  the  leaf 
is  broad,  or  the  leaf  is  large  and  strongly  developed,  a  larger  number  of  bundles  pass 
from  the  stem  into  the  leaf,  in  which  they  ramify  when  the  lamina  is  broad  ;  the  leaf- 
traces  may  consist  therefore  of  one  or  more  bundles.  The  bundles  are  usually  thicker 
at  the  spot  where  they  pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaf  than  lower  down  in  their  course. 
Each  bundle  of  this  kind  may  pass  downwards  through  only  one  internode  or  through 
several ;  in  the  latter  case  an  internode  with  several  leaves  standing  above  it  contains 
the  lower  parts  of  bundles  which  bend  outwards  above  into  leaves  of  different  height 
and  different  age.  The  descending  foliar  bundle  seldom  has  ils  lower  extremity  free ;  it 
is  usually  attached  laterally  to  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  a  lower  (or  older)  bundle. 
This  may  take  place  by  the  bundle  splitting  below  into  two  branches  which  anastomose 
with  the  lower  bundles;  or  the  thin  ends  of  the  descending  bundles  may  intercalate 
themselves  between  the  upper  parts  of  older  foliar  bundles;  or  each  bundle  may  bend 
right  or  left  and  become  finally  joined  laterally  to  a  lower  bundle.  In  this  manner  the 
foliar  bundles,  originally  isolated,  are  united  laterally  in  the  stem  into  a  connected 
system ;  and  this,  when  copiously  developed,  gives  the  impression  of  having  arisen  by 
branching,  whereas  it  arises  in  fact  from  the  coalescence  of  separate  portions  originally 
distinct. 

Besides  the  descending  limbs  of  the  common  bundles,  others  may  however  occur  in 
the  stem  of  Phanerogams ;  first  of  all  net-works  (as  in  Grasses)  or  girdle-like  reticula- 
tions (as  in  Rubiacei  or  Sambucui)  are  frequently  formed  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem 
by  horizontal  bundles.  Furthermore,  longitudinal  bundles  may  become  diiferentiated  in 
the  stem,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  leaves;  and  the  mode  of  formation  of 
these 'cauline  bundles' may  vary  greatly.  They  originate  either  at  an  early  period  in 
the  primary  meristem  of  the  stem,  immediately  after  the  foliar  bundles  and  in  the  pith 
'  ^  in  Begoniacex,  PiperacciE,  and  Cycadec),  or  only  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
.  outer  layers  of  the  stem  when  this  has  continued  to  increase  in  thickness,  outside  the 
foliar  bundles  (as  in  Menispermacex,  Aloinex,  and  Dracertia). 

The  further  development  of  the  foliar  bundles  varies  in  Monocotyledons  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  Gynmosperms  and  Dicotyledons  on  the  other.  In  the  former  they  are 
closed  ;  in  the  latter  a  layer  of  formative  cambium  remains,  which,  in  stems  that  increase 
rapidly  in  thickness  and  become  woody,  usually  prolongs  itself  across  the  medullary 


'  [ForfurtherdelailsseeDeBary.Vcrglcichende  Anatomic derPhanerogamenund  Fame,  1877.] 
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rays  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  ring  (the  cambium- ring),  and  then  produces  regularly  new 
layers  of  phloem  on  the  outside  and  of  xylem  on  the  inside.  In  the  primary  roots  and 
the  stouter  lateral  roots  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  an  increase  of  thickness 
also  takes  place  by  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  closed  cambium-riug,  which,  like  that 
of  the  stem,  is  Dot  found  in  Cryptogams,  and  commonly  leads  to  the  formation  of  strong 
persistent  root-systems,  which  are  more  often  replaced  physiologically  in  Monocoty- 
ledons by  rhizomes,  tubers,  and  bulbs.  With  the  persistent  increase  iu  thickness  is 
connected,  finally,  the  active  and  extensive  production  of  cork,  a  process  foreign  both 
to  Cryptogams  and  to  Monocotyledons.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  defer 
the  special  discussion  of  these  points  also  until  we  are  treating  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  separate  classes. 


SYSTEMATIC   REVIEW  OF  PHANEROGAMS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Phanerogams,  as  contrasted  with  Cryptogams, 
lies  in  the  formation  of  the  Seed.  This  organ  is  developed  fh>m  the  ovule,  which,  in 
its  essential  part  the  nucellus,  produces  the  Embryo-sac,  and  in  this  the  Endosperm  and 
the  Oosphere.  The  latter  is  fertilised  by  the  Pollen-tube,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pdlen- 
grain,  and,  after,  produces  the  Embryo  borne  on  a  Suspensor.  The  phanerogamic 
plant  which  is  differentiated  into  Stem,  Leaves,  Roots,  and  Hairs,  corresponds  to  the 
spore-forming  (asexual)  (Sporophore)  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams;  the  Embryo- 
sac  to  the  Macrospore ;  the  PoUen-gratn  to  the  Microspore ;  the  Endosperm  Is  equivalent 
to  the  female  Prothallium ;  and  the  Seed  unites  in  Itself,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  two 
generations,  the  Prothallium  (Endosperm),  together  with  the  young  plant  of  the  second 
generation,  the  Embryo. 

Flowering  Plants  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

I.  Phanerogahs  without  an  Ovary. 
The  ovules  are  not  enclosed  before  fertilisation  in  a  structure  (the  Ovary)  resulting 
from  a  cohesion  of  carpellary  leaves.  The  endosperm  arises  before  fertilisation,  and 
forms  archegonia  {i.r.  '  corpuscula '),  in  which  the  oospheres  originate.  The  contents 
of  the  pollen-grains  are  divided  before  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube,  corresponding 
to  divisions  taking  place  In  the  microspores  of  Selaginrlla. 

I.  OymDOBpeniii.     The  first  leaves  produced  from  the  embryo  are  arranged 
in  whorls  of  two  or  more. 

A.  Cycadtit,     Branching  of  the  stem  very  rare,  or  entirely  suppressed ; 

leaves  large,  branched. 

B.  Coniferix.     Axillary  branching  copious,  but  not  from  all  the  leaf-axils; 

leaves  small,  not  branched. 

C.  Cnttatta-     Mode  of  growth   very  various ;    flowers  similar  in  many 

respects  to  those  of  Angiospenns. 

II.  Phanerogams  with  an  Ovary. 
The  ovules  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  a  structure  (the  Ovary)  formed  by  the 
cohesion  of  carpellary  leaves  (often  only  of  one  carpel,  the  margins  of  which  have 
become  coherent),  bearing  at  its  summit  the  stigma  upion  which  the  pollen-grains 
germinate.  The  endosperm  is  formed  after  fertilisation  at  the  same  time  as  the 
embrj'O,  both  remaining  rudimentary  in  some  cases.  A  division  of  the  contents  of  the 
pollen-grain  is  indicated.  The  branching  is  almost  always  axillary  and  from  the  axils  of 
all  the  foliage-leaves. 
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a.  KonoootyledoDB.    The  first  leaves  produced  from  the  embryo  are  alternate; 

endosperm  usually  large ;  embryo  small. 
3.  JMootrledons.    The  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  form  a  whorl  of  two  (or  are 

opposite);  endosperm  very  often  rudimentary,  often  entirely  absorbed  by 

the  embryo  before  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 


G  Y  M  N  O  S  P  E  R.M  S 


This  class  embraces,  in  the  orders  Cycadeje,  ConifeiEe,  and  Gnetaceae,  plants 
of  strikingly  different  habit,  but  evidently  closely  allied  in  their  morphological 
structure,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  mode  of  fonnation  of  their  tissue,  and  espe< 
cially  in  their  sexual  reproduction.  On  these  grounds  they  take  up  an  interme- 
diate  position  between  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Angiospenns,  while  they  approach 
Dicotyledons  among  the  latter,  especially  in  their  anatomical  structure. 

The  Polkn-grains  suggest  a  homology  with  the  microspores  of  Selagimlla, 
their  contents  undergoing  before  pollination  one  or  more  divisions  into  cells  which 
resemble  a  very  rudimentary  male  prothallium.  One  of  these  cells  (the  largest)  grows 
into  the  pollen-tube  when  the  pollen-grain  has  reached  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule. 
The  poUen-sacs  are  always  outgrowths  from  the  under  side  of  structures  unquestion- 
ably foliar  (staminal  leaves),  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  cases  to  the 
sporangia  of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams.  They  are  produced  either  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  or  in  pairs  on  a  staminal  leaf,  without  cohering  in  their  growth. 

The  Ovule,  which  is  almost  always  orthotropous,  and  usually  provided  with  only 
one  integument,  either  appears  to  be  the  metamorphosed  end  of  the  floral  axis  itself, 
or  it  originates  laterally  beneath  its  apex  (or  is  apparently  axillary),  or  it  grows  from 
the  upper  surface  or  margins  of  the  carpels.  These  never  cohere  so  as  to  form  a  tnie 
ovary  before  fertilisation,  although  during  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  they  often  in- 
crease considerably  in  size,  close  together,  and  conceal  the  seeds,  usually  separating 
again  when  they  are  mature  in  order  to  allow  them  to  fall  out ;  the  cases  are,  however, 
not  rare  in  which  the  seeds  remain  quite  naked  from  first  to  last.  The  embryo-sac 
is  formed  beneath  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  which  consists  of  small-celled  tissue  and 
remains  enclosed  until  fertilisation  by  a  thick  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus. 
Sometimes  the  formation  of  several  embryo-sacs  commences  in  one  nucellus,  but 
only  one  of  them  attains  its  full  development.  The  Endosperm  arises  by  free 
cell-formation  long  before  fertilisation  in  the  embryo-sac,  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  firm  wall ;  but  the  cells  soon  become  combined  into  a  tissue  and  increase  by 
division.  Within  this  mass  of  tissue,  corresponding  to  the  endogenous  prothallium 
of  i^^i(^>v//a,  arise  'Sdr  Archtgonia  (or  Corpuscula')  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers. 

'  [The  central  cells  of  the  archegonia  of  Gymnosperms  were  discovered  by  Robert  Brown  in 
1834.    He  called   Ihem   corpuscula  or  embiyoniferoas  areolie  (Miscellaneous  Botanical  Works, 
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Slrasburger  states  that  each  of  these  bodies  is  formed  from  an  endospemt-cell 
lying  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  increases  considerably  in  size  and 
produces  the  neck  and  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  by  division.  According 
to  the  same  authority  a  small  upper  portion  of  the  central  cell  beneath  the  neck 
is  even  separated  as  the  canal-cell.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  as  Strasburger  asserts, 
the  whole  of  the  central  cell  is  to  be  considered  as  the  oosphere,  although  Hofmeister 
thought  that  a  number  of  oospheres  arose  in  it  by  free  cell -formation'.  After  the 
pollen-tube  has  penetrated  the  tissue  of  the  nuceltus  and  forced  itself  as  ^  as  the 
archegonium  (corpusculum),  where  its  fertilising  material  is  conveyed  to  the  oosphere, 
the  Suspemor  is  formed  by  division  of  a  cell  which  is  developed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  oosphere.  The  cells  of  the  suspensor  are  at  first  small,  but  the  middle  or  upper 
ones  elongate  very  much,  and,  pushing  the  lower  ones  before  them,  penetrate  into  a 
softened  part  of  the  endosperm.  Sometimes  the  suspensors  which  are  produced  side 
by  side  separate  ;  each  bears  at  its  apex  a  small-celled  rudiment  of  an  embryo.  On 
this  account,  and  also  because  several  archegonia  are  often  fertilised  in  one  endo- 
spenn,  the  unripe  seed  contains  several  rudimentary  embryos,  of  which,  however,  only 
one  usually  increases  greatly  in  size,  the  others  withering  away. 

During  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  endosperm  becomes  filled  with 
nutrient  materials  and  increases  greatly  in  size ;  the  embiyo-sac  which  encloses  it 
grows  af  the  same  time,  and  finally  entirely  absorbs  the  surrounding  tissue  of 
the  nucellus ;  the  integument,  or  an  inner  layer  of  it,  becomes  developed  into  a 
hard  shell,  while  frequently  (in  naked  seeds)  its  outer  mass  of  tissue  becomes 
fleshy  and  pulpy  and  gives  the  seed  the  appearance  of  a  drupaceous  fruit  {e.g. 
Cycas,  Salisburia).  The  effect  of  fertilisation  not  unfrequently  extends  also  to  the 
carpels  or  other  parts  of  the  flower,  which  grow  considerably,  forming  fleshy  or 
woody  coatings  to  the  seeds,  or  cushions  beneath  them. 

The  ripe  Seed  is  always  filled  with  the  endosperm,  in  which  the  embryo,  lies 
and  is  distinctly  differentiated  into  stem,  leaves,  and  root.  It  fills  up  an  axial 
cavity  of  the  endosperm,  is  always  straight,  its  radicle  being  turned  towards 
the  micropyle,  its  plumule  towards  the  base  of  the  seed.  The  first  leaves  which 
the  embryonal  stem  produces  stand  in  a  whorl,  consisting  generally  of  two  opposite, 
but  not  unfrequently  of  three,  four,  six,  nine,  or  more  members.  At  the  period  of 
germination  the  radicle  first  protrudes  through  the  split  testa;  the  bud  which  is 
formed  between  the  Colylidons  or  first  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  forced  out  by 
their  elongation,  the  cotyledons  still  remaining  concealed  in  the  seed,  and  remaining 
in  it  until  its  food-materials  have  been  completely  consumed  by  the  embrya  Some- 
times they  remain  concealed  there  as  organs  which  have  become  useless ;  but  in 
Conifers  they  are  drawn  out  by  the  elongation  of  the  embryonal  stem  and  brought 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  unfold  as  the  first  foliage-leaves.  The 
cotyledons  of  Conifers  become  green  even  within  the  seed  in  complete  darkness,  the 


vol.1,  pp.  567  and  570).  The  stnictuie  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  was  made  out  by  HoFmeisler, 
who  applied  to  it  the  term  rosette  (Un  the  Higher  Cryptogamia,  p.  411).  Archegonium  and 
corpusculum  do  not  seem  exactly  Eynonymous.  since  the  lallet,  properly  speaking,  is  only  equivalent 
to  the  central  cell  of  the  former.  Heiirrey  (ermcd  the  cenlral  cells  -secondary  embryo-sacs' 
(Elementary  Course,  ind  edition,  p.  fioS).] 

'  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  under  Coniferx. 
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formation  oi  chlorophyll  taking  place,  as  in  Ferns,  without  the  assistance  of  light 
ll  is  not  known  whether  the  same  thing  occurs  also  in  the  Cycades  and  Gnetaceae. 
The  young  plant,  freed  from  the  seed,  consists  of  an  erect  stem,  passing  below 
insensibly  into  the  vertically  descending  tap-root,  from  which  numerous  secondaiy 
roots  soon  proceed  in  acropetal  order,  usually  forming  finally  a  well-developed 
root-syslem.  The  embi^onal  stem  grows  vertically  upwards,  and  is  usually  not  only 
unlimited  in  its  growth,  but  is  much  stouter  than  all  the  lateral  shoots,  even  when 
these  are  formed  in  abundance,  as  is  the  case  with  Coniferx.  In  the  remarkable 
Gnetaceous  WelwiUchia,  however,  the  apical  growth  altogether  ceases  at  a  vei;  early 
period,  and  even  the  production  of  new  leafy  shoots  is.  suppressed,  as  is  usually  the 
case  also  in  Cycadex. 

An  apical  cell  does  not  exist  either  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  or  at  the  apices  of 
the  roots  of  Gymnospenns.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  other  Phanerogams, 
but  they  differ  from  them  in  that  the  primary  meristem  of  the  Punctum  vtgtlaiionis  of 
the  stem  shows  either  no  differentiation  (Cycadese,  Abietinese),  or  only  an  indistinct 
differentiation,  of  Dermatogen  {young  epidermis)  and  Periblem  (young  cortex).  At 
the  apex  of  the  root  the  well-defined  axial  fibro-vascular  mass(P!erome)is  covered  by 
a  continuation  of  the  cortical  tissue  (Periblem),  Layers  of  cells  belonging  to  this 
tissue,  which  cover  the  apex,  become  thickened  and  split  off,  thus  forming  the  root- 
cap.  The  root-cap  therefore  is  not  derived  here,  as  in  most  Angiosperms,  from  the 
active  growth  and  splitting  of  the  young  epidermis  (Dermatogen),  or  from  a  proper 
meristem  at  ic  layer  (Calyptrogen). 

The  Flffiuers  are  usually  developed  on  small  lateral  shoots,  often  of  a  high  order 
of  ramification ;  terminal  flowers  occur  on  the  primary  stem  only  in  the  Cycadc^e 
(and  in  them  not  exclusively).  They  are  always  diclinous^  the  plants  themselves 
monoecious  or  dioecious.  The  male  flower  consists  of  a  slender  axis  usually  greatly 
elongated,  on  which  the  staminal  leaves  are  arranged  in  large  numbers  usually 
spirally  or  in  whorls.  The  female  flowers  are  remarkably  different  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  usually  very  unlike  those  of  Angiosperms.  A  kind  of  perianth  of 
rather  delicate  leaves  occurs  only  in  Gnetace^ ;  in  Conifene  and  Cycadese  it  is 
wanting  or  >s  replaced  by  scales.  But  what  makes  the  female  flowers  peculiarly 
strange,  independently  of  the  absence  of  an  ovary,  is  the  elongation  of  the  floral 
axis,  on  which  the  foliar  structures  are  placed  not  in  concentric  circles  as  in  Angio- 
sperms, but  in  a  distinctly  ascending  spiral  arrangement,  or  in  alternating  whorls 
when  they  are  numerous.  When  only  a  few  ovules  are  produced  on  a  naked 
or  small-leaved  inflorescence,  as  in  Podocarpus  and  Salisburia,  the  last  trace  of 
resemblance  in  habit  to  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  ceases.  But  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  matter  it  is  only  necessary  to  retain  distinctly  in  mind  the  definition  of 
a  flower,  \\z.  an  axis  bearing  members  which  are  modified  for  the  production  of 
spores. 

On  tfie  histology  of  the  Gymnosperms  see  the  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
description  of  the  whole  class. 
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The  Embryo,  enclosed  in  the  large  endosperm,  possesses  two  opposite  unequal 
coiyledonary'  leaves,  which  Ue  with  their  inner  surfaces  face  to  face,  cohering 
towards  their  apices.  The  tendency  of 
the  subsequent  foliage-leaves  to  branch  is 
sometimes  displayed  even  in  these  cotyle- 
dons, a  rudimentary  lamina  being  fonned 
on  Che  larger  one,  with  an  indication  of 
pinn£  (as  in  Zamia,  Fig.  342  B').  The 
seed  germinates  when  laid  in  moist  earth, 
but  only  after  a  considerable  interval ;  the 
testa  splits  at  the  posterior  end  and  allows 
the  emission  of  the  primary  root,  which 
at  first  grows  vigorously  downwards,  but 
sometimes  assumes  afterwards  a  tuberous 
form  or  produces  a  system  of  rather  thick 
fibrous  roots.  According  to  Fig.  342  C 
borrowed  from  Schacht,  and  a  more  recent 
statement  by  Reinke,  the  branching  of  the 
primary  root  is  laterally  monopodial ;  Mi- 
quel,  however,  asserts  the  existence  of 
bifurcations  of  the  more  slender  roots  in 
older  plants  of  Cycas  glauca  and  Encepha- 
lartos.  According  to  Reinke  and  Stras- 
burger,  only  those  lateral  roots  which  ttA^^^-i^f^^l'^T^^!^S''^!Z\Zli^^a^"c^\^i 
emerge  from  the  ground  branch  dichoto-  Hr™(m'^ii^d  «'I?ri!I!^jk'Ii'i^d^^'^™.^taill?M'- 
mously,  probably  as  a  pathological  pheno-  ^™  ^litf«'|!,^"!l^ru'afm."  oT^il  "^^'nuli^i™'-!^* 
menon.  By  the  elongation  of  the  coty-  »ntrw.rd!,  («» .pw.rd.. 
ledons  which   remain   in  the  endosperm 

'  Miquel,  Monographic  Cycadeamm,  1S43.  [Ditto,  On  Ihe  Sexual  Organs  of  the  Cycodacex ; 
Jonnl.  of  Bot.,  March  and  April  1869].— Karsttn,  Organogr.  Belrachl.  liber  Zama  murieala,  Berlin 
1857. — Mohl,  Bau  des  Cycadecnslannnes  (Veimischt.  Schrift.  p.  195). — Metlenius,  Beitrage  iut 
Analomie  der  Cycadeen  (Abhandl.  der  konigl.  Siichs.  Gesellsch.  iler  ^'issensch.  vol.  VII,  1861I. — 
[W.  C.  Williamson,  Conlributions  towards  the  history  of  Zamia  gigas.  Trans.  I.inn.  Soc.  vol.  XXVI. 
1870.— Camithers  on  Fossil  Cycadean  Stems  from  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  Britain,  ibid.']—Oa  the 
structure  of  the  pollen  set  Schacht,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  II.  p.  141  et  ccq. — Kraus,  Ueber 
den  Bau  der  Cycadeenfiedem  (Jahrb.  iiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  IV). — Reinke  in  Nacbrichten  der  konigt. 
Geselbch.  der  Wissensch.  in  Gottingen,  1871,  p.  53a.— De  Bary,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  574. — Juranyi, 
Bau  u.  Entwickelung  des  Pollens  bei  Cfralozamia  (Jahrb.  fiir.  wissensch.  Dot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  381). — 
Uebet  Wachsthum  und  Veriweigung  der  Wuiiehi,  Reinke,  Morphol,  Abhandl.  1873. — [Warming, 
Undersogelser  og  Betragtoinger  ovei  Cycaderae,  and,  Bidraglil  Cycadcemes  Naturhislorie,  in  the  K.  D. 
Vidtnsk.  Selslt.  Forhandl.  1877  and  1879;  also  Bot.  Zeilg.  1878.] 

'  Van  Tieghem  found  in  three  seedlings,  hybrids  of  Ceraloxamia  longifolia  S  with  Cer.  Mixieaaa  j, 
only  a  single  sheathing  cotyledon,  in  another  two  very  unequal  cotyledons.  Two  embryos  of  Zomia 
tpiraiit  had  two  unequal  cotyledons,  another  had  three,  and  another  had  only  one.  (See  Van  Tieghem 
in  the  French  edition.) 
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and  absorb  their  nourishment  from  it,  their  basal  parts  and  the  intermediate  plumule 
are  pushed  out  of  the  seed.  The  portion  of  the  axis  which  bears  ihe  cotyledons, 
as  well  as  that  which  developes  above  them,  remains  very  short,  but  a  consider- 
able lateral  increase  of  size  takes  place  beneath  the  apex,  due  to  a  large  develop- 
ment of  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  stem  thus  acquires  the  form  of  a  roundish 
tuber,  which  it  retains  even  at  a  later  period  in  some  species;  but  in  most  it 
lengthens  in  the  course  of  years  into  an  erect  tolerably  stout  column  which  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  some  metres.  This  slow  increase  in  height,  together  with 
the  considerable  increase  in  thickness  of  the  growing  end,  is  correlated  with  the 
absence  of  a  tendency  to  branch  as  in  other  similar  cases  {Isoftts,  Ophioghssvm, 
Aspidium  Filix-mas,  Sec).  The  stem  of  Cycadeae  usually  remains  perfectly  simple, 
although  old  stems  sometimes  divide  into  branches  of  equal  stoutness.  But  when 
several  flowers  are  formed  at  the  summit,  this  evidently  depends  on  branching ;  and, 
as  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  drawings,  it  is  probable  that  this  branching 
is  dichotomous.  In  old  or  sickly  plants  small  bulbous  or  tuberous  gemmse  are  not 
nnfrequently  found  at  the  base  of  the  stem  under  or  above  ground,  the  morphological 
nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful ;  in  Miquel's  opinion  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
spring  from  old  leaf-scales,  and  have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  branching  of 
the  stem. 

The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  furnished  with  leaves  arranged 
spirally;  no  intemodes  can  be  distinguished.  The  leaves  are  of  two  kinds;  dry, 
brown,  hairy,  sessile,  leathery  scales  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  large,  stalked, 
pinnate  or  pitmatifid  foliage-leaves.  The  scales  and  the  foliage-leaves  alternate 
periodically ;  a  rosette  of  large  foliage-leaves  is  produced  annually  or  biennially,  and 
among  these  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  is  enveloped  with  scales,  under  protection 
of  which  the  new  whorl  of  foil  age- leaves  is  slowly  formed.  This  alternation  begins 
at  once  on  germination  in  Cycas  and  other  genera,  a  number  of  scale-leaves  follow- 
ing the  leaf-like  cotyledons,  and  enveloping  the  bud  of  the  seedling ;  after  these  a 
pinnate  though  small  foliage-leaf  is  then  usually  developed,  which  is  again  followed 
by  scales.  It  is  only  as  the  strength  of  the  plant  increases  at^er  several  years' 
growth  that  the  foliage -leaves  are  produced  in  whorls  constantly  increasing  in  size, 
and  forming,  after  the  older  ones  have  died  off,  the  palmJike  crown  of  leaves,  the 
scales  which  stand  above  them  enclosing  at  the  same  time  the  apical  bud  of  the 
stem.  In  this  bud  the  foliage-leaves  are  so  far  formed  beforehand,  that  when  they 
at  length  burst  the  bud  they  only  have  to  unfold,  this  process  then  occupying  only  a 
very  short  time,  while  one  or  two  years  elapse  before  the  unfolding  of  the  next 
rosette  of  leaves.  The  leaves  which  proceed  from  the  bud  are  in  Cycas  and  other 
genera  circinate  like  those  <if  Ferns ;  in  others  the  rachis  of  the  leaf  only  is  rolled 
up ;  in  others,  finally,  as  Dion,  the  grmvth  of  the  leaf  is  straight,  its  lateral  leaSets 
being  also  straight  before  expansion'.  The  unfolding  is,  as  in  Ferns,  basifugal,  and, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is  also  a  permanent  apical  growth  and  a  basi* 
fugal  development  of  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  usiially  simple,  and  generally  stand 
alternately  on  the  rachis,  which  is  often  i  lo  a  metres  long.    The  mode  in  which 


is  statement  is  not  quite  exaot.    In  Zamia  and  Eiutpkalartos  the  leaves  are  not  citcinate  in 
and  even  in  Cyciu  it  is  only  the  leaflets  and  not  the  tachis  that  is  so.] 
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die  kmina  tenninates  above,  points  to  a  dichotomous  branching  of  the  leaf,  (he  rachis 
of  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  sympodiuni  composed  of  the  basal 
portions  of  the  successive  bifurcations,  while  the  lateral  leaflets  represent  the  bifur- 
cations of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  the  growth  of  which  is  arrested  and  flattened. 
The  whole  leaf  would  therefore  be  a  dichotomous  cymose  branch-system.  Re- 
searches into  the  history  of  its  development  are  however  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  branching  of  the  stem  and  rooL 

The  Flmvers  of  the  Cycadete  are  always  dioecious,  and  the  plants  are  therefore 
cither  male  or  female.  Both  kinds  of  flowers  appear  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
either  singly,  as  in  Cycas,  as  terminal  flowers  of  the  primary  stem,  or  in  pairs  or 
larger  numbers  as  in  Zamia  muricaia  and  Macrosamia  spiralis,  where  they  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  bifurcations  of  the  stem'.  The  flower  con- 
sists of  a  strong  conical  elongated  axis,  sometimes  supported  on  a  naked  peduncle, 
but  densely  covered  in  other  parts  by  a  large  number  of  stamtnal  and  carpellary 
leaves  arranged  spirally. 

In  Cycas  the  female  flower  is  a  rosette  of  foliage- leaves  which  have  under- 
gone but  slight  metamorphosis  (Fig.  343),  the  apex  of  the  stem  developing  again 
first  of  all  scale-leaves,  and  then  new  whorls  of  foliage-leaves ;  the  stem,  therefore,  - 
grows  through  the  female  flower,  thus  furnishing  an  instance  of  proUflcation.  The 
separate  carpels  are,  indeed,  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  foliage-leaves,  but  are 
essentially  of  (he  same  structure;  the  lower  pinnae  are  replaced  by  ovules,  which 
attain,  even  before  fertilisation,  the  magnitude  of  a  moderate-sized  ripe  plum,  the 
fertilised  seed  acquiring  the  dimensions  and  the  appearance  of  a  moderate-sized 
npe  apple,  and  hanging  quite  naked  on  the  carpel.  Whether  the  male  flower  of 
Cycas  also  exhibits  prolification  1  do  not  know,  and  it  seems  improbable ;  the  very 
numerous  staminal  leaves  are  much  smaller,  7  to  8  cm.  long,  and  undivided;  they 
expand  considerably  from  a  narrow  base  and  terminate  in  an  apiculus.  They  are 
furnished  on  the  under  side  with  a  number  of  densely-crowded  pollen-sacs ;  the 
whole  flower  is  from  30  to  40  cm.  long. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  of  the  remaining  genera  of  Cycades  resemble 
fir-cones  externally.  The  comparatively  slender  floral  ajis  rises  as  a  rachis  on  a 
short  naked  peduncle,  and  on  this  are  seated  the  numerous  ataminal  or  carpellary 
leaves  (Fig.  344).  The  axis  terminates  with  a  naked  apex  which  undergoes  no 
further  development  (Fig.  344  D).  The  stamens  are,  indeed,  but  small  in  comparison 
to  the  foliage- leaves  of  the  same  plant,  but  are,  nevertheless,  the  largest  which 
occur  anywhere  among  Phanerogams.  In  Macrommia,  as  in  Cycas,  they  are  from 
6  to  8  cm.  long,  and  as  much  as  3  cm.  broad ;  they  spring,  with  rather  a  narrow 
base,  from  the  floral  axis,  and  expand  into  a  kind  of  lamina,  terminating  in  an 
apiculus  {Macrozamia')  or  in  two  curved  points  {Ceratozamia),  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  stamen  is  thinner  and  stalk-like  and  bears  a  peltate  expansion  (Zamia).  They. 
are  also  distinguished  from  the   stamens  s>[  most  other  flowering  plants  by  their 

■  The  hypothesis  that  the  male  flower  of  (^eat  RvmpUi  is  one,  the  leaf-bud  by  which  the  stem 
is  prolonged  the  other  bifurcation  of  the  dicholomising  apex  of  the  stem,  is  not  supported  by 
De  Bary's  recent  researches.  [According  to  Warming  (loc.  nV.)  all  the  flowers  are  probably  letminal; 
possibly  the  male  flower  (in  Ceratozamia  loagi/olia)  is  produced  on  a  branch  of  a  djchotomy  of  the 
stem:  it  is  certainly  not  home  on  a  lateral  branch.] 
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persistence,  becoming  lignified  and  oflen  very  hard.  The  numerous  pollen-sacs  oh 
the  under  side  of  ihe  stamens  are  usually  collected  into  small  groups  numbering 
from  two  to  five,  like  the  son  of  Ferns,  these  again  fonning  larger  groups  on 
the  right  and  lef^  sdde  of  the  leaf.  The  pollen-sacs  are  globular  or  ellipsoidal, 
usually  about  i  mm.  in  size,  and  are  attached  with  a  narrow  base  to  the  under 
side  of  the  stamen ;  Karsten  states  that  in  Zamia  spiralis  they  are  even  stalked. 
They  dehisce  longitudinally,  and  are  in  all  respects  much  more  like  the  sporangia 


of  Ferns  than  the  pollen-sacs  of  other  Phanerogams,  from  which  they  also  differ 
in  the  firmness  and  hardness  of  their  wall.  The  mode  of  development  of  the 
poIIen-sacs  and  pollen-grains  of  Cycadeaa  was  till  lately  unknown ;  it  has  only 
quite  recenily  been  observed  by  Juranyi  in  Ceratozamia  longi/olia.  The  pollen- 
sacs  are  formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stamens  in  the  form  of  small  papillae, 
probably  consisting  from  the  first  of  several  cells  over  which  the  epidermis  of 
ih;   surface   of  the  leaf  is   continuous.     The   inner   tissue  is  next  differentiated 
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(a.s  in  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodiacege,  Equisetacex,  and  OphioglossaccR)  into  an 
outer  layer  of  smaller  cells  enclosing  a  larger-celled  tissue ;  the  cells  of  the  latter 
continue  to  grow  and  divide  in  all  directions,  and  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen 
are  finally  isolated,  but  densely  crowded  together,  as  in  Dicotyledons.  The  mode 
of  division  of  the  mother-cells  is  nevertheless  more  like  that  of  Monocotyledons  in 
(his  respect,  that  they  first  of  all  divide  into  two  daughter- cells,  each  of  which 
again  undergoes  bipartition.  The  first  division-wall  is  partially  formed,  as  in  Dico- 
tyledons, by  the  slow  growth  of  an  annular  ridge  of  cellulose,  formed  in  the  depres- 


sion produced  by  the  previous  constriction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell; 
but  in  each  of  the  two  daughter-cells  the  second  partition  appears  to  be  formed 
simultaneously,  as  in  Monocotyledons.  The  four  young  pollen-cells  are  now  freed 
by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  cell-wall  which  surrounds  and  separates  them.  The 
pollen-grains,  when  free  from  their  mother-cells,  are  unicellular  and  spherical ;  but, 
during  their  further  growth,  the  contents,  enclosed  by  an  extine  and  inline,  divide 
into  two  cells,  a  smaller  and  a  larger  one,  each  possessing  a  nucleus.  The  smaller 
of  these  two  cells,  lying  on  one  ade  against  the  intine  of  the  pollen-grain,  becomes 
arched  on  the  opposite  side,  and  projects  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  into  the  larger 
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one.  This  smaller  cell  now  again  undergoes  a  transverse  division  parallel  to  the 
first,  and  ihia  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  second ;  a  two-  or  three-celled  body  is 
thus  Tormed,  attached  on  one  side  to  the  inline,  and  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  laiger  cell,  as  in  Abietines,  which,  moreover,  further  resembles  Ceraiosamia 
in  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  ConJfene,  the  large  cell,  formed  by  the  first  division  of  the 
pollen-grain,  developes  into  the  pollen'tube,  the  mass  of  small  cells  remaining 
inactive  in  the  pollen-grain.  In  Cycas  Rumphii,  Encephalartos,  and  Zamia,  the 
pollen-grain  also  splits  up,  according  to  De  Bary,  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  cell, 
the  latter  also  in  this  case  again  dividing  once,  and  the  larger  cell  developing  into  the 
pollen-tube.  The  spot  where  the  inline  which  developes  into  the  pollen-tube  breaks 
through  the  extine  lies  exactly  opposite  the  mass  of  small  cells  (the  secondary 
cells  of  the  pollen-grain) ;  the  extine  is  in  this  place  thinner,  and  in  the  dry 
pollen-grain  deeply  folded  in,  so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  dry  pollen-grain 
is  kidney-shaped.  During  the  absorption  of  water  which 
precedes  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube  the  pollen-grain 
ag^n  assumes  a  spherical  form. 

The  carpellary  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  or  in  apparent 
verticils,  closely  crowded  on  the  axis  of  the  female  flower. 
Those  of  Cycoi  have  already  been  described ;   in  Zamia, 
3       Enctphalarlos,  Macrozamia,  and  Ctralozamia,  the  carpels  are 
^       much  smaller,  and  each  bears  only  two  ovules,  attached 
^       right  and  left  to  a  peltate  expansion  which  terminates  a 
'^jj      slender  pedicel  (Fig.  344).     The  ovule  is  always  orihotro- 
^       pous,  and  consists  of  a  large  nucellus  and  a  thick  integu- 
ment the  inner  layer  of  which  (in  contrast  to  that  of  other 
Phanerogams)  is  penetrated  by  a  number  of  fibro-vascular 
bundles.    The  micropyle  is  a  slender  tube,  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  contracted  margin  of  the  integument 
beyond  the  summit  of  the  nucellus.    According  to  De  Bary's 
jrnt  i%na  junnyii:  A  poiko-     rcsearchcs  a  second  inner  integument  appears  to  exist  in 
(wiet.ti.ej  «iii  j;  ittr^iop-     thc  casB  of  Cycos  revolula.    [In  the  nucellus  a  group  of 
i«st  teu  o(  im  itnm.  i  I  iht «-     cells  can  be  readily  distinguished  at  an  early  stage,  which 

tme»  6'  thfl  polln.tiilK  covered  j  o  jar 

bjo^m^  Warming  considers  to  be  homologous  vnth   the  mother- 

cells  of  the  spores  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams; from  one  of  these  the  embryo-sac  is  fomnied.  The  wall  of  the  embryo- 
sac  becomes  thickened,  and  its  cavity  becomes  filled  with  endosperm.  From 
certain  superficial  cells  of  the  endosperm  the  archegonia  (corpuscula)  are  formed. 
The  neck  of  the  archegonium  consists  of  two  cells.  From  the  large  central  cell 
a  canal-cell  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  remainder  as  the  oosphere.  After  fertilisation, 
each  oospore  gives  rise  to  a  single  suspensor ;  the  embryo  is  not  developed 
at  its  apex  until  after  the  seed  has  been  sown.  The  embryo  of  Ceraiozamia  has 
only  one  cotyledon ;  Cycas  and  Macrozamia  have  two ;  Van  Tieghem  has,  however, 
found  two  cotyledons  in  some  cases  in  Ctralozamia  Mexicana,  and  three  in  Zamia 
spiralis^ 

In  consequence  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  carpels,  the  ovules  are  covered 
and  concealed  before  and  after  fertilisation,  except  in  Cycas;  at  the  period  of  polli- 
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naiion,  which  is  apparently  brought  about  by  insects,  the  carpels  separate  from  one 
another,  and  the  niicropyle  excretes  a  fluid  to  which  the  pollen-grains  adhere.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  testa  is  usually  fleshy,  the  inner  one  hard,  and  the  seed  therefore 
resembles  a  plum,  with  its  surface  often  brightly  coloured. 


B.    CONIFER^^ 

Germination.  The  endosperm  surrounds  the  embryo  in  the  form  of  a  ihick- 
walled  sac  open  at  the  radicular  end ;  the  embryo  lies  straight  in  the  central  cavity  of 
the  endosperm ;  its  axis  is  continuous  behind  with  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root, 
and  bears  at  its  anterior  end  a  whorl  of  two  or  more  cotyledonary  leaves,  between 
which  it  terminates  in  a  roundish  apex  (Fig,  346  /).  The  Taxineie  and  most 
Cupressine^e  and  Araucarieje  have  two  opposite  cotyledons,  although  in  some 
Cupressines  there  are  from  three  to  nine,  and  in  some  Araucarieie  whorls  of  four 
cotyledons ;  while  among  the  Abietinese  there  are  rarely  so  few  as  two,  more  often 
four  or  even  as  many  as  fifteen.  To  refer  this  larger  number  of  cotyledons  to  the 
division  of  two  opposite  ones,  as  Duchartre  projwses,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  other 
processes  of  leaf-formation  in  these  plants,  especially  to  the  common  occurrence  of 
whorls  consisting  of  several  leaves  on  the  growing  asis  of  seedlings. 

When  placed  in  damp  soil  the  endosperm  swells  up,  bursts  the  testa  at  the 
radicular  end  of  the  embryo,  which  is  then  pushed  out  by  the  elongation  of  the  axis, 
and  grows  into  a  strong  descending  tap-root,  from  which  lateral  roots  proceed,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  rapidly  in  acropetal  succession,  and  subsequently  branching. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  root-system  of  Conifers,  which  is  frequently 
Strongly  developed  and  persistent.  After  the  emergence  of  the  root,  the  coty- 
ledons elongate  in  their  turn,  push  out  their  bases  from  the  seed  and  the  end  of 
the  axis  that  lies  between  them,  but  they  themselves  remain  in  the  endosperm  until 
it  has  been  absorbed.  In  Araucaria  -(sub-genus  Colymbta)  and  in  SaJisiuria  the 
hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  remains  short,  and  the  cotyledons  remain 


'  For  the  structure  of  Ihe  flowers,  see  R.  Brown,  On  the  riurality  and  Development  of  the 
Embryos  in  the  Seeds  of  Coniferze  :  Misc.  Bot.  Works,  London,  1866,  vol.  I.  pp.  567-576. — H.  von 
Mohl,  Vermischt.  Schrift,  pp.  25  and  49.— .Schacht,  Lehib.  dcr  Anat.  u,  Phys.  vol.  II.  p.  433.— Eichlet 
in  Flora,  1863,  p.  530,  [and  Nal.  Hist.  Rev.  1864,  pp.  170-190;  Flora,  1873.  and  Trans.  Bot  Soc. 
Edio.  1873,  pp.  535-54 1,— Dickson,  Trans.  Bol,  Soc.  Edin.  VI.  p.  410 ;  New  Phil.  Joam.  iS6l.pp.  198, 
J99.— J.  D.Hooker,  On  the  Ovary  of  ^i^Aonoi/on  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XXII.  pp.  137, 138.— Caspary 
in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  series,  vol.  XIV.  p.  Joo,  and  Flora,  i86j,  p.  377. — Brongniart,  Bull.  Bol.  Soc. 
France,  XVIII,  p.  141.— Van  Tieghem.  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.  5th  series,  vol.  X.]  For  [he  fertilisation, 
Hofmeister  in  Vergl.  Unters.  1851  [On  the  Germinalion,  Development,  and  Fraclification  of  (he 
Higher  Cryptogams,  Ray  Soc,  pp.  400-433.] — Strasbutger,  Die  Befruchtung  der  Coniferen,  Jena 
iB(i9.  For  the  pollen,  Hchachl  in  Jahr.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  II.  p.  141. — Strasburger,  Ueber  die  Bestau- 
bung  der  Gymnoitpennen,  Jenaische  Zeitschr.  vol.  VI.  Also  in  addition :  [Zuccarini,  Morphology  of 
the  Conifera,  Ray  Soc.  Rep.  and  Pap.  on  Bol.  1845.]— Pfitzer.  Ueber  den  Embryo  der  Coniferen, 
Niedeirhein.  Ges.  fiir  Natur.  u.  Heilk.  Aug.  7,  1871.  — Reinke,  Ueber  das  Spitienwachsthum  dcr 
Gymnospcrm-Wuneln,  Gollinger  Nadir.  1871,  p.  530. — [Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  u.  die  Gnetaceen ; 
eine  morphologische  Siudie,  Jena  i872.^Eichler,  Sind  die  Coniferen  gymnospcnn  oder  nichtV  Flora 
1873,  and  Bluihendiagramme,  I.  1875. — Strasburger,  Die  Angiospermen  und  die  Gymnospennen, 
1879.] 
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contained  in  the  seed;  in  most  Conifers,  on  [he  contrary,  this  portion  becomes 
greatly  elon^ied,  making  a  sharp  bend  in  an  upward  direction,  pierces  the  soil, 
and  draws  the  cotyledons  with  it.  As  soon  as  these  are  exposed  to  light,  the 
hypocotyledonary  portion  straightens  itself,  the  whorl  of  cotyledons  expand,  and, 
having  become  green  while  still  underground,  act  as  the  first  foliage -leaves  of 


c.M&-ftifBiPi>irtl  /kioBilui 


the  seedling,  the  apex  of  its  axis  having  in  the  meantime  formed  a  bud  with 
new  leaves  (Fig.  346). 

Modt  of  Growth  and  External  Differentiation.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  stem 
of  the  seedling  grows  more  rapidly,  though  frequently  interrupted,  than  the  lateral 
shoots  which  arise  subsequently.  The  primary  stem  is  thus  a  direct  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  embrjo;    it  never  ends  in  a  flower,  but  grows  indefinitely  al  the 
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summit,  becoming  thickened  to  a  corresponding  extent  hy  the  activiij'  of  a  cambium- 
ring,  and  thus  becomes  a  slender  cone  attaining  a  height  of  loo,  200,  or  even 
more  feet ',  and  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  a  or  3  or  as  much  as  zo  feet.  On  this 
highly-developed  primary  asis  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  are  produced; 
often  periodically  in  rosettes  at  the  apex  (pseudo- whorls)  or  distributed  irregularly 
and  branching  again  in  the  same  manner.  Each  primary  axis  usually  grows  more ' 
vigorously  than  its  secondary  axes;  and  hence  the  collective  form  of  the  system  of 
branching,  as  long  as  the  primary  axis  continues  to  grow  vigorously,  is  that  of  a 
panicle  of  conical  or  pyramidal  form.  While  in  Cycadex  the  branching  is  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  the  peculiar  form  and  beauty  of  Conifers  depends  chiefly  on  the 
branching,  the  more  so  as  the  leaves  are  almost  always  small  and  inconspicuous, 
serving  only,  as  far  as  the  outward  appearance  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  as  a  cloth- 
ing to  the  system  of  branching.  The  branching  is  always  axillary ;  but  Conifers 
differ  from  Angiosperms  in  not  producing  buds  in  nearly  all  the  leaf-axils;  in 
Araucaria  and  some  species  of  Taxus,  Abies,  and  other  genera,  it  is  chiefly  or 
exclusively  the  youngest  leaf-axils  of  a  year's  growth  which  produce  branches,  and 
these  grow  vigorously.  In  Juniperus  communis,  indeed,  buds  occur  in  most  of  the 
leaf-axils,  but  only  a  few  develope.  In  Pinus  sylveslris  and  its  allies  shoots  are  formed 
only  in  the  axils  of  the  cataphyllary  leaves  which  are  borne  exclusively  by  the 
primary  stem  and  the  permanent  woody  branches,  remaining  however  very  short, 
and  producing  two,  three,  or  more  acicular  foliage-leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  no 
lateral  shoots  are  produced.  In  Larix,  Cedrus,  and  Salishuria,  buds  are  formed  in 
ihe  axils  of  a  considerable  number — but  not  neariy  all — of  the  foliage -leaves,  a  few 
growing  rapidly,  and  serving  for  the  development  of  the  branch-system,  while  others 
remain  very  short,  and  form  annually  a  new  rosette  of  leaves  without  lateral  buds.  In 
Thuja  and  Cupressus  also,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  copious  branching,  the 
number  of  small  leaves  is  still  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  axillary  shoots. 
Many  Conifers  exhibit  a  very  regular  arrangement  of  those  branches  of  different 
orders  which  arrive  at  their  full  development,  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  tree  being 
at  the  same  time  increased  by  their  difference  in  Mze.  The  branches  of  ihe  first 
order  on  the  upright  primary  stem  are  frequently  formed  in  a  pseudo-whorl  of  several 
members  at  the  conclusion  of  each  period  of  vegetation,  the  same  process  being 
frequently  repeated  on  the  branches  themselves  {t.g.  Pinus  sjrlvesiris,  Araucaria 
hrasilimsiSi  and  especially  Phyllocladus  irichovuuwides,  and  many  others);  more 
commonly  a  tendency  to  bilateral  ramification  appears  on  the  horizontal  branches 
of  the  first  order  (as  in  Abies  picUnala);  and  not  unfrequently  besides  these  strong 
branches  from  which  the  framework  of  the  tree  is  constructed,  smaller  ones  are 
also  formed  between  them  {e.g.  in  Abies  excelsa).  In  many  cases  the  arrangement 
and  growth  of  the  branches  are  more  irregular ;  the  greatest  deviation  from  this 
type  being  shown  in  the  Cupressinese,  especially  Cupressus,  Thuja,  and  Liboctdrus, 
in  which  the  tendency  to  bilateral  ramification'  is  seen  even  on  the  primary  stem, 
which  is  more  perfectly  developed  on  the  lateral  shoots.    Branch-systems  of  three  or 

■  [The  tniDk  at Sijuoia  (TVilliiigronIa) gigantta  of  Callfomia  attains  the  bei^t  of  40a  feet.] 
*  In  many  ipecies  also  o(  Abiti  and  Pinui  Ihere  is  an  evident  tendency  lo  bilateral  development 

in  the  horizontal  lateral  shoots,  ihe  spirally  arranged  kives  inclining  over  lo  the  right  and  left,  and 

thm  forming  two  cimb-like  rows. 
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four  orders  of  shoots  are  developed  in  one  plane  In  such  a  manner  that  a  system 
of  this  kind  assumes  a  definite  contour  and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  pinnate 
leaf.  In  Taxmiium  the  foliage-leaves  are  formed  in  two  rows  on  slender  branches 
a  few  inches  in  length ;  in  T.  dhlichutrt  these  fall  off  in  the  autumn  together  with 
their  leaves,  thus  presenting  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  pinnate  leaves.  Finally 
Pkyllorladus  produces  on  all  its  verticillate  shoots  only  small  colourless  scale-like 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which,  but  beneath  the  terminal  bud,  whorls  of  shoots  spring 
with  limited  power  of  growth,  developing  their  bilateral  side-shoots  in  the  form  of 
flat-lobed  foliage-leaves.  These  remarks,  incomplete  as  they  are,  may  suffice  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  phenomena  of  the  branching,  which  are 
moreover  easily  observed. 

The  Leavei  (with  the  exception  of  the  floral  leaves)  are  either  all  foliage-leaves 
containing  chlorophyll,  as  in  Arauearia,  Juniptrus,  Thuja,  &c. ;  or  all  colourless  or 
brownish  scales,  as  in  Phyllocladus,  where  the  foliage-leaves  are  replaced  by 
leaflike  shoots;  or,  finally,  scales  and  foliage-leaves  are  very  frequently  formed  at 
the  same  time,  and  even  on  the  same  shoots  (as  in  Abies),  where  the  scales  only 
serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  buds ;  or  the  two  forms  are  distributed  on 
different  axes,  as  in  the  true  Pines  {Pinus),  the  permanent  woody  shoots  of  which 
produce  only  membranous  scales,  the  axils  of  which  develope  sterile  foliage -shoots 
which  afterwards  die  off.  The  foliage-leaves  of  Conifers  are  mostly  small,  of  simple 
structure,  and  scarcely  ever  compound;  they  are  smallest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
numerous  in  the  Cupressines,  where  they  form  a  dense  covering  to  the  axes  of  the 
branchlets  (as  Thuja,  Cupressus,  &c.) ;  in  most  of  the  Abietinese  and  in  Taxus  and 
Juttiperus,  they  are  laiger,  more  sharply  separated  from  the  axis,  narrow  and  com- 
paratively thick,  usually  angular  and  prismatic  (acicuiar) ;  intermediate  forms  between 
these  acicuiar  leaves  and  the  broad  expanded  leaves  of  Thuja  occur  in  Arauearia 
exceisa,  &c  In  Podocarpus  and  Dammara  the  leaves  are  flat  and  broader,  and  in 
Saliihuria  they  are  stalked  and  even  two-lobed,  with  a  deeply  emarginate  apex  as 
if  from  dichotomous  division.  Not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  Cupressinese, 
the  foliage -leaves  of  the  elongated  primary  axis  are  different  in  form  from  those 
higher  up  the  same  axis  and  from  those  on  the  lateral  shoots ;  in  Thuja,  Juntpenu 
virginiana,  Cuprtssus,  &c.,  the  former  are  acicuiar,  patent,  and  of  considerable  size, 
the  latter  very  small  and  closely  appressed  to  the  axis;  the  youthful  foliage  some- 
limes  recurs  on  isolated  branches  of  adult  plants.  The  axis  of  the  shoot  within 
the  bud  is  so  densely  covered  with  the  bases  of  leaves  that  no  free  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  axis  is  visible  between  them.  When  the  axis  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable length  on  the  unfolding  of  the  bud,  the  bases  of  the  leaves  generally  grow 
at  the  same  time  in  length  and  breadth,  so  that  they  entirely  cover  the  surface  of 
the  enlarged  shoot  also,  clothing  it  wiih  a  green  cortex,  in  which  the  parts  belonging 
to  the  separate  leaves  can  be  distinctly  recognised.  This  is  especially  clear  in 
Arauearia  and  many  species  of  Pinus,  but  is  very  common  also  in  other  genera; 
in  Thuja,  Cupressus,  Libocedrus,  &c.,  the  axis  of  the  shoot  is  also  completely 
covered  with  these  leaf-cushions ;  but  the  free  parts  of  the  leaves  are  very  small 
and  often  project  only  as  short  points  or  projections.  The  phyllotaxis  is  spiral 
in  the  Abietineae,  Taxines,  Araucaries,  Podocarput,  &c. ;  the  Cupressinese  bear 
whorls  which,  above  the  cotyledons,  contain  generally  from  three  to  five  leaves,  but 
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usually  fewer  at  a  greater  height  on  the  primary  axis.  The  secondary  axes  usually 
begin  at  once  with  decussate  pairs,  which,  in  bilateral  shoots,  are  alternately  larger 
and  smaller  (as  in  Callilris  and  Lihocedrus) ;  in  Juniperus  and  Frenela  the  whorls 
on  the  secondary  axes  also  consist  of  from  three  to  five  leaves,  and  are  alternate;  the 
pairs  of  leaves  of  Dammara  stand  at  an  acute  angle  to  one  another.  The  foUage- 
leaves  of  most  Conifers  are  very  ptersistent,  and  may  live  for  several  years,  their  leaf- 
cushions  keeping  pace  in  growth  for  a  long  time  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  asis; 
in  Larix  and  Salisburia  the  leaves  alone  are  deciduous  in  autumn,  in  Taxodium 
distiehum  the  ases  that  bear  them  are  also  deciduous. 

The  Flowers  of  Coniferse  are  always  diclinous ;  either  monoecious,  as  in  the 
Abietineie  and  Thuja,  or  dicecious,  as  in  Taxm,  Salisburia,  3>ni  Jumperui:  communis  ; 
the  male  are  usually  much  more  numerous  than  the  female  flowers.  They  are  never 
terminal  on  the  primary  stem,  differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  Cycadese ;  even 
the  larger  woody  branches  bear  only  rarely,  as  in  Abies  excdsa,  terminal  (in  this 
case  only  female)  dowers.  Usually  Che  Howers  are  produced  at  the  apex  of  small 
foliage-shoots  of  the  last  order,  or  in  the  leaf-axils  of  the  stronger  foliage-shoots. 
In  Thuja,  for  instance,  male  and  female  fiowers  appear  at  the  end  of  small  short 
green  shoots  of  the  bilateral  system  of  branches ;  in  Taxtu  and  Juniperus,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  axils  of  foliage -leaves  of  larger  shoots;  in  Abies  pectinata  they  are 
found  on  the  under  side  of  shoots  of  a  higher  order  at  the  summit  of  older  trees, 
both  kinds  in  the  axils  of  foliage -leaves,  the  female  flowers  singly,  the  male  in 
larger  numbers.  The  flowers  of  Pinus  sylvesiris  and  allied  species  appear  in  the 
place  of  the  undeveloped  branches  (tufts  of  leaves)  which  stand  in  the  axils  of  the 
scales  of  growing  woody  shoots,  the  male  flowers  usually  in  groups  forming  an 
inflorescence  the  primaiy  axis  of  which  is  the  mother-shoot,  the  female  flowers 
generally  more  scattered.  In  Salisburia  the  flowers  appear  exclusively  on  the 
short  lateral  branches  which  annually  form  new  rosettes  of  leaves,  and  they  are 
situated  in  the  axils  of  the  foliage- leaves  or  of  the  inner  bud  scales  (Fig.  347, 
A  and  B). 

The  part  of  the  floral  axis  Immediately  beneath  the  organs  of  reproduction  is 
densely  covered  with  scales  or  foliage-leaves  in  the  female  plant  of  Taxus,  Juniperus, 
&.C.  (Figs.  348,  349) ;  it  is  developed  as  a  naked  stalk  in  the  Abietinese,  Salis- 
buria, the  male  plant  of  Taxus,  Podocarpus,  &c.  (Fig.  347  A,  ff).  The  flowers 
of  Coniferte  resemble  those  of  Cycadex  in  the  peculiarity  that  the  axis  elongates 
even  at  Che  part  that  produces  the  organs  of  reproduction ;  if  these  are  numerous,  the 
whole  flower  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long  cone,  resembling  externally  a  catkin; 
and  this  term  is  indeed  given  to  it  in  the  superficial  language  of  many  systematists. 
In  Angiosperms  the  flowering  shoot  usually  undergoes  a  very  peculiar  development 
at  its  summit,  the  portion  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  flower  (the  receptacle) 
remaining  very  short  and  broad,  and  the  floral  leaves  and  organs  of  reproduction 
being  formed  in  positions  which  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  foliage -leaves ; 
in  Conifers  the  distinction  between  a  floral  and  a  foliage-shoot  is  much  less,  and 
this  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves ;  if  those  of  the 
foliage- branches  are  arranged  spirally,  so  also  are  usually  those  of  the  flowers, 
2is,e.g.,  in  the  Abietinese;  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  Cupressinese,  they  occur 
in  alternating  whorls,  the  staminal  and  carpellary  leaves  are  arranged  in  the  same 
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way.  In  Jumperm  communis  even  the  ovules,  here  the  representatives  of  whole 
leaves,  are  arranged  in  alternating  whorls.  But,  occasionally,  as  in  Taxtu,  greater 
differences  are  to  be  observed  in  the  phyllotaiis  of  the  flowering  shoot  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  foliage-shoots. 

The  Malt  Flowers  always  consist  of  a  distinctly  elongated  axis  provided  with 
staminal  leaves,  and  ending  above  in  a  naked  apex  (Fig.  349  A).  The  stamens  are 
tnosUy  naore  delicate  and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  foliage -leaves,  and  are  usually 
divided  into  a  slender  pedicel  and  a  peltate  lamina  bearing  the  pollen-sacs  on  its 
under  side,  as  in  Taxus,  the  Cupressinese,  and  Abietinese  (Fig.  348  B,  349  A,  B, 
350  A).  The  flat  expansion  at  the  end  of  the  pedicel  may,  however,  be  entirely 
absent,  as  in  Salisburia  (Fig.  347  C),  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  knob  on  which 
the  pollen-sacs  hang.  That  the  parts  which  bear  the  pollen-sacs  in  Coniferse  are 
beyond  doubt  metarooqihosed  leaves,  is  evident  not  only  from  their  form,  but  gliU 


more  from  iheir  arrangement,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of.  If  the  staminal 
leaves  of  the  Cycade^  show  a  resemblance  in  more  than  habit  to  the  sporangiferous 
leaves  of  Ferns,  those  of  ConiferEe  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  peltate  scales  that 
bear  the  sporangia  of  EquiseCacese ;  and  not  unfrequently,  as  in  Taxus,  Juniperus, 
Ac,  the  resemblance  of  the  male  flowers  to  the  inflorescence  of  Eguiselum  is  as 
striking  in  external  appearance  as  in  the  actual  agreement  bet*een  them  from  a 
morphological  point  of  view.  The  pollen-sacs  usually  hang,  with  a  narrow  base,  on 
the  under  side  of  their  support,  and  do  not  cohere  in  their  growth ;  their  number  is 
usually  much  smaller  than  in  Cycadex,  but  much  more  variable  than  in  Angio- 
sperms ;  in  the  Yew  the  peltate  part  of  the  staminal  leaf  bears  from  three  to  eight, 
in  the  Juniper  and  most  Cupressinese  three  roundish  pollen-sacs  (Figs.  348,  349). 
Those  of  Pinus,  Abits,  and  their  allies  lie  in  pairs  parallel  or  placed  obliquely  to 
one  another,  right  and  left  of  the  pedicel,  which  here  resembles  the  connective  of 
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AngiospeiTOs;  in  Araucaria  and  Dammara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  sausage- 
shaped  pollen-sacs  hang  in  larger  numbers  free  beneath  the  peltate  limb.  The 
wall  of  ihe  pollen  sacs  is  usually  delicate,  and  finally  dehisces  longitudinally  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  pollen -grains,  which  are  produced  in  extraordinarily  large 
numbers,  since  they  have  usually  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  female  organs 
of  the  same  or  of  another  tree.  The  pollen-grains  which  happen  to  fall  on  the 
opening  of  the  micropyle  of  the  ovules  are  retained  by  an  exuding  drop  of  fluid, 
which  about  this  time  fills  the  canal  of  the   micropyle,  but    afterwards    dries  up. 


and  thus  draws  the  captured  pollen-grains  to  the  nucellus,  where  Ihey  immediately 
emit  their  pollen-tubes  into  its  spongy  tissue.  In  the  Cupressinea),  Taxineee,  and 
Podocarpese  this  contrivance  is  sufficient,  since  the  micropyles  project  outwardly; 
in  the  AbieiincK,  where  they  are  more  concealed  among  the  scales  and  bracts, 
these  themselves  form,  at  the  time  of  pollination,  canals  and  channels  for  this 
purpose,  through  which  the  pollen-grains  arrive  at  the  micropyles  filled  with  fluid 
iff.  Strasburger,  /.  f.).  The  large  number  and  lightness  of  the  pollen-grains  enables 
them  to  be  carried  great  distances  by  the  wind ;  in  the  true  Pines  and  the  Podo- 
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carpeffi  iheir  capacity  for  transport  is  increased  by  the  vesicular  hollow  protrusions 
of  tlic  extine,  as  represented  in  Fig.  351,  /T,  V,  bl.  [The  pollen-sacs  (microspo- 
rangia)  of  the  Coniferie  resemble  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  in 
the  mode  of  their  development.  A  section  through  the  jiollen-sac  of  one  of  the 
Cupressineje,  for  example,  shows  that  it  resembles  a  sporangium  of  Lycopodium  : 


in  the  centre  is  a  group  of  sporogenous  cells  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  flattened 
ubular  cells,  the  tapetum,  and  externally  is  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.  From 
Goebel's'  researches  it  appears  that  the  archesporium,  in  £ro/a  orienlalt's' 3.\  any 
rate,  is  a  hypodermal  cell,  the  terminal  cell  of  one  of  the  axial  rows  of  cells  of 


which  the  young  pollen>sac  consists.  Possibly  the  archesporium  cotisists  in  this 
case,  as  in  Lycopodium,  of  a  transverse  row  of  such  hypodermal  cells.  The  cells 
of  the  tapetum  are  derived  here,  as  in  StlagintHa,  partly  from  the  archesporium 
and  paitly  from  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac.     In  Pinus  the  p>ollen-sac 

'  [Goebel,  Vergl.  Enlwick.  d.  Sporangicn,  Bol.  Zeitg.,  1881.] 
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13  developed  from  a  group  of  superficial  cells :  these  multiply  by  repeated  division, 
so  that  a  protuberance  is  formed  consisting;  of  a  number  of  rows  of  cells  invested 
by  a  parietal  layer:  the  terminal  cell  of  the  lowest  of  these  rows  becomes  the 
archesporium,  and  it  is  therefore,  in  this  case  also,  a  hypodermal  cell.  The  cells 
of  the  tapetum  are  derived  entirely  from  the  parietal  cells  of  the  pollen-sac,  just 
as  is  the  case  in  the  sporangium  of  Lycopodium.  Goebel  draws  attention  to  the 
Cu:i  that  in  the  ma|oriTy  of  the  Cupressineae  the  po!Ien-sacs  are  protected  by  an 
outgrowth  of  the  stamlnal  leaf  which  he  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  indusium 
of  Ferns.] 

A  formation  of  cells,  recalling  the  rudimentary  development  of  a  prothallium 
in  the  microspores  of  Selagiiulla  and  IsoHUs,  takes  place  in  the  pollen-grains  of 
the  Conifers  before  their  dissemination,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  of  the 
Cycadeje  (compare  Fig.  345).  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one  in  Taxtu 
Podocarpus,  the  Cupressineae,  Araitcaria  and  in  the  true  Pines,  The  contents  of 
the  pollen-grain  are  divided  by  a  septum  so  as  to  form  a  large  and  a  small  cell, 
the  latter  undergoing  no  subsequent  change  (Fig.  351).  In  the  other  Abietineie 
the  septum  becomes  arched  into  the  cavity  of  the  larger  cell,  and  a  second  septum 
is  formed  in  the  smaller  cell,  so  that  a  two-celled  body  is  formed  which  is  situated, 
as  in  the  Cycadese,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  grain.  At  this  point  the  extine 
presents  a  split  which  was  formerly  regarded  by  Schacht  as  being  the  basal  cell 
of  the  internal  group,  but  which,  according  to  Strasburger,  arises  in  the  same 
way  as  the  vesicular  cspansions  of  the  extine  found  in  the  grains  of  many  species 
of  Pinus.  Strasburger  has  shown  that  in  all  cases  it  is  the  large  cell  of  the 
pollen-grain  which  grows  out  into  the  pollen-tube,  as  is  the  case  in  Cycadete 
(F'g'  345)-  If  we  pursue  the  comparison  with  the  highest  Cryptogams  which 
has  been  already  initialed,  we  must  regard  the  pollen-tube  as  representing  the 
antheridtum  to  some  extent,  and  the  internal  group  of  cells,  formed  before  the 
development  of  the  pollen-tube,  as  corresponding  to  the  vegetative  cell  in  the 
microspore  of  the  Ligulatse,  for,  like  it,  it  undergoes  no  subsequent  change.  A 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  pollen-grain  of  Conifers  from  that  of  Angiosperms 
lies  in  the  rupture  and  final  stripping  off  of  the  extine  by  the  swelling  of  the 
inline  (Fig.  351,  /,  //,  ///).  Even  in  this  apparently  insignificant  fact  a  resem- 
blance is  again  seen  to  the  microspores  of  Cr)'ptogams,  and  especially  to  those  of 
Marsiliacese,  in  which  the  swelling  endospore  protrudes  through  the  esospore. 

The  structure  of  the  Female  Flowers  is  very  different  in  the  different  sections  of 
Conifers,  and  in  some  cases  the  homolog}'  of  ihe  separate  parts  is  still  doubtful. 
The  position  of  the  ovules,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment, is,  in  particular,  very  variable,  and  with  this  is  again  connected  the  fact  that 
different  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  part  which  should  be  called  the 
carpel.  The  following  description  of  these  structures,  a  full  discussion  of  which  is 
not  permitted  by  our  limited  space,  is  drawn  immediately  from  the  observation  of 
advanced  stages  of  development ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  direct  observations 
of  the  most  rudimentary  siage  will  cause  an  alteration  in  some  points'. 

The  female  flowers  of  Taxus  spring  from  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves  belonging 


'  Compare  Strasburger  and  Eichler,  lot,  cit. 
Lll 
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to  elongated  woody  shooia.  They  have  the  form  of  short  branches  covered  wiih 
decussate  scale-like  bracts  (Fig.  348,  C,  D);  the  axil  of  the  shoot  ends  in  an 
apparently  terminal  ovule,  (he  nucellus  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  vegetative  cone  of  the  axis,  but  axillary  ovules  also  occur.  In  Sah'sburia  ihe 
female  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  foliage- leaves  belonging  10  short  lateral 
branches  which  annually  produce  new  rosettes  of  leaves  (Fig.  34 J  A);  the  single 
flower  consists  of  a  stalk-like  elongated  axis  which  bears  immediately  beneath  ks 
apex  two  or  more  rarely  three  lateral  ovules.  Neither  in  this  genus  nor  in  Taxiis 
are  (here  any  foliar  structures  close  to  (he  ovules  which  either  from  their  position 
or  from  any  other  circumstance  can  be  regarded  as  carpels.  In  (he  genus  Podo- 
carpus  small  (lowering  shoots  are  developed,  springing  in  P.  chinensis  (according 
10  Braun)  from  the  axils  of  foliage -leaves,  in  P.  chilina  from  (he  axils  of  very 
small  scale-leaves  at  the  end  of  elongated  leafy  shoots;  ibey  consis(  of  an  axial 
structure  slender  and  stalk-like  below,  club-shaped  above,  and  bearing  three  pairs 
of  verj-  small  decussate  scales.  The  floral  axis  terminates  between  the  upper 
pair;  the  ovules,  in  this  case  anatropous,  with  their  micropyie  turned  downwards 
and  towards  the  floral  axis,  spring  from  the  axils  of  this  pair ;  one  ovule  however 
is  usually  abortive,  and  the  flower  becomes  one-seeded.  In  Phyllocladus  the  lower 
lateral  branchlets  of  the  leaf-like  flattened  shoots  are  transformed  into  female 
flowers  which  are  raised  upon  a  pedicel  and  are  swollen  above  into  the  form  of 
a  club,  (he  large  ovules  s(anding  (according  to  a  drawing  of  Decaisne's')  in  the 
axils  of  small  leaves.  In  these  (wo  genera  the  small  scales  from  (he  axils  of 
which  the  ovules  spring  may  be  regarded  as  carpels,  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
assume  the  existence  of  these  organs. 

The  ovules  oi  Juniperus  communis  (Fig.  349,  C)  s(and  in  whorls  of  threes 
beneath  the  naked  extremity  of  the  floral  axis,  the  flower  springing  as  a  little 
shoot  from  the  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf,  and  its  axis  bearing  whorls  of  three  leaves. 
The  ovules  apparently  alternate  with  the  three  leaves  of  the  upper  whorl,  and 
hence  must,  from  their  position,  be  themselves  considered  as  metamorphosed 
leaves ;  these  leaves  of  (he  upper  whorl  swell  after  fertilisation,  grow  together 
and  become  fleshy,  forming  the  pulp  of  the  juniper-berry  in  which  the  ripe  seeds 
are  entirely  enclosed ;  they  may  therefore  be  termed  carpels.  In  the  other  Cupres- 
sinea;  the  flower  consists  of  decussate  whorls  of  two  or  three  leaves,  which  grow 
considerably  after  fertilisation  and  attain  a  considerable  size,  enveloping  the  seed 
and  forming  a  pericarp  which  may  therefore  correctly  be  said  to  be  formed  of 
carpels.  In  Sabina  (he  pericarp  is  fleshy  and  berry-like,  as  in  Juniperus;  in  the 
other  genera,  on  the  other  hand  {Thuja,  Cufressus,  Cai/i'/ris  and  Taxodiunt), 
the  carpels  become  woody  and  assume  (he  form  of  stalked  peltate  scales,  or  of 
valves  separating  from  one  another  longitudinally  {Frtneld);  (hese  are  closely 
approximate  during  the  development  of  (he  seed,  but  afterwards  open  to  allow 
(he  ripe  seeds  to  fall  out.  The  erect  ovules  of  Cupressineae  sometimes  appear 
to  stand  in  the  axils  of  the  carpels;  but  it  is  clear  in  other  cases  (ha(  (hey 
sprinj  from  (he  carpets  (hemselves,  either  low  down  near  their  point  of  insertion 

<  [See  Ia  Maoul  and  Decaisne's  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany,  edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
London  iSjj,  p.  747.] 
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or  at  a  greater  height.  In  Su&ina  and  Calli'iris  qaadrivalris  (Fig.  352)  only  two 
decussate  pairs  of  carpels  separate  like  a  star  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  in  Sabina 
the  ovules  stand  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  two  lower  carpels,  right  and  left  of 
their  median  line,  some  of  them  being  frequently  abortive  ;  in  Callilrit  quadri- 
valvis  a  pair  occurs  on  each  of  the  lower  carpels  and  a  pair  higher  up ;  but  this 
position  can  only  be  explained  by  further  investigation  of  the  history  of  their 
development.  In  Thuja  and  Cuprasus  there  are  three  or  four  decussate  pairs  of 
carpels,  in  Taxodium  a  still  larger  number ;  in  Thuja  and  Taxodium  two  erect 
ovules  are  situated  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  central  pairs  of  carpels,  springing 
from  the  right  and  left  of  their  median  line ;  in  Cupressus  there  arc  a  considerable 
number  at  the  base  of  each  carpel.  In  Arceuihos  drupacea  and  Frtnela  virrucosa 
the  fruiis  (in  the  collection  at  Wurzburg)  consist  of  alternating  whorls  of  three 
carpels,  opening,  in  the  last  species,  after  the  seeds  become  ripe,  like  a  six-lobed 
capsule.  Each  carpel  is  swollen  on  its  inner  side  into  a  thick  placenta  ascending 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  bearing  numerous  winged  seeds  which  stand  in 
transverse  rows  of  threes ;  there  are  from  four  to  six  of  these  rows  on  each  carpel, 
the  whole  inner  side  therefore  bearing  seeds  nearly  up  to  the  apex. 

So  far  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  pans  of  the  flower  can  be  explained 


without  going  back  to  their  earliest  stage,  a  great  diversity  is  thus  shown  in  the 
two  families  of  Taxinete  and  Cupressintse;  the  ovule  is  terminal  in  Taxus,  lateral 
beneath  the  summit  of  the  axis  in  Satisburia,  carpellary  leaves  appearing  to  be 
entirely  absent,  [n  Podocarpus  and  Phyllocladus  they  are  indicated  indeed,  as  smalt 
scales,  the  ovules  springing  from  their  axils;  but  they  are  small  and  do  not  at  any 
time  constitute  a  pericarp.  A  structure  of  this  kind,  in  the  form  of  a  berry  or  of  a 
chambered  woody  fruit,  is  indeed  formed  after  feriilisation  in  the  Cupressinese,  the 
carpels  either  becoming  fleshy  and  growing  together  (as  in  Juniptrus  and  Sabina), 
or  becoming  woody  and  closing  in  laterally  by  their  peltate  expansions  (as  in 
Cupresius,  Thuja,  and  Calli'iris),  or  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  lobes  of  a 
unilocular  capsule  {e.g.  French) ;  but  the  carpels  are  in  these  cases  at  first  entirely 
open.  In  Juniptrus  communis  the  ovules  form  a  whori  alternating  wiih  the  carpels; 
in  the  other  genera  they  stand  in  pairs  or  in  larger  numbers  at  their  base,  or  cover 
the  whole  of  their  inner  side  (as  Frenela). 

In  the  Abietinese  the  weil-known  cones  are  the  female  flowers  (or  rather  fruits). 
The  cone  is  a  metamorphosed  shoot,  its  axis  bearing  a  number  of  crowded  woody 
scales  arranged  spirally,  the  ovules  arising  on  them  rarely  singly,  vsually  in  pairs, 
occasionally  in  larger  numbers.     In  the  Abielinea;  {Abies,  Picea,  Larix,  Cidrits,  and 
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Pinus)  the  setniniferous  scales  (Fig.  353,  A,  B,  s)  appear  lo  be  axillary  structures 
in  the  axils  of  bracts  {<)  ^vhich  spring  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  ;    but  the  exami- 
nation of  very  young  cones  of  Abies  pectinata  shows  that  the   seminiferous  scale 
itself  arises  as  a  protuberance  at  ihe  base  of  the  bract  (<:),  and  is  therefore  not 
axillary.     While  the  bract  afterwards  grows  very  little  or  not  at  all,  this  protuber- 
ance increases  greatly,  and  produces  on  its  upper  surface  two  ovules  which  arc 
aitached  to  it  by  one  side  with  the  micropyle 
towards  the  axis  of  the  cone.     The  seminiferous 
scale  of  these  genera  must  therefore  be   con- 
sidered as  a  greaily  developed  placenta  growing 
out  of  a  carpel  (Fig.  353  A,  B,  c)  which  is  very 
small  or  even  abortive'.     According  to  this  view 
the  whole  cone  is  a  single  (lower  with  a  number 
of  small  open   carpels  (hitherio  considered    as 
bract>),  which  are  far  outstripped  in  their  growth 
by  their  seminiferous  placentse  (the  scales).     In 
,«  the  other  Abietineae  also,  the  female  flowers  of 

which  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining, 
il  may  be  concluded  from  the  descriptions  that 
the  cone  is  a  single  dower  with  numerous  semi- 
niferous scales  arranged  spirally,  not  springing 
from  the  axils  of  leaves,  but   growing    imme- 
diately out  of  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore 
themselves  leaves  and   of  a  carpeilary  nature. 
Eichler   (/. c.)   sajs,  in   reference  to  Dammara, 
Cunm'ngkamia,  Arlhrolaxis,  and  Seguoia: — 'The 
scales  of  a  cone  are  in  these  genera  all  of  one 
kind;  they  consist  simply  of  open  carpels;  and, 
in  order  rot  to  introduce    confusion   into    the 
definition  of  a  flower,  the  whole  of  what  is  found 
on  the  axis,  in  other  words  the  whole  cone,  must 
Fig, Mj-,**!,. /«■.-,=(. [.(.□tkhichi).  A.     be  considered  a  single  flower;  and  this  is  also 
!SjM'""iiir'thr^'Di'i^ilr  Kik  ""'bMrtil^'^      necessary  in   the  case   of  the    Araucariea,  the 
to«"('4S;rK"™.uSi:..Tv°'.™!lr'.'J     Cupressineae,  and  the  male  'catkins'  of  all  Coni- 
™.^u^r'^ir/"Tri'p!l'\^^'r;^,''«.'2      fiTie".'     In   Araucaria   each   scale    (or   carpel) 
prfucrti.'"  '"^  "■  -'  ""  ""^  '^  ""  '™'      bears  only  a  single  ovule,  which,  according  to 
Eichler,   is  so  enveloped   by   it  ihat  the  only 

'  Braun,  Caspa'y.  and  EicMcr  considci  the  seminirerous  scale  in  Pinus  and  Larix  as  itself  a 
flower;  i.  i.  as  a  short  axis  which  has  coalesced  with  il5  two  gorpcls  and  stands  in  the  anil  of  the  bract 
{c  in  our  hgure).  In  that  case  the  cone  of  these  genera,  in  contmdislinction  to  that  of  the  other 
Conifene  and  of  Cycadeee,  would  be  an  inflorescence  {cf.  Caspary  in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  ^th  series. 
vol.  XIV,  p.  300,  and  Flora,  186],  p.  377);  but  this  view  I  have  already  contested  more  in  detail  in 
my  first  edition,  p.  437.  Il  is  iinpossilile  lo  consider  (he  seminirerous  scale  of  Finm  and  Abiis  itself 
OS  a  single  carpel.  In  opposition  also  lo  the  most  recent  views  of  Mohl  (Bol.  Zeilg.  1X71,  p  11,  and 
of  Stiasbuiger),  I  cannol  bring  myself  to  consider  the  seminiferous  scale  of  the  true  Abietincae  as  a 
coherent  siruclure  formed  of  two  leaves  of  an  undeveloped  branch. 

'  Kidiler  thinks  that  an  excepliou  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Podo:arpiu  and  Ciphalalaxut. 
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Opening;  left  is  that  of  the  mjcropyle  which  faces  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  in  Citn- 
ninghamia  there  are  three  ovules,  in  Arlhrolaxii  from  three  to  five,  in  S'quoia 
from  five  to  seven,  in  Sciadopifys  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  on  one  scale,  and 
their  micropyle  here  also  faces  the  axis  of  the  cone.  In  Dammara  the  scale 
bears,  according  to  Endlicher ',  only  one  ovule  which,  like  those  of  Sequoia  and 
Sciadopilys,  are  inserted  near  the  apex  and  hangs  down  free*. 


'  [Van  Tieghem  has  been  led  by  slui^ying  the  dislribution  of  the  bundles  in  the  differeni  pirts  of 
the  female  bud  of  Coniferse  lo  the  opinion — different  from  thai  expressed  by  Sachs— that  the  female 
flower  thrnughout  Ibis  group  of  plants  is  in  every  case  constructed  after  a  single  fundamental  type 
which  has  undergone  various  secondary  modifications.  He  has  given  in  a  note  to  his  French  tranS' 
lalioa  of  tbe  present  wock  the  following  abstract  of  the  conclusions  which  are  worked  out  in  greater 
detail  in  his  paper  already  died  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 

Neither  the  axis  of  the  female  bvid  nor  its  leares  or  bracts  of  ihe  first  order  ever  bear  OTules.  It 
IR  always  upon  structures  arising  from  the  axils  of  these  bracts  that  the  ovules  make  their  appearance. 
This  establishes  a  (undamental  distinction  between  Cycadeae  and  Conifene.  In  the  former  group  it 
is  always  Ihe  leaves  of  the  female  bud  of  the  first  order  that  produce  the  ovules  directly.  While 
therefore  we  may  regard  Ihe  female  bud  in  Cycadetc  as  welt  as  the  male  as  contributing  a  single 
flower,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  Ihe  case  of  Coniferje.  We  may  if  we  please  regard  the  male  bud 
of  Coniferxe  as  a  single  flower,  but  the  female  bud  is  an  inflorescence.  The  struclure  which  lieare 
the  ovule  in  ConiferEc  is  always  a  foliar  oi^an— the  first  and  only  leaf  of  an  axis  which  ondeigoes'no 
Inriher  deietupment.  This  leaf,  which  is  more  or  less  largely  developed  beyond  the  drcumscriplion 
of  the  ovule  or  ovules  which  it  bears,  is  an  open  carpel  and  in  itself  constitntes  the  whole  female 
flower.  It  is  always  inverted,  that  is  to  say.  it  arises  upon  the  suppressed  axis  which  bears  it  with 
its  ventral  face  opposite  to  and  united  with  the  vential  lice  of  Ihe  primary  bract.  When  the  ovules 
do  not  tenninate  (he  carpel,  it  is  upon  its  structurally  dorsal  —  but  in  respect  of  position  upper — face 
that  they  arise,  just  as  it  is  upon  its  structurally  doisal  —  but  in  respect  of  position  lower — face  that 
the  pollen  sacs  arise  vpon  the  stamen. 

This  is  the  general  type.  It  remains  (o  consider  the  principal  secondary  modificaltons  which  are 
superinduced  upon  it  in  the  difTerent  genera. 

The  axillary  branch,  which  is  reduced  to  its  first  leaf,  is  most  frequently  of  the  first  genefation 
in  respect  tu  the  axis  of  the  female  bud ;  but  it  is  also  sometimes  of  the  second  (Tatiaiy  and  may 
even  be  of  (he  third  order  {Xorreya).  The  carpel  itself  is  either  en(irely  dblincl  from  (he  parent 
bract  (the  Pincse,  Taxinese)  or  (he  two  leaves  are  united  together  by  their  ventral  surfaces  and  are 
only  separate  towards  their  summit  {Cupressincie,  Sequoiesc.  Araucarica:).  This  difference  merely 
depends  upon  a  different  localisation  of  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  two  leaves ;  it  is  a  diiTerecce 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  separates  a  dialypetalous  corolla  from  a  gamopetalous  one.  Whether 
free  or  united  with  the  bract,  the  carpellary  leaf  bears  its  ovules  sometimes  towards  its  base 
tCupresiinex),  sometimes  towards  i(s  middle  (Pinero),  sometimes  towards  its  summit  (Araucariex)  ; 
each  represents  a  lobe,  more  or  less  developed,  of  the  dorsal  face  of  the  carpel. 

In  the  Taxinea  the  ovules  tenninate  the  carpellary  leaf;  they  result  in  (his  case  from  the'trans- 
fotmalion  of  its  who.e  entire  limb,  whether  each  half  of  the  limb  forms  an  ovule  \,Saiithvria.  CrfJia- 
lotaxut),  or  whether  the  entire  limb  has  only  produced  a  single  one  {Podocarpus,  Pkytlocladus.  Taxur, 
Tornya,  &c,).  In  this  case  it  is  evidently  only  (he  petiole  of  (he  ovuliferous  leaf  which  represents  the 
carpel ;  if  the  petiole  is  long  (SalhbuTia)  the  carpel  is  obviously  developed  ;  but  if  it  remains  very 
short  {Ctpkalotaxus,  Padocarpus.  Pkyllocladus,  Tamii,  Torriya.  &c.)  the  carpel  is  almost  absent— in 
ot;  er  w  Olds,  the  carpellary  leaf  is  reduced  to  a  sessile  limb  completely  conver(ed  into  a  single  ovule 
{Podoiarpw,  Taxui.  &c.>  or  into  Iwo  ovules  {Ciphatolaxui).  The  number  of  (he  ovules  which  each 
carpellary  leaf  btars,  as  well  as  the  number  of  carpellary  leaves  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
female  flowers  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  inflorescence,  both  vary,  and  may  even  be 
simultaneously  reduced  to  unity,  which  is  the  ordinary  case  in  Taxus.] 

•  [For  a  revi;»  of  the  literature  of  (he  question  whether  the  ovules  of  Conifer.-e  are  really  naked 
or  whether  there  is  a  true  ovary,  see  Eichler,  "Sind  die  Conifereo  gymno^pcrra  oderiiich(7'  in -Flora' 
for  iS;,),  lransla(ed  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  187 j,  pp.  535-541.  Dr.  Eichler  here,  in  opposition  to 
the  contrary  view  of  Strasburger,  sums  up  the  whole  argument  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
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The  OvuUs  (macrosporangia),  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  in  the  Podocarpeaa 
anairopous  and  furnished  with  two  iniegumenis ;  in  the  rest  of  Conifers  they  are 
onhotropous  and  possess  only  one  inlegument ;  in  the  Cupressines  and  Taxinea; 
they  are  erect,  in  the  Abietineje  inverted,  with  the  micropjle  towards  the  base  of 
the  scale,  to  which  the  ovules  are  usually  attached  on  one  side.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  funiculus,  and  the  ovule  consists  only  of  the  small-celled  nucellus  and 
one  integument,  which  usually  projects  above  it  and  forms  a  comparatively  wide 
and  long  raicropylar  canal,  through  which  the  pollen-grains  reach  the  apex  of 
the  nucellus,  which  is  sometimes  depressed  (see  Figs.  347,  348,  349,  352).  Lateral 
outgrowths  of  ihe  integument  not  unfrequenlly  cause  the  ovule,  and  afterwards 
the  seed,  to  appear  winged  on  both  sides,  as  in  Callilris  quadrhah'is  (Fig.  352), 
Frtnela,  &c.  The  wing-like  appendage  of  the  seed  of  Pinus  and  Abifs,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  result  of  the  detaching  of  a  plate  of  tissue  from  the  seminiferous 
scale,  which  remains  attached  to  the  ripe  seed. 

\Tbe  Development  0/ /he  Ovule  and  of  the  Embryo-sac.  The  development  of  the 
ovule  begins  in  Taxas  (according  to  Strasburger,  Angiospermen  und  Gymno- 
spcrmen)  with  the  division,  parallel  to  the  suiface  (peridinal),  of  a  group  of  hypo- 
dermal  cells  at  the  punclum  vegelalionis  of  a  lateral  branch,  and  this  is  followed  by 
similar  divisions  in  the  overlying  epidermis.  The  rudiment  of  the  ovule  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  projecting  ring  of  tissue,  also  developed  by  the  division  of  hypodermal 
cells,  which  is  (he  first  indication  of  the  inlegument.  The  ovule  elongates  in 
consequence  of  growth  and  repeated  cell-divisions,  and  consists  internally  of  a 
number  of  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  which  have  all  been  derived  from  the  hypo- 
dermal  layer,  invested  by  several  layers  of  cells  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
epidermal  layer.  The  apical  cells  of  these  internal  rows  are  distinguished  by  their 
size  and  by  the  granularity  of  their  protoplasm;  they  constitute  the  atchesporium : 
they  are  surrounded  by  tapetal  cells,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  tapetum  is 
derived  from  the  archesporium  or  from  the  surrounding  cells  of  ihenucellus.  One, 
but  sometimes  more,  of  the  archesporial  cells,  usually  the  central  one,  divides  so  as 
to  form  three  cells  lying  one  above  the  other,  and  it  is  the  lowest  of  these  which 
enlarges  and  becomes  llie  embryo-sac.  The  development  of  the  ovule  in  Ginkgo 
biloba  and  in  Podocarpus  chinensis  follows  essentially  the  same  course,  as  does  also 
that  of  Thuja  occidenlalis.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  plants  several  embryo- 
sacs  are  frequently  indicated  at  first,  but  only  one  attains  perfect  development. 

In  the  Abietinea;  (Larix  europa:a.  Pinus  sylveslrh  and  Pumilio)  the  multipli- 
cation of  cells  by  the  repeated  division  of  tlie  hypodermal  and  epidermal  cells  is 
much  less  considerable.  The  archesporium  is  unicellular;  as  it  elongates  a  small 
cell  Is  cut  off  from  it  towards  the  free  surface  of  the  ovule,  which  is  a  tapetal  cell ; 
the  lower  cell  now  divides  into  two,  and  of  these  two  the  upper  divides  again  into 
two ;  the  lowest  of  these  three  cells  developes  into  the  embryo-sac.  Only  one 
embryo-sac  is  ever  indicated  in  the  group. 

A  section  of  the  young  ovule  of  one  of  the  Cupressineje,  before  the  embryo- 
sac  is  developed,  presents,  as  Goebel  has  pointed  out,  a  considerable  similarity 

the  Conifers  are  really  Eymnospermous.    In  his  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  (Die  Angiospermen 
uud  die  Gjmnoa]  crmen]  Strasburger  acicpl^  the  view  of  the  gymnDjpcimous  nalure  of  the  ovule,] 
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to  a  section  of  a  young  sporangium  of  Lycop-idium :  the  archesporium  consists 
in  both  cases  of  a  group  of  cells  bounded  by  a  tapetal  layer.  There  is  reason, 
inasmuch  as  ihcir  mode  of  development  is  the  same,  to  regard  these  cells  in  ihe 
CupressineE  as  being,  like  the  archesporial  cells  of  Lycopojium,  spore-mother-celis ; 
but  whereas  in  Lycopodium  each  of  these  mother-cells  produces  four  spores,  in 
the  Cupressinea;  only  one  of  them  persists  and  it  produces  only  one  spore,  the 
embryo-sac.  The  embryo-sac  is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  macrospore  of  the. 
heierosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

In  the  Abietinese,  the  archesporium  has  become  much  reduced  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Cupressineoe.  The  Cupressineje  resemble  the  higher  Vascular 
Cryptogams  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  ovule  and  embryo-sac,  whereas  the 
AbietineEB  approach  the  Angiosperms.] 

Devehpmenl  of  Iht  Eiidosferm  {Pro thallium).  The  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  endosperm  is  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac ;  each  of  the  two 
nuclei  divides  again,  and  this  process  is  repealed  until  a  number  of  nuclei  have  been 
formed  which  lie  in  the  peripheral  protoplasm.  Around  each  nucleus  the  protoplasm 
becomes  marked  otT  by  an  ectoplasmic  layer,  cell-walls  are  formed,  and  thus  one 
or  two  layers  of  endosperm- eel  Is  are  formed  in  the  embryo-sac  in  contact  with  its 
wall.  These  cells  grow  in  the  radial  direction,  and  divide  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  embryo-sac  is  filled  with  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  those  Conifers  in  which 
the  seeds  take  two  years  to  ripen,  as  Pimts  sylveslri's  and  Juniperus  communis, 
the  endosperm  formed  in  the  first  summer  is  again  absorbed  in  the  spring,  (he 
protoplasm  of  the  primary  endosperm-cells  is  set  free  by  the  deliquescence  of  their 
cell-walls,  and  forms  by  division  a  number  of  new  cells  which,  in  May  of  the  second 
year,  again  611  with  parenchymatous  tissue  the  embryo-sac  now  considerably  in- 
creased in  size. 

The  archegonia  (corpuscula)  are  developed,  according  to  Slrasburger's  obser- 
vations, from  superficial  cells  of  the  prothallium  (endosperm)  in  the  same  manlier 
as  the  archegonia  of  the  highest  Cryptogams.  The  mother-cell  increases  in  size 
and  is  divided  by  a  septum  parallel  lo  the  surface  of  the  investing  embryo-sac  ; 
a  large  inner  (lower)  cell  is  thus  formed,  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  and 
an  upper  small  one,  lying  next  the  embryo-sac  from  which  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium  is  formed'.  In  Abies  canadensis  this  neck  remains  simple  and  uni- 
cellular, and  elongates  considerably  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  surrounding 
endosperm ;  but  usuallv  the  original  cell  which  constitutes  the  neck  divides  into 
several  cells  which  either  lie  only  in  one  plane  (Figs.  354  A,  d,  355  /,  rf),  the 
'sligmalic  cells,'  or  form  several  layers  lying  one  over  another  (as  in  Abies  fxa-/sa 
and  Pinus  Pinasltr).  Seen  from  above  the  neck  appears  to  form  a  four-celletl, 
or,  in  Abiis  exalsa,  even  an  eight-celled  rosette.  The  homology  of  the  'corpus- 
culum'  with  the  archegonium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  already  established  by  the 
earlier  investigations  of  Hofmeister,  is  carried  a  step  further  by  Strasburger,  who 
discovered  the  formation  also  of  a  canal-cell.  He  considers  that  the  part  of  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  large  central  cell  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the 


'  Hofmeister  (.Vergleichemle  Untersuchunueii,  p.  1)9)  yives  a  iomcnhat  dilliri 
origin  of  the  aruliegoiihini  [Gctmiiialioii.  Sec ,  p.  410]. 
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neck  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  division,  and  a  small  celt  is  thus  formed  shortly 
before  fertilisation  (i.  e,  before  the  access  of  the  pollen-tube  to  the  endosperm) ; 
this  cell  bein;;  clearly  equivalent  to  the  canal-cell  SO  often  mentioned  in  Vascular 
Cryptogams  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  mucilage '.  In  Ahies  canadmus  and 
excelsa  and  Pinus  Larix  this  canal-cell  is,  according  to  Strasburger,  very  evident ; 
while  in  the  Cupressinese  (Thuja, /uniptrus,aaA  CaUi/ris)  ils  demarcation  from  the 
rest  of  the  contents  of  the  central  cell  is  only  slight.    As  in  those  Vascular  Crypio- 


>r  Hatnttat^.    A  Inimllud 


gams  where  the  ventral  part  of  the  arehegonium  is  plunged  in  the  tissue  of  the 
prothallium,  the  neighbouring  cells  become  transformed  by  further  divisions  into  a 
parietal  layer  surrounding  the  oosphere,  so  the  same  thing  lakes  place  also  in  the 
endosperm  of  Conifers.  In  the  Abieiineie  each  arehegonium  is  separated  from  an 
adjacent  one  by  at  least  one,  often  by  a  large  number  of  layers  of  cells  :  those  of  the 
Cupressinese,  on  the  other  hand  (Fig.  355,  cf),  are  in  lateral  contact.    The  arche- 

which  are  transferred   from  the  first  edition,  the  onal-cell  i-.  not 
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gonia  of  Tiixus  are  short ;  in  those  of  ihe  AbtetineEB  the  oosphere  is  elongated ; 
in  [he  Cupressine£  it  becomes  angular  from  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  cells. 
The  number  of  the  archegonia  which  are  formed  in  the  endosperm  beneath  the 
apex  of  the  embryo-sac  is  very  various ;  H<tfmeister  and  Strasburger  stale  that  in 
the  Abietinex  it  is  from  three  to  five,  in  the  Cupressineae  from  five  to  fifteen 
(according  to  Schacht  it  may  even  be  thirty),  in  Taxus  iaccala  from  five  to  eight. 
The  continuous  growth  of  the  surrounding  endosperm  causes  the  formation  of 
funnel-shaped  depressions  above  the  archegonia,  which  in  some  Abieiim-a;  are  but 


shallow,  in  Pi'nus  Pinaster,  P.  S/rolius,  ftc,  deep  and  narrow.  In  these  species  each 
of  the  funnel-shaped  depressions  leads  down  only  to  the  neck  of  one  archegonium ; 
in  the  Cupressineae  {Calli/rii,  Thuja,  and  Juniperus),  where  ihey  lie  closely,  crowded 
together,  the  cluster  of  them  is  walled  round  by  the  endosperm,  and  a  funnel  is 
formed  common  to  them  all,  which  still  remains  closed  by  the  cell-wall  of  the 
embrj'o-sac. 

Ferlilisalion.    The  pollination  of  the  ovules  takes  place  before  the  archegonia 
are  formed  in  the  endosperm  ;  the  pollen -grains,  having  reached  the  apex  of  the 
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nucellus,  put  out  iheir  lubes  at  tirst  only  for  a  short  distance  into  its  tissue ;  their 
growth  is  then  for  a  time  suspendeJ.  After  the  archegonia  are  completely  de- 
veloped, the  pollen-tubes  begirt  to  grow  again  into  the  endosperm  in  order  to 
reach  them'.  This  interruption  of  tKeir  growth  lasts,  in  those  Coniferse  whose 
seeds  ripen  in  a  single  year,  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  monih  ;'  when  the  seeds 
take  two  years  to  ripen,  as  m  Juniperus  sibtriea  and  communis,  and  Pinus  sylveslrii 
and  P.  Slrobus,  it  lasts  until  June  of  the  next  year.  Whilst  the  pollen-lubes  pene- 
trate through  the  loose  portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  their  width  gradually 
increases  at  their  lower  end,  their  wall  becoming  at  the  same  time  thicker ;  until  at 
length  they  meet  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  which  has  now  become  soft,  break 
through  it,  penetrate  into  the  funnel  of  the  endosperm  mentioned  above,  and  attach 
themselves  firmly  to  the  cells  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonia.  In  [he  Abietinese  and 
Taxines  each  pollen-tube  fertilises  only  one  archegonium ;  and  several  tubes  there- 
fore penetrate  into  the  funnel  at  the  same  lime  ;  in  the  Cupressineas  on  the  contrary 
one  pollen-tube  suffices  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  whole  group  of  archegonia  beneath 
the  broad  funnel  of  the  endosperm.  The  lube  entirely  fills  up  the  funnel  and  applies 
itself  to  the  necks  of  the  whole  group  of  archegonia ;  short  narrow  protuberances 
from  the  wide  pollen-tube  now  grow  into  the  separate  necks  of  the  archegonia, 
forcing  ihe  neck-cells  from  one  another  and  destroying  them,  and  at  length  reaching 
the  oosphcre.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  Abietinefe  and  Taxineje ;  the 
pollen-lube,  after  widening,  becomes  narrower  and  enters  the  neck  of  only  one 
archegonium,  and  penetrates  Hnally  as  far  as  the  oosphere.  A  thin  spot  may  be 
observed  at  the  extremity  of  this  protuberance  of  the  thick-walled  pollen-tube,  which 
obviously  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  fertilising  substance ;  and  this  is  probably 
assisted  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  tissue  which  lies  above  on  the  part  of  the 
poUen-iube  outside  the  archegonium.  Hofmeister  stales  that  a  few  free  primordial 
cells  (Kig,  355,  /)  are  sometimes  fonned  in  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  consider  as  rudimentary  indications  of  mother-cells  of  antherozolds 
(corresponding  somewhat  to  those  in  Salvinia),  and  Strasburger  has  detected  ihe 
exisience  of  bodies  of  this  kind  in  Juniptrus  and  Pinus.  [The  process  of  fertilisation 
takes  place,  according  to  StrasburgerS  as  follows.  \n.  Juniper  us  virginiana  he  ob- 
served that  when  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  reached  the  archegonia,  the  primordial 
ceils  in  the  end  of  the  lube  arrange  themselves  so  that  they  lie  over  the  archegonia. 
These  cells  now  undergo  absorption,  the  more  anterior  ones  disappearing  first.  He 
frequently  detected  in  the  oosphere  of  Picea,  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  two  nuclei. 
One  of  these  is  the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere,  and  may  be  termed  the  '  female  pro- 
nucleus ;'  the  other  appears  10  have  passed  into  the  oosphere  from  the  pollen-tube, 
and  is  the  '  male  pronucleus'  (sp^rmaiern).  These  two  nuclei  coalesce  to  form  the 
definiiive  nucleus  of  the  oospore.  It  seems  that,  in  addition  to  the  nuclear  sub- 
stance, a  certain  amount  of  protoplasm  also  passes  into  the  oosphere  from  the 
pollen-tube,  and  fuses  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere.  The  pollen-tube  of 
the  Abietincse  contains  a  considerable  number  of  starch-grains,  and  these  too  are 

'  In.SiiWitiTio(Gin^Joii/o*n)fertilisaliondoesnot  lake  place  until  OctoUr,  when  Ihe  setd  is  lipe 
onJ  has  already  fallen  off.  The  embryo  is  developed  wilhin  the  setd  during  Ihe  ninler  monlljs.  (See 
Str.i>:burcer,  Die  Coniferen  unil  Gnelaceen,  1871,  p.  191.) 

'  [Ucber  Ikfiuchlung  und  ZiUlheilung,  i8;8.] 
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conveyed,  probably  in  a  Koluble  form,  into  ihe  oosphere.  In  the  Cupressineae,  llie 
I>ollen-lube  contains  no  starch -grains,  but  ihey  appear  abundantly  in  the  nuclsus  of 
the  oospore.  The  pollen-tube  remains  completely  closed  during  the  whole  process. 
The  first  manifest  result  of  fertilisation  in  the  oospore  is  the  division  of  its  nucleus'. 
In  Pinus  and  Picea  the  nucleus  usually  travels  to  the  lower  end  of  the  oospore  ;  it 
then  divides  into  two,  and  each  of  these  divides  again  into  two,  and  thus  four  nuclei 
are  formed  which  lie  in  one  horizontal  plane.  Around  each  of  them  protopl.ism 
becomes  aggregated,  and  thus  a  formation  of  cells  takes  place,  It  is  from  these  cells 
that  the  embryo  or  embrjos are  developed.  Exactly  the  same  takes  place mJunififTu!. 
In  Ginkgo  [Salisburia)  the  nucleus  divides,  and  this  is  repeated  until  a  large  number 
of  nuclei  have  been  formed ;  a  process  of  free  cell-rormation  is  then  initialed  round 
these  nuclei ;  the  cells  become  separated  by  cellulose  walls,  multiply  by  division,  and 
together  constitute  the  embryo.} 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  embryo  is  very  different  in  the  various  families,  bu".  in 
nearly  all  of  them  certain  cells  form  a  suspensor,  and,  by  their  great  elongation,  carry 
the  mdimeniary  emWyo,  which  lies  at  the  apex  of  the  suspensor,  through  the  base  of 
the  archegonium  out  into  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  where  the  embryo  developes 
into  a  young  plant*.  In  the  Cupressincfe  the  cell  from  which  the  embryo  is  de- 
veloped (Fig.  355)  becomes  divided  so  as  to  give  rise  to  three  superposed  cells,  of 
which,  in  TTiuja  occidcntalis,  only  the  upper  two  become  divided  into  four  by  longi- 
tudinal walls,  whilst  in  the  lowest  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  is  formed  by  means  of 
oblique  septa ;  the  embr)'o  is  then  extruded  from  the  archegonium  by  the  elongation 
of  the  upper  cells.  In  this  case  an  oospore  gives  rise  to  a  single  embryo,  growing 
at  first  by  means  of  an  apical  cell  from  which  two  rows  of  segments  are  cut  off"  but 
which  it  afterwards  loses.  \n  Juniptrus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowermost  of  these 
three  cells  becomes  divided  into  four  by  intersecting  longitudinal  walls,  which  are 
forced  out  by  the  elongation  of  the  cells  above  them :  these  four  cells  become 
rounded  otf  and  they  separate,  each  giving  rise  to  a  rudimentary  embryo.  In  this 
casi  one  oospore  gives  rise  lo  four  embryos,  only  one  of  which  developes  into  a 
plant.  The  first  development  of  the  suspensor  in  the  Abietineje  is  somewhat 
different.  The  four  cells  lying  side  by  side  in  one  plane  become  divided  by  trans- 
verse septa  so  as  to  form  three  tiers ;  the  cells  of  the  second  tier  grow  otit  into  long 
coiled  filaments,  whereas  those  of  the  uppermost  tier  remain  in  the  oospore  as  a 
rosette :  the  four  cells  of  the  lowest  tier,  which  have  been  forced  into  the  endosperm 
by  the  elongation  of  those  above  them,  are  repeatedly  divided  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  elongation  of  the  suspensor ;  the  four  rows  of  cells  then  separate,  each  bearing 
a  terminal  cell  from  which  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  is  developed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  active  apical  cell  is  excluded'. 
Thus  in  the  AbietineEe  als:i  four  rudimentary  embryos  are  developed  from  a  single 

'  [Strasburger.  Zellblldung  und  Zelttheitung.  ^tA  edition,  p.  46,] 

•  [Slrasbuiger  has  ol>scrved  (Angiosrermen  11.  Gymnospermen,  p.  149)  iIihI  in  Ciphalo-axus  For- 
iBHii  and  in  Arautaria  braiiliana  certaiir  cells  it  the  apex  of  Ihe  embryo  are  thrown  ofl'  when  it  hns 
made  its  way  into  the  endosperm.^ 

'  [Skrobiszewski  ha?  pointed  out  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Imp  des  Natural  i^e  Moscow.  1873),  and  his 
olwervBtions  have  been  confirmed  by  Slrasburger  (Die  Angiospemien  und  die  Cymnospermen),  that 
the  embryo  of  Plain  SircAiis,  unlike  that  of  the  other  Abietincte,  grows  in  length  >iy  means  of  a  two- 
sided  apical  cell.] 
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oospore;  but  Picea  vulgarit  in  this  group  resembles /wrn^rw  in  the  preceding,  in 
that  only  a  single  embryo  is  developed.  In  Taxus  baeeata  the  rudiment  of  the 
embryo  consists  of  two  or  three  tiers  of  cells,  the  upper  of  which  elongate  to  form 
the  suspensor :  the  lower  tier  consists  of  from  four  to  six  cells,  one  only  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  embryo :  the  suspcnsors  do  not  become  isolated  (Fig.  354),  In 
Salisburia,  according  to  Strasburger,  no  suspensor  is  formed  :  the  cells  which  are 
formed  in  the  oospore,  after  fertilisation,  form  a  coherent  mass  of  tissue,  which 
increases  by  cell -division,  and  this  constitutes  the  embryo. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  several  embryos  can  be  proiluced  from  one  oospore; 
(he  number  within  a  single  endosperm  being  increased  by  the  simultaneous  fertilisation 
of  severa  larchegonia.  Polyembrj  ony,  which  is  rare  among  Angiosperms  (see  in/ra), 
is  thus  the  typical  condition  among  Conifers  and  generally  among  Gymnosperms, 
but  only  in  the  very  earliest  stage ;  for  usually  only  one  of  the  rudiments  developes 
into  a  vigorous  embryo,  such  as  has  already  been  described.  During  its  development 
the  endosperm  also  continues  to  grow  vigorously;  its  cells  become  filled  with  reserves 
of  food-material  (fat  and  albuminoids) ;  the  embryo-sac  which  surrounds  it  grows  at 
the  same  time,  and  finally  supplants  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  the  tissue  of  the  in- 
tegument hardening  at  the  same  time  into  the  testa.  In  Salisburia,  however,  an 
outer  strong  layer  of  tissue  forms  the  pulpy  envelope  which  causes  the  seed  to 
resemble  a  drupe.  The  elongated  cells  of  the  suspensor  usually  disappear  during 
these  processes,  but  according  to  Schacht  are  permanent  in  Larix. 

During  the  period  that  the  seeds  are  ripening,  the  carpels  and  the  placentas 
also  continue  to  grow  and  to  undergo  changes  in  texture.  In  Taxus  a  red  aril, 
which  afterwards  becomes  pulpy,  grows  round  the  ripening  seed  (Fig,  348  «);  in 
Podocarpus  the  part  of  the  floral  axis  that  bears  the  scales  and  the  seeds,  and  which 
was  already  considerably  swollen,  becomes  fleshy;  in  Juniperus  and  Saiina  the 
carpels  themselves  form  the  blue  '  berry'  which  envelopes  llie  seeds :  in  most  other 
Cupressineae  the  carpels  grow,  close  up  laterally  and  become  woody ;  and  the  same 
occurs  in  those  Abietinese  which  are  without  bracts  (in  respect  to  Cunninghamia, 
vide  supra);  while  in  Pinus,  Abies,  Cedrus,  and  Larix,  it  is  the  placental  scales 
which  after  fertilisation  grow  vigorously,  outstripping  in  their  growth  the  true  carpels 
(bracts),  become  woody,  and  form  the  mature  cone.  In  all  these  cases  (except 
Podocarpus,  Salisburia,  and  Taxus),  the  seed  is  closely  and  firmly  enclosed  during 
ripening  by  the  carpels  or  placental  scales;  it  ripens  within  the  fruit,  the  parts  of 
which  do  not  again  separate  or  become  detached  (as  in  Abies  pecliTiala)  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  seeds  until  they  are  completely  ripe. 

So  long  as  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  female  flowers  of  various 
genera,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Coniferz  can  only  be  considered  as  provi* 
sional ;  Endlicher  (Synopsis  Coniferarum,  1S47)  distinguishes  the  following  families : — 

Family  i.  Cupreaaines.  Leaves,  including  those  of  the  flowers,  opposite  or 
verticillate  (in  Division  e  single) ;  flowers  mnncecious  or  ditecious ;  stamens  terminating 
in  a  sbield-like  expansion  bearing  pollen-sacs  in  twos  or  threes  or  larger  numbers; 
female  flower  consisting  of  alternate  whorls  of  carpels,  bearing  at  iheir  base  or  on  their 
inner  surface  two  or  a  larger  number  of  erect  ovules  (in  Juniperiu  communis  the  ovules 
are  alternate  with  the  three  carpels  on  the  floral  axis) ;  embryo  with  two,  rarely  three 
or  nine  cotyledon's. 
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(a)  Junlprilnrir.     Fruit  berry-like  {Jumperui,  Sailno), 

(b)  Mtmaitroitrr.    Carpels  united  into  valves ;  afterwards  separating  as  a  four-  or 

six-rayed  star  (Widdringtonia,  Frtaela,  Act'moitrobut,  Caltilrii,  LHoceJnu), 

(c)  thujopiidea.    Carpels  partially  overlapping  one  another  {Biata,  Tbuja,  Tbujapsh.) 

(d)  Cufretsiruix   vent.      Carpels    peltate  and   polygonal   in   front    {Ci^rfuiu,   Cbi- 

mmcjparii). 

(e)  laxediaea.     Carpels  peltate  or  overlapping;   leaves  alternate  {7axadliim  Gfy- 

piojlraiu-i,  Cryplameria). 

Family  3.  Abietlnece.  Leaves  usually  acicular  and  arranged  spirally,  singly,  or  in 
twos,  threes,  or  rosettes  on  special  short  shoots ;  flowers  moncecious,  rarely  dioecious : 
stamens  numerous,  with  two  or  more  long  pollen-sacs;  female  flower  consisting  of 
a  number  of  scale-lite  placenta:  arranged  spirally,  which  are  either  themselves  carp:^ls  or 
are  lignified  outgrowths  of  small  carpels;  micropyle  of  the  ovule  turned  towards  the  base 
of  the  placenta;  embryo  with  from  two  to  fifteen  cotyledons, 

(a)  Mietinta  ■orree.    Seeds  in  pairs  on  a  scale-like  placenta  which  springs  from  a 

small  open  carpellary  leaf  (P'lnai,  jlbiti,  7juga,  Larix,  Cedruj). 

(b)  jlraucariea.     Seed  single  on  the  carpel,  and  enveloped  by  it  {jlraucaria). 

(c)  Cunninghamieir.     Seeds  single  or  numerous  on  a  carpel   {Dammara,  Cuan'mg- 

bamia,  jirlbrataxh,  Srquoia,  Sciudopitji). 

Fam'lf  ].    Podooarpeaa.    Leavesacicular  or  broader,  and  arranged  spirally;  flowers 
moniECious  or  dioecious;  stamens  short,  with  two  roundish  pollen-sacs;  female  flower 
consisting  of  an  axis  swollen  above  with  small  scale-leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  (?) 
the  ovules  spring ;  embryo  dicotyledonous. 
Podocarpui  (Dacryd'mm,  Micracacbrys). 

Family  4.  Taxinete.  Leaves  arranged  spirally,  acicular  or  often  of  considerable 
bread'h;  in  Pbylloeladm  there  are  no  foliage- leaves,  these  being  replaced  by  leaf-like 
branches;  flowers  always  direcioiis  ;  stamens  of  various  forms,  bearing  two,  Ihree,  four, 
or  eight  pendent  pollen-sacs  ;  female  flowers  always  consisting  of  a  naked  axis  or 
of  one  furnished  with  small  leaves,  bearing  the  erect  ovules  terminally  or  luterally ; 
ripe  seed  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  aril  or  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  testa  fleshy ;  embryo 
dicotyledonous. 

Pkjlloeladus,  Sathburin,  Cefibulelaxui,  Torreya,  Taxui. 


C.    GNETACE^'. 

This  order  includes  three  genera  which  differ  strikingly  in  habil.  The  Ephedrse 
are  shrubs  with  no  foliage-leaves  and  with  long,  slender,  cylindrical  green-barked 
branches  :  at  the  joints  of  ihe  stem  are  two  opposite  minute  leaves  which  grow 
together  into  a  bidentate  sheath,  and  from  their  axils  the  lateral  branches  spring. 
In  Gnelum  the  leaves  are  also  opposite  on  the  jointed  axes,  but  large  and 
stalked,  with  a  broad  lanceolate  lamina  and  feather- veined  venation.  Thirdly, 
Welwilschia  mirabilis,  so  remarkable  a  plant  in  many  other  ways,  possesses  only  two 
foliage- leaves  of  immense  size.  They  are  exteiivled  on  the  ground-  and  become 
divided  into  strips  as  they  become  old ;  the  stem  remains  short,  rising  only  slightly 

'  See  Strasburger,  Die  Conifcren  und  Gnetaceen,  Jena,  i8yi, 
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above  Ihe  ground,  and  is  broad  above  with  a  furrow  across  the  top,  while  it  is 
tuberous  below,  atid  passes  into  the  tap-root'. 

The  Ftimiirs  of  Gnetacete  are  unisexual,  and  are  arranged  in  dioecious 
{Ephedra)  or  moncecious  inflorescences;  the  inflorescence  has  a  well-defined  form, 
and  in  Ephedra  and  Gnelum  springs  from  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves.  The 
male  flower  of  these  genera  consists  of  a  small  bifid  perianth,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  staminal  column,  which  in  Gntlum  is  bifurcate  above  and  bears  two 
bilocular  anthers,  in  Ephedra  a  larger  number  crowded  into  a  head.  The  female 
flower  oi  Gntlum  (Eichler,  In  Flora  1863,  p.  463),  like  that  oi Ephedra,  &hti  possesses 
a  perianth,  flask-shaped  in  the  former,  obscurely  trigonous  in  the  latter  genus ;  it 
envelopes  a  central  ovule  possessing  in  the  case  of  Ephedra  one  integument,  in 
that  of  Gnelum  iwo,  the  inner  of  which  is  elongated  like  a  style'.  The  more  exact 
morphology  of  these  flowers  is  still  doubtful.  In  Gnelum  the  inflorescence,  which 
springs  from  the  axil  of  the  foliage- leaves,  consists  of  a  jointed  axis  with  verticillale 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers,  male  and  female,  are  agglomerated.  l"he 
inflorescence  of  Welwilschia^  is  a  dichoiomously  branched  cyme  nearly  a  foot  in 

'  For  a  full  description  of  this  remarfcable  plant  see  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
vol.  XXIV. 

•  [According  lo  Beccari  (Delia  Organogenia  dei  fiori  fcmlnei  del  Qnihim  Gntmrm,  Nuovo 
Giom.  bot.  ilal.  IX,  iB;;)  ihe  female  flowers  arc  lateral  axes,  the  nucellus  being  ihe  end  of  llic  axis. 
.Slrasburi;er  (Angiospennen  und  GymnospeTmen)  regards  tbe  two  investmenls  of  the  nucellus  in 
Efhtdra  and  the  three  in  Gnihim  as  integuments.] 

'  [According  lo  Professor  W.  R.  Mi-Nab.  'The  cones  of  Wdifilsckia  consist  of  numerous 
opposite  and  decussate  bracts  with  a  sessile  fbwer  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  brncls.  The  perfect 
flower?  in  the  male  cone  consist  of  two  outer  periuith  leaves  (calyx)  placed  right  and  left,  two  inner 
ones  (corolla)  placed  anleriorlj'  and  posteriorly,  six  stamens  united  below,  and  two  carpels  anterior 
and  posterior,  Ihe  conical  end  of  the  axis  projecting  as  a  rudimentary  axile  ovnle  surrounded  by  Ihe 
two  carpels.  The  outer  parts  of  the  perianth  are  Rrst  developed  appearing  as  two  shoulders  at  the 
very  base  of  the  young  floral  branch.  The  flower  next  in  afie  has  Ihe  floral  axis  more  tlongated,  the 
outer  parts  of  Ihe  pi^rianth  larger,  and  a  distinct  swelling  is  visible  above  the  outer  parts.  These 
swellings  are  anterior  and  posterior,  and  much  larger  than  the  Outer  parts.  Above  Ihe  inner  pails  of 
the  perianth  the  axis  is  expanded,  and  contracts  near  the  rounded  apex.  The  expanded  portions  are 
superposed  on  the  outer  lateral  parts  of  the  perianth,  and  are  the  two  primordial  slaminal  cushions. 
These  cushions  are  semilunar,  and  in  Ihe  earlier  stages  show  no  trace  of  division  into  three.  At  this 
stage  the  parls  of  the  perianth  rapidly  enlarge  and  cover  in  the  central  parts  of  the  flower.  A  pro- 
jection now  forms  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  (he  first  indicalion  of  the  two  carpels.  The  next  stage 
shows  Ihe  Iwo  staminal  cushions  each  forming  three  elevations,  the  central  one  larger  than  the  two 
lateral  ones.  The  six  stamens  are  thus  produced  by  the  branching  of  two  primordi.il  slamens  In 
the  next  stage  the  cirpels  elongate  and  cover  in  Ihe  funclum  vtgelatioais.  ultimately  developi'ig 
the  peculiar  style  and  sligma-like  process.  The  axii  elongates  slowly  and  forms  a  conical  pro- 
jection which  is  undoubtedly  a  rudimentary  axile  ovule,  but  it  never  showi  any  appearance  of 
an  embryo-sac ' 

In  the  female  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  different  cones  from  the  male  flowers  the  develop- 
ment is  very  diflerenl.  A  very  short  stalk  is  developed  in  Ihe  female,  which  is  wanting  in  Ihe  male  ; 
■hen  two  shoulders  are  developed  exactly  like  ihe  two  outer  parts  of  Ihe  perianth  in  the  male  flower, 
to  which  Dr.  Hooker  considered  them  to  be  equivalent.'  Judging  from  the  constniclion  of  the  male 
flower.  Professor  M^Nab  was  disposed  to  accept  this  view;  but  wilb  hesitation,  as  he  could  not 
account  for  the  stalk-like  proce.s  Strasburger  however  concludes  that  Ihey  are  carpels,  and  in 
that  h^Nab  quite  concurs.  Above  the  carpels  tbe  axis  elongates  slightly,  and  a  ring  is  formed 
surrounding  the  puaclum  vegtialiom't.  lliis  ring  is  the  ovular  integument.  Comparing  the  two 
flowers,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  male  there  arc  four  series  of  parts,  iu  the  female  the  three  outer 
series  are  wanting  and  only  the  carpels  remain.     But  in  the  male  llowci  the  carpels  are  anterior  and 
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height,  rising  above  the  insertion  of  the  two  enormous  leaves  on  the  periphery  of  the 
broad  apex  of  the  stem.  The  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  terete  and  jointed, 
spring  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  and  bear  uprigiit  longish  cylindrical  cones ;  these 
are  furnished  with  from  seventy  to  ninety  broadly  ovate  scale-leaves  standing  closely 
one  above  another  in  four  rows,  a  single  flower  being  seated  in  each  axil,  male  and 
female  in  different  cones.  The  male  flowers  are  pseudo- hermaphrodite,  and  possess 
a  perianth  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  decussate  leaves ;  the  lower  ones  are  entirely 
free,  sickle-shaped  and  pointed,  the  upper  ones  broadly  spathulate  and  coherent  at 
their  base  into  a  compressed  tube.  Within  this  tube  are  six  stamens,  monadelphous 
at  the  base,  with  cylindrical  filaments  and  terminal  spherical  bilocular  anthers,  which 
dehisce  above  the  apex  with  a  three-armed  fissure  ;  the  pollen-grains  are  simple  (?) 
and  elliptic.  The  centre  of  the  flower  encloses  a  single  erect  orthotropous  sessile 
ovule  with  broad  base,  and  with  no  other  investment  than  a  simple  integument, 
which  is  drawn  out  Into  a  style-like  tube  with  a  margin  expanded  in  a  discoid 
manner;  the  nucellus,  however,  has  no  embryo-sac,  or  is  sterile.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  perianth  is  tubular,  greatiy  compressed,  somewhat  winged,  and  altogether 
undivided;  there  is  no  indication  of  any  male  organ;  the  ovule  (in  this  case  of 
course  possessing  an  embryo-sac)  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  and  is  similar 
in  its  external  form  to  that  of  the  male  flower,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  elon- 
gated point  of  the  integument  is  only  simply  slit,  not  expanded  into  the  form  of  a 
plate'.  When  ripe  the  cone  is  about  two  inches  long  and  of  a  scarlet  colour ;  the 
scales  are  persistent ;  the  perianth  enlarges  considerably  and  becomes  broadly 
winged ;  its  cavity  is  narrowed  above  into  a  narrow  canal,  through  which  the  apex 
of  the  integument  passes.  The  seed  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  unfertilised  ovule, 
and  contains  abundant  endosperm,  in  the  axis  of  which  lies  the  dicotyledonous 
embryo ;  the  embryo  is  thick  at  the  radicular  end,  and  is  there  attached  to  the  very 
long  spirally-coiled  suspensor.  The  formation  of  endosperm  commences  in  the 
embryo-sac  before  fertilisation  ;  archegonia  without  necks,  consisting,  that  is,  only  of 
oospheres,  are  fonued  which  grow  out  of  the  embryo-sac  to  the  number  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  and  penetrate  into  the  canal-like  cavity  of  the  nucellus,  there  they 
are  fertilised  by  the  pollen-tubes  which  have  grown  to  meet  them.  [After  fertilisation, 
the  oospore  elongates  into  a  tube,  a  portion  of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  wall  near  its 
lower  end.  This  cell  at  once  divides  into  four,  placed  crosswise.  These  cells  mul- 
tiply by  division,  so  that  a  group  of  cells  is  formed  which,  for  the  most  part,  constitute 
the  embryo ;  the  marginal  cells  of  the  group  grow  out  into  long  tubes,  Che  so-called 
'  embryonal  tubes.'  Although  from  two  to  eight  archegonia  are  fertilised  only  one 
embryo  is  developed. 

The  development  of  the  ovule  and  of  the  embryo-sac  has  been  studied  by 
Strasburger  (Angiospermen  und  Gymnospermen)  in  Gnelum  Gnemon.    Groui>s  of 

poslerior,  while  in  the  female  they  are  Ulewl.  This  U  to  be  explained  by  the  &ct  that  the  carpels 
are  here  the  tirat  leaves  of  a  branch,  and  that  it  is  very  rare  (except  Id  grasses)  (hat  the  first  leaves  of 
a  shoot  are  anterior  or  posterior,  and  not  lateral.  Tlie  ovular  integument  of  the  female  (lower  is 
waDting  Id  the  male.    While  therefore  the  male  flower  is  complex,  the  Icmale  is  remarkably  simple- 

For  further  details  see  Transactions  or  the  Uiinean  Society,  1S73,  vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  so7-sii> 
On  the  general  Morphology  and  Histology  of  Wttmtichia  see  Bower,  Quart.  Joura.  Micr.  Sd.  iSSl. 

'  [Strasbu^r  (fce,  eit.)  now  regards  the  '  perianth '  as  an  outer  integument.] 
H  m 
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epidermal  cells,  siluated  in  the  '  cupule'  Tormed  by  the  bracts,  begin  'to  divide,  and 
then  divisions  take  place  in  the  hypodcrmal  cells ;  by  this  means  a  number  of 
protuberances  are  formed,  usually  six  or  eight,  in  a  whorl,  which  are  the  rudimentary 
ovules.  Around  each  of  these  the  external  integument  begins  to  grow  up :  when  the 
external  integument  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  nucellus,  the  middle  integument 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
innermost  integument.  The  nucellus  elongates  above  the  insertion  of  the  external 
integument,  and  in  consequence  the  cells  of  which  it  consists  can  be  distinctly  seen 
to  be  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows.  The  terminal  cell  of  one  or  more  of  these 
rows;  which  is  therefore  hypodennal,  elongates,  and  thus  the  archesporium  is  consti- 
tuted. These  cells  now  undergo  divisions,  cells  being  cut  off  from  them  towards 
the  free  surface  of  the  nucellus  ;  these  cells  thus  cut  off  form  part  of  the  tapetum, 
the  larger  cells  beneath  them  being  the  mother-cells  of  the  embryo-sacs.  Of  these, 
one  only  gives  rise  to  an  embryo-sac,  the  others  becoming  obliterated.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  endosperm  begins  with  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo^sac : 
a  number  of  nuclei  are  formed  by  repeated  division,  and  around  these  free  cell- 
formation  takes  place. 

The  development  of  the  ovule  of  Ephedra  is  much  the  same  as  that  above 
described  in  Gnelum.  The  endosperm  of  Ephedra  produces  from  three  to  five 
arcbegonia,  with  an  elongated  oosphere,  a  distinct  canal-cell,  and  a  long  neck  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  cells.  After  fertilisation  the  nucleus  of  the  oospore  divides,  and 
the  two  new  nuclei  separate  and  travel  towards  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cell.  Here 
they  undergo  division,  and  this  is  repeated  until  usually  eight  nuclei  have  been 
formed.  Around  these  a  process  of  free  cell-formaticm  now  takes  place,  and  each  of 
the  cells  thus  formed  becomes  enclosed  in  a  cellulose  wall.  Each  of  these  cells, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  now  grows  out  into  a  tube  which  escapes 
from  the  archegonium  and  penetrates  into  the  endosperm :  a  small  portion  of  the 
tube  is  now  cui  off  by  a  transverse  septum  near  the  apex.  It  is  from  this  cell 
that  the  embryo  is  developed-  It  divides  into  two  by  a  transverse  wall  parallel 
to  the  first,  and  these  two  cells  grow  and  divide  in  various  directions ;  sometimes  a 
two-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  by  means  of  which  the  embryo  grows.] 

A  small  cell  is  formed  in  the  pollen-grain  of  Ephedra  as  in  that  of  the  Cupres- 
sinese. 

the  Hiifology  of  Gymaaipermi.  From  the  abundant  though  still  unsifted  material 
I  will  only  adduce  a  few  particulars  as  a  contribution  to  the  special  characteiistjcs 
of  this  section. 

The  Fibn-vaicular  Bundlrt '  are  similar  in  their  structure  to  those  of  Dicotyledons. 
There  Is  a  system  of  bundles  common  to  the  stem  and  leaves;    the  portions  which 

'  Mohl.  Bau  des  Cycadeenslammea  (Verm.  Schr.  p.  ig^),— Ktaus.  Bau  der  Cycsdeen-Fiedern 
(Jilhrb.  f.  wiss.  Bol.  vol.  IV.  p.  jjg).— Gcyler.  Ueliur  GeTissbundelverlaiif  b«i  Coniferen  (ditto, 
vol.  VI  p.  68).— ThomaK,  Vergl.  Anat.  dcs  Conifer- Blaltes  (<iilto.  vol.'  IV.  p.  43),— Mohl.  Ueber  die 
grossen  getiipfellen  Rohren  von  Ephidra  (Verm.  Schr.  p.  169). — J,  D.  Hooker.  On  Wtlmiiuhia 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  XXIV).  — Dippel,  Histologie  der  Conifeicn  (Bol.  Zeitg.  i86a  and  1863).— 
Rossmann,  Bau  des  Holtes  (Frankfurt -a -M.  1863). — Mohl,  Bot.  Zcilg.  1871. — [Bertrand,  Anal.  comp. 
des  tiges  et  dMfeuillcs  chez  les  Gnetacees  et  les  Coniftres.  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  ser.  5.  XX.  — Bower.  On 
WWuH/KAia.  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.  1 88 1 .  —  De  Bnry,  Vergleichende  Analomiedcr  VcBClationsoigane, 
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descend  into  the  stem  forming  a  circle,  where  a  closed  cambium-ring  is  produced  by 
ihe  formation  of  interfascicular  cambium.  The  ascending  portion,  which  curves  out  into 
the  leaf  itself,  assumes  in  Cycadeae  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  closed  bundle,  -while 
in  the  leaves  of  many  Coniferae  it  at  least  retains  the  appearance  of  an  open  bundle,  [lo 
most  cases  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  is  brought  about  by  the  division  of  the  cells 
of  the  cambium- layer,  but  in  Cjcai  and  Entrpbalartot  the  activity  of  the  cambium-layer 
is  of  limited  duration.  The  sut>sequent  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  in  these  two 
genera  is  effected  by  the  production  of  succemivc  new  cambium-rings,  which  make  their 
appearance  just  outside  the  bast  of  the  older  vascular  bundles.]  No  exclusively  cauline 
bundles  are  produced  in  the  stem  of  Coniferzorof  £^</ra,'  but  in  someCycadez  acces- 
sory-bundles arise  in  the  older  stem  which  are  independent  of  the  common  bundles  and  of 
those  formed  by  the  cambium-layers.  Thus  in  the  tissue  of  the  pith  of  £iii:i^£d/iir/(u  slender 
isolated  bundles  occur ;  while  in  Cjeai  a  system  of  thicker  bundles  is  developed  in  the  cortex 
which  may  form  there  in  old  age  one  or  more  apparent  rings  of  wood.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  Hooker's  description,  bundles  occur  in  the  bark  of  IVekuiijebla  which  owe  their 
origin  to  a  layer  of  meris^em  enveloping  the  whole  stem '.  The  Conifersc,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  possess  only  common  bundles,  the  descending  portions  passing  through  a 
number  of  intemodes,  and  then  joining  others  lower  down  either  unilaterally  or  on  both 
sides  by  splitting  into  two  arms  and  turning  to  both  sides.  The  leaves  of  Coniferx, 
when  narrow,  contain  only  one  fibro- vascular  bundle  from  the  stem,  which  then  usually 
splits  into  two  halves  running  parallel  to  one  another  (Fig.  loa);  when  the  leaves  are 
broader,  two  (Saiiiburia,  Ephedra)  or  even  three  bundles  occur ;  when  the  leaf  forms 
a  flat  broad  lamina,  as  in  Salhburia  and  Dammara,  the  bundles  ramify  in  it,  but  without 
forming  a  net-work ;  in  Saiiiburia  they  repeatedly  branch  dichotomously.  In  Coniferz 
these  bundles  seldom  form  prominent  veins,  but  run  through  the  middle  of  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf.  In  the  two  gigantic  leaves  of  tVelivitichia  there  are  a  number  of  bundles,  the 
parallel  ramifications  of  which  run  into  the  middle  layer  of  tissue.  In  the  large  pinnate 
leaves  of  Cycadese  there  are  also  several  bundles  which  curve  nearly  horizontally  within 
the  cortical  parenchyma,  and  split  into  a  number  of  stout  bundles  in  the  leaf-stalk  when 
it  is  thick ;  these  bundles  exhibit  a  beautiful  arrangement  when  seen  in  transverse  sec- 
tion (in  Cycas  reveluta,  t.g.  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  Q).  They  r\m  parallel  in  the 
rachis  of  the  pinnate  leaf,  and  give  off  branches  into  the  pinnz,  where  they  either  run 
'  parallel  in  the  middle  layer  of  tissue  (as  in  Dion)  or  dichotomise  {e.g.  Eaeepbalartoi) ; 
while  in  C/cai  they  form  a  mid-rib  projecting  beneath.  The  course  of  the  bundles  in 
the  leaf  therefore  shows  a  decided  resemblance  to  that  of  many  Ferns. 

The  substance  of  the  wood  of  the  stem  is  formed  from  the  descending  bundles, 
which  are  at  first  completely  isolated,  but  soon  coalesce  into  a  closed  ring  by  portions  of 
cambium  which  cross  the  medullary  rays.  The  primary  wood  or  lylem,  termed  the 
Medullary  Sheath,  which  consists  of  the  xylem-portions  of  the  descending  limbs  of  the 
common  bundles,  contains,  in  all  Gymnosperms,  as  in  Dicotyledons,  long  narrow  vessels 
with  annular  or  spiral  thickening-bands,  while  further  outwards  occur  scalariform  or 
reticulately  thickened  vessels.  The  secondary  wood  produced  from  the  cambium-ring 
after  the  cessation  of  growth  in  length  consists.  In  Cycadez  and  Coniferse,  of  long 
trache'ides  grown  one  into  another  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner  (cf.  p.  15)  with  a  few 
large  bordered  pits,  which  are  usually  circular,  at  least  when  the  wood  is  mature.  Every 
possible  stage  of  transition  occurs  between  these  tracheides  and  the  spiral  vessels 
of  the  medullary  sheath.  The  secondary  wood  of  Cycadex  and  Coniferz  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Dicotyledons  by  the  striking  peculiarity  that  it  is  composed  only 
of  this  prosenchymatous  form  of  cells');  and  that  the  wide  dotted  vessels  composed  of 
short  cells  are  wanting  which  penetrate  the  dense  narrow-celled  masses  of  the  wood  of 
Dicotyledons.    In  the  younger  stems  of  Cycadez  the  tracheides  with  broad  bordered 


'  [De  Barj  eoroparcs  the  structure  of  the  sicm  of  Wdwihchia  lo  that  of  Chenopodiacei  and 
AmarantacetE',  etc.  (see  in/ra) ;  that  of  Oflum  to  that  of  Pliyioiacca,  Polygaleie,  Dilleniacere,  etc.] 
'  Wood -parenchyma  is  not  formed,  or  only  in  small  <|uanli(y. 
M  m  2 
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pits  and  hence  with  a  more  nr  iess  scalariform  wall  are  very  much  tike  the  long  prosen- 
chymatoiis  vessels  of  Vascular  Crfptogams ;  and  this  resemblance  extends  even  to 
the  tracheides  of  Coniferx,  so  far  as  they  are  distinctly  prosenchymatous,  although  the 
sm^ler  nuniber  and  round  form  of  the  bordered  pits  shows  a  more  mailed  difletvnce. 
The  bordered  pits  of  Conifen  are  usually  developed  only  on  the  wall  which  faces  the 
medullary  rays,  in  one  or  two  rows,  but  in  Araucaria  in  larger  numbers  and  densdy 
crowded.  In  the  structure  of  the  secondary  wood,  as  in  that  of  their  flowers  and 
in  their  habit,  Gnetacex  approach  Dicotyledons;  in  Ephedra  broad  vessels  occur  m 
it  together  with  the  usual  tracheides  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Hng  of  wood,  but  their 
component  cells  are  separated  by  oblique  septa,  and  are  therefore  still  prosenchymatous, 
and  are  penetrated  by  several  roundish  holes;  their  lateral  walls  show  bordered  pits  like 
the  tracheldes,  and  furnish  a  striking  evidence  that  the  true  vesseb  in  the  secondary 
wood  of  Dicotyledons  are  connected  by  intermediate  forms  with  the  vessels  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams  formed  from  prosenchymatous  ceils.  In  the  wood  of  /Frlv/iUiUa  tracheides 
with  doubly  bordered  pits  are  also  present. 

The  medullary  rays  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Conifers  are  very  narrow,  often  orriy 
one  cell  in  breadth ;  the  cells  are  strongly  lignified,  and  their  lateral  faces  in  contact  with 
the  adjoining  tracheldes  are  provided  with  closed  bordered  pits.  En  Cycaden  the  rays  are 
broader,  and  their  tissue  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  parendiyma  of  the  pith  and 
cortex ;  their  number  and  width  cause  the  whole  substance  of  the  wood  to  appear  spongy, 
and  its  prosenchymatous  cells  are  seen  to  be  strongly  curved  in  different  directions  in 
tangential  sections.  The  phloem-portion  of  the  &bro-vascular  bundles  of  Gymnoeperms 
resembles  that  of  Dicotyledons ;  it  is  mostly  composed  of  true  strongly-thickened  bast- 
fibres,  cambiform  cells,  latticed  cells,  and  parenchymatous  cells ;  while  in  Conifene  they 
are  formed  in  alternate  layers.    Usually  the  soft  bast  predominates. 

The  Ftindamtatal  Tiiiue  of  the  stem  of  Gymnospierms  b  separated  by  the  ring  of  wood 
into  pith  and  primary  cortes.  Both  are  very  strongly  developed  in  Cycadese,  especially 
the  pith,  and  consist  of  true  parenchyma,  while  the  woody  portion  is  considerably 
smaller.  In  WelouiUcbia  the  parenchymatous  tissues  appear  also  to  predominate;  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  substance  is  tiie  product  of  the  activity  of  the  meristero-layer  of 
the  stem  already  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  so-called  spicular  cells  occur  dispersed 
in  all  the  organs  of  this  remarkable  plant,  they  are  fusiform  or  branched  and  greatly 
thickened ;  and  a  number  of  beautifully  developed  crystals  are  found  imbedded  close  to 
one  another  in  their  ceil-wall.    Similar  structures  also  occur  in  Conifers  (p.  66). 

The  parenehymalous  fundamental  tissue  of  Conifene  decreases  greatly  with  the 
increase  in  age  of  the  stem  (and  of  the  root).  With  the  exception  of  the  pith,  which  is 
here  small,  the  stem  consists  exclusively  of  the  products  of  the  cambium-ring,  since  the 
primary  cortex,  and  afterwards  also  the  outer  layers  of  the  secondary  cortex  which 
always  have  a  subsequent  growth,  are  used  up  in  the  formation  of  cork.  In  the  stem  of 
Cycadege,  the  increase  of  which  in  thickness  is  inconsiderable,  the  formation  of  cork  is 
also  very  small  j  in  IVelwiliebia  it  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  (?). 

Intercellular  Passage}  are  widely  distributed  in  Gymnosperms ;  their  structure  is  that 

which  has  been  explained  generally  at  pp.  7S  and  94.     In  Cycadete  they  are  found  in  all 

the  organs  in  large  numbers,  and  contain  gum,  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  thick 

viscid  drops;  in  Conifers  they  contain  oil  of  turpentine  and  resin.    In  this  latter  order 

they  occur  in  the  pith  of  the  stem,  in  the  whole  substance  of  the  wood,  and  In  the 

primary  and    secondary  cortex,  as  well  as  distributed    through  the  leaves;    always 

following  the  direction  m  length  of  the  organs,  like  the  gum-passages  of  Cycadex. 

In  many  Conifers  with  short  leaves  roundish  resin-glands  also  occur  in  them  (as  in 

Callitris,  Thuja,  and  Cuprejiuj,  according  to  Thomas) ;    In  7axiu  the  resin-canals  are 

entirely  wanting '. 

'  [Van  Tieghem  (Ann.  des.  Sci.  Nat.  1S7))  distinguishes  the  six  following  modiHcations  of  the 

diktribulion  of  (he  secretory  organs  in  Coniferse: — 1.  No  couats  in  the  root  nor  aiem:  Taxst.     1.  No 

canaU  is  the  root ;  canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  :  Cryfiomtria,  Taxodium,  Podo- 
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The  Lemvj  of  Cycadese  and  Coniferac  are  covered  by  a  firm  epidermis,  usually 
strongly  culicularised,  and  furnished  with  numerous  stomata,  each  with  two  guard-cells. 
■*    In  the  Cycadese  the  guard-cells  are  more  or  less  deeply  depressed,  and  the  stomata  occur 
only  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina,  and  are  cither  irregularly  scattered,  or  arranged  in 
rows  between  the  veins  (Kraus).    In  the  leaves  of  Conifers  the  guard-cells  are  also, 
according  to  Hildebrand  (Bot.  Zeit,  1869,  p.  149),  always  depressed  in  the  epidermis; 
and  the  stoma  has  hence  always  a  vestibule.    In  Conifene  the  stomata  are  developed 
either  on  both  or  only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf;  when  the  leaf  is  broad,  as  in  Dammara 
and  Salii&uria,  they  are  irregularly  scattered;  when  the  leaves  are  acicular  they  mostly 
lie  in  longitudinal  rows;  and  in  the  large  leaves  of  fFelviilsebia  they  are  also  arranged  in 
rows.     The  firm  texture  of  the  leaves  of  Cycadeae  and  Conifen  is  due  to  a  hypodermal 
layer,  often  strongly  developed,  consisting  of  strongly- thickened,  generally  long,  ftbre-like 
cells  lying  parallel  to  the  surface;  in  the  leaf  oi  Wclwittcbia 
this  hypoderma  coosisis  of  spongy  succulent  tissue  pienetrated 
by  bundles  of  fibres,  which  acquires  its  hardness  from  a  mass 
of  spicular  cells.     The  chlorophyll- tissue  of  the  leaves  lies 
beneath  this  layer,  and  is  developed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves  of  Cycadex  and  of  the  broader  leaves  of  Conifene  as 
the  so-called  Pailisade-tissuc ;  >.f.  its  cells  are  elongated  in  a 
direction  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  are  densely 
packed  together.     In  Pinus,  Larix,  and  Crdras  the  cells  which 
contain  chlorophyll  exhibit  the   infoldings  of  the   cell-wall 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  at  p.  74.    The  middle 
layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  in  which  also  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  run,  has  usually  a  peculiar  development  in  Gyrono- 
sperms;  in  Cycadez  and  Podocarpex  it  consists  of  ceils  elon- 
gated in  a  direction  transveree  to  the  axis  of  the  leaf  and  to      im^S.  ^liii^^i'^m.- 
the  bundles,  but  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the'leaf,  leaving      cHiT'i.i^ri'lbe  w'^"<™ 
large  intercellular  spaces  (Transfusion-Tissue  of  Mohl).     In      bemincd-piu  cm  uros^  f  iks 
the  acicular  leaves  of  the  Abietinex  the  fibro-vascular  bundle,     ""'""'""iscmrfice. 
split  into  two,  is  enveloped  by  a  colourless  tissue,  which  is 

sharply  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  chlorophyll-tissue  {Fig.  101).  It  is  paren- 
chymatous, and  is  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  bordered  pits  which  the  walls 
of  the  cells  bear  (Fig.  356)'. 

tarpui,  Dacrydium,  Tarrtja,  Tsuga,  Cunniitghamia.  3.  No  cuials  in  the  root ;  canals  in  the  cortical 
parenchyma  and  in  the  piih  of  the  stem :  Salisburia.  4.  A  secretory  canal  in  the  root ;  canals  in  the 
cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem;  Ctdna,  Abia,  Pstudolan'x.  5,  Canals  in  the  wood  of  ihe  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  the  root  and  BCem  ;  cansls  in  the  coitlcal  parenchyma  of  the  stem :  Piiaa,  Lariic, 
Pitta,  Psndolsugo.  t.  Canals  in  the  liber  of  the  libro- vascular  bundles  of  the  root  and  of  the  stem; 
canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem:  Araiaaria,  WiddriHgloitia,  Thuja,  Cupraaa,  Biola. 
In  CycadeiE  the  canals  are  found  disseminated  through  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  (he  stem ;  the 
pith  ol  Cycas  appears  destitute  of  them.  In  their  distribution  they  resemble  tbcrcfore  that  which 
occurs  in  the  second  class  of  Conifeise  ] 

'  For  further  details  see  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  Nos.  1,  1. 
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Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  are  distinguished  from  Gymnosperms  by 
the  following  characters: — their  ovules  are  formed  within  a  receptacle,  the  Oi<ary ; 
ifae  endospenn  originates  in  the  embryo-sac  only  after  fertilisation, — characteristics, 
the  importance  of  which  has  already  been  shown  in  the  general  introduction  to 
Phanerogams.  Concurrently  with  these  distinctions  there  are  however  a  number 
of  other  peculiarities  in  these  plants  taken  as  a  whole  which  distinguish  them  from 


all  other  vascular  plants ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  and  the  fruit,  the  normal  morphological  relations  undergoing  such  peculiar 
combinations  and  changes  that  a  more  detailed  description  of  them  must  precede 
the  special  description  of  the  two  classes  which  they  include. 

The  Flcrwtr  as  a  whole^.    The  flower  of  Angiosperms  is  rarely  terminal,  i.t.  the 
primary  stem,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  rarely  terminates 


'  From  iyjdoy,  a  receptacle,  capsule,  ovary,  aiid  awtppa.  seed. 

'  The  most  imporlant  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  (lowers  of  Angiosperms  is  Payer's  Traite 
d'Organogeiiie  de  la  Fleur  (Paris  1857),  with  154  plates.  Also  Van  Tieeheni,  Kech.  sur  la  struclure 
dii  pistil  (,Mem,  des  savants  etrangcrs,  XXI.  1871),  and  bis  notes  in  (he  French  edition.  [Eilchcr, 
Bluthendiai;raninie.  and  Gray,  Stnicliiral  Botany.] 
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in  a  flower,  making  ttie  plant  uniaxial.  When  this  is  the  case  a  sympodial  or 
cymose  inflorescence  is  usually  developed,  ntv/  axes  with  terminal  flowers  arising 
beneath  the  first  flower;  but  it  is  more  common'  for  only  axes  of  the  second, 
third,  or  a  higher  order  to  terminate  in  a.  flower,  so  that  the  plant  may  in  [his 
respect  be  termed  bi-,  tri-,  or  multi-axial. 

While  in  Gymnosperms  the  flowers  are  typically  unisexual  or  diclinous,  herma- 
phroditism largely  prevails  among  Angiosperms,  although  monoecious  and  dicscious 
species,  genera,  and  families  are  not  uncommon.  The  male  Bowers  are  sometimes 
essentially  different  in  structure  from  the  female  flowers  (as  in  Cupuliferse  and 
Cannabineae),  but  in  most  cases  the  unlsexuality  arises  merely  from  the  partial  or 
entire  abortion  either  of  the  andrcecium  or  the  gynEeceum,  the  flower  being  in  other 
respects  constructed  on  the  same  type  (Fig.  357,  A);  and  in  such  cases  it  also 
frequently  happens  that  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  developed  in  addition  to  the 
male  and  female  (polygamous  species,  as  the  Ash,  Acer,  Sapo/taria  ocyntoides,  &c.). 
But  even  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
completely  developed  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  functionally  perfect,  fertilisation 


lakes  place  by  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  gynasceum  of 
other  flowers  or  even  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  because  either  polli- 
nation within  the  same  flower  is  impossible  in  consequence  of  special  contrivances 
(such  as  dichogamy),  or  because  the  pollen  is  potent  only  in  the  fertilisation  of 
ovules  of  another  flower  (as  in  Orchidete,  Corydalis,  &c.).  To  these  phenomena 
we  shall  recur  more  in  detail  in  the  Third  Book,  when  speaking  of  the  physiology 
of  sexual  reproduction. 

While  in  Gymnosperms  the  floral  axis  is  usually  elongated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  sexual  organs,  especially  if  numerous,  are  evidently  arranged  one  above 
another  in  alternate  whorls  or  in  spirals, — in  Angiosperms,  on  (he  contrary,  the 
floral  axis  which  bears  the  floral  envelopes  and  sexual  organs  is  so  abbreviated 
tiiat  space  can  only  be  found  for  the  various  foliar  structures  by  a  corresponding 
expansion  or  increase  in  size  of  the  receptacle  or  torus ;  this  receptacle  swells  even 
before  and  during  the  formation  of  the  floral  leaves  in  a  club-sliaped  manner,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  expanded  flat  like  a  plate  or  even  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  in  such  a 
manner  that  Uie  apex  of  llic  axis  is  placed  at  llif  bottom  of  the  hollow  (p.  2:0),  while 
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the  cup  thus  Tomied  encloses  the  carpels  (as  in  perigynous  flowers),  or  even  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  ovary,  which  is  then  inferior  (Fig,  358),  The  result  of 
this  abbreviation  of  the  axis  is  that  the  separate  parts  do  not  usually  stand  one  above 
another,  but  rather  in  concentric  whorls,  or  in  scarcely  ascending  spirals,  for  which 
reason  the  explanation  of  the  relative  positions  expressed  by  a  diagram  in  the  sense 
explained  on  p.  188  appears  the  most  obvious.  This  abbreviation  of  the  axis  is  also 
obviously  the  immediate  cause  of  the  numerous  cohesions  and  displacements  which 
are  nowhere  met  with  bo  frequently  as  in  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms.  The  small 
development  of  the  floral  axis  in  length  depends  on  the  early  cessation  of  its  apical 
growth;  the  acropetal  or  centripetal  order  of  succession  of  the  floral  leaves  may 
therefore  be  disturbed  •  by  the  production  of  intercalary  zones  of  growth,  although 
even  in  these  cases  the  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  regularity  remains  inconsiderable. 
The  acropetal  order  of  succession  is  however  even  here  in  most  cases  strictly  carried 
out,  and  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  not  unfrequently  continues  long  enough 


to  allow  the  foliar  structures  to  arrange  themselves  in  evident  whorls  placed  one  over 
another  or  in  spirals  {e.g.  Magnolia,  Ranunculaces,  NymphteaccEe).  Occasionally 
also  particular  portions  of  the  axis  are  greatly  elongated  within  the  flower,  as  the 
portion  between  calyx  and  corolla  in  Lychnis  (Fig.  361),  in  Passiflora  that  between 
corolla  and  stamens,  in  Labiatee  that  between  stamens  and  ovary. 

The  flower  of  Angiosperms,  like  that  of  Gymnosperms,  is  a  metamorphosed 
shoot,  a  leaf-bearing  axis ;  but  this  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  especially 
characterised  by  the  high  degree  of  metamorphosis  which  the  floral  shoot  has 
undergone,  and  by  the  very  peculiar  characteristics  and  the  different  arrangement 
of  the  foliar  structures  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  purely  vegetative  shoots. 
As  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  the  flower  of  Angiosperms  is  an  altogether 


aiJduced  by  Holineistcr  (Allgemeine  Morphologic,  %  10)  of  the  absence  of  st 
in  the  foliar  slniclures  all  lielong  to  this  calegoiy. 
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peculiar  stracture,  sharply  differentiated  as  a  whole  from  the  rest  of  the  organism. 
This  peculiar  appearance  is  due  not  only  to  the  special  properties  of  its  axis, 
but  especially  to  the  presence  of  the  floral  envelopes,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  are  arranged,  with  rare 
exceptions,  in  the  form  of  whorls,  even  when  the  leaves  of  the  vegetative  shoots 
are  alternate  or  distichous,  or  disposed  in  other  similar  arrangements.  Each  of 
the  distinct  appendicular  organs  of  the  flower,  viz.  the  perianth,  andrcecium,  and 
gynseceum,  is  usually  represented  by  several  members  arranged  in  concentric 
circles  or  in  a  spiral ;  so  that  one  or  more  perianth- whorls  are  immediately  succeeded 
within  by  one  or  more  whorls  of  stamens,  and  these  by  the  gynaeceum  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  One  or  other  of  these  whorls  may  however  be  absent,  or 
each  of  the   separate  whorls  may  be  represented  by  only  a  single   member,  as 


in  Hippurit  (Fig.  360),  where  only  one  stamen  and  one  carpel  are  contained  within 
a  scantily  developed  perianth.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the  whole  flower  is  reduced 
to  a  single  sexual  organ,  as  the  female  flowers  of  Piperaces,  or  the  male  and 
female  flowers  of  some  Aroidex;  it  is  much  more  commonly  the  case  that  the 
flower  is  composed  of  successive  whorls  of  members  disposed  from  without  inwards 
(or  from  below  upwards),  consisting  of  the  same  or  multiples  of  the  same  number*, 
radiating  from  the  centre  on  all  sides  like  a  rosette,  an  arrangement  which  is 

'  [To  this  peculiarity  of  stracture  the  term  '  symmetrical '  19  i^nerally  applied  in  English  text- 
books; in  the  present  woik  however  this  won)  is  used  in  a  very  diETerenl  sense,  nsmely  in  reference  to 
any  structure  (foliar  or  floral)  which  can  be  divided  into  two  similar  halves,  or  the  parts  of  which  are 
radially  disposed  around  a  central  point;  see  p,  ^04.] 
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frequently  partially  obscured  at  a  subsequent  period  by  bilateral  development  and 
abortion. 

The  Floral  Enodope  or  Ptrianlh  is  only  rarely  eniirely  wanting,  as  in  the 
Piperacese  and  many  Aroidese ;  more  oflen  it  is  simple,  /.  e.  it  consists  of  only 
one  whorl  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  rarely  a  larger  number  of  leaves  {as  in 
P'f-  357i  358);  in  this  case  the  perianth  is  frequently  inconspicuotts  and  composed 
of  small  green  leaves,  as  in  the  Chenopodiaceae  and  Urticacese,  but  is  sometimes 
large,  of  delicate  structure  and  brightly  coloured  (petaloid),  as  in  ArUtolockia, 
MirabUis,  Sc  But  in  both  classes  of  Angiosperms  (Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons) the  perianth  is  usually  composed  of  two  alternating  whorls  consisting  of  the 
same  number  of  leavts,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  rarely  more.  In  most  Dicotyledons 
and  many  Monocotyledons  ihe  form  and  structiu-e  of  these  two  whorls  is  very 
different ;  the  outer  whorl  or  Calyx  consisting  of  stouter,  green,  usually  smaller  leaves 
[Sepalt),  while  the  inner  whorl  or  Corolla  is  more  delicate,  and  is  formed  of  white  or 
bright-coloured,  usually  larger  leaves  {Pttals).  It  is  however  more  convenient,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  as  Payer  has  already  si^ested,  to  designate  the  inner  whorl  as 
corolla,  the  outer  whorl  as  calyx,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  structure  of  the  two 
is  the  same*;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  since  the  contrast  of  structure 
referred  to  is  frequendy  wanting,  both  whorls  being  eidier  sepaloid,  as  in  Jun- 
cacese,  or  both  petaloid,  as  in  Lilium;  in  Hdhborus,  Aeonilum,  and  some  other 
species,  the  outer  whorl  or  calyx  alone  is  petaloid,  the  inner  whorl  or  corolla 
being  transformed  into  nectaries.  In  some  Dicotyledons  the  perianth  does  not 
consist  of  alternating  whorls,  but  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  turns  of  spirally 
arranged  leaves,  the  number  of  which  is  then  usually  large  or  indefinite ;  the  outer 
or  lower  leaves  of  this  spiral  arrangement  may  in  this  case  also  be  sepaloid,  the  inner 
ones  alone  petaloid  {e.g.  Opuntia),  or  they  may  all  be  petaloid  (as  in  Epiphyllum 
and  Trollius),  or  a  gradual  transition  takes  place  from  the  sepaloid  through  the 
petaloid  to  the  staminal  structure  (as  in  Nympkaa). 

But  besides  the  usual  sepaloid  and  petaloid  form  and  structure  of  the  perianth- 
leaves,  there  occur  other  considerable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  foliar  structure. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  (imperfect)  perianth  of  Grasses  consists  of  very  small  delicate 
colourless  memlwanous  scales  (die  Lodicules),  that  of  some  Cyperacese  is  replaced  by 
hair-like  brisdes,  the  Setts;  in  the  place  of  the  calyx  of  Composilce  a  crown  of 
hairs,  the  Pappus,  surrounds  the  corolla ;  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
petals  of  Acom/um,  Hellehortu,  &c.  are  transformed  into  nectaries  of  a  peculiar 
form. 

Whether  the  perianth  consist  of  one  or  two  whorls,  the  leaves  of  the  same 
whorl  have  very  commonly  the  appearance  of  being  coherent  or  of  coalescing  with 
one  another,  forming  a  cup,  bell,  tube,  and  so  forth,  the  number  of  the  coherent 
sepals  or  petals  being  determined  by  that  of  the  marginal  teeth.  Coherent  perianth- 
whorls  are  produced,  afler  the  formation  of  the  disdnct  foliar  structures  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  receptacle,  by  the  common  zone  of  insertion  of  these  distinct 
structures  being  raised  up  by  intercalary  growth  as  an  annular  wall,  and  fortning,  as 

>  The  substantives  calyx  and  corolla  Ihm  designate  the  position  of  ibe  whorl,  the  acljectives 
sepaloid  and  petaloid  the  nature  of  the  part. 
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it  continues  to  develope,  the  part  common  to  the  whole  whorl  of  floral  leaves. 
The  coherent  tubular  or  campanulate  part  does  not  therefore  consist  of  originally 
free  portiofis  which  cohere  subsequently  by  their  edges,  but  from  the  very  first  it 
forms  a  whole  which  is  intruded,  30  to  speak,  at  the  base  of  the  perianth -leaves  ; 
the  originally  free  leaves  eventually  forming  the  mai^nal  teeth  of  the  common 
basal  portion.  Applying  the  tenn  Sepal  to  a  calycine,  Petal  to  a  coroUine  leaf, 
a  calyx  consisting  of  coherent  leaves  is  gamosepalous  or  synsepalcus,  a  corolla  con- 
sisting of  coherent  leaves  gamoptlalous  or  sympetalous  ;  if  the  leaves  of  the  perianih- 
whorl  are  not  coherent,  but  free,  this  is  expressed  by  the  terms  eleutherosepalous 
or  apostpalous,  and  eUtUhtropetalous  or  apopelalous^.  When  there  is  only  one 
perianth-whorl,  and  it  is  desired  to  state  whether  it  consists  of  coherent  or  of  free 
leaves,  the  terms  gamopkyllom  or  symphyilous  and  eliulktropkyllom  or  apophyllous 
may  be  used.  It  sometimes  happens  moreover  that  two  perianth-whorls  coalesce 
into  one,  so  that,  for  example,  two  alternating  trimerous  whorls  have  united  into  a 
^x-tootbed  tube  (as  in  HyaeinAus,  Mmcari,  &c.). 


If  the  leaves  of  the  outer  and  inner  whorls  are  free  (not  coherent),  and  if 
the  distinction  between  calyx  and  corolla  is  clearly  marked,  then,  in  addition  to 
the  structural  distinctions  already  named,  other  differences  of  form  are  also  usually 
to  be  observed.  The  sepals  have  generally  a  broader  base,  are  sessile,  usually  of 
very  simple  outline  and  pointed  at  the  apex ;  the  petals  have  mostly  a  narrower 
base,  their  upper  portion  is  often  very  broad,  and  a  distinction  is  not  unfrequenily 
apparent  of  claw  (ungttis)  and  blade  {lamina),  and  the  lamina  is  often  divided  or 
Otherwise  segmented.  At  the  point  where  the  lamina  bends  back  from  the  unguis, 
ligular  structures  are  ofien  formed  on  the  inner  or  upper  side,  which,  when  treating 
the  flower  as  a  whole,  are  comprised  under  the  term  Corona,  as  in  Lychnis 
(Fig.  361),  Saponaria,  Ntrium,  Hydrophyllese,  &c.     When   the  coroUa  itself  is 

'  The  tenns  '  polysepalons '  and  '  polypetaloos '  arc' objectionable,  satot  these  terms  do  not 
express  the  contrast  correctly  ;  still  more  so  are  '  monosepalous '  and  '  monopetalous,'  as  applied  to 
the  coherent  whoils,  because  they  have  no  reference  to  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 
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gamopelalous,  the  parts  of  the  corona  also  coalesce,  as  in  Narcissus,  where  it  is 
very  large. 

The  whole  form  of  the  perianth,  especially  when  ils  structure  ts  decidedly 
petaloid  and  its  dimensions  considerable,  always  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  pol- 
linabon  by  the  aid  of  insects  [or  birds]  :  and  large,  brilliantly  coloured,  odoriferous 
flowers  only  occur  where  the  fertilisation  is  brought  about  by  this  means.'  The 
purpose  of  these  properties  is  to  attract  insects  to  visit  the  flowers;  and  the  in- 
finitely varied  and  often  wonderful  form  of  the  perianth  is  especially  adapted 
to  compel  certain  positions  of  the  body  and  certain  movements  on  the  part  of 
insects  of  a  definite  size  and  spedes  when  searching  for  the  nectar,  by  which  the 
conveyance  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  is  unintentionally  accomplished  by 
them.  We  shall  recur  in  detail  lo  these  physiological  questions  in  the  Third  Book. 
The  radial  or  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  perianth  is  usually  associated  with  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  will  therefore  be  discussed  in  connection  with  it 

Besides  the  perianth  in  the  narrower  sense  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
there  are  often  additional  envelopes  to  the  separate  flowers.  In  the  Malvacese  and 
some  other  plants  the  true  calyx  appears  lo  be  surrounded  by  a  second  calyx 
{Efncalyx  or  Calyculus),  the  morphological  significance  of  which,  however,  varies. 
In  Malope  trifida,  for  example,  the  three  parts  of  the  epicalyx  represent  a  Eub-6oral 
bract  with  its  two  stipules;  in  Kilaihtlia  vitifolia,  the  six-paried  epicalyx  consists 
(according  to  Payer)  of  two  such  sub-floral  leaves  with  their  four  stipules.  Again, 
the  epicalyx  may  be  purely  illusory  from  the  production  of  stipular  structures  by 
the  true  sepals,  as  in  Rosa  and  Polmlilla.  In  Dianihui  Caryophyllus  and  some 
other  species  a  kind  of  epicalyx  results  from  two  decussate  pairs  of  small  bracts 
which  are  found  immediately  beneath  the  calyx ;  in  the  terminal  flowers  of  Anemone 
a  whorl  of  bracts  stands  at  a  short  distance  below  the  flower,  which  takes  the 
form  in  the  nearly  allied  Eranlhis  hyemalis  of  a  kind  of  epicalyx*.  The  epicalyx  of  . 
the  small  flowers  of  Dipsacacese  is  of  special  interest,  each  of  them  being  surroimded, 
within  the  crowded  inflorescence,  by  a  membranous  tube,  which  here  forms  the 
epicalyx.  Sometimes,  after  the  perianth  and  sexual  organs  have  begun  to  be  formed, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Sower-stalk,  at  first  annular,  is  formed  below  the  flower,  growing 
up  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  saucer,  and  bearing  scaly  or  spiny  protuberances. 
A  structure  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Cupule ;  and  the  cup  in  which  the  acorn  of  the 
various  species  of  Oak  is  seated  is  of  this  nature*.  In  this  case  the  cupule  surrounds 
only  one  flower,  in  the  Sweet-Chestnut  and  Beech  on  the  other  hand  it  encloses  a 
small  inflorescence.  This  spiny  cupule  afterwards  splits  from  above,  separating  into 
lobes,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  fruit  which  has  ripened  within  iL  When  an 
inflorescence  is  surrounded  by  a  peculiarly  developed  whorl  or  rosette  of  leaves,  as  in 
Umbelliferae  and  Compositse,  this  is  called  an  Involucre;  when  a  single  sheathing  leaf 
envelopes  an  inflorescence  springing  from  its  axis,  it  is  a  Spathe.  Both  involucre  and 
spathe  may  assume  a  petaloid  structure,  the  former,  for  example,  in  Cornus  florida, 
the  latter  in  Aroideee. 


'   [The  garden  Clematis  known  as  'Liicie  Lenoine'  possesses  a 
involucre  which  has  evidently  originated  from  the  growth  of  the  a 
oi  the  multiplied  petaloid  sepals.] 

'  On  the  developincal  o(  the  acom-cup  see  llofmeislcr,  Allgemt 
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The  A  ndractum  is  composed  of  the  assemblage  of  the  male  sexual  organs  ofa 
flower.  Each  separate  organ  is  called  a  Stamen,  and  consists  of  the  Anther  and  its 
Stalk  the  Filament,  which  is  usuall/  fjlifomi,  but  sometimes  expanded  like  a  leaf. 
The  anther  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves  (anther-lobes)  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  filament  right  and  left  of  its  median  line ;  and  the  portion  of  the  filament 
which  bears  the  lobes  of  the  anthers  is  distinguished  as  the  ConnecUve, 

The  lateral  position  of  the  stamens  on  the  floral  axis  (the  receptacle)  is  quite 
unmistakeable  in  all  hermaphrodite  and  in  most  exclusively  male  flowers.  Their 
lateral  position,  their  exogenous  origin  from  the  primary  meristem  next  the  punclum 
vegetatioms  of  the  floral  axis,  their  acropetal  order  of  development,  and  the  frequent 
monstrosities  in  which  the  slamens  assume  more  or  less  the  nature  of  petals,  or  even 
of  foliage-leaves',  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  must  be  considered  morpho- 
logically as  foliar  structures,  and  make  it  convenient  to  term  them  Staminal  Leaves ; 
the  filament,  together  with  the  connective,  being  considered  as  the  leaf,  of  which 
the  two  anther-lobes  are  appendages.  From  a  morphological  point  of  view  it  is 
therefore  indifferent  whether  the  filament  greatly  preponderates  in  size,  or  is  incon- 
siderable as  compared  to  that  of  the  anther.  Certain  cases  have,  however,  become 
known  in  which  the  anther  appears  itself  to  be  a  product  of  the  floral  axis,  and  the 
Stalk,  which  corresponds  to  the  filament,  is  the  floral  axis  itself,  but  doubts  suggest 
themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  observations  and  as  to  the  correctness  of  their 
interpretation.  According  to  Magnus  ^  (he  vegetative  cone  of  the  male  floral  axis 
of  Naias  becomes  transformed  into  a  quadrilocular  anther  by  the  formation  of 
pollen-mother-cells  in  four  peripheral  longitudinal  strips  of  its  tissue.  Kaufmann 
had  previously  described  a  somewhat  similar  process  in  the  case  of  the  anther  of 
Casuaritia;  and,  according  to  Rohrbach',  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  of  Typfia 
either  itself  developes  into  the  anther,  or  it  first  of  all  branches  and  then  forms  an 
anther  on  each  branch.  Schenk  asserts  in  a  letter,  that  this  latter  statement  is 
erroneous ;  according  to  his  observations  the  stamens  are  developed  like  those  of 
the  Composiiae  on  the  margin  of  the  shallow  depression  at  the  apex  of  the  parent 
axis.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organs  bearing  the  anthers  in  the 
Euphorbiese,  whether  they  are  modified  branches  (caulomes)  or  leaves,  is  discussed 
in  a  considerable  literature  which  does  not,  however,  lead  to  any  decision'.  Even  if, 
as  Warming  states,  the  single  anther  of  Cyclanlkera  is  developed  at  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis,  this  central  organ  is  not  necessarily  a  caulome  any  more  than  the  axillary 
Sporangia  of  many  Lycopodieae.  The  true  significance  of  such  cases  as  these 
cannot  be  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  development  alone,  but  comparisons  must  be 
instituted,  as  also  in  those  cases  in  which  complete  abortion  of  certain  parts  of  the 
flower  occurs,  with  nearly  related  forms,  that  is,  the  ' phylogenetic  method'  must  be 
followed.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  the 
anther  in  Naias  and  Casuaritia '. 


'  [On  ■  phyllody '  and  '  pelaiody '  of  slsmens  see  Masters,  Vegetable  Teratolt^,  Ray  Soc.  1 869, 
PP'  *53-S56.  and  285-196.] 

'  Mi^DS.  Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  p.  771. 

'  Rohrbach.  in  SitiungEber.  der  Gesellsch.  nalurf.  Freunde  in  Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1 869. 

•  WarminE.  in  Hanslein's  liol.  Abhandl.  Bd.  II. 

'  [See  also  Magnus,  Beilr.  i.  Kennt.  d.  Gait.  Naias,  Berlin,  1870, — Slrashurger,  Die  Conifcren 
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But,  besides,  the  morphological  homology  of  the  separate  parts  o(  the  ordinary 
stamens  is  not  yet  altogeiher  determined,  more  precise  investigations  into  the  history 
of  development  being  still  wanting  in  this  direction.  Cassini  and  R6per  consider 
the  tivo  anlherlobes  as  the  swollen  lateral  halves  of  the  lamina  of  the  stamen  ;  their 
loculi  would  therefore  in  that  case  be  mere  excavations  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf; 
the  poUen-mother-cells  become  difFerenliaied  inside  the  young  tissue  of  the  leaf, 
According  to  this  view  the  furrow  between  the  two  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  (see 
Fig.  357,  H)  would  correspond  to  the  mai^n  of  the  staminal  leaf;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  case ',  at  least  not  always,  according  to  Mohl's  observations.  When  the  stamens 
become  transformed  into  petals  (by  the  so-called  'doubling'  of  the  flower)  as  in  Ihe 
Rose,  Poppy,  Ni'gella  damasccna,  &c.,  it  may  be  observed  with  certainty  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  loculi  do  not  stand  opposite  one  another,  which  would  l>e 
the  case  if  one  belonged  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  under  side  of  the  staminal 
leaf;  but  that  both  are  formed  on  the  upper  surface,  the  anteiior  loculus  nearer  the 
median  line  of  the  leaf,  the  posterior  one  nearer  its  itiargin.  It  is  further  observable 
that  in  such  cases  the  two  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  do  not  always  stand  close  to 
one  another,  but  that  they  are  frequently  separated  by  a  tolerably  broad  piece  of  the 
leaf,  and  that  this  intermediate  piece  contracts  in  the  ix>rma!  state  into  the  par- 
tition-wall between  the  two  pollen-sacs.  The  greater  stress  must  be  laid  on  these 
observations  of  Mohl,  because  in  them  the  abnormal  development  only  shows  more 
plainly  what  can  often  enough  be  seen  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  anther  and 
connective  of  normal  stamens,  viz.  that  the  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  evidently 
belong  to  one  side  of  the  stamen ;  it  appears,  however,  that  they  must  in  some  cases 
be  referred  to  the  under  (Fig.  357,  C,  H),  in  others  to  the  upper  side  (Fig.  360,  C). 
The  origin  of  the  pollen -mother-eel  Is  and  the  development  of  the  wall  of  the  separate 
pollen-sacs  calls  to  mitid  so  vividly  in  all  essential  features  the  corresponding  pheno- 
mena in  the  sporangium  of  Lycopodlacese  and  even  of  Equisetacese,  that  it  may  be 


und  Gnetacten.  187). — Ilieronymas,  Zur  Dcutung  sogen.  axiler  Antheren,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  and 
Reitr.  i.  Kennt.  d.  Centrolepidaceeo,  Halle  1873.— Keut her,  Beilr.  z.  Hnlwick.  d.  Bliilhe.  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1876.— Engler,  Beilr,  i.  Kennt.  der  Anlhcrenbildung.  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bol.  X.  1876,-— Celakovsky, 
Teratol<^Khe  Beitriige  zur  morphol.  Deutung  dea  Staubgera  ses.  Jahrb.  f.  wias.  Bot.  XI.  187S. 

With  reference  to  Typha,  Magnus  finds  thai  the  apporentl)'  axial  stameo  consists  really  of  three 
coherent  lateral  stamens.  In  Naiat,  Casnarina  and  Cyclanlktra,  the  Btsmcn  is  undoubtedly  axial. 
It  would  appear,  tberefore,  that  glamens  are  not  always  phyllomes.  It  is  still  possible,  howevei,  that 
they  may  I>e  phyllomes  in  these  cases.  Celakovsky  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  the  stamen  of  ffaiai  as 
a  terminal  leaf,  a  quite  impossible  morphological  conception  (Flora,  1B74).  The  researches  of 
Hieronymus  tend  to  show  that  the  slatement  made  above  on  p.  491  may  be  near  ihe  truth,  namely, 
thai  io  these  cases  the  pollen-sacs  may  be  the  surviving  portions  of  olberwise  abortive  staminal  leaves. 
In  Briiiila,  one  of  ihe  Centrolepidaceie,  he  finds  a  single  aiial  stamen  ;  in  AUfyrum  and  Ctntnlipi^  he 
finds  thai  the  stamen  is  developed  from  one  lungitadiiial  half  of  the  growing-point,  and  that  the  other 
half,  the  persistent  growing-point,  is  forced  on  one  side  by  the  growth  of  the  stamen,  so  that  the 
stamen  lies  in  Ihe  same  slraighl  line  as  the  long  axis  of  the  stem.  He  finds  this  to  be  the  case  also 
in  a  Crass,  Feiljica  puudo-myiina ;  in  the  nearly-allied  F,  gniculala,  which  usually  has  three  lateral 
stamens  it  somelimes  happens  (hat  only  one  stamen  is  present,  and  this  is  then  developed  in  the 
manner  described  above.  On  the  other  hand,  these  facts  may  he  used  to  prove  that  a  stamen  may  be 
sometimes  a  caulome  and  sometimes  a  phyllome.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ideas  of 
cnulome  and  ph}11ome  are  ritoiivt  and  not  obio!«li.'\ 

'  H.  v,  Mohl,  Vcrmischle  Schriften.  p.  4!. 
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assumed,  until  more  exact  observations  bring  something  different  to  light,  that  each 
pollen-sac  {i.t.  each  loculus  with  its  wall)  corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  and  hence 
also  to  a  single  pollen-sac  of  Cycades  and  CupressineEC ;  and  that  therefore  the 
anther  usually  consists  of  four  pollen-sacs  springing  side  by  side  from  the  anterior  or 
posterior  side  of  a  staminal  leaf,  the  sacs  tying  in  pairs  so  close  to  one  another 
right  and  left  of  the  connective,  that  they  coalesce  more  or  less  laterally  to  fonn  one 
anther-lobe.  But  before  we  pass  on  to  the  considcrfUion  of  the  pollen-sacs  and 
iheir  contents,  we  must  again  recur  to  the  discus^on  of  the  entire  stamen  and 
andrtecium. 

The  stalk  of  the  anther  (the  filament  with  its  connective)  is  either  simple  or 
segmented.  The  simple  filament  may  be  filiform  (Fig.  359)  or  expanded  into  the 
fonn  of  a  leaf  (Fig.  358),  sometimes  even  very  broad,  as  in  Asclepiadeee  and 
Apocynace^e ;  or  it  may  be  broad  below  (Fig.  363,/)  or  above ;  it  generally  termi- 
nates between  the  two  anther-lobes,  but  is  not  unfrequently  prolonged  above 
them  (Fig.  358,  D)  as  a  projection,  or  in  the  form  of  a  long  appendage  as  in  the 
Oleander.     If  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  the  connective,  is  broad,  the  two  anther- 


lobes  are  distinctly  separated  (Figs.  358,  363) ;  if  it  is  narrow,  they  lie  close  to  one 
another.  The  articulation  of  the  stalk  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  con- 
nective being  sharply  separated  from  the  filament  by  a  deep  constriction;  the 
connection  of  the  two  is  then  maintained  by  so  thin  a  piece  that  the  anther,  together 
with  the  connective  which  unites  the  anther-lobes,  swings  very  lightly  as  a  whole  on 
the  filament  (versatile  anther).  The  point  of  connection  may  be  at  the  lower  end,  at 
the  centre  (Fig.  363),  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  connective ;  sometimes  the  detached 
connective  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  forms  appendages  beyond  the  anther 
(Fig.  364,  A,  x),  or  it  is  developed  between  the  two  lobes  like  a  cross-bar,  so  that 
the  filament  and  connective  form  a  T,  as  in  the  Lime,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  Salvia,  where  the  transversely  extended  connective  bears  an  anther-lobe  on  one 
arm  only,  while  the  other  is  sterile  and  is  adapted  for  a  difTcrcnt  purpose.  Whether 
the  anther-lobes  are  parallel  depends  on  the  mode  of  their  connection  with  the 
connective ;  if  they  arc  so,  they  are  usually  attached  to  the  connective  for  their 
whole  length ;  or  in  Other  cases  they  are  separated  above,  or  free  below  and 
coherent  above,  in  which  case  they  may  become  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  one 
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another  that  the  two  lobes  lie  in  one  line  above  the  apeit  of  the  filament,  as  in  many 
Labiatse.  Not  unfrequently  tlie  filament  also  has  appendages;  as,  for  example,  the 
membranous  expansions  or  appendages  right  and  left  below  in  Allium  which 
resemble  stipules,  or  a  hood-shaped  outgrowth  behind  as  in  Asclepiadeie,  or  ligular 
structures  in  front  as  in  Alyssum  monlanum,  or  conical  prolongations  beneath  on 
one  side  as  in  Crambe,  or  on  both  as  in  Mahonia  (Fig.  361,  x). 

A  phenomenon  of  great  importance  from  a  morphological  point  of  view  is  the 
branching  of  stamens  which  occurs  in  many  Dicotyledons,  a  peculiarity  of  structure 
which  was  erroneously  confounded  by  the  older  botanists  with  their  cohesion, 
although  the  two  are  fundamentally  distinct.  Sometimes  the  branching  of  stamens 
takes  place,  like  that  of  foliage- leaves,  bilaterally  in  one  plane,  right  and  lefl  of  the 
median  line,  so  that  the  branched  stamen  has  a  pinnate  appearance,  as  in  Calo- 
Ihammts  (Fig.  365,  s(),  where  each  division  bears  an  anther.  In  other  cases  the 
branching  takes  place  in  a  kind  of  polytomy,  as  in  Ria'mu  (Fig.  366),  where  the 


separate  stamens  arise  in  the  form  of  simple  protuberances  fronj  the  receptacle,  each 
one  repeatedly  producing  new  protuberances,  which  at  length  develope  by  inter- 
calary growth  into  a  componndly  and  repeatedly  branched  filament;  the  ends  of 
the  branches  all  bearing  anthers.  In  the  HypericincEe ',  three  or  five  large  broad 
protuberances  (Fig.  367,  II-V,  a)  spring  from  the  periphery  of  the  floral  axis  after 
the  formation  of  the  corolla,  on  each  of  which  smaller  roundish  knobs  are  produced 
in  basipetal  succession  from  its  apex ;  these  latter  become  the  filaments,  each  of 
which  eventually  bears  an  anther,  and  are  connected  at  their  base  with  the  primordial 
protuberance  of  which  they  are  branches.  A  horizontal  section  through  the  flower- 
bud  before  the  opening  of  the  flower  shows,  especially  in  Hypericum  ealyctitum,  the 
numerous  filaments  which  spring  from  one  original  protuberance  densely  crowded 
into  one  bundle.    In  this  and  many  similar  cases  jhe  common   primordial  basal 

'  [For  further  details  sec  Molly,  Unleis.  iib.  die  Blulbenenlwickclimg  dcr  Ilyperidneen  und 
Loaiaceen,  Diss.  Inaug.  Bonn,  1S75.] 
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portion  of  the  stamen  remains  very  short,  while  the  secondary  filaments  lengthen 
considerably  and  subsequently  present  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  springing  from  the 
receptacle,  the  true  nature  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  history  of  its 
development.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  primordial   basal  portion  lengthens,  as  in 


Calolhamnus,  the  whole  stamen  is  easily  recognised  as  branched  even  in  the  mature 
condition. 

Of  no  less  importance  for  understanding  the  entire  plan  of  structure  of  a 
Bower,  and  especially  the  relations  of  number  and  position  which  actually  occur, 


is  the  cohesion  of  stamens  which  grow  side  by  side  in  a  whorl.  In  Cucurbila, 
for  example,  there  are,  in  the  earliest  stage,  five  stamens,  but  at  a  later  period  only 
three  are  found,  two  of  which  are,  however,  broader  than  the  third ;  these  are  each 
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the  result  of  the  lateral  coalescence  of  two  stamens.  In  this  case  the  filaments 
become  combined  into  a  central  column,  on  which  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  368,  III)  the 
pollen-sacs  grow  more  rapidly  in  length  than  the  filaments,  forming  vermiform  coils. 
The  relationships  are  much  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  to  understand 
when  cohesion  and  branching  of  the  stamens  occur  simultaneously,  as  in  Mal- 
vaceae. In  Alihma  rosea,  for  instance,  the  filaments  form  a  membranous  closed 
tube  which  completely  envelopes  Che  pynseceum;  springing  from  this  tube  are  five 
vertical  and  parallel  double  rows  of  long  filaments,  each  of  which  (Fig.  369,  B) 
again  splits  into  two  arms  (/),  and  each  of  these  anns  bears  a  single  anther-lobe. 
The  history  of  development  and  a  comparison  with  allied  forms  shows  that  the  tube 
is  formed  by  the  lateral  coalescence  of  five  stamens ;  but  the  coherent  margins  produce 
double  rows  of  lateral  ramifications,  in  other  words,  of  filaments,  which  then  again 
split  into  two  arms.  A  horizontal  section  of  the  young  staminal  tube  (Fig.  369,  A) 
shows  plainly  these  double  rows  of  split  filaments ;  the  part  (v)  which  lies  between 
two  of  these  must  be  considered  as  the  substance  of  a  stamen,  the  margins  of  which 


each  bear  right  and  left  a  simple  row  of  filamenis  as  laciniie  or  branches'.  In 
the  Lime,  where  the  five  primordial  stamens  also  branch  at  the  margins,  and  form 
anthers  on  their  branches,  the  stamens  remain  free,  but  in  other  respects  the 
phenomena  are  altogether  similar  {c/.  Payer,  /.  c.) 

The  stamens  not  unfrequently  suffer  conspicuous  displacements  by  the  inter- 
calary growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  receptacle  in  the  region  of  their  insertion ;  and 
such  displacements  are  also  ordinarily  included  under  the  term  cohesion  (or  adhe- 
sion)'.    Thus  the  stamens  often  adhere  to  the  calyx  or  corolla;   and  then,  when 

'  The  slraDf;ene^  of  this  conception  will  disappeai  if  the  structure  is  recalled  of  a  unilocular 
ovary  wilh  numcrons  carpels  cohcronl  at  the  margins,  4.  g.  Viola,  where  the  ovules  arise  in  double 
rows  on  the  lines  of  junction  <t!ie  plicentx).  What  takes  place  in  one  case  in  the  inside  in  reference 
to  the  ovules  lakes  place  in  (he  other  case  on  the  outside  in  the  formation  of  the  hlaments, 

'  [It  has  come  10  be  the  usage  in  Knglish  works  on  descriptive  botany  to  apply  the  term 
'  cohesion  '  (o  the  apparent  union  of  organs  of  the  same  kind,  '  adhesion '  to  the  apparent  union  of 
organs  of  a  tlifterenl  kind.] 
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mature,  the  filaments  appear  as  if  they  sprang  from  the  inside  of  the  perianth; 
the  earliest  stages  of  development  show,  however,  that  the  perianth-leaves  and  the 
stamens  spring  in  succession  and  separately  from  the  receptacle ;  it  is  not  till  a  later 
period  that  intercalary  growth  begins  at  the  part  of  the  receptacle  from  which  both 
spring ;  in  this  manner  a  lamella  grows  up  which  structurally  forms  the  basal  portion 
of  the  perianth -leaf,  and  which  at  the  same  time  bears  the  stamen,  so  that  the 
appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  stamen  sprang  from  the  centre  of  its  inner  surface. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  370,^,  where  ^  is  a  perianth -leaf  and  a  an  anther  sessile  upon 
it;  the  two  stand  at  first  distinct  on  the  young  receptacle  one  over  the  other ;  the 
portion  of  leaf  lying  beneath  a  and  p  is  not  formed  till  a  much  later  period  by 
intercalarj-  growth,  and  pushes  up  at  the  same  time  the  true  perianth-leaf/,  and 
the  stamen  a.  This  kind  of  adhesion  is  especially  frequent  in  those  flowers  whose 
petals  have  also  become  coherent  laterally  into  a  tube,  such  as  Composite,  Labiatae, 
Valerianaceffi,  Ac.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stamen  may  also  become  adherent 
in  various  ways  to  the  gynseceum      In  SUrculia  Bahmghas  (Fig.  371)  this  structure 


is  only  apparent,  depending  simply  on  the  small  stamens,  which  are  placed  close 
beneath  the  ovary,  becoming  raised  up  together  with  it  by  the  elongation  of  a 
part  of  the  receptacle ;  from  their  small  size  they  appear  like  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  large  ovary ;  the  part  which  bears  both  the  organs,  the  Gymphore,  is  therefore 
in  this  case  an  intemode  of  the  floral  axis.  Much  more  complicated  is  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  true  Gynoskmium  (column)  which  is  formed  above  an 
inferior  ovary,  as  in  the  Aristolochiacese,  and  especially  in  the  Orchidese,  where 
these  adhesions  and  displacements  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  also  combined  with 
abortion  of  certain  members.  Since  these  relationships  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel,  the  examination  of  Fig.  373  will  suffice  for  the  present,  where  the  flower  of 
Cypripedium  is  represented  from  the  side  (/)),  from  behind  {F),  and  from  front  (C), 
after  removal  of  the  perianth  (/;>).  f  is  the  inferior  ovary,  gs  the  gynostemium, 
resulting  from  the  adhesion  of  three  stamens — two  of  which  (a  a)  are  fertile,  while  tire 
third  (,t)  forms  a  sterile  staminode — with  the  carpel,  the  anterior  part  of  which  bears 
the  stigma  (n).  In  this  case  the  gynostemium  consists  entirely  of  coherent  foliar 
structures,  or  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  staminal  and  carpellar}'  leaves,  both  of 
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which  spring  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  hollowed-out  receptacle  which  constitutes 
the  inferior  ovary '. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  stamens  frequently  varies  within  one  and  the  same 
flower;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Cruciferse  there  are  two  shorter  and  four  longer 
(tetradynamous),  in  the  Labiatie  two  larger  and  two  shorter  (didynamous)  stamens ; 
in  Centradenia,  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  364,  A,  B,  they  are  not  only  of  different  size, 
but  are  also  differently  segmented.  A  correct  conception  of  the  history  of  develop- 
ment and  a  comparison  of  the  relationships  of  number  and  position  in  nearly  allied 
plants  enable  one  to  apply  the  term  stamen  even  to  structures  which  have  no  anther 
and  therefore  want  the  ordinary  physiological  character  of  stamens.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Geranium  there  are  two  whorls  of  fertile  stamens,  while  in  the  nearly 
related  genus  Erodium  those  of  one  whorl  are  without  anthers.  Such  sterile  stamens 
or  Staminodts  generally  undergo  further  metamorphosis,  by  which  they  become  unlike 
the  fertile  ones  and  not  unfrequenlly  petaloid,  as  the  innermost  siaminal  leaves  of 
Aquilegia ;   or  assume  very  peculiar  forms,  as  in  Cypripedium  (Pig.  373,  s).    In 


some  Gesneraceae  a  glandular  structure  or  nectary  is  found  in  place  of  the  poste- 
rior stamen  (compare  the  drawing  of  Columnea,  Fig.  416).  Metamorphoses  of 
this  kind  may  be  considered  as  the  first  steps  to  a  condition  of  abortion,  the  final 
stage  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  vacancy  at  the  spot  where  the  stamen  should 
be,  as  in  the  Labiatae,  an  order  closely  allied  to  the  Gesneraceas,  where,  in  the  place 
of  this  ataminode  there  is  no  structure  whatever ;  instead  of  the  five  stamens  to  which 
the  plan  of  construction  of  the  flower  points,  there  are  only  four,  even  the  rudiment 
of  the  fifth,  the  posterior  one,  being  suppressed,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  373'.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  altogether  justify  the  hypothesis  of  abortion  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  absent  organ  does  not  disappear  in  the  course  of  development,  but  never  comes 

>  Compare  (he  account  of  the  development  and  !ugnificuice  of  the  flowas  of  Orchid«K  in  the 

'  [Peyiitsch  however  (Sitinogsb.  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wisscn.  zu  Wien,  1871)  infen,  from  the 
constant  reversion  to  fours  in  the  peloric  Dowers  of  Labiatie,  and  from  other  considerations,  that  the 
original  type  of  the  flower  is  tetramerous.] 
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into  existence  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  suppression  of  the  part  is  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  the  relationships  of  number  and  position  in  nearly-allied  plants. 
The  hypothesis  of  an  abortion  of  this  kind  was,  however,  for  the  first  time  placed 
on  a  firm  basis  by  the  theory  of  descent 

The  number  of  stamens  in  a  flower  is  only  rarely  so  few  as  one  or  two ;  like 
the  perianth-leaves  they  are  usually  numerous,  and  they  are  then  arranged  in  the 
form  of  rosettes,  either  spirally  or  in  whorls.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  perianth- 
leaves  is  spiral,  that  of  the  stamens  is  usually  the  same,  and  the  number  of  the 
latter  is  then  very  commonly  large  and  indefinite,  as  in  Nymphaa,  Magnolia,  Ranun- 
eului,  HelUhorus,  &c.;  but  in  this  case  they  are  sometimes  also  few  in  number  and 
definite. 

Much  more  often,  however,  the  stamens  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  whorls, 
those  in  one  whorl  being  then  usually  eqaal  in  number  and  alternate  with  those  in 


the  other  whorls,  and  with  the  perianth -leaves  [symmetrica]  flowers  of  English  text- 
books]. There  are,  however,  numerous  deviations  from  this  rule  [unsymmetrical 
flowers  of  English  text-books]  occasioned  frequently  by  the  abortion  of  particular 
members  or  of  whole  whorls,  or  by  their  multiplication,  or  by  the  superposition  of 
consecutive  whorls;  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  place  of  a  single  stamen  two  or 
even  more  will  arise  side  by  side  (d^dovbkmtnl).  These  phenomena,  which  are 
often  difficult  to  make  out,  are  nevertheless  of  great  value  in  the  determination  of 
natural  affinities,  and  will  be  still  further  examined  in  the  sequel. 

Dtvelopmenl  of  the  PoUm  and  of  the  Anlher-ivall^.  The  description  given  in 
this  place  will  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  pollen  is  formed  in 

'  Nageli.  Zur  Entwickelungisgeschichte  des  Pollens,  Zoiich,  1S41.  —  Hofmeister.  Neue  Beitrage 
inr  Kmatniss  Aer  Embryobildung  der  PhaDeroeamea.  II.  Monocotyledonen. — Warming,  LTnteis.  ub. 
pollcDbildendc  Phyllome  und  Caulome,  in  Ilanstein's  Bot.  AbhdI.  Bd.  II.  1873.— [Goebel,  Beit.  t. 
EnlwickgHch.  d.  Sporangicn,  Bot.  Zeil.  1S81.] 
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separate  grains  in  the  four  loculi  of  the  anther,  and  falls  out  of  the  anther  afler  it 
has  opened  ;  some  of  the  more  important  exceptions  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Immediately  after  the  perianth-leaves,  or  their  innermost  whorl,  first  become 
visible  on  the  receptacle  as  roundish  protuberances,  the  rudiments  of  the  stamens 
make  their  appearance  in  a  similar  manner,  but  usually  obtain  a  considerable  start 
in  growth  of  the  corolla,  which  not  unfrequently  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  very  rudimentary  condition.  These  bodies,  which  consist  of  homogeneous  primary 
meristem,  very  soon  show  the  outlines  of  the  two  anther-lobes  united  by  the  con- 
nective ;  the  filament  is  still  very  short,  subsequently  it  also  grows  slowly,  and  it 
is  only  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower  that  it  elongates  very  rapidly  by 
vigorous  intercalary  growth.  When  the  four  pollen-sacs  make  their  appearance 
externally  on  the  young  anthers  as  longitudinal  protuberances,  a  layer  of  cells 
becomes  ditferenliated  within  them  from  the  hitherto  homogeneous  tissue.  The 
young  anther  consists  at  first  of  a  small-celled  pro  to -meristem  in  which  a  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  becomes  difl^erentiated  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  connective;  the 
external  peripheral  layer  forms  the  dermatogen  or  the  young  epidermis.  According 
to  Warming's  comprehensive  researches,  it  is  usually  only  that  layer  which  imme- 
diately underlies  the  epidermis  (the  most  external  layer  of  the  periblem)  which  gives 
rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  and  lo  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac 
surrounding  them.  [These  cells  constitute  the  archesporium  of  Goebel.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  pollen-sac,  as  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
the  archesporium  is  derived  from  hypodermal  cells.]  Within  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  four  longitudinal  protuberances,  the  layer  of  cells  (archesporium)  imme- 
diately underlying  the  epidermis  splits  into  two,  the  inner  of  which  gives  rise  to 
the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen.  These  cells  soon  become  conspicuous  on  account 
of  their  large  size,  and,  on  a  transverse  section  of  the  anther,  they  are  seen  to 
form  a  multicellular  layer,  concave  internally,  in  each  of  the  four  protuberances. 
It  does  occur  that  the  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  protuberances  shows 
only  a  single  mother-cell,  so  that  here  one  row  only  of  these  cells  is  present 
(Cdmposiise,  Malvaceaa).  Less  frequently  the  mother-cells  are  isolated  (as  in 
Mimosese).  The  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  divide  but  rarely  until  the  formation 
of  the  tetrads  begins;  hence  the  number  of  mother-cells  primarily  formed  is  only 
slightly  increased:  but  the  simple  row  or  layer  of  primary  mother-cells  may 
form  several  layers  or  a  cylindrical  mass  of  mother-cells  as  the  result  of  divisions 
in  all  directions.  That  layer  of  cells  which,  as  jnentioned  above,  was  formed  by 
the  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  layer  (archesporium)  from  which  the  mother-cells  are 
derived,  lies  between  them  and  the  epidermis.  It  divides,  according  to  Warming, 
into  usually  three  layers,  in  which  radial,  horizontal,  and  tangential  divisions  succes- 
sively occur.  The  innermost  of  these  three  layers  (Fig.  374,  A  ep,  Fig.  377,  Bti), 
which  is  completed  by  a  corresponding  layer  on  the  inner  side  of  the  group  of 
mother-cells,  developes  into  a  peculiar  epithelium  (the  tapetum),  investing  the 
mother-cells  of  the  pollen  on  all  sides  and  lining  the  cavity  of  the  pollen-sac ;  it 
corresponds  to  the  tapetum  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and, 
like  it,  it  is  finally  absorbed  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the  pollen. 
The  same  fate  overtakes  the  next  outer  layer  of  cells.  The  most  external  of 
the  three  above-mentioned  layers,  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis. 
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forms  the  layer  of  fibrous  cells  which  cause  the  dehiscence  of  the  anther  (Fig.  383, 
Off);  to  this  we  shall  have  to  refer  hereafter. 

The  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  are  at  first  large  and  their  walls  thin  (Fig.  374, 
A,  sm);  but  these  increase  considerably  in  thickness,  though  generally  not  uniformly 
(Figs.  375,  378,  A),  the  thickening  matter  being  tisually  distinctly  stratified.  In 
many  Monocotyledons  the  mother-cells  now  become  completely  separated,  the 
pollen-sac  becomes  broader,  and  the  cells  float  singly  or  Jn  connected  groups  in 
a  granular  Quid  which  fills  up  its  cavity,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  374,  B,  a  phenomenon 


which  calls  strongly  to  mind  the  fonnation  of  the  spores  of  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
In  other  cases,  however,  as  for  instance  in  many  Dicotyledons  {TropiEolum,  Allfuea, 
Ac),  the  very  thick-walled  mother-cells  do  not  become  isolated;  they  completely 
fill  up  the  pollen-sac,  but  may  become  separated  after  the  rupture  of  the  anther- 
wall  in  water.  In  most  Monocotyledons  the  large  central  nucleus  divides,  and 
two  fresh  nuclei  make  their  appearance;  this  is  followed  by  the  division  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a  cell-wall  in  the  plane  of 
division.    The  same  process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  two  cells,  and  thus  the 
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four  'special'  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  are  formed  (Fig.  375).  Thus  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  pollen-grains  in  Monocotyledons  resembles  that  of  the 
microspores  of  hoiits.  It  sometimes  happens  that  only  one  of  the  two  secondaiy 
cells  divides,  and  then  only  three  pollen-grains  are  formed,  two  of  them  being  of 
normal  size,  the  third  considerably  larger:  or  again,  neither  of  the  two  cells  may 
divide,  or  only  imperfectly,  and  this  leads  to  modifications  of  the  size  and  shape 


of  the  resulting  pollen -grains.  In  other  Monocotyledons  {Asphodelus  albus  and 
luieus)  the  development  of  the  pollen  proceeds  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
below  as  being  characteristic  of  Dicotyledons'.  A  second  process  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Dicotyledons,  in  which,  after  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
mother-cell,  the  two  secondary  nuclei  divide  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
first  division  and  to  each  other;  the  four  nuclei  arc  thus  arranged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  corners  of  a  tetrahedron.    The  protoplasm  becomes  then  constricted  into  four 


lobes,  each  nucleus  forming  the  centre  of  one  of  the  lobes,  by  the  ingrowth  of 
the  thick  wall  of  the  mother-cell ;  a  simultaneous  formation  of  cell-walls  now  takes 
place  in  the  planes  of  dirision,  the  walls  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
ingrowths  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  and  thus  the  four  masses  of  protoplasm 
which  have  become  rounded  off  during  the  division  become  four  distinct  cells 
(Fig.  3j8,  A-E).    The  mass  of  cellulose  round  each  of  the  daughier-cells  of  the 

'  [This  account  of  tlie  derelopmcnt  of  the  pollen  is  talcen  from  StnLsLurger  (Zcllbildung  and 
Zetliheilung,  3rd  cditiun,  18S0.] 
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tetrad  now  becomes  differentiated  into  concentric  systems  of  layers,  and  these  are 
enveloped  by  layers  which  are  common  to  the  whole  tetrad  (Figs.  378  jE",  379)- 
If  the  tetrads  have  lain  for  some  time  in  water,  the  layers  usually  burst,  and  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  young  pollen-cells  are  forced  out  through  the  fissure, 
and  become  rounded  off  into  a  sphere  {Figs.  375  V//;  378  ^,  G).  Soon  after 
the  conversion  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  into  a  tetrad,  each  protoplasmic 
mass  becomes  clothed  with  a  new  cell-wall,  at  first  very  thin,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  inner  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  as  is  shown  by  its  becoming 
detached  from  them  when  caused  to  contract  by  alcohol.  This  is  the  true  cell-wall 
of  the  pollen,  which  now  increases  greatly  in  thickness,  and  becomes  differentiated 


into  an  outer  cuticularised  layer  and  an  inner  one  of  pure  cellulose,  the  ExUne  and 
the  Inline.  The  former  becomes  covered  on  the  outside  with  spines  (Fig.  379,  pK), 
warts  (Fig,  376),  ridges,  combs,  &c. ;  while  the  latter  frequently  forms  considerable 
thickenings  which  project  inwards  at  particular  spots  (Fig.  379,  v),  and  at  a  later 
period  are  employed  to  form  the  pollen-tube.  During  these  processes  the  layers 
forming  the  envelope  of  the  tetrad  become  slowly  absorbed,  their  substance  is 
converted  into  mucilage,  and  they  at  length  entirely  lose  their  form;  their  dis- 
organisation may  commence  either  on  the  inner  (as  in  Fig.  375,  VII,  x)  or  outer 
side  (Fig.  379,  sg)  of  the  wall  of  the  molher-cell.     In  consequence  of  this  absorption 
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the  young  pollen-cells  become  free,  separate,  and  float  in  the  i^ranular  fluid  which 
fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  anther;  and  within  this  they  now  attain  their  definite 
development  and  size.  The  fluid  being  thus  used  up,  the  mature  pollen-grains  finally 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  anther  in  the  fonn  of  a  powdery  mass. 

[The  ripe  pollen-grain  of  Angiosperms  has  been  found  in  many  cases  to  contain 
two  nuclei'.  It  appears  that  when  the  pollen-grains  have  become  isolated  from  each 
other,  the  nucleus  of  the  grain  undergoes  division  into  two,  one  larger,  the  other 
smaller.  The  smaller  nucleus  travels  to  the  wall  of  the  grain  and  becomes  invested 
by  protoplasm,  thus  constituting  a  primordial  cell,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  grain  by  a  wall  of  cellulose  r  the  larger  nucleus  remains  as  the 
nucleus  of  Che  larger  cell  of  the  pollen-grain.  The  smaller  nucleus  may  divide  once 
or  twice,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  group  of  cells;  the  large  nucleus  does  not  divide:  the 
fonn  of  the  nuclei  varies  very  much.     These  processes  resemble  those  which  have 


been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  pollen-grains  of  the  Gymnosperms ;  the  small 
cell  (or  the  cells  derived  from  it)  evidently  corresponds  to  the  '  vegetative '  cells  in  the 
grains  of  Gymnosperms  and  in  the  microspores  of  the  heterosporous  Vascular 
Cryptogams.]  The  pollen-lube  is  formed  from  the  large  cell :  it  is  developed  as  a 
protuberance  of  the  intine,  which  perforates  the  extine  at  certain  definite  spots  that 
have  usually  been  prepared  beforehand.  The  spots  where  this  perforation  takes  place 
are  often  more  than  one,  or  even  very  numerous  (Fig.  380  a,  381  0);  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  this  number  of  pollen-tubes  from  one  grain, 
only  one  usually  grows  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  effect  impregnation.  Independently 
of  the  structure  of  the  extine  itself  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  external 

'  [Haitig  (in  Karstcn's  Botui.  Untei^uch.  III.  1866)  was  the  first  to  observe  two  nuclei  in  > 
pollen-grain :  he  found  them  in  the  grains  of  Tradntaniia,  Camfmula.  (Enothtra,  Lilium.  Climalit, 
AlUiim.Kic.  His  observations  have  t>een  extended  by  Strasburger  (Ueber  Befruchtung  und  Zelltheiluag, 
1878)  and  by  Elfving  (Jcnaische  Zeilscbrifl,  1877,  and  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  XX.  1880.)] 
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fonn  and  sculpture  of  the  outer  coat  of  pollen-grains  depends  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  the  spots  at  which  the  perforation  may  take  place,  on  the  mode  in  which  these  are 
arranged,  and  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  extine  is  at  these  spots  merely  thinner 
and  the  intine  projects  in  the  form  of  a  wart  (Fig.  380),  or  whether  roundish  pieces 
of  the  eztine  become  detached  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  as  in  Cucurbitaceae  and  Passiflora 
(I^ig-  35>  P-  33)>  ^^  whether  it  splits  into  bands  by  spiral  fissures,  as  in  Thunbtrgia 
(Fig.  36,  p.  34),  &c.'  At  the  points  of  perforation  the  intine  is  generally  thicker,  often 
forming  hemispherical  protuberances  which  furnish  the  first  material  for  the  formation 
of  the  pollen-lube  (Fig.  381,  t ),  or  the  extine  only  forms  thinner  longitudinal  striae 
which  fold  inwards  when  the  pollen-grain  becomes  dry  (as  in  Gladiolus,  Yucca, 


HelUborus,  &c.).  Very  conitnonly  however  the  intine  is  uniformly  and  continuously 
thickened,  as  in  Canna,  Streliliia,  Musa,  Persea,  &c. ;  and  in  this  case,  according  to 
Schacht,  no  definite  spots  are  prepared  beforehand  where  the  perforation  is  to  take 
place.  The  number  of  these  peculiarly  organised  points  of  perforation  is  definite  in 
each  species,  often  In  whole  genera  and  families ;  there  is  only  one  in  most  Mono- 
cotyledons and  a  few  Dicotyledons,  two  in  Ficta,  Justicia,  Sec,  three  in  the  Onagreriese, 
ProteaceEe,  Cupuliferse,  Geraniaceje,  ComposilEe,  and  Boragineje ;  four  to  six  in 
Impaiiem,Aslrap<ea,Alnus,suidCarpinus,  while  the  number  is  large  in  Convolvulacese, 

'  For  more  minute  ilciails  see  Schachl,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  But.  II.  p.  109,  and  Luerssen, 
ihiil.  VII.  p.  34,— [KtilKSche,  Beitrage  riir  Kennlniss  des  Pollen.  BorLin,  tSja.— Mohl,  Beitiaee  lor 
Anatomie  u.  PhysioloEie  der  GewSchse,  isl  Heft,  Bern,  1834.  —  Eileeworlh,  Pollen,  London,  1877.] 
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Malvaceae,  Alsinese,  &c.  (see  Schacht,  I.  c).  The  extine  is  rarely  smooth,  more  often 
marked  on  ihe  outside  by  the  sculpture  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
When  it  is  very  thick,  layers  of  different  structure  and  texture  may  frequently  be 
detected,  and  differentiations  sometimes  occur  in  a  radial  direction,  penetrating  the 
thickness  of  the  extine  (Fig.  381),  and  giving  it  in  some  cases  the  appearance  of  con- 
sisting of  rod-shaped  prismatic  pieces  or  of  honeycomb-like  lamellE,  &c.,  peculiarities 
of  structure  recalling  those  of  the  epispore  of  Marsiliaceje.  The  contents  of  the  ripe 
pollen-grain,  the  Fovt'lh^  of  the  older  botanies,  usually  consists  of  a  dense  coarse- 
grained protoplasm  in  which  grains  of  starch  and  drops  of  oil  may  be  recognised. 
When  the  grain  bursts  in  water,  the  fovilla  escapes  in  masses  connected  by  mucilage 
and  often  in  long  vermiform  threads.  The  surface  of  the  extine  is  commonly  found 
coated  with  a  yellow  oil,  or  of  some  other  colour,  often  in  evident  drops,  which 
renders  the  pollen  viscid  and  adapted  to  be  carried  by  insects  from  flower  to  flower ; 
in  only  a  comparatively  few  cases  is  it  quite  dry  and  powdery,  as  in  Urticacese 
and  many  Grasses,  where  it  is  projected  with  violence  from  the  anthers  or  simply 
falls  out. 

At  the  time  when  the  pollen-grains  are  nearly  mature,  and  the  flower-bud  is 
preparing  to  open,  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sacs  undergoes  a  further  development*. 
The  outer  layer  of  cells  or  epidermis  always  remains  smooth-walled  (see  Fig.  382, 
P-  558) ;  the  inner  layers  or  endothecium  are  also  smooth  if  the  anther  does  not 
dehisce.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  opens  by  recurved  valves  (Fig.  36a  i),  the  cells  of 
the  inner  layers  of  these  valves  only  are  provided  with  thickening-bands  (or  are 
fibrous) ;  while,  when  the  pollen-sacs  dehisce  longitudinally,  the  whole  of  their  endo- 
thecium contains  fibrous  cells.  There  is  usually  only  one  such  layer,  sometimes 
several;  in  Agave  americana  as  many  as  from  eight  to  twelve.  The  thickening-bands 
of  the  fibrous  cells  which  project  inwards  are  usually  wanting  on  their  outer  wall;  on 
the  side  walls  they  are  generally  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  pollen-sac;  on  the  inner 
wall  they  run  transversely  and  are  united  in  a  reticulate  or  stellate  manner.  Since  the 
epidermal  cells  contract  more  strongly  when  the  ripe  anther-walls  dry  up  than  those 
of  the  endothecium  which  arc  provided  with  thickening-bands,  they  exert  a  force 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  anther-wall  concave  externally  and  to  give  way  at 
its  weakest  point.  The  modes  in  which  the  anthers  open  are  very  various,  and  are 
always  intimately  connected  with  the  other  contrivances  which  are  met  with  in  the 
flower  for  the  purpose  of  pollination  with  or  without  the  agency  of  insects.  Sometimes 
only  a  short  fissure  (pore)  is  formed  at  the  apex  of  each  anther-lobe,  as  in  Solarium, 
Ericacea  (Fig,  363),  &c.,  through  which  the  pollen  of  both  the  contiguous  pollen-sacs 
escapes;  but  more  commonly  the  wall  gives  way  in  the  fiirrow  between  the  two  sacs 
(the  suture)  along  its  whole  length,  the  tissue  which  separates  them  becoming  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  thus  both  pollen-sacs  dehisce  at  the  same 
time  by  the  longitudinal  fissure  (Fig.  382).  It  is  this  phenomenon  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  erroneous  description  of  these  anthers  as  being  bilocular  ;  but  if  nomenclature 
is  to  have  a  scientific  basis,  they  must  be  termed  quadrilocular,  in  contrast  to  the 

'  [On  the  constitution  of  the  ■  amyloid  corpuscles '  in  the  fovilla  of  pollen  see  Saccardo,  Nuovo 
Gioinale  Botanico  Italiano,  1871,  p.  141.] 

'  CotDpare  H.  v.  Mobl,  Vermischle  Sdiriften.  p.  61. — Purliyiie,  De  cellulis  antheiarum  fibrosis. 
Vratis.  1830. 
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really  bilocular  anthers  of  Asclepiadeae  and  the  octilocular  ones  of  many  Mimose». 
Sometimes  again  the  anther-lobes  open  at  the  apex  by  a  pore  which  results  simply 
from  the  destruction  of  a  small  portion  of  tissue  at  this  spot  (Hofmeister).  .  In  other 
respects  we  still  want  a  detailed  and  comparative  investigation  of  these  processes, 
which  are  very  various  and  of  great  physiological  importance;  only  the  additional 
remark  need  be  made  here,  that  it  is  very  important  from  a  systematic  point  of  view 
whether  the  anthers  open  inwards  towards  the  gynaeceum  (introrse),  or  outwards 
(exirorse),  the  difference  depending  on  the  position  of  the  suture  and  hence  on  that  of 
the  pollen-sacs  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  filament. 

In  several  families  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  more  or  less  con- 
siderable deviations '  occur  from  the  course  of  development  of  the  pollen  and 
from  its  final  structure  which  has  been  here  described.  Naias  and  Zoslera  deviate 
only  to  this  extent,  that  no  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cells  lakes  place, 
and  that  the  pollen-cells  themselves  are  very  thin-walled,  acquiring  in  Zosltra  a  very 
strange  appearance  from  assuming,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rounded  form,  that  of  long 
thin  tubes  lying  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  anther.  The  deviations  are  more 
considerable  in  the  formation  of  compound  pollen-grains.  The  origin  of  these  is 
either  that  only  the  four  daughter-cells  (pollen-cells)  of  one  mother-cell  remain 
more  or  less  closely  united,  like  the  pollen- tetrads  (four-fold  grains)  of  some 
Orchideae,  Fourcriya,  Typha,  Anona,  Rhododtndron,  &c.;  or  the  whole  product  of 
one  primary  mother-cell  remains  unseparated  and  forms  a  mass  of  poUen  consisting 
of  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four  connected  pollen-cells,  as  in  many 
Mimoseas  and  Acaciese '.  In  these  cases  the  cuticle  or  extine  is  more  strongly 
developed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  daughter-ccils  lying  at  the  circumference  of 
the  mass,  and  covers  the  whole  as  a  continuous  skin ;  while  only  thin  ridges  of  the 
cuticle  project  from  this  skin  inwards  between  the  separate  cells.  In  the  various 
sections  of  Orchide»  every  gradation  occurs  from  the  ordinary  separate  pollen-grains 
of  Cyprip€dium,  through  the  four-fold  grains  of  NeoUia,  to  the  Ophrydeas,  where  all 
the  pollen-grains  which  are  formed  from  each  primary  mother-cell  remain  united, 
and  thus  a  number  of  pollen-masses  lie  in  one  pollen-sac ;  and  finally  to  the  PolUnia 
of  the  Cetorchideje,  where  all  the  pollen-grains  of  a  pollen-sac  remain  united  into 
a  cellular  mass.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Asclepiade»  with  only  bilocular  anthers, 
where  the  grains  of  each  pollen-sac  are  firmly  united  by  a  waxy  substance,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pollen  cannot  be  dispersed,  nor  can  the  pollen-masses  fall  out  spon- 
taneously from  the  anthers;  but  the  flower  is  provided  with  very  peculiar  con- 
trivances by  means  of  which  insects  in  search  of  honey  extract  from  the  pollen-sac 
the  pollinia  or  the  masses  of  pollen  which  are  glued  together,  and  again  get  rid  of 
them  on  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  species  (see  Book  III  on  Sexual 
Reproduction). 

The  Female  Sexual  Organs  or  Gyrmceum "  (Pistil)  of  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms 

'  In  reference  to  what  follows  compare  Hofmeister,  Neue  BeilrSge,  pt.  II.  (Abhand  der  konig. 
^chs.  Oesellsch.  VII);  also  ReichRnbach,  De  pollinis  Orehideamm  genesi,  Leipzig  185J;  and 
Rosanoff,  Ueber  den  Pollen  der  Mimosen  (Jahrb.  fur  wissensch.  Hot.  VI.  p.  441). 

'  In  many  Mimosea:  the  anther  is,  according  to  Rosanoff,  octilocular,  two  pairs  of  small  loculi, 
being  formed  in  each  anlher-lobe;  the  pollen-cells  of  each  pollen-sac  remain  united  into  a  mass. 

'  Compare  with  this  Payer's  view  (Organog^nie  de  la  flenr,  p.  725),  which  differs  in  some 
essential  points. 
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consist  of  one  or  more  closed  chambers  in  which  the  ovules  are  formed  ;  the  lower, 
hollow,  swollen  part  of  each  separate  seed-chamber  which  encloses  the  ovules  is 
called  the  Ovary ;  the  place  or  the  mass  of  tissue  from  which  the  ovules  spring 
directly  into  the  ovarj'  is  a  Placenta.  Above  the  ovary  the  seed-vessel  narrows 
into  one  or  more  thin  stalk-like  structures  or  Sfylu,  which  bear  the  Sligmas  ;  these 
are  glandular  swellings  or  expansions  of  various  forms  which  retain  the  pollen  that 
is  carried  to  them,  and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  is  excreted  from  them  induce 
the  emission  of  the  pollen -lubes. 


The  Gynasceum  is  always  the  final  structure  of  the  flower.  When  the  floral 
axis  has  attained  a  sufficient  length,  the  gynseceum  is  formed  at  its  apex ;  if  the  axis 
is  flat,  disc-like,  or  expanded,  it  stands  in  the  cenlre  of  the  flower ;  if  it  is  hollowed 
out  or  cup-shaped,  the  gj'nteceum  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  in  the  cenlre 
of  which  lies  the  apical  point  of  the  floral  axis.  In  the  diagram  of  the  flower. 
Figs.  382  /,  and  384  B,  where  each  outer  circle  represents  a  lower  transverse  section, 
and  each  inner  circle  a  higher  one,  the  gyn»ceum  necessarily  appears  always  as 
the  innermost  central  structure  of  the  flower,  the  longitudinal  displacements  on  the 
floral  axis  being  neglected  in  the  construction  of  the  diagram. 
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When  the  axial  part  of  the  flower,  the  Reccplach  or  Torus,  is  so  elevated  in  ihe 
centre  that  the  base  of  the  gynfficeum  lies  evidently  above  the  stamens,  or  at  least  in 
the  middle  of  the  androecium,  the  perianth  and  the  andrcecium,  or  even  the 
whole  flower,  is  said  to  be  hypogynous  (Fig.  382).  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
receptacle  is  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  or  saucer,  bearing  the  perianth  and  stamens  on 
its  annular  mai^n,  while  the  gynsceum  springs  from  the  bottom  (Fig.  384,  A),  (he 
flower  is  said  to  be  ptrigynous.  It  is  obvious  that  intermediate  forms  are  possiWe 
between  extreme  cases  of  hypogynous  and  perigynous  flowers;  and  these  are  in  fact 
common,  especially  among  Rosiflorse.     In  both  these  forms  of  flower  the  gynxceum 


is  free,  the  receptacle  taking  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary, 
although  this  appears  to  be  the  case  externally  in  some  perigynous  flowers, 
as  Pyrus  and  Rosa.  The  flower  finally  is  epigynms  when  it  possesses  an  actually 
inferior  ovary.  This  latter  is  distinguished  from  the  ovary  which  is  buried  in  the 
receptacle  of  perigynous  flowers  by  its  wall  being  formed  of  the  receptacle  itself 
hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  cup  or  even  of  a  long  tube.  The  carpels,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  free  superior  ovary  form  its  whole  wall,  spring  in  the  inferior  ovary 
(like  the  perianth  and  the  andrcecium)  from  the  margin  of  the  hollow  receptacle, 
and  only  close  up  the  cavity  above,  where  they  are  prolonged  into  the  style  and 
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bear  the  stigmas  (Fig,  383).  Intermediate  forms  are  also  not  uncommon  between 
the  superior  ovary  of  hypogynous  and  the  inferior  ovary  of  epigynous  flowers;  the 
ovary  may,  for  example,  be  composed  in  its  lower  half  of  the  receptacle,  in  its  upper 
part  of  the  coherent  carpels;  transitional  forms  of  this  kind  are  found  espfeciatly 
among  Saxifragaceie,  When  the  gynseceum  of  a  flower  consists  of  a  single  ovary 
only  one  fruit  is  formed,  and  the  flower  is  said  to  be  monocarpous  (Figs.  383,  384), 
in  contradistinction  to  the  polycarpous  flowers,  the  gynjeceum  of  which  consists  of 
several  isolated  ovaries  from  which  the  same  or  a  smaller  number  of  fhiits  are 
developed  (Fig.  383). 

It  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  different  forms  of  the  gynsceum  if  the  more 
important  ones  are  considered  separately;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  classi- 
flcation  may  be  made : — 

I.  Oyiueceam  Superior ;  flower  hypogynous  or  perigynous. 

A.  Ovules  attached  to  the  carpels. 

a.  Ovary  monocarpellary; 

(a)  flower  with  one  ovary, 

(j5)  flower  with  two  or  more  ovaries, 
i.  Ovary  polycarpellary ; 

(y)  ovary  unilocular, 

(S)  ovary  multilocular. 

B.  Ovules  attached  to  the  floral  axis ; 

(f)  ovule  solitary,  terminal, 
(f)  ovules  one  or  more,  lateral. 
II.  Q-yneoeum  Inferior ;  flower  epigynous. 

C.  Ovules  attached  10  the  carpels; 

(7)  ovary  unilocular, 

(0)  ovary  multilocular ; 

D.  Ovules  attached  to  the  floral  axis ; 

(1)  ovule  solitary,  terminal, 
(■;)  ovules  one  or  more,  lateral 

The  Superior  Gynteceum  is  constructed  essentially  of  peculiar  foliar  organs, 
the  carpellary  leaves  or  carpels.  These  usually  produce  the  ovules,  which  generally 
spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels,  as  in  Fig.  3S5,  but  frequently  also  firom  the 
whole  inner  surface,  as  in  Fig.  357  F,  and  Fig.  38a  C.  The  ovary  is  tnonocarptllary 
(simple)  when  it  consists  of  only  a  single  carpel,  the  margins  of  which  are  coherent, 
so  that  the  mid-rib  runs  along  its  back,  and  the  ovules,  when  Ihey  are  marginal, 
form  a  double  row  opposite  to  it.  The  inflexed  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaf  may 
swell  up  into  thick  placentee  (as  in  Fig.  386)  and  produce  a  larger  number  of  rows 
of  ovules.  The  number  of  ovules  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  reduced 
to  two  (as  in  Amygdalus)*.  In  monocarpous  flowers  there  is  only  one  such  car- 
pellary leaf,  as  in  Figs.  384,  385  ;  in  polycarpous  flowers  there  may  be  two,  three, 

'  With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  a  single  Oiule  standing  in  the  axil  of  the  carpel  (as  in 
Rnnimeulus),  see  infra. 
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or  more,  or  even  a  very  large  number:  if  the  number  is  two,  three,  or  five,  they 
usually  stand  in  a  whorl ;  if  four,  six,  or  ten,  they  are  generally  arranged  in  two 
alternating  whorls  {see  Fig.  382,  B,  T).  When  the  number  of  monocarpellary 
ovaries  in  a  flower  is  considerable,  as  in  Ranunculaces,  Magnolij,  Hcc,  the  part 
of  the  axis  which  bears  them  is  commonly  elongated  (to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent for  example  in  Myosurus),  and  their  arrangement  is  then  spiral.  The  mono- 
carpellary ovary  is  originally  always  unilocular,  though  it  may  subsequently 
become  muUilocular  from  the  production  of  ridges  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  mside  of  the  carpet,  which  divide  the  cavity  longitudinally  into  compartments, 
as  in  Astragalus,  or  transversely,  as  in  Cassia  fistula.  Ovaries  of  this  kind  may  be 
distinguished  as  monocarpellary  with  spurious  loculi,  but  ought  not  to  be  called 
polycarpcllary. 

A  polycarpellary  (compound)  ovary  is  always  the  result  of  the  union  of  ad  the 
carpels  of  a  flower,  the  number  being  usually  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  arranged 
in  one  whorl,  the  floral  axis  terminating  in  the  midst  of  them.     If  the  separate 


carpels  remain  open,  and  cohere  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  margin  of  one 
unites  with  the  left  margin  of  another,  the  result  is  a  unilocular  poly  carpel  lary 
ovary.  The  plaeentaiion  is  in  this  case  parietal  when  the  coherent  margins  project 
only  slightly  inwards,  as  in  Rtstda,  Viola,  &c  But  if  the  coherent  margins  of  the 
carpets  project  further  inwards,  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  becomes  imperfectly  multi- 
■ocular,  the  chambers  being  connected  with  one  another  in  the  centre,  as  in  Papaver, 
where  the  imperfect  dissepiments  are  covered  on  both  sides  by  a  number  of  ovules. 
A  bi-  or  muUilocular  polycarpellary  ovary  results  when  the  margins  of  the  carpets 
project  inwardly  so  far  that  they  meet  or  cohere  either  at  or  near  the  axis  of 
the  ovary,  the  elongation  of  the  floral  axis  in  the  centre  frequently  contributing 
to  this  resulL  The  mode  of  cohesion  of  the  carpels  in  multilocular  ovaries  may 
vary  greatly  in  other  respects,  according  as  it  lakes  place  along  the  whole  length 
of  their  in  flexed  margins,  or  only  below,  while  the  upper  parts  resemble 
a  whorl  of  monocarpellary  ovaries  (Figs.  386-389).  Since  the  margins  of  the 
carpels  which  meet  in  the  centre  become  developed  into  the  placentae,  the  ovules 
make  their  appearance  in  the  central  angles  of  the  loculi  (axile  placentation),  as 
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is  seen  in  Fig.  388 ;  but  very  commonly  the  marg;ins  of  the  carpels  which  turn 
in  as  far  as  the  centre  then  split  into  two  lamellae  which  are  bent  back  and  swell 
out  into  placenta  in  the  middle  of  the  locuV,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  387.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  case  the  two  placenta  within  each  loculus  correspond  to  the  margins  of 
the  same  carpel  which  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  loculus. 


® 


FIG.  :*i.-i;vn:KeumofSir5rt-.ii*n7.rfr/Wfii;  .<  lonilludliid  Mvticm.jMylr.  n  ««ni»l  A  horinnlal  iKtkm 
■t  diOerur  hd^hts.  /  plKmlL 

Spurious  dissepiments  may  arise  in  polycarpellary  as  in  monocarpellary  ovaries; 
if  the  polycarpellary  ovary  consists  of  two  locuU,  it  may  thus  become  quadrilocular, 
or  five  original  loculi  may  become  divided  into  ten.  The  first  case  is  universal  in 
LabiatK  and  Boragineae.  Fig.  390  shows  that  the  ovary  is  formed  of  two  coherent 
carpels,  the  margins  of  which  {I-IV)  projecting  inwards  form  a  right  and  a  left 
placenta  {pi);  on  each  of  these  placenije  which  correspond  to  the  margins  of  the 


carpels  a  posterior  and  an  interior  ovule  are  produced,  but  an  outgrowth  from 
the  mid-rib  of  the  carpel  (IV,  VI,  x)  inserts  itself  between  the  two  ovules  be- 
longing to  each  loculus,  dividing  it  into  two  one-seeded  lobes.  Since  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  of  each  of  the  four  lobes  bulges  strongly 
outwards  and  upivards  (.5),  the  separation  of  the  bicarpellary  ovary  into  four 
separate  parts  becomes  still  more  distinct ;  and  finally  they  completely  separate  as 
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one-seeded  lobes  of  the  fruil ;  while  in  Boragineae  the  separaiion  is  still  more 
complete.  The  division  of  the  five  loculi  of  the  ovary  of  Linum  into  ten  by  spurious 
dissepiments  is  not  so  perfect,  the  projections  from  the  centres  of  the  carpels  not 
reaching  ihe  central  axis  of  the  ovary. 


Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  ovaries  in  which  the  ovules  are  borne  by 
the  floral  axis  (»'.  t.  with  axial  place ntation),  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with 


certainty  whether  the  ovules  arise  from  the  axis  or  from  the  margins  of  the  cirpels 
which  have  become  united  to  it ;  and  these  doubtful  cases  are  possibly  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  thought.  Payer's  observations  on  Ceraslium  and  Mala- 
chium  show  that  in  Caryophylle»  the  expanded  apex  of  the  floral  a^ls  becomes 
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considerably  elevated  even  before  the  fonnatLon  of  ihe  carpels ;  the  carpels  are  then 
seen  in  a  whorl,  and  are  attached  by  means  of  their  coherent  margins  to  the  elevated 
axis ;  each  forms  what  may  be  described  as  a  pocket  attached  to  ihe  axis.  As  the 
axis  becomes  elongated,  the  margins  of  the  carpels  form  radial  dissepiments  sepa- 
rating the  pockets,  which  widen  into  loculi ;  and  the  carpels  Anally  rise  above  the 
apex  of  the  axis.  In  Ctraslium  and  other  genera  the  dissepiments  also  rise  above 
it  as  free  lamellse  which  do  not  meet  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  ovary  is  quinquc- 
lociilar  below,  while  in  the  upper  part  it  remains  unilocular.  The  ovules  are 
produced  in  two  parallel  rows  on  the  axial  face  of  each  loculus,  this  face  being 
apparently  formed  from  the  axis  itself.  In  some  genera  of  Caryophylleie  it  seems 
probable  that  the  placenlEe  are  axial,  while  in  others  they  would  appear  rather  to  be 
carpel  lary. 


W 


Among  Superior  Ovaries  vrilh  axial  Placenlalion,  those  of  Typha,  Naias,  and 
Piperaceje'  require  especial  mention.  In  these  cases  the  very  simple  female  flower 
consists  (with  the  exception  of  the  perianth  of  Typha,  which  is  represented  by  hairs)  of 
nothing  but  a  small  lateral  shoot  transformed  into  an  ovary  with  a  central  ovule'. 
The  apex  of  the  axis  of  this  shoot  itself  developes  into  the  terminal  nucellus  of  the 
ovule,  round  which  an  anntilar  zone  grows  up  from  below,  overarches  it,  closes  up 
above,  and  thus  forms  the  wall  of  the  ovary.     In  Ij'pha  only  one  style  and  stigma 


'  Magnus,  Zut  Morphologie  der  Galtung  JWtioj  (Bot.  Zei\.  1861),  p.  771).— Rohrbach,  Ueber 
Typha  (in  Sitzungsber.  i^er  Gesells.  nalurf.  Freunde  Berlin,  Nov.  16.  1S69).  —  HansteJn  u.  Schmitz, 
Ueber  Eotwickelung  der  Pipeniceenbliilhen  (Bot.  Zeit.  1S70.  p.  jS). 

*  As  in  the  case  of  llie  'axial  aathers.'  so  here  also  some  uncertainty  still  exists.  In  a  leller 
to  me  Schenk  distinctly  denies  the  axial  nature  of  the  ovule  in  Typka;  he  states  that  it  is  lateral, 
that  it  appeals  as  a  small  protuberance  on  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  a  position  which  it  retains  until 
maturity. 
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Bunnount  ihe  ovary,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
carpel  which  rises  up  from  the  floral  axis  as  an  annular  zone.  In  Piperacese 
however  the  stigma,  which  is  sessile  on  the  apex  of  the  ovary,  is  often  placed 
obliquely  or  divided  into  several  lobes ;  and  this,  like  the  two  or  four  styles 
which  surmount  the  ovary  oi  Nat'as',  indicates  that  the  ovary  is  not  composed  of 
one  but  of  several  carpels,  which  lirst  make  their  appearance,  like  the  leaf-sheaths 
of  Eguiselum,  as  an  unbroken  ring,  which  only  at  a  later  period  becomes  resolved 
at  its  upper  margin  into  teeth.  This  hypothesis  appears  the  more  admissible 
since,  in  other  Angiosperms  where  a  comparison  with  nearly  allied  forms  justiGes 


us  in  inferring  a  number  of  coherent  carpels,  these  carpels  originate  as  an  un- 
divided annular  zone  which  developes  into  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  Primulace^  (Fig,  392)  (free  central  placenlation).  In  Polygonacese,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  ovary  also  forms  eventually  a  closed  cavity  containing  the 
central  ovule  (Fig.  391),  the  cohesion  of  two  or  three  carpels  to  form  the  ovary  may 
not  only  be  recognised  from  the  corresponding  number  of  the  styles  and  stigmas  ; 
but  separate  carpels  appear  at  first  distinct  on  the  floral  axis,  and  only  amalgamate 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  their  zone  of  insertion  becoming  elevated  as  a  ring. 
Since  the  wall  of  the  ovary  does  not  in  any  of  these  cases   form  placentae  from 


n  unable  to  undeislind  why  Magnus  calU  the  wall  of  [he  uvary  '  petiaiilh,' 
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the  number  and  position  of  which  the  number  and  position  of  the  carpels  might 
Otherwise  be  more  easily  determined,  we  are  thrown  l>ack  on  the  direct  observadon 
of  the  first  stages  of  development  and  on  the  numbers  of  the  styles  and  stigmas. 
Failing  this,  the  solution  of  the  question  depends  on  morphological  relationships 
which  are  still  by  no  means  made  out  with  sufficient  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  researches  which  have  been  made  on  the  development  of  the  flower. 

Besides  the  number  of  the  carpels  which  have  coalesced  to  form  the  ovary,  it 
is  a  question  of  interest  whether  in  any  particular  case  the  ovules  have  been  pro- 
duced laterally  on  the  floral  axis  or  as  its  terminal  structure.  In  the  cases  of 
Piperaceffi,  Polygonaceae,  Nuias,  Typha.  Ac,  where  only  a  single  ovule  springs  from 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  the  terminal  structure  of 
the  floral  axis ;  and  the  investigations  of  Hansiein  and  Schmiiz,  Magnus,  Rohrbach, 
and  Payer,  have  proved  in  addition  ihat  not  only  the  ovule  as  a  whole,  but  the 
nucellus  itself,  must  be  considered  as  a  terminal  structure'.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  every  ovule  which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ovary  necessarily  forms  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  ihe 
axis  itself  may  have  ceased  to  grow,  but  'has  produced  an  ovule  at  the  side  of  its 
apex,  a  case  which  we  shall  meet  with  further  on  in  the  inferior  ovary  of  Composite. 
In  a  few  cases  the  floral  axis  rises  free  within  the  spacious  cavity  of  the  ovary  and 
produces  ovules  laterally,  as  occurs  in  Frimulaces  (Fig.  392)  and  Amaranihacese 
(in  Cehsia,  according  to  Payer). 

The  Inferior  Ovary  of  epigynous  flowers  results  from  the  retardation  or  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  apical  growth  of  the  young  floral  axis,  its  peripheral  tissue 
rising  as  an  annular  zone,  and  producing  on  its  free  margin  the  perianth,  stamens, 
and  carpels  (Figs.  393,  394).  The  hollow  structure  which  is  thus  formed,  and 
which  is  at  first  open  above,  is  afterwards  covered  over  by  the  carpellary  walls 
which  close  in  above  it ;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  elongated 
cup-shaped  or  tubular  cavity.  Notwithstanding  this  striking  displacement  of  the 
axial  parts,  the  structure  of  the  inferior  ovary  resembles  that  of  the  free  poiy carpellary 
ovary  in  almost  all  respects;  it  may  also  be  either  unilocular  or  raultilocular — if 
unilocular,  the  placentation  may  be  basilar,  lateral,  or  parietal.  When  the  placentation 
is  basilar,  the  ovule  sometimes  appears  as  if  it  were  the  terminal  structure  of  ihe 
apex  of  the  axis;  as  for  instance  the  erect  ovule  of  Juglandese.  In  Composiiae, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  single  anatropous  ovule  is  not  terminal 
but  lateral ;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  may  often  be  clearly  made  out  as  a  small 
elevation  beside  the  funiculus,  and  in  abnormal  cases  it  undergoes  further  develop- 
ment into  a  leaf-bearing  shoot '.  In  Samolus  the  apex  of  the  axis  rises  within  the 
unilocular  inferior  ovary  as  in  the  superior  ovary  of  other  Primulacete  (Fig.  39a),  and 
bears  a  number  of  lateral  ovules.  If  the  placenise  of  the  unilocular  inferior  ovary 
are  parietal,  they  fonn  on  the  wall  two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  ridges  from  above 
downwards  or  from  below  upwards,  and  bear  two  or  a  larger  number  of  rows  of 
ovules  (as  in  Opunlia  or  Orchideie).     These  placentje,  which  project  more  or  less 

>  [See  /"/™.  p.  574.] 

'  Ciamer,  BildungEabweichungen  und  morphologische  Bedeutang  des  Pflanzen'Eies  (Zurich  1S64). 
— Kohne,   Die   Blulheneniwickclung  dcr  Compositen,  Berlin  1869.  —  Buchenau,  Boi.  Zeii.  183a, 
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into  the  interior,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolongations  of  the  margins  of  the  carpels 
downwards  on  ihe  inside  of  the  ovarj'.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
longitudinal  dissepiments  of  the  multilocular  inferior  ovary ;  the  same  differences 
occur  in  them  as  those  which  have  already  heen  described  in  the  case  of  the 
superior  ovary;  for  they  may  either  meet  in  the  middle  and  bear  the  ovules  in 
the  axile  angles  of  the  locuU  (Fig.  358),  or  they  may  split  into  two  lamellae,  bend 
back,  and  bear  the  ovules  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  loculus  (as  in  Cucur- 
bitaceas).  Usually  two,  three,  or  more  carpels  share  in  the  formation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  inferior  ovary,  their  elongated  margins  being  prolonged  inwards  and 
developing  downwards  into  the  parietal  placentje  or  the  dissepiments  of  the  multi- 
locular ovary.     In  such  cases  the  inferior  ovary  must  be  termed  polycarpellary,  like 


Jri^it  lincTl^rer};^ 


the  superior  ovary  of  similar  structure.  Examples  of  a  monocarpellarj'  inferior  ovary 
appear  to  be  very  rare ;  Hippurh  (Fig.  360)  affords  one ;  its  inferior  ovary  consists 
of  a  single  carpel,  and  contains  a  sohtary  anatropous  pendulous  ovule. 

The  Slyle  is  a  prolongation  of  the  carpel  above  the  ovary ;  in  monocarpellary 
ovaries  there  is  therefore  only  one  style  (Figs.  382,  384),  which  may  however  be 
branched ;  when  the  ovary  is  polycarpeltary,  the  style  consists  of  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  carpellary  leaves ;  these  parts  may  be  free  for  the  whole  distance  above 
the  ovary  (Fig.  386),  or  coherent  for  a  certain  distance  above  it,  separating  only  at 
a  greater  height ;  or,  finally,  they  may  cohere  for  their  whole  length  (Figs.  388  G, 
390).  Although  the  style  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  young  carpel,  it  may  subse- 
quently stand  on  the  axile  side  of  the  monocarpellary  ovary,  the  carpel  becoming 
considerably  bulged  outwards  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
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ovzry  {i»  in  Fragaria  and  Akhemilld).  If  this  occurs  with  each  of  the  carpels  of  a 
polycarpellary  ovary,  the  ovary  itself  appears  to  be  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  ihe 
style  rises  from  the  depression  (Figs.  387,  388).  In  Labiatae  and  Boragines  this 
peculiarity  is  especially  conspicuous,  the  four  lobes  of  the  bilocular  ovary  forming 
strong  protuberances  (Fig.  390,  A,  B),  so  that  the  style  finally  appears  to  spring 
from  between  four  parts  of  the  ovary  which  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  connection 
with  ene  another,  and  is  hence  termed  a  gynobasic  style 

The  style  may  be  hollow,  that  is,  it  may  be  penetrated  by  a  channel  consisting 
of  a  narrow  elongation  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Bulomus  (Fig.  382,  B,  F), 
where  it  opens  on  the  hairy  surface  of  the  stigma ;  or  in  Viola  (Fig.  395),  where 
the  channel  is  broad,  and  opens  above  into  the  spherical  cavity  of  the  stigma; 
or  in  Agave  and  Fourcreya,  where  the  style  is  hollow  throughout  its  whole  length 
and  open  to  the  stigma,  the  simple  channel  dividing 
below  into  three  tubes  which  run  into  the  loculi  of 
the  ovary,  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  also  in  other 
Liriacex '.  In  other  cases  it  is  at  lirst  hollow,  as  in 
Anagallis  (Fig.  392,  ff),  but  becomes  afterwards  filled 
up  by  the  growth  of  the  (issue.  There  is  usually  no 
channel  to  be  detected  in  the  style  when  the  pistil  is 
ready  for  fertilisation,  or  at  least  not  in  its  upper  part; 
in  the  place  of  this  its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  loose  tissue,  the  '  conducting  tissue,'  through  which 
the  pollen-lubes  grow  till  they  reach  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary.  The  external  form  of  the  style  is  usually 
cylindrical,  filiform,  or  columnar,  sometimes  prismatic 
or  ri bbon- shape d ;  in  the  Irideae  it  generally  attains 
a  considerable  size ;  in  Crocus  it  is  very  long,  tripartite 
abov£,  each  division  being  deeply  hollowed  out  like 
FIG.  .»5.-ijiBBiii;(ijnii  ictiioi.  ihrouaii  a  cup ;  whilc  the  genus  Iris  is  distinguished  by  its 
.niiroi»i™o.uWrA!ii.nn<iot'ii,c>iiii:,  three  free  broad  petaloid  coloured  styles.  Sometimes 
vhkk  ii  Giitii  -Bh  ih«  uknuik  sctmton      the  portiou  of  the  style  which  belongs  to  each  carpel 

B™pdlm.>nlM">iitli«e(™.ilUi>ouilhelr  '  .-.,,.  ,  .  . 

poito.iabH.  branches,  as  in  Luphorbiacea:,  where  a  iripariile  style, 

each  arm  of  which  bifurcates,  corresponds  to  the  three 
carpels.  The  style  frequently  remains  very  short,  and  then  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  mere  constriction  between  the  ovary  and  stigma,  as  in  Vilis. 

The  Sligma ',  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  part  of  the  style  which 
is  destined  for  the  reception  of  ihe  pollen.  When  pollination  takes  place  it  is 
covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  and  usually  with  delicate  hairs  or  short  papillie, 
constituting  a  glandular  structure  which  is  sometimes  merely  a  peculiarly  developed 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  style,  sometimes  a  special  organ  of  very  variable  ap- 
pearance attached  to  it.  The  form  of  the  stigma  always  has  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  pollen  by  insects  or  otherwise,  and  can  be 
understood  and  explained  only  when  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration.    A  few 


'  Zuccarini,  Nov»  Acta  Ac.  Leopold,  XVI.  pt.  II.  p.  665. 

'  [Behreiis,  Unleriiucti.  ueb.  d,  anat.  Bau  dcs  GriHeU  und  der  Narben,  GoUingen  1875.] 
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specially  interesting  cases  will  be  described  in  Book  IH;  it  is  sufficient  now  to 
mention  that  the  surface  of  the  stigma  forms  ihe  eiit  of  the  open  channel  of  the 
style  when  there  is  one ;  if  this  channel  is  closed  or  entirely  absent,  the  stigma 
has  the  appearance  of  a  superficial  glandular  structure  upon  or  beneath  the  apex 
of  the  style  or  of  its  arms.  If  these  arms  are  long  and  slender,  and  covered  with 
long  hairs,  the  stigma  has  the  form  of  a  pencil  or  luft  of  hairs  or  feathers,  as  in 
Grasses;  in  Solanacew  and  Cruciferae  the  moist  surface  of  the  stigma  covers  a 
knob-like  indented  thickening  at  the  end  of  the  style ;  in  Papaver  it  forms  a  many- 
rayed  star  on  the  lobed  style.  Sometimes  the  stigmatic  portion  of  the  style  is 
greatly  swollen,  as  in  the  Asclepiadeae,  where  the  two  monocarpellary  and  distinct 
ovaries  cohere  by  the  stigmas ;  the  true  stigmatic  surface  into  which  the  pollen-tubes 
penetrate  lies  in  this  case  concealed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stigma '. 

The  Nectaries  *.  Wherever  pollination  is  effected  by  insects,  glandular  organs 
are  found  in  the  flowers  which  secrete  odoriferous  and  sapid  (generally  sweet) 
juices,  or  contain  them  within  their  delicate  cellular  tissue  from  which  they  are 
easily  sucked  out.  These  juices  are  included  under  the  term  Nectar,  the  organs 
which  produce  them  being  the  Nectaries.  The  position,  form,  and  morphological 
significance  of  the  nectaries  are  very  various,  and  always  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  special  contrivances  for  the  pollination  of  the  flower  by  means  of 
insects.  The  nectaries  are  often  nothing  but  glandular  portions  of  tissue  on  the 
foliar  or  axial  parts  of  the  flower;  very  often  ihey  project  in  the  form  of  cushions 
of  more  delicate  tissue,  or  take  the  form  of  stalked  or  sessile  protuberances;  or 
whole  foliar  structures  of  the  perianth,  of  the  androecium,  or  even  of  the  gynseceum, 
are  transformed  into  peculiar  structures  for  the  secretion  and  accumulation  of 
the  nectar.  Since  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  these  organs  morphologically  in 
general  terms,  a  few  examples  may  serve  to  show  the  student  where  he  will 
have  to  look  for  the  nectaries  in  different  flowers.  In  Fritiliaria  imperialis  the 
nectaries  are  shallow  excavations  on  the  inner  side  of  the  perianth-leaves  near  their 
base,  large  clear  drops  of  nectar  exuding  from  them ;  in  Etaagnus  /usca  a  glan- 
dular annular  cushion  on  the  gamophyllous  perianth  (Fig.  384  J)  ;  in  Rheum  slight 
glandular  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  (Fig.  391  dr);  in  Nieottana 
an  annular  callosity  at  the  base  of  the  superior  ovary ;  in  the  UmbelUferse  a  fleshy 
cushion  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  styles  united  above  the  inferior  ovary  (Fig. 
383  h  h.  p.  559) ;  in  Composite  they  are  also  at  the  base  of  the  style  (Fig.  393), 
In  Citrus,  Cobcea  scandens,  Labiatse,  and  Ericaceie,  the  nectary  appears  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  floral  axis  or  receptacle  in  the  form  of  an  annular  zone  beneath  the 
ovary  (Figs.  387  d,  390  j4,  /),  &c. ;  in  CruciferE  and  Fagopyrum  in  the  form  of 
four  or  six  roundish  or  club-shaped  outgrowths  or  warts  between  the  filaments,  &c. 
An  abortive  stamen  is  converted  into  a  necUry  in  the  Gesneracese ;  in  Cucumis  Meh 
(the  Melon)  the  whole  androecium  is  replaced  in  the  female  and  the  gynseceum  in 
the  male  flowers  by  a  similar  organ.  As  a  rule  the  ijectaries  occur  deep  down 
among  the  other  parts  of  the  flower ;  and  when  they  secrete  nectar,  it  collects  at  the 


'  On  the  p(»i[ioii  qS  Ihe  lobes  of  the  stigma  in  relation  to  the  placenlic  in  different  plants,  s 
Robert  Brown,  Misc.  Bot.  Works,  Ray  Soc.  1867,  vol.  1.  pp.  553-563, 

■  [Behrens,  Die  Neclarien  der  Blaihen,  Flora,  1879. — Bonnier.  Les  n 
sir.  6.  I,  VII.] 
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bottom  of  the  flowers,  as  in  Nicoliana  and  Labiatje.  Frequently,  however,  special 
hollow  receptacles  are  constructed  for  this  purpose,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
bag:-like  appendages  of  the  perianth-leaves  (Fig.  396),  usually  called  Spurs.  In 
Viola  only  one  of  the  perianth -leaves  forms  a  hollow  spur,  into  which  the  ap- 
pendages of  two  stamens  are  prolonged  and  secrete  the  nectar.  The  cup-shaped 
stalked  petals  of  HtUcborm  and  the  slipper- shaped  petals  of  Nigdla  secrete  at  the 
bottom  of  their  cavity  the  nectar  which  gathers  there. 

The  Ovuk  (macrosporangium)  of  Angiospcrms  usually  consists  of  a  clearly 
developed,  sometimes  even  very  long  stalk  or  Funiculus  (as  in  Opuntia  and  Plum- 
bagineje)— which,  however,  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  as  in  Grasses — and  one 
or  two  integuments  which  enclose  the  nucellus.  [The  general  rule  is  ihat  the 
ovules  of  the  gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  have  one  integument,  and  that  the  ovules 
of  the  apetalous  and  polypetalous  Dicotyledons  as  also  those  of  the  Monocotyledons 
have  two  integuments.  Exceptions  occur,  however  :  thus,  among  gamopetalous 
Dicotyledons  the  Frimulacex,  Myrsineje,  Plumbaginaceae,  and  Cucurbitacese  have 
two  integuments;  and  among  apetalous  and  polypetalous  Dicotyledons  the  following 


have  only  one  integument,  the  Loaseje,  Pitlosporeas,  Umbelliferae,  Callitrichf, 
Empelrum,  Hi^mris,  and  Escallonia  (Warming).]  A  third  envelo;>e,  the  Aril,  is 
frequently  formed  subsequently  (as  in  Myrislica,  Euonymus.  Asphoddus  luka.  Aloe 
suiluberculala,  &c.  When  the  ovule  is  the  terminal  structure  of  the  flora!  axis, 
and  has  a  short  funiculus,  it  is  orthotropous,  as  in  Piperacere  and  Polygonacete ; 
the  campy lotropous  form,  i.e.  where  the  nucellus  together  with  its  integuments 
is  itself  curved,  is  comparatively  rare,  but  occurs  in  Grasses,  Fluviales,  Caryo- 
phyllese,  &c.  The  usual  form  of  the  ovule  of  Angiosperms  is  the  anatropous; 
the  nucellus  together  with  its  integuments  is  inverted,  so  that  the  micropyle  faces 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  funiculus  from  the  placenta  (hilum)  (Figs.  381,  E,  383) ; 
in  this  case  the  funiculus  runs  up  the  side  of  the  ovule,  coalesces  with  it,  and  is 
termed  the  Raphe.  The  micropyle  is  frequently,  especially  in  Monocotyledons, 
formed  by  the  inner  integument  only  of  the  nucellus;  but  sometimes,  especially 
among  Dicotyledons,  the  outer  integument  grows  also  above  the  opening  of  the 
inner  one,  and  the  channel  of  the  micropyle  is  then  formed  at  its  outer  part  (the 
Exoslome)  by  the  outer,  at  its  inner  part  (the  Endoslome)  by  the  inner  integument. 
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When  there  are  two  or  three  integuments,  the  innermost  (the  Primine  of  Mirbel) 
is  generally  Formed  first,  then  the  outer  one  (the  Secundim),  and  finally,  usually  at 
a  much  later  period,  the  Aril ;  the  order  of  development  is  therefore  basipetal  in 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  ovule.  The  transverse  zone  from  which  the  single 
or  the  two  true  integuments  spring  is  termed  the  Chalaza  (more  correctly  the  base 
of  the  ovule). 

The  integuments  are  usually  only  a  few  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  and  have 
Ihe  appearance,  especially  when  they  enclose  a  large  nucellus,  of  thin  membranes 


(Fig.  382,  E).  But  when  only  one  integument  is  developed,  the  nucellus  usually 
remains  very  small,  while  the  integument  becomes  thick  and  solid,  extending  far 
beyond  the  nucellus,  and  forming,  before  fertilisation,  the  principal  mass  of  the  ovule, 
as  in  Hippuris  (Fig.  360),  Umbelliferffi  (Fig.  383),  and  Compositse  (Fig.  393). 

There  is  still  much  doubt  about  the  history  of  development  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  ovule ' ;  the  following  may  be  stated  as  certain  or  at  least  probable. 
In  the  formation  of  the  erect  orthotropous  ovule  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  rises 
within  the  ovary  as  a  roundish  or  conical  ovoid  protuberance  which  forms  the 

'  [Fur  ail  account  of  the  develojiment  of  llie  ovule  ate  in/™,  p.  576.] 
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nucellus;  an  annular  wall  grows  up  first,  and  finally  envelopes  (he  nucellus  and 
extends  beyond  it  as  an  integument.  If  a  second  outer  integument  is  formed  in 
addition,  this  arises  in  a  similar  manner,  and  grows  up  around  the  first  (as  in 
Piperaceie,  Polygonaceae,  Sic.).  The  analropous  ovule  may  be  at  first  a  straight  or 
slightly  curved  projection  of  tissue  (as  in  Fig.  397,  /),  but  it  immediately  becomes 
evidently  curved  at  the  spot  where  the  6rst  or  the  single  integument  springs  from  it 
(Fig.  3i;y,  //,  17/,  IV) ;  [he  apical  part  enclosed  by  the  integument  then  forms  the 
nucellus,  while  ihe  subjacent  basal  part  becomes  the  funiculus.  As  the  integumenie 
arise,  the  curvature  becomes  gradually  stronger,  and  the  nucellus  becomes  inveried 
even  before  the  outer  integument  has  entirely  developed.  This  latter  is  therefore 
not  formed  on  the  side  next  to  the  raphe,  but  clothes  all  the  free  part  of  the 
ovule,  right  and  left  of  the  raphe  (Fig.  39J,  V,  VI,  VIP).  Cramer  was  the  first  10 
point  out  that  anatropous  ovules  may  originate  in  another  way  (and  this  is  probably 


the  most  common  case),  the  ovule  developing  as  a  secondary  lateral  projection 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  young  conical  funiculus,  and  curving  backwards  subse- 
quently towards  the  base  of  the  latter.  This  inversion  takes  place  while  the  single 
or  the  inner  integument  is  enveloping  the  nucellus  from  the  summit  of  the  funi- 
culus ;  the  second  integument,  if  there  be  one,  then  similarly  clothes  the  free  part 
(see  Fig.  398,  B,  C).  KShne '  has  indeed  thrown  some  doubl  on  the  actual  lateral 
origin  of  the  nucellus,  not  only  in  Compositse,  but  also  in  Solanum,  Htdtra,  Fuchsia, 
Begonia,  &c.  I  have,  however,  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  number  of 
different  Stages  of  development  in  this  respect,  and  not  only  of  convincing  myself 
that  the  funiculus  arises  laterally  with  respect  to  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis,  but  also 
that  the  nucellus,  when  first  visible,  stands  laterally  also  below  the  apex  of  the  funi- 
culus.   It  is  possible  that  the  observation  of  peculiarly  favourable  cases  will  remove 

'  Kohne,  Ueber  die  Bliithenentwickelung  bei  den  Compositeil.  Berlin  1866.  [Kohne's  view  it 
supported  by  Haenlcin's  obEcrvations  (Beit,  z,  Entwickelnng^^eschichte  der  Composilcnblutlie, 
Scheiik'b  Millhcilungen,  U.  i8;s)0 
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the  last  remaining  doubt  on  this  point'.  Cramer  has  shown  in  a  number  of 
other  instances  that  all  stages  of  the  metamorphosis  of  ovules  occur  when  the 
flower  is  developed  in  a  monstrous  condition,  leading  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  nucellus  is  a  lateral  development  on  the  funiculus  of  the  ovule.  Kr.ilfonnations 
of  Delphinium  datum,  where  the  ovules  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels,  show 
that  the  carpel  is  transfonned  into  a  flat  open  pinnate  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
the  metamorphosed  ovules.  The  nucellus  here  springs  from  the  upper  or  inner 
side  of  the  lobe  of  the  leaf  which  represents  the  transformed  funiculus  together 
with  the  integument.  In  Mdilotus,  Primula  chiiunsis,  and  Umbelliferae,  Cramer 
found  the  same  to  be  the  case^.  Relying  on  this  and  other  facts,  and  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ovule  is  never  a  terminal  structure  of  the  floral  axis,  Cramer' 
adopted  the  view  that  the  ovule  is  either  a  metamorphosed  leaf  or  part  of  a  leaf 
(a  tooth  or  outgrowth  of  the  upper  surface).  The  ovule  of  PrimuIaceEe  and  Com- 
posite he  considered  to  be  a  whole  leaf,  and  he  supposed  that  closer  observation 
would  show  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  other  flowers  also,  especially  in  those 
where  the  flower  is  said  to  possess  a  solitary-  '  reputed  terminal  ovule,'  as  Urtica 
(and  Taxui),  and  perhaps  also  the  Dipsacacca:  and  others.  The  nucellus  would  in 
this  case  be  a  new  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  ovular  leaf,  the  funiculus  would 
correspond  to  the  base  of  this  leaf,  and  the  integuments  to  its  upper  part,  which  is 
folded  once  or  twice  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  hood  round  the  nucellus.  On  the 
other  hand  he  would  consider  as  only  portions  of  the  leaf  (teeth  or  outgrowths  of 
the  upper  surface)  all  those  ovules  which  spring  singly  or  in  numbers  from  the 
margin  or  upper  surface  of  carpellary  leaves,  as  those  of  Cycadese,  Abietinex  (?), 
Liliacese,  UmbelliferK,  Ranunculacese,  Resedaceffi,  Cruciferte,  Leguminosse,  &c.  In 
these  cases  the  nucellus  would  be  a  new  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  lobe,  the 
funiculus  would  correspond  to  its  base,  and  the  integuments  to  its  upper  part  folded 
once  or  twice  round  the  nucellus  in  the  form  of  a  cup.  Only  in  those  few  plants  in 
which  the  ovule  has  no  integument  would  the  naked  nucellus  or  entire  ovule  corre- 
spond to  this  lobe  of  the  carpellary  leaf.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  I  expressed 
my  agreement  with  Cramer's  view,  but  with  a  reservation  with  respect  to  Orchidese, 
being  especially  influenced  by  (he  importance  which  I  then  attached  to  the  morpho- 
logical equivalency  of  the  nucellus  in  all  Phanerogams.  Further  reflection  has, 
however,  deprived  this  reason  of  its  importance;  and  I  am  the  more  induced  to 
ascribe  diff"erent  morphological  significations  to  the  ovules,  according  to  their  mode 
of  origin  and  their  position,  because  (as  has  been  shown  by  Magnus,  Rohrbach, 
Hanstein,  and  Schmitz*)  in  Piperacete,  Typhacese,  and  Naiades  the  ovule  is 
actually  the  terminal  structure  of  the  floral  axis,  and  in  Naias  this  terminal  ovule 
is  also  anatropous.     In  these  statements  I  not  only  find  the  confirmation  of  my 

'  Schenk  nrites. '  that  which  appears  plausible  enough  in  the  Composilie  is  certainly  not  the 
cme  in  other  farailies;  the  ovnle  is  not  a  ktenti  branch  of  the  primitive  rudiment,  but  this  itself 
developes  into  the  ovule.' 

'  Compare  iilso  H.  von  Mohl,  Vermischtc  Schriften,  pi.  I.  figs   17-19. 

'  Cramer,  Bildnngsabwelcliungen  bei  einigen  wichtigeren  Pflanzenfamilien  und  die  morpho- 
logische  Bedeutung  dea  Pflonzeneies  (Ziiricb  JS69.  p.  no),  where  the  literature  of  (hia  subject  has 
been  rarefully  treated. 

*  These  researches  have  been  already  quoted  ;  [see  also  Eichler,  Helosideen,  Bol.  Zeitg.  1868, 
and  Stra«bu^r,  Coniferen  und  Unetaceen,  187).] 
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own  observalions  on  ChenopodiaccEe  and  Polygonacese,  but  they  also  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  ovules  previously  described  by  Payer  as  terminal  are 
really  so.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  proof 
of  theoretical  matters,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  summarise  the  various 
phenomena. 

With  respect  to  position,  the  following  classes  may  first  of  all  be  distinguished : — 

A.  Ortiles  produced  on  the  Carpels  and  springing  from  the  carpellary  leaves ; 
and  either 

1 .  Marginal,  from  the  reflexed  margins  of  the  carpels  {Figs.  385,  386, 

387,390};  or. 

2.  Superficial,  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  refleied  halves 
of  carpellary  leaves,  always  apparently  with  the  exception  of  the 
mid-rib  of  the  carpellary  leaf  (Fig.  357,  382). 

3.  Axillary  or  basal,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 

carpel  or  in  the  axil  of  the  carpel  {Ranunculus,  Sfdum,  ZanichtUia 
according  to  Warming'). 


'  See  Wanning,  Rech.  sur  la  ramification  des  Phaniri^mes,  Kopenhagcn  I'jj,  p  ij.  Tab,  XI. 
fig  1-10.  Aiillary  ovules  are  no  more  lo  be  regarded  as  buds  (caulomes)  (ban  are  ihc  axillary 
sporangia  of  Lycnpoditm. 

[The  queslion  of  the  morphological  significance  of  the  placenta  and  of  the  ovule  is  one  which 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  With  icgaid  to  the  placenla,  Schleiden.  5larling  wilb  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ovule  as  being  a  bud,  coosidcred  the  placenta  lo  be  necessarily  an  axial  slructare, 
inasmuch  as  only  axial  stniclUTes  normally  bear  buds  {Priiicip'es  of  Scientific  Botany.  1849, 
pp.  jSj  ff.),  a  view  which  was  adopted  and  developed  more  especially  by  French  botanists  (see 
Payer,  Organoginie).  Accoiding  to  a  second  view,  the  placenta  is  a  portion  of  the  carpel  itself, 
usually  of  its  margin,  that  \s,  that  it  Ib  always  borne  by  a  leaf  This  view  has  been  revived  of  late 
years  by  Van  Ti^hem  (Rech." sur  la  structure  du  pistil,  1B71),  by  Celakovsky  (Ueb.  Placenten  nnd 
Hcmmungsbildungen  der  Carpelle,  Sidber.  der  It  bohm.  Ges.,  Prag,  187J  ;  Vergl.  Darstellung  dct 
Placenten,  ibid.  1876),  by  Braun  (Bemerk.  ueb.  Placenlenbildung.  Sitzber.  d  bol.  Ver.  d.  prov.  Btand. 
1874),  and  Eichler  (Bliithendiagramme,  11.  1878)  has  now  accepted  it.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  in  support  of  these  two  theories,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  either  0/  them  satisfactorily 
explains  every  possible  case :  if  the  former  must  evidently  be  forced  when  it  is  applied  to  a  case  of 
parietal  placentation,  this  is  (qnally  the  case  with  the  latter  when  it  is  applied  to  free-central  placen- 
lation,  as  in  the  Primulacea:.  Both  these  attempts  at  generalisation  seem  to  be  too  arbitrary.  In 
consequence  a  third  view  has  been  promulgated,  more  especially  by  Huisgen  (Uotersuch.  ueb.  die 
Entwickelung  der  Pliicenten.  Bonn  1873)  and  formerly  heUI  by  Eichler  (Bliithendia gramme,  1, 1875), 
that  the  nature  of  the  placenta  is  not  the  same  in  all  caes.  In  the  Frimulacese,  for  iaslance,  it 
belongs  to  the  floral  axis,  and,  according  to  Huisgen,  this  is  al»o  the  case  in  certain  instances  of 
axile  placentation.  as  in  the  Solanacea^.  Lobeliacea;,  Ericaceae,  Maivacex,  and  Hypeticace^  the 
placenta  in  these  orders  being  a  prolongation  of  the  stem  i  it  also  belongs  to  the  axis  in  such  forms 
as  the  Piperacei,  in  so  far  as  any  placenta  can  be  said  to  exist  in  them  at  all :  in  the  Violac«:e  and 
l,eguminos!e  and  in  Monocotyledons  the  placenta  is  a  development  of  the  carpets  :  finally,  in  Cruel- 
ferx  and  Resedaceic.  and.  accoiding  to  Barcianu.  in  the  Onagnicex  (L'eb.  die  Bliithenbildung  der 
Onagraceen,  -Schenk's  Miltheiluiigen,  11.  1875),  the  placenla  is  an  independent  oi^an,  probably  a 
phyllome,  a  view  which  was  held  by  Treviranus  (Physiologic,  II,  1838). 

How  with  regard  to  the  omle.  Schleiden,  Braun,  and  most  of  the  older  bot.inists  regarded 
the  ovule  as  being  a  bud,  but  many  regarded  it  ns  a  leaf  or  part  of  a  leaf  (for  the  early  history  of  the 
subject  see  Braun.  Polyembryonie  und  Keimung  von  CalAogymr,  i860),  a  view  which,  as  stated 
above  in  the  text,  has  been  more  recently  revived  by  Cramer ;  this  view  has  been  funher  developed 
by  Celakovsky  (Ueb.  die  morphol,  Bedeutung  der  Samenknospen,  Flora,  1874;  Zur  Discussion 
ueber  das  Eichen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875.  and  VergriinungsgeschJchte  der  Eichen  von  Alliaria  ofieimdis, 
ibid.  1875,  und  von  Tri/olium  reftns,  ibid,  1877),  and  so  far  modified  that,  according  to  him,  the 
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B.  Ovules  prodaced  on  the  Axis  and  springing  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
floral  axis  within  the  ovary,  the  carpels  themselves  being  sleiile;  these  may 
be  either — 

4.  Laltral,  when  ihey  stand  beside  or  below  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis, 

which  either  rises  as  a  columella  and  bears  a  number  of  ovules  (as 
in  Fig.  392),  or  is  arrested  in  its  development,  so  that  the  single 
ovule  formed  appears  terminal  (as  in  Fig,  393) ;  or, 

5.  Terminal,  when  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  itself  becomes  the  nucellus 

(as  in  Fig.  391,  and  in  Piperacese,  Naias,  Typha,  &c.). 

To  which  of  these  classes  the  ovules  belong  in  any  given  plant  must  be  decided 
in  each  separate  case  ;  the  position  on  the  margin  of  the  carpels  is  by  far  the  most 
common  among  Angiospcrms,  both  the  superficial  and  the  axial  position  belonging 
only  to  single  families  or  genera.  If  these  facts  are  compared  with  what  occurs  in 
Gj-mnosperms,  the  ovules  of  Cycadete  must  be  classed  with  the  marginal  carpellary, 
those  of  many  Cupressineje  with  the  superficial  description ;  while  those  of  Taxus 
are  axial  and  terminal,  and  those  of  Salisburia  lateral. 

When  the  position  of  the  ovules  is  given,  so  also  is  some  information  as  to  their 
morphological  significance:  the  terminal  ovules  may  be  regarded  as  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  axis,  the  lateral  as  equivalents  of  whole  leaves,  the  marginal  as  branches 
of  leaves  (lacinise,  pinnae,  or  lobes) ;  the  superficial  ovules  may  be  included  in  the 
category  of  such  foliar  outgrowths  as  we  have  already  found  to  occur  in  the  form  of 

ovule  is  a  metaniorphosed  segment  ofa  carpellary  leaf,  a  definition  which  Eichler  has  now  accepted 
(Bluthendiagramme,  II).  A  third  view,  the  one  staled  in  the  text,  is  now  held  by  many,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  placenta,  the  morphological  value  or  '  dignity  '  of  the  ovule  is  not  always  the  same. 

Of  these  vieus,  the  one  which  ajipears  to  be  the  most  true  lo  nature  is  the  one  which  allows 
the  greatest  latitode  :  liui  it  is  not  always  possible  to  refer  an  ovule  to  one  of  the  categories, 
caulome  and  phyllome,  for  its  position  does  not  ntcisiarily  indicate  its  morphological  signilicance. 
Thus,  a  lateral  ovule,  as  in  Composilx  and  Primulaceie.  might  be  either  a  leaf  or  a  bud ;  its  probable 
leaf-natare  in  these  cases  depends  entirely  on  teralological  evidence,  which  is  of  very  doubtful  value, 
for  an  organ  in  a  monstrous  condition  docs  not  necessarily  assume  its  primitive  archetypical  form. 
Again,  an  organ  borne  by  a  leaf  does  not  necessarily  represent  some  typical  part  of  the  leaf,  witness 
Ihe  adventitious  buds  which  are  developed  on  leaves  in  many  cases,  and  the  ovules  which  cover  Ihe 
surface  of  Ihe  carpels  in  NapJiar  liittum  and  Brannia  ptllala  (Strasburger,  Angiospermen  and  Gymno- 
spermen.  p.  57)- 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  endeavouring  to  r^ard  the  ovule  as  a  caulome  or  a  pbyllome  may 
be  got  over  by  regarding  it  as  an  ■  emergence '  (Strasburger.  lac.  cil.),  borne  sometimes  on  an  axial, 
sometimes  on  a  foliar  member.  This  view,  to  be  completely  satisfactory,  ought  to  be  applicable 
also  to  pollen-sacs  and  to  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  This  cannot  be  quite  accu- 
rately  done,  for  an  (mergence  (p.  161  anit)  is  described  as  being  developed  not  only  from  the 
epidermal  layer  but  also  from  the  subjacent  cells  of  the  organ  hearing  it;  and  we  know  that  the 
sporangia  of  Ihe  Vascular  Cryptogams  (except  those  of  Jsocfci)  and  the  pollen-sncs  of  Pima  are 
derived  from  one  or  more  epidermal  cells,  (ioebel  (Bol.  Zeitg.  1^81)4135  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  sporangium  (ovule,  pollen-sac)  is  simply  a  sporangium,  an  organ  sui  giniris  as  much  as  a  stem  or 
a  leaf. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  with  reference  to  ihe  morphological  significance  of  the  inl^u- 
menls  of  the  ovule.  The  view  has  been  often  expressed  that  the  int^nments  of  the  ovule  are 
homolt^ous  with  the  indusium  of  Ferns;  this  is  opposed  by  Strasbuigei  (Angiospermen  und 
Gymnospermen)  and  by  Goebel  (Bot.  Zettg.  18S1)  on  the  ground  that  Ihe  iniegiunents  arise  from 
the  ovule  itself,  whereas  the  indusium  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  leaf  bearing  the  spomngium.  These 
Di^ns  are  analogous,  but  not  homologous.] 
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sporangia  in  Lycopodi'um.  These  explanations  are  so  hr  confirmed  by  the  occurrence 
of  malformations,  ihat  the  laieral  axial  and  the  marginal  carpellary  ovules  are  often 
enough  transformed  into  foliar  structures  of  ordinary  fonn,  while  [his  appears  never 
to  occur  wiih  terminal  or  superficial  ovules. 

These  remarks  have  a[  present  been  confined  to  the  ovule  as  a  whole,  although 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  theory  of  Cramer  on  the  various  morpho- 
logical relationships  of  (he  nucellus  and  of  the  other  parts,  the  funiculus  and  the 
integuments.  Malformations',  which  in  this  respect  are  even  more  instructive  than 
the  normal  development,  led  Cramer  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  ovule  appears 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  lateral  branch  or  of  the  whole  of  a  leaf,  the  funiculus  and 
the  integuments  together  correspond  to  the  foliar  structure  in  each  case ;  the  nucellus 
arises  from  it  as  a  lateral  outgrowth,  while  the  integuments  correspond  to  the  hood- 
shaped  lamina  of  the  leaf,  growing  over  ihe  nucellus. 

The  ovules  are  sometimes  rudimentary ;  those  of  Balanophorese  and  Santa- 
lace£e  have  no  integument ;  the  nucellus  is  naked,  and  in  some  species  is  itself 
composed  of  only  a  few  cells.  In  Loranthaces  the  development  does  not  even 
proceed  so  far  as  the  formation  of  a  distinctly  differentiated  ovule  ;  (he  growth  of 
the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  ceases  so  soon  as  the  carpels  begin  to  be  formed ;  and  the 
cohesion  of  these  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  a  cavity  of  the  ovary ; 
the  formation  of  the  embryo^sac  in  the  axial  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  inferior  ovary  is 
the  only  indication  that  this  spot  corresponds  to  the  ovule ;  and  since  more  than  one 
embryo-sac  is  formed,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  this  mass  of  tissue  must  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  of  several  ovules'. 

The  Development  of  the  Ovule  and  af  the  Embryo-iac^.  [The  first  indication  of 
the  development  of  the  ovule  is  the  division  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface 
(periclinal)  of  one  or  more  cells  lying  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
placenta' j  in  the  case  of  ovules  which  have  a  simple  struc(ure  when  mature,  as  those 

'  (See  Masters.  Vegetable  Teratology.  1869 ;  and  rcyiitsch.  Zur  Teratologie  der  Ovula,  Fest- 
schrift d.  k.  k.  Zool.-Rot.  Ges.  Wicn.  1876.I 

■  Hofmeister.  Ntue  Beittiige,  I  (Abhandl.  der  kon.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  VI).  [The 
remarkable  posilion  of  the  ovule  in  Hydaora  {Prosopanclu)  anuricma,  immereed  in  the  placental 
tissue,  is  comparable  witb  thai  of  the  sporangium  in  Isoilis  (Fig.  334),  1(  is  not  possible  lo 
say  at  present  if  the  embryo-sac  of  Hydiiora  belongs,  like  that  of  ihe  Ixmnlhacem,  to  an  ovule 
which  arises  as  a  prominence  on  (he  placenta  and  is  subsequent]]'  overgrown  by  it.  or  if  it  is 
developed  Crom  a  cell  of  (he  placental  tissue,  the  ovule  not  becoming  diflercniiated  from  the  placenta. 
On  Hydnora  see  De  Bary,  Abhandl.  der  natnrf.  Gesellsch.  lU  HaUe,  vol.  X ;  Hooker,  Joum.  IJnn. 
Socvol.  XIV.  p.  18J.] 

*  Hofmeister,  Neue  Beiti^c  zur  Kenntniss  der  Embiyobildung  der  Fhanerogamen,  Abhandl.  d. 
sachs.  Ges  d.  Wiss,  VI.  VII,  1859.-  [Slrasburger.  Die  Coniferen  und  Gnelaceen,  p.  409;  id.  Ueb, 
Beftuchlung  und  Zclllheilung ;  id.  Ueb  Zellbildung  und  Zelltheilung.  3rd  ed. ;  id.  Die  Angiospennen 
nnd  die  Gymnospermen.— Wanning,  De  I'ovule.  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  1878. — Vesque,  D*v.  du  sac 
embryonnaire  dea  Phanirt^mes.  Ann.  d,  Sci.  Nat,  s^r.  6.  VI,  1878  ;  id.  Neue  Unlersuchungen,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1 879— Treub  et  Meltink,  Notice  sur  le  dev.  du  sac  embrjonnaire,  Arch.  Nicrlandaises,  XV.— 
Fischer,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Embryosacentwickelung,  Jenaisch.  Zeilschr.  XIV,  1880. — Marshall 
Ward.  Embryo-sac  of  Gymnadmia  mnopua.  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Set.  XX,  18801  id.  Jouin.  I.inn. 
Soc.  XVII.  1880.] 

'  [In  the  fourth  German  edition,  Prof.  Sachs,  relying  upon  the  observations  of  Hofmeister. 
regards  the  ovules  of  Orchidex  as  being  trichomes,  inasmuch  ns  (hey  are  stated  by  Hofmeisler  to  be 
developed  from  single  epidermal  cells  of  the  placenta.  Hofmeister's  observations  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  Strasburger  (Coniferen  und  Gnetaceen)  and  by  Warming  (/uc.  nV.).    The  ovules 
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of  Orchids,  only  a  »ngle  cell  is  thus  divided,  in  other  cases  several.  By  repeated 
divisions  parallel  to  the  first  the  cells  are  muUiplied,  and  a.  protuberance  is  formed 
consisting  in  Orchids  (Fig.  397)  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  in  other  cases  of  a  number 
of  rows,  invested  by  the  epidermis ;  this  protuberance  is  the  nucellus. 

The  general  course  of  the  development  of  the  embryo-sac  is  as  follows  :  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  row  in  simple  ovules  (Orchids,  Monotropa),  the  terminal  cell  of 
the  asial  row  in  more  complex  ovules,  a  hypodermal  cell  therefore ',  becomes  distin- 
guished by  its  size  and  by  the  granularity  of  its  protoplasm.  This  cell  elongates  with 
the  growth  of  the  nucellus,  and  a  segment  is  cut  off  from  it  towards  its  upper 
(micropylar)  end  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  the  cutting  off  of 
a  second  segment  in  a  similar  manner ;  only  one  such  segment  is  cut  off  in  Trilonia 
aurea,  Anihericum  ramosum,  Triglochin  palustre,  Luzula  pilosa,  Tradescantia  virgim'ca, 
Chmopodium  /cetidum,  Htlianlhemum  Rhodax,  etc.,  two  in  many  Rosacea; :  when 
only  one  segment  is  cut  off,  it  usually  divides  into  two  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  nucellus  (anticlinal),  and  whether  one  or  two  segments  have  been  primarily 
cut  off,  they  may  undergo  division  by  transverse  walls.  The  large  remaining  cell  now 
usually  is  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  into  two  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  one  or  both 
of  these  may  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner.  The  walls  which  are  formed  in  connexion 
with  these  divisions  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness  and  their  glistening  appearance. 
The  result  of  these  divisions  is  the  formation  of  a  row  of  three  or  four  cells  lying 
.  in  the  long  axis  of  the  nucellus ;  it  is  usually  the  lowest  cell  of  this  axial  row  which 
enlarges  and  becomes  the  embryo-sac,  causing  by  its  growth  the  absorption  of 
the  others. 

Before  going  into  fiirther  detail  It  will  be  well  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
terminology  which  is  to  be  iised  in  describing  these  phenomena,  and  this  may  be  best 
done  by  comparing  them  with  those  which  accompany  the  development  of  the 
sporangia  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  ovule 
corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  and  we  see,  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  that  in  its  first  development  it  resembles  the  sporangia  of  TsoHles  in  that  it 
is  derived  not  from  the  epidermis  only  but  also  fi-om  subjacent  cells,  and  that,  as  in 
the  sporangia  of  the  majority  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  there  appears  within  it  at  an 
early  stage  a  hypodermal  cell  which  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  cells  surround- 
ing it :  to  this  cell  the  term  archesporiam  may  be  applied  as  well  here  as  in  speaking 
of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  Similarly  we  may  call  the  cell  or  cells  which  are  cut 
off  from  the  archesporium  toward  Us  micropylar  end  lapetal  cells,  the  tapetum  being 
completed  in  these  plants  by  cells  of  the  nucellus,  a  condition  which  recalls  that  in 
Stlagineila.  The  further  divisions  of  the  archesporium  are  comparable  to  those  which 
take  place  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Ciyptogams  and  which  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores :  the  axial  row  of  cells  is  then  a  row  of  spore- 
mother-cells,  and,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  developes  into  the  embryo-sac,  the 

of  Orchidi  are  developed  in  the  manner  described  above  in  the  text.  Warming  also  states  that  in 
many  cbms  the  lirat  cell-diTJiions  make  (heir  appearance  in  the  layer  next  but  one  to  the  epidermii 
(RSm,  Vieia,  Fitaria,  Otum,  Laitaum,  Symphylum,  Vtrbateum),  or  even  in  a  deeper  layer  (Malva, 
K.™).] 

'  [In  CartK  fnecoM,  according  to  Fischer,  the  archesporium  it  derived  from  a  more  deeply 
placed  celt  of  the  nocellas.] 
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einbTyo-sac  in  the  ovule  of  an  Angiospenn  is  equivalent  lo  one  of  the  Bpore-mother- 
ceUs  in  the  sporangium  of  a  Vascular  Cryptogam. 

Among  the  more  important  deviatioiis  trom  the  above  described  mode  of  the 
,  development  of  the  embiyo-sac,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  In  Tulipa  Ges- 
Turiana  and  in  Lilium  bvibiferum,  according  to  Treub  and  Mellink,  the  archesporium 
undergoes  no  division,  but  simply  enlarges  and  becomes  the  embryo-sac.  In  a 
number  of  cases  described  by  Strasburger  (Angiospermen  und  Gymnospermen)  and 
Fischer  {Myosuns  minimus,  Seneeio  vulgaris,  Lamium  tnaeulalam.  Delphinium  tridae- 
tyhn  and  vilioium,  Sisyrinchium  iridi/olium.  Orchis  palUnt,  Gymnadmia  eoru^ea, 
Alonolropa  Hypopitys,  and  several  Grasses)  no  tapetal  cells  are  formed.  In  Alisma 
Planlago,  AUium  fistulosum,  Chmopodium  faHdum,  and  SabuUna  Imgi/oiia,  the  arche- 
sporium only  divides  once,  that  is,  it  produces  a  row  of  only  two  cells,  the  lower  of 
which  becomes  the  embryo-saa 

It  has  been  not  unfrequently  observed  that  the  terminal  cell  of  more  than  one 
of  the  TOWS  of  cells  of  which  the  nuceUus  primarily  consists  assumes  the  characters: 
of  an  aFchesporial  cell :  in  such  cases  the  archesporium  is  multiceUuhir,  a  condition 
which  is  the  normal  one  in  Isoiies  among  Vascular  Cryptc^ams.  This  appears  to 
be  commonly  the  case  among  the  Rosacese.  In  Fragaria  vesca  Strasburger  found 
(and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Fischer  on  Cydonia  japomcoi 
Geum  strictum,  Sangtdsor&a  praleTisis,  Ruhus  casius,  and  Agrimonia  Eupaloria) 
several  arcbesporial  cells  forming  a  hypodermal  layer  dr  row.  Each  of  these  . 
cells  behaves  in  the  manner  already  described:  one  or  two  tapetal  cells  are  cut 
off,  and  then  the  cell  undergoes  division  so  as  to  form  a  row  consisting  of  three 
or  four  cells.  The  lowest  cell  of  each  of  these  rows  now  begins  to  develope  into 
an  embryo- sac,  but  the  cell  of  the  axial  row  developes  more  rapidly  than  the 
others,  causing  their  absorption;  it  is  this  cell  which  constitutes  the  erabryo^sac. 
In  Rosa  livida  Strasburger  has  observed  that  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  rows, 
which  usually  consist  of  four  cells,  but  sometimes  of  five  or  even  sis,  develope  and 
enlarge,  and  the  second  cell  of  the  row  often  does  the  same.  In  the  process  of 
development  some  of  these  commencing  embryo-sacs  become  absorbed,  as  do  also 
the  tapetal  cells  and  the  layers  of  ceUs  which  have  been  formed  at  the  apex  of  the 
nucellus  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  epidermal  layer ;  one  of  th«n  generally 
extends  to  the  integument  and  becomes  the  largest  embryo-sac,  but  the  mature 
ovule  cont^s  several  embryo-sacs.  Tulasne  has  pointed  out '  that  in  the  Crudfera^ 
{Cheiranihus  Chtirt)  several  embryo-sacs  are  developed,  but  only  one  of  them  is 
persistent  These  phenomena  recall  the  fact  that  in  Taxus,  Giitigo,  Thuja  and 
Gne/um,  among  Gymnosperms,  several  embryo-sacs  are  at  first  formed.]  The 
multiplicity  of  embryo-sacs  in  the  ovary  of  Viscum  cannot  be  included  mider  this 
head,  for  the  absence  of  the  difTerentiation  of  the  ovule  makes  it  uncertain  whether 
the  mass  of  tissue  in  the  ovary,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  of  several  ovules. 

[In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  epidermis  of  the  nucellus  remains  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  but  not  unfrequently  two  layers  are  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  nucellus  by 
the  periclinal  division  of  the  primary  epidermis  (dermatogen).    In  some  cases  several 


<  t^Iudes  d'embiyogeaie  v^6ta1e,  Ann,  d.  Sd.  Nat.  XII,  1S49,] 
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layers  of  cells  are  thus  fonned  constituting  a  sort  of  cap  at  the  apex  of  the  nucellus : 
this  is  Indicated  in  Hippuris,  and  it  is  well  seen  in  Delphinium,  Helianlhemum,  and  in 
the  Rosaceae ;  to  the  last  case  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
In  Geum  urbanum,  Iris  Pseudacorus,  and  AgroiUmma  the  whole  free  surface  of  the 
nucellus  is  covered  'by  a  number  of  layers  of  cells  which  have  been  fonned  in  this 
manner  (Wanning). 

The  integuments  are  developed  -as  outgrowths  of  the  nuceltus.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  ovule  has  only  a  single  integument,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  developed 
frotn  the  epidermis  of  the  nucellus.  When  the  ovule  has  two  integuments,  the 
inner  one  is  developed  principally  fron^  the  epidermis,  the  outer  principally  from 
the  subjacent  cells '.  Cell-division  and  growth  take  place  in  a  zone  encircling  the 
nucellus,  and  thus  the  integument  grows  op,  at  first  as  a  ring,  but  later  as  a  con- 
tinuous membrane  investing  it.  Accordingly  as  this  zone  is  narrow  or  broad,  the 
integument  will  consist  (in  thickness)  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells.  As  a  general 
rule  the  inner  integument  in  those  cases  in  which  two  are  present  Is  'developed 
first ;  exceptions  to  it  appear  to  occur,  according  to  Warming,  in  Euphorbia,  Ct^hea, 
■  Mahemia  glabraia. 

In  some  cases  three  integuments  appear  to  be  present  {Asphodelus  luteus  and 
crttiais,  Reseda  /ujlfu),  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  external  one  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  arillus.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  in  some  cases  in  which  two  integuments 
are  developed,  as  if  only  one  were  present  {Viola,  Fiats,  Convallaria,  Orchis,  Tro- 
pcBolum,  Delphinium);  this  is  due  to  the  very  intimate  connexion  of  the  two  in- 
teguments.] 

The  fiuther  behaviour  of  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiospermg  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  Gymnosperms.  In  Gymnosperms  it  remains  surrounded  by  a  thick 
layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  till  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place ;  it  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  strongly  developed  nuclear  protuberance. 
In  Angiosperms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  embryo-sac  has  grown  considerably  even 
before  fertilisation ;  it  usually  supplants  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  nucellus  so  far 
that  it  remains  enveloped  by  only  a  thin  layer  of  it,  or  is  even  in  actual  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inner  integument,  as  in  Orchidese  (Fig.  397,  VII).  In  such 
cases  the  tissue  of  the  apes  of  the  ovule  often  still  remains  entire  (as  in  Aroidex), 
but  frequently  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  bursts  through  it,  and  projects  into  the 
micropyle  (as  in  Crocus  and  Labiatie),  or  even  grows  out  beyond  it  as  a  long  tube 
{e.g.  San/alum).  The  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  sac  also  frequently  extends  con- 
siderably; in  many  gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  it  puts  out  vermifonn  appendages 
which  penetrate  into  and  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  integument,  as  in  Jihinanlkus, 
Lathraa,  and  some  Labiatw.  While  this  process  of  growth  is  proceeding,  the  proto- 
plasm which  at  first  fills  up  the  whole  sac  becomes  full  of  vacuoles ;  a  large  sap- 
cavity  arises  surrounded  by  a  parietal  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  accumulates 
especially  in  the  apical  prominence  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  embryo-sac,  while 

'  [According  to  Warming  the  inlegumeDta  are  developed  10  aome  cases  from  the  dermatogen 
alooe ;  as  in  Orchit,  Primuia  thiruniis,  Ctniradirtia  Jloribanda,  Lydmaehia  tnrliciilala,  Liniua  ptrtmu 
(Strasboiger),  aod  Btgimia  turacldfalia,  among  plants  whicb  have  two  integuments,  and  in  Piptnaitia 
and  Monotrapa  among  those  whidi  have  only  one  integnment.  This  mode  of  development  of  the 
inlegumenti  is  comparalivety  rare.] 
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threads,  in  which  currents  are  visible,  radiate  to  the  walls  from  the  protoplasm 
which  envelopes  ihe  nucleus. 

[During  the  growth  of  the  embryo-sac  its  nucleus  divides,  and  the  two  new 
nuclei  travel  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  sac,  a  large  central  vacuole  being  formed. 
Each  of  these  nuclei  divides  into  two,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two,  so  that  there 
are  four  nuclei  at  each  end  of  the  embryo-sac.  One  nucleus  from  each  end  now 
travels  towards  the  centre  of  the  sac,  where  they  meet  and  coalesce  to  form  the 
definitive  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac ;  these  Iwo  nuclei  may  be  termed  the  po/ar 
tiuclei.  Round  the  three  nuclei  at  the  two  ends  of  the  sac  a  process  of  free  cell- 
formation  now  takes  place,  so  that  there  are  three  cells  at  each  end  of  the  sac. 
The  cells  at  its  lower  (chalazal)  end  soon  become  surrounded  with  cell-walls,  and 
constitute  the  antipodal  ai/s :  ihe  cells  at  its  upper  (micropylar)  end  remain  naked, 
and  constitute  the  egg-apparaius.  Two  of  the  cells  of  the  egg-apparatus  lie  nearer 
the  apex  of  the  sac  than  the  third ;  they  are  somewhat  elongated  superiorly,  and 
the  nucle^  lies  in  this  elongated  portion,  the  rounded  inferior  portion  containing 
a  large  vacuole:  these  cells  have  been  termed  by  Strasburger  the  Synergidce.  In 
many  cases  the  elongated  superior  ends  of  these  cells  presents  a  longitudinal 
Striation  (as  in  Gladiolui,  Crocus,  Sanlaium,  Zca,  Polygonum,  etc.),  first  observed  by 
Schacht',  and  termed  by  him  the  Filiform  Apparatus.  The  third  cell,  which  lies 
at  rather  a  lower  level  than  the  other  two,  is  the  oosphere  ;  it  is  more  or  less  roimded 
in  form,  and  its  nucleus  lies  towards  its  lower  end.  All  three  are  usually  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  nuclei  of  the  synergidse 
are  sister-nuclei;  the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere  is  the  sister-nucleus  of  the  polar 
nucleus  which  coalesces  with  the  polar  nucleus  from  the  lower  end  to  form  the 
definitive  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  deviations  from  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena which  have  been  described  above.  Sometimes,  as  in  Omithogalum  nutans, 
only  one  of  the  synergidce  is  present.  It  may  be  that  this  is  due  to  the  omission  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  nuclei  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  two  are  generally  to  be  found  in  preparations  of  early  stages  and  only  one  in 
preparations  of  later  stages  of  development,  it  is  possible  that  two  are  primarily 
formed  but  that  one  soon  undergoes  absorption.  In  Simu't^ia,  according  to  Stras- 
burger, only  one  synergida  is  present  in  some  cases,  and  very  rarely  both  are  absent. 
In  exceptional  instances  two  oopheres  have  been  found  in  the  embryo-sac,  in 
Sinningia  by  Strasburger,  and  in  Gomphrena  by  Fischer.  This  peculiar  abnormality 
appears  to  be  the  rule  in  Sanlaium  album.  Strasburger  explains  it  by  supposing 
either  that  one  of  the  three  nuclei  of  the  egg-apparatus  has  undergone  division, 
so  that  four  cells  are  formed  instead  of  three,  or  that  the  upper  polar  nucleus 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  the  second  oosphere;  in  the  latter  case,  the  definitive 
nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  would  be  constituted  by  the  lower  polar  nucleus  alone. 
The  antipodal  cells  are  very  imperfectly  differentiated  in  the  Orchids,  and  do  not 
become  clothed  with  cell-walls  t  it  is  this  fact,  doubtless,  which  caused  Hofmeister  to 
assert  that  the  antipodal  cells  are  frequently  wanting  in  Orchids.     In  some  cases. 


'  Jabrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  I  and  IV.  [Schacht  states  that  in  Sanlaium  album  Ihe  two  syne^dse  a: 
separBt«d  b;  a  septum  whichis  Tonned  in  the  apical  portion  of  the«inbiyi>-sac;  this  observation  hi 
been  confirmed  by  Strasbnrger  (Zelltheilung  ond  Befnich(ung),] 
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such  as  Allionia  and  Delpkiniwn,  they  are  very  large  and  well-developed.  In  the 
Gramineae,  Fischer  has  found  that  they  divide  and  give  rise  to  a  considerable  mass 
of  cells,  a  fact  which  Strasburger  has  ascertained  with  regard  to  Ormthogahim, 
though  here  it  is  exceptional.  In  some  instances  the  two  polar  nuclei  meet,  not 
in  the  centre,  but  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  embiyo-sac;  in  this  case  the 
upper  nucleus  is  stationary,  and  the  lower  nucleus  has  to  travel  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  embryo-sac.  This  occurs,  according  to  Fisdier,  in  Elodea  and  in 
many  Graminese,  and  apparently  also  in  Allium  fislulosum.  The  coalescence  of  the 
two  polar  nuclei  usually  takes  place  before  fertilisation,  but  in  Alisma  and  in  Allium 
Jistulosum  it  does  not  take  place  until  the  pollen-tube  has  reached  the  embryo-sac 
or  even  until  fertilisation  has  been  actually  effected. 

As  regards  the  fate  and  the  function  of  these  various  ceils  which  are  formed  in 
the  embryo-sac,  the  oosphere  is  the  one  which  undergoes  fertilisation  and  developes 
into  the  embrj'o,  the  others  being  transitory  structures.    The  synergidse  appear  to 


cause  the  disintegration  and  in  some  cases  at  least  the  absorption  of  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  embryo-sac  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  besides  this,  they  have 
a  further  function  in  the  process  of  fertilisation  to  which  reference  is  made  below. 
In  some  cases  {Crocus  vernus,  Torenia  asialica,  San/alum  album)  their  pointed  ends 
become  covered  with  a  cap  of  a  homogeneous  substance  which  gives  the  reactions 
of  cellulose :  by  this  means  they  replace  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac 
of  which  they  have  caused  the  absorption.  After  fertilisation  the  synergidse  undergo 
absorption.  In  many  cases  the  antipodal  cells  soon  undergo  absorption,  but  in 
some  they  persist,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  endosperm  in  the  fertilised 
ovule. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  these  phenomena  from  a  morphological  point 
of  view.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  cell  which  developes  into  the  embryo-sac  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  in  the  sporangium  of  a  Vas- 
cular Cryptogam,  and  to  this  we  may  add  that  it  is  equivalent  to  one  of  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  pollen  in  the  pollen-sac  of  the  stamen.     With  this  as  the  basis  of  their 
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reasoning  Wanning  and  Vesque  consider  that  the  processes  of  cell-fonnation  which 
go  on  in  the  embryo-sac  correspond  to  the  formation  of  spores  or  pollen-grains 
from  their  mother-cell,  the  four  nuclei  at  each  end  of  the  embryo-sac  representing 
a  tetrad  of  spores.  In  order  that  this  view  may  be  perfecdy  consistent  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  embryo-sac  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  cells  eqiuva- 
lent  to  spore -mother-cells,  inasmuch  as  two  tetrads  of  nuclei  are  formed  within  it, 
and  further,  that  the  cells  which  are  formed  round  these  nuclei  are  each  of  them 
equivalent  to  a  spore. 

The  view  which  is  more  generally  held,  and  which  is  due  to  Strasburger,  is  that 
the  cell  which  forms  the  embryo-sac  is  a  spore-mother-cell  which  does  not  undergo 
any  division  into  special  spore-mother-cells,  but  which  developes  without  dividing 
into  a  single  spore,  the  embryo-sac.  The  processes  of  cell-formation  which  go  on 
in  the  embryo-sac  are  not  therefore  to  be  compared  to  those  which  accompany  the 
formation  of  spores  or  of  pollen-grains  from  their  mother-cell,  but  they  are  to  be 
compared  to  those  which  accompany  the  germination  of  a  spore  or  of  a  pollen- 
grain.  The  six  cells  which  are  formed  in  the  embryo-sac,  three  at  the  chalazal  and 
three  at  the  micropylar  end,  represent  a  rudimentary  prothallium;  they  are  com- 
parable to  the  endosperm  of  Gymnosperms-and  to  the  prothallium  in  the  macrospore 
of  the  heterosporoua  Vascular  Cryptogams'.  These  cells,  which  we  may  term 
primary  endospfrm-celli,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  differentiated  into  the 
antipodal  cells  and  the  egg-apparatus;  thus  three  of  them  are  purely  vegeUtive, 
whilst  the  other  three  are  concerned  in  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  plant,  one 
of  them  becoming  the  oosphere  and  the  other  two  the  syncrgidae.  In  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams  we  saw  that  the  archegonium  was  developed  from  a  single  superficial 
cell  of  the  prothallium;  in  the  Gymnoqierms  we  saw  that  the  archegonium  was 
developed  from  a  single  superficial  ceU  of  the  endosperm,  that  it  was  a  less  com- 
plex organ  than  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  that  it  had  undergone  a  reduction, 
a  condition  which  we  found  most  evident  in  WthmUchia  in  which  the  mature  arche^ 
gonium  consists  of  only  a  single  cell ;  in  the  Angiospenns  this  reduction  is  carried 
still  further,  the  archegonium  being  represented  only  by  the  oosphere,  which  is  one 
of  the  primary  endosperm -cells.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  Filiform 
Apparatus  of  Schacht  represented  the  canal-cell  of  the  archegonium  which  we  have 
found  to  be  present  in  the  higher  Cryptogams  and  in  most  Gymnosperms,  but  this 
catmot  be  the  case  inasmuch  as  thji  apparatus  is,  as  stated  above,  simply  the  striated 
ends  of  the  synergidie ;  still  less  can  the  synergidse  be.  canal-cells,  for  ttiey  are  the 
product  of  a  nuclear  division  and  cell-formation  in  which  the  oosphere  is  not 
directly  concerned;  moreover  their  function  is  entirely  peculiar.  The  completion 
of  the  prothallium  takes  place  when  what  we  may  term  the  secondary  tndosperm 
is  formed;  this  is  what  is  commonly  termed  the  endosperm,  and  its  formation  in 
the  embryo-sac  does  not  commence  until  iut  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  has  been 
effected.] 

Fertilisation*.    The  pollen-grains  which  germinate  on  the   stigma  send  out 

'  [Allusion  hu  ■Iready  been  niflde  (on  p.  486)  to  Goebel's  view  that  the  antipodal  cell*  of 
Angioipenns  correspond  to  the  'endospenn'  oi Silagin^ta.'] 

*  Besides  the  works  of  Hofmeister  alrMdy  quoted,  aee  bis  historical  account  in  Floco,  1S57, 
p.  1 15.  where  the  literature  is  collected.    [Also  Strasburger.  Ueb.  Bcfruchtimg  und  ZclltheiluD(.— 
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their  tubes  through  the  channel  of  the  style  where  there  is  one,  or  mor&  osualljr 
through  the  loose  conducting  tissue  in  its  interior,  down  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovary. 
Frequendy  both  in  erect  ba^Iar  (Fig.  391)  and  in  pendulous  anatropons  ovules  the 
micropyle  lies  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  style  that  the  descending  poUen-tube 
can  enter  it  at  once :  but  more  often  the  pollen-tubes  have  to  undergo  further 
growth  after  their  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  before  they  readi  the  micro- 
pyles  of  the  ovules;  and  they  are  then  guided  in  the  right  direction  by  various 
contrivances.  We  frequently  find  papillose  projections  of  the  placents  or  other 
parts  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  to  which  the  pollen-tubes  attach  themselves;  in  our 
species  of  Euphorbia  a  tuft  of  hairs  conducts  them  from  the  base  of  the  style  to 
the  neighbouring  micropyle ;  in  the  Flumbagineee,  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
forms  a  conical  descending  outgrowth,  which  conducts  the  pollen-tube  into  the 
micropyle ;  and  so  forth.  [The  conducting  tissue  is  also  secretory,  and  it  appears 
that,  as  Amici  originally  suggested  (and  this  view  has  been  recently  confirmed  by 
Dalmer),  the  pollen-tube  obtains  the  materials  necessary  for  its  growth  from  the 
secretion.] 

[We  have  already  seen  that  two  cells  (at  least)  are  formed  in  the  pollen-grain  of 
Angiosperms,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  cellulose  wall,  but  more 
commonly  by  an  ectoplasmic  layer  {hautsckichf)  of  protoplasm.  The  pollen>tube  is 
formed  from  the  larger  of  these  two  cells.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  smaller 
(vegetative)  cell  of  the  pollen-grain  is  unaffected  by  the  formation  of  the  tube,  but 
more  commonly  the  layer  separating  the  two  cells  is  absorbed,  and  the  two  nuclei 
travel,  together  with  protoplasm,  into  the  growing  tube,  the  nucleus  of  the  laiger 
cell  frequently  going  first.] 

Since  every  ovule  requires  one  pollen  tube  for  its  fertilisation,  the  number  of 
tubes  which  enter  the  ovary  depends,  speaking  generally,  on  the  number  of  the  ovules 
contained  in  it;  the  number  of  poUen-tubes  is  however  usually  larger  than  that  of  the 
ovules;  where  these  latter  are  very  numerous,  the  number  of  pollen-tubes  is  therefore 
also  very  large,  a^^  Orchideae,  where  they  may  be  detected  in  the  ovary  even  by  the 
naked  eye  as  a  smning  white  »lky  bimdle. 

The  time  that  intervenes  between  pollination  and  the  entrance  of  the  pollen- 
tube  into  the  micropyle  depends  not  only  on  the  length  of  the  style,  which  is  often 
very  considerable  (as  in  Zea  and  Crocut),  but  also  on  the  specific  characters  of  the 
plants.  Thus,  according  to  Hofmeigter,  while  the  pollen-tubes  of  Crocus  veritut 
only  require  from  twenty*four  to  seventy-two  hours  to  penetrate  the  style  which  is 
from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  those  of  Arum  maculatum  take  at  least  five  days,  although 
the  distance  they  have  to  go  over  is  scarcely  more  than  a  or  3  mm,,  and  those  of 
Orchidete  require  ten  days  or  even  several  weeks  or  months,  during  which  time  the 
ovules  first  become  developed  in  the  ovary,  or  even  are  not  formed  till  then. 

The  pollen-tube  Is  usually  very  slender  and  thin-walled  as  long  as  it  is  increasing 
quickly  in  length ;  after  entering  the  micropyle  its  wall  generally  thickens  rapidly  and 
often  considerably,  chiefly,  as  would  seem,  by  swelling,  so  that  its  apical  portion 
commimicates  with  the  rest  of  it  by  only  a  narrow  channel,  or  is  entirely  cut  off. 
Hofmeister  compares  it,  in  this  condition,  to  a  thermometer-tube  (as  t.g.  in  Lilium, 

EUVing,  Jenaitdie  Zeitschrifl,  1879,  ind  Qaart.  Jonm.  Micr.  Sd.  XX,  18S0.— Dalmer,  Jen  Zeitsdi- 
iSSo.— C«.pa»,  Anal,  du  Ustn  condoclrar,  Add.  d.  Sd.  Nat.  1^.  6.  t.  VII.] 
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Cacius,  and  Malva) ;  while  sometimes  the  cavity  of  the  tube  becomes  wider  (as  in 
<Enothera  and  Cucurbitacese).  Its  contents  con^t  of  granular  protoplasm,  usually 
mixed  with  a  number  of  starch-grains  (the  Fovilla). 

Within  the  micropyle  the  pollen-tube  either  comes  immediately  into  contact  with 
the  naked  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  or,  as  in  Walsom'a  and  Santalum,  with  the  pro- 
jecting striated  ends  of  the  synergidx;  but  very  commonly  a  portion  of  the  tissue  of 
the  apes  of  the  nucellus  still  remains  through  which  it  has  to  make  its  way  to  the 
embryo^ac.  The  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  is  often  weak  at  the  apex,  and  is  frequently 
inflexed  by  the  advancing  end  of  the  poHen-tube,  or  even  perforated. 

[Strasburger  has  carefully  studied'  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  Torenia  asiatica, 
Gloxinia  hyhrida,  various  Orchids,  Monolropa,  and  Pyrola.  He  finds  that  when  the 
pollen-tube  first  comes  into  contact  with  the  synergidas  or  with  the  embryo-sac,  one 
or  both  of  the  nuclei  can  be  distinguished  in  it  near  its  apex.  These  very  soon 
disappear,  and  its  contents  present  a  highly  refractive,  finely  granular  appearance. 
The  appearance  of  one  or  both  of  the  synergidae  now  begins  to  change ;  its  nucleus 
and  its  vacuole  disappear,  and  its  protoplasm  becomes  uniformly  and  highly  granular, 
closely  resembling  in  appearance  the  contents  of  the  poUen-tube  as  described 
above;  it  loses  its  fonn,  becoming  irregular,  and  it  is  closely  attached  to  the  oosphere; 
portions  of  it  may  break  off  and  fasten  on  to  the  oosphere  here  and  there.  The 
oosphere  now  becomes  granular,  and  two  nuclei  can  be  detected  in  it;  one  of  these  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere  (the  female  pronucleus),  the  substance  of  the  other  (mate 
pronucleus)  has  doubtless  been  derived,  through  the  synergidse,  from  the  pollen-tube. 
These  two  nuclei  meet  and  coalesce,  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  oospore;  this 
nucleus  is  often  seen  to  contain  two  nucleoli,  the  nucleoli  of  the  male  and  female 
pronuclei,  which  coalesce  somewhat  later:  the  oosphere  now  surrounds  itself  with  a 
cellulose  wall,  and  with  this  its  conversion  into  the  oospore  is  complete.] 

The  further  results  of  this  process  can  usually  be  observed  after  a  short  time  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  and  of  that  of  the  oospore.  It 
frequently  however  occurs  that  a  considerable  time  elapses  after  iIk  entrance  of  the 
pollen-tube  before  the  commencement  of  the  development  which  is  induced  by  it ; 
several  days  or  even  weeks  in  many  woody  plants,  as  Ulmus,  Quercus,  Fagus,  Juglatu, 
Citrus,  ^sculus,  Acer,  Cornus,  Robinia,  &c. ;  almost  a  year  in  the  American  Oaks,  the 
seeds  of  which  take  two  years  to  ripen ;  in  Colchieum  atUumnaU  the  pollen-tube  enters 
the  embryo-sac  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  November,  but  it  is  not  till  May  in  the 
next  year  that  the  formation  of  the  embryo  begins.     (Hofmeister.) 

Even  the  advance  of  the  pollen-tube  through  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
and  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  often  causes  extensive  changes  in  the  flower ;  if  the 
perianth  is  delicate  it  usually  loses  at  this  time  its  freshness,  fades,  and  afterwards 
entirely  falls  off;  among  Litiacex  it  is  common  for  the  ovary  to  commence  growing 
actively  even  before  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  (Hofmeister) ;  in  OrchideK  not 
only  is  the  active  growth  of  the  ovary,  which  often  lasts  for  a  considerable  time, 
occasioned  by  pollination,  but  the  ovules  themselves  are  by  it  rendered  capable  of 
fertilisation ;  in  some  cases  even  their  production  is  thus  induced  from  the  placenta 
which  would  odierwise  remain  sterile.  (Hildebrand :  see  also  Book  III  on  the 
Sexual  Process.) 


'  {BeiniclttiiDj  and  ZelUheihuig,  1878,  p.  51.] 
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Resulls  of  Ferlilisation  in  the  Embryo-sac ;  Formation  of  the  Endosperm  •  and 
Emlryo.  [The  first  result  of  fertilisation  seen  in  the  embryo-sac  is  the  division  of  its 
nucleus.  The  action  of  the  poUen-tube  on  the  oosphere  is  apparent  about  the 
same  time :  the  oospore  increases  in  size,  elongating  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  nucellus.  The  formation  of  the  endosperm  very  commonly  begins  before  the 
division  of  the  oospore,  at  the  latest  during  the  foimatioD  of  the  suspensor.  The  two 
nuclei  which  are  formed  by  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  divide  again, 
and  this  process  is  repeated  until  a  number  of  nuclei  are  formed,  lying  in  the  proto- 
plasm which  lines  the  wall  of  the  emtvyo-sac,  the  number  of  nuclei  becoming  greater 
as  the  embryo-sac  increases  in  size.  When  the  embryo-sac  has  ceased  to  grow  the 
protoplasm  becomes  aggregated  around  the  nuclei,  and  the  area  of  protoplasm  sur- 
rounding each  nucleus  is  marked  out  by  an  ectoplasmic  layer,  and  in  this  layer  a 
cellulose  membrane  is  fonned  which  is  attached  externally  to  the  wall  of  the  embryo- 
sac,  and  is  free  at  its  inner  margin ;  thus  the  cells  are  separated  from  each  other. 
The  cells  now  increase  in  size,  become  vacuolated,  and  a  cellulose  wall  is  fonned 
on  their  internal  surfaces.  These  processes  of  ceU^formation  begin  usually  at  the 
chalazal  end  of  the  embryo-sac  and  gradually  extend  to  the  micropylar. 


lie  after  lmmtwtiam.fi\ 


In  many  cases  the  development  of  endosperm  does  not  proceed  beyond  this 
point,  (or  the  growing  oospore  comes  into  contact  with  the  parietal  layer  of  cells  and 
prevents  any  further  cell-multiplication :  in  other  cases  the  cells  of  the  parietal  layer 
multiply  by  divi^on,  and  thus  fill  up  the  embryo-sac]  If  the  sac  increases  greatly  in 
size,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ricinus  and  in  the  large-seeded  Fapilionaceae,  the  filling  up 
with  endosperm  does  not  take  place  till  later,  and  the  centre  of  the  sac  is  filled  in  the 
unripe  seed  with  a  clear  vacuole-fluid.  In  the  embryo-sac  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  which 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  this  fluid — the  cocoa-nut-milk— remains  until  the  seed  is 
fully  ripe,  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  forming  a  layer  only  some  millimetres  in 
thick^je%,  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  testa.  The  very  narrow  elongated  embryo- 
sacs  of  plants  with  small  seeds,  as  Fistia  and  Arum,  are  filled  up  by  a  single 
longitudinal  row  of  endosperm  cells.  In  a  large  number  of  dicotyledonous  plants  (as 
Loranthacese,  Orobanchese,  Labiatse,  Campanulacese,  ftc),  with  long  narrow  tubular 

'  [Hofmeister,  Neue  Beitrage,  Abhand.  d.  k.  sSchs.  Gea.  d.  Wiss.  VI. — Slrasbu^a,  Befhichtuiig 
nnd  Zelltheilnng  ;  id.  Zellbildung  und  ZeUlheilang,  3rd  ed. ;  id.  Angiospennen  und  GymnospenQco. 
— Hegelmaier,  Vergl.  Unlers.  ueb.  Entwick.  dikotyledoner  Keine,  1878;  id.  Zm  Eaibryogenie  und 
EndogpermenCwickelung  von  Lupiiua,  BoL  Zeitg.  iSSo. — Darapsky,  Der  Erabryosackkern  und  dat 
EndoEperm,  Bot.  Zeitg.  i87().] 
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etnbiyo-3acs,  the  space  of  the  embryo-sac  is  first  of  all  divided  by  two  traiuverse 
septa,  further  transverse  divisions  succeeding  in  all  or  some  of  the  cells  thus  formed, 
followed  by  longitudinal  ones ;  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  is  thus  formed,  and  in  diis 
case  often  fills  up  only  certain  parts  of  the  embryo-sac ;  or  the  sac  is  divided  by  a 
septum  into  two  daughter-celb,  the  upper  of  which  contains  the  rudimentary  embryo, 
and  produces  endosperm  in  small  quantities  by  free  ceU-formatiou  {e.g.  Nymphaa, 
Nuphar,  CeraUfphyllum,  Anihurium^),  In  a  few  families  only  the  formation  of  endo- 
sperm is  rudimentary,  and  limited  to  the  temporary  appearance  of  a  few  firee  cells  or 
nuclei,  as  in  Tropaolum,  Trapa,  Naiadeie,  Alismaces,  Potamogetonee,  Orchides ; 
in  Canna  even  this  rudimentary  production  of  endosperm  appears  to  be  suppressed. 

During  the  first  formation  of  the  endosperm,  the  embryo-sac  usually  increases  in 
size,  and  thus  displaces  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  which  still  to  a  certain  extent 
surrounds  it ;  only  in  a  few  cases  is  the  nucellus  still  partially  or  entirely  preserved ; 
it  becomes  filled  with  food-materials,  like  the  endosperm,  and  replaces  this  latter 
as  a  reservoir  of  reserve-materials  for  the  embryo.  In  most  <^  the  Scitaminese 
{t.g.  Carma),  this  tissue,  the  Perisperm,  is  very  strongly  devebped,  while  the  endosperm 
is  altogether  wanting ;  in  the  Piperaceae  and  in  many  of  the  Nymphseaccse  there  is  a 
small  endosperm  in  the  ripe  seed,  lying  in  a  hoUow  of  the  much  larger  perispenn. 


While  the  endosperm  surrounded  by  the  embryo-sac  increases  in  size,  the  Ttsta 
is  formed  from  the  development  of  the  integuments  which  accompanies  that  of  the 
endosperm;  but  in  Crinum  cc^nse  and  some  other  Amaryllides  the  growing  endo- 
sperm is  stated  by  Hofineister  to  burst  the  testa  and  even  the  wall  of  the  ovary ;  its 
cells  produce  chlorophyll,  and  the  tissue  remains  succulent  and  forms  intercellular 
spaces  (which  does  not  occur  in  other  cases).  In  Hidnus  a  similar  growth  takes 
place  when  the  npe  seed  germinates  in  moist  earth,  bursting  the  testa  (according  to 
voD  Mohl);  and  the  endosperm,  previously  ovoid  and  from  8  to  10  mm.  long,  is 
transformed  into  a  flat  broad  sac  so  to  35  mm.  in  length,  which  surrounds  the 
growing  cotyledons  until  they  have  absorbed  all  the  food  materials  from  iL 

In  Monocotyledons  and  many  Dicotyledons  the  embryo  remains  small  and  is 
either  enveloped  by  the  endosperm  or  lies  by  its  side  (as  in  Grasses) ;  the  cells  of 
the  endosperm,  which  are  in  close  contact  without  intercellular  spaces,  become  filled, 
until  the  seed  is  ripe,  with  a  protoplasmic  substance  and  fatty  matter  or  starch  or 
both,  in  which  case  they  remain  thin-walled ;  it  then  appears  as  the  mealy  (full  of 
starch)  or  fatty  portion  of  the  ripe  seed,  the  embryo  being  found  by  its  side  or 
within  it;  but  it  is  c^n  homy  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  thickening  of 
its  cell-walls  which  have  .the  power  of  swelUng  {e.  g.  the  Bate  and  other  Palms, 
Umbelliferse,  C(0ta,  Ac.)    If  this  thickening  has  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent, 

'  For  further  details  on  this  point  «««  the  acconot  of  the  Dicolyledoni. 
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the  endosperm  may  fill  np  the  teata  as  a  bard  mass,  forming,  for  iostance,  the 
'  vegetable  ivory '  in  tbe  PhyUiephas.  In  these  cftses  tbe  thickened  vails  of  the 
endospenn-cells,  vhicb  are  absorbed  during  germination  together  with  their  proto- 
plasmic and  fal^  contents,  serve  for  the  first  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  The 
ripe  endosperm,  when  copiously  developed,  has  usually  the  form  of  the  entire 
ripe  seed,  being  uniformly  covered  by  its  testa;  its  external  form  is  therefore 
generally  simple,  of^n  round ;  although  considerable  deviations  from  this  frequently 
occiu*,  especially  among  Dicotyledons.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  substance  known  as 
the  '  coffee-berry '  consists,  with  the  exception  of  the  minute  embiyo  which  is  con- 
cealed in  it,  entirely  of  the  homy  endospemi;  but  this,  as  a  transverse  section  shows, 
is  a  plate  folded  inwards  at  its  margins.  The  marbled  (ruminated)  endosperm  which 
forms  the  nutmeg  (the  seed  of  Myristica  fragran^  and  the  areca-nut  (the  seed 
of  the  Areca-palra)  owes  its  appearance  to  the  circumstanc*  that  an  inner  dark 
layer  of  the  testa  grows  in  the  form  of  radiating  lamellae  between  narrow  fold- 
like  protuberances  of  the  light-cotonred  endosperm.  The  ripe  endosperm  is  either 
a  perfectly  solid  mass  of  tissue,  or  it  possesses  an  inner  cavi^,  aa  in  Slryefmos 
NuX'Vomica,  where,  like  the  seed  itself,  it  is  broad  and  flat.  This  is  clearly  the 
result  of  the  endosperm  which  grows  inwards  from  the  periphery  of  the  embryo-sac, 
leaving  a  free  central  space,  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  very  large 
and  filled  with  fluid  in  the  case  of  the  cocoa-nuL  In  these  cases  the  endosperm 
is  therefore  a  hollow  thick-walled  sac,  enclosing  a  roimdish  or  flattened  cavity. 

In  a  large  number  of  families  of  Dicotyledons,  the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo, 
the  ColyUdons,  grow,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  to  so  considerable  a  size  that  they 
displace  the  endosperm  which  was  previously  present,  and  finally  fill  up  the  whole 
space  enclosed  by  the  embryo-sac  and  the  testa ;  while  the  axial  part  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  bud  (plumule)  that  lies  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons,  attain  even 
in  these  cases  only  inconsiderable  dimensions.  In  these  thick  fleshy  or  foliaceous 
cotyledons  (which  are  then  usually  folded)  the  reserve  of  food-material  accumulates, 
consisting  of  protoplasmic  substance,  of  starch  and  fatty  matter,  which  is  in  other 
cases  stored  up  in  the  endosperm,  and  is  made  use  of  during  the  development 
of  the  seedling.  This  storing  of  the  cotyledons  with  so  large  a  quantity  of 
food-materials  appears  to  take  place  by  its  transference  from  the  endosperm ;  and 
hence  the  difierence  between  those  seeds  which  in  the  ripe  condition  contain  no 
endosperm  [' exalbuminous ']  and  those  which  do  contain  it  ['albuminous']  cou- 
nts essentially  only  in  the  fact  that  the  food-material  of  the  endosperm  has  passed 
over  in  the  former  case  before  germination  into  the  embryo.;  while  in  the  latter  case 
this  only  takes  place  during  the  process  of  germination.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  the  endosperm  in  ripe  seeds  is  more  or  less  constant  within  large  groups  of 
forms,  and  is  therefore  of  value  in  classification.  Of  the  better-known  families,  for 
example,  the  Composite,  Cucurbitacex,  Papilionaces,  Cupulifers  (the  Oak  and 
Beech),  &c  are  destitute  of  endosperm.  Sometimes  also  the  embryo  increases  in 
Mze  to  such  an  extent  that  the  endosperm  appears  as  a  thin  skin  surrounding  it 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  oospore  in  order  to  follow  the  formation  of  the 
Emiryo.  The  cell-wall  of  the  oospore  coalesces  superiorly  with  the  wall  of  the 
embryo-sac  at  its  apical  swelling,  its  free  end  being  turned  towards  the  base  of 
the  ovule;   it  then  lengthens,  and  undergoes  one   or  more  transverse  divisions. 
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[A  row  of  cells  is  thus  fonned,  from  the  lowermost  of  which,  usually  a  spheroidal 
cell  which  we  may  term  the  tmbryo-cell,  the  greater  part  of  the  embryo  b  in  most 
cases  formed;  but  in  many  cases  {in  many  Papaveraceie  and  CaryophyllaceaE,  in 
AscUpias,  Cuscuia,  Nicotiana,  Viola,  and  others,  amongst  Dicotyledons,  and  com- 
monly among  Monocotyledons)  the  hvo  end  cells  of  the  row  form  the  chief  part 
of  the~  embryo.  Hanstein  considered  that  the  presence  of  two  embiyo-cells  was 
characteristic  of  Monocotyledons,  but  Hegelmaier  has  found  that  a  single  embrycn 
cell  occurs  in  this  ^oup  {e.g.  Ornilhogalum  itataru),  and  that  two  embryo-cells 
frequendy  occur  in  Dicotyledons,  as  mentioned  above.  The  upper  cells  of  the 
row  form  the  Suspemor.  In  some  cases  (Gtaucium)  the  cells  of  the  suspensor 
undergo  longitudinal  divisions,  and  it  consists  consequently  of  several  rows  of  cells. 
Usually  the  lowest  cell  of  the  suspensor,  the  hypophysis,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo.  •  In  the  Gramineee  the  cells  of  the  suspensor  divide  and  form 
a  multicellular  appendage  at  the  radicular  end  of  the  embryo  (Keimanhang,  Han- 
Stan);  when  the  primary  root  begins  to  elongate  this  mass  of  cells  is  split  off  and 
it  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  {coUorhiaa)  to  the  young  root.]  The  suspensor  usually 
remains  short  (^g.  400);  sometimes,  as  mFtmkia,  its  basal  cell  swells  up  into  a 
globular  form  {Fig.  399) ;  in  other  cases  (as,  according  to  Hofmeister,  in  Loranlhus) 
the  oospore  lengthens  before  division,  and  penetrates  to  the  considerably  enlarged 
base  of  the  long  tubular  embryo-sac.  In  those  Dicotyledons  where  the  endosperm 
is  formed  only  at  certain  lower  parts  of  the  embryo-sac  by  division,  a  similar  elon- 
gation of  the  oospore  is  usual,  althongh  not  to  so  great  an  extent  {^.g.  Ptdicularii, 
Calalpa,  Labiatae).  In  the  embryo-cell  a  longitudinal  or  only  slightly  oblique 
division-wall  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance,  indicating  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  the  embiyo  (see  also  Fig.  ig,  p.  18).  As  this  is  followed  by  rapidly 
repeated  divisions,  a  spherical  or  ovoid  mass  of  small-celled  tissue  is  produced,  from 
which  the  first  foliar  structures,  the  cotyledons,  subsequently  arise,  while  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  first  root  may  be  observed  in  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  at  the 
boundary-fine  of  the  suspensor  and  embryo.  The  first  cells  of  the  embryo  are 
not  unfrequendy  disposed  as  if  they  had  resulted  from  oblique  divisions  of  an 
apical  cell  in  two  or  three  directions  {Fig.  400  C),  a  supposition  which  is  com- 
pletely supported  by  the  oblique  position  of  the  first  septum  in  the  embryo-cell; 
in  Rheum  I  also  found  the  apex  of  young  embryos  to  present  an  appearance  which 
suggested  the  existence  of  a  three-faced  apical  cell.  According  to  Hanatein's  new 
and  prolonged  researches,  the  process  is,  nevertheless,  different ;  he  asserts  that  the 
first  longitudinal  wall,  even  when  it  stands  obliquely  to  the  last  transverse  wall,  is 
still  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  which  is  being  formed,  and 
is  frequently  at  right  angles  to  the  last  transverse  wall,  and  therefore  in  the  axis 
of  growth  of  the  suspensor'.    The  formation  of  this  median  longitudinal  wall  in 

'  The  description  in  the  teM  is  tskeo  from  Honstein's  preliminary  put>lications  (Moiutsbeiichte 
der  niedetrhein.  Gesellsch.  fur  Nator-  und  Heilkunde,  July  15  and  August  a,  1869),  as  well  as  from 
more  detailed  communicalions  in  letters.  Professor  Hanstein  has  alio  had  the  kindness  to  allow  me 
the  sight  of  a,  number  of  drawings;  and,  with  his  pennission,  the  figs.  401-405  are  copied  from 
them.  1  have  also  had  the  opportunity,  in  the  summer  of  1S69,  of  seeing  preparations  of  Hanatein's 
umilar  to  Fig.  403.  Compare  also  Hanstein,  Botinische  Abtiandluogen,  Heft  I,  for  «  more  detailed 
description  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  [See  also 
Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Soc.  1873.  p.  51.    The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  contribations 
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the  embryo-cell  completely  excludes  the  posBibility  of  a  bU  or  pluri-seriate  seg- 
mentation of  ihe  apical  cell  We  learn  from  Hanstein  that  the  mode  of  fonnation 
of  the  embryo  of  Monocotyledons  may  be  seen  remarkably  clearly  in  Alisma.  In 
Fig.  402,  //,  are  shown,  above  the  suspensor  v,  two  other  cells  a  (a  is  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  cell  w  in  /)  and  c  lying  one  over  the  other,  the  last  of  which 
is  already  divided  by  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  wall  into  four  cells  arranged 
like  quadrants  of  a  sphere.  A  comparison  of  the  stages  //— f'  shows  that  the 
further  development  advances  first  of  all  in  a  basipetal  direction.  A  cell  w  or  i, 
the  result  of  intercalary  division,  which  arises  at  the  end  of  the  suspensor  next  to 
the  embrj'O  a  c  already  formed,  is  especially  to  be  noted.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
root  is  subsequently  developed.  Hanstein  calls  it  and  the  tissue  which  proceeds 
from  it  the  hypophysis '.     Before  the  body  of  the  embryo  undergoes  any  enteinat 


differentiadon,  its  tissue  differentiates  into  a  single  peripheral  layer  (shaded  in  the 
drawing),  and  a  tissue  internal  to  this;   the  former  is  the  primary  epidermis  or 


to  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject:  Fleischer,  Beitr.  zur  Embryologie  der  Monokolylen  and 
Dicotylco,  Flora,  1 874.  —  Hegelmaier,  Zur  Entwick.  moaokotyledoner  Keime,  Bot,  Zeit.  1874;  id. 
Vergl.  Untersudi.  iib.  Entwick.  dikolyledoncr  Keime,  mit  BeriicJtaichtigung  der  psendo-monoltotylen, 
Stuttgart.  i8;8.— Solms-Laubach,  Ueb.  monocotyle  Eaibryonen  mit  Scheilelbiirtigem  Vegetations- 
punkt,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1878. — Treub,  Sur  TembryOK^ie  dc  quelques  Orchidies,  Amsterdam,  1879. — 
Westennaier,  Die  ersten  Zelltheilnngen  im  Embryo  von  Capstaa  Bursa  panaris.  Flora,  1876.— 
Famintzin,  Embryologische  Studien,  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Pitersbourg,  sir.  7,  t.  XXVI, 
18790 

'  [According  to  Famintzin,  Ihe  cell  w  or  A  is  derived,  not  from  the  suspensor,  but  from  the 
division  of  the  cell  a :  this  being  the  case,  il  is  the  cell  a  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  hypophysis. 
If  this  is  so,  the  hypophysis,  in  Alisma,  contributes  more  largely  to  the  fonnation  of  the  embryo 
than  in  other  instances.  Possibly  this  explanation  may  be  applied  to  at!  cases  in  which  two 
embryo-cells  are  said  to  be  present.] 
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dermaU^n,  which  continues  to  grow  only  in  extent  and  divides  only  in  a  radial 
direction;  the  figures  IV — VI  show  that  the  dermatogen  is  marked  off  from  the 
primary  cells  of  the  embiyo  by  tangential  divisions  proceeding  towards  the  base. 
The  inner  mass  of  tissue  soon  undergoes  further  difTerentiation ;  an  axial  string  of 
tissue  is  produced  by  divisions,  especially  longitudinal,  forming  the  pterome  or  tissue 
which  subsequently  produces  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  ;  the  primary  meristem  lying 
between  the  plerame  and  the  dermatogen,  and  which  undergoes  copious  transverse 
divisions,  is  the  periblem,  i'.  t.  the  primary  cortical  tissue.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  differentiation  of  tissue  is  first  indicated  in  the  uppter  part  a  c  oi  the  embryo, 
it  begins  also  in  the  hypophysis  h.  The  lower  layer  of  the  hypophysis  takes  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  dermatogen,  while  from  its  upper  layer  (in  VI)  is 
formed  a  prolongation  of  the  dermatogen  and  of  the  periblem  of  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  from  which,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  the  root  is  developed  as  a 
posterior  appendage  of  the  embryo.  Hanstein  designates  the  apical  part  r  of  the 
embryo  the  cotyledon,  at  the  base  of  which  b  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  afterwards 
formed  laterally :  the  cotyledon  is  apparently  developed  from  the  cells  e  in  II,  the 
apex  of  the  ^em  and  its  hypocotyledonary  portion  (hypocotyl)  together  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  primary  root  from  the  cell  a  in  //.  But  if  this  apical  part  is 
really  the  cotyledon,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  not  yet  sufficiently  established,  the 
cotyledon  cannot  possibly  be  a  foliar  structure  (phyllome),  even  if  (as  in  Allium) 
it  subsequently  assumes  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  foliage-leaf. 

The  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  oospore  are 
much  more  clearly  seen  in  Dicotyledons  than  in  Monocotyledons,  the  Grasses  in 
particular  among,  the  latter  presenting  difficulties.  Hanstein  has  singled  out  Capsdla 
Bursa-pashris  for  detailed  description.  Fig.  403  shows  first  of  all  that  the  mass 
of  the  embryo  is  developed  from  the  spherical  apical  cell  of  the  suspensor  v,  and 
in  what  manner  this  takes  place;  here  also  a  cell  h  of  the  suspensor  forms  the 
hypophysis  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  primaiy  root  (radicle).  The 
spherical  primary  embryo-cell  divides  first  by  a  longitudinal  wall  i — i  (in  / — IV); 
[each  of  the  two  cells  thus  formed  is  then  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  so  that  the  embryo  now  consists  of  four  cells  which  are 
quadrants  of  a  sphere ;]  this  is  followed  in  each  of  the  quadrants  by  a  transverse 
division  3 — 2,  so  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  now  consists  of  eight  cells  (octants 
of  a  sphere),  each  of  which  next  undergoes  a  tangential  division,  by  which  eight 
outer  cells  are  formed  as  the  rudiment  of  the  dermatogen,  and  eight  inner  central 
cells  (//)■  While  the  first  only  muldpty  by  radial  divisions,  the  inner  mass  of  tissue 
grows  in  all  directions,  resulting  at  an  early  period  in  its  differentiation  into  plerome 
(///,  IV,  V,  shaded  in  the  drawing)  and  periblem.  The  mass  of  tissue  which  is 
produced  from  the  primary  embryo-cell  thus  increases  rapidly  by  the  multiplication 
of  its  cells,  and  two  large  protuberances  {V,  c  c),  the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons,  soon 
make  their  appearance  one  on  each  side  of  the  apex  (j) ;  the  apex  of  the  stem 
exists  for  the  present  only  as  the  end  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  embryo ;  an 
elevated  mass  of  tissue,  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  stem,  is  not  formed  till  later,  deeply 
enclosed  between  the  cotyledons.  The  posterior  or  basal  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
embryo  after  the  differentiation  of  its  primary  meristem  into  dermatogen,  periblem, 
and  plerome  {II,  III,  IV),  is,  so  to  speak,  open,  as  long  as  this  differentiation 
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has  not  also  taken  place  in  the  hypophysis  {i);  but  finally  it  takes  place  in  it 
also  and  in  such  a  way  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  403,  V)  that  the  upper  of  its  two 
cells  breaks  up  into  two  layers  (A'),  the  outer  of  which  becomes  continuous  with 
the  dennatogen  of  the  axis,  while  the  inner  layer  forms  a  prolongation  of  the 
mtemal  axial  tissue.  The  lower  cell  of  the  hypophyas  (A)  divides  cross-wise 
{V  6,  seen  from  below)  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  structure  between 
suspensor  and  root  (appendage  of  the  root)  or  as  the  first  layer  of  the  root-cap. 
The  root-cap  is  formed  in  this  case  simply  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  dermatogen. 
The  dennatogen,  which  elsewhere  remains  simple,  and  passes  over  into  permanent 


tissue  in  forming  the  epidermis,  increases  in  thickness,  on  the  contrary,  where  it 
covers  the  punctum  vegelaiionis  of  the  root,  and  undergoes  repeated  periclinal  divi- 
sions (parallel  to  the  surface).  Of  the  two  layers  which  are  successively  formed 
on  each  of  these  occasions,  the  outer  becomes  a  layer  of  the  root-cap  (Fig.  404 
wh,  and  Fig.  405,  z);  the  inner  remains  as  dermatogen  and  agaui  undej^^s  the 
same  process.  This  dermatogen  which  covers  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  root 
behaves  therefore  like  a  layer  of  phellogen,  vnth  this  difference,  that  the  cells 
produced  from  cork-cambium  become  at  once  permanent  cells,  while  those  of 
the  root-cap  remain  still  capable  of  division;    so  that  each  layer  split  off  as  it 
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were  from  the  dermatogen  foims  a  cap  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells,  its 
growth  beii^  most  active  in  the  centre,  and  diminishing  towards  the  periphery. 
The  splitting  of  the  dermatogen  into  two  lamellae  usually  progresses  from  the 
centre  towards  the  periphery  of  the  apex  of  the  root ;  id  the  secondary  roots  of 
Trapa,  Hanglein  and  Reinke  slate  that  the  reverse  is  the  case^. 

Lateral  roots  not  unfrequentiy  arise  in  the  embryo  even  before  the  ripening  of 
the  seed,  in  addition  to  the  primary  root  which  we  have  hitherto  alone  considered ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  many  Grasses  and  some  Dicotyledons  if.g.  Impaiitru,  according 
to  Hanstein  and  Reinke,  Ca^rbila  from  Taj  own  observations).  In  Trapa  naians 
the  primary  root  soon  becomes  abortive,  lateral  roots  arising  at  an  early  period  from 
the  hypiocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis. 

Hanstein  and  Reinke  state  that  the  lateral  roots  of  Angiosperms  have  their 
origin  in  the  pericambium,  in  NSgeli's  sense  of  the  term  *.     Their  development  was 


found  in  several  plants  to  harmonise  with  this.  In  Tr<^  nattms,  for  example,  it  is 
as  follows : — A  group  of  cells  of  the  pericambium,  which  consists  of  only  one  layer, 
divides  radially ;  the  newly-formed  cells  elongate  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
divide  tangentially ;  the  outer  of  the  two  layers  produces  the  dermatogen,  the  inner 
the  body  of  the  root.  The  dermatogen,  pushed  outwards  by  the  development  of  the 
body  of  the  root,  produces  the  root-cap  in  the  way  already  mentioned ;  the  tissue  of 
the  body  of  the  root  itself  which  is  covered  by  it  becomes  differentiated  into  plerome 
and  periblem.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  Pislia,  and  probably  also  in 
Grasses.  Hanstein  and  Reinke  do  aOt  find  'anywhere  an  apical  cell  which  ori- 
ginates the  growth,  as  in  Cryptogams,  but  a  group  of  cells  which  obey  a  common 
law  of  growth.' 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed  of  Angiosperms  has 

'  [Se«  the  Mcount  of  the  kpioJ  growths  of  toots  and  of  Ihe  development  of  lateral  roots  which 
is  given  in  the  Appendix.] 

*  Compare  what  was  laid  on  Fig.  115,  p.  167. 
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already  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  tlie  endosperm.  The  external  differ- 
entiation sometimes  goes  no  further  than  the  rudiment  of  the  root  (radicle)  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  stem  of  the  embryo,  and  the  cotyledons  (e.g.  in  CucvrhUa, 
Helianlhus,  Allium  Cepa,  ftc.),  between  which  lies  the  naked  punctum  vigttaiiottis. 
But  frequently  this  latter  undergoes  further  growth  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  and 
produces  additional  foliar  structures  (as  in  Grasses,  Phaseolus,  Faha,  Quercus,  Amyg- 
dalus,  Ac.),  which  are  then  included,  in  the  ordinary  nomenclature,  under  the  term 
Plumule,  but  do  not  unfold  imtil  the  germination  of  the  seed.  The  systems  of 
tissue  are  usually  sufficiently  clearly  differentiated  as  such  at  the  period  of  maturi^ 
of  the  seed ;  but  the  different  forms  of  permanent  tissue  do  not  become  developed 
liU  Jater,  during  germination.  A  striking  exception  to  this  advanced  development 
of  the  young  plant  within  the  ripening  seed  is  afforded  by  parasites  and  saprophytes 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  but  especially  by  Orchideae.  In  them  the  embryo  remains 
until  the  seed  is  ripe  as  a  small  round  body  consisting  sometimes  of  only  a  few 
cells,  without  any  external  differentiation  into  stem,  leaves,  and  root;  this  takes 
place  only  after  germination,  and  even  then  sometimes  quite  imperfecdy. 

Polyembryony  and  Parthtnogtntsis^ .  In  a  few  cases  polyerabryony,  that  is  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  embryo  in  a  single  seed,  has  been  found  to  occur  in 
Angiosperms,  but  it  is  brought  about  in  a  way  which  is  very  different  from  that 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  caused  in  Gymnosperms.  It  was  thought  by 
Hofmeister  that,  in  the  cases  which  he  investigated  (Funkia  carulea,  Scaiiota, 
Citrus),  &  number  of  oospheres  were  formed  in  the  parietal  protoplasm  of  the  embiyo- 
sac,  and  that  these  were  fertilised,  but  that  of  the  large  number  of  rudimentary 
embryos  thus  formed,  which  is  very  considerable  especially  in  Citrus,  only  a  few 
become  fully  developed.  [This  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Stras- 
bnrger,  and  be  has  fotmd  that  these  embryos  are  not  formed  from  oospheres,  but 
are  developed  as  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of  the  nucellus  which  bound  the  embryo- 
sac.  In  some  cases  {Funkia,  Nolhoscordum /ragrans,  Cilrus)  it  appeared  as  if  this 
adventitious  development  of  embryos  were  dependent  upon  the  fertilisation  of  the 
oosphere ;  a  development  of  an  embryo  from  the  oospore,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
ventitious development  of  embryos  from  the  nucellus,  was  only  observed  in  Ci/rus, 

Ccelebogyne  iUei/oh'a  has  long  been  known  as  a  plant  with  polyembryonic  seeds, 
and  It  has  been  observed  that  these  fertile  seeds  are  produced  without  pollination 
of  the  female  flower.  It  was  concluded  that  this  plant  was  an  instance  of  partheno- 
genesis, that  is,  of  the  development  of  an  embryo  from  an  unfertilised  oosphere. 
Strasburger  has  found  that  its  numerous  embryos  are  developed  adventitiously  in  the 
manner  described  above:  it  is  therefore  not  parthenogenetic] 

Development  of  the  Seed  and  Fruit.  While  the  endosperm  and  embryo  are 
becoming  perfectly  formed  in  the  embryo-sac,  growth  proceeds  not  only  in  the 
ovule  but  also  in  the  wall  of  the  ovary  that  encloses  it.     Since  the  testa  is  formed 


'  [HofmeiMer,  Die  Lehre  von  iler  Pflanzenzelle,  1867,  p.  114,— Braun,  Ueber  Parthenogenesis 
bei  PUbhwd,  Beiiiq  1837 ;  id.,  Ueber  Polyembtyonie  und  Keimung  von  CalibogyHt,  Berlin  i860, — 
BiauD  und  Hanstein,  Die  Parthanogenesis  der  CaMogjmt  ilicifotia,  in  Hanslein's  Botanische  Alihand- 
lungen.  111,  1877,— Strasburger,  Uebet  Beftuchtung  und  Zelltheilung,  1878.  See  also  the  section  on 
Parthenogenesis  in  Bool:  III.] 
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at  ihe  expense  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cellular  layers  of  the  ovular  integumenls ', 
and  presents  extreme  diversities  in  its  structure,  the  ovule,  together  with  its  conletrts 
which  have  resulted  from  fertilisation,  becomes  the  Seed  The  wall  of  the  ovary, 
the  placentae,  and  the  dissepiments,  not  only  increase  in  dimensions,  but  undergo 
the  most  various  changes  of  external  form  and  still  more  of  internal  slracture. 
Together  with  the  seeds  they  constitute  the  Fruit.  The  transformed  wall  of  the 
ovary  now  takes  the  name  of  Pericarp;  if  an  outer  epidermal  layer  is  specially 
differentiated  it  is  called  (he  Epicarp,  and  the  inner  portion  the  Endocarp ;  while  a 
third  layer,  the  Mesocarp,  frequently  lies  between  these  two.  A  number  of  typical 
kinds  of  fruit  are  distinguished  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  ovary  and  the 
structure  of  its  tissue  when  ripe,  the  nomenclature  of  which  will  be  given  intlhe 
isequel.  But  sometimes  the  long  series  of  deep-seated  changes  induced  by  fertilisa- 
tion extends  also  to  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  the  ovary,  and  even  to  some 
which  have  never  belonged  to  the  flower.  But  as  they  are  part  of  the  fruit  from 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  are  usually  associated  with  it  as  a  whole,  while 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  a  structure  of  this  kind  (such  as 
the  Fig,  Strawberry,  and  Mulberry)  may  be  termed  a  Pseudocarp. 

At  a  certain  period  either  the  fruit  together  with  its  seeds  becomes  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  or  the  seeds  alohe  separate  from  the  dehiscent  fruit;  and 
this  is  the  period  of  maturity.  In  many  species  the  whole  plant  dies  down  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  a  plant  of  this  description  is  termed  monotarpic  (bearing  fruit  only 
once).  Monocarpic  plants  may  be  distinguished  into  those  which  fructify  in  the 
first  period  of  vegetation  {annual  plants),  those  which  do  not  till  the  second  year 
{biennial  plants),  and  finally  not  till  after  several  or  a  large  number  of  periods  of 
vegetation  (monocarpic  perennial  plants,  as  Agave  americand).  Most  Angiosperms 
are  ho^^yer polycarpic ;  i.e.  the  vital  power  of  the  individual  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit;  the  plant  continues  to  grow' and  periodically  fructifies  afresh, 
or  is  polycarpic  and  perennial. 

I.  Tbi  Inflorticence'.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  to 
arise  singly  at  the  summit  of  the  primary  shoot  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  peculiarly 
developed  branch.;! fsCems  are  much  more  commonly  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  shoot  or  in  the  axils  of  its  foliage- leaves,  which  usually  bear  a  considerable 
number  of  flowers  and  are  distinguished  by  their  collective  form  from  the  rest  of  the 
vegetative  body;  In  polycarpic  plants  these  may  even  be  thrown  off  after  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  Such  a  system  of  branching  is  termed  an  Infioreicence.  The  habit  of  the 
inflorescence  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  number,  form,  and  size  of  the  flowers  which 
it  bears,  but  also  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  Ihe  branches  of  different  orders,  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  development  of  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  the  branches 
spring.    These  leaves  are  generally  much  simpler  in  fomi  and  smaller  than  the  foMage- 

'  [From  the  very  extensive  recent  literature  on  the  stnicture  and  development  of  the  seed-coals 
Ihe  following  may  be  cited  :  Lohde,  Ueb.  d.  EntwicUelungsgeschichle  und  den  Bau  einigcr  Samen- 
schalen.Schenk'sMillheilungen,  II,  1875. — Sempolowski,  Beitr.i.  Kennt,  des  Baues  der  Samenscbale, 
Leipsig,  1S74. — H^elmaier,  Ueb.  Ban  und  Enlwickelung  einiger  Cuticulargebilde,  Jahrb.  f,  wiss, 
Bol.  IX.  1874.— Chalin,  Le  dev.  de  I'ovule  et  de  In  graine,  Ann.  de  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  5,  t.  XIX,  1874.— 
von  Hohnel.  Morphol.  Unters.  iib.  die  Samenschalen  der  Cucuibitaceea,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad, 
LXXIII,  1876.— Haberiandt,  Enlwick.  und  Bau  der  Samenschale  von  Pioiwixj,  ihid.  LXXV,  1877.] 

'  [See  also  Eichler.  Btilthendiagramme,  I,  and  Asa  Gray,  Structural  Botany,  1880.] 
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leaves ;  frequently  coloured  (i.  e.  not  green)  or  altogether  colourless.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished as  Hypsophyllary  Leaves  or  Braeti;  and  in  this  term  are  frequently  included 
the  small  leaves  which  spring  Irom  the  pedicels  and  which  often  have  no  axillary  shoots 
(Bractealei).  Leaves  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  entirely  absent  from  the  inflorescence 
or  from  certain  parts  of  it ;  the  ultimate  floral  axes  or  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  then 
not  axillary,  as  in  AroideK,  Crueiferx,  &c, 
■  A  large  number  of  different  forms  of  inflorescence  may  arise  by  the  combination 

in  different  ways  of  the  determining  characters  already  mentioned.  Each  form  is 
constant  in  the  same  species,  and  is  oflcn  characteristic  of  a  whole. genus  or  family  ; 
hence  the  form  of  the  inflorescence  often  not  only  determines  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
but  is  also  of  value  to  its  systematic  classilicAtion. 

The  most  convenient  basis  for  the  clai^lfication  of  the  forms  of  inflorescence  is  the 
mode  of  branching.  This  is  less  variable  than  the  other  features,  and  can  be  referred 
to  a  few  types;  it  also  affords  distinctive  characters  for  the  principal  groups,  whirh 
might  then  be  further  sub-divided  according  to  the  leng'h  and  thickness  of  the  separate 
axes  and  other  points. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  branching,  the  first  point  to  observe  is  that  every 
inflorescence  originates  from  the  normal  terminal  branching  of  a  growing  axis ;  the 
mode  of  branching  is  always  monopodlal  in  Angiosperms  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 
mentioned  under  Division  14:  l.f.  the  branches  arise  laterally  beneath  the  apex  of 
the  growing  mother-shoot.  If  the  leaves  on  this  shoot  (the  bracts)  are  conspicuously 
developed,  the  lateral  axes  arise  in  their  axils;  if  they  are  inconspicuous  or  abortive,  th: 
lateral  axes  of  the  inflorescence  are  not  indeed  axillary,  but  their  mode  of  branching  and 
growth  remain  the  sanje  as  if  the  bracts  were  present ;  and  It  is  usual,  in  framing  the 
divisions,  not  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  circumstance  {see  p.  176).  But  the  presence  of 
bracts  is  of  great  practical  value,  since  it  assists  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  mode  of 
branching  even  in  the  m;iture  inflorescence,  inasmuch  as  the  axillary  shoot  is  always 
lateral.  When  the  bracts  are  absent  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  a  lateral 
from  a  primary  axis,  since  the  former  often  grows  as  vigorously  as  the  latter,  or  even 
more  so.  In  Section  34  of  the  chapter  on  General  Morphology  (p.  169  ei  leq.)  the 
principles  have  been  laid  down  according  to  which  the  various  systems  of  branching 
may  be  generally  classified;  these  will  serve  also  in  every  respect  for  inflorescences, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  characters  of  the  larger  groups  in  the  following  classifica- 
tion. Of  the  great  number  of  separate  forms  of  inflorescence  only  the  more  common 
ones,  a  nomenclature  for  which  b  already  provided  In  systematic  botauy,  will  be 
enumerated '. 

A.  BaoemoBe  (monopodlal).  Centripetal,  or  Tndefinlte  ^floreBoenoea,  in  the 

widest  sense  of  the  terms,  result  from  the  primary  axis  or  rachls  of  the  branching  system 
producing  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  lateral  shoots  in  acropetal  succession ;  the 
capacity  for  development  of  each  lateral  shoot  being  smaller,  or  at  least  not  greater, 
than  that  of  the  portion  of  the  primary  axis  which  lies  above  it, 

a.  Spicaie  Infienstmeet  ar^se  when  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  do  not  branch 
and  are  all  floral  axes ;  the  rachis  terminates  with  or  without  a  flower, 
(a)  Spicate  Inflorescences  with  elongated  rachis:^ 

1.  The  Spike:  Flowers  sessile;  rachis  slender  (as  in  some  Grasses). 

I,  TbtSpadix:  Flowers  sessile  ;  rachis  thick  and  fleshy,  usually  enveloped 

in  a  large  spathe  ;  bracts  generally  undeveloped  (Aroidei). 
J.  The  Raceme.-  Flowers  distinctly  stalked  (c.j'.  Cruciferas,  without  bracts; 
Berberii,  Menyantbts,  Campanula,  rachis  terminating  in  a  flower). 

'  Compare  the  dissimikr  descriptions  in  Ascherson's   Flora  of   the   Proi-ince   Brandenburg, 
Berlin,  l86t,  and  in  Hofmeisler's  Allgemcine  Morpholi^ie,  J  7. 
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O)  Spicate  inflorescences  with  abbreviated  rachis:— 

4.  Tbt  Capiluimn :  Rachis  conical  or  tubular,  or  even  hollowed  out  like  a 

cup;  flowers  sessile;  bracts  frequently  absent  (Compositte,  Dipsa- 
cacei). 

5.  ne  Simple  Umbel:  Flowers  stalked  and  springing  from  a  very  short 

rachis  (r.^.  the  Ity), 

i.  Paaieled  Itffierescetuti  arise  when  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  again  branch 

and  produce  axes  of  the  second  and  higher  orders ;  every  axis  or  only  those 

of  the  last  order  may  terminate  in  a  flower;  the  capacity  for  development 

usually  decreases  from  below  upwards  both  on  the  lateral  and  on  the  pri- 

(a)  Panided  Inflorescences  with  elongated  axes; — 

6.  Ihe  true  Panicle :  Axes  and  pedicels  elongated  (Crambe,  Grape-vine). 

7.  Tfc  Compound  Panicle  made  up  ^  Spikei:  The  elongated  lateral  axes 

bear  sessile  flowers  (Veratrtim,  Spiraa  Arvnc\a,  the  '  ears '  of  Wheat, 
Rye,  &c.). 
(0)  Panicled  Inflorescences  with  abbreviated  axes : — 

8.  Compact  tpike-like  Panicle:  The  very  short  lateral  axes  are  arranged 

on  an  elongated  primary  rachis  (the  'ears'  of  Barley,  Alapecurut, 
&c.). 

9.  The  Compmmd  Vmhel :  The  very  short  rachis  bears  a  densely  compact 

mnbel  of  secondary  (partial)  umbels  usually  with  long  stalks  {tf. 
No.  5) ;  if  the  compound  umbel  is  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  leaves 
this  is  called  the  Jtmolucre ;  a  similar  whorl  surrounding  the  secondary 
umbe!  is  an  Imieluccl  (secondary  involucre) ;  one  or  both  may  be 
absent;  (most  Umbelliferz). 

B.  CTinoae,  Centrlftical,  or  Definite  InfloreBoenoes  result  firom  the  primary 
axis  branching  beneath  the  lirst  flower  in  such  a  manner  that  each  lateral  axis  itself 
terminates  in  a  flower,  after  producing  one  or  more  lateral  axes  of  a  second  order  which 
in  their  turn  terminate  in  flowers  and  continue  the  system  in  this  manner;  the  develop- 
ment of  each  lateral  shoot  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  primary  axis  beyond  the  point  of 
origin  (see  Figs.  13^-136.  PP-  "7B-"8o)- 

a.  Cymase  Infiorescencti  wtbmt  a  Pteud-axii :  Two  or  more  lateral  axes  are  de- 
veloped beneath  each  flower,  terminating  in  flowers ;  lateral  axes  of  a  higher 
order  continuing  the  system  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  The  Antbela :  An  indefinite  number  of  lateral  axes  are  produced  on 

each  axis,  and  overtopping  the  primary  axis  develope  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  entire  inflorescence  does  not  acquire  any  definite 
shape  {f.g,  Jwicut  lamprotarpui,  tenuii,  aljamij,  and  GererJi,  Ltnaila 
ntittoroia,  &e.').  The  anLhela  of  these  genera,  as  well  as  oi Scirput 
and  Cyperui,  exhibits  a  number  of  different  transitional  forms  to  the 
panicle  and  even  to  the  spike,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  formation 
of  cymose  inflorescences  with  pseud-axes,  e.g.  in  Junciu  biifoniui. 
The  inflorescence  of  Spirtra  Ulmaria  is  included  in  this  form  by 
myself  and  others. 

1 1.  7be  Cymoie  Umbel :  A  whorl  of  three  or  more  equal  axes  springs  from 

Ihe  primary  one,  secondary  whorls  of  lateral  axes  being  again  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  the  process  being  then  again  repeated  (see 
Fig.  148),    The  whole  system  resembles  a  true  umbel  in  habit; 


'  Compare  the  carefnl  descriplion  by  Bachenia  in  Jahrb.  ftir  wisseosch.  Bot.  IV,  p.  393  M  if;. 
and  PI.  a8-30. 
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verjr  good  examples  are  afforded  by  several  species  of  Eufhorbia, 
especially  E.  Laifyrii  and  Mmtopia.     This  form  of  cyme  is  not 
essentially  distinct   from   the  next,  and   in  the  highest  orders  of 
branching  commonly  passes  into  it ;  in  Periplota  graea,  for  example, 
even  in  the  first  ramification. 
■  a.  The  Dichaiium ;  Each  primary  axis  terminating  in  a  flower  produces 
a  pair  of  opposite  or  neariy  opposite  lateral  axes,  which  in  their  turn 
produce  pairs  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.    The  whole  system 
appears  as  if  composed  of  biftircations,  especially  after  the  older 
flowers  have  fallen  off;  as  \n  Eupborb'us,  many  Sileneae, some Labiatx, 
&c.    The  dichasium  easily  passes,  in  the  first  or  a  succeeding  order 
of  lateral  axes,  into  a  sympodial  mode  of  development, 
b.  Cymase  Infloretcences  vi'ttb  a   Pitod-axU  (Sympodial  Infteriscencis).     Each   axis 
which  terminates  in  a  flower  bears  only  one  lateral  axis  of  the  next  order. 
The  basal  portions  of  the  consecutive  orders  of  axes  may  Me  more  or  less  in 
a  straight  line,  and  may  become  thicker  than  the  flower-stalk  (above  the 
branching).     A  pseud-axis  or  sympodium  may  thus  become  either  straight  or 
curved  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  the  flowers  appearing  to  be 
produced  on  it  as  lateral  shoots  (see  Fig.  t}6,  A,  B,  D,  p.  180).    If  the  sym- 
podium is  clearly  developed,  it  resembles  a  spike  or  raceme,  from  which 
however  it  is  easily  distinguished  when  bracts  are  present  by  their  bdog 
apparently  opposite  to  the  flowers  (as  in  Heliantbemum) ;   bat  displacement 
not  unfrequently  causes  it  to  assume  a  different  form  (as  in  Sedum), 

I  J.  Tbe  Vailatcral  Uelicawi  Cyme  (Bostryx)  is  a  sympodial  cyme  in  which 
the  median  plane  of  each  of  the  successive  axes  which  constitute  the 
system  is  always  situated  on  the  same  side,  whether  right  or  left, 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  one  (see  Fig.  136,  D) ;  as  for  instance, 
in  tbe  primary  branches  of  the  inflorescence  of  Hemtrocallit  fulva 
and  Jlmra,  and  in  the  partial  inflorescences  of  Hyptr'uum  perforatum 
which  are  themselves  arranged  in  a  panicle.  (Hofmeister.) 
14.  Tbe  Um/ateral  Scorpioid  Cyme  (Cicinnus)  Is  one  in  which  the  successive 
axes  arise  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  preceding  one 
(Fig.  ij6  A),  as  In  Heliantbemum,  Droitra,  Tradescaniia,  and  Stilla 
bifalia,  (Hofmeister.)  The  inflorescence  ai  Ecbrveria  belongs  also 
to  this  kind  of  originally  monopodial  sympodium ;  the  mature  cyme 
has  a  pseud-axis  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  opposite  the 
leaves.  While  the  summit  of  each  successive  axis  is  converted  into 
a  flower,  a  lateral  axis  arises  in  the  axil  of  the  subtending  leaf.  This 
lateral  axis  developes  further,  forms  a  new  leaf  in  a  plane  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  last,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  flower, 
while  a  lateral  axis  appears  in  the  axil  of  its  leaf  which  continues 
the  development ;  the  leaf  which  arises  on  this  axis  is  in  the  same 
plane  as  tbe  last  but  one.  (Kraus.) 

The  inflorescences  of  the  Boraginex  and  Solanacese  differ  both  in  their  mode  of 
development  and  in  their  external  appearance  from  the  plan  described  in  Bb.  Kaufmann 
has  already  stated'  that  the  inflorescence  of  some  Boraginex  is  the  result  of  repeated 

'  Kaufmann,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  p.  886  {and  Nouv.  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Nat.  de  Moscow, 
XIII,  p.  348).  [Kaufmaun'B  observations  have  been  contimied  by  Warming  (RamitiatCiDn  des 
Phan^rogames,  1871),  by  Pedersen  (Bot.  Tidskrift,  1873),  and  by  Kraus  (Bol.  Zeilg.  1871)  in  so 
far  as  biacleate  scoipioid  cymes  are  concerned.  (See  also  Wydlcr,  Zar  Morpb.  d,  dicbolomen 
Bliidienslande,  Jahrb.  f.  niss.  Bot.  XI,  1878).  Wamiing  considers  that  dichotomy  also  occurs  in 
naked  scorpioid  cymes,  but  Kmus  states  that  these  are  mmopodiat,  and  Warming  admits  that  lateral 
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dichotomy  of  the  apex  of  an  axillary  bud;  and  Kraus  has  also  shown  that  the  leafless 
inflorescence  of  Heliolnfmm  and  Mjojotu  is  a  monopodium,  at  all  events  when  luxu- 
riant. A  thick  and  flattened  vegetative  cone  developes  two  alternate  rows  of  flowers 
on  ill  tipper  lUr ;  on  this  side  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  primary  axis  is  at  Rrst 
stronger;  and  the  younger  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  consequently  rolled  with  its  apex 
downwards  in  a  circinate  manner.  An  inflorescence  which  is  formed  in  this  manner, 
as  will  he  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said,  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a 
scorpioid  cyme,  but  corresponds  rather  to  a  raceme  or  spike  which  bears  flowers  only 
on  one  side  of  its  rachis.  The  leafy  scorpioid  cymes  of  Aacbuta,  Cerinthe,  Borago, 
and  Hyoicjamui  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  dichotomous  branching;  a  leaf 
which  stands  on  the  primary  axis  ending  in  a  flo«er  bears  in  its  axil  a  vegetative  cone 
which  is  at  first  hemispherical;  this  becomes  broader  and  dichotomises  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  one  of  the  bifurcations  becomes  a  flower,  the  other 
bears  a  new  leaf  at  right  angles  to  the  last,  and  forms  a  dichotomy  above  it  as  before. 
The  planes  of  dichotomy  therefore  cros^  one  another  at  right  angles;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  leaves  always  stand  between  the  sympodial  axis  and  the  flower.  Lateral 
displacements  of  the  leaves  begin  at  the  second  division  and  continue  afterwards. 

According  to  Kraus  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sympodial  inflorescences  of  Ompba- 
lodfs  and  Solatium  nigrum  are  the  result  of  dlchototnous  or  of  lateral  branching.  On 
the  side  of  ihe  primary  axis  which  becomes  a  flower  a  leafless  lateral  axis  arises  which 
continues  to  branch,  and  the  right  and  left  lateral  axes  of  which  are  alternately  trans- 
formed into  flowers.  Kraus  entertains  a  similar  doubt  respecting  weak  inflorescences 
of  Myetotii  and  Heliotropium  (-vide  lupra). 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  within  an  inflorescence  which 
consists  of  several  orders  of  axes  there  may  be  produced  not  only  different  forms 
of  one  section,  but  forms  belonging  to  both  sections  {A  and  B),  mixed  inflorescences 
being  thus  formed.  Thus,  for  example,  a  panicle  may  form  dichasia  in  its  last  ramifi- 
cations (as  in  some  species  of  Silene) ;  a  dichasium  may  bear  capltula  (e.g.  Silpbirim), 
or  even  in  its  flrst  branches  or  in  those  of  a  higher  order  may  pass  into  a  helicoid 
or  scorpioid  cyme  (as  in  Caryophyllei,  Malvaceie,  Solanacese,  Linacei,  Cynancbum, 
Gagta,  Hemerocallii,  &c,).  The  mode  of  branching  of  the  inflorescence  is  in  most 
cases  different  from  that  of  the  vegetative  stem.  Not  unfrequentiy  it  passes  abruptly 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  often  through  intermediate  modes  of  branching. 

In  the  older  systems  of  nomenclature  a  number  of  other  terms  are  given  to  various 
forms  of  inflorescence,  such  as  glomerulus,  corymb,  &c. ;  but  they  all  designate  merely 
the  habit  or  external  form  of  the  system,  and  must  be  referred,  in  a  scientific  description, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  or  to  combinations  of  them. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Change  in  tbt  Mode  of  Branching  accompanying  the  transition 
from  the  vegetative  to  the  floral  region  of  a  shoot,  Warming  gives  some  very  valuable 
information  in  his  Recherehes  sur  la  ramification  des  Phanerogames  (Kopenhagen  1871), 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  numerous  cases  of  extra- axillary  branching  in  in- 
florescences can  be  referred  to  axillary  branching  as  the  typical  mode.  He  lays  it  down 
that  the  axillary  branch  with  the  corresponding  leaf  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  one 

branching  usually  takes  place  in  weak  infloiescences.  Goebel  (Arh.  d.  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiinburg,  11. 
1880)  finds  not  bniy  that  Kraus'  account  of  the  development  of  the  inflorescenc:  of  Myraoiis  and  of 
Hflioiro/ium  isaccurale,  but  thai  il  applies  also  to  that  of  Symphylum  afficinali.Anrhusa,  Cerinihe,  Borago. 
Cynoglosium,  Echium  vulgart,  Liihosptrmtim  aniensi,  and  Caryaiopka  iimptnirtns ;  the  development  of 
the  flowers  is  lateral  also  in  Hyorcynmas  nigir,  Klugia  Noioniaaa,  and  in  Helianlhtmum.  Goebel's  con- 
clusions have  been  combated  byCelakovsky  {Flora.  18S0).  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  dichotomous 
and  lateral  branching  are  not  absolutely  distinct  forms,  but  that  Ihey  are  connected  by  iatermediale 
conditions,  so  that  they  gradually  merge  one  into  the  other,  (See  also  Henslow,  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Eo-called  Scorpioid  Cyme,  Trans,  Linn,  Soc.,  1880;  and  the  Hbtory  of  the  Scorpioid  Cyme, 
Joutn,  of  BoUny,  1881.)] 
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part  of  which — the  leaf,— or  the  other  part — the  branch,— may  be  developed  earlier 
than  the  other  or  dmultaneously  with  it,  or  more  or  less  completely  than  it.  It  is 
evident  in  the  vegetative  region  that  the  subtending  leaf  always  arises  first,  and  de- 
velopes  more  actively,  to  begin  with  at  any  rate,  than  the  corresponding  branch  which 
only  becomes  apparent  when  one  or  more  young  leaves  have  arisen  above  the  leaf 
in  question.  (Figs.  119,  iji.)  In  many  inflorescences  the  development  of  the  leaf 
precedes  that  of  the  axillary  branch  by  a  much  shorter  interval,  as  in  the  spiLes  and 
racemes  of  Amorfba,  Sallx,  Rudheck'ut,  Lttpinut,  Feroitka,  Digitalii,  Orthii,  Dilpbiniam. 
In  the  development  of  other  inflorescences  the  axillary  branches  are  formed  immediately 
after  their  subtending  leaves,  so  that  no  rudimentary  leaf  intervenes  between  the  ape« 
of  the  shoot  and  the  youngest  axillary  branch  {Plan/ago,  Orcbii,  Epipacib),  Sometimes 
leaf  and  branch  arise  simultaneously,  as  in  the  Graminex,  Cyt'iiui,  Trifolitim,  Orcbii, 
Plantago,  Ribei.  Or  again,  the  axillary  branch  is  formed  first,  before  its  subtending 
leaf,  in  which  case  the  leaf  attains  only  a  slight  development,  its  presence  being  merely 
indicated  as  in  Shymbrium,  Brasiica  and  other  Cruciferz,  Umbelliferz,  jlnlbcmii, 
yaUriana,  Asclepiadez,  -Bryonia,  Caeumii.  Or  the  subtending  leaf  may  not  make  its 
appearance  at  all,  and  no  bracts  are  developed,  as  in  many  Cruciferx  (Fig.  iji), 
Compositic,  GraminesE,  Umbelliferse,  Fapilionacez,  Cucuri>itacea:,  Asperifo liege,  Solanea:, 
Hydrophyllex,  Saxifrages,  Potamogetonea.  In  all  these  inflorescences  the  youngest 
buds  are  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  parent  shout  than  any  foliar  organs  in  so  far  as  these 
have  been  developed,  but  the  branching  must  not  on  this  account  be  regarded  as 
dichotomous,  A  dichotomy  of  the  parent  shoot  only  takes  place  when  a  vigorous 
branch  is  developed  so  near  to  the  apex  that  a  continuation  of  the  direction  of  grovrth  of 
the  shoot  is  rendered,  impossible,  its  apex  apparently  dividing  into  two  or  more  apices. 
According  to  Warming  this  is  the  case  in  HyJrecbarii,  Falliineriii,  the  Asclepiadese,  the 
scorpioid  cymes  of  the  Solanez,  Asperifoliez,  Hydrophylleae,  Cistacez,  and  many 
Cucurbitacex.  This  tendency  to  dichotomise  shown  by  plants  the  vegetative  parts  of 
which  branch  in  a  lateral  axillary  manner  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  suppression 
of  the  development  of  leaves  in  the  inflorescences,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  tendrils  of  yjtit  and  Cucurbita,  on  which  the  development  of  leaves  is  rudimentary, 
exhibit  the  same  tendency. 

The  axillary  branches  of  the  vegetative  region  are  usually  so  placed  that  they  arise 
both  from  the  basis  of  the  leaf  and  from  the  tissue  of  the  stem ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  branch  is  entirely  transferred  to  the  stem  and  becomes  isolated  from  the 
le;^.  In  the  floral  region,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  axillary 
branch  (the  inflorescence)  arises  solely  from  the.leaf,,as  in  Rippuris  (Fig.  tig),  Amarfba, 
Saltx  rugricani^  If^  however,  the  subtending  leaf  (bract)  is  developed  later  than  the  axil- 
lary branch  (inflorescence),  it  may  arise  from  it,  so  that  the  leaf  has  no  direct  connection 
with  the  parent  shoot,  but  appears  to  be  the  first  lowest  leaf  of  the  lateral  branch  ;  this 
is  the  case,  according  to  Warming,  in  Anlbemii,  Siiymbrium,  UmbellifersE,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  in  Fapilionacex,  Orchidez,  Valerianex,  and  others.  These  relations  are  usually 
evident  at  the  earliest  stage  of  development,  but  frequently  the  subtending  leaf  is  found 
upon  the  axillary  branch  in  the  mature  condition,  as  in  Tbeiium  tbracteatum,  Samelut 
Valeranili,  Boraginex,  Solanez,  Crassulacex,  Sfiraa,  Loranthacez,  Ipomma  bma  nax. 
Agave  americana,  Ruta,  Patiunis,  Tilia  (in  which  this  applies  to  the  large  bract  of  the 
inflorescence),  and  others,  k 

3.  Number  and  Relati-vc  Position  (^  the  Parti  ijf  the  Flower^.  Just  as  the  forms  of 
branching  of  the.  inflorescence  are  usually  different  from  those  of  the  vegetative  stem, 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  Angiosperms  is  also  usually  different  on  the  shoot  which 
constitutes  the  flower  from  that  on  other  parts  of  the  same  plant.  The  cessation  of 
the  apical  growth  of  the  receptacle,  its  great  increase  in  breadth,  or  even  hollowing  out, 
before  and  during  the  time  when  the  perianth  and  the  sexual  organs  are  being  formed, 

■  [See  Eichler,  Bliilhendiagramme.] 
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influences  their  order  of  succession  and  their  divergence  from  one  another.  But  since, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  variation  of  the  other  relations  of  term,  the  true 
position  of  the  floral  leaves  varies  but  little — though  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  determine 
—the  knowledge  of  this  position  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  the 
affinities  of  the  species,  and  hence  for  purposes  of  classilication.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  we  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  the  abortion  of  individual  members 
which  is  here  of  so  common  occurrence,  the  multiplication  of  the  parts  which  take  place 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  their  branching  and  cohesion. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  description  of  these  relationships,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
certain  terms  and  methods  of  description. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  denote  the  position  of  all  the  parts  of  a  flower 
with  respect  to  the  mother-aiis  of  the  floral  shoot.  For  this  pu:70se  the  side  of  the 
Bower  which  faces  the  mother-axis  is  termed  the  paturior,  that  which  is  most  remote 
from  it  the  anterior  side.  If  a  plane  be  imagined  to  divide  the  flower  longitudinally  from 
front  to  back,  and  to  include  the  primary  axis  of  the  flower  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mother-shoot,  this  is  the  mrJian  flant  of  the  ffower,  dividing  it  into  a  right  and  a  left 
half.  Floral  leaves,  as  well  as  ovules  and  placentae,  which  are  bisected  longitudinally 
by  the  median  plane,  are  said  to  have  a  median  position,  either  posterior  or  anterior. 
If  another  plane  is  now  imagined  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  also  including  the  axis 
of  the  flower,  it  may  be  termed  the  lateral  plant;  this  plane  divides  the  flower  into  a 
posterior  and  an  anterior  half,  and  parts  which  are  longitudinally  bisected  by  it  are 
precisely  lateral.  The  two  planes  which  bisect  the  right  angle  between  the  median 
and  the  lateral  planes  may  be  called  diagonal  planei,  and  the  parts  which  are  bisected  by 
them  be  said  to  have  a  diagonal  position.  Flowers  usually  have  some  of  their  fforal 
organs  placed  exactly  posteriorly  or  anteriorly,  not  so  commonly  exactly  right  and 
left  or  exactly  diagonally;  but  usually  other  additional  terms  must  be  used,  such  as 
obliquely  posterior  or  obliquely  anterior. 

Ifnext  the  portion  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  with  respect  to  one  another  be  ex- 
amined,  their  arrangement,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  either  ipiral  or  ■verticillale. 

Flowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  their  parts  are  comparatively  rare,  and  appar- 
ently occur  only  in  certain  orders  of  Dicotyledons  (Ranunculacez,  Nymphzaceae, 
Magnoliaceae,  and  CalycanthacexJ.  Braun  has  termed  such  ffowers  aejel'u,  when  the 
transition  from  one  foliar  series  to  another,  as  from  calyx  to  corolla  or  from  corolla 
to  stamens,  does  not  coincide  with  a  definite  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  {as 
Nymphzaceae  and  Heilihonu  Bdorui) ;  btmitycUc  when  it  does  so  coincide.  This  latter  term 
may  also  be  employed  when  some  of  the  foliar  structures  are  actually  cyclic  (verticillate), 
others  spiral,  as  in  Ranunculus,  where  the  calyx  and  corolla  form  two  alternating  whorls, 
followed  by  the  stamens  and  carpels  arranged  spirally.  Parts  which  have  a  spiral 
arrangement  sometimes  occur  in  definite  numbers,  more  often  in  larger  indeflnite 
numbers. 

When  on  the  other  hand  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  whorls,  the  number 
of  the  whorls,  as  well  as  that  of  the  members  of  each  whorl,  is  constant  in  the  same 
species,  and  within  larger  or  smaller  circles  of  aflinity '.     When  the  number  of  members 


'  [The  number  of  whorls  u  >  flower  may  vary  very  widely,  from  one  (Cam)  to  liAeen  or  sixteen 
(Ajuiltgia).  In  some  cases  the  calyx,  corolla,  anditecium,  and  gynxceum  each  consists  of  a  ungle 
whorl,  so  that  the  flower  has  four  whorls.  More  commonly,  however,  one  or  other  of  these  series 
consists  of  more  than  one  whorl.  This  is  most  freqaeiilty  the  case  in  the  androecium,  so  much  so  in 
fact  that  it  is  customary  to  rt^ard  the  typical  flower  as  containing  two  whorls  of  stamens  r  in  nn 
isomerous  flower,  if  the  stamens  are  in  a  single  whorl  it  is  said  to  be  itoiltmonaus,  if  in  two  whorls 
diploUtmOHOH,  and  so  on.  The  calyx  often  consists  of  more  than  one  whorl  (Menispcrmacea;, 
Berberidacoe),  and  in  most  tetramerous  flowers  (CrucifeRe.  Onngiaces)  it  is  composed  of  two 
decussating  dimcerous  whods.  More  rarely  the  corolla  consists  of  more  than  one  whorl ;  ii 
of  this  occur  in  the  Fumaiiacea:,  Bcrbeiidacez,  Papaveiace^,  Menispermacex.  A  gynieceum  of  tv 
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of  each  whorl  is  the  same,  and  those  belonging  to  the  different  whorls  are  placed  one  over 
another  so  as  to  form  orthostichies,  I  adopt  Payer's  expression  of  saperpatid  (instead 
of  the  ordinary  one  of 'opposite').  When  the  stameqs  are  superposed  on  the  calyx  or 
corolla,  they  arc  termed  respectively  anlbepolem  and  antipetaloui ;  if  the  members  of  a 
whorl  fall  between  the  median  lines  of  those  of  the  next  whorl  above  or  below,  the 
whorls  arc  alitnate.  When  the  number  of  members  is  the  same  in  each  whor),  they  are 
s-iid  to  be  immtraut,  when  this  is  not  the  case  btteromrroui ;  and  Braun  calls  those  flowers 
eucjciic  in  which  the  members  of  all  the  whorls  are  equal  in  number  and  alternate.  It 
also  happens  however  that  members  of  the  same  kind  arise  subsequently  between  those 
of  a  whorl  already  formed ;  as,  for  instance,  five  later  stamens  between  the  five  earlier 
ones  in  DUtamitat  Fraxhulla  (Fig.  414),  and  probably  in  many  eucyclic  flowers  with  ten 
stamens.  Members  subsequently  introduced  in  this  manner  into  a  whorl  may  be  called 
inttrfoied.     (For  further  details,'irWf  iTifra.) 

The  consideration  of  the  number  uf  the  parts  of  the  flower  cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  their  relative  position.  But  before  entering  more  minutely  upon  this  subject,  the 
construction  of  the  Floral  Diagram  must  be  described. 

The  Floral  Diagram  fa  constructed  differently  according  t< 
to  serve.  Some  treat  it  as  a  somewhat  tree  drawing  of  an  i 
the  flower,  and  indicate  on  it  not  merely  the  number  and  position,  but  approKimatety 
the  form,  size,  xstivation,  cohesion,  &c.  of  its  parts.  This  purpose  is  however  clearly 
best  attained  by  preparing  as  accurate  drawings  as  possible  of  actual  transverse  sections 
of  the  flower-bud,  which  will  then  also  contain  much  that  would  be  superfluous  for 
observations  of  a  certain  kind.  But  if  it  is  merely  required  to  represent  the  number  and 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  as  easy  as  possible  the 
comparison  in  this  respect  of  a  number  of  flowers,  it  is  best  to  disregard  all  other 
peculiarities,  and  to  adopt  one  and  the  same  plan  for  all  diagrams,  and  that  as  simple  as 
possible,  so  as  to  represent  nothing  but  the  variations  in  the  relationships  of  number  and 
position.  This  is  the  only  purpose  kept  in  view  in  the  diagrams  given  in  the  rentainder 
of  this  work,  of  which  Figs,  406-408  may  serve  for  the  present  as  examples.  They  are 
constructed  according  to  the  rule  already  given  on  p.  188 ;  the  dot  above  the  diagram 
always  represents  the  position  of  the  mother-axis  of  the  flower ;  and  the  lower  U  there- 
fore the  anterior  part.  Although  mere  dots  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  perfectly  the 
number  and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  difierent  signs  have  nevertheless  been 

rarely  more,  nhorls  is  found  in  many  Butomacece  and  AliEmacese  ;  usually  when  the  number  of  the 
car|ieU  is  great  they  are  orranged  spirally.  When  the  members  of  a  series  (calyx,  corolla,  etc.)  are 
in  one  whorl,  the  series  is  said  to  be  ntonocyclit;  if  in  more  than  one,  di-,  tricyclic,  etc.;  if  in  many, 
folytyclic. 

In  isostemonous  flowers  it  tVeqnently  occurs  that  the  stamens  are  antipetalous,  as  in  AmpelidcEe, 
Rbamnacex,  Flunibagijiaces,  PrimulacAe.  This  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  abortion  of  an  eilerior 
whorl  of  antisepalouB  stamens,  an  assumption  which  is  based  either  on  the  presence  of  a  whorl  of 
Etanitnodes  in  the  place  of  the  missing  stameus,  or  on  the  presence  of  two  whorls  of  stamens  in 
allied  Oidets. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happens  in  a  diplostemonoos  flower  that  the  stamens  of  the  outer  whorl  ore 
antipetalous  {UnmafUhis,  Rulo,  Diclanmui  (Fig.  414).  Pjrola,  Monolropa,  Chrymspltmuni.  EpUMum, 
(Enollitra,  Fzichtia,  GeraniaceK,  Zygophyllace^,  Crassulaceie,  Ericacefc,  Rhodoracear,  etc) ;  when 
this  is  the  case  the  andnrciom  is  said  to  be  obdiplatlemonous ;  the  carpels  are  superposed  on  the 
stamens  of  the  outer  whorl,  and  therefore  also  on  the  petals.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
obdiplostemony  is  that  given  by  Celakovsky  (Flora,  1875),  though,  as  we  shall  see  below  (note,  p. 
606),  it  cannot  be  applied  in  all  cases :  according  to  him  the  ataminal  whorls  arise  in  regular  acropetal 
succession,  the  antisepalons  stamens  being  developed  first,  as  in  direct  diploslemony;  the  anlipetalous 
stamens  are  developed  internally  to  the  others  but  become  gradually  displaced  outwards,  so  that  they 
appear  either  to  lie  in  the  same  whorl  as  the  antisepalous  stamens  or  externally  to  them.  This  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  'interposition'  menlioned  above.  (For  further  details  on  these  points  tee  Gray's 
Structural  Botany,  and  Eichler's  Bliithendiagramme.)] 
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chosen  for  the  various  separate  organs,  in  order  to  render  the  explanation  more  readily 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  leaves  of  the  perianth  are  represented  by  arcs  of  a  circle,  a  kind 
of  nud-rib  being  indicated  on  each  of  the  outer  whorl  of  these,  or  calyx,  merely  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  from  the  inner  whorl.  The  sign  chosen  for  the  stamens 
resembles  a  transverse  section  of  an  anther,  but  without  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
pollen-sacs  or  of  their  mode  of  dehiscence  whether  Inwardly  or  outwardly.  When  the 
stamens  are  branched,  this  is  indicated  by  the  signs  being  grouped,  as  in  Fig.  408,  where 
the  five  groups  correspond  to  five  branched  staminal  leaves.  The  gynseceum  is  treated 
as  a  simplified  transverse  section  of  the  ovary,  since  it  is  thus  most  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  parts;  the  marks  within  the  loculi  of  the  ovary  indicate  ihe  ovules, 
which  however  are  only  represented  in  those  cases  where  their  actual  position  can  be 
expressed  by  so  simple  a  plan.  The  size,  farm,  and  cohesion  of  the  separate  parts  are 
not  taken  into  account  at  all.  Tlie  construction  of  these  diagrams  Is  based  partly  on 
careful  investigations  of  my  own,  but  chiefly  on  the  studies  of  Payer  in  the  history  of 
development  (Organogenic  de  la  fleur),  as  well  as  on  the  descriptions  of  other  authors 
(OdII,  Eichler',  and  Braun). 

1  draw  a  distinction  between  emfirual  and  ibeoretical  diagrams.  The  empirical  dia- 
gram only  represents  the  relative  number  and  position  of  the  parts,  just  as  a  careful 
observation  shows  them  in  the  flower ;  but  if  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  places 
where  members  are  suppressed — which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  history  of 
development  and  by  comparison  with  allied  species,  especially  if  it  points  out  relationships 


which  are  entirely  the  result  of  theoretical  considerations — I  call  it  a  theoretical  diagram. 
If  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  diagrams  shows  that,  although  empirically  different, 
they  nevertheless  yield  the  same  theoretical  diagram,  this  common  theoretical  diagram 
-  may  be  termed  the  type  or  typical  diagram  according  to  which  they  are  all  constructed. 
I  consider  the  careful  determination  of  such  types  an  important  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  may  be  extremely  useful  in  the  classification  of  Angiosperms.  When  the  type  has 
once  been  ascertained,  the  theoretical  diagrams  wljch  correspond  to  it  may  be  treated 
a,"i  derivative  forms  from  which  particular  members  have  disappeared,  or  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  a  number  of  meinbers.  From  the  stand-point  of  the  theory  of  descent 
the  type  corresponds  to  a  form  still  in  existence  or  that  has  already  disappeared,  from 
which  the  species  to  which  the  derivative  diagrams  belong  have  arisen  by  degeneration 
{i.e.  by  abortion*)  or  by  multiplication  of  the  parts. 

A  few  examples  will  explain  this.    The  flower  of  Grasses,  which  is  sealed  among  the 
paleae,  may  be  deduced,  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  409,  on  the  theory  of  the  abortion  of  certain 

'  [Eichler,  BlliihcDdiagramme,  I,  II,  iS7i;-S.] 

'  The  conatmclion  of  the  diagram  itself  sbows  that  the  theory  of  abortion  is  justified  even 
where  the  earliest  state  of  the  Hower-bud  gives  no  indication  of  the  absent  member,  if  the  number  and 
position  of  the  parts  present  point  distinctly  <o  such  ■  hypothesis.  If  the  idea  of  abortion  in  this 
sense  is  not  admitted,  neither  can  the  increase  in  number  of  individual  puts,  or  their  replacement  by 
leveial,  be  allowed.  It  ii  only  the  theory  of  descent  that  gives  a  rational  explanation  of  either  fact, 
and  that  a  very  clear  one. 
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parts  from  the  tTpical  flower  represented  in  Fig,  406,  which  is  itself  Ihe  typical  diagram 
of  LiliaceaE.  jf  is  the  diagram  of  Bamiuia,  which  only  deviates  from  the  type  in 
the  absence  of  the  outer  perianth -whorl  which  is  indicated  by  dots.  But  in  most  other 
Grasses  (B)  the  posterior  leaf  of  the  inner  perianth-whorl  (this  whorl  appearing  generally 
only  in  the  form  of  small  colourless  scales),  the  whole  of  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens,  and 
the  anterior  carpel,  are  also  wanting.  In  Nardui  again  (C),  the  anterior  carpel  only  is 
present  (as  far  as  the  pistil  is  concerned) ;  all  the  absent  parts  are  represented  by  dots, 
and  the  diagram  is  therefore  so  far  a  theoretical  one.  If  the  dots  are  removed,  we  get 
the  empirical  diagram ;  the  number  and  position  of  the  carpels  is  here  determined  from 
those  of  the  stigmas '. 


The  Rowers  of  OrchJdex  can  also  be  derivsd,  like  those  of  Graminez,  from  the  type 
represented  in  Fig.  406,  the  empirical  diagram  of  Liliacese,  although  their  estemal  form 
is  so  remarkably  different.  While  in  Grasses  the  perianth  is  especially  degenerated  or 
even  partially  abortive,  in  Orchids  both  whorls  are  developed  in  a  petaloid,  and  like  the 
whole  flower,  in  a  zygomorphic  or  monosym metrical  manner.  Of  the  androscium,  which 
consists  typically  of  two  alternating  whorls,  each  of  three  stamens,  only  a  single  stamen 
is  completely  developed  in  most  Orchids  (Fig.  410,  A),  viz.  the  anterior  one  of  the  outer 
whorl,  the  others  being  abortive.  Indications  of  these  are  however  sometimes  found 
in  the  young  bud,  as  in  Calantht  ■veratrifolia  (according  to  Payer,  (f.  Fig.  394),  where  at 


least  the  two  anterior  ones  of  the  inner  whorl  (but  not  the  posterior  one)  appear  as 
small  elevations  which  soon  disappear.  In  Cjpripidium,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
staminodium  (see  Fig,  373)  takes  the  place  of  the  anterior  stamen  which  is  else- 
where fertile;  while  the  two  anterior  and  lateral  anthers  of  the  inner  whorl  arc  fiilly 
developed  and  fertile  (Fig.  41a,  B],  In  Ophrydex  two  small  staminodes  are  found 
lieside  the  gynostemium  (cf.  Fig.  418,  D,  it)  in  the  place  of  the  two  fertile  stamens  of 
Cypriprdium;  while  in  Uroptdium  all  three  of  Ihe  inner  whorl  are  completely  developed. 
(Doll.)  The  carpels  which,  by  adhesion  with  the  androscium  form  the  gynostemium,  are 
developed  unequally,  a  difference  which  however  Is  usually  not  discernible  in  inferior 
ovaries,  and  is  therefore  not  indicated  in  the  diagram.    The  student  who  desires  to 


'  Compare  further,  Diill,  Beitrage,  in  the  Jahresbericht  des  Mannheimer  Venins  Tdr  Naturknnde, 
1870,  where  an  actual  pentacyclic  trimerous  flower  of  Slrtptacluilt  is  described. 
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investigate  these  relationships  for  himself  must  observe  that  the  long  inferior  ovary  of 
most  Orchids  undergoes  a  torsion  {rciupination)  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
which  causes  the  posterior  side  of  the  flower  to  assume  an  anterior  position ;  but  trans- 
verse sections  even  of  advanced  buds  show  clearly  the  true  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower  in  relation  to  their  mother-axis. 

The  dowera  of  most  Monocotyledons,  like  those  of  Orchids  and  Grasses,  can  be  de> 
rived  from  a  type  which  is  actually  seen  in  Liliacex,  and  which  represents  a  flower 
consisting  of  five  alternating  whorls,  each  with  three  members,  of  which  the  two  outer 
ones  constitute  the  perianth,  the  two  next  the  andrcecium,  and  the  hist  the  gynzceum ; 
although  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  represented  by  two  whorls.  Occasionally  instead 
of  abortion  an  increase  of  number  takes  place  in  particular  whorts,  by  the  formation 
of  one  member  instead  of  two  (as  in  Butomut,  Fig.  383). 

Increase  in  the  typical  number  of  the  members  of  a  whorl  may  arise  in  different 
ways,  as  the  following  examples  will  show.    According  to  the  detailed  researches  of 


Eichler',  the  flowers  of  Fumariacez  may  be  referred  to  a  type  in  which  there  are  six 
decussate  pairs  of  members  (Fig.  411),  viz. 
o  median  sepals, 
o  lower  lateral  (exterior)  petals, 
o  upper  median  (interior)  petals, 
o  lateral  stamens, 
two  median  (always  abortive)  stamens, 
two  lateral  carpels. 
The  two  lateral  stamens  are  however  represented  in  some  genera  (as  Ditentm  and 
CoryJalh)  by  two  groups,  each  consisting  of  three  stamens,  an  inner  one  with  an  entire 
quadrilocular  anther,  and  two  lateral  stamens  each  with  a  bilocular  anther,  a  struc- 
'  ture  which  Eichler  explains  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  lateral  stamens  are  oa\y  stipular 
structures,  and  therefore  branches  from  the  base   of  the   middle   one.     In   Hypecoum 
Eichler  assumes  a  cohesion  of  each  pair  of  oppo»te  stipular  stamebs  so  as  to  form  an 
apparent  whorl  of  four  stamens. 

Eichler  also  deduces  the  flowers  of  Cnicifenc  and  Cleomeac  (a  section  of  Cappa- 
ridese)  from  a  type  represented  by  Fig.  413  A,  which  is  also  the  empirical  diagram  for 
Cleome  drostra-folia,  and  for  certain  species  of  Leputium,  Senebitra,  and  CapstUa.  This 
typical  flower  consists  of 

two  lower  median  sepals, 

two  upper  lateral  sepals, 

four  diagonal  petals  in  one  whorl, 

two  lower  lateral  stamens, 

two  upper  median  stamens, 

two  lateral  carpels. 

'  Eichler,  Ueber  den  Bliilhenban  der  Fumariaceen,  Cmciferen,  uad  einiger  Capparideen,  in 
(Regmsborg)  Floia,  1865,  nos.  38-35,  *'><i  1869,  p.  1. — Peyritsch,  Ueber  BildnngEabweichungen  der 
CnidTerenbluthen,  Jabrb.  fur  wiss.  Bol.  vol  VIII-  p-  117. 
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Deviations  from  this  type  are  produced  by  the  formation  of  two  or  more  stamens  in 
place  of  each  of  the  upper  (inner)  ones;  in  the  CruciferK  usually  two  (Fig.  413),  in  the 
Cleomez  sometimes  two,  sometimes  more  (Fig.  411  B).  Such  a  replacement  of  one 
stamen  by  two  or  more  is  termed  by  Payer  Dedoubhment^,  by  EJchler  and  others  Colla- 
teral Cboritis,  and  must  apparently  be  considered  as  a  branching  of  very  early  origin. 
This  view  is  confirmed  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Crucifer  jttelanibtra  the 


median  stamens  are  only  split  and  the  two  halves  of  each  provided  with  half-anthers, 
while  In  Cramhe  each  of  the  four  inner  stamens  puts  out  a  lateral  sterile  branch,  which 
may  be  explained  as  the  commencement  of  a  further  multiplication  of  the  stamens 
such  as  actually  occurs  in  the  Crucifer  Megaearfaa  and  in  many  Cleomese.  Even  if 
the  way  in  which  increase  of  the  typical  dimerous  number  of  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens 
has  been  brought  about  be  still  obscure,  it  appears  certain  that  the  inconstancy  of 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  staminal  whorl  proves  that  in  Crucifer*  and  Cle- 
omex  a  deviation  has  arisen  in  this  part  of  the  flower  from  the  typical  dimerous  number, 
while  the  other  whorls  have  remained  unchanged.  The  only  deviation  which  occurs  in 
the  gynxceum  of  the  Crucifers  is  in  the  genera  letrafoma  and  HolargiJlian,  where, 
besides  the  two  lateral  carpels,  two  median  ones  are  also  produced,  thus  forming  a 
four-lobed  ovary  •. 

An  essentially  different  kind  of  increase  in  the  typical  number  of  the  members  of  a 
floral  whorl  may  be  caused  by  the  formation  in  the  still  very  young  bud  of  new 
members  of  the  same  kind  between  those  already  In  existence  and  on  the  same  zone 


of  the  receptacle ;  i.  e.  by  what  we  have  already  described  as  the  InterpoiHien  of  new 
members.  This  I  found  to  occur,  for  example,  in  D'utamnut  Fraxhulla  (Fig.  j88),  and 
is  represented  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  414,  by  the  stamens  of  later  origin  being  shaded  not  so 
dark  as  those  of  earlier  origin.     It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  Payer's  descriptions 


'  [The  theory  of  an  original  dimerous  synoie^ry  in  the  flowers  of  Cnicifersf  has  been  poshed 
itiU  further  by  Meschaeff  (Bull.  Soc  Imp.  Nat.  Mosc ),  who  regards  Ihe  four  petals  us  also  the  result 
of  a  literal  d^oublemeiit  of  >  single  pair  (see  Bcnthani,  Ann.  Address  Linn.  Soc.  1873).] 

'  [Rotargidhim  is  a  section  of  Draka.  According  to  Benthara  and  Hooker  the  four  carpels  of 
THraptma  are  an  abnormality  not  constant  under  cullivatioa.  The  same  authors  also  mention  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  similar  abnormality  in  Brassica  and  ffatliirlium.] 
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and  drawings  that  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  nearly  related  genus  Ruta,  and  in  the 
families  Oxalidex,  Zygophyllacex,  and  Geraniacex  included  in  the  same  circle  of  affinity; 
viz.  that  in  these  cases  also  five  stamens  ape  interposed  between  those  already  in 
existence',  [f  the  live  interposed  stamens  are  supposed  to  be  removed,  there  remains 
in  these  families  a  regular  pentamerous  tlower  with  four  alternating  whorls  each 
consisting  of  five  members,  such  as  is  found  in  the  nearly  related  Linaceae  and  Bal- 


Floral  Formuit!.  The  diagram  may,  under  cerl^n  circumstances,  be  substituted,  at 
least  partially,  by  a  formula  composed  of  letters  and  numbers.  In  a  floral  formula  of 
this  kind  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  cannot  indeed  always  be  represented  with 
accuracy;  but  <t  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  expressed  by  ordinary  printer's  type, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  is  capable  of  a  wider  generalisation,  since 
the  numerical  coefficients  may  be  replaced  by  letters. 

The  construction  and  application  of  these  formubc  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  by 
a  few  examples'. 

The  formula  S,P,St,+,C,  corresponds  to  the  diagram  of  the  Liliacese,  Fig.  406,  and 
signifies  that  each  of  the  two  perianth-whorls  —the  outer  whorl  or  sepals  S,  and  the  inner 
wliorl  or  petals  P — consists  of  three  members,  the  andrtecium  of  two  whorls  each  of  three 
stamens  St,  and  the  gynxceum  of  three  carpels  C  The  diagram  shows  in  addition  that 
■  these  trlmerous  whorls  alternate  without  interruption ;  but  since  this  is  the  usual  case 
with  flowei«,it  need  not  be  specially  indicated.  The  formula  5,/",  5/,'+,  C,+,  gives  the 
relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Butomui  umbcllaluJ  (Fig.  j8a).  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  previous  one  by  the  gyuKceum  consisting  of  two  whorls  of 
three  carpels  each,  and  the  aodnxcium  having  the  typical  three  stamens  of  the  outer 
whorl  each  replaced  by  two  stamens,  which  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  j'.  The 
formula  ^oPjAg-fff^  corresponds  to  the  diagram  of  the  flower  o(  Bamiuia,  Fig.  409  jt, 
and  differs  from  that  of  Ltliacex  only  in  the  suppression  of  the  outer  perianth -whorl, 
represented  by  S^  The  numerical  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Orchideae, 
Fig. 410  A,  might  be  expressed  by  the  formula  S,P,Sti+e^3'  ^he  symbol  Sti*„  indicating 
that  all  the  members  of  the  inner  staminal  whorl  are  abortive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  outer  whorl  the  two  posterior  ones  are  suppressed,  the  anterior  outer  stamen 
being  perfectly  developed;  the  two  dots  over  the  number  i'  are  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  absent  members  are  the  posterior  ones;  were  the  anterior  ones  deficient  the 
dots  would  be  placed  beneath  the  number,  as  in  the  formula  So /"jirj+jC,  which  cor- 
respond; to  the  ordinary  flower  of  Grasses  represented  by  the  diagram  Fig.  409  B.  The 
formula  S^PtSt^+jCi  expresses  the  whorls  consisting  of  decussate  pairs  which  form  the 
BowcT  of  Maranlivmian  ii/o!ium ;  the  formula  .J^P,  5/j+j  C,  or  .SjPjS'/jh-jC,  the  flowers  of 
PariJ  quadrifolia,  in  which  all  the  whorls  are  either  tetramerous  or  pentamerous.    These 


'  [These  are  all  cases  of  obdiploslemony.  In  the  case  of  Diclamaus  and  of  Rvta  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  Celakovjky's  theory  of  displacement.  In  the  Oxalidese  and  Geraniacete  Frank  has' 
found  (Jahrb,  f.  wiss.Bot.X),in  opposition  to  Payer,  that  the  antipetalous  stamens  are  developed  firel. 
It  is  therefore  diflicult  to  give  a.  satisfactory  account  of  the  obdiplostemony  in  these  orders.  Eichler 
regards  it  as  doe  to  constont  deviation  from  the  nonnsl  acropetal  developmeot  of  the  whorb  of  (he 
flower.] 

'  Doll  (Flora  von  Baden,  vol.  III.  pp.  1175.  1177)  and  others  suppose  that  a  whorl  has 
become  abortive  between  the  corolla  and  ovary  in  Rulaceie  and  Oxalidez,  a  hypothesis  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  history  of  development,  and  which  is  soperfluous  on  our  hypothesis.  To 
assume  abortion  merely  because  certain  whorls  do  not  alternate  seems  to  me  to  be  going  too  far. 
Besides,  the  ten  stamens  of  Epacrideie  and  Rhodoracece  cannot  belong  to  two  but  only  to  one  whoil 
in  which  five  are  of  earlier  origin,  and  five  have  been  interposed.  (Compare  Payer,  Organoginie  de 
lafleur,  pi.  ii8.>  - 

'  Giisebach  (Gmndriss  der  systematisehen  Botanik  ;  Goltingen,  1854)  has  denoted  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  parts  of  flowers  in  a  different  manner,  placing  the  numbers  of  the  members  of  a 
whorl  simply  one  after  another,  and  indicating  cohesions  by  strokes. 
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and  most  other  fomiulz  for  the  Aowers  of  Monocotyledons  may  now  be  combined  into 
a  general  expression  S^  PuSt„  +  ,iC,(+^),  which  signifies  that  the  flowers  belonging  to  this 
type  are  usually  constructed  of  five  alternating  whorls  each  with  the  same  number  of 
members,  two  of  which  are  developed  in  the  form  of  perianth- whorls,  two  as  staminal 
whorls,  and  generally  only  one  as  a  carpeilary  whorl ;  the  bracket  ( +  a)  at  the  end  of 
the  formula  indicating  that  a  second  carpeilary  whorl  sometimes  occurs  in  addition. 
The  general  number  n  may,  as  the  examples  which  have  been  adduced  show,  have  the 
value  2,  J,  4.  or  5 ;  3  is  the  most  common.  If  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number 
of  members  takes  place  in  a  whorl,  and  if  this  number,  ks  is  then  usually  the. case,  is 
variable,  this  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  so  ;  thus  the  formula  for  jVUma  Plantago  is 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  no  further  indication  is  given  of  the  position  of  the 
whorls  when  they  alternate;  when  a  departure  from  this  rule  occurs,  this  can  be  more 
or  less  accurately  expressed  by  sptecial  symbob.  Thus,  for  example,  the  formula  for 
the  flower  of  Cruciferx,  Fig,  413,  might  be  represented  by  ^i-i-ii'xi  At+,'C,(+,),  the 
symbol  Py_,  signiTying  that  the  decussate  pairs  of  sepals  are  followed  by  a  corolla  con*' 
sisting  of  one  whorl  of  four  petals,  which  are  however  arranged  diagonally  to  the  sepals. 
In  order  to  express  the  superposition  of  two  consecutive  whorls,  a  vertical  stroke  might 
be  placed  after  the  number  of  the  first  whorl;  thus  £,/',  |  St^C^  might  represent  the 
formula  for  Hypericum  calyehmm  (Fig.  40S),  |  St^  indicating  that  the  andrcecium  con- 
sists of  five  branched  (s')  stamens  which  are  superposed  on  the  petals.  If,  finally,  it  is 
desired  to  signify  that  members  of  a  second  whorl  are  interposed  at  the  same  level 
between  those  of  one  already  in  existence,  the  number  of  the  new  membere  may  be 
placed  simply  beside  those  of  the  original  whorl;  thus  the  formula  S^P^St^^C^  would 
correspond  to  the  diagram  Fig.  414. 

In  the  formuiz  already  given  no  cohesions  of  any  kind  have  been  indicated;  they 
can  however  under  certain  circumstances  easily  be  expressed  by  special  symbols. 
Thus,  in  the  fonnula  for  Convolvulus  S,  Pj  S/,  Cj,  the  sign  Pj  indicates  a  gamopetalous 
corolla  of  five  petals,  C,  a  syncarpous  ovary  of  two  carpels.  In  the  formula  for  the 
flowers  of  Papilionacex  again  £,i>,.Sr,-t-,+|C,,  the  expression  51,^1+,  signifies  that  the  five 
stamens  of  the  outer  and  four  of  those  of  the  inner  whorl  have  united  into  a  tube,  while 
the  piosterior  stamen  of  the  inner  whorl  remains  free'. 

The  mode  of  writing  the  formulz  must  vary  according  to  the  object  which  one  has 
in  view;  the  greater  the  number  of  relationships  it  is  intended  to  express,  the  more 
complicated  will  they  become;  and  care  must  he  taken  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
clearness  by  being  overladen  by  too  many  signs. 

The  examples  of  formulx  which  have  hitherto  been  adduced  all  illustrate  cyclic 
flowers;  those  parts  of  flowers  which  are  arranged  spirally  may  be  denoted  by  the 
symbol  -^  placed  before  them,  and  the  angle  of  divergence  may  also  be  affixed  to 
their  number.  Thus,  for  example,  the  relative  numbers  and  positions  of  the  parts  of 
the  flower  of  AcBnitum,  according  to  Braun's  investigations,  may  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  Sj-tiiP^siiSt-r-ti  ^C^  ,  which  indicates  that  all  the  foliar  structures 
of  this  flower  are  arranged  spirally,  and  that  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals  with  the 
divergence  '/i>  the  corolla  of  eight  petals  with  the  divergence  '/i,  and  the  androecium  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  with  the  divergence  'jjy  It  would  however  be  sufficient 
in  this  case,  since  the  spiral  arrangement  runs  through  the  whole  flower,  to  place  the 
symbol  only  once  before  the  whole  formula,  thus    -*■  Sti  tPt:  tSiii    r,  C  _ 

In  flowers  with  a  cyclic  arrangement  of  their  parts  a  statement  of  the  angle  of 

divergence  is  generally  unnecessary,  since  the  members   of  each   whorl   usually   arise 

^  simultaneously,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  circle  into  equal  parts.     When 

they  do  not  arise  simultaneously  but  successively  in  the  circle  with  a  definite  angle 

'  -Sie  also  Kohrb&ch,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  pp.  816  ft  M7. 
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of  divergence,  as  in  most  trimerous  or  pentamerous  calyces,  this  can  be  indicated  by 
placing  the  angle  of  divergence  after  the  number  of  the  members;  thus  the  formula  for 
Linaces  would  be  5,*/^  Pg  £<g  C^  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  members  of  a  whorl  are 
formed  in  succession  from  ftont  to  back,  this  may  be  shown  by  an  arrow  pointing 
upwards  I,  as  in  the  formula  for  Papilionaceic  S^]  />»!  Si^}  +gl  C,,  If  they  are  formed 
in  succession  from,  back  to  front,  tbe  arrow  may  be  made  to  point  downwards  i,  as 
in  tbe  formula  for  Reseda  5.1 /'.I  Ay) -fgl  Cr,  where  the  number  of  tbe  parts  is  expressed 
by  letters  instead  of  figures  in  consequence  of  its  variability'. 

4.  Order  of  Dtvtiopmml  e/"  tbr  Parts  of  ibe  Flowtr.  The  foliar  structures  arise  on  the 
axis  of  the  floral  shoot,  as  on  other  axes,  in  acropetai  order  below  the  growing  apex.  It 
is  however  not  uncommon  in  the  formation  of  flowers  for  the  apical  growth  of  the  axis  to 
cease  altogether  or  to  become  extremely  slow,  while  the  receptacle  cdntinues  to  increase 
in  breadth,  and  to  develope  transverse  zones  of  intercalary  growth.  When  this  is  the 
rase  tbe  acropetai  order  of  development  is  disturbed,  and  new  whorls  may  become 
interposed  between  those  already  in  existence.  But  even  within  the  same  floral  whorl 
the  individual  members  may  be  formed  in  a  very  different  order  of  succession,  according 
as  the  zone  of  the  receptacle  which  bears  the  floral  leaves  is  developed  in  a  uniform 
manner  all  round  (as  in  polysym metrical  flowers)  or  more  rapidly  on  tbe  anterior  or 
the  posterior  side  (which  is  especially  the  case  in  monosym metrical  or  zygomorphic 
flowers). 

In  flowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  their  parts',  disturiiances  of  the  acropetai 
order  of  development  are  of  less  importance  the  more  numerous  the  parts  with  a  spiral 
arrangement,  and  the  longer  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  continues.  Those  mem- 
bers which  have  a  spiral  arrangement  arise  one  afler  the  other  in  ascending  order;  the 
angle  of  divergence  may  either  be  constant  or  may  change.  Thus,  according  to  Payer, 
in  RanunculacesE  and  Magnoliacex  the  perianth-leaves  and  stamens  arise  in  a  con- 
tinuous spiral,  but  each  turn  of  the  spiral  consists  of  a  larger  number  of  stamens 
than  of  perianth- leaves ;  thus,  /.;.,  in  HclUbanu  oJorm,  where  all  the  organs  of  the 
flower  are  arranged  spirally,  the  corolline  turn  includes  only  thirteen  petals,  while 
each  turn  of  stamens  numbers  twenty-one.  According  to  Braun  the  turns  of  the 
calyx  of  Dtlpbiniam  Omialida  have  a  '/,  arrangement';  the  divergence  then  under- 
goes a  small  change,  but  without  materially  deviating  from  7s ;  the  5rst  turn  with  this 
altered  arrangement  is  the  corolla;  the  three  following  ones  are  the  stamens,  and  the 
spiral  terminates  with  a  single  carpel.  In  the  section  Garidtila  of  Nigella  the  firat  of  the 
tnms  with  a  */i  angle  of  divergence  is  the  calyx  and  the  second  the  corolla;  then  follows 
a  slight  change  in  the  angle  to  'j„  the  stamens  forming  one  or  two  turns  with  this 
arrangement;  and  the  spiral  closes  with  three  or  four  carpels.  In  the  section  Delphi' 
nellum  of  Delphinium  the  calyx  constitutes  a  turn  with  '/v  the  corolla  one  with  */e 
angle  of  divergence ;  then  follow  two  or  three  turns  of  stamens  with  the  angle  very 
near  */»>  the  spiral  closing  with  three  carpels.  In  the  section  Stapbiiagria  of  the  same 
genuSj.and  in  Acenitum,  the  calyx  forms  a  turn  with  "/„  tbe  corolla  one  with  '/a  angle  ;■ 
the  stamens  stand  in  one  or  two  turns  with  the  divergence  '/si  Of  "/wJ  concluding 
with  three,  Ave,  or  rarelf  a  larger  number  of  carpels.  It  must  be  noted  in  reference  to 
these  arrangements  that  the  members  of  successive  turns  stand  in  orthostichics  when 
the  angle  of  divergence  remains  constant ;  but  that  the  orthostichies  pass  into  oblique 
rows  when  the  divergence  undergoes  a  smali  change. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  In  cyclic  flowers  (i.  e.  those  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged 
in  whorls)  is  tbe  order  of  formation  of  the  whorls  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  then 

■  S«e  Payer,  Organogenie  de  la  fleur;  also  the  next  paiagraph. 

*  Compare  Payer,  Organt^cnie  lie  la  fleur,  pp.  707  elieq.;  and  Braun,  Jahrb,  fiir  wisscnsch.  Bot.  T, 
Ucber  den  Bliiihenbau  der  Galtung  Delf/tinium. 

'  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  below  respecting  sepals  and  petals  which  are  formed  with  ihe 
angle  of  divergence  '/,  and  '/,. 
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the  order  in  which  the  members  of  each  whorl  are  themselves  formed;  although  the 
two  are  in  fact  closely  connected.  A  disturbance  of  the  acropetal  order  of  succession  in 
the  formation  of  the  whorls  occurs  when  the  carpels  have  begun  to  be  formed  before  all 
the  stamens  which  stand  below  them  have  been  produced,  as  in  Rubiu,  PetenlUla,  and 
Jiftia',  or  when  the  calyi  is  not  formed  until  after  the  andrcecium  (as  in  Hfperitum 
calyeinum  according  to  Hofmeister),  of  when  the  calfX  is  not  observable  until  after 
the  corolla  has  become  considerably  developed  or  even  after  the  formation  of  the 
stamens  and  carpels,  as  in  Composite,  Dipsacaceae,  Valerianacese,  and  RubtaceK. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  general  rule  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment  of  the  floral  whorls  occurs  in  Primulacex,  where  five  protuberances  (primordia) 
appear  oq  the  receptacle  above  the  calyx,  each  of  which  grows  up  into  a  stamen,  while 
on  the  posterior  or  lower  side  of  the  base  of  each  primordial  stamen  a  lobe  of  the  corolla 
subsequently  appears'.  Pfeffer,  who  has  observed  this  order  of  development  (Jahrb.  ftlr 
wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  194),  considers  that  the  same  probably  also  happens  in  the 
pentandrous  Hypericinei  and  in  Plumbaginei ;  he  therefore  explains  the  corolla- 
lobes  as  posterior  outgrowths  of  the  stamens  (a  posterior  iigular  structure),  such  as,  for 
instance,  occur  on  the  stamens  of  Asclepiadea:  in  the  form  of  hood-shaped  nectaries, 
where  a  true  corolla  is  also  present.  The  flowers  of  Prtmulaceae  would  therefore  be 
strictly  apetalous  in  the  morphological  sense  of  the  word,  since  their  corolla  is  not  a  true 
floral  whorl,  but  only  an  outgrowth  of  the  staminal  whorl.  In  other  families  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, on  the  other  hand,  superposed  corollas  and  andrcecia  arise  separately  and  in 
acropetal  order ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Ampelidex,  probably  also  i:^  Rhamnacex,  Santalacex, 
and  Chenopodiacez, 

The  individual  members  of  a  floral  whorl  may  arise  in  succession  from  front  to 
back  or  the  reverse,  especially  when  the  flowers  themselves  are  subsequently  developed 
zygomorphically.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Papilionacex  the  anterior  median  sepal  is 
formed  flrst,  then  simultaneously  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  Anally  the 
two  posterior  ones;  but  before  these  last  arUe  the  two  anterior  petals  appear,  followed 
by  the  two  lateral  and  finally  the  posterior  one ;  and  the  andrcecium,  consisting  of  two 
alternating  whorls  of  five  stamens  each,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  front  to 
back".  In  the  Resedacex,  on  the  contrary  {Reieda  and  AnrMarpus),  Payer  states  that 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  are  developed  from  behind  forwards  on  both  sides  {ef. 
Fig.  145,  p.  187}. 

When  the  calyx  consi-ts  of  pairs  of  sepals,  those  of  each  pair  are  formed,  as  Payer 
has  shown,  simultaneous!)' ;  but  if  the  calyx  consists  of  three  or  five  sepals,  they  are 
usually  formed  one  after  another,  and  with  the  angle  of  divergence  in  the  one  case  7»i  iii 
the  other  '/,;  but  the  succeeding  whorls,  the  petals,  stamens  and  carpels,  usually  arise 
as  simultaneous  whorls,  with  the  exceptions  already  named  and  others  still  to  be 
spoken  of. 

It  is  well  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
.  order  of  succession  advancing  from  one  point,  with  a  definite  angle  of  divergence,  say 
Vs  or  */b<  t^hat  the  arrangement  is  a  spiral  one* ;  it  may  just  as  well  in  such  cases  be  a 
whorl.  The  nature  of  the  arrangement  depends  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  foliar 
structures  in  question  are  formed  at  the  same  height  or  not,  i.e.  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  if  this  is  the  case,  we  have  a  whorl ;  but  if  the  members 

'  Compare  Hofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologie,  pp.  463  it  nq.,  where  Payer's  observation!  on 
this  point  will  also  be  found. 

'  [According  to  Fiank  (Ucb.  d.  Entwick.  einig.  Bliiihen,  mit  bes.  Berucksichtigui^  der  Theorie 
der  Inlerponimng,  Johrb.  f,  wjss.  Bot.  X.  1S76),  the  stamens  and  petals  of  the  PrimuUcese  arise 
independently,  but  they  fuse  with  the  stamensduring  (heir  development,  and  subsequently  become  free 

'  On  the  nearly  related  Cxsalplneee  see  Kohrbach.  Bot  Zeitg.  1870,  p,  836. 

'  Compare  Ihe  successive  true  whorls  of  CAora  and  Salvinia,  pp.  187,  191,  jjj,  449. 
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arise  in  acropetal  order  at  different  heights,  i.e.  approaching  the  centre  of  the  flower 
with  each  step  in  the  divergence,  the  arrangement  is  a  spiral  one.  The  last  appears  to 
be  actually  the  case  in  many  calyces ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occurs  where  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  sepals  is  '/,  or  '/j. 

We  must  now  refer  again  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  where  new  members  of  a 
whorl  are  formed  between  those  already  in  existence  and  at  the  same  height'.  In  the 
Oxalidez,  Geraniacex,  Rutacex,  and  Zygophyllacex,  an  entire  whorl  of  five  stamens  is 
thus  interposed  between  those  already  present;  according  to  Payer,  in  Ptgasum  Harmala, 
a  whorl  of  ten  stamens  is  even  formed  in  this  manner,  arising,  not  in  pairs  between  the 
first  five,  but  lower  down  at  the  base?  of  the  petals;  whether  the  laler  formed  stamens 
arise  on  the  same  level  with  the  first,  or  lower  down,  is  obviously  regulated  according  to 
the  space  afforded  by  the  changes  of  form  of  the  growing  receptacle.  A  still  further 
departure  from  the  ordinary  process  occurs  in  the  Acerinea:,  Hippocastanex,  and  Sapin- 
dacesE,  where  Payer  asserts  that  a  whorl  of  five  stamens  is  first  of  all  formed  alternating 
with  the  corolla,  in  which  an  imperfect  whorl  of  two  or  four  stamens  is  subsequently 
interposed  at  the  same  height,  as  is  shown  by  his  illustrations.    In  Tropirolum,  on  the 


other  hand,  according  to  Payer  and  Rohrbach',  three  stamens  first  of  all  appear  after 
the  formation  of  the  petal?,  and  then  between  them  five  others,  (he  distance  of  which 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  however  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  three  earlier 

5.  Symmetry  ^tbc  Flotvrr.  If  the  observations  which  will  be  found  on  pp.  187  et  leq. 
under  the  head  of  General  Morphology  are  now  applied  to  the  floral  shoot,  it  is  seen 
that  true  symmetry  and  distinctly  bilateral  structure  occur  here  far  more  commonly 

'  Compare  at50  on  this  point  Pfeffer,  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VIII,  p.  loi;. 

'  Rohrbach  (Bot.  Zcitg.  1869,  Nos.  50,  5  [)  however  gives  a  dilTerent  explanation  lo  these  obser- 
vations from  that  mentioned  here.  The  equal  or  greater  distance  at  which  the  later  stamens  aiise 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  distinct  proof  that  one  cannot  in  this  case  suppose  that  the  parts 
are  produced  in  a  spiral  arrangement  advancing  from  without  inwards,  [See  note  on  p.  601. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Payer's  observations,  these  are  instances  of  incomplete  obdiplostemony. 
According  to  Buchenau  (Morph.  Bemerk.  ub.  einige  Acerineen,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1861),  all  the  stamens  are 
developed  simultaneously  in  the  Acerinea^.] 
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than  on  the  vegetative  shoots.  In  contrast  to  the  lax  mode  of  enpression  used  by  many 
botanists,  I  understand  by  Symmetrical  Structures  those  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  of  which  is  an  exact  reflex  image  of  the  other.  If  a  flower  can  be  divided 
in  this  manner  by  only  one  plane,  1  call  It  simply  symmetrical  or  rnonaijmnulrieal ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  can  be  symmetrically  divided  by  two  or  more  planes,  it  is,  as  the  cass 
may  be,  doubly  or  pcljiymmcirical.  The  happy  expression  xygemorfhic  already  used  by 
Braun  may  be  applied  equally  to  monosymraetrical  flowers  and  to  those  polysymmetrical 
ones  in  which  the  median  section  produces  halves  of  quite  a  different  form  from 
those  caused   by  lateral  section  {e.g.  Diecnlra).     I  apply  the  term  regular  to  a  poly- 


symmetrical  flower  only  when  the  symmetrical  halves  produced  by  any  one  section  are 
exactly  like  or  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  any  other  section ;  or — which  comes 
to  the  same  thing— when  two,  three,  or  more  longitudinal  sections  divide  a  flower  into 
four,  six,  or  more  equal  or  similar  portions. 

In  exactly  defining  the  symmetrical  relations  of  a  flower,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
parts,  as  represented  by  the  diagram,  must  first  of  all  be  distinguished  from  the  entire 
form  of  the  flower,  such  a»  is  realised  in  the  development  of  the  organs. 

If  attention  Is  paid  first  of  all  only  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts,  it  is  clear 
that  they  can  never  be  distributed  symmetrically  in  flowers  with  a  truly  spiral  structure) 
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white  In  bemicyclic  flowers  those  members  at  least  Mhich  are  arranged  in  whorls  may 
possibly  be  distributed  symmelriealty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  all  arranged  in 
whorls,  they  are  usually  distributed  monosymmetrically  or  polysymmetrically  on  the 
receptacle.  Thus,  for  example,  the  diagram  Fig.  406  can  be  divided  symmetri- 
cally and  regularly  by  three  planes.  Fig.  407  by  four,  and  Fig.  40S  by  Rve  planes. 
The  diagrams  Fig.  409  £  and  C,  as  well  as  Fig.  410,  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  symmetri- 
cally halved  by  only  one  plane,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  median  plane.  The  diagram 
Fig.  411  can  be  divided  by  the  median  plane  into  two  symmetrical  halves  which  are 
unlike  those  produced  by  the  lateral  section  ;  this  diagram  is,  like  those  in  Figs.  409  B,  C 
and  41a,  zygomorphic,  but  is  doubly  while  these  are  only  singly  symmetrical '. 

The  symmetry  of  mature  unfolded  flowers  is  indeed  usually  connected  genetically 
with  the  relations  of  symmetry  of  the  diagram  (which  represents  only  the  position  and 
number  of  the  parts);  as  will  be  made  clear  by  a  comparison  of  Figs,  416  and  4:8  with 
Fig.  410  j1.    But  inasmuch  as  the  entire  form  of  the  mature  flower  is  essentially  deter- 


mined by  the  shape,  size,  torsion,  and  curvature  of  the  separate  parts,  these  circum- 
stances  also  exert  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  relations  of  symmetry  of  the  open 
flower,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  even  flowers  which  have  their  parts  arranged  spirally 
may  become  monosym  me  trie  ally  zygomorphic  in  reference  to  their  entire  form,  as  is 
the  case  to  a  high  degree,  for  example,  in  Jcanitum  and  Dtlphinium.  It  must  however 
be  observed  that  the  zygomorphism  of  the  flower  is  here  brought  about  principally  or 
entirely  by  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  spiral  arrangement  of  which  may  perhaps  still  be 
doubtful,  but  which  always  occupy  so  narrow  a  zone  on  the  receptacle  that  their  position 
may  be  considered  practically  to  be  vertlcillate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  floral  axis  is 
sufficiently  elongated  to  show  that  the  arrangement  Is  a  distinctly  ascending  spiral  one, 
as  in  the  perianth  and  andrcecium  of  Nymphaa  and  the  andrcecium  and  gynzceum  of 
Magnolia,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  organs  appears  also  not  to  show  any  zygo- 
morphic nor  indeed  generally  any  kind  of  actually  symmetrical  arrangement, 

'  The  beginner  may  make  these  relations  more  evident  to  biroseir  by  plncing  n  small  mirror  wilh 
a  smooth  edge  vertii:a1ly  upon  (he  paper  so  is  I0  bisect  the  diigrani. 
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1  the  contrary,  very  com- 
11  whorls.  A  very  distinctly 
a  partial  or  entire  abortion  of 
I,  and  other  genera  of  Gesneracex, 
i  small  nectary ;  while  in  Lablatae 


The  lygomorphic  and  monosym metrical  form  occurs,  < 
monly  in  those  flowers  the  parts  of  which  are  arranged  ii 
zygomorphic  arrangement  is  not  (infrequently  u 
particular  members,  as,  e.g.,  in  Celumnea,  Fig. 
where  the  posterior  stamen  is  transformed  It 
it  is  entirely  wanting.    This  abortion  is 
carried  Stilt  further  In  OrchidesE,  where, 
of  the  six  typical   stamens,   only  the 
median  anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl 
or  the  two  lateral  anterior  ones  of  the 
inner  whorl    are   developed   (see    Fig.        , 
410).     The  ultimate   monosymmetrical         ' 
arrangement  is  sometimes  to  a  certain 
extent  indicated  by  the  order  of  their 
formation,  even  in  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  when 
their  origin  is  not  simultaneous  in  the 
whorl,  and   does   not   progress   with   a 
definite  angle  of  divergence,  but   is  so 
arranged  that   the  development  com- 
niences  with  one  anterior  or  one  pos* 
tenor    member,    and    then    advances 
simultaneously  right  and  left  from  the 
median  line  towards  the  opposite  side 
of  the  whorl,     Examples   have  already 
been    given    of   this    arrangement     in 
Papilionacesc  in  the  one  case  and  Re- 
sedaceat  in  the  other. 

In  the  zygomorphic  flowers  of  Fu- 
mariacex,  the  diagram  (Fig.  411)  is,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  symme- 
trically divisible  in  different  ways  by 
two  planes.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
halves,  symmetrically  similar  to  one 
another,  are  unlike  the  right  and  left 
halves  which  again  arc  symmetrically 
alike.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  in  the  mature  flower  of  Dutntra ; 
in  Fumaria  and  GorjdalU  the  right  side  f,^ 

is  developed  differently  from  the  left,  ^^-"^ 
one  producing  a  spur,  the  other  not;  iio«er, 
while  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  1^^ 
remain  symmetrical.  In  this  case  there-  Jf^"; 
fore  the  plane  of  symmetry  coincides  iwuireii 
with  a  lateral  section.  In  the  zygomor- 
phic flowers  of  some  Solanacex  Che  plane  of  symmetry  and  the  median  plane  1 
at  an  acute  angle.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  zygomorphic  monosymmetrical 
flowers  are  so  constructed  that  the  median  plane  coincides  with  a  longitudinal  section 
which  divides  the  flower  symmetrically;  as  for  instance  in  Labiata?,  Papilionacez, 
Orchideae,  ScitaniiiieiE,  LobeliaccEe,  Composita:,  Dflph'mium,  and  Aconitum ',  The  zygo- 
morphic development  is  espiecially  prevalent  in  the  lateral  flowers  of  spicatc,  racemose, 
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or  paniculate  JDflorescences ;  but  is  found  also  in  those  that  are  cytnose  and  that  have 
all  the  flowers  terminal  (Labiatx  and  Ecbium).  It  seems  as  though  the  vigorous 
development  of  the  principal  rachis  of  the  entire  inflorescence^ whether  the  final 
ramjiications  are  cymosc  or  not — often  determines  a  zygomorphic  development  of 
flowers,  as  is  shown  in  Labiatx,  Scitamlnez,  and  jEieultu.  The  formation  of  a  vigorous 
pseud-aiis  appears  to  exercise  a  similar  influence  in  the  case  of  sympodial  inflorescences 
(as  in  Ecbium). 

6.  The  Fruit  of  Angiosperms  is  the  mature  ovary  which  contains  the  ripe  seeds  and 
has  undergone  physiological  changes  as.  the  result  of  fertilisation.  The  style  and  stigmas 
are  frequently  deciduous  (as  in  Cucurbita,  Grasses,  &c.).  Some  of  the  ovules  not  un- 
frequently  disappear,  and  the  number  of  seeds  is  thus  less  than  that  of  the  ovules. 
When  all  the  ovules  of  one  or  more  loculi  of  a  multilocutar  ovary  disappear  In  the 
process  of  ripening,  only  the  fertile  loculus  continues  to  grow;  the  others  become 
partially  or  entirely  suppressed,  and  can  be  recognised  only  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 
A  multilocular  ovary  may  thus  produce  a  uniliicular,  and  often  a  one-seeded  fruit.  Thus 
from  the  trilocular  ovary  of  the  Oak,  each  loculus  of  which  contains  two  ovules,  results 
a  unilocular  one-seeded  fruit,  the  acorn,  A  less  complete  disappearance  of  two  or  four 
loculi  together  with  their  ovules  occurs  in  the  tri-  or  quinqui-locular  ovary  of  the  Lime, 
the  fruit  usually  containing  only  one  seed. 

Parts  of  the  flower  again  which  do  not  belong  to  the  gynaccetim,  ur  even  not  to  the 
flower,  undergo  changes  resulting  from  fertilisation.  The  entire  structure  which  is  thus 
formed  may  be  termed  a  Pttudocarp,  and  may  be  composed  of  a  single  fruit  or  of  a 
number  of  true  fruits  together  wiih  the  surrounding  parts  which  have  undergone 
peculiar  development.  Thus,  for  example,  the  strawberry  is  a  pseudocarp,  the  axial 
part  (or  receptacle)  of  the  flower  swelling  out  and  becoming  fleshy,  and  bearing  on  its 
surface  the  true  small  fruits.  In  the  'hip'  of  the  Rose  the  hol.low  urn-shaped  flower- 
stalk  (a^ain  the  receptacle)  encloses  the  separate  ripe  fruits  In  the  form  of  a  red  or 
yellow  succulent  em  elope.  The  apple  is  also  In  the  same  sense  a  pseudocarp;  and  the 
mulberry  results  from  a  whole  ^ike  of  flowers,  the  perianth- leaves  of  each  separate 
flower  swelling  and  becoming  fleshy  and  enclosing  the  small  dry  fruit.  In  the  fig  the 
bollowed-out  stalk  of  the  whole  inflorescence  forms  the  pseudocarp,  bearing  the  fruits 

Starting  from  the  definition  that  a  fruit  is  always  the  product  of  a  single  ripe  ovary, 
it  follows  that  several  fruits  may  arise  from  one  flower,  whenever,  namely,  there  is  more 
than  one  monocarpellary  ovary  in  the  flower;  in  other  words,  when  the  flower  Is  poly- 
carpellary  and  apocarpous;  each  carpel  therefore  produces  a  iimftt  fruit.  The  simple 
fruits,  taken  together,  may  be  termed  an  aggregate  fruit,  but  it  would  be  much  iietter  to 
apply  to  it  the  term  Sjitcarp.  Thus,  for  example,  the  small  fruits  resulting  from  the 
flower  of  Rniiunculus  or  Clematii  or  the  larger  ones  from  the  flower  of  Paania  or  Helle- 
horu-i,  form  together  a  syncarp.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  blackberry,  consiiiting 
of  a  number  of  drupe-like  fruits,  the  product  of  a  single  flower.  The  fleshy  receptacle 
of  the  Rose-hip  again  encloses  a  syncarp,  but  the  separate  fruits  constituting  it  are  in 
this  case  dry  and  not  fleshy.  The  syncarp  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pseudocarp 
resulting  from  an  entire  inflorescence,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  mulberry  and  fig  already 
named,  or  the  pine-apple,  or  Benlbamia  fragifira. 

The  single  multilocular  ovary  of  a  flower  may  undergo  transformation  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two  or  more  parts,  each  containing  seeds,  and  appearing  like  simple  fruits,  and 
hence  termed  Mericarpj,  while  the  whole  fruit  is  called  a  ScHxecarf.  This  separation 
may  take  place  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit ;  as  in 
Trefao/um,  where  each  loculus,  enclosing  a  single  seed,  becomes  rounded  and  at  length 
entirely  sepai-ated  from  the  others  as  a  closed  mericarp ;  and  in  Boragtnez  and 
Labiatse,  where  each  of  the  two  carpels  produces  two  one-seeded  chambers,  all  four 
becoming  at  length  completely  separated,  and  surrounding  the  style  as  distinct  mericarps 
{here  called  Careeruli);  or  the  separation  only  takes  place  by  the  splitting  and  rupture 
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of  certain  plates  of  tissue  in  the  fully  ripe  fruit  (as  in  Umbelliferx  and  Aeer),  then  termed 
a  Crtmotarf,  where  the  fruit  breaks  up  into  two  one-seeded  halves  or  mericarps  by  the 
splitting  of  the  dissepiment  or  '  carpophore '  along  its  length.  The  quinquitocular  fruit 
of  Geranium  splits  up  in  the  same  manner  into  five  one-seeded  mericarps. 

True  single  fruits  are  in  general  unilocular  or  multiiocular,  according  as  the  ovary 
was  divided  or  not.  But  the  unilocular  ovary  may  produce  a  niultilocular  fruit  by 
spurious  dissepiments,  i.e.  such  as  cannot  be  considered  as  the  refiexed  margins  of  the 
carpels ;  and  the  loeuli  of  such  a  fruit  may  lie  either  one  above  another  or  side  by  side. 
The  compartments,  for  example,  of  the  legume  (lomentum)  of  some  Papilionacei  and 
of  Coijia  ^jtula  he  one  over  another,  while  the  two  spurious  locuIi  of  the  legume  of 
yljiragalai  lie  side  by  side.  A  multilocular  ovary  may,  -viee  -vena,  produce  a  unilocular 
fruit  by  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  loeuli,  as  in  the  Oak  and  Lime.  A  classification 
ol  fruits  into  monocarpellary  and  polycarpellary  cannot  therefore  be  carried  out  as  it 
can  be  in  ovaries;  the  terms  having  now  a  different  application. 

The  wall  of  the  ovary  becomes  the  wall  of  the  fruit  or  Pericarp,  If  sufficiently  thick, 
it  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  or  three  layers,  the  tissue  of  which  Is  developed 
differently  j  the  outer  one,  often  nothing  but  the  epidermis,  is  then  called  the  Epicarp, 
and  the  inner  one  the  Eadocarp,  If  another  one  lies  between  these,  it  is  called  the 
Mesocarp,  or  when  it  possesses  a  fleshy  character,  the  Sareocarp. 

Using  the  nomenclature  which  has  now  been  described,  we  may  classify  all  true 
fruits  into  two  principal  sections,  and  each  of  these  again  into  subdivisions,  according  to 
whether  the  pericarp  consists,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  of  succulent  ileshy  layers  or  not, 
and  whether  the  fruit  dehisces  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  seeds  which  become 
detached  from  the  placenti,  or  not;  viz. 

A.  Dry  Fruits.  Pericarp  woody  or  tough  and  leathery,  the  cell-sap  having 
disappeared  from  its  cells. 

a.  Dry  Indehiscent  Fruits.    The  pericarp  does  not  split  open,  but  encloses  the 

seed  till  germination ;  the  testa  is  thin  and  membranous,  and  but  little 
developed. 
(a)  One-seeded  dry  indehiscent  fruits. 

I.  Tbe  Nat  or  Giant,'  the  dry  pericarp  is  thick  and  hard,  and  consists  of 
lignitied  sclerenchymatous  tissue ;  e.g.  the  Hazel-nut. 

3.  The   Carfapiii  or  j4tbenivm:   the   dry   pericarp   is   thin,  tough,  and 

leathery,  in  close  contact  with  the  seed,  and  separable  or  not  from 
the  testa;  as  the  fruit  of  Gompositae,  Grasses,  the  Sweet-Chestnut. 
(S)  Bi-  or  multilocular  dry  indehiscent  fruits. 

}.  These  are  mostly  Stbizocarps  splitting  up  into  Mericarfi,  each  of 
which  resembles  a  nut  or  achenium ;  e.g.  Umbelliferae,  t^raniaceK. 
When  the  mericarp  is  winged,  as  in  Acer,  it  is  called  a  Samara. 

b.  Dry  Dehisoent  Prult»  or  CBpeulm  in  the  more  genera!  sense.     When  the 

fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  the  pericarp  bursts  or  splits  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  themselves  clothed  with  a  strongly  developed  usually  hard  or 
tough  testa.    They  generally  contain  more  than  one  seed. 
(a)  Capsules  with  longitudinal  dehiscence: — 

4.  The  Follicle  consists  of  a  single  carpel  which  splits  along  the  ventral 

suture  or  coherent  margins  of  the  carpels  which  bear  the  seeds;  as 
in  Paunia,  Jquilegia,  and  lilidum  amtalum ;  in  Aiclepias  the  thick 
placenta  also  becomes  detached. 
;.  The  Legume  consists  also  of  a  single  carpel,  which  however  splits  not 
only  along  the  ventral  but  also  along  the  dorsal  suture,  and  thus 
sep.irati.'s  into  two  halves;  Fhaieolm,  Pimm. 
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6.  The  ffl/ijufl  consists  of  two  carpels  which  form  a  bilocular  fruit  with  a 

loDgitudinal  (spurious)  dissepiment;  the  two  halves  of  the  pericarp 
separate  from  the  dissepiment  and  the  placentK  which  remain  behind 
(rcflum) ;  Cruciferie. 

7.  The  CafiuU  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term)  results  from  a  poly- 

carpeUary  unilocular  or  multilocular  ovary,  and  splits  longitudinally 
into  two  or  more  lobes  and  valves,  which  separate  from  one  another 
onl)'  partially  from  the  apex  downwards  (as  in  Ctreutivm),  or  entirely 
to  the  base.  If,  in  a  multilocular  fruit,  the  fissures  cause  the  dis- 
sepiments themselves  to  split,  the  dehiscence  is  leptUiJal  (as  in 
CoUbicum) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fissure  is  in  the  middle  between 
each  pair  of  dissepiments  (i.  t.  along  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpels), 
the  dehiscence  is  toculiciJal  (as  in  Tulipa  and  Hibiscuj) ;  if  again  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  each  dissepiment  remains  attached  to  a  central 
column  (which  in  the  latter  case  is  winged),  from  which  the  valves 
become  detached,  the  dehiscence  is  lepti/ragal  (as  in  DaturaY,  If 
the  capsule  results  from  a  unilocular  polycarpellary  ovary,  the 
separation  of  the  valves  may  take  place  either  at  the  sutures  cor- 
responding to  the  septicidal  dehiscence  (as  in  Gentiana),  or  in  the 
middle  between  them,  corresponding  to  the  locuticidal  dehiscence 
(as  in  r,ela). 

(|9)  Capsules  with  transverse  dehiscence:— 
S.  The  Pjxulium  opens  by  the  separation  of  an  upper  part  of  the  pericarp 
which  falls  off  like  a  lid,  while  the  lower  part  remains  attached 
to  the   flower-stalk  in  the  form  of  an  urn  (f,g.  Plantage,  Hjajey- 
amui,  ATtagallu). 

(v)  Capsules  opening  by  pores: — 
9.  The  term  Ptre-caftuU  might  be  given  to  those  in  which  openings  of 
small  size  result  from  small  valves  becoming  detached  at  certain 
points  of  the  pericarp;  the  small  seeds  being  shaken  out  by  the 
wind  through  these  openings  (e.g.  Papavtr,  Antirrhinum), 

B.  Succulent  Fruits.    The  tissue  of  the  pericarp  or  certain  layers  of  it  remain 
succulent  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  assume  a  fleshy  pulpy  texture, 

<-.  8uooul«nt  Indehi«oent  Frulta.    The  succulent  pericarp  does  not  burst,  and 
the  seeds  therefore  do  not  escape. 

10,  The  Drupe  or  Stone-fruit.     A  mesocarp  of  fleshy  texture  and  usually 

considerable  thickness  lies  within  a  thin  epicarp;  the  endocarp 
forms  a  thick  hard  layer  (the  stone,  called  also  the  putatnen)  which 
usually  encloses  only  one  seed  with  a  membranous  testa  (the  Plum, 
Cherry,  Peach,  &c.). 

1 1.  Ihe  Berry.    The  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  pericarp  is  developed  in  the 

form  of  a  succulent  pulp  within  a  more  or  less  tough  or  hard 
epicarp,  the  seeds  being  imbedded  in  the  pulp  and  surrounded  by  a 
i^rm  or  even  hard  testa.  The  berry  is  distinguished  in  general  from 
the  drupe  by  the  at>5ence  of  a  hard  endocarp,  and  usually  contains 
more  than  one  seed  (as  the  Currant,  Gourd,  Pomegranate,  Potato- 
berry),  but  sometimes  only  one  (as  the  Date).  Closely  resembling 
the  berry  is  the  fruit  of  the  various  species  of  Citruj,  sometimes 
called   Hetperidium,  the   pericarp  of  which   consists   of  a   leathery 

'  [Septifragal  dehiscence  may  take  place  cither  seplicidally  (as  in  Rhododindron,  Kalniia)  or 
loculicidally  (Dniura).] 
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outer  layer  and  a  pithy  inner  layer ;  at  a  very  early  period  multi- 
cellular protuberances  are  developed  from  the  innermost  layer  of 
tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  multilocular  ovary,  which  gradually  nil  up 
the   cavity   of  the   loculi   of  the    fruit   with   isolated   but   closely 
crowded  succulent  lobes  of  tissue,  and  form  in  this  case  the  pulp. 
d.  Suoculent  Deliiaoent  Fniite.  The  succulent  but  not  fleshy  pericarp  splits  and 
allows  the  escape  of  the  seeds  which  have  usually  a  strongly  developed  testa. 
II.  The    term    Succulent    Capsule   might    be   given   to    those   fruits   the 
succulent  pericarp  of  which  opens  by  dividing  into  lobes,  and  allows 
the  seeds  to  escape  (as  in  the  Horse -Chestnut  and  Balsam). 
1  J.  The  fruit  of  the  Walnut  corresponds  again  to  the  drupe ;  the  outer 
succulent  layer  bursts,  a  stony  endoearp  surrounding  the  thin- 
skinned  seed.     It  might  be  called  a  Debiscml  Drupe. 
14.  The  fruit  oi  Muphar  benrs  more  resemblance  to  a  berry,  but  differs  in 
the  bursting  of  the  outer  firm  layer  of  the  pericarp;  it  may  be 
termed   a   Dehueent   Berrj ;   in  N.  ad-vena   this   exposes   an   inner 
coating  of  each  loculus  of  the  fruit,  which  floats  for  some  time  on 
the  water  like  a  bag  filled  with  seeds. 
The  enumeration  here  given  includes  only  the  more  common  forms  of  fruils;  there 
are  a  number  of  others  which  cannot  be  placed  exactly  in  any  of  the  above  categories, 
but  to  which  no  special  name  has  been  given'. 

The  R^  Seed  depends,  as  respects  its  external  nature,  on  the  development  of  the 
pericarp.  The  testa  is  in  general  thicker,  firmer,  and  harder  in  proportion  to  the 
softness  of  the  pericarp,  especially  when  this  latter  bursts  to  allow  the  dispersion  of 
the  seeds.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pericarp  is  tough  or  woody,  and  encloses  the 
seeds  until  they  germinate,  as  in  the  caryopsis,  nul,  drupe,  and  schizocarp,  the  testa 
remains  thin  and  soft,  as  also  when  the  endosperm  is  strongly  developed  and  very 
hard  and  encloses  a  small  embryo,  as  in  the  Date  and  Ph^telepbai.  The  testa  of 
the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits  is  usually  covered  by  a  distinctly  differentiated  epi- 
dermis; and  it  depends  on  the  configuration  of  this  epidermis  whether  the  seed  has  a 
smooth  appearance  (as  in  tlie  Pea  and  Bean),  or  displays  a  variety  of  sculpturing,  such  as 
pits,  warts,  bands,  and  so  forth  (as  in  Hyoieyamui,  Datura,  Pafaver,  Nigella,  &c.).  The 
epidermal  cells  of  the  seed  not  unfrequently  grow  into  hairs;  cotton  consists,  for 
example,  of  the  long  woolly  hairs  which  clothe  the  seed  of  Ctuiypium ;  in  some  cases 
only  a  pencil-like  tuFt  of  long  hairs  is  developed,  as  in  Jsetepias  syriaca.  The  epidermal 
cells  of  some  seeds,  as  the  Flax,  Quince,  Flaatago  PiylHum,  aretuiria,  and  Cynapt,  contain 
layers  of  cellulose  which  have  become  converted  into  mucilage,  swell  up  strongly  with 
water,  become  separated,  and  envelope  the  seeds  when  moist  in  a  layer  of  mucilage. 
Pericarps  which  are  indehiscent  and  which  contain  small  seeds  not  unfrequently  assume 
a  character  closely  resembling  that  of  the  testa  of  the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  achenium  and  caryopsis,  which  are  hence  popularly 
called  seeds.  The  corona  of  hairs  which  serves  as  an  apparatus  for  the  dissemination  of 
many  seeds  through  the  air  is  frequently  developed  in  the  caryopsis  as  an  appendage  of 
the  pericarp  (as  the  pappus  of  Composite,  which  properly  replaces  the  superior  calyx). 
The  wings  answering  the  same  purpose  which  are  formed  during  the  development  of 
the  testa  of  some  seeds  in  dehiscent  fruits  (seen  In  an  especially  beautiful  manner  in 
Bignonia)  recur  again  on  the  pericarp  of  indehiscent  fruits  (as  in  Jeer).  The  muci- 
laginous epidermis  spoken  of  above  of  the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits  recurs  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  carcerulus  of  Salvia  and  other  LabiatiE,  &c.  These  and  a  number  of 
other  facts  show  that  all  that  is  essentially  required  in  the  development  both  of  the 

'  [For  other  recent  attempts  to  clasi^iry  fruits,  see  Dickson,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1871,  also  Nature, 
vol.  IV.  p.  347,  and  Joum.  of  Bol.  1871,  p.  310;  MtNab,  Nature,  vol.  IV.  p.  475;  Masters, 
Nature,  vol.  V.  p.  6  ;  and  Gray,  Struclural  Botany.] 
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pericarp  and  the  testa  is  to  furnish  means  for  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  in  various 
v/iys;  structures  which  are  morphologically  very  different  thus  attaining  the  same 
physiological  development,  while  those  which  are  morphologically  similar  attain  the 
must  various  physiological  development.  A  detailed  enumeration  is  therefore  more  in 
the  province  of  physiology  and  biology  thin  in  that  of  morphology  and  classification. 
(See  Book  HI.) 

To  complete  the  subject  of  nomenclature,  It  only  remains  to  remark  that  the  part 
of  the  seed  where  it  has  become  detached  from  the  funiculus — usually  easily  distin- 
guished after  falling  out — is  termed  the  HHum  or  umbilicus.  The  micropyle  is  often 
also  to  he  recognised,  lying,  in  anatropous  and  eampylotropous  seeds,  close  beside  the 
hilum  (as  in  Faia,  PbateeJui,  and  CoryJalii),  generally  as  a  wart  pitted  in  the  middle. 
When  outgrowths  occur  on  the  seed,  either  along  the  raphe,  as  in  Cbtlidonivm  majua, 
Asaram,  fto/a,  &c.,  or  as  a  cushion  covering  the  micropyle  as  in  Eufiborbia,  tbey  are 
variously  called  Crctl,  Siropbiole,  or  Caruncle.  The  Aril  which  envelopes  the  base  of  the 
ripe  seed  or  the  entire  seed  as  a  fleshy  succulent  mantle  and  is  easily  removed  from  the 
true  firm  testa  has  already  been  described  in  detail. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

The  Seed  of  Monocotyledons  usually  contains  a  strongly  developed  endosperm 
and  a.  comparatively  small  embryo ;  and  this  is  exhibited  in  an  especially  striking 
manner  in  large  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Cacos,  Pktsnix,  Phylehphas,  Crinum,  &c. 
In  the  Naiadeae,  Juncaginex,  Alismaces,  and  Orchidee,  the  endosperm  is  wanting 
from  the  first ;  and  in  the  Scitaininex,  where  it  is  usually  wanting,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
copious  perisperm. 

The  Embryo  is  usually  cylindrical,  fusiform,  and  sometimes  considerably 
elongated,  and  is  then  also  curved  spirally  (e.g.  in  Polamogeton  and  ZanichelUa) ; 
its  form  is  not  unfrequently  that  of  an  erect  or  inverted  cone,  in  consequence  of 
a  considerable  thickening  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cotyledon.  The  axis  of  the 
embryo  is  generally  very  short  and  small  in  comparison  to  the  cotyledon ;  in 
the  Hetobise  on  the  contrary  the  axial  portion  of  the  embryo  forms  the  greater 
part  of  it  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  axis  is  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root, 
in  addition  to  which  two  or  more  lateral  roots  also  originate  in  Grasses,  which,  like 
the  primary  one,  are  surrounded  by  a  root-sheath  (Fig.  124,  see  also  p.  588).  The 
embryo  of  Grasses  is  also  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  ScuUllum,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  axis  beneath  the  cotyledon,  which  envelopes  the  whole  of  the 
embryo  like  a  mantle,  and  forms  a  thick  peltate  plate  on  the  posterior  side  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  endosperm'.     In  the  Orchide^e,  Apostasiacex,  and  Bur- 

'  [Van  Tieghem  (Ann,  des  Sci.  Nat.  slh  series,  vol.  XV,  167*)  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the 
various  views  which  have  been  held  with  respect  to  the  homology  of  Ihe  parls  of  the  embryo  of 
Grasses,  He  regards  the  sculellum  as  the  cotyledon,  and  what  Sachs  considers  the  cotyledon  as  only 
ils  strongly  developed  ligule.  According  to  Hegelmaier  (Bo(.  Zeitg.  1874)  the  cotyltdon  of  Grasses 
consists  of  Iwo  paits:  the  one  Ibrnis  the  scuti.llum,  the  other  furms  a  sheath  round  Ihe  plumule.] 
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manniacex,  the  parts  of  the  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed  are  not  differentiated;  it 
consists  of  a  round  mass  of  tissue  on  which  the  plumule  is  developed  only  during 
germination. 

Germination^  either   begins  at  once  with  the  lengthening  of  the  roots— their 


)' 
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protrusion  causing  in  Grasses  the  rupture  of  the  root-sheath  which  envelopes  them, 
and  which  remains  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  embryo  as  the  coleorhiza  (Fig.  123), 
— or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  the  lower  part  of  the  cotyledon  lengthens, 

I  Ste  Sachs,  Hot.  Zeilg.  i86j  and  i86j. 
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and  pushes  the  end  of  the  root,  together  with  the  plumule  which  is  enveloped 
by  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon,  out  of  the  seed  (Fig.  419),  while  its  upper  part 
remains  in  the  endosperm  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  until  the  endosperm  is 
consumed.  In  Grasses,  however,  the  whole  of  the  plumule  projects  from  the  seed, 
the  scutellum  only  remaining  behind  in  it,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  embryo  the 
food-material  contained  in  the  endosperm. 

The  growth  of  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons  soon  ceases  even  when 
it  is  very  strongly  developed  during  germination,  as  in  Palms,  Liliacese,  Zta,  &c.; 
lateral  roots  are  produced  in  its  place,  springing  from  the  axis,  which  are  stronger 
the  higher  up  they  are  produced  on  it  No  such  permanent  root-system  is 
developed  from  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons  as  is  found  in  Gymnosperms 
and  in  many  Dicotyledons;  sometimes  no  roots  at  all  are  produced,  as  in  some 
Orchidaceous  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (as  Epipogium  and  Corallorkisa), 
which  never  possess  any  roots. 

The  plumule  of  the  embrj'o  is  usually  completely  enclosed  in  a  single 
sheath-like  structure,  the  first  leaf  or  cotyledon,  which  developes  either  into  a 
sheath-like  cataphyllary  leaf  or  at  once  into  the  first  green  foliage-leaf  of  the 
young  plant  (as  in  AUium).  Within  the  cotyledon  there  is  generally  a  second 
and  sometimes  (in  Grasses)  a  third  and  fourth  leaf,  which  protrude  on  germination 
out  of  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon,  increasing  by  intercalary  growth  at  their  base ; 
these  and  the  leaves  which  are  formed  subsequently  are  larger  the  later  they  are 
formed  on  the  growing  asis.  The  asis  usually  remans  very  short  during  genni- 
natton  without  forming  any  distinct  intemodes  {Allium,  Palms,  Ac),  or  it  lengthens 
more  rapidly  and  becomes  segmented  into  evident  intemodes  {Zta  and  other 
Grasses). 

The  increase  in  strength  of  the  plant  may  take  place  by  the  powerful  growth 
of  the  axis  of  the  embryo  itself,  so  that  this  at  length  forms  the  primary  stem 
of  the  mature  plant  bearing  the  organs  of  reproduction,  as  for  instance  in  most 
Palms,  Aloes,  Zea,  &c.  If  the  axis  of  the  embryo  remains  short  while  it  increases 
in  strength,  it  may  grow  considerably  in  thickness  and  form  a  tuber  (Fig.  410), 
or,  if  the  bases  of  the  leaves  become  thick  (as  in  Allium  C<pa),  a  bulb.  If  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  itself  developes  into  the  primary  stem,  whether  into  an  upright 
one  or  a  creeping  rhizome,  it  first  of  all  takes  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which 
is  elongated  or  abbreviated  according  to  the  length  of  the  intemodes.  This 
peculiarity,  which  belongs  to  most  Monocotyledons  in  common  with  Ferns,  depends 
on  the  absence  of  any  subsequent  increase  in  thickness ;  the  portions  of  the  stem 
first  formed  retain  their  size,  while  each  successive  portion  is  larger  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  is  therefore  so  much  larger  the  nearer  it  is  taken  to  the  apex.  As 
long  as  this  growth  proceeds,  the  stem  continues  to  grow  stronger ;  but  sooner 
or  later  there  comes  a  time  when  every  portion  of  the  stem  acquires'  the  same 
thickness  as  the  previous  one ;  the  stem  then  becomes  cylindrical,  or,  if  it  is 
compressed  like  some  rhizomes,  still  with  a  uniform  breadth.  The  lateral  shoots 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  when  they  spring  low  down  from  the  primary  stem 
(as  in  Aloi',  &c.).  But  the  primary  shoot  which  springs  from  the  embryo  not 
unfrequenily  disappears  after  producing  lateral  shoots  which  grow  more  vigorously 
than  it,  and  these  again  transfer  the  further  growth  to  new  shoots,  which  now 
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produce  from  generation  to  generation  thicker  axes,  larger  leaves,  and  stouter 
rcots,  until  at  length  a  condition  again  results  in  which  each  successive  generation 
of  shoots  produces  others  of  equal  strength.  If  the  portions  of  the  axes  oP  the 
shoots  beneath  the  fioints  where  the  shoots  of  the  next  order  arise  are  persistent, 
sympodia  arise  (as  represented  in  Fig.  143);  but  frequently  each  shoot  entirely 
disappears  after  producing  one  of  the  next  order,  as  for  instance  in  our  native 
tuberous  Orchids  (Fig.  158),  or  in  the  Crown-Imperial  (Fig.  421),  or  Autumn 
Crocus  (Fig.  422)'. 

The  normal  Mode  of  Branching  of  Monocotyledons  is  always  monopodia! 
and  usually  axillary ' ;  a  bud  is  generally  formed  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  but  often 
does  not  unfold,  so  that  the  number  of  branches  visible  is  oflen  less  than  that 
of  the  leaves  (as  in  Agave,  AloU,  Dracana,  Palms,  many  Grasses,  Ac).  But  some- 
times several  buds  are  formed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  if  the  insertion  of  the 
leaf  is  broad  these  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  occurs  in  many  bulbs  (Fig.  130). 


In  Musa  a  number  of  flowers  even  stand  side  by  side  in  the  axil  of  a  bract, 
and  in  Musa  Ensele  two  rows  one  over  the  other.  In  the  Spadiciflorae  the  bracts 
are  often  absent  *,  and  the  ebracteate  flowers  stand  on  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence, 
but  arc  distinctly  lateral  in  their  origin.  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  the 
branching  of  Lemna,  which  does  not  in  general  form  any  foliage -leaves,  but 
the  vegetative  body  of  the  plant  consists  of  disc-like  or  swollen  portions  of  the 
axis  containing  chlorophyll  which  branch  laterally  out  of  one  another,  and  are 
connected  together  only  by  slender  stalks,  or  soon  separate.  The  plane  of  rami- 
fication coincides  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  on  which  they  float;    each  shoot 

'  Further  details  of  the  great  variety  of  modi  Rest  ions  of  these  processes  of  growth  will  be  found 
in  Irmisch,  Knollen  und  Zwiebelgewichse  (Berlin  tlt£o).  and  Biolc^e  und  Morphologic  der 
Orchideen  (Leipzig  1853). 

'  According  to  Magnus  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  p.  770)  ihe  flower  of  Naias  occupies  exactly  the  place 
of  the  lirst  leaf  of  a  branch ;  bat  it  appears  from  p.  771  as  though  the  flower  and  the  shoot  ihat 
bears  it  were  the  bifurcations  of  a  dichotomy. 

'  Compare  under  Dicotyledons,  p.  63S. 
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produces  only  one  or  a  pair  of  opposite  lateral  shoots,  and  fhc  branching  is  thererore 
distinctly  cymose,  sympjodial,  or,  as  in  Lemna  trisulca,  dichaaial. 

Besides  the  formation  of  shoots  by  the  branching  of  the  axis,  adventitious 
shoots  also  sometimes  occur  on  leaves  which  perfonn  the  function  of  gemmae; 
as  for  instance  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  Hyactnikus  Pmsohii  and  some 
Orchids  (Doll,  Flora,  p.  348)',  The  large  gemmse  which  appear  very  regularly 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  lamina,  and  at  the  base  of  the  lamina 
of  Alherurus  lernalus,  arc  especially  striking.     The  small  bulbs  on  the  Stem  of 


'  [On  the  buds  developed  on  the  leaves  of  Malaxit  which  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
ovules  of  Orchidei,  sec  Dickie,  Joum,  Linn.  Soc  vol.  xiv  pp.  1  and  180.  Dr.  Dickie  considers  the 
structure  of  these  buds  to  favour  the  theory  that  the  o\'ule  is  homologous  to  a  bud,  the  nucellus-libe 
body  of  the  bud  corresponding  lo  an  axis.  See  also  Henslow  on  Malaids,  Mag.  Nal.  Hist,  vol.  I. 
I8j9,  pp.  441,  442] 
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Lilium  bul&i/erum  are,  On  the  other  hand,  normal  axillary  shools,  and  probably 
the  same  is  the  case  with  those  on  the  inftoresence  of  some  species  of  Allium. 
Adventitious  buds  are  staled  by  Hofmeister  to  occur  on  the  roots  of  EpipacHs 
microphyUa. 

The  Leavis  of  Monocotyledons  are  seldom  verticiUate,  though  this  occurs  in 
the  folif^e-leaves  of  Elodea  and  the  bracts  of  Atisnia ;    they  are  very  commonly 


>V 


arranged  alternately  in  two  rows,  as  in  Gramine:e,  Irideas,  Fhormium,  Ctivia,  Ty[iha, 
&c.  This  arrangement  either  prevails  over  the  whole  shoot  together  wiih  its 
secondary  shoots,  or  occurs  only  at  first,  and  then  passes  into  spiral  arrangements, 
which  very  commonly  lead  to  the  formation  of  rosettes  radiating  on  all  sides,  as 
in  A/ol{see  Fig.  15a,  p.  193),  Agave,  Palms,  &c.     The  arrangement  with  the  angle 


of  divergence  '/,  is  much  rarer,  but  occurs  in  some  species  of  Alol,  Carrx,  Pan- 
danus,  &c.  Spiral  arrangements  with  a  smaller  divergence  than  Vs  ^'so  occur 
sometimes;  as  e.g.  in  Musa  (in  M.  rubra  the  angle  is,  according  to  Braun,  '/?  i" 
the  foliage-leaves,  '/n  in  the  bracts),  and  Cotlus  (where  the  angle  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  is  from  y,  to  Vb)i  &c.  The  axillary  shoots  of  Monocotyledons  mostly  begin 
with  a  leaf  in  close  contact  with  the  primary  axis  and  with  its  back  turned  towards 
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it.  and  usually  bicarinate.  Of  this  character  must  be  considered,  for  instance,  the 
upper  pale  of  the  flower  of  Grasses,  which  is  itself  an  axillary  shoot  of  the  lower 
pale.  When  ihe  phyllotazis  of  successive  orders  of  shoots  is  alternate  in  two  rows, 
the  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  whole  system  of  shoots  is  bilateral,  or  may 
be  divided  by  a  plane  which  bisects  the  leaves  (as  in  Polamogelon,  Typha,  &c.). 

The   mode    of    insertion   of    the    cataphyllaiy   and    foliage -leaves,   and    very 
often  that  of  the  hypsophyllary  leaves  (as  for  instance  that  of  ihe  gpathe  which 
is  of  common  occurrence),  is  entirely  or  at  least  generally  amplexicaul,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaf  is  in  consequence  sheathing ;    and  this  is  evidently  con- 
nected  with   the   want    of  stipules,  which    are  so  frequent 
^      ^  among  Dicotyledons.     The  cataphyllary  and  many  of  the 

hypsophyllary  leaves  are  usually  reduced  to  this  sheathing 
part,  which  generally  passes  immediately  into  the  green 
lamina  in  the  case  of  the  foliage -leaves ;  bul  in  Scitami- 
nex,  Falmaces,  Aroidese,  and  some  others,  a  long  and 
comparatively  slender  stalk  developes  between  the  sheath 
and  Ihe  lamina.  When  the  leaf-stalk  is  absent,  and  the 
lamina  sharply  marked  off  from  the  sheath,  a  Liguh  is 
not  unfrequently  present  at  the  point  where  the  two  meet, 
as  in  Grasses  and  Allium  (Fig.  425). 

The  lamina  is  generally  entire  and  of  a  very   simple 
form,  commonly  long  and  narrow  (iigulate),  rarely  roundish 
and  disc-shaped  {e.g.  Hydrocharis),  or  cordate  or  sagittate 
(as  in  Sagiltaria  and  some  Aroidese).    Branching  of  the 
lamina  is  a  rather  rare  exception  among  Monocotyledons; 
and    then   takes    the    form   either   of  lobes   from  a  broad 
common  base  or  less  often  of  deep  divisions,  as  in  some 
Aroidese  {f.g.  Amorpkophallus,    Fig.    141,   Alfururus   and 
Sauromalum).     The  division  of  the  compound  and  pinnate 
leaves  of  Palms  is  not  due  to  a  branching  occurring  at  an 
early  stage,  bul  to  a  splitting  which  takes  place  on  unfold- 
Fic.  43i.-A  ii^r  of  yr/«»i»      iigi  *"''  '8  caused  by  the  drying  up  of  certain  strips  of 
.'iSt^''iiii°^''tS''.h'»i^     tissue  within  the  lamina,  which  is  at  first  sharply  folded  up. 
Iftfr^u.,"^'.  ^'o("Jh,i"^of     The  formation  of  the  tendrils  of  Smilax  appears,  on  the 
^''if'ftr'jhM.'h.°/"X'rt3°c!lI      Other  hand,  to  depend  on  actual  branching  of  the  leaf-Stalk. 
ta^^ki^T.ta^Iiu^''7il^.''  The    Vcnaiion  of  the  foliage-leaves  differs  from  that  of 

'  most  Dicotyledons,  in  that  the  weaker  veins  do  not  gener- 
ally project  on  the  uAder  side  of  the  leaf,  but  run  through  the  mesophyll;  in  the 
smaller  leaves  there  is  even  no  projecting  mid-rib,  The  mid-rib  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  strongly  developed  in  Ihe  large  stalked  leaves  of  the  Spadiciflorse  and  Scita- 
mineae,  and  is  permeated  by  a  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles.  When  the  leaf  is 
Iigulate  and  its  insertion  broad,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another ;  in  broader  leaves  without  a  conspicuous  mid-rib  they  describe  curves  from 
the  median  line  to  the  margins  (as  in  Convallaria).  But  when  a  strong  mid-rib 
occurs  in  a  broad  lamina,  as  in  Musa  &c.,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  run 
through  it  give  off  laterally  smaller  thin  bundles  which  run  parallel  to  one  another 
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in  large  numbers  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  These  parallel  transverse  nerves  are 
Eomelimes  united  into  a  lattice-like  network  by  short  straight  anaslomosings  (as  in 
Alittna,  Cositu,  and  Ouvirandra,  the  mesophyll  being  absent  within  the  meshes  of 
the  latter).  It  is  only  rarely  (as  in  some  Aroidese)  that  projecting  lateral  veins 
are  given  off  from  the  mid-rib,  a  finer  reticulated  venation  springing  from  them. 

The  Ftawtr  of  Monocotyledons  usually  consists  of  five  alternating  isomcrous 
whorls ;  viz.  an  outer  and  an  inner  perianth- whorl,  an  outer  and  an  inner  whorl 
of  stamens,  and  a  carpellary  whori,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  second  carpellary  whorl 


only  in  Alismacese  and  juncagineas.  The  most  common  typical  flora  formula  is 
therefore  5,  P^  Sl^^^  ^ii(+-.>-  It  '^  only  in  the  Hydrocharideae  and  a  few  other 
isolated  cases  that  the  number  of  whorls  of  stamens  is  larger.  Where  in  other 
cases,  as  Bu/omus,  an  increase  of  the  typical  number  of  stamens  occurs,  this  takes 
place  by  d/doubUmenl  without  any  increase  of  the  number  of  whorls  (Fig.  431  A). 

The  number  of  members  in  each  whorl  is  two  {StP^Si^^C^,  in  only  a  very 
few  cases  scattered  through  the  most  different  families  {e.g.  in  Maianthenmm  and  some 
Enanlioblastae ;   it  is  sometimes  four  or  five  (occasionally  in  Paris  quadri/olia  and 


At^inlA  lafler  Payert. 


in  some  Orontiaceae) ;  but  the  usual  number  of  members  in  each  whorl  is  three, 
and  the  typical  formula  therefore  ■S'j  i',  ■S'/j.^,  (?,(.„).  In  the  lirge  section  of  Lilii- 
floTX,  in  some  Spadiciflorse,  and  in  many  Enantioblasts,  Juncagineee,  and  Alis- 
macese',  this  typical  floral  formula  is  at  once  obtained  empirically ;  in  most  others 
particular  members  or  whorls  are  wanting,  but  the  abortion  of  these  is  generally 
at  once  evident  from  the  position  of  those  that  are  present.  In  the  Scitamineffi 
with  only  one  or  even  with  only  half  an  anther  (Fig.  429,  430)  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  andrcecium  are  present  or  only  partially  deficient,  but  are  trans- 

'  The  dimerous  flower  of  PoMiBof*ron(y,P,S/,  +  ,C.)  (see  Hegdmaier,  Bo(.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  387) 
difTeis  from  the  lypical  formala  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  four  carpels  arise  sitnullaneoasly,  and 
are  placed  diagonally  lo  the  preceding  pairs. 
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formed  into  petaloid  Btaminodes.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  the  flowers 
of  Gramine^e  and  Ochidese  can  be  traced  back  to  the  trimerons  pentacyclic  type ; 
the  theoretical  diagrams  here  given  (Figs.  426—433)  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
for  some  of  the  other  more  important  families. 

If  the  penlacyclic  flower  with  the  formula  S,P,Sf^^^C,{^^)  is  considered  as 
the  typical  one  for  Monocotyledons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of 
famiUes  the  number  of  whose  parts  deviates  from  this  type  do  this  only  by 
the  suppression  of  single  members  or  of  whole  whorls,  the  typical  position  of 
those  that  still  rem^n  with   respect  to  one  another  not  being  disturbed.     The 


variety  in  the  forms  of  flowers  in  this  class  is  therefore  brought  about  almost 
entirely  by  abortion ' ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  abortion  to  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  in  Monocotyledons  that  nothing  is  left  at  last  of  the  whole  flower  but 
a  single  naked  ovary  or  a  single  stamen,  as  happens  frequently  in  AroideEs.  In 
these  cases  a  similar  explanation  of  the  relationships  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is 
rendered  possible  and  even  evident  by  the  occurrence  of  flowers  with  the  actual 
typical  structure,  and  by  a  complete  series  of  transitions  caused  by  partial  abortion. 
It  is  especially  in  small  closely  crowded  flowers,  as  those  of  Spadiciflorffi,  Gtumi- 
florse,  &c.,  that  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  typical  number  of  members  is  observed ; 


while  in  larger  and  more  isolated  flowers  the  number  of  members  in.  each  whorl 
is  usually  complete  or  even  excessive  {as  Sulomta  and  Hydroeharis),  and  deviations 
usually  result  from  petals  (or  petaloid  slaminodes)  being  formed  in  the  place  of 
fertile  stamens  {e.g.  Sciiaminete).  With  reference  to  the  abortion  which  is  often 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  small  flowers,  it  may  in  certain  cases  even  be 
doubtful  whether  in  an  assemblage  of  stamens  and  carpels  we  have  a  single  flower 
or  an  inflorescence  consisting  of  several  flowers  reduced  to  a  very  simple  state  by 
abortion,  as  for  example  in  Lemna. 

'  Compare  what  was  said  on  Abortion  at  p.  111  said  in  the  Tntioduction  to  AngiuqierniE. 
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When  both  the  perianth-whorls  are  well  developed,  they  are  usually  similar  in 
structure ;  in  large  flowers  they  are  generally  delicate  and  petaloid  and  either 
brightly  coloured  or  not  (Lihaceae,  Orchide*,  &c.);  in  small  flowers  on  the  con- 
trary they  are  firm,  dry,  and  membranous,  as  in  ]uncaceEe,  Eriocaulone»,  &c 
Sometimes  however  the  outer  perianth-whorl  is  green  and  sepaloid,  the  inner  whorl 
larger,  delicate,  and  petaloid  (Canna,  Alisma,  Tradtsctmtid);  in  the  very  small  and 
closely  crowded  flowers  of  the  Glumiflorje,  the  perianth-leaves,  when  present,  take 
the  form  of  hairs  (the  setse  of  Cyperaceae)  (Fig.  426),  or  of  small  membranous  scales 
(the  lodicules  of  Grasses). 

The  Stamens  generally  consist  of  a  filiform  filament  and  a  quadrilocular  anther ; 
though  variations  frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  filament  and 
connective.  Among  the  most  striking  deviations  from  the  ordinary  type  are  tha 
petaloid  staminodes  of  Cannacea:  and  Zingiberacese.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  (pp.  491,  541),  that  the  foliar  nature  of  the  stamens  is  subject  to  an  exception 
in  the  Naiadese  (at  least  in  Naias)  according  to  the  researches  of  Magnus.  The 
stamens  of  Monocotyledons  scarcely  ever  branch,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Dicoty- 
ledons ;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  customary  absence  of  branching  in  the  other 
foliar  structures  also.  If  the  diagram  of  the  flower  of  Canna  (Fig,  430),  drawn 
according  to  Payer's  description,  is  correct',  the  petaloid  staminodes  are  branched. 

The  Gjynaceum  has  usually  a  trilocular  ovary ;  less  often  it  is  tricarpellary  but 
unilocular ;  in  both  cases  it  may  be  either  superior  or  inferior,  but  the  latter  occurs 
only  in  plants  with  large  flowers  {Hydrocharis,  Iridese,  Amaryllidete,  ScriamineK, 
OrchideEe,  &c.).  The  formation  of  three  or  more  mono  carpel!  ary  ovaries  is  limited 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Juncagineas  and  Alismaceas,  in  which  the  ordinary  number 
of  members  and  of  whorls  of  the  gynieceum  is  also  e:cceeded,  reminding  one  of 
the  Polycarpsa  among  Dicotyledons. 

Adhesion  and  displacement  are  not  so  common  in  the  flower  of  Monocoty- 
ledons, and  usually  not  so  complicated  as  among  Dicotyledons;  among  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  this  nature  are  the  formation  of  the  gynostemium  of  Orchids ; 
the  cohesion  of  the  six  similar  perianth-leaves  into  a  tube  in  Hyacinthiu,  Con- 
vallaria,  Colchicum,  Ac;  and  the  epipetalous  and  episepalous  position  of  the 
stamens  in  the  same  plants  and  in  some  others.  Adhesion  of  the  stamens  to  the 
calyx  or  corolla  occurs  much  less  constantly  in  particular  families  among  Mono- 
cotyledons than  among  Dicotyledons. 

Terminal  flowers  to  a  leafy  primary  shoot  occur  very  rarely  among  Mono- 
cotyledons {e.g.  in  Tulipd);  terminal  inflorescences  are  more  common.  The  flower 
acquires  a  tendency  to  zygomorphism,  especially  as  it  increases  in  size ;  but  this  is 
often  only  feebly  indicated,  and  attains  its  highest  development  in  Scitamines  and 
Orchidese. 

The  Ovtdet  of  Monocotyledons  usually  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels, 
rarely  from  their  inner  surface  (as  in  Butomus) ;  the  single  ortho'jopous  ovules  of 
Naias  (according  to  Magnus)  and  Typha  (Rohrbach)  arise  by  the  transformation  of 


'  According  to  Eichler's  masterly  description  of  Clie  flower  of  Canna  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1873)  the 
reUtians  of  the  andrtecium  are  not  quite  those  expressed  in  the  diagram  Fig.  430.  Eichlei  gives  the 
fonnuk  as  lieing  S,  F,  Wm+H-h-iI  C'"- 
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the  end  of  the  floral  axis  itself  (see  pp.  492,  57 1);  in  Ltmna  and  in  some  Aroidese 
one  or  more  ovules  stand  at  the  boUom  of  the  cavity  of  the  unilocular  ovary.  The 
prevailing  form  of  the  ovule  is  anatropous;  but  in  ScitamineK,  Graminen,  and  some 
other  orders,  campylotropous  ovules  occur ;  in  the  EnantioblastK  and  a  few  Aroidese 
ihey  are  orthotropous,  either  erect  or  pendulous.  The  micellus  is  almost  without 
exception  enclosed  in  two  envelopes  [Crinum  however  forms  an  exception). 

The  Embryo-sac '  generally  remains  surrounded  by  one  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the 
nucellus  till  the  time  of  fertilisation ;  the  apex  is  sometimes  destroyed  so  that  the 
embryo-sac  projects  (as  in  HcmerocaUis,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  ftc.) ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apes  not  unfrequently  remtuns  as  a  cap  of  tissue  covering  the  top  of 
the  embrjo-sac  (as  in  some  Aroidese  and  Liliacex).  In  Orchideae  the  growing 
embryo-sac  completely  destroys  the  layer  of  tissue  that  envelopes  it  together  with 
the  apex  of  the  nucellus;  and  this  happens  after  fertilisation  in  all  the  other 
Monocotyledons  that  possess  an  endospeim,  and  in  this  case  the  embryo-sac  some- 
times advances  even  to  the  inner  integument  and  destroys  it  (Allium  odorans, 
Ophrydeffi). 

In  the  greater  number  of  Monocotyledons  a  copious  development  of  endo- 
sperm-cells in  the  parietal  protoplasm  follows  quickly  after  fertilisation.  They 
soon  unite  into  a  layer  of  tissue  and  divide  tangentially,  until  at  length  the  embryo- 
sac  is  filled  with  radial  rows  of  cells  the  result  of  division.  Narrow  embryo-sacs 
are  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  the  first  endosperm -cells ;  but  sometimes  the  cells 
formed  by  free  cell- formation  in  the  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm  constitute  at  first 
a  loose  mass  which  fills  up  the  embryo-sac  and  only  closes  up  into  a  tissue  at 
a  later  period  {e.  g,  Leutojum,  Gagtd).  The  narrow  embryo-sac  of  Pistia  is  filled 
up  by  a  row  of  broad  disc-shaped  cells  which  lie  in  it  like  transverse  compartments 
and  are  perhaps  the  result  of  division  of  the  sac  itself.  In  some  Aroidese  only 
a  part  of  the  embryo-sac  is  filled  with  endosperm,  the  rest  remaining  empty. 

The  endosperm  still  continues  to  grow  after  it  has  filled  up  the  embryo-sac, 
the  seed  which  it  fills  increasing  also  in  size.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  how 
considerable  this  growth  is  in  Crinum  (p.  586). 

In  all  those  Monocotyledons  which  form  an  endosperm  (albuminous),  it  becomes 
closed  up  into  a  continuous  tissue  enveloping  the  embryo  before  this  has  completed 
its  growth.  By  the  growth  of  the  embryo  a  part  of  the  endosperm  which  surrounds 
it  is  again  forced  aside;  and  on  this  displacement  depends  the  lateral  position  of 
the  embryo  in  Grasses  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm,  and  the  absence  of  this  latter 
in  some  AroideK.  But  in  all  the  other  Monocotyledons  which  have  no  endosperm 
(exalbuminous),  Naiadeae,  Polamogetoneie,  Juncaginesa,  Alismaceae,  Cannaceae,  and 
Orchidee,  its  formation  is  altogether  suppressed,  or  transitory  preparations  for  it 
only  lake  place. 

On  the  first  origin  of  the  embryo  reference  must  be  made  to  what  was  said  in 
the  Introduction  to  Angiosperms  (p.  589) ;  there  are  many  points  which  are  still 
doubtful  in  the  formation  of  the  plumule,  scutellum  (in  Grasses),  and  root,  from  the 
original  small-celled  mass  of  tissue  of  the  embryo. 

;   IJeitragc   (Abhandl,  der  kiinigl.  Sachs.   Gesellscli.   der  Wisensch. 
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With  respect  to  their  HUtohgj^,  Monocotyledons  differ  from  Dicotyledons  and 
Gymnosperms  chiefly  [n  the  course  of  the  libro- vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  and  in 
the  want  of  a  true  cambium-layer.  A  number  of  common  bundles  (i.  e.  those  com- 
mon  to  the  stem  and  leaves)  enter  the  stem  side  by  side  from  the  broad  insertions 
of  the  leaves,  pass  obliquely  downwards  into  it,  and  then  again  bend  outwards  as 
they  descend,  approaching  gradually  the  surface  of  the  stem.  The  common  bundle 
is  usually  thictest  and  most  perfectly  developed  at  the  curved  portion  which  lies 
deepest  in  the  stem,  while  the  limb  which  bends  upwards  into  the  leaf  becomes  thinner 
and  simpler  upwards,  and  the  descending  licnb  of  Ihe  bundle  behaves  similarly  down- 
wards. Hence  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  which  cuts  through  the  different 
descending  limbs  at  different  heights  in  their  course  shows  bundles  of  different  structure 
and  of  various  sizes.  A  radial  longitudinal  section  through  the  bud  or  through  mature 
stems  with  short  internodes  (as  Palm-stems,  thick  rhiaomes,  bulbs,  &c.)  shows  how  the 
bundles  which  descend  from  different  leaves,  the  curves  of  which  lie  at  different 
heights,  cross  one  another  radially,  some  of  them  bending  inwards  where  others  are 
already  turning  outwards.  In  elongated  internodes,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  stalks 
of  Grasses  and  of  some  Palm-stems  (like  Calamuj),  the  long  scapes  of  jiUium,  Sec,  the 
bundles  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  surface;  the  curves  and  inter- 
sections of  the  bundles  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  the  apex  of  such  stems,  and  localise 
themselves  in  the  transverse  plates  or  nodes  which  do  not  elongate  between  each  pair 
of  internodes.  The  nodes  are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  a  network  of  horizontal 
bundles;  this  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Maize. 

The  course  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  which  has  now  been  described  renders 
impossible  the  separation  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem  into  pith  and  cortex 
in  the  sense  in  u  hich  this  occurs  in  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons.  The  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue  fills  up  homogeneously  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  which  are 
generally  numerous ;  but  a  separation  takes  place  not  unfrequently  into  an  outer  peri- 
pheral layer  and  an  inner  region,  a  layer  of  tissue  being  formed  between  the  two 
the  cells  of  which  are  thickened  and  lignified  in  a  peculiar  way  (as  for  instance  in 
most  thickish  rhiiomes,  in  the  hollow  scape  oi  Allium,  &q.). 

In  consequence  of  their  not  being  parallel,  and  of  their  scattered  distribution  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  stem,  the  descending  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  have  not  the 
power  of  coalescing  into  a  closed  sheath  by  connecting  bands  of  cambium  (interfasci- 
cular cambium),  as  is  the  case  in  other  Phanerogams.  In  correlation  with  this  the  layer 
of  cambium  between  the  phloem  and  xylem  is  also  absent ;  the  libro- vascular  bundles 
are  closed.  When  a  portion  of  the  stem  ceases  to  grow  in  length,  the  whole  of  the 
tissue  of  the  bundles  becomes  transformed  into  permanent  tissue  (see  e.g.  Fig.  91, 
p.  no);  and  there  is  in  consequence  usually  no  subsequent  increase  in  thickness;  each 
portion  of  the  stem,  when  once  formed,  maintains  the  thickness  which  it  had  already 
attained  within  the  bud  near  the  apex  of  the  stem.  But  in  Draciena,  Aloe,  and  Tseca,  a 
renewed  increase  of  thickness  begins  afterwards  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  which  may  even  continue  for  centuries  and  may  cause  a  considerable 
though  slow  increase  in  its  circumference.  But  this  subsequent  growth  in  thickness 
takes  place  in  a  way  quite  ditferent  from  that  which  occurs  in  Gymnosperms  and  Dico- 
tyledons ;— a  layer  of  the  fundamental  tissue  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  becomes 
transformed  into  meristem  which  continually  produces  new  closed  6bro-vascular  bundles, 
and  between  them  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  (Fig.  104),  A  more  or  less 
evidently  stratified  network  of  slender  anastomosing  bundles  is  thus  formed,  the  posi- 
tion and  connection  of  which  is  easily  recognised  on  stems  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and    in  which  the  parenchyma  which   (ills  up  the  interstices  has 

'  Von  Mohl,  Bau  des  Palmenstammes,  in  his  Vermischle  Schriften,  p,  I  ig.  —  Nagell,  Beitrage 
lur  wissenaeh.  Hot.  Hefl,  I.— MiUardel,  Memoires  de  la  -Soc.  Imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg, 
vol.  XI,  1865  —  [De  Baij,  Veiglticheiide  Analomie  (ler  Vegetal ionsorgane,  1877.] 
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decayed.  This  network  of  closely-placed  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles  now  forms  a 
kind  of  secondary  wood  which  surrounds  like  a  bollow  cylinder  the  space  in  which 
the  original  libro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  run  isolated  and  loose  in  the  form  of 
long  threads.  This  thickening  ring  of  the  arborescent  Monocotyledons  resembles 
the  secondary  woody  mass  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  in  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
altogether  to  the  stem  and  has  no  genetic  connection  with  the  leaves,  difiering  in  this 
from  the  original  common  bundles.  An  exception  to  the  ordinary  structure  of  Mono- 
cotyledons  occurs  in  submerged  water-plants  (Hydrilla  and  Polamogrtoa),  in  which, 
according  to  Sanio  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  iij,  and  1S65,  p.  iGi),  an  axial  cauline  bundle 
in  the  stem  lengthens  continuously,  while  the  foliar  bundles  do  not  unite  with  it  till  a 
later  period,  a  peculiarity  which  recurs  in  some  dicotyledonous  water-plants,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  corresponding  processes  in  Selaginella. 

The  Sjitemaiic  Claii'ifieotion '  of  the  sub-sections  of  Monocotyledons  here  adopted  b 
that  of  A.  Braun  (in  Ascherson's  Flora  of  the  province  Brandenburg,  Berlin  1864);  but 
with  the  variation  that  the  order  Helobiz  there  given  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
orders.  In  the  short  diagnoses  of  the  orders  only  a  few  of  the  characters  are  specified 
which  are  most  important  from  a  systematic  point  of  view;  the  figures  placed  within 
brackets  refer  to  those  attached  to  the  families  belonging  to  the  order  in  which  the 
characters  named  are  present  or  absent.  A  complete  account  might  have  been  given  of 
the  characters  of  the  separate  families  of  Monocotyledons ;  but  since  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  class  of  Dicotyledons  would  have  far  exceeded  our  limits,  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  families  must,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  suffice. 


SERIES  I.— Helobia. 

Water-plants ;  seed  with  little  or  no  endosperm,  but  a  strongly  developed  hypo- 
cotyledonary  axis  to  the  embryo.  The  number  of  parts  of  the  flower  usually  varies 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  Monocotyledons. 

Order  i.  Centrosperma  (so  named  from  the  central  position  of  the  seed  in 
(t)  and  in  Naiai),  Flowers  imperfect,  very  simple,  usually  without  a  perianth ;  in 
(t)  consisting  of  two  stamens  and  a  unilocular  ovary  (containing  from  i  to  6  basilar 
ovules)  surrounded  by  a  sheath  (perianth  or  spathe) ;  ovary  in  (a)  unilocular,  usually 
one-seeded;  seed  with  but  little  endosperm.  The  Lemnacex  consist  of  small 
branched  leafless  floating  vegetating  bodies,  generally  with  true  pendent  roots;  the 
Naiadese  are  slender  branched  long-leaved  submerged  plants;  this  family  is  not 
definable  systematically,  and  should  be  split  up  into  several.  (The  LemnaceK 
should  perhaps  be  united  to  the  Aroideae.) 
Families:  i.  LemnaceK. 
1.  Naiadex. 

'  [Tlie  systematic  clasiilication  adopted  in  this  book  ia  not  one  which  the  reader  will  find 
followed  in  any  standard  Englbh  work,  either  as  respects  Monocotyledons  or  Dicotyledons.  The 
work  now  generally  adopted  as  containing  the  most  satisfactory  system  of  distribution  of  the  T^;etable 
kingdom  into  classes,  oiders,  and  geneia,  is  Benthamand  Hooker's  Genera  Plan tamm  (London,  1861- 
1^73)1  which  is  however  at  p[e:ient  only  ctanpleted  so  far  as  to  include  the  Gsmt^talse  with 
inferior  ovary.  In  Dr.  Honker's  edition  of  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  Ttail^  Generate  dc  Botanique 
(London,  1873)  will  be  found  the  outlines  of  this  classification  completed  as  fat  as  relates  to  the 
classes  and  orders.  De  Candolle's  Prodiomus  Systematis  Naturalis  Vegetabilium  in  17  vols.  (Parrs 
181 8-1 873)  contains  a  description  of  every  known  species  of  Dicotyledons;  Walpers'  'Reperlorium' 
and  'Annales '  serving  as  supplemenlg  to  the  earlier  volumes,  which  are  far  less  complete  than  the 
later  ones.  For  an  admirable  epitome  and  illustrations  of  the  character  of  each  of  the  natural 
orders  see  also  Oliver,  IllustratiMis  of  the  Principal  Natural  Orders  of  the  Vqjetable  Kingdom ; 
London,  1M71.] 
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Order  3.  Folyoarpte.    Floweis  penUcyclic  or  hexacyclic  (3,  j);  whorls  in  (i) 
dimerous  and  decussate,  nith  four  monocarpeilary  ovaries  placed  diagonally ;  in 
(i,  j)  triroerous,  or  with  a  larger  number  of  stamens  and  carpeb  (see  p.  6»6) ;  the 
gynzceum  consists  of  three  or  more  monocarpellary  ovaries,  which  are  onC'  or 
more-seeded ;  endosperm  alMent.    Perennial  floating  water-  or  upright  bog-plants, 
with  large  lattice-veined  or  long  narrow  (1)  leaves. 
Families;  i.  Potamogetonez. 
I.  Juncaginex. 
3.  Alismacez. 
Order  ;.  Hydro<^iaridaffl.    Flowers  dicecious  or  polygamous,  with  trimerous 
whorls,  and  perianth  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla;  male  flowers  of  from  one 
to  four  whorls  of  fertile  stamens  and  within  these  several  whorls  of  staminodes ; 
female  flowers  with  an  inferior  tripartite  or  six-chambered  (3)  many-seeded  ovary ; 
endosperm  absent.    Perennial  submerged  or  floating  water-plants  with  spii^  or 
verticillate  (t)  leaves. 

Family  i.  Hydrocharidea: ;  with  the  subsections — 
I.  Mydrillex. 
J.  Vallisneriez. 
J.  Stratiotex. 


SERIES   II.— MlCRANTH*. 

Land-  or  bog-plants;  the  individual  flowers  usually  very  small  and  inconspicuous, 
but  collected  in  large  numbers  in  the  inflorescence,  and  almost  always  referable  to  the 
dimerous  or  trimerous  pentacyclic  type. 

Order  4.  Spadioiflone.  Inflorescence  a  ^adix  or  panicle  with  thick  branches 
(4),  generally  enveloped  in  a  large  sometimes  petaloid  (1)  spathe;  bracts  small  or 
altogether  absent ;  perianth  never  petakiid,  usually  inconspicuous  or  altogether 
abortive  (i-j);  sexual  organs  generally  diclinous  by  abortion;  fruit  always  superior 
and  often  very  large  (a,  4)  ;  the  seed  mostly  large  or  of  an  immense  size  and  with 
a  very  large  endosperm ;  embryo  small,  straight.  Mostly  large  strong  plants  with 
the  stem  strongly  developed,  chiefly  above  ground,  and  a  great  number  of  large 
foliage -leaves ;  in  (i,  3,  4)  they  have  a  broad  branched  or  apparently  pinnate  or 
compound  lamina,  a  leaf-stalk  and  sheath,  in  (a)  they  are  sessile,  very  long  and 
narrow. 

Families;  i.  Aroidex, 

3.  Pandanacei. 
J.  Gydanthex. 

4.  Palmacex. 

Order  j.  Qlumiflom.  Inflorescence  spicate  or  panicled,  without  a  spathe; 
flowers  very  small  and  inconspicuous,  usually  concealed  among  thickly-placed  dry 
hypsophyllary  leaves  (glumes  or  pales)  (1,  3) ;  perianth  absent,  or  replaced  by  hair- 
hke  structures  or  scales ;  fniit  superior,  small,  one-seeded,  dry  and  indehiscent 
(a  caryopsis) ;  embryo  in  (i)  long  and  in  the  axis  of  the  endosperm,  in  (j|  by  its 
side  and  very  small,  in  {3)  also  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm,  but  considerably 
developed  and  provided  with  a  scutellum.  Plants  with  persistent  underground 
elongated  rhizomes,  and  upright  foliage-leaves  in  two  or  three  (i)  rows ;  (i)  should 
perhaps  rather  be  included  in  the  fourth  order. 
Families:  i.  Typhaeese. 

I.  Cyperacejc. 

3.  Uraminex. 
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Order  6.  Eiuuitlobl«8t9.  Flowers  in  crowdrti  (4)  cymose  inflorescences, 
inconspicuous  (i,  3),  or  conspicuous  (3,4),  penUcyclic,  and  usually  trimerous  (in 
(i,  1)  often  dimerous) ;  perianth -whorls  glumaceous  in  (1,  3),  developed  into  calyx 
and  corolla  in  (},  4) ;  fruit  a  superior  bi-  or  trilocular  capsule  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence;  ovule  ortholropous,  and  the  embryo  (/JXoittij)  therefore  opposite  {««n~ 
ri'oc)  the  base  of  the  seed  (hilum).  Plants  with  grass-like  (1-3)  or  succulent  habit  (4), 
Families:  t.  Restiacex. 

1.  Eriocaulonex. 

3.  Xyridea. 

4.  Commelynacese. 


SERIES   in.~COR0LLIFL0R«. 

Both  the  perianth- whorls  conspicuous,  usually  large  and  petaloid  ;  the  two  staminal 
whorls  completely  developed  or  partially  wanting  by  abortion,  and  then  replaced  by 
stamioodes;  one  carpellary  whorl ;  the  live  whorls,  with  few  exceptions,  trimerous. 

Order  7.  Iiilliflor«.  Inflorescence  very  various,  racemose  or  cymose;  the 
large  flowers  sometimes  single.  Flowers  pentacyclic  and  trimerous,  except  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  dimerous,  (etramerous,  or  even  pentamerous;  in  (3)  the 
inner  staminal  whorl  is  wanting;  perianth- whorls  similar,  in  (i)  inconspicuous 
and  membranous,  but  usually  petaloid  (a,  3,  5-B)  and  often  large;  sometimes  all 
the  six  leaves  are  coherent  into  a  tube  (6  and  elsewhere),  often  with  epipetalous 
and  episepaloiis  stamens;  ovary  superior  in  (i,  a),  inferior  in  the  other  families, 
usually  forming  a  trilocular  capsule  or  berry  ;  embryo  surrounded  by  endosperm. 
Plants  of  very  various  habit ;  with  strong  woody  stems  increasing  in  thickness  in 
jihe,  Yucca,  and  Drncma  (a);  more  often  with  underground  rhizomes,  corms,  or 
bulbs,  from  which  spring  leafy  annual  shoots;  leaves  mostly  long  and  narrow,  in  {4) 
with  a  broad  lamina  and  slender  stalk. 
Families:  t.  Juncaceac. 
].  Liljacex. 

4.  Dioscoieae. 

5.  TaccacesE. 

6.  Haemodoracex. 

7.  PontederiaceK- 

Order  8.  Ananaoinen.  Flowers  consisting  of  the  typical  five  trimerous  whorls ; 
outer  perianth- whorl  developed  into  calyx,  inner  one  into  corolla;  ovary  trilocular 
and  many-seeded,  superior  or  inferior ;  embryo  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm ; 
leaves  long,  often  very  narrow. 

Family;  i.  firomeliaccK. 
Order  9.  Sdtamineas.  Floral  whorls  trimerous  and  zygomorpbic;  both 
perianth -whorls  or  only  the  inner  one  (i,  3)  petaloid;  of  the  stamens  the  pos- 
terior one  of  the  inner  whorl  is  abortive  in  (i),  this  alone  being  fertile  in  (1,  ;) 
(in  3  with  only  half  an  anther),  while  the  rest  are  changed  into  petaloid  staminodes 
(see  Figs.  428-450) ;  fruit  inferior,  trilocular,  a  berry  or  capsule;  endosperm  usually 
absent,  but  replaced  by  a  copious  perisperm.  Usually  handsome,  often  very  large 
(1)  leafy  shrubby  plants  springing  from  a  persistent  rhizome,  with  large  leaves, 
generally  divided  into  a  broad  lamina,  leaf-stalk,  and  sheath. 
Families:   i.  Musaceie. 

1.  Zingiberacear. 
3.  Cannacex. 
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Order  10.  Oynaiidm.  The  entire  flower  zygomorphic  in  origin  and  de- 
velopment; by  the  torsEon  of  the  long  inferior  ovary  (i)  the  aoterior  side  of  the 
mature  fiower  usually  becomes  posterior;  both  of  the  trimerous  perianth -whorls 
pctalold,  the  posterior  leaf  of  the  inner  one  (the  labellura)  generally  provided 
with  a  spur;  of  the  six  typical  stamens  of  the  two  whorls  only  the  anterior  ones 
arc  eventually  developed,  and  in  (i)  (with  the  exception  of  Cyfrifedium)  the 
anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl  is  alone  fertile  and  has  large  anthers,  the  two 
anterior  ones  of  the  inner  whorl  forming  small  staminodes;  but  in  Cypr'tptdium  it 
is  these  latter  that  are  fertile,  the  anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl  forming  a  large 
staminode;  in  (2)  the  same  occurs,  or  the  three  anterior  ones  are  fertile;  {^laments 
of  the  fertile  and  sterile  stamens  coherent  with  the  three  styles  into  a  gynostemium  ; 
pollen  in  single  grains,  tetrads,  masses,  or  pollinia ;  ovary  inferior  and  unilocular 
with  parietal  placentation  (i)  or  trilocular  with  axile  placentation  (2);  ovules 
anatropous;  seeds  very  numerous,  very  small,  without  endosperm,  and  with  the 
embryo  undifferentiated.  Small  herbs  or  larger  shrubby  plants ;  the  tropica! 
Orchideae  often  epiphytal  and  furnished  with  peculiar  aSrial  roots;  our  native 
species  perennial  with  underground  rhizomes  or  tubers;  some  Orchidei  are 
saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  a  few  have  even  no  roots  (Efipoglum, 
Coralleribixa). 

Families:  t.  Orchidpx. 

3.  Apostasiaccac. 

The  BurmannliioeB  with  cymose  inflorescence,  three  or  six  fertile  epipetalous 
stamens,  free  tripartite  style,  and  uni-  or  lri~locular  inferior  ovary,  are  allied  to  the 
Gynandrz  by  their  small  seeds  without  endosperm  and  their  undifferentiated 
embryo ;  and  in  this  order,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  small  plants,  there 
are  some  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 


DICOTYLEDONS. 


The  ripe  Seeii  of  Dicotyledons  contains  either  a  large  endosperm  and  a  small 
embryo  (as  in  Euphorbiacea;,  Coffea,  Myrhtica,  Umbelliferse,  Ampelideae,  Polygon- 
aces,  Cxsalpineae,  &C.);  or  the  embryo  is  comparatively  large,  and  the  endosperm 
occupies  but  a  small  space  (e.g.  Plbmbaginese,  Labiaix,  Asclepiadeae,  &c.);  or, 
thirdly,  the  endosperm  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  embryo  fills  up  the  whole  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  testa,  and  thus,  when  ripe,  often  attains  a  very  considerable 
size  {e.g.  ^sculus,  Juglans,  Cucurbila,  Tropaolum,  Cupuliferae,  Leguminosae,  &c.); 
though  in  small  seeds  it  still  remains  of  moderate  dimensions  (as  in  Cruciferse,  Com- 
posite, Rosiflorse,  &c.).  The  absence  of  endosperm  generally  results  from  its 
absorption  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  embryo  before  the  ripening  of  the  seed ; 
only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  it  rudimentary  from  the  first  {Tropaolum,  Trapa).  In 
most  of  the  Nymphaeacere  and  in  the  Piperacete  the  embryo  and  the  endosperm 
which  surrounds  it  bolh  remain  small,  ihe  rest  of  the  space  within  the  testa  being 
occupied  by  perisperm. 
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The  Embryo  generally  attains  but  very  small  dimensions  in  tbe  small-seeded 
parasites  and  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  remains  without  difTerentialion 
until  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  seed ;  in  Monolropa  it  never  consists  of  more  than 
two  cells,  and  even  in  Pyrola  secunda,  which  possesses  chlorophyll,  only  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  (Hofmeister).  The  ripe  seeds  of  Orobamhe,  Balanophora,  Rafflesiaceae, 
£c.  contain  a  very  small  unditferendated  embryo  in  the  form  of  a  roundish  mass  of 
tissue ;  the  embryo  of  Cuscuia  is  of  moderate  sine  and  length,  but  the  formation  of 
leaves  and  roots  on  the  filiform  stem '  is  suppressed.  The  Mistletoe  (Loranthacese), 
on  the  other  hand,  parasitic  but  containing  chlorophyll,  produces  an  embryo  which 
is  not  only  large  but  well -developed. 

If  the  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed  is  differentiated,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it 
consists  of  an  axis  and  two  opposite  primary  leaves  (cotyledons)  between  which  the 
axis  terminates  as  a  naked  vegetative  cone  {Cmurbtta),  or  bears  a  bud  which  some- 
times consists  of  several  leaves  ( Vicia  Faba,  Fig.  436,  Phaseolus,  Qutrcvt,  &q.). 
Instead  of  the  two  opposite  cotyledons,  a  whorl  of  three  is  not  unfrequently  formed 
in  those  plants  which  normally  possess  only  two'  {Pkasiolus,  Amygdalus,  Quercus, 
Ac).  The  opposite  cotyledons  are  usually  alike  in  form  and  vigour;  in  Trapa 
however  one  remains  much  smaller  than  the  other;  and  cases  even  occur  in  which 


only  one  has  been  formed,  as  in  Ranunculus  Ficaria^,  where  it  remains  below  in 
the  form  of  a  sheath,  and  in  Buiboeapnos,  a  section  of  Corydalis*.  The  two  coty- 
ledons generally  form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ripe  embryo,  so  that  the  axis 
has  the  appearance  only  of  a  small  fusiform  appendage  between  them ;  and  this 
structure  is  especially  striking  when  the  embryo  attains  a  very  considerable  absolute 
size  in  those  seeds  which  possess  no  endosperm,  and  the  cotyledons  swell  up  into 
two  thick  fleshy  bodies  (as  in  Msculus,  Castanea,  Quercus,  Fig.  438,  Amygdalus, 
Vicia  Faha,  Phastolus,  the  Braiil-nut,  &c.) ;  but  more  often  the  cotyledons  remain 
thin  like  shortly  stalked  foliage -I  eaves  of  simple  form  (as  in  Cruciferse,  Euphor- 
biacese,  and  THia,  the  last  with  a  three-  to  five-lobed  lamina).     Most  often  they 


'  According  to  Uloth  (Flora,  lS6a,  p.  165)  the  root-cap  is  also  absent.  On  parasites  see 
especialty  Solms-Laubach  in  Jabib.  Tiir  wisscnsch.  Bet.  vol.  VI.  pp,  1:99  a  uq.  [Ulolh's  statemeat  is 
conlimied  by  Koch  (Ueb,  die  Entwick.  der  Cnscuteen,  Hanstein's  Bot.  AbhdI.  11.  1874).] 

'  Numerous  adiiitioiial  instances  aie  given  in  tbe  Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  p,  S7J.  [Masters,  Vegetable 
Teratolt^,  Ray  Soc.  1869,  p.  370,] 

'  Innisch,  Beitrage  lur  vergleichenden  Morpholc^e  der  Pflanien,  Halle  1854,  p.  11. 

*  [To  these  iniitances  of  what  is  termed  a  '  pseudo-monocotyledonous '  development  may  be 
added  Carum  Bitlbocaumum  (see  Hegelmaier,  Enlwick.  dicol.  Keime,  187B).] 
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lie  with  their  inner  faces  flat  against  one  another  (Figs.  435,  436);  but  are  not 
unfrequently  folded  or  wrinkled  and  curved  backwards  and  forwards  (as  in  Thtoiroma 
with  tbick,  Acer  and  Convolvulacese,  &c.  with  thin  cotyledons) ;  less  often  they  are 
rolled  spirally  round  one  another  (Fig.  434)- 

Thc  axis  of  the  embryo  beneath  the  cotyledons  is  generally  elongated  and 
fusiform,  and  when  of  this  shape  is  described  in  works  on  descriptive  botany  as  the 
RadUU.  This  fusiform  body  consists  however  in  its  upper  and  usually  larger  part  of 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  only  the  lower  posterior  terminal 
piece,  which  is  often  very  short,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root  (Fig.  437).  The 
rudiments  of  the  secondary  roots  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  in  the  tissue  of  the 
primary  root  (in  Cucvrbita,  and  according  to  Reinke  in  Impaliem). 


GerminaKon  generally  takes  place — after  the  testa,  or  in  dry  indehiscent  fruits 
the  pericarp,  has  burst  from  the  swelling  of  the  endosperm  or  of  the  cotyledons 
themselves — by  the  elongation  of  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  push  the  radicle  out  of  the  seed,  the  root  then  beginning  to  grow 
rapidly  and  generally  attaining  a  considerable  length  and  forming  secondary  roots 
in  acropetal  succession,  while  the  cotyledons  and  plumule  still  remain  in  the  seed 
(Figs.  435,  436,  437).  Thick  fleshy  cotyledons  usually  r^nain  in  the  seed  during 
germination,  finally  perishing  after  their  food-material  has  been  consumed  (as  in 
Phatealus  mullifiorus,  Vicia  Faba,  Fig,  436,  Quercus,  Fig.  438).  In  this  case  the 
^petioles  of  the  cotyledons  lengthen  so  much  that  the  plumule  which  is  concealed 
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between  them  is  pushed  oul  (Fig.  438),  and  now  grows  upright  so  that  the  seed 
and  cotyledons  together  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  lateral  appendage  of  the 
axis  of  the  embryo.  But  usually  the  cotyledons  are  destined  for  further  develop- 
ment, especially  when  they  are  thin,  and  form  the  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  plant. 
In  order  to  liberate  them  and  the  plumule  which  lies  between  them  from  the  seed, 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  increases  considerably  in  length,  making 


first  of  all  a  curve  which  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  (Fig.  435),  because  the  coty- 
ledons Htill  remain  in  the  seed  while  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  is  attached  by  the 
root  to  the  ground.  Ultimately,  by  a  final  lengthening  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion,  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  together  with  the  cotyledons  is  drawn  out  of 
the  seed  in  a  pendent  position.  The  axis  now  straightens  as  it  continues  to  grow, 
and  the  cotyledons  expand  in  the  air,  the  plumule  developing  more  completely  and 
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pushing  up  between  them.     The  cotyledons  which  thus  become  exposed  to  the 
light  usually  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  constitute  the  first  green  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  are  of  simple  fonn  (e.g.  Crucifera;,  Acir,  Ctuurbila,  ConvolvulaceK, 
Euphorbiaceae,  &c.).    If  the  seed  contains  an  endospenn,  the  cotyledons  do  not 
emerge  till  after  it  has  been  absorbed  (Fig.  435). 
Many  transitional  forms  occur  between  the  dif- 
ferent  modes   of  germination    now   described ; 
peculiar  phenomena  sometimes  appearing  which 
are  caused  by  special  vital  conditions.   In  Trapa, 
for  example,  the  primary  root  is  from  the  first 
rudimentary,    and    remains    altogether    undeve- 
loped;   the   hypocotyledonary    portion   of  the 
stem    lengthens    considerably,    curves   upwards, 
and  protrudes  a  great  number  of  lateral  roots 
in  rows  which  fix  the  plant  into  the  ground '. 

The  further  development  of  the  young 
plant  may  take  place  by  the  rapid  enlai^ement 
of  the  primary  axis  of  ihe  embryo.  While  the 
axis  is  growing,  generally  in  an  upright  direction, 
the  shoot  which  developes  from  the  plumule 
becomes  the  primary  stem  of  the  plant,  length- 
ening at  the  summit,  and  usually  producing 
weaker  lateral  shoots  (e.f.  Hdianlhus,  Via'a, 
Populus,  ImpalUm,  &c.).  When  the  main  stem 
is  perennial,  it  sooner  or  later  ceases  to  develope 
further  at  the  apex,  or  the  lateral  shoots  nearest 
to  the  apex  become  equally  strong.  An  arbor- 
escent head  Is  thus  formed,  the  main  stem  or 
trunk  becoming  denuded  by  the  dying  off  of 
the  lower  branches,  or  the  main  stem  continues 
to  grow  erect  as  a  sympodium  (as  in  Ria'aus, 
the  Lime,  &c.);  or  lateral  shoots  are  formed 
at  an  early  period  at  the  base  of  the  primary 
stem  which  grow  as  strongly,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  a  shrubby  plant.  When  the  axis  of  the  em- 
bryo grows  vigorously,  the  primary  root  generally 

also  grows  vigorously  in  a  downward  direction':  f'c. '3»-A|moi.,i.sf  ei  «ni.iniiini;,  dor  or  im 

and  a  Tli^-roo/ is  thus  formed,  from  which,  as  long      '"'•^■unimtKit.iroi.L-irdtvdopcd. 
as  it  increases  in  length,  the  lateral  roots  spring 
in  great  numbers  in  acropetal  succession.     When  the  growth  in  length  of  the  tap- 

'  [See  De  Candolle,  Organographie  Vej^lale,  PI.  55.] 

'  Odc  of  Ihe  most  rcmirkablc  exceptions  is  afforded  by  the  {^us  Cuiru'o,  which  has  no 
primaTy  root,  the  posterior  end  of  the  axis  penetrating  into  the  ground  on  germination,  bat  soon 
dying  off  when  Ihe  upper  liliform  portion  of  the  stem  ha;  embraced  the  plant  on  which  it  becomes 
paradtic,  and  his  fixed  itself  on  to  it  by  its  short  suckers ;  the  plant  afterwards  grows  vigorously 
and  branches. 
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root  ceases,  adventitious  roots  become  intercepted  among  the  lateral  roots  already 
formed,  and  like  them,  grow  vigorously,  and  may  themselves  produce  lateral  roots 
of  higher  orders.  A  strong  root-system  is  thus  produced  with  the  primary  root  of 
the  embryo  for  its  centre,  which  endures  as  long  as  the  stem  itself.  By  the  subse- 
quent increase  in  thickness  the  primary  stem  (as  well  as  its  branches)  assumes  the 
form  of  a  slender  upright  cone,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  base  of  the  inverted 
cone  formed  by  the  primary  root  which  has  also  increased  in  thickness.  While 
these  processes,  which  are  here  described  in  their  main  outlines,  take  place  almost 
invariably  among  Conifers,  a  number  of  deviations  occur,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  Dicotyledons  amilar  to  those  which  have  been  spoken  of  under  the  head 
of  Monocotyledons.  The  primary  axis  may  die  soon  after  germination  or  at  the 
end  of  the  Grst  period  of  vegetation,  the  primary  root  often  perishing  as  well,  while 
the  axillary  shoots  of  the  cotyledons  or  of  subsequent  leaves  continue  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Dahlia,  a  strong  adventitious  root  is  given  out 
laterally  from  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  at  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  vegetation  of  the  young  plant,  and  swells  into  a  tuber;  the  primary  root-system 
and  the  portion  of  the  axis  above  the  cotyledons  disappear,  and  there  remain  only 
for  the  continuance  of  the  life  (rf  the  plant  the  new  tuberous  root,  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary portion  of  the  axis,  and  the  axillary  buds  of  the  cotyledons.  The  process 
is  still  more  striking  in  Ranuntulus  Ficaria,  where,  after  the  development  of  the 
primary  root,  a  tuberous  lateral  root  is  produced  below  the  primary  axis  of  the 
embryo,  sheathed  by  a  coleorhiza,  and  maintains  its  existence  together  with  the 
axis,  while  the  primary  root  and  the  first  leaves  perish.  Among  the  numerous 
cases  belonging  to  this  category  may  be  mentioned  also  Physalis  Alkekmgi,  Mentha 
arvensis,  Bryonia  alba.  Polygonum  amphibium,  and  Lysimachia  vulgaris '.  The  pro- 
duction of  bulbs  also  occurs  among  Dicotyledons  (as  in  species  .of  Oxalis),  though 
not  so  commonly  as  among  Monocotyledons ;  of  more  common  occurrence  are 
tubers  or  swellings  of  underground  branches,  stolons,  or  rhizomes  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  greater  number  of  Dicotyledons  have  perennial  underground  roots 
or  stems  which  send  up  periodically  leafy  and  flowering  shoots  that  die  at  the  end 
of  each  period  of  vegetation.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  primary  root-system 
of  the  seedling  perishes,  new  roots  are  repeatedly  developed  from  the  stem ;  and 
the  power  possessed  by  most  Dicotyledons  of  producing  adventitious  roots  from  the 
stem,  especially  when  kept  moist  and  dark,  enables  them  to  be  reproduced  to  almost 
any  extent  from  branches  and  portions  of  branches.  Some  species  climb,  like  th& 
Ivy,  by  roots  put  out  regularly  from  the  weak  stem  which  requires  a  support ;  others 
Bend  out  runners  to  a  distance,  on  which  the  bud  forms  a  new  plant,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry, the  stem  which  is  thus  formed  putting  out  roots.  The  order  of  succession  of 
new  roots  from  the  stem  is  in  general  acropetal,  but  they  do  not  usually  make 
their  appearance  except  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  growing  bud;  many 
Cactaces  however  not  unfrequently  produce  them  close  below  it. 

1\i^  Modt  of  Branching.     The  normal  monopodial  branching  is  axillary;    the 
lateral  shoots  are  produced  in  the  angle  which  the  median  line  of  the  leaf  forms 
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with  the  intemode.  On  a  vegetative  shoot  at  least  one  lateral  shoot  is  produced 
in  the  axi)  of  each  leaf,  although  only  a  few  of  the  axillary  buds  unfold.  Sometimes 
other  axillary  buds  are  produced  in  rows  above  the  original  one  ;  as,  for  instance, 
above  the  axils  of  the  foliage-leaves  in  Arislolockia  Sipho,  Gledttschia,  Lenicera,  &c,', 
above  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  ia  Juglans  rtgia,  and  that  of  the  larger  cotyledon 
in  Trapa.  In  woody  plants  the  axillary  buds  destined  to  live  through  the  winter 
are  not  unfrequently  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  leaf-stallc  that 
they  are  not  visible  until  the  leaf  has  fallen  off,  as  in  Rhus  typhinum,  Virgilia  luiea, 
Platanus,  &c.,  and  are  then  called  Intrapeliolar  Buds.  Besides  the  ordinary  axillary 
branching,  some  cases  are  known  among  Dicotyledons  of  lateral  and  monopodia! 
but  txtTa-axillary  branching.  To  this  descriptimi  belong  the  tendrils  of  Vitts  and 
Ampthpsis  which  are  produced  (according  to  Nageli  and  Schwendener)  beneath  the 
punclum  vegetafionis  of  the  mother-shoot,  opposite  to  the  youngest  leaf  and  somewhat 
later  than  it  In  Aschpias  syn'aca  and  some  other  plants  a  lateral  vegetative  branch 
stands  beneath  the  terminal  inflorescence  between  the  insertions  of  the  foliage-leaves, 
which  themselves  also  produce  shoots  in  their  axils.  According  to  Pringsheim' 
lateral  shoots  arise  on  the  concave  side  of  the  long  spirally-curved  vegetative  cone 
of  Ulricularia  vulgaris  which  he  considers  to  be  extra-axillary  branches,  while 
normal  shoots  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  stand  in  two  rows  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  shoot  or  by  tbeir  side.  It  appears  to  me  however  certain 
that  these  extra-axillary  structures  on  the  concave  side  of  the  mother-shoot  are  leaves 
of  peculiar  form  *,  since  inflorescences  are  produced  in  their  axils. 

The  suppression  of  the  bracts  of  the  inflorescence,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  cases  just  mentioned  of  extra-axillary 
branching,  where  large  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  buds  are  also  formed  exist 
near  the  extra-axillary  lateral  branches.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  as  for  instance  in 
Cruciferse  and  the  capitulum  of  many  Composite,  V>e  formation  of  leaves  on  the 
branching  axis  of  the  inflorescence  is  itself  entirely  suppressed ;  there  are  no  leaves 
in  the  axils  of  which  the  branches  could  stand.  The  branches  are  however  produced 
as  if  the  leaves  were  actually  there.  With  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  mode  of 
branching  met  with  in  passing  from  the  vegetative  to  the  floral  region  and  to  the 
frequent  transference  of  the  bract  on  to  the  branch  axillary  to  it,  the  remarks  on 
p.  598  may  be  consulted. 

Adventitious  buds  are  rare  in  Dicotyledons,  as  they  are  in  Phanerogams 
generally.  Those  which  are  commonly  formed  with  an  exogenous  origin  in  the 
indentations  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  calycinum  are  well  known, 
and  serve  to  propagate  the  plant.  They  sometimes  occur  (according  to  Peter- 
hausen*)  in  Begonia  coriacta  in  the  form  of  small  bulbs  on  the  peltate  surface  of 


'  SeeGnilUrd,  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.de  France,  vol.  IV.  1857,  p.  139  (qnoted  by  Dnchartre,  Elements 
de  Botanique,  p.  40S). 

'  Zur  Morphologic  der  Utricolarien,  Monatsber.  der  kdnigl-  Akab.  der  Wissench.  Feb.  1869. 

■  This  or  couTse  depends  on  what  is  considered  \eil  and  what  shoot;  this  is  not  however  ■ 
matter  of  simple  observation,  bot  rather  of  conventional  conceptions  convenient  for  a  special 
purpose. 

*  Beitiiige  znr  Entwickelung  der  Brutlcnospen  (Hameln  1S69),  where  various  examples  are  also 
given  of  axillary  buds  of  Dicotyledons  wliich  form  deciduous  gemmae;  as  in  Falygomm  viuipanim, 
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ihe  leaf  where  the  principal  veins  radiate '.  On  the  adventitious  buds  on  the  leaves 
of  Ulricularia,  Pringsheim's  treatise  already  quoted  may  be  consulted.  Adventitious 
buds  more  often  spring  from  roots,  e.g.  in  Anemone  japonka,  Linaria  vulgaris, 
Cirsium  arvense,  and  Populus  tremula,  according  to  Irmisch'.  The  shoots  which 
spring  from  the  bark  of  the  older  steins  of  trees  must  not  at  once  be  set  down  as 
the  development  of  adventitious  buds ;  since  the  numerous  dormant  buds  of  woody 
plants  may  long  remain  buried  and  yet  retain  their  vitality. 

The  Leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  a  greater  variety  both  in  their  position  and 
their  form  than  those  of  all  other  classes  of  plants  put  together.  The  ordinary 
phyllotasis  of  seedlings  begins  with  a  whorl  of  two  cotyledons,  and  continues 
either  in  decussate  pairs  or  passes  into  a  distichous  arrangement  or  into  whorls 
consisting  of  larger  numbers  or  spiral  arrangements  with  the  most  various  angles 
of  divergence.  More  simple  arrangements,  especially  that  of  decussate  pairs,  are 
generally  constant  in  whole  families,  the  more  complicated  anangemenis  usually  less 
constant  Axillary  branches  usually  begin  with  a  pair  of  leaves  which  are  either 
opposite  or  alternate,  and  stand  right  and  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  mother-leaf. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  even  a  general  account  of  the 
forms  of  leaves,  even  apart  from  cataphyllary  leaves  (scales  on  underground 
stems  and  those  which  envelope  persistent  buds),  hypsophyllary  leaves  or  bracts, 
,  and  floral  leaves;  only  a  few  of  those  forms  of  foliage-leaves  can  be  mentioned 
here  which  are  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  Dicotyledons.  The  foliage  leaves 
are  usually  divided  into  a  slender  leaf-stalk  {petiole)  and  a  flat  blade  {lamina) ;  the- 
lamina  is  very  commonly  branched,  i.  e.  lobed,  pinnate,  compound,  or  incised  ;  and 
even  where  it  forms  a  single  plate  (simple  leaf)  the  tendency  to  branching  is  gene- 
rally indicated  by  indentations,  teeth,  or  incisions  in  the  margin.  The  branching 
of  the  lamina  has  usually  a  distinctly  monopodial  origin,  but  its  development  may 
continue  in  a  cymose  manner, H  helicoid  succession  of  lateral  lobes  being  formed 
on  each  side  right  and  left  of  the  centre  of  the  leaf  (as  in  Rubus,  Helteborus, 
Stc,  see  Fig.  141).  The  sheathing  amplexicaul  base  is  not  common  in  Dicotyledons 
(but  occurs  in  Umbelliferae) ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Stipules  in  its  place  is  more 
common.  The  cohesion  of  opposite  leaves  into  a  single  plate  pierced  by  the  stem 
is  not  uncommon  ('  perfoliate '  leaves,  as  in  Lamium  amplexicauU,  Dipsaeus  Fullonum, 
Lonicera  Capri/olium,  species  of  Silphium,  Eucalyptus,  <Stc.) ;  as  well  as  the  downward 
prolongation  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  ('  decurrent  leaves '),  which  distinguishes  the 
'  winged'  stem  of  Verbaseum,  Onopordon,  &c.  The  not  uncommon  'peltate'  leaf  also 
scarcely  occurs  in  so  marked  a  manner  in  any  other  class  {Tropaolum,  Victoria  regia, 
Ac).  The  power  of  Dicotyledons  to  develope  from  their  foliage -leaves  organs  of 
the  most  diverse  functions  adapted  to  the  most  various  conditions  of  life  is  seen  in 
a  very  striking  manner  in  the  common  occurrence  of  leaf-tendrils  and  leaf-spines, 
and  still  more  in  the  formation  of  the  ascidia  or  '  pitchers '  of  Nepenthes,  Cepkalotus, 
Sarraeenia,  Ac. 

Saxifraga  grmulala,  Dtniaria  bulbifira,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  See.  [Berge,  Ueb.  Bryopkfllmn  calycmum, 
Zurich  1877.] 

'  The  common  method  of  propagating  Begonias  is  by  culling  or  tearing  the  leaf,  which,  if  theo 
placed  on  moist  soil,  produces  buds  on  the  edges.] 

■  [Irmisch,  Bot.  Gaz.  111.  pp.  146  and  160.] 
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The  Vetia/ion  of  the  foliage-leaves  (with  the  exception  of  the  lliick  leaves  of 
succulent  plants)  is  distinguished  by  the  nuiperous  veins  which  project  on  the 
under  side,  and  by  their  curvilinear  anastomoses  by  means  of  fibro-vasculai; 
bundles  running  through  the  mesophyll  itself.  The  mid-rib,  which  usually  divides 
the  leaf  into  two  symmetrical  but  sometimes  into  very  un symmetrical  halves,  gives 
off  lateral  veins  right  and  left;  one,  two,  or  three  strong  nerves,  similar  to  the 
mid-rib,  often  springing  in  addition  from  the  base  of  the  lamina  right  and  left 
of  the  median  line.  The  whole  system  of  the  projecting  veins  of  a  foliage-leaf 
behaves  like  a  monopodial  branch-system  developed  in  one  plane,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  by  the  green  mesophyll  in  which  lie  the  anastomoses  combined 
into  a  small-meshed  network.  Within  the  meshes  still  finer  bundles  are  usually 
formed  which  end  blindly  in  the  mesophyll.  In  membranous  calaphyllary  and 
hypsophyllary  leaves  and  the  perianth-leaves  of  the  flowers  the  projecting  veins 
do  not  usually  occur ;  the  venation  is  more  simple  and  more  like  that  of  Mono- 
cotyledons '. 

The  Flower*.  In  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
arranged  in  whorls,  or  the  flowers  are  cyclic ;  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  families  (Ranunculacese,  Magnoliaceje,  Calycanlhacese,  Nymphfeacete,  and  Nelum- 
biaceae)  are  all  or  some  of  them  arranged  spirally  {acyclic  or  hemicycKc"). 

In  Cyclic  Flowers  the  whoris  are  usually  pentamerous,  less  often  tetramerous, 
both  numbers  occurring  in  neariy-related  plants.  Dimerous  or  trimerous  or  combi- 
nations of  dimerous  and  tetramerous  whorls  are  much  less  common  than  penta- 
merous, and  are  usually  characteristic  of  smaller  groups  in  the  natural  system. 

When  the  floral  whorls  are  tetramerous  or  pentamerous,  they  are  generally  four 
in  pumber,  and  are  developed  as  Calyx,  Corolla,  Andrcecium  and  Gynaeceum.  In 
dimerous  or  trimerous  flowers  the  number  of  the  whorls  is  much  more  variable,  and 
then  it  is  not  uncommon  for  each  series  of  organs  to  be  made  up  of  two  or  three 
whorls;  while  in  the  previous  case  the  multiplication  of  the  whorls  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  andrcecium. 

The  corolla  is  frequently  absent,  and  the  flowers  are  then  said  to  be  apelalous. 
When  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  both  present  the  number  of  their  parts  (sepals  and 
petals)  is  almost  always  the  same  (Papaver  is  an  exception);  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  number  of  the  whorls.  In  Crucifer^,  for  example,  the  calyx  consists  of  two 
decussate  whorls  of  two  sepals  each,  the  corolla  of  one  whorl  of  four  petals.  When 
the  perianth  and  andrcecium  are  both  present  (whether  the  former  consist  of  calyx 
only  or  of  both  calyx  and  corolla),  the  number  of  their  parts  is  usually  the  same,  that 
is,  the  flower  is  isostemonous,  but  the  stamens  are  often  more,  rarely  fewer  in  number 
than  the  parts  of  tlie  perianth,  and  the  flower  is  then  an  isostemonous.     When  the 

'  [The  structure  of  the  leaf  compared  with  that  of  the  stem  has  beeo  worked  out  by  Casimir  I>e 
CandoUe,  Archive!  des  Scieoces,  1S68;  the  'Student'  for  the  same  year  conliins  an  abridged 
translation  of  his  paper.] 

'  The  floral  digrams  given  tiere  are  drawn  partly  from  my  ovra  investigations,  but  chiefly  from 
the  researches  of  Payer  into  the  history  of  development,  assisted  by  Doll's  Klora  of  Baden,  The 
figures  placed  beneath  the  diagrams  are  intended  10  indicate  Ihe  number  and  cohesion  of  the  carpels 
as  well  as  the  placentalion  in  those  plants  the  diagram  of  which  is  olhetwise  the  same.  "[See  also 
Eichler,  Bluthendiagramme  ;  Gray,  Slmctural  Botany.] 

'  Compare  pp.  600  and  608. 
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flower  is  lelrameroilB  or  pentamerous  the  number  of  carpels  is  usuall]'  less ;  when  ihe 
flower  is  dimerous  or  trimerous,  or  when  the  parts  are  arranged  spirally,  the  number 
of  carpels  is  not  unfrequenlly  larger. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  the  relations  of  number  and  position 
in  the  parts  of  the  flowers  of  Dicotyledons  are  very  various,  and  cannot  be  referred, 
as  is  the  case  with  Monocotyledons  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  a  single  type.  Even 
the  establishment  of  different  types  for  the  larger  groups  is  attended  with  great 
uncertainty,  since  the  knowledge  of  development  necessary  in  order  to  refer  par- 
ticular forms  of  flowers  to  general  formulae  is  often  wanting.  The  too  universal 
application  of  the  spiral  theory  of  phyllotaxis  in  the  case  of  cyclic  flowers  has 
often  increased  the  difficulty,  and  has  even  occasioned  doubts  which  would  not 
have  arisen  without  the  theory. 

For  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the  floral  formula  may  be  given 
5'^/',  ■S/',(^.,^,__^C,(_„).  This  formula  holds  good  for  most  pentamerous  flowers 
and  for  those  which  are  truly  tetramerous  (or  octamerous  as  Afickauxia) ;  so  that  n 
is  in  these  cases  5  or  4  (or  8  as  the  case  may  be).  In  the  androecium  an  indefinite 
number  of  {alternating)  whorls  5'/„(^,+   ,  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  include 


the  la^e  number  of  flowers  in  which  the  androecium  conasts  of  more  than  one 
whorl  {as^.^.  Fig.  451).  The  mode  of  expres^g  the  gynseceum  C„(_„)  is  intended 
to  show  that  very  commonly  the  number  of  carpels  is  fewer  than  5  or  4  (or  8  as  the 
{^se  may  be) ;  m  may  be  of  any  value  from  o  to  n.  In  the  majority  of  gamopetalous 
orders  and  elsewhere  there  arft;  very  commonly  only  two  carpels;  and  in  this  case 
they  stand  in  a  median  line  posterior  and  anterior ;  but  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
typical  gynseceum  consists  of  five  alternating  carpels  and  has  been  reduced  to  two  by 
abortion,  one  must  stand  in  the  median  position  in  front,  the  other  obliquely  behind. 
A  amilar  difficulty  is  also  presented  when  the  gynseceum  consists  of  three  or  of 
only  one  carpel.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  detail  the  reasons  which  nevertheless 
determine  me  to  retain  the  formula  above  given  for  the  gynseceum  of  flowers  of  this 
description;  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  species  or  genera  with  the  typical  five 
carpels  occur  in  the  most  diverse  families  and  orders  where  a  smaller  number  is  the 
normal  one. 

The  diagisnis  Figs.  440-450  represent  a  selection  of  cases  which  can  be 
reduced  (if  no  further  reference  is  made  to  the  consideration  mentioned  above)  to 
the  general  formula  which  here  assumes  the  simpler  expression  S,  P^  Sl^  C^{_^). 
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A  comparison  with  nearly -allied  forms  leaves  litile  room  Tor  doubt  that  the  vacant 
spaces  indicated  by  dots  in  the  three  outer  whorls  correspond  to  abortive  members 
in  the  sense  already  frequendy  indicated,  even  when  the  absence  of  these  members 
is  so  complete  that  the  earliest  stages  of  development  of  the  flower  give  no  indi- 


cation of  them.  The  same  is  the  case  also  when  the  number  of  carpels  is  less  than 
the  typical  one.  Other  cases  however  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Rkas  (Fig.  452), 
where  certain  members,  in  this  case  two  out  of  the  three  carpels,  disappear  in  the 
course  of  development.     Crozophora  linthria  (Fig.  453)  is  especially  instructive  in 
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regard  to  the  relationships  here  suggested,  the  (lowers  becoming  diclinous  Trom 
the  stamens  in  the  female  flowers  developing  as  sterile  staminodes,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  step  towards  abortion,  while  in  the  male  flowers  the  three 
carpels  are  replaced  by  as  many  fertile  stamens  (Payer). 


Reference  was  made  in  the  Introduction  to  Angiosperms  (pp.  6oi,  6io)  to  the 
interposition  of  a  whorl  of  sumens  between  the  members  of  a  previously  formed 
staminal  whorl ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  interposed  whorl  has  sometimes  not 


the  full  number  of  members.  These  phenomena  occur  in  various  large  groups  of 
Dicotyledons'.  In  Fig.  454  the  five  stamens  of  the  decandrous  flower  of  the  group 
of  Bicomes  which  are  interposed  as  a  whorl  of  full  number  within  the  first  whorl 


are  indicated  by  the  lighter  colour.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  larger  number  of 
Gruinales,  among  which  however  the  Balsamines  piossess  only  the  typical  five 
stamens;  the  Lineae  and  the  genus  Erodium  have  five  additional  rudimentary 
stamens  interposed  between  them;  while  in  Peganum  Harmala  and  Mommia  the 


'  Payer's  figures  show  that  the  interposed  whorl,  allhoagh  of  later  origin,  is  somelimes  exterior 
o  Ihe  typical  whorl.  The  maiD  point  is  that  the  position  and  nnmber  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
lower  arc  exactly  as  if  there  were  no  interposed  whorl. 
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number  of  slamens  in  Ihe  interposed  and  outer  whort  is  doubled.  The  order 
i^sculines  is  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  since  in  some  of  its  families 
(Acerincx  and  Hippocasianeie,  Fig.  455)  the  interposed  staminal  whorl  remains 
incomplete,  so  (hat  the  total  number. of  stamens  is  not  a  muhiple  of  the  typical 
fundamental  number  (five).  Among  pentamerous  flowers  Lythrariex,  Crassulacese, 
and  Papilionacese  may  be  mentioned  in  addition,  and  among  tetramerous  ones 
(EnothereEe,  in  which  a  complete  staminal  whorl  is  interposed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  takes  the 
form  in  not  a  few  families  of  Dicotyledons  of  the  simple  staminal  whorl  being 
superpoud  on  the  corolline  whorl,  as  shown  in  Figs.  456,  457,  and  as  occurs  also 
in  the  Rhamnacese,  Celastrinese,  the  pentandtous  Hypericineje,  and  Tilta.  Pfeffer  • 
has  shown  that  the  two  superposed  whorls  of  Ampelidese  arise  independently  of  one 
another  and  in  acropelal  order,  while  on  the  other  hand  in  Primulacese  they  first 
appear  in  the  form  of  five  projections  each  of  which  forms  a  stamen,  and  from  each 
of  which  a  petal  subsequently  grows  outwards.  In  these  cases  we  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  an  alternating  whorl  has  been  suppressed  between 
the  two  superposed  ones ;  although  in  other  cases  this  supposition  is  justified,  or  at 
least  is  very  probable.     Thus  in  the  order  Caryophyllinese,  families,  genera  and 


species  occur  in  which  the  corolla  is  absent  and  the  stamens  are  superposed  on  th« 
sepals ;  and  since  in  the  same  natural  group  species  also  occur  with  a  corolla,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  where  the  corolla  is  absent  this  is  the  result  of  abortion.  The 
diagram  of  these  plants  (Figs.  458,  459)  is  complicated  still  further  by  the  tendency 
which  they  exhibit  to  a  dedoublimenl  of  (he  stamens  and  even  of  the  carpels. 

When  a  flower  has  more  stamens  than  sepals  or  petals,  this  may  be  the  result; 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  on  the  one  hand  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
stamina!  whorls  (as  in  Fig,  451),  or  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  interposition  of 
a  perfect  or  imperfect  whorl  among  the  typical  ones,  or  of  didoublemenl  of  the 
stamens  (as  in  Fig.  45S).  These  cases  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  a  larger  number  of  stamens  results  from  the  branching  of  the  original  ones, 
a  phenomenon  which  is  found  in  different  sections  of  Dicotyledons,  and  is  some- 
times constant  in  whole  families  (see  p.  541).  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Dilleniacese 
(Fig.  461),  AurantiaccE  (Fig.  462),  and  Tiliace<e  (Fig.  463),  each  symbol  which 
indicates  a  group  of  anthers  corresponds  to  a  single  original  stamen.  In  this  case 
the  number  of  original  stamens  is   the  same  as  that  of  the  petals  and    sepals; 


'  Pfeffer.  Hot,  Zeitg,   1870,  p    143;   and  Jahrb.  fiir  wisseiisch.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  194;   (10 
I,  p.  609). 
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but  sometimes  it  is  less  (as  in  Hypericum  perforatum  with  three  staminal  bundles 
in  the  pentamerous  nower);  so  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stamens  is 
united  with  a  decrease  of  the  typical  number  of  staminal  leaves. 

The  branching  of  carpels  is  much  less  common  than  that  of  stamens.  It 
occurs  very  clearly  in  Malvaceae,  where  the  typical  number  of  carpels  is  five, 
and  they  are  ofien  developed  as  such  (as  in  Hibiscus).  In  some  genera  however 
(as  Malva,  Malope,  and  AUkcea)  five  original  rudiments  of  carpels  first  of  all  make 
their  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  low  cushion.  Each  of  these  forms  very  early 
a  larger  number  of  outgrowths  lying  side  by  side,  and  each  of  these  produces  a  style 
and  a  one-seeded  compartment  of  the  pieculiarly -shaped  gynsceum '. 

This  short  sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  variations  are  possible  in 
the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  parts  that  may  be  included  under  the  expression 
5, /',.$'/,(+,+--  )  C,  (_«),  which,  as  has  already  been  sjud,  is  especially  characteristic 
of  flowers  with  pentamerous  or  truly  tetramerous  whorls.  True  tetramerous  flowers 
are  allied  not  only  to  those  that  are  octamerous  (like  Michauxia),  but  also  to 
those  with  dimerous  whorls,  among  which  (Enothereas  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned. Of  genera  belonging  to  this  family,  Epilobium,  for  example,  is  constructed 
on  the  formula  S,^  P^^  Si,,,  C,,  Circaa  on  thai  of  5",  P,  St,  C, ;  and  Trapa,  with 


the  formula  -5',+,  ^x* -^'i '-'*'  ™"*'  ^'^  ^  included  here.  Although  in  Epilobium 
and  Trapa  the  calyx  really  consists  of  two  whorls,  this  pseudo-whorl  formed  of 
two  decussate  pairs  is  followed  by  the  other  whorls  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  true 
tetramerous  whorl.  But  other  dimerous  and  tetramerous  flowers  exhibit  a  more 
considerable  deviation  from  the  type,  inasmuch  as  the  two  dimerous  perianth -whorls 
which  develope  as  if  they  were  a  tetramerous  calyx  or  corolla  are  followed  by  a 
staminal  whorl  which  is  superposed  on  the  pseudo-whorl  consisting  of  two  decussate 
pairs,  as  in  Urtica  and  other  genera  of  the  order,  and  in  Proteace»  with  the 
formula  5,„  Sl^  C,  (Fig.  3  jo). 

Among  the  dimerous  and  trimerous  flowers  of  the  orders  PolycarpE  and 
Cruciflorae,  where  they  are  the  most  perfectly  developed,  a  tendency  prevails  for 
more  than  one  whorl  to  go  to  the  formation  of  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  androecium, 
and  even  the  gynaeceunt)  a  tendency  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
^i.(tw-0-P|.t+;.f)'^Wt-)C'„(t.„...);  for  example, 
Fumariaceae,  -S;  ^,„  Aj+. . .  C^ 
Berberideae, 

Epimedium,  S,^.,P,,^^St,^^  C„ 


'  See  Payer,  Organogenie  de  la  fleur,  PI,  6-8 
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Berberis,  S^^^P^^^Sl^C^ 
Podophyllum,  S^  /'„,'  5V„  C,. 
Cnicifera,  'S',+,7'^,5'/,+,'Q+,)- 

A  large  number  of  examples  of  this  general  formula  are  afforded  by  the 
family  Menispermaceas,  in  which  the  whorls  are  sometimes  dimerous,  sometimes 
trimerous,  while  sometimes  whorls  of  each  description  occur  in  one  flower ;  and 
where  almost  every  one  of  the  organs  may  disappear  by  abortion '. 

In  addition  to  the  trimerous  flowers  already  mentioned,  there  are  also  some 
which  come  under  the  first-mentioned  genera)  formula  ^■^'■'S'/,(^.,)  C,(_„) ;  as, 
for  example,  Rheum  with  the  formula  S^F,Sl^^C^.  Other  trimerous  flowers 
again  appear  to  belong  to  a  third  type,  as  Alarum  with  the  formula  5,  S/,+,  C,. 

When  the  number  of  staminal  whoris  is  considerably  increased,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  ihal  the  number  of  stamens  in  each  whorl  also  undergoes  change, 
and  complicated  alternations  arise.  Flowers  the  structure  of  which  is  otherwise 
altogether  different  resemble  one  another  in  this  respect,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Papaveraceae  on  the  one  hand  {Fig,  464),  and  by  the  Cistinese  and  some  Rosacea 
on  the  other  hand. 

d      • 


The  reduction  of  the  flower  to  a  simpler  condition  is  often  carried  so  far 
in  many  Dicotyledons  {as  in  Monocotyledons)  that  each  individual  flower  consists 
only  either  of  an  ovary  wth  one  or  several  stamens,  or,  when  the  arrangement 
is  diclinous,  even  only  of  a  single  ovary  or  of  a  single  or  several  stamens;  the 
perianth  being  cither  entirely  absent  (as  in  Salix  and  Piperacea)  or  reduced  to  a 
cup-like  structure  {Populus,  the  female  flower  of  Cannabines,  &c.)  or  to  hair-hke 
scales  among  the  sexual  organs  which  represent  the  flower  {e.g.  Plalanus).  Rowers 
of  this  kind  are  generally  very  small  and  densely  crowded  in  large  numbers  in 
the  inflorescence  (such  as  capitula,  spikes,  or  catkins).  In  some  cases  it  may  even 
be  doubtful  whether  we  have  an  inflorescence  or  a  single  flower,  as  in  the  genus 
Euphorbia '. 

The  development  of  the  separate  parts  and  the  entire  form  of  the  flower 
in  the  mature  state  is  so  various  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  any  general 

'  Eichler,  Ueber  die  Menispermaceen,  Denkschrift  der  k.  bayer.  Ges.,  Regeasbnrg  1904. — 
Payer,  Orgaoogenie  de  la  fleur,  PI.  45 -+9 .^Eichler,  Flora,  1865,  Noa.  1-8  «  itj. 

'  See  Payer,  /.  e.  p.  519 :  [also  foot-note  to  p.  490.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Ibe 
CyalUtim  of  Enfhorbia  is  an  inDorescetice,  a  view  which  was  fitst  enunciated  by  Robeit  Brown  in 
opposition  to  LiiiDxus,  who  regarded  it  al  a  ungle  flower.  It  appears  that  the  stamens  are  here 
aiUl  (Wanning,  Ucb.  pollen bildeiide  Caulome  und  Phyllorae,  in  Hanslein'i  Bot.  Abhili.  U,  1873)], 
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facts  concerning  lliem.  The  perigynous  structure  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  to 
Dicotyledons,  as  is  also  the  occurrence  of  hollowed  axes  of  the  inflorescence,  like 
the  fig  and  similar  structures,  and  the  cupule,  which  occur  in  some  families,  and  are 
dependent  on  similar  processes  of  growth. 

The  Ovules  exhibit,  in  the  different  divisions  of  Dicotyledons,  all  lliose  varieties 
of  structure  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction.  Very  commonly, 
especially  among  ihe  Gamopeialae,  the  nucellus  is  covered  by  only  one  integument, 
which  is  then  often  very  thick  before  fertilisation.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
third  integument  or  aril  is  much  more  common  than  among  Monocotyledons. 
When  there  are  two  integuments,  the  outer  one— differing  again  in  this  respect 
from  most  Monocotyledons— takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  micropyle,  enveloping 
the  exostome  or  entrance  to  it.  In  some  parasites  the  ovules  are  rudimentary, 
and  in  many  Balanophoraceae  are  reduced  to  a  naked  few-celled  nucellus;  while 
in  Loranthacex  they  are  coherent  with  the  tissue  of  the  floral  axb  in  the  inferior 
ovary. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Emhryo-sac^  before  and  after  fertilisation  is  similar 
in  most  Dicotyledons  to  that  which  occurs  in  Monocotyledons.  The  endosperm 
usually  originates  by  free  eel  I -formation,  and  is  transformed  by  repeated  divisions 
of  the  first  cells  which  are  formed  in  this  manner  into  a  more  or  less  dense  tissue, 
which  fills  up  the  embryo-sac  either  before  or  aller  the  formation  of  the  multi- 
cellular rudiment  of  the  embryo.  But  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  families 
belonging  to  altogether  different  groups  the  embryO'Sac  exhibits  on  the  one  hand 
striking  phenomena  of  growth,  elongating  considerably  before  impregnation  into 
a  long  tube,  and  emilling  after  impregnation  one  or  more  vermiform  protrusions 
which  penetrate  into  and  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  and  of  the  integu- 
ments, or  even  protrude  altogether  out  of  the  ovule  (as  in  Pedicularis,  Lathr<ea, 
and  Thtsium).  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  plants  in  which  the  endosperm 
originates  by  cell-division  we  learn  from  Hofmeister  that  the  following  variations 
occur: — 'The  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac  behaves  like  the  first  cell 
of  the  endosperm  in  Asarines,  Aristotochiacea:,  Balanophoraces,  Pyrole^,  and 
■Monotropeie ;  the  first  division  of  the  sac  is  the  result  of  a  partition- wall  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  halves,  each  of  which  encloses  a  cell-nucleus 
and  again  divides  at  least  once  into  daughter-cells.  In  other  cases  the  first 
cell  of  the  endosperm  includes  the  upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac ;  the  embryo-sac, 
immediately  after  fertilisation,  appears  to  be  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into 
two  halves,  the  upper  one  of  which  developes  into  the  endosperm  by  a  series  of 
bipartitions  ;  while  no  such  bipartition  of  the  lower  one  occurs  in  Viscum,  Thesium, 
Laihraa,  Rhinanthus,  Mazus,  Melanfyrum,  or  Globularia.  The  first  cell  of  the 
endosperm  fills  up  the  middle  part  of  the  embryo-sac  in  Veronica,  Nemophila, 
J'edicularis,  Flanlago,  Campanula,  Loasa,  and  Labiatas ;  its  lower  end  in  Laranlhm, 
Acanthus,  Calatpa,  Hebenstreilia,  Verbena,  and  Vaccinium.'  In  Nymphwa,  Nuphar, 
and  Ceralopkyllum,  the  upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac  is  cut  off  from  the  rest 
~  of  the  space  by  a  septum  soon  after  fertilisation,  and  the  further  development  of 

'  Hofmeister,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Hot.  vol.  I.  p.  185  ;  and  Abhandl.  dei  kiin.  Sachs.  Ges.  der  Wiss. 
vol.  VI.  p.  :j ,  ,!ee  iupra,  p.  sT9)- 
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the  daughler-cells  or  endosperm  takes  place  only  in  the  upper  part  which  also 
encloses  the  oospore.  This  mode  of  formation  of  the  endosperm  differs  however 
from  that  which  occurs  in  the  plants  mentioned  above,  in  taking  place  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  embryo-sac  by  free  cell- formation. 

In  the  very  large  majority  of  true  parasites  (except  Cuscula)  and  saprophytes, 
the  endosperm  is  formed  by  cell-division;  in  Cuscula  however  by  free  cell-formation. 
Hofmeister  states  that  only  slight  indications  of  the  formation  of  endosperm  are 
to  be  found  in  Trojxfolam  and  Trapa. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  Embryo  of  Dicotyledons,  as  it  has  now  been 
elucidated  by  Hanstein's  recent  researches,  has  already  been  explained  in  the 
introduction  to  Angiosperms  (see  Fig.  403).  It  need  now  only  be  stated  in 
addition  that  in  parasites  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  in  some  saprophytes  the 
seeds  become  ripe  before  the  embryo  has  emerged  from  the  condition  of  a 
roundish  mass  of  tissue  still  without  external  differentiation  of  parts  {e.g.  in 
Monolropa,  Pyrola,  Orobaiuhe,  Balanophoracex,  and  Rafflesiateae). 

With  reference  to  the  Hlstalogy  \  I  wlH  confine  my  remarlcs  here  to  a  description 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  libro~ vascular  bundles  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  stem 
increases  in  thickness. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  water-plants  of  simple  structure,  in  which  a  purely 
cauline  fibro-vascular  cylinder  runs  through  the  stem  and  increases  in  length  at  its 
summit,  the  foliar  bundles  originating  from  it  later  (in  Hippurh,  Aldrirvanda,  Ctralo- 
pbylluiH,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  Trapa,  according  to  Sanio),  it  is  the  general  rule 
that  'common'  bundles  are  lirst  formed,  the  ascending  branches  of  uhich  enter  the 
stronger  foliage- leaves  generally  in  large  numbers,  and  then  pursue  their  course  as  isolated 
bundles  in  the  leaf-stalk  and  mid-rib,  giving  off  the  secondary  bundles  which  constitute 
the  venation  of  the  lamina '.  The  branches  which  descend  into  tbe  stem  mostly  run 
downwards  through  several  internodes,  become  first  interposed  between  the  upper  parts 
of  the  older  bundles,  and  sometimes  (Fig.  465)  first  split  and  then  coalesce  laterally 
with  the  older  bundles  lower  down.  Sometimes  (as  in  Iberh)  every  bundle  is  twisted 
in  the  stem  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  bundles  which  have  coalesced 
sympodiall)',  belonging  to  leaves  of  different  heights  on  the  stem,  ascend  spirally  within 
the  cortex.  But  most  commonly  they  ran  parallel  to  tbe  axis  of  the  stem,  until  they 
anastomose  with  older  bundles  lower  down.  The  bundles  do  not  bend  deeply  into  the 
inner  tissue  of  the  stem,  but  turn  downwards  and  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the 
same  distance  below  the  surface,  so  that  they  lie  in  one  layer,  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  ring  on  transverse  section  separating  the  fundamental  tissue  into  pith 
and  primary  cortex.  The  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which  lie  between  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  connect  the  pith  with  the  primary  cortex,  and  form  the  primary 
Medullary  Rayi.     If  there  is  no  subsequent  increase  in  thickness  no  further  change  takes 


'  Hanslein,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiE£.  Bot.  vol.  I.  p.  333  tt  siq.:  and  for  the  gitdle-shuped  combinations 
of  vascular  bundles,  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad,  1S57,  8.— Nageli,  Bcilrage  lur  wiss.  Bot.  Leipzig.  Helt  I, 
1858  ;  ood  Dickcnwachsthiiin  uud  Anordnungder  GefasiiSl range  bei  den  Sapindaceen,  Miinchen  18G4. 
— Jianio,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  i93«»*j.,  and  i86j,  p  165  tisiq. — Eicbler,  Denkschrift  der  kon.  bajer. 
Bot.  Gesells.  vol.  V.  Heft  I.  p.  ao,  Regcnsburg  1864. — [De  Bary,  Ve^lcichende  Anatomic  der 
Vegetal ionsoi^ne  der  Phanerogaraen  und  Fame.  1877.] 

'  When  several  KbrD-vamilar  bundles  enter  a  leaf-stalk,  Ihey  are  generally  widely  separated 
by  the  fundamental  tissue  1  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Fig.  the  bundles  are  arranged  in  a  circle  on 
transverse  section,  and  form  a  closed  hollow  cylinder  which  divides  the  fundamental  tissue  of  Ihs 
leaf-stalk  into  pith  and  cortex.  Isolated  tibro-voscular  bundles  also  run  into  the  pith  of  the  leaf-stalk 
in  ihe  Fig,  as  occurs  also  in  the  stems  of  Mime  Dicotyledons. 
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place.  But  usually,  even  in  annual  stems  (as  Heiianibui  and  Braiiica)  and  invariably  in 
woody  steins  and  branches,  several  years  old,  the  subsequent  increase  in  thickness 
begins  after  the  elongation  of  the  internodes,  A  layer  of  cambium  is  formed  in  each 
bundle  between  the  phloem,  which  is  external,  and  the  xylem  tvhich  is  turned  towards 
the  axis  of  the  stem ;  the  cambium  layers  of  the  bundles,  which  are  at  dnt  separated  by 
the  medullary  rays  and  lie  side  by  side  in  a  ring,  unite  into  a  closed  mantle  of  cambium, 
an  interfascicular  cambium  being  formed  by  divisions  in  the  intermediate  cells  of  the 
medullary  rays,  which  bridge  over  the  spaces  between  the  layers  of  the  cambium 
of  the  separate  fib ro- vascular  bundles  (see  Fig.  gj).  The  Combium-ring  thus  formed 
produces  on  the  outside  layers  of  phloem,  on  the  inside  layers  of  xylem,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  itself  constantly  Increasing  in  circumference.  Alt  the  tissue  formed  in  the 
Hbro- vascular  bundles  from  the  cambium-ring  on  the  outside  may  be  termed  Seeandarj 
Bast,  all  the  xylem  formed  on  the  inside  Secondary  Wood,  in  opposition  to  the  Primary 
Bait  and  the  Primary  Wood,  which  consist  of  the  isolated  bundles  of  phloem  and 
nylem  of  the  foliar  bundles  which  were  already  in  existence  before  the  formation  of  the 
cambium-ring.  While  the  wood  which  is  produced  from  this  cambium-ring  forms  a 
hollow  cylinder,  the  primary  woody  bundles  project  from  the  inside  of  the  ring  into  the 
pith  as  ridges,  and  often  cause  it  to  present  on  transverse  section  the  appearance  of 


a  star.  The  whole  of  these  primary  xylem-bundles  are  included  in  the  term  Medullary 
Sbfatb;  and  in  the  same  sense  one  may  adopt  Na(reli's  term  of  Cur/ifu/ Sica/A  to  express 
Ihe  whole  of  the  primary  bast-bundles  at  the  periphery  of  the  bundles.  The  growth  in 
length  of  the  medullary  and  cortical  sheaths  accompanies  that  of  the  internodes  which 
takes  place  before  the  formation  of  the  cambium-ring,  and  they  therefore  generally  consist 
of  very  long  elements; — the  medullary  sheath  of  very  long  annular,  spiral,  and  reticulated 
vessels  intermixed  with  long  woody  fibres ;  the  cortical  sheath  containing  bundles  of  long 
bast-fibres  which  become  widely  separated  from  one  another  by  the  increase  in  circum- 
ference of  the  stem,  and  which  are  often  strongly  thickened  but  long  and  flexible;  in 
addition  lo  these,  long  cambiform  cells  and  elongated  bast-vessels  (latticed  and  sieve-tubes) 
occur  in  it.  The  structural  elements  of  the  secondary  cortex  are,  like  those  of  the 
secondary  wood,  shorter ;  in  the  secondary  wood  there  are  no  annular  or  spiral  vessels, 
these  being  altogether  replaced  by  shorter  and  broader  vessels  with  bordered  pits,  sur- 
rounded by  wood-fibres  intermixed  with  woody  parenchyma  (see  p.  1 16).  The  secondary 
cortex  forms  either  a  number  of  layers  of  thick-walled  as  well  as  Ihiii-walled  bast-iibres, 
and  partially  parenchymatous  masses  of  phloem,  or  these  last  only,  or  the  most  various 
combinations  of  both.  Finally  the  primary  cortex  and  the  epidermis  are  both  generally 
supplanted  by  the  formation  of  periderm  and  bark;  although  they  may  sometimes 
undergo  a  considerable  growlh  in  thickness  by  increasing  in  diameter  at  the  same  time 
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that  loDgiludinal  divEs^ons  are  formed  (as  in  Vucum,  Hcllanlbui  annuuj,  &C.).  The 
masses  of  xylem  and  phloem  fonned  by  the  activity  of  the  cambium -ring  are  pene- 
trated lengthwise  in  radial  direction  by  secondary  medullary  rays  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal cells  which  in  the  wood  are  not  always  lignified,  and  in  the  secondary  cortex 
are  generally  soft  and  parenchymatous.  In  the  one  case  thef  are  called  xylem- 
rays,  in  the  other  phloem-rays,  and  always  have  the  power  of  taking  up  assimilated 
food-materials.  In  proportion  as  the  cambium-ring  increases  in  size,  the  number  of 
these  rays  increases ;  and  the  later  layers  of  wood  are  always  traversed  by  a  larger 
number  of  rays.  They  are  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  and  form  ihin 
vertical  plates  wedge-shaped  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  which  have  the  appearance 
in  a  longitudinal  section  of  ribbon-like  structures  (the  *  silver-grain ').  In  a  tangential 
section  the  libro- vascular  bundles  which  run  through  the  length  of  the  stem  are  seen  to 
form  a  network  of  elongated  meshes,  through  which  the  rays  pass  (especially  clearly  seen 
in  decaying  cabbage- stumps).  The  medullary  rays,  like  the  libro -vascular  bundles,  are 
added  to  by  means  of  the  cambium-ring  outwards  and  inwards ;  and  as  the  ring  increases 
in  thickness,  it  produces  new  rays  between  the  old  ones. 

[The  following  tabular  account  of  the  structure  of  the  secondary  wood  (xylem)  in 
Dicotyledons  is  taken  from  De  Bary  (Vergleichende  Anatomic) ; — 

1.  Wood  consisting  only  of  tracheides  with  bordered  piis ; — 

Winterer   {Drimjii  H'inleri,  Taimanaia   aromalica;    also  Trocbodtndron  ara- 
lioidet):  (Conifers'). 

2.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  iracheides,  parenchyma,  and   intermediate  cells 

(fMflW/"-'"-'''):- 

a.  With  no  intermediate  cells;  Ilex  aqui/ol'mni,  StafbyUa  p'mnata,  Rosa 
canina,  Cralagui  manogyna,  Pjrut  cammunh,  Sp'ir^a  opuli/olia.  Ca- 
mellia, &C. 

6.  With  no  parenchyma ;  Porlieiia. 

e.  With  both  parenchyma  and  intermediate  cells;  Jaiminum  rrvolulum, 
Kerria,  Potenlilta  fruticota,  Caiuarina  equhetifolia  and  toruloia,  Aruto- 
locbia  Sipbo,  &c. 

3.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  tracheides,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  intermediate 

a.  With  no  intermediate  cells;  fibres  unseptate;  e.g.  Sambrkut  nigra 
and  racemeia,  Acer  platanaidet,  pseudoplnlanus,  and  campetlrii. 

h.  With  both  parenchyma  and  intermediate  cells;  fibres  unseptate; 
Berberii  vulgarii,  Mabonia  ;  IBpbedra). 

t.  With  no  intermediate  cells;  fibres  septate  and  unseptate;  Panica, 
Euonytnai  latifiliui  and  mrapaui,  Celaslrui  icandent,  Vitis  tiinifera. 
Fuchsia  globtiia,  Cenlradenia  grandifelia,  Hedera  Helix,  fte. 

d.  With  all  four  kinds  of  cells ;  Miihhnbreiia  eomplexa,  Ficui  (?). 

4.  Wood   consisting  of  vessels,  tracheides,   fibres,  parenchyma,  and   intermediate 

cells.    This  is  the  most  common,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  struc- 

a.  With  no  intermediate  celts ;  Sparmanaia  a/rieaaa,  Calycanlbus,  Rliam- 
nut  catborlica,  Ribti  rvbram,  Quereas,  CuJlanea,  Carpinas  sp., 
Amygdalea:,  Melaleuca,  Callistemon  sp.,  &c. 

'  [According  to  Sanio,  Taxus  baccala  has  wood  of  this  composilion,  bul  Hartig  and  Kraua 
stale  that  some  parenchyma  13  also  present;  this  parenchyma  is  belter  developed  in  the  other 
Conifcra.J 

•  [See  iH/ra,  p.  119.  These  cells  were  first  distinguished  by  Sanio,  who  termed  them  'ersalz- 
fasera'  (replacing- fibres),  because  they  frequently  lake  (he  place  of  the  wood- parenchyma.  The 
term  'intermediate'  used  above  refers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  intermediate  in  form  between 
prosenchymatous  and  parenchymatous  celts.] 
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6.  With  no  parenchyma ;  Caragana  arhornccai. 

t.  With  both  kinds  of  cells;  most  foliage-trees  and  shrubs,  t.g.  Salix, 
Pepulut  sp.,  IJriodiadron,  Magnolia  acuminata,  Alnut  glutinota,  Betula 
alba,  Juglani  rrgia,  Neriam,  Tilia,  Haha  luaveolens,  jiilanlhui, 
Rohinia,  Gledilichia  ip.,  Vlex  mrt^aus,  &c. 

5.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  intermediate  cells: — 

a.  With  no  parenchyma;  Vitcum  album. 

b.  With  no  intermediate  cells;  Avicennla. 

c.  With  both  tinds  of  cells ;    Franinuj  exceliior,  Ornui,  C'llrui  mtdiea, 

Plalanus,  Scc. 

6.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  fibres,  and  parenchyma: — 

Cbeiranlbui  Cbeiri,  Brgonia.    Also  many  Crassulacez  and  Caryophyllacea:. 

7.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  true  woody  fibres'  (?) : — 

CbUui  Macrati,  Eugenia  aajiralii,  Hydrangea  borSemii. 

8.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  trachcides,  wooily  fibres,  septate  fibres,  parenchyma, 

and  intermediate  cells; — 

Ceralonia  siUqua,  Bigmaia  caprtolata;  it  is  however  still  doubtful  If  true 
woody  fibres  are  present.] 

When  the  increase  In  thickness  of  a  stem  ceases  periodically  and  is  renewed 
with  each  new  period  of  vegetation,  as  in  our  woody  plants,  a  layer  of  wood  is 
formed  during  each  period  of  growth  (and  usually  also  3  secondary  cortical  layer), 
which  is  sharply  marked  off  from  those  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  following  year, 
and  is  called  an  Annual  Ring  of  the  wood.  These  annual  rings  are  usually  distinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  because  the  mass  of  wood  formed  in  the  early  part  of  each 
period  of  vegetation  has  usually  a  different  appearance  from  that  formed  in  the  autumn, 
the  latter  being  denser,  the  former  less  dense  and  generally  with  3  greater  number  of 
vessels.  The  «ood  formed  in  the  spring  consists  also  of  wider  cells  than  that  produced 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  radial  diameter  of  the  cells  is  usually  greater.  The  ceils  formed 
in  the  autumn  appear  Compressed  radially  and  broad  in  the:  tangential  direction  ;  their 
cavities  are  smaller,  and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the  thickness  of  their  wall  is 
greater,  A  given  quantity  of  wood  produced  in  the  autumn  is  therefore  denser  than 
a  like  volume  formed  in  the  spring '.     While  Dicotyledons  differ  so  widely  from  Mono- 

'  [The  (iistitiction  which  is  drawn  between  '  fibres '  and  '  Inie  woody  fibres '  is  in  their  contents  : 
the  former  nearly  always  contain  :>tarch,  in  some  cases  {Spiraa  mliii/olia,  young  wood  of  Viiis 
vmiftra  and  Cmradinia  graadifolia)  chlorophyll,  and  in  others  {Syringa  vulgaris)  tannin ;  (he  latter 
contain  air  and  water,  and  sometimes  a  mere  residue  of  prDtopla.sm.  These  two  kinds  of  fibres 
usually  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  a  fibro-vascular  bundle,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
ever  both  present  in  Ihe  same  bundle:  the  'fibres'  gradually  become  converted  into  'Woody  fibres.'] 
'  The  cause  of  (his  dilference  is  not  yet  known ;  but  I  suppose  ihal  it  depends  simply  on  the 
difference  iti  pressure  to  which  ihe  cambium  and  Ihc  wood  are  siibjecled  from  the  surrounding  cortex. 
This  pressure  is  less  in  the  spring,  and  constantly  increases  till  the  auluiun.  I  have  no  direct 
measurements  of  this,  but  conclude  it  from  the  fact  that  Ihe  longitudinal  fissures  in  the  bark 
become  wider  in  February  and  March,  as  may  be  clearly  Seen  in  Ihe  Oak,  Maple,  Poplar,  Walnut,  4c. 
I  cannot  here  explain  the  cause  of  this ;  but  in  any  case  the  bark,  the  longitudinal  fissures  of  which 
have  become  wider  in  winter,  must  exert  less  pressure  on  the  cambium  in  the  spring,  and  the  cells  of 
the  wood  rousl  therefore  be  able  to  extend  more  easily  in  a  radial  direction.  The  pressure  which 
the  bark  exerts  on  the  cambium  must  continually  increase  by  the  thickening  of  the  ring  of  wood 
inlemally  and  the  drying  up  of  the  bark  in  summer  exiemally.  and  must  affect  the  radial  growlh  of 
the  young  cells  of  the  autumnal  wood.  Further  investigations  which  I  am  proposing  to  make  will 
determine  whether  my  theory  is  correct.' — This  hypothesis,  which  1  brought  forward  in  the  first 
edition,  has  recently  betn  fully  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  H.  de  Vries.  (See  Flora,  1871,  no.  16, 
and  sccl.  15  of  Look  III  ofthii  work.) 
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cotyledons  in  this  mode  of  increase  of  their  stem;  in  thickness,  they  agree  almost  entirety 
in  this  respect  wEth  Gymnosperms,  except  that  in  these  latter  there  are  no  pitted  vessels 
in  the  secondary  wood.  In  this  respect  however,  according  to  von  Mohl,  Ephedra 
indicates  a  transition  to  Dicotyledons.  The  organisation  of  Dicotyledons  shows  also 
in  some  sense  a  higher  sta^e  of  development  in  the  greater  varieties  of  the  forms  of 
cells  of  which  the  xylem  and  phloem  are  composed. 

A  remarkable  deviation  from  these  normal  processes  is  exhibited  by  the  Sapindacez. 
In  some  plants  of  this  order  the  stem  has  the  ordinary  structure;  but  in  others  a 
transverse  section  shows  several  smaller  woody  cylinders  of  various  sizes  outside  the 
usual  one  and  lying  in  the  secondary  cortex.  Each  of  these  increases  in  thickness,  like 
the  normal  ones,  by  a  cambium-layer  which  surrounds  it.  Nageli  supposes  the  cause 
of  this  structure  to  be  that  the  primary  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  do  not  lie  in 
a  circle  on  the  transverse  section,  but  in  groups  more  towards  the  «utside  or  inside. 
When  the  connecting  bands  of  cambium  are  formed  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  the 
isolated  bundles  become  united  on  the  transverse  section,  according  to  their  grouping, 
into  one  (as  in  Paullima)  or  several  [t.g.  Strjania)  closed  rings. 

The  cause  of  a  large  number  of  deviations  of  dilTerent  kinds  from  the  normal 
Structure  of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons  which  occur  in  various  families,  is  the  formation 
of  other  cauline  bundles  of  later  origin  in  the  stem  besides  the  common  bundles,  either 
within  the  primary  pith  or  outside  the  ring  in  which  the  common  bundles  lie.  We  owe 
to  Nageli  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  cases,  and  more  especially  to  the  very 
exhaustive  labours  of  Sanio,  which  form  for  the  most  part  the  basis,  in  addition  to 
my  own  observations,  of  the  following  short  sketch,  without  going  In  detail  into  special 
cases'.  1  must  refrain,  in  particular,  from  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
Sanio's  thickening- ring  or  of  NiigeU's  meristem-ring,  as  this  would  involve  considerable 
prolixity. 

These  phenomena  may  be  classified  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  secondary 
(cauline)  bundles  originate  within  or  without  the  circle  of  the  primary  (common) 
bundles.  Sanio  calls  the  former  the  endogenous,  the  latter  the  exogenous  mode  of 
origin. 

Fir4i  Group.  The  secondary  bundles  are  formed  outside  the  primary  bundles 
(exogenous). 

a.  The  primary  (common)  bundles  lie  near  the  axis  of  the  stem,  and  remain  more  or 
less  isolated,  while  the  secondary  (cauline)  bundles  are  formed  by  a  closed  cambium-ring 
external  to  the  primary  bundles,  which  continues  to  grow  on  the  outside  (originalij-  a 
'thickening-ring'  in  Sanio's  sense).  Examples  are  furnished  by  Mirahilii,  Amarantbai, 
Atriplex,  Cbenop^tim  album,  and  probably  by  all  the  Nyctaginea;  and  Mesembryan- 
themacex. 

b.  The  ptrimary  (common)  bundles  lie  in  a  ring  on  the  transverse  section  and  continue 
their  growth  by  means  of  a  closed  cambium -ring,  which  however  soon  disappears.  A 
new  cambium-ring  is  then  formed  outside  the  one  which  has  disappeared,  and  another 
one  again  outside  this  one  when  it  has  in  turn  disappeared.  Several  circles  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  are  thus  formed,  contintially  increasing  in  number.  In  many  Meni- 
spermacex  {t.g.  Coceuluj),  the  new  outer  circle  of  vascular  bundles  together  with  its 
cambium-ring  is  developed  from  a  ring  of  meristem  which  lies  in  the  primary  cortex 
and  therefore  outside  the  primary  bast, — a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  the  cortex 
as  its  growth  proceeds  (Nageli).  In  Pbytclacca,  on  the  other  hand,  and,  according  to 
Eichler,  also  in  Dilleniaceae,  Wiiiaria,  Baubinia,  Polygalex  {Secur'idaca  and  Comeiperma), 
Cijsu'j,  and  Pbftetrene,  the  successive  circles  of  bundles  originate  in  the  secondary  bast. 

Seeoad  Group.  The  secondary  bundles  arise  early  after  the  primary  bundles  further 
inwards  or  nearer  the  axis  of  the  stem  (endogenous). 

*  [Oliver  has  collected  the  bibliography  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Kev.  1862,  pp.  198-329,  and_;863,  pp.  251  -258.] 
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a.  Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  bundles  remain  isolated ;  they  are  not 
united  by  a  closed  canibium-ring,  but  anastomose  with  one  another,  as  in  Cuturbita, 
Nymphaeacex,  and  Papaver.  In  the  Cucurbitacex  and  Piperacez  the  more  internal 
bundles  are  arranged  in  a  ring,  but  in  the  Nymphvacez  they  are  arranged  irregularly, 
so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem  bears  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  Monocotyledon. 

i.  The  primary  bundles  lie  in  a  ring  on  the  transverse  section,  and  are  united  by 
a  cambium-ring ;  the  secondary  bundles  arise  at  an  early  period  in  the  pith  and  remain 
isolated  and  scattered  on  the  transverse  section  ;  they  anastomose  with  one  another  and 
with  the  primary  bundles  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem.  Examples  are  furnished,  according 
to  Sanio,  by  Begoniaceie,  jiralia,  and  some  L'mbellifera. 

The  Cctl-formi  of  the  phloem  and  xylem  of  Dicotyledons  have  already  been  described 
in  general  terms  (see  p.  1 16  et  itq.).  Only  two  peculiar  phenomena  need  be  mentioned 
here.  In  Cucurbitaceac,  some  Solanacese,  and  Nerium  (and  in  a  certain  sense  also  in 
Trcama  radicani '),  a  phlo&m-tLwue  is  found  not  only  on  the  outside  but  also  on  the  inside 
of  the  Rbro- vascular  bundles,  which  is  developed  with  especial  strength  in  Cucurbitacex. 
The  isolated  fibro- vascular  bundles  in  the  pith  which  are  enclosed  by  the  ring  of  wood 
sometimes  show  an  abnormal  arrangement  of  their  phlogm  and  xylem.  Thus,  according 
to  Sjnio,  Aralia  raeemoia  has,  within  the  normal  circle  which  grows  by  means  of  a 
cambium -layer,  an  endogenous  circle  of  closed  Rbro-vascular  bundles  in  which  the  xylem 
is  peripheral  and  the  phloem  central  as  regards  the  stem.  The  isolated  bundles  in  the 
pith  of  Phytalaeca  dioica  on  the  other  hand  consist,  according  to  Nageli,  on  a  transverse 
section,  of  a  hollow  woody  cylinder  which  surrounds  the  phloem  on  all  sides  and  is 
penetrated  by  xylem-rays.  The  isolated  iibro- vascular  bundles  of  the  pith  In  the  rachis 
of  the  inflorescence  of  Rjcinui  coramuah  also  consist  of  a  thin  axial  bundle  of  [^oem  (?), 
surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cells  (xylem  1)  arranged  in  rays. 

A  layer  of  collenchyma  ts  very  common  in  Dicotyledons  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
the  internodes  and  teaf-stalk. 

The  Claiiificalion  of  Dicolyledoiu '  has  now  been  carried  out  so  completely  that  the 
smaller  groups  which  are  called  Families  *,  and  which  usually  comprise  genera  very 
nearly  related  to  one  another,  have  been  united  into  larger  groups  or  orders ;  so  that 
at  present  only  a  few  families  remain  unplaced.  The  greater  number  of  the  orders  can 
also  be  again  arranged  into  larger  groups  which  are  clearly  connected  by  actual  relation- 
ship. Systematists  have  not  however  up  to  the  present  time  agreed  as  to  how  many  of 
these  cycles  ofaffinity  should  be  established,  so  as  to  make  the  primary  division  of  the 
whole  class  of  Dicotyledons  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  scientific  classilication. 
The  grouping  of  all  Dicotyledons  into  three  sections,  Apetalz,  Gamopetalx,  and  Eteu- 
theropetalz,  proposed  by  De  Candolle  and  Endlicher',  is  now  abandoned  by  most, 
although  still  much  in  use  for  practical  purposes.  A.  Braun°  placed  among  the  Kleu- 
theropetalae  the  greater  number  of  plants  previously  classed  among  Apetalae;  and 
Hanstein*  has  now  distributed  among  them  the  remainder,  so  that  the  whole  class 
consists  of  only  two  sub-classes,  Gamopetalx  and  Eleutheropetala:.    This  classilica- 


'  [A  cambium-ring  is  formed  inlenially  to  the  primary  bundles  in  the  stem  of  this  plant ;  see 
Nageli,  Beitrage,  I :  also  Sanio,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  138.] 

'  [See  role  to  p.  6jo.] 

'  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  Trniti  general  de  Botanique,  descriptive  et  analytiqoe,  is  strongly  to 
be  recommended  for  a  study  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  families  [translated  by  Mr*.  Hooker;  London 

*  Endlicher,  Genera  pknlarum  secundum  online!  nitturales  disposita,  Vindobousc,  1S36-1S40; 
and  Enchiridion  botanicum,  Lipsiip — Viennx.  1S41. 

"  A.  Brauii,  Uebersicht  des  nalUrlichen  Systems,  in  Ascherson's  Flora  der  Provini  Brandenburg, 
1864. 

■  H.instein,  Uebei^ichl  des  natiirlichen  Pflanzensyslems,  Bonn  1867.    In  the  first  edition  of  this 
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tion  however  assigns  far  too  great  an  importance  to  this  particular  point  of  structure, 
considering  that  on  the  one  hand  flowers  occur  among  the  EieutheropetalK  which 
diifer  greatly  from  one  another  not  only  in  this  but  also  In  ever;  other  respect ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  most  intimate  relationship  exists  between  particular  sections  of 
Eleutberopetalx  and  of  Uamopetalx.  I  therefore  think  it  convenient,  while  retaining 
the  largest  sub-divisions  of  the  class,  to  employ  also  other  characters  En  the  classifi- 
cation; and  to  make  use  of  the  character  drawn  from  the  cohesion  or  non-cohesion 
of  the  petals  in  the  subdivision  of  the  largest  group,  that  provided  with  two  perianth- 
whorls.  In  the  following  classification  Dicotyledons  are  split  up  into  five  divisions  of 
equal  systematic  and  morphological  value,  which  should  rather  be  arranged  parallel  to 
one  another  than  in  a  single  linear  series.  This  classification  has  also,  I  think,  a  practical 
advantage;  since  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  families  and  orders  can  be  more 
easily  kept  in  the  memory  when  they  are  at'once  arranged  in  several  comprehensive 
groups  of  equal  value, 

DICOTYLEDONS. 
I.  Juliflorn : 

A.  FiperineiE, 

B.  Urticinesc, 

C.  Amenlifcrx. 
II.  HoDocIilamTd«« : 

A.  Serpentariei, 

B.  Rhizanthei. 

III.  Aphanocyols: 

A.  Hydropeltidinex, 

B.  Polycarpx, 

C.  Cruciflorx. 

IV,  T«trao70Ue : 

(q)  Oamoprlala  : 

A.  Anisocarpsc, 

B.  Isocarpx. 
{S)  Etfulberopftala : 

C.  Eucycia:, 

D.  Centrospermse, 
E^  Discophonr, 

V.  FerigTiue: 

A.  Calyciflon, 

B.  Corolliflon. 

The  sections  designated  by  capital  letters  correspond  partly  to  single  orders,  partly  to 
whole  series  of  oi'ders  in  the  system  referred  to  above. 

I.  JVLIFLOR^. 

Flowers  very  small  or  inconspicuous,  crowded  in  dense  inflorescences— spikes,  capi- 
tula,  or  less  often  panicles— -which  are  often  of  very  peculiar  form ;  naked  or  with  a 
simple  sepaloid  perianth,  and  usually  diclinous;  the  male  and  female  flowers  often 
different.    Leaves  simple. 

A.  Piperima.     Flowers  very  small,  in  dense  spikes  subtended  by  bracts,  without 

book  I  followed  this  work  with  but  little  deviation.     Compare  also  Griseb»di,  Gnmdrisi  der 
systemslischen  Botanik, 
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a  perianth.    The  small  embryo  lies,  surrounded  by  the  endosperm,  in  a  hollow 
of  the  copious  perisperm.    Herbs  or  slinibs,  often  with  verticillate  leaves. 
Families:    i.  Piperaceie, 
a,  Saiirurez, 
}.  Chloranthec, 
B.  Uriicitux,    Perianth  simple, sepaloid,  three-  to  five-partite,  Eometfmes  absent; 
stamens  superposed  on  the  segments  of  the   perianth ;   flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
diclinous,  and  then  the  male  and  female   flowers  different  (3),  usually  in  densely 
crowded  inflorescences,  the  female  flowers  in  spikes,  umbels,  capitula  (3)  or  some- 
times panicles  (j),  not  unfrequently  developing  into  peculiar  pseudocarps  (as  the 
Mulberry,  Fig,  Bread-fruit,  and  Derjtenia).    Fruit  usually  unitocalar,  rarely  bilocular ; 
ovules  one  or  rarely  two  in  each  loculus;   seed  usually  with  endosperm.    Large 
shrubs  or  trees ' ;  leaves  stalked,  usually  stipulate. 
Families:   i.  Urticacez, 

Morei, 
Artocarpesc, 
1.  Platanacex, 
}.  Cannabinex, 

4.  UlmaceK  (including  Celtidez). 
ers  diclinous,  epigynous,in  compact  panicles  (fake  spikes); 
inflorescence  in  (a)  surrounded  by  a  cupule.     Fruit  dry, 
indehiscent,  one-seeded ;  seed  without  endosperm.    Trees  with  deciduous  stipules. 
Families:    i.  Betulacex, 
1.  CupulitersE. 

II.   MOXOCHLAUVDE^. 

Flowers  large  and  conspicuous  and  consisiing  of  a  simple  more  or  less  petaloid, 
usually  gamophyllous  perianth,  one  or  more  staminal  whorls,  and  a  polycarpellary  ovary  ; 
carpels  equal  in  number  to  or  double  that  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  whorls  is  derived  from  the  typical  numbers  two,  three,  four,  or  five, 
and  generally  increases  in  the  inner  whorls.  Ovary  generally  inferior  and  surmounted 
by  a  short  thick  columnar  style,  to  which  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the  stamens  are 
usually  partially  or  entirely  adherent.     Flowers  often  diclinous.     Seeds  numerous. 

A,  Serfenlariea.  Creeping  or  climbing  plants  with  slender  stems  and  large 
simple  leaves;  floral  whorls  dimerous  and  tetramerous  (1)  or  trimerous  and  hex- 
amerous;  perianth -leaves  free  (i)  or  coherent  Into  a  tube;  ovary  of  four  or  six 
loculi ;  embryo  small  but  differentiated. 

Families:    i.  Nepenthes, 

9.  Aristolochiacez, 
3,  Asarineae. 

B.  Rbixantbete.  Root-parasites  without  chlorophyll  or  foliage-leaves,  generally 
with  stunted  vegetative  organs  and  very  large  solitary  flowers  or  small  flowers  in 
a  dense  inflorescence  (i);  whorls  dimerous  to  octamerous  (1),  trimerous  (t),  or 
pentamerous  and  decamerous  (3);  ovary  with  one  or  eight  (t)  loculi;  the  placenta: 
and  anthers  of  very  peculiar  form;  a  very  great  number  of  small  seeds  with  rudi- 
mentary embryo. 

Families:    i.  Cytinex, 

1.  Hydnorci, 
3.  Rafflesiacex. 

'  [The  Urticcsc  include  3.  number  of  hcrl^.iceous  genera.] 
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in,  Aphanocvcl*. 
Flowers  hemicyclic  or  cyclic,  or  the  parts  arranged  spirally ;  the  members  of  each 
whorl  usually  free,  not  coherent  with  one  another,  or  only  in  the  gynseceum ;  perianth 
generally  distinctly  differentiated  into  ealyx  and  corolla ;  the  numbers  of  the  parts  in  the 
four  whorls  very  variable ;  stamens  usually  more  In  number  than  perianth -leaves ;  carpels 
forming  generally  one,  several,  or  a  large  number  of  monocarpellary  ovaries;  the  ovary 
b  usually  superior  and,  when  poly  carpel  lary,  is  uni-  or  mult  i-1  ocular.  Ovules  springing 
occasionally  in  all  the  groups  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  carpels, 

A.  HjJrafiflliJinem.  Water-plants  with  solitary  lateral  and  usually  large  flowers, 
Ihe  perianth-leaves  and  stamens  variable  in  number  and  arranged  spirally ;  ovaries 
several  and  monocarpellary  {1,  i),  or  oneonlypolycarpellaryand  multilocular;  embryo 
small,  usually  surrounded  by  a  small  endosperm  in  a  hollow  of  the  perisperm. 

Families:    1,  Nelumbiacetc, 
I.  Cabombex, 

3,  Nymphseacex. 

B.  Polycarpa.  Parts  of  Ihe  flowers  arranged  spirally  or  in  whorls,  when  in 
whorls  usually  dimerous  or  trimerous,  each  series  generally  consisting  of  more  than 
one  whorl,  rarely  in  four  pentamerous  whorls  (1);  gynxceum  consisting  of  one, 
several,  or  a  larger  number  of  monocarpellary  ovaries  (trimerous  and  unilocul.ir  in  8), 
which  are  one-  or  many-seeded;  embryo  small;  endosperm  none  (S),  abundant,  or 
very  large  (9). 

Families:    1.  Ranunculacez, 
t.  Ditleniacez, 
J.  SchiMndrei, 

4,  Anonacez, 

5,  IMagnoliacec, 

6,  Berberidex, 

7,  Menispermacex, 

8,  Laurinez, 

9,  Myristicacez, 

C.  Cruc'ifiora.  Perianth- whorls  dimerous;  in  (1)  and  (4)  corolla  of  four  petals 
placed  diagonally;  slaminal  whorls  two  or  more,  each  consisting  of  two  stamens  or 
divisible  by  two ;  ovary  polycarpellary.  Unilocular,  or  (spuriously)  bilocular,  or  multi- 
locular; seed  with  (i,  a)  or  without  endosperm. 

Families:    i.  Papaveraceae, 
I.  Fumariacea;, 

4.  Capparidcx. 

IV.  Tetracvcl«. 
Parts  of  the  flower  always  arranged  strictly  in  whorls ;  the  typical  number  of  whorls 
is  four,  the  calyx,  corolla,  andrcecium,  and  gjnseceum  each  consisting  of  a  single  whorl; 
whorls  generally  pentamerous,  rarely  tetramerous  (very  rarely  dimerous  or  octamerous); 
any  one  of  the  whorls  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or  individual  members  may  be  abortive ; 
this  occurs  most  often  with  the  stamens  and  carpels.  Increase  in  number  of  the  stamens 
usually  takes  place  by  the  interposition  of  one  perfect  or  imperfect  whorl  between  the 
members  of  the  typical  whorl  or  a  little  outside  it,  or  by  doubling  of  the  members,  or  by 
branching  of  the  original  staminal  leaves ;  increase  in  number  of  the  staminal  whorls 
themselves  is  rare.  All  the  whorls  usually  alternate,  but  the  stamens  are  not  unfrequently 
superposed  on  the  petals,  A  tendency  prevails  in  all  the  sections  to  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  carpels  below  that  of  the  members  of  the  peri  an  th- whorls ;  very  commonly 
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there  are  only  two,  one  anterior  ac 
polycarpellary,  inferior  or  superior,  i 

X  Oamopataln  or  Sympatals. 
The  petals  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube  or  cup;  corolla  never  wanting. 

A.  jiaiiocarpa.  The  number  of  whorb  or  of  members  of  the  whorls  is  never 
larger  than  the  typical  number ;  calyx  or  some  of  the  stamens  sometimes  abortive ; 
carpels  usually  only  two,  one  ^terior  and  one  posterior,  or  three  and  united  into  a 
single  ovary '. 

a.  Hypogyius. 

Order  I.    Tublllom. 
Families:   1.  Convolvulacex  (including  Cuscutez), 
3.  Polemoniacese, 

3.  Hydrophyllacex, 

4.  Bor^neie, 

5.  Solanacex. 
Order  S.    IiabiatiflonB. 

'  Families;    i.  Scrophulariacex, 
»,  Bignoniacege, 

3.  Acanthacez, 

4.  Gesneracex, 

5.  Orobancbesc, 

6.  RamondiesE,' 

7.  Selagineae, 

8.  Globulariacez, 

9.  Plantaginex, 

10.  Verbenacese, 

11.  Labiatx. 

Order  3.    XHandra. 
Families:   i.  Oleacei, 

2.  Jasminiacex. 

Order  4.  .ContorUs. 
Families:   i.  Gentianacex, 
1.  Logan  iacez, 

3.  Strychnaccz, 

4.  Apocynacez, 

5.  Asclepiadex. 

b.  lipigTiue. 

Order  6.    Aggregatn. 
Families:  i.  Rubiacez, 

a.  Caprifoliacex, 

3.  Valerianacese, 

4.  Dipsacacex. 
Order  8.    Synandne. 

Families:  i.  Cucurbitacex, 
9.  Campanulacez, 
3.  Lobeliacex, 

'  The  orders  are  amnged  mainly  after  Braun  and  Hanitein. 
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4.  Goodeniacex, 

5.  Stylidicie, 

6.  Calycerex, 

7.  Compositx. 

B.  hoearpte.  Carpels  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  usually  five, 
rarely  four,  and  coherent  into  a  generally  superior  ovary  (except  Order  i.  Family  i, 
where  there  are  only  two  median  carpels);  diminution  of  the  number  of  stamens 
does  not  occur  (except  in  Order  i,  Family  i);  in  Orders  a  and  j,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfect  staminal  whorl  is  usually  interposed;  in  Order  i  the  stamens  are 
superposed  on  the  petals,  and  a  number  of  seeds  spring  from  an  elevated  aiial 
placenta  in  the  unilocular  ovary ;  m  Orders  2  and  j  the  ovary  is  multilocular  and 
many-seeded. 

Ordar  1.    PrimuUnes. 
Families:  t,  Lentibularlacex, 

1.  Plumbaginese, 
}.  Primulaceae, 
4.  Myrsinacex. 

Ord«r  S.    XHoBpjrrinoa. 
Families:  1.  Sapotacez, 

3.  Ebenacez  (Including  Styracacex). 

Ordar  S.    BloomoB. 
Families:  i.  Epacridese, 

2.  Pyrolacesc, 

J,  Monotropex, 

4.  Rhodoracez, 

3.  Ericacex, 
6.  Va. 


n.    Kteutharopet&lfB  or  DlalTpetalB. 
Petals  free,  sometimes  wanting. 

C.  Eitcydtt.  Corolla  very  rarely  waiting;  stamens  very  commonly  twice  or 
three  times  as  many  as  petals  by  the  interposition  of  a  perfect  or  even  double 
(Orders  6, 7)  whorl,  or  by  the  interposition  of  an  imperfect  whorl  differing  in  number 
from  the  corolla  (Order  5) ;  in  the  isostemonous  flowers  the  stamens  are  sometimes 
superposed  on  the  petals  (Order  4),  or  the  original  stamens  branch  (especially  in 
Orders  1,  j,  and  8);  the  number  of  carpels  often  the  same  as  that  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  (Orders  7i  8),  but  commonly  less — two,  three,  or  four;  ovary  unilocular 
with  parietal  placentx  in  Order  i,  in  the  others  multilocular ;  seed  geaeially  without 
endosperm, 

Ordor  1.    PwletaiM. 
Families:  i.  Resedaeei, 
2.  Violacex, 
}.  Frankeniacex, 

4.  Loasacex, 

5.  Tumeracei, 

6.  Papayacex, 

7.  Passitloracese, 

8.  Bixaceic, 

9.  Samydaceae, 
10.  Cistinez. 
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Order  2.    Guttifera. 
Families:  i.  Salidnex, 

1.  Tamariscinez, 
J.  Reaumuriacex, 
4-  Hyperieinea:, 

5.  Clusiacez, 

6.  Marcgraviacex, 

7.  Temstrtetniacese, 

8.  ChlKnaceiE, 

9.  Dipteroc^rpex. 

Ord«r  3.    HasperltUa. 
Families:  i.  Aurantlaceae, 

i.  Meliacez  (including  Cedrelex), 
].  Humiriacese, 
4.  Erytfaroxylaceae. 

Order  4.    PrangullmB, 
Families:  1.  AmpelideK, 
1.  Rhamnacex, 
J,  Celastrinei, 

4.  Staphyleacese, 

5.  Aqaifoliaceie, 

6.  Hippocrateacex, 

7.  PittosporeiE. 

Order  5.    ^aouUns. 
Families:  i.  Malpighiacez, 
a.  Sapiodacez, 

a.  Acerinese, 

b.  Sapindex, 

c.  Hippocastanese, 
).  Tropseolacex, 

4.  Polfgalacex. 
■ 
Order  6.     Terebl&thiiUB. 
Families:  i.  Terebinthace^E, 

a.  Anacardlacex, 

b.  Burseraceic, 

c.  Amyridesc, 
t.  Rutacex, 

a.  Rutei, 

b.  Diosmesc, 

c.  Xanthoxylex, 

d.  Simarub«x, 
}.  Ochnacex. 

Order  7.    OnilnaleB. 
Families:  1.  Balsaminez, 

J.  Limnanthacex, 
J.  Linacea-, 
4.  Oxalideae, 
J.  Geraniacez, 
6.  Zygophyllacez. 
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Ordsr  8.    Columidferv. 
Families:  i.  Sterculiacez, 
a.  ByttneriacCK, 
J,  Tiliacex, 
4.  ftlalvacex. 
Order  9,    Triooccaa '. 
Families:  i.  Euphorbiaceae, 

a.  Euphorbiex, 

b.  Acalyphex; 
I.  Phyllanthacei, 

a.  Phyllanthesr, 

b.  Buxinex. 

D.  CtHtnaprrma.  Corolla  usually  wanting  (except  in  Fam.  6);  stamens  fewer 
or  more  often  more  numerous  than  the  sepals,  In  the  last  case  generally  double  as 
many  (4  or  6);  orary  usually  superior  and  unilocular,  with  one  or  more  basa]  often 
campylotropous  ovules,  less  often  multilocular  with  central  placentatlon. 

Order  1.    Garyopliylliaea. 
Families:  i.  Nyctaginese, 

1.  ChenopodiaceK, 

3.  Amaranthacex, 

4.  Phytotaccacez, 

5.  Porlutacacex, 

6.  Caryopbyllez : 

a.  Paronychiea:, 

b.  Sclerantbex, 

d.  Silenex. 

E.  Diieopbora,  Ovary  inferior  (Order  i)  or  half  inferior  or  even  superior,  and 
then  (Order  1,  Family  5)  carpels  distinct;  carpels  as  many  as  or  fewer  than 
sepals  and  petals  (often  two) ;  when  the  ovary  is  inferior  or  half  inferior  a  necla- 
riferous  disc  usually  occurs  between  the  styles  and  the  stamens;  stamens  equal 
in  number  to  sepals  and  petals  (Order  i)  or  twice  as  many,  or  even  a  still  larger 
number;  calyx-limb  usually  obsolete  j^  Order  i ;  seed  generally  with  copious 
endosperm. 

Order  1.    UmbelUilors. 
Families:  1.  UmbelliferK, 
].  Araliacex, 
i.  Cornacex, 
Order  2.    Saxtflroginea '. 
Families:  i.  Saxifragacex  (including  Hydrangez, 
Escallonicip,  and  Cunoniacex), 
1.  Orossulariace*  (f), 

3.  Philadclphex  (?), 

4.  Francoaces(?), 
J.  Crassulaeei  (?). 

V.  Perigvn*. 
Flower  displaying  a  tendency  towards  the  perigynous  structure.    An  annular  body 
is  elevated  from  the  floral  axis  bearing  the  perianth  and  the  stamens,  and  enveloping 
the  gynseceum  as  a  cup-,  saucer-,  or  urn-like  receptacle;  or  It  becomes  adherent  in  its 

'  The  position  of  this  order  is  doubtful. 

'  The  position  of  the  families  marked  (?)  is  doubtful. 
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growth  to  the  carpels  (B,  Order  i,  Familjr  a).     In  a  few  families  which  are  placed  here 
provisionally  (B,  Order  3,  Families  4-6)  the  ovary  is  truly  inferior. 

A.  Catjciflorte.  Perianth  simple,  either  sepaloid  or  petaloid  and  usually  tetra- 
merous;  the  tubular  receptacle  is  generally  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  Family  j  is 
even  quadripartite,  corresponding  to  the  four  perianth-leaves  and  to  the  four  stamens 
superposed  on  them  (see  Fig.  370) ;  stamens  fewer  than,  as  many  as,  or  twice  as 
many  as  the  perianth-leaves;  ovary  monocarpellary,  rarely  bUocular,  with  one  or  a 
few  seeds;  seed  with  little  or  no  endosperm. 

Order  1.    Thymelainev. 
Families:  i.  Thymelzacez, 

2.  Elxagnacex, 
J.  Proteacesc. 

B.  CaratUftorit.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  andrcecium  placed  00  a  flat  (Order  1)  or 
cup-shaped  receptacle,  or  on  one  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  um-shape  (Order  %  and 
in  part  3),  which  is  often  (Order  2)  thick  and  succulent  (as  in  the  Apple,  Rose-hip, 
&c.) ;  sepals  distinct  or  coherent  (Order  i) ;  petals  always  distinct  (corolla  dialy- 
petalous);  the  two  perianth -whorls  usually  pentatnerous,  sometimes  tetramerous ; 
stamens  as  many  as  or  twice  as  many  as  (Order  i)  sepals  and  petals,  or  a  much 
larger  number  (Order  a),  in  Order  3,  Family  3,  commonly  branched ;  gyn3n:eum 
composed  of  one  (Order  i,  and  in  part  z)  or  several  or  a  large  number  of  mono- 
carpellary ovaries;  or  (in  Order  3)  ovary  poly  carpel  lary,  and  sometimes  inferior 
(Families  4-6). 

Order  1.    LeguminOBte. 
Families:  i.  Mimosex, 

3,  Swartziex, 

3.  C:esalpinex, 

4.  Papilionacea:. 
Order  S.    Boslilora. 

Families:  i.  Calycanthacea:, 

3.  Rosacei, 

4.  Sanguisorbe^e, 
J.  Dryadez, 

6.  Spirael, 

7.  AmygdaleiE, 

5.  Chrysobalanex. 
Order  3.    Myrtiflora. 

Families:  t.  Lythrariea;, 

1.  Melastomacex, 

3.  Myrtacete, 

4.  CombretaceiE,  i 

5,  (Enotheres,     >' 

6,  Haloragidez,   J 

Familitj  ^  unknoiiin  or\try  Jautl/ul  affittliy. 
Balanophorx.  Hippuridea:.  Poiygonacex.  Elatinez. 


Santalacex.  CallitrichaceK. 

Loranthacez.  Ceratophyllace* 

Podostemonese.  Empetracex. 


Begoniacez. 


M  esem  bryant  hcmex . 

l~etr.igoniese. 


Casuarinex. 
Myricacez. 


'  The  position  of  these  families  here  is  very  doubtful. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

CHAPTER    I. 

MOLECULAR     FORCES     IN     THE     PLANT. 

Sect.  i.  —  The  Condition  of  Aggregation  of  oi^^aniaed  Btructiyes". 
Cell-walls,  starch -grains,  and  protoplasmic  structures  consist,  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, at  every  point  that  can  be  seen  even  under  the  microscope,  of  a  combination 
of  solid  material  with  water.  If  these  organised  structures  are  placed  in  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  removing  water,  a  part  oif  their  aqueous  contents  is  withdrawn ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  in  contact  with  aqueous  solutions  possessing 
ccnsun  chemical  properties  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  they  absorb  more  water. 
The  volume  alters  with  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  water ;  loss  of  water  causes 
diminution,  absorption  of  water  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  volume.  Since 
the  absorption  of  water  occasions  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  (air-dry 
starch  rises  a"  or  3°  C.  when  mixed  with  water  of  the  same  temperature),  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  water  becomes  denser  as  it  is  absorbed'.  Within  certain  limits 
these  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  may  occur  without  occasioning  any  per- 
manent change  in  the  intimate  structure ;  but  if,  with  a  higher  temperature  and  in 
the  presence  of  chemical  reagents,  the  proportion  falls  below  a  certain  minimum 
or  exceeds  a  certain  maximum,  permanent  changes  of  the  intimate  structure  take 
place  which  can  no  longer  be  reversed  ;  and  the  internal  organisation  of  the  body 
becomes  partially  or  entirely  destroyed. 

'  See  Sachs,  Handbpcb  d«r  Experi mental- Physiologie,  p.  398  il  stq. — Niigeli  u.  Schwendener, 
Db5  Mikjdscop,  p.  411  (/  uif. ;  compare  also  Book  I  of  this  work,  p.  iS  tt  U7. — Cromer,  Natutfoiacb. 
Gesells.  in  Zurich,  Nov.  8,  1869.      . 

'  Jungk,  in  Pogg.Ann.  1865,  vol.  135.  p.  19J  il.'e^. 
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These  facts,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  phenomena,  first  led  NSgeli 
to  the  hypothesis  that  organised  bodies  consist  of  isolated  particles  or  MicelUe^ 
between  which  the  water  penetrates,  and  which  are  sohd  and  relatively  unchange- 
able, and  invisible  even  with  the  most  ptowerful  microscopes.  Every  micella  of  a 
saturated  organised  body  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  surrounded  by  layers  of  water  by 
which  the  adjacent  micellae  are  completely  separated  from  one  another.  These 
micellas  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  various  sizes,  and  it  is  evident  a  priori  that,  if 
the  thickness  of  the  aqueous  envelope  is  the  same,  larger  micella  will  form  a 
denser,  smaller  micellae  a  less  dense  substance ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
conversely  that  the  layers  and  lamellae  of  organised  bodies  of  different  densities, 
especially  those  of  the  cell-wali  and  of  starch -grains,  are  composed  of  micellse  of 
different  sizes ;  and  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  water  in  such  cases  leads  to 
the  hypothesis  that  the  densest  substance  consists  of  micelte  which  are  several 
thousand  times  larger  than  those  of  the 'more  watery  substance.  As  the  micellae 
increase  in  size,  the  density  of  the  whole  substance  is  moreover  increased  by  the 
smaller  distance  that  intervenes  between  them,  so  that  larger  micellte  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  thinner  layers  of  water.  The  changes  in  volume  of  organised 
bodies  due  to  the  removal  of  water  or  its  absorption  depend,  according  to  this  view, 
on  the  fact  that  when  swelling  takes  place  the  micella  are  forced  further  apart  by 
the  water  which  penetrates  between  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  water  is 
removed  they  approach  one  another  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  withdrawn  from 
their  interstices. 

The  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  processes  in  the  interior  of  an  organ- 
ised body  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds: — (1)  the  Cohesion  within  each  separate 
micella  impermeable  to  water,  which  is  itself  an  aggregate  of  molecules  and  atoms ; 
(a)  the  Attraction  of  the  adjacent  micellEe  for  one  another,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  tend  mutually  to  approach ;  and  (3)  the  Attraction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  micella 
for  the  absorbed  water,  which  counteracts  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  neighbouring 
micellae. 

In  starch-grains,  cell-walls,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  crystalloids',  the  absorbed 
water  is  not  deposited  uniformly  in  all  directions ;  the  micellae  are,  on  the  contrary, 

'  [^The  term  Micttta  was  applied  by  Niigeli  li>  (he  aggregates  of  molMules  a(  nhich  organised 
bodies  consist  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Microscope  (1S77).  Pfelfer,  in  his  Osmotische 
Untersuchungen,  published  in  the  same  yeai,  appUes  the  general  lerm  lagma  to  all  aggregates  of 
molecules,  and  the  term  syn-agma  to  bodies  which  are  buitt  up  of  lagmaCa.  In  his  Theorie  der 
Gahrung  (1879),  Nageli  gives  (he  following  delinilinnB  of  the  terms  which  he  suggests  for  describing 
the  constitution  of  matter: — Alan,  the  ultimate  particle  of  a  chemical  element:  MotecvU,  an  aggregate 
of  atoms,  and  hence  the  ultimate  particle  of  a  chemical  compound:  Plton,  an  aggregate  of  molecules, 
which,  like  the  molecule,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  without  a  change  in  its  chemical 
nature:  examples  of  (his  are  atforded  by  compound  salts  {:g.  alum),  and  hy  salts  which  contain 
water  of  crystallisation  (kydropSton)  :  MUilla,  like  the  pleon,  an  aggregate  of  molecules,  but  differing 
from  (he  pleon  in  that  it  consists  of  a  much  larger  number  of  molecules,  and  in  that  increase  or 
decrease  of  size  does  not  afTect  its  chemical  constitution;  in  this  latter  respect  it  behaves  like  a 
crystal.  The  micett:e  may  combine  to  form  a  Micellar  Aggrtgnit  (MUrUvtrbmut),  and  this  may  be 
so  large  that  it  is  readily  visible ;  the  crystalloids  arc  examples  of  large  micellar  a^^regates.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Atom,  Molecule,  and  Pleon  are  chemical  ideas,  whereas  the  Micella  and  the 
Micellar  Aggregate  ate  purely  physical.] 

'  [^e  Book  1,  p.  49,  on  Crystalloids.] 
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forced  further  Trom  one  anoiher  in  certain  directions,  as  is  clearly  seen  upon  the 
change  or  form  of  the  whole,  from  the  formalion  of  fissures,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  effects  of  the  tensions  thus  caused  in  the  interior  of  the  body  is  the  fact 
that  when  swelling  takes  place  particular  dinicnsions  may  even  decrease ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  layere  of  stratification  of  bast-fibres  become  very  considerably  shorter 
when  they  swell  up  under  the  influence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  coils  of  the  spiral 
striation  becoming  closer  and  larger  in  circumference.  Crystalloids  change  their 
angles  several  degrees  when  they  swell  These  phenomena  are  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  micellar  forces  in  the  interior  of  organised  substances  vary 
in  intensity  in  different  directions  ;  and  this  again  is  conceivable  only  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  form  of  the  micella  is  not  spherical.  Nageli  and  Schwendener 
obtained  a  deeper  insight  into  these  laws  by  a  very  careful  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena produced  by  polarised  light  in  cell-walls,  starch -grains,  and  crystalloids*. 
They  inferred  from  these  facts  a  crystalline  sinicture  of  the  individual  micellae,  and 
that  the  crystals  are  doubly  refractive  and  have  two  optical  axes  which  are  SO 
arranged,  at  least  in  the  greater  number,  that  one  axis  of  elasticity  within  each 
micella  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls  is  placed  radially,  but  the  two  other  axes 
of  elasticity  tangentially.  In  crystalloids  the  micellae  are  probably  arranged  as  in 
true  crystals,  but  separated  also  by  layers  of  water  parallel  to  the  faces  or  lines  of 
cleavage. 

The  behaviour  of  chlorophyll -granules  and  of  colourless  protoplasm  towards 
polarised  light,  as  well  as  under  the  addition  and  removal  of  water,  is  at  present  but 
little  known ;  and  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  form  of  their  micellx  is  therefore  not 
yet  possible. 

The  solid  micellae  of  one  and  the  same  organised  body  which  are  separated 
by  aqueous  envelopes  always  vary  in  their  chemical  nature ;  so  that  at  every  visible 
point  micellie  which  possess  chemically  different  properties  lie  by  the  side  of  and 
among  one  another  separated  by  layers  of  ivaier.  In  starch-grains,  cell-walls,  and 
crystalloids  this  fact  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  certain  substances  are 
extracted  by  the  application  of  certain  solvents,  while  other  substances  remain  behind, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  skeleton.  This  skeleton  is  of  course  less  dense  than 
the  original  substance  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  extraction  has  taken  place  at  all 
visible  points,  without  the  external  form  or  internal  structure  having  undergone  any 
essential  change.  Thus,  for  example,  a  skeleton  of  cellulose  remains  behind  when 
the  lignin  has  been  extracted  from  wood-fibres  by  maceration  in  nitric  acid  and 
potassic  chlorate  ;  and  again,  a  skeleton  of  silica  remains  behind  with  all  the  optical 
properties  of  the  cell-wall  when  the  organic  substance  has  been  burnt  away.  In  the 
same  manner  a  grain  of  starch  leaves  behind  a  skeleton  containing  very  little  solid 
material  when  the  granulose  has  been  extracted  by  saliva  or  some  other  reagent. 
From  crystalloids  also  a  skeleton  in  this  sense  of  the  term  containing  very  little  solid 
matter  can  be  obtained  by  the  solution  of  a  part  of  their  substance.  The  properties 
of  these  skeletons  show  that  the  micelte  which  remain  behind  after  solution  of  the 
rest  still  occupy  essentially  the  same  position  and  are  endowed  with  the  same  forces 

'  Hofmeister  (Haiidbuch  der  fJiya.  Dot.  vol.  I.  p.  34S)  has  arrived  at  altogether  different 
conclusions,  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
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as  before ;  U  is  therefore  probable  that  the  extracted  substance  lay  pTeviouslv 
between  these  micellse  without  being  contained  in  them.  This  view  is  also  more  or 
less  probable  in  the  case  of  chlorophyll-granules  and  protoplasm ;  in  the  former  the 
fundamental  protoplasmic  substance  remains  behind  as  a  very  solid  skeleton  when 
the  green  colouring  matter  is  extracted  by  ether,  alcohol,  oil,  &c.  Very  different 
substances  are  certainly  combined  in  the  protoplasm  ;  and  when  a  naked  primordial 
cell  secretes  a  cell-wall,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  micellje  which  form  the  cell-wall 
were  previously  distributed  between  those  of  the  protoplasm,  and  only  change  their 
position  and  iheir  chemical  nature  when  they  are  secreted  in  the  formation  of  the 
cell-wall' ;  the  protoplasm  which  remains  behind  retaining  essentially  its  original 
properties.  The  same  is  the  case  when  grains  of  starch  or  chlorophyll-granules 
are  formed  in  the  protoplasm.  A  fundamental  substance  is  clearly  present  in  the 
protoplasm  which  always  retains  the  essential  properties  of  protoplasm ;  but  various 
other  substances  penebate  between  its  micellae  which  are  afterwards  excreted.  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  formation  of  zygospores  and  swarmspores. 

The  nutrition  and  growth  of  organised  structures  takes  place,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  Book  I,  by  intussusception  ;  the  nutrient  solution  penetrates  between 
the  micellae  already  in  existence,  and  either  occasions  by  apposition  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  individual  micellas,  or  new  micellse  of  small  size  are  produced  in  the 
spaces  filled  with  water,  which  then  increase  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter,  or  the 
increase  takes  place  in  both  ways  at  different  points.  The  increase  in  surface  of  the 
cell-wall,  starch-grain,  &c.  is  therefore  brought  about  by  the  micellse  being  forced 
apart  from  within.  Connected  with  the  growth  of  the  micellae  already  in  existence 
and  with  the  formation  of  new  ones  is  a  continual  disturbance  of  the  osmotic  equi- 
librium between  the  surrounding  fluid  (the  cell-sap  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
see  p.  62)  and  that  within  the  body,  which  has  the  effect  of  constantly  drawing  fresh 
particles  from  the  surrounding  fluid  to  the  interior  of  the  body  which  is  undergoing 
augmentation. 

Chemical  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  body  are  also  alwaj-s  con- 
nected with  these  processes  of  growth.  The  nutrient  fluid  which  penetrates  from 
without  contains  in  fact  the  material  for  the  formation  of  micella;  of  a  definite 
chemical  nature;  but  this  material  is  chemically  different  from  the  micellse  which 
it  produces.  Thus  starch-grains  are  nourished  by  a  fluid  which  clearly  does  not 
contain  any  starch  in  solution ;  and  again  the  cell-wall  grows  by  the  absorption  of 
substances  out  of  the  protoplasm  which  are  not  dissolved  cellulose.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  chlorophyll  arises  in  the  interior  of  the  chlorophyll -granule ;  and  the 
substances  by  which  the  protoplasm  is  nourished  by  intussusception  are  clearly 
only  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm,  as  is  shown  in  particular  by  naked 
Plasmodia  and  by  unicellular  Algae  and  Fungi.  Growth  by  intussusception  is 
therefore  connected  not  only  with  a  continual  disturbance  of  the  molecular  equi- 
librium, but  also  with  chemical  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  structure. 
Chemical  compounds  of  the  most  various  kinds  meet  between  the  micellae  of  an 


'  [According  to  Schmit2  (Sitiber.  d.  Niedetrhein.  Gcs.  f.  Katur.  und  Heilkunde,  Bonn,  1 
the  celUwall  U  fonned.  at  least  in  the  cases  which  he  observed,  by  (he  actual  t 
peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  into  cellulose.] 
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organised  body,  so  that  they  act  upon  and  decompose  one  another.  It  is  certain 
that  all  growth  continues  only  so  long  as  the  growing  parts  of  ihe  cell  are  exposed 
to  atmospheric  air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  an  oxidising  effect  on  the  chemical 
compounds  contained  in  the  organised  structure ;  with  every  act  of  growth  carbon 
dioxide  is  produced  and  evolved.  The  equilibriunt  of  the  chemical  forces  is  also 
continually  disturbed  by  the  necessary  production  of  heat;  and  this  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  electrical  action.  The  movements  of  the  atoms  and  molecules 
within  a  growing  organised  body  represent  a  definite  amount  of  work,  and  the  equi- 
valent forces  are  set  free  by  chemical  changes.  The  essence  of  organisation  and 
of  life  lies  in  this:  —  that  organised  structures  are  capable  of  a  constant  internal 
change ;  and  that,  as  long  as  they  are  in  contact  with  water  and  with  oxygenated 
air,  only  a  portion  of  their  forces  remains  in  equilibrium  even  in  their  interior,  and 
determines  the  form  or  framework  of  the  whole ;  while  new  forces  are  constantly 
being  set  free  by  chemical  changes  between  and  in  the  molecules,  which  forces  in 
their  turn  occasion  further  changes.  This  depends  essentially  on  the  peculiarity  of 
micellar  structure,  which  permits  dissolved  and  gaseous  (absorbed)  substances  to 
penetrate  from  without  into  every  point  of  the  interior,  and  lo  be  again  conveyed 
outwards. 

This  internal  instability  attains  its  highest  degree  in  chlorophyll -granules  and  pro- 
toplasm. In  the  former  chemical  processes  take  place  with  great  energy  and  activity 
under  the  influence  of  light,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  green  colouring  matter  and 
of  starch ;  and  when  deprived  of  light  other  chemical  changes  at  once  ensue,  which 
terminate  only  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  entire  chlorophyll -granule.  The 
remarkable  properties  of  protoplasm,  which  we  have  already  examined  from  different 
sides  in  discussing  the  structure  of  the  cell,  attain  their  climax  in  its  spontaneous 
automatic  power  of  motion,  and  in  its  capacity  of  assuming  different  forms  and 
changing  both  its  shape  and  its  internal  state,  and  therefore  of  bringing'  into  action 
internal  forces,  even  when  corresponding  impulses  from  without  cannot  be  observed. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  in  detail  into  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  facts; 
but  they  will  be  understood,  at  least  generally  and  to  a  certain  extent,  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  neither  the  chemical  nor  the  molecular  forces  are  ever  in  equilibrium  in 
the  protoplasm ;  that  the  most  various  elementary  substances  are  present  in  it  in  the 
most  various  combinations ;  that  fresh  impulses  to  the  disturbance  of  the  internal 
equilibrium  are  constantly  being  given  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  and  that  energy  is  continually  being  set  free  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of 
the  protoplasm  itself,  which  must  lead  to  the  most  complex  actions  in  a  substance  of 
so  complicated  a  structure.  Every  impulse  from  without,  even  when  imperceptible, 
must  call  forth  a  complicate  play  of  internal  movements,  of  which  we  are  able  to 
perceive  only  the  ultimate  effect  in  an  external  change  of  form. 

The  destruction  of  the  mieellar  structure  of  organised  bodies  may  take  place  in 
many  diflerent  ways,  and  affords  an  insight  into  many  physiological  processes. 

The  most  important  forces  by  which  the  micellar  condition  of  organic  substances 
is  permanently  altered  are  changes  in  temperature,  chemical  reagents,  and  substances 
which  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  water.  But  these  agencies  do  not  in  general 
cause  destruction  until  they  have  exceeded  a  definite  degree  of  intensity ;  while  dif- 
ferent changes  of  temperature  and  different  states  of  concentration  uf  the  reagents 
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nol  unfrequenlly  give  rbe  to  phenomena  difTerbg  not  only  in  degree  but  even  in  bind. 
Tbe  effect  of  most  external  influences  depends  nioreoier  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  material  and  micellar  frameworlc  of 
an  organised  body.  Cell-walls '  and  starch-grains  for  instance  differ  from  crystalloids, 
chlorophyll -granules,  and  protoplasm,  since  the  former  consist  mainly  of  carbo-hydrates 
Insoluble  in  water,  the  latter  chiefly  of  albuminoids. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  selected  from  the  great 
mass  of  existing  observations,  which  are,  however,  still  incomplete. 

(a)  Trmferolurr  does  not  usually  cause  any  striking 
or  permanent  change  or  destruction  of  organisation  till 
it  exceeds  50°,  or  sometimes  even  60°  C,  even  when 
the  substance  affected  is  completely  saturated  with 
water.  Air-dry  organised  bodies  can  generally  bear 
much  higher  temperatures  without  injury.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  denser  portions  of  a  starch-grain  which 
is  saturated  with  water  are  not  converted  into  paste 
below  65°  C,  while  the  more  watery  portions  undergo 
this  change  at  55°  C.  (Nageli),  the  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing water  and  in  consequence  the  volume  then  in- 
creasing enormously.  Payen  gives  the  increase  in 
volume  of  starch  in  water  at  60'  C.  as  141  p.  c,  at  70° 
to  7a°  C.  as  1255  p.  c,  the  starch  originally  containing, 
according  to  Nageli,  only  from  40  to  70  p.  c.  water. 
Air-dry  starch  must  be  heated  to  nearly  200°  C.  before 
its  power  of  al>sorbing  water  materially  Increases;  but 
it  is  then  changed  chemically  and  converted  into  dex- 
trine. The  corresponding  action  of  temperature  on 
cellulose  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  but  it  is  certainly 
different  from  that  on  starch.  Like  albuminoids,  proto- 
plasmic structures  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  these 
substances  are,  when  saturated,  coagulated  by  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50°  to  60°  C,  while  when  air-dry  they 
can  stand  much  higher  temperatures  without  their 
micellar  structure  being  destroyed'.  The  remarkable 
difference  in  the  action  of  temperature  on  saturated 
t/iiya '"iiraam  btleie- ¥■  p- 'vU  "  "•^'  stapch  on  the  one  hand  and  on  saturated  protoplasm 
iSiL'!l^''S."™ii*'iii^KM'°"'«lit"il  ""  '^^  other  hand  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
till  ndiing  In  iiiiuH  ■.uiphuijc  icki  tat       former  casc   the   power   of  absorbing   * 

pnjcccdcd  Further.    *  and  p  in  «  are  iKv  .  a        ■.         ^         .  i  . 

HiiinnDii  iiyer  nci  cipabic  of  »eiiini[,       mously  mcrcascd ;    Its   structure   becomes  loc 

"mc'.ti!!'ut^.""i^ih!!'«'U^f.u."^      mo"^  easily  susceptible  to  chemical  action  ;  while  the 

imoie  rejuiirty.  i»w.i(Piraib»>ii,»hU      coagulatlon  of  protoplasm  diminishes  its  power  of  ab- 

m  itikiuicd  iiKhiuiK  by  iodine:  T  1°  r      sorbing  Water   and   the   mobility    of  its   micellz,  and 

BifcHo^'I?iB>iM/'rfwri'ti'"ou'er°taV^°ti      increascs  its  power  of  resisting  chemical  action.    This 

^bn'""*  t™i™iiii*  "'to'b^^"d'Mr      difference  is  also  manifest  when  the  change  of  micellar 

iimBa] (X B«j.  structure  is  caused  by  acids;  and  in  this  respect  normal 

cellulose  behaves  In  a  similar  manner  to  starch. 

(4)  j4ciilj  {especially  sulphuric  acid)  when  greatly  diluted  cause  starch-grains  and 

cellulose  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  swell  up  much  more  violently  than  pure  water, 

without  however  destro)  ing  their  organisation ;  and  the  previous  condition  returns  when 

*  ■     the  acid  is  washed  out.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acids  are  more  highly  concentrated, 

'  The  cell-wall   I  suppose  here  and  in  the  sequel  to  be  neither  cuticulariscd,  ligiiilied,  nor 
converted  into  mucilage. 

'  See  Sachs,  Hanilbiicii  der  Experimental  Physio  logic,  pp.  63  rl  stq. 
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a  violent  Rwelting  takes  place  in  cellulose  and  starch -grains,  and  they  pass  into  a  pasty 
state.  Protoplasmic  substances,  on  the  contrary,  coagulate,  as  they  do  under  the  in- 
fluence of  higher  temperatures.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  finally  completely  destroys 
the  micellar  structure  of  both  with  a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of  chemical  change,  and 
they  deliquesce. 

(f )  Solution  tf  Potash  acts  on  starch-grains  like  sulphuric  acid,  especially  in  causing 
them  to  swell  up.  Its  action  on  protoplasmic  substances  is  on  the  other  hand  very 
different  from  that  of  acids ;  if  the  solution  is  dilute  they  swell  up  strongly  or  deliquesce, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  very  young  cells  (the 
nuclei  of  older  cells  often  resist  the  action  strongly).  But  in  a  highly  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  protoplasmic  structures  often  retain  their  form  and  apparently  their 
structure ;  they  neither  coagulate  nor  deliquesce.  The  fundamental  destruction  of  their 
micellar  structure  which  has  nevertheless  taken  place  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
immediately  deliquesce  if  water  is  added  copiously. 

{d)  Mechanical  Infiuencti.  Organised  structures  bear  without  injury  mechanical  forces 
such  as  pressure,  impact,  or  slight  traction ;  they  are  either  sufficiently  elastic,  like  starch- 
grains  and  cell-walls,  again  to  bring  into  equilibrium  the  changes  which  are  thus  caused 
in  their  internal  tension  and  external  form  ;  or  they  are  inelastic  like  protopfasm  and 
chloraphyil-granules,  and  can  then  equalise  smalt  passive  changes  of  form  in  another  way. 
But  stronger  forces  cause  disruptions  of  the  miceilx  which  cannot  be  again  effaced. 
The  micellar  structure  of  the  separated  portions  may  however  still  be  perfectly  retained, 
as  is  shown  by  fragments  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls.  This  is  still  more  evident 
in  motile  protoplasm,  where  the  separated  portions  of  the  previously  continuous  sub- 
stance behave  like  so  many  individuals,  and  have  the  power  of  independent  motion; 
as,  for  example,  separated  portions  of  Plasmodia,  the  detached  halves  of  the  rotating 
protoplasm  in  the  root-hairs  of  HydrocharLi  when  contracted  by  a  solution  of  sugar,  &c. 
In  the  same  manner  two  or  more  separated  portions  of  protoplasm  may  unite  into  a 
whole,  as  in  the  formation  of  large  plasmodia  and  of  zygospores,  the  fertilisation  of 
oogonia,  &c.  The  only  purely  mechanical  mode  in  which  complete  destruction  of  an 
organic  structure  can  be  accomplished  is  by  crushing;  i.e.  by  complete  disseverance 
of  ite  micellae  and  their  subsequent  promiscuous  intermixture.  In  this  case  a  chemical 
change  usually  directly  follows  the  mechanical  destruction  of  the  micellar  structure  of 
the  protoplasmic  substance.  In  some  cell-walls  the  mere  interruption  of  continuity  by 
a  cut  causes  striking  changes  in  the  adjoining  and  the  more  distant  parts ;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  Nageli,  cell-walls  of  Sthixomerii  that  have  been  cut  through  become  shorter  and 
thicker  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  micellar  structure  of  organised  structures  caused  by  injurious 
influences  determining  their  death  are  often  accompanied  by  striking  changes  In  their 
relations  to  diffusion.  With  respect  to  starch  and  cellulose  but  little  is  known  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  phenomena  connected  with  protoplasm,  including  the  nucleus,  are  very 
remarkable'.  Normal  living  protoplasm  does  not,  for  example,  absorb  any  colouring 
material  from  the  surrounding  solution ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  been  killed  by  heat  or  by 
a  chemical  reagent,  the  dissolved  colouring  material  not  merely  penetrates  into  it,  but 
accumulates  in  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dead  protoplasm  appears  of  a  much  deeper 
colour  than  the  surrounding  solution  of  the  colouring  substance.  Starch  and  cellulose, 
on  the  contrary,  even  in  a  fresh  unchanged  condition,  absorb  from  a  solution  of  iodine 
a  comparatively  much  larger  quantity  of  iodine  than  of  the  solvent,  and  become  of  a 
much  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  solution  ;  the  colour  is  also  different,  usually 
blue,  while  the  surrounding  solution  is  yellowish  brown.  The  protoplasm  which  fills  the 
cells  and  has  been  killed  in  any  manner,  by  frost,  heat,  or  chemical  agents,  is  more 

'  Ifageli.  Pflanienphysiologisehe  Untersuchungen,  vol,  1.  p.  3  et  j«y.— Hugo  de  Vries,  Sur  la 
penn&biliti  du  proloplasm  des  betleraves.  Arch.  Xeerland.  vol.  VI,  1871  :  [also  id.,  Unteis.  ueb. 
die  Mechanischen  Ursachen  der  Zellst reckling,  1877. — PfelTer,  Osmolische  Untersnchungen.] 
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permeable  (whether  cellulose  Is  so  also  is  not  known);  it  allows  the  cell-sap,  which  in 
living  and  growing  cells  is  always  subject  to  high  pressure,  to  filter  out  as  if  it  had 
become  porous.  This  is  well  seen  when  coloured  celts  or  tissue  are  frozen  or  heated 
above  50°  C. ;  they  then  allow  their  coloured  contents  to  diRuse  out,  which  they  do 
not  do  when  living. 

(/)  The  true  nature  of  the  change  which  the  mieellar  structure'  of  moist  organ- 
ised bodies  undergoes  by  heating  above  50°  or  60°  C,  or  when  they  are  made  to  swell 
up  strongly  by  treatment  with  acids  or  alkalies,  is  considered  by  Nageii  to  lie  in  the 
destruction  of  the  crystalline  micellz.  In  the  case  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls  this 
view  is  supported  by  a  few  facts  which  have  hitherto  not  been  explained  in  any  other 
manner.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  absorbing  water  under  such  conditions  is  titen 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  particles  which  attract  water  is  increased 
and  their  size  diminished  by  the  destruction  of  the  micellse;  and  this  must  necessarily 
be  connected  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  volume.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  denser  layers  of  starch-grains  and  cell- 
walls  become  under  these  circumstances  homogeneous  with  the  least  dense  and  most 
watery  layers.  But  since  the  denser  layers  probably  consist  of  large,  the  less  dense 
layers  of  small  micella:,  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  tliat  the  large  mlcellse 
of  the  dense  substance  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  micellae,  and  thus 
become  simitar  to  those  of  the  less  dense  substance.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  when  the  organised  structure  is  changed  by  undergoing  strong 
swelling,  the  optical  properties  of  starch  and  cellulose  also  undergo  change;  their  pre- 
vious action  on  polai'ised  light  disappearing  altogether.  This  is  also  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  under  the  action  of  these  agents  the  micellic  which  produce  the  optica] 
effect  lose  their  form,  and  that  their  fragments  are  irregularly  intermixed. 

How  far  these  views  can  be  applied  also  to  protoplasmic  structures  and  their  coagu- 
lation remains  at  present  uncertain. 

{g)  The  disorganisation  of  the  mieellar  structure  of  organised  bodies  may  take  place 
gradually;  and  when  it  has  exceeded  a  certain  limit,  a  new  substance  is  produced  from 
the  originally  organised  material,  the  molecular  condition  of  which  has,  since  the  time 
of  Graham,  been  termed  cBlloUal.  from  the  similarity  which,  according  to  Nageli  and 
Schwendener,  exists  between  organised  and  crystalline  bodies,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  also  mineral  substances  which,  like  silica,  are  usually  crystalline,  but  become 
under  certain  circumstances  colloidal '.  Organised  bodies  absorb  water  and  other  fluids, 
increasing  at  the  same  time  in  volume  up  to  a  certain  maximum  at  which  they  are 
saturated ;  crystalline  bodies  dissolve  in  a  definite  minimum  of  water  and  produce  a 
saturated  solution  which  can  be  diluted  ad  libitum.  Colloidal  bodies  show  in  this  respect 
intermediate  properties;  they  can  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions  without  any 
mlDimum  or  maximum.  Solvents  cause  iu  organised  and  crystalline  bodies  a  sudden 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  condition.  Colloidal  bodies  pass  from  the  solid  to 
the  fluid  condition,  when  they  are  soluble,  through  all  stages  of  softening;  in  a  certain 
state  when  they  contain  but  little  water  they  are  hard,  then  tenacious,  then  viscous  and 
scarcely  fluid,  finally  when  mixed  with  abundance  of  water  perfectly  fluid.  Even  in 
the  fluid  state  they  may  be  mucilaginous,  adhering  strongly  to  organised,  less  strongly  to 
crystalline  substances;  and  even  when  greatly  diluted  they  diffuse  very  slowly,  and  some 
of  them  appear  unable  to  penetrate  organic  membranes  such  as  cell-walls.  On  drying 
they  afford  a  homogeneous  substance  which  differs  greatly  in  its  capacity  for  swelling  and 
in  its  optical  properties  from  crystals  and  from  organised  bodies.  In  contradistinction  to 
these  latter,  colloidal  bodies  may  be  considered  amorphous  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
Colloidal  bodies  occur  abundantly  in  plants  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organised 
bodies,  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  supply  material  for  the  production  of  new 
organised  bodies.     Thus  gum-bassoiin  and  perhaps  also  gum-arabic,  as  well  as  the 

'  See,  among  other  authorities,  Graham,  Phil.  Trans,  :86» ;  Jonm.  Chem.  Soc.  1861. 
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mucilage  of  quince  and  linseed,  result  from  the  decomposition  of  cell-walls ;  perhaps  also 
the  formation  of  the  substance  of  the  cuticle  must  be  included  in  this  category,  Viscin 
is  the  product  of  decomposed  cellulose ;  the  origin  of  colloidal  pectin  and  caoutchouc  is 
still  unknown ;  but  none  of  these  substances  are  of  any  further  use  to  the  plant. 

{b)  Traab^i  Artificial  CeiW .  Among  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  belonging 
to  the  grovrth  of  the  plant  are  those  connected  with  the  cell-wall;  and  everything 
which  contributes  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  development  must  always  be 
welcome.  The  researches  of  Traube,  of  which  an  abstract  is  here  given,  are  of  great 
interest  from  this  point  of  view;  even  though  it  may  not  always  he  possible  to  transfer 
all  the  properties  of  his  artificial  cells  to  the  real  plant. 

Starting  from  Graham's  observation  that  dissolved  colloids  cannot  diRuse  through 
colloidal  membranes,  and  from  the  empirical  fact  that  precipitates  of  colloidal  substances 
are  usually  themselves  colloidal,  Traube  found  that  a  drop  of  a  colloid  A  placed  in  a 
solution  of  a  colloid  it  must  become  surrounded  by  a  pellicle.  If  A  is  also  more  con- 
centrated (or  rather  if  its  attraction  for  water  is  greater)  the  cell  must  become  turgid, 
i.e.  the  precipitated  pellicle  must  become  stretched  by  the  additional  water  that  is 
absorbed;  and  the  micellae  of  the  pellicle  thus  become  separated  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  fresh  precipitate  takes  place  between  them  which  occasions  increase  in  the 
superlicies  of  the  pellicle.  For  a  more  exact  study  Trautie  chiefly  employed  cells  the 
pellicle  of  which  consisted  of  a  precipitate  of  gelatine  tannate.  For  this  purpose  the 
tendency  of  the  gelatine  to  coagulate  was  destroyed  by  boiling  for  thirty-six  hours, 
A  large  drop  of  this  so-called  &  gelatine  of  the  consistency  of  syrup  was  taken  up  by  a 
glass  rod,  allowed  to  dry  for  some  hours  in  the  air,  and  then  plunged  into  a  flask  half 
filled  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  into  the  corlt  of  which  the  rod  was  fixed.  The 
portion  of  gelatine  which  undergoes  solution  on  the  outside  of  the  drop  immediately 
forms  a  completely  closed  pellicle  with  the  surrounding  solution  of  tannin  ;  and  the 
water  which  penetrates  through  it  constantly  dissolves  the  gelatine  within.  In  a  dilute 
solution  of  tannin  of  o'8  to  i-8  p.c,  a  tense  pellicle  which  is  not  iridescent  and  is  there- 
fore thick  is  formed ;  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  from  3*5  to  6  p.c,  (in  which  therefore 
there  is  a  smaller  difference  between  the  concentration  of  the  two  fluids)  a  thin  flaccid  . 
iridescent  pellicle  is  formed ',  Traube  found  that  the  cells  which  are  at  first  thick-walled 
go  through  various  stages  of  development ;  they  remain  spherical  so  long  as  the  nucleus 
of  gelatine  is  not  completely  dissolved ;  a  turbidity  then  sets  in  from  above  downwards 
owing  to  the  solution  of  a  part  of  the  pellicle  in  the  solution  of  gelatine  which  Is  more 
dilute  in  its  upper  part ;  the  pellicle  at  the  same  time  begins  to  collapse  and  to  become 
iridescent;  and  finally  the  contents  become  clear  and  tension  is  again  set  up.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  cell  still  allows  gelatine  to  escape  when  torn.  The  greater 
the  difference  in  the  concentration  of  the  two  fluids,  the  firmer  and  more  tense  is  the 
pellicle;  i.e.  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  endosmotic  attraction  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  layers  of  atoms  which  coagulate  so  as  to  produce  the  pellicle,  and  therefore 
the  thicker  it  is. 

With  reference  to  the  properties  of  the  pellicle,  Traube  shows  that  all  pellicles 
hitherto  employed  in  experiments  on  diffusion  have  perforations',  while  the  precipitated 


'  TrQni>e,  Experimente  lur  Thcorie  der  Zellbildung  n.  Endosmose,  in  Arch,  fiir  Annt.,  Phys., 
u.  wissensch.  Medicin,  voa  Reicben  D.  Du  Bois,  1867,  p.  S;  *i  1(7.;  [also  Ffefler,  Osmol.  Ualers.] 

'  Only  pellicles  of  gelatine  behave  in  this  way;  all  otheis  ate  iridescent  when  tense. 

■  It  is  easy  to  convince  oneself  of  the  presence  of  actual  perforations  in  pig-bl.tdder,  OK-bladder, 
the  pericardium,  amnion,  collodion -membrane,  or  parchment,  with  which  experiments  on  diffusion 
have  hitherto  usually  been  made,  by  stretching  them  over  a  wide  glass  tube,  pouring  in  a  column  of 
water  from  10  to  40  cm.  high,  and  repeatedly  drying  Ihe  free  surface  of  the  membrane  with  filtering 
paper.  Water  is  [hen  almost  always  seen  to  ooze  out  at  particular  spots;  a  piece  of  membrane 
I  or  3  cm.  square  is  seldom  water-tight.  The  peiforalions  are  still  more  evident  if  the  tube  is  filled 
rated  solution  of  common  sail  and  the  membrane  dipped  in  water.    Instead  of  ■ 
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pellicles  have  only  micellar  interstices;  and  indeed  these  latter  are,  according  to 
him,  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  the  precipitate  of  which  the  pellicle  is  composed. 
But  in  spite  of  the  greater  density,  the  endosmose  is  quicker  than  with  all  other 
membranes,  because  they  are  thinner.  The  pellicle  becomes  firmer  (sliffer!)  when  lead 
acetate  or  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  the  j3  gelatine.  As  soon  as  the  micella  of  the 
stretched  pellicle  have  become  so  far  separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  cell-contents 
which  have  increased  in  quantity  by  the  action  of  endo5mose  that  their  interstices  allow 
the  passage  of  the  two  substances  from  which  the  pellicle  is  fonned,  these  substances 
must  obviously  again  at  once  mutually  react  upon  one  another  at  those  points,  and  must 
cause  the  production  of  new  inicellz  of  pellicle,  which  are  deposited  between  those 
already  in  existence.  Growth  therefore  takes  place  by  intussusception,  and  is  caused  by 
the  stretching  of  the  pellicle,  which  stretching  is  on  its  part  occasioned  by  endosmose. 
That  the  growth  takes  place  not  only  by  stretching  but  also  by  deposition  Traube 
proved  by  replacing  the  tannic  acid  by  water.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  (i.e.  as  soon 
as  the  formation  of  new  molecules  of  the  precipitate  in  the  pellicle  was  prevented,  the 
endosmose  still  continuing)  the  growth  ceased. 

As  long  as  the  concentration  of  the  contents  of  the  artificial  cell  is  everywhere  the 
same,  the  pellicle  remains  everywhere  equally  thick,  and  the  cell  retains  its  spherical 
fiu-m.  But  when  the  contents  become  diluted,  a  denser  solution  is  formed  in  the  lowei" 
part  of  the  cell,  a  more  watery  solution  in  the  upper  p^rt.  The  pellicle  becomes 
in  consequence  thinner  above,  because  the  difference  of  concentration  is  smaller  there, 
and  therefore  more  extensible ;  hence  the  pellicle  becomes  more  strongly  stretched  above 
and  increases  more  rapidly  in  superficies,  and  protuberances  directed  outwards  are  not 
unfrequently  formed.  This  may  be  expressed  shortly  by  saying  that  endosmose  takes 
place  principally  in  the  tower  part  of  the  cell,  growth  in  the  upper  part.  The  difference 
however  in  the  concentration  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  which  causes  this  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  water  which  penetrates  by  endosmose  not  mixing  at  once  uniformly 
with  all  parts  of  the  interior  solution,  so  that  layers  of  different  specili:  gravity  lie 
one  over  another. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  growing  pellicle-prectpitates  having  the  form  of 
cell-walls  are  produced  also  by  mixing  colloids  with  crystalloids';  e.g.  tannic  acid  with 
copper  and  lead  acetates,  gelatinous  silica  with  the  same  substances  or  with  copper 
chloride,  or  finally  crystalloids  with  one  another,  as  potassium  ferro-cyanide  with  copper 
acetate  or  chloride.  Traube  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every  precipitate  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  its  components  must  assume  the  form  of 
a  pellicle  when  the  solutions  of  its  components  come  into  contact  with  one  another. 
Since  the  [wllicle-precipitates,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  contain  micellar  interstices 
but  no  perforations,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  endosmotic  pro- 
cesses. They  behave  in  this  respect  very  differently  from  other  membranes,  being 
themselves  often  perfectly  impermeable  to  the  most  diffusible  substances,  but  allowing 
other  chemical  compounds  to  pass  through  them ;  and  every  kind  of  pellicle  has  in  this 
respect  its  own  peculiarities.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  every  pellicle-precipitate 
is  impermeable  to  the  Ruids  from  which  it  is  itself  produced,  the  ^  gelatine  tannate  is, 
moreover,  impermeable  for  example  also  to  potassium  ferro-cyanide,  but  permeable  to 
ammonium  chloride,  barium  nitrate,  or  water.  The  pellicle  of  copper  ferro-cyanide 
which  is  formed  rpund  a  drop  of  copper  chloride  in  potassium  ferro-cyanide  is  imper- 
meable to  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate, 

diflusion-current  equal  over  ihe  whole  surface  of  ihe  membrane,  separale  threads  of  the  solution  of 
salt  are  seen  to  sink  ilown  into  the  water.  These  experiments  show  how  little  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  researches  hitherto  made  on  diffusion  wilh  memhranes. 

'  [The  term  '  ctyilalloid '  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  first  employed  by  Graham, 
to  indicate  those  substances — as  opposed  to  'colloids' — which  may  be  susceptible  of  crystallisation, 
and  which  arc  endowed  wilh  the  power  of  diiTusion  through  a  porous  septum.] 
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or  barium  nitrate,  but  penneable  to  potassium  chloride  or  water.  Traube  considers 
that  in  the  permeability  of  the  pellicte-precipitates  we  have  a  means  of  determining  the 
relative  size  of  the  molecules  of  different  solutions,  since  only  those  molecules  can  pass 
through  the  pellicle  which  are  smaller  than  its  micellar  interstices  and  therefore  smaller 
than  the  molecules  of  the  solutions  which  produce  it. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  ts  added  to  a  solution  of  |S  gelatine,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  barium  chloride  to  one  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  two  mixtures  thus 
obtained  are  themselves  mixed,  a  pellicle  is  formed  of  gelatine  (annate,  and  in  it  a 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  which  diminishes  the  size  of  the  interstices;  the  two 
solutions  which  cause  the  deposit  can  no  longer  diffuse ;  but  the  incrusted  pellicle  is  still 
permeable  to  the  smaller  molecules  of  ammonium  chloride  and  water. 

Traube  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  endosniotic  equivalent  in  the 
sense  of  the  older  theory,  Endosmose  is  independent  of  any  interchange,  since  it 
results  entirely  from  the  attraction  of  the  soluble  substance  for  the  solvent ;  and  this 
attraction  is  invariable  at  any  given  temperature  and  may  be  termed  Endaimatic  Force. 
The  endosmotic  force  of  grape-sugar,  for  instance,  is  very  great,  that  of  gelatinous 
substances  very  small. 

To  these  researches,  which  are  of  extreme  importance  in  reference  to  vegetable 
physiology,  and  of  which  we  shall  make  much  use  in  the  sequel,  though  with  a  cautious 
selection,  Traube  has  added  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  pellicle-precipitates  of 
copper  ferro-cyanide,  the  main  results  of  which  however  I  have  been  unable  to  conRrm 
after  a  number  of  experiments. 

If  a  drop  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  copper  chloride  is  dropped  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  it  immediately  becomes  coated  with  a  thin 
brownish  pellicle  of  copper  ferrocyanide  which  exhibits  peculiar  phenomena.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  place  small  pieces  of  copper  chloride  in  the  ferrocyanide  solution, 
where  a  green  drop  is  immediately  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  water  of  the  solu- 
tion, producing  the  pellicle  on  its  surface,  and  still  enclosing  the  solid  copper  chloride 
which  dissolves  gradually  from  the  permeation  of  the  water.  These  cells  manifest  active 
growth  and  a  variety  of  differences  not  easy  to  explain  and  dependent  on  secondary 
circumstances.  Some  have  very  thin  pellicles,  are  roundish,  and  exhibit  a  slight  tendency 
to  grow  upwards;  they  usually  form  a  number  of  small  wart-like  outgrowths  and  attain 
very  considerable  dimensions  (from  i  to  1  em.  in  diameter) ;  they  appear  to  be  formed 
chiefly  by  the  solution  of  large  pieces  of  the  copper  chloride.  Others  have  thick  reddish 
brown  pellicles,  grow  quickly  upwards  in  the  form  of  irregular  cylinders,  rarely  branch, 
and  attain  a  diameter  of  from  i  to  4  mm.  and  often  a  height  of  several  centimetres. 
Combinations  of  the  two  forms  also  occur  which  sometimes  form  a  kind  of  horizontal 
tuberous  rhizome-like  structure  from  which  long  stalk-like  outgrowths  arise  upwards, 
and  root-like  protuberances  downwards. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  here,  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  these  phenomena;  one  only  may  be  specialty  mentioned: — that  these  pellicles  of 
copper  ferrocyanide  do  not  grow,  as  Traube  supposes,  by  intussusception,  but  in  quite 
a  different  way  (by  eruption).  When  a  brown  pellicle  has  been  formed  round  the  green 
drops,  water  penetrates  quiclily  from  without  through  it  to  the  copper  chloride ; 
the  pellicle  becomes  rapidly  stretched,  and,  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  at  length  ruptured. 
The  green  solution  immediately  escapes  through  the  fissure,  but  becomes  at  once  coated 
with  a  pellicular  precipitate  which  appears  either  as  an  intercalated  piece  of  the  previous 
one,  or  as  an  excrescence  or  branch  of  it,  a  process  which  is  repeated  as  long  as  any 
copper  chloride  remains  inside  the  cell.  We  cannot  therefore  in  this  case  conclude 
that  deposition  of  fresh  micellz  of  the  pellicle  takes  place  between  those  already  in 
existence.  These  cells  cannot,  so  lo  speak,  be  injured ;  if  they  are  pricked,  then  at 
the  moment  when  the  point  which  pricks  them  is  withdrawn  an  outgrowth  follows 
immediately,  which  is  easily  to  be  explained  from  what  has  been  said.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  flowing  in  of  water  through  the  perforation,  the  dissolved  or  the 
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still  solid  copper  chloride  has  no  lime  to  form  a  homogeneous  solution ;  a  stratifica' 
tion  arises  which  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell  with  a  very  concentrated 
solution,  and  passes  in  the  upper  part  into  almost  pure  water  when  the  cell  has  already 
grown  to  some  height.  Since  the  dilute  upper  fluid  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
solution,  it  exerts  an  upward  pressure  upon  the  membrane — Just  as  a  cork  held  down 
under  water  attempts  to  rise— till  it  is  ruptured  below  or  at  the  apex  (in  the  second 
form  of  cell).  But  the  lighter  fluid,  when  on  the  point  of  ascending,  becomes  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  pellicle  which  remains  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  fissure  of  the  old 
one ;  and  thus  apical  growth  takes  place  in  cells  of  this  description  in  the  form  of 
eruptions,  just  like  the  formation  of  branches  and  excrescences  in  the  round  ones.  If 
the  fluid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  is  pure  water,  large  pieces  of  the  pellicle  bieak  oiT 
and  rise  up  into  the  surrounding  solution  like  air-balloons  open  below.  If  the  copper 
chloride  in  entirely  consumed  in  the  formation  of  Ihe  pellicle,  the  opening  caused  by 
the  tearing  cff  of  the  upper  cap  does  not  close,  or  the  whole  cell  ascends  like  an  air- 
balloon.  If  rapidly  growing  cells  of  the  second  form  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, an  outgrowth  takes  place  at  the  extreme  apex  as  the  least  solid  point,  which  is 
directed  vertically  upwards,  and  then  grows  in  this  direction  like  the  former  apex  of  the 
cell.  This  process,  even  though  it  calls  to  mind  distantly  the  bending  upwards  of  grow- 
ing stems  which  are  placed  horizontally  (geotropism),  bears  in  fact  not  the  least  actual 
resemblance  to  this  phenomenon,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chap.  IV;  and  (his  is  at  once 
evident  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  these  cells  there  is  no  such  thing  as  growth  by 
intussusception. 

Sect.  2.  Uorement  of  Water  in  Plants'.  The  growth  of  the  cells  of  plants 
is  always  connected  with  the  absorption  of  water,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
crease of  size  of  the  vacuole,  but  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  other  organ- 
ised structures  is  also  accompanied  by  the  intercalation  of  particles  of  water  be- 
tween the  solid  micellEe.  Water  must  therefore  be  conducted  to  the  growing  cells 
and  tissues ;  and  when  the  organs  which  absorb  the  water  lie  at  a  distance  from 
those  which  require  it  for  their  growth,  the  movement  which  results  is  necessarily 
considerable.  Water  is  in  the  same  manner  required  by  the  organs  of  assimilation, 
since  it  furnishes  the  hydrogen  required  for  organic  compounds.  The  reservoirs 
of  food-material  in  which  the  assimilated  compounds  are  for  a  time  accumulated 
also  require  water  for  the  purpose  of  again  dissolving  these  substances,  in  order  thai 
they  may  be  carded  as  formative  materials  to  the  leaves  and  the  growing  apices  of 
roots  and  stems.  All  these  movements  of  water,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  nutrition  and  growth,  proceed  slowly  like  growth  itself;  their  direction  is  in 
general  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  organs  which  absorb  the  water 
from  without  and  of  those  which  make  use  of  it. 

In  plants  which  grow  under  water  or  beneath  the  ground  where  no  loss  of 
water  takes  place  or  only  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  there  is  no  need  for 
these  processes.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  also  with  some  land-plants  which 
are  almost  completely  protected  by  a  peculiar  organisation  from  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation  (transpiration)  when  it  has  once  been  absorbed,  as  the  Cactus-like 
Euphorbias,  Stapelias,  &c.,  which  are  by  this  means  enabled  to  live  in  Ihe  most 
arid  localities.    But  the   great  majority  of  planU  have  foliage  with  a  very  large 


'  See  Sachs,  Handbuch  dcr  Experimental-PhysiologJe,  the  seclloa  on  At 
p.  196,  where  the  lileralure  up  to  1865  is  menlioned ;  the  most  important 
publioa lions  arc  quoml  in  (he  sequel. 
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superlicial  development;  when  the  leaves  are  also  delicate,  as  in  mosl  plants  with 
a  rapid  growth,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  water  of  their  cell-sap  is 
removed  by  transpiration  within  a  short  time,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  single 
period  of  vegetation  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  tran- 
spiration may  exceed  many  times  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  plant  itself.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  this  is  possible  only  when  the  loss  is  compensated  by  the 
absorption  of  corresponding  quantities  of  water  through  the  roots,  and  that  the' 
water  withdrawn  from  the  leases  is  replaced  in  this  way.  As  long  as  the  tissue 
of  plants  in  which  transpiration  takes  place  remains  turgid,  the  supply  must  nearly 
equal  the  loss;  so  long  therefore  as  transpiration  proceeds  continuously  from  the 
leaves  or  other  surfaces,  a  constant  current  of  water  exists  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves.  When  transpiration  ceases,  as  in  very  moist  air,  or  when  the  leaves  are 
wetted  by  dew  or  rain  or  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  the  current  of  water  also 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  tissues  which  have  become  somewhat  flaccid  are  again  tur- 
gescent.  Since  transpiration  is  accelerated  by  a  high  temperature  of  the  air,  by  its 
dryness,  and  above  all  by  sunshine,  and  as  these  conditions  are  constantly  changing, 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  water  is  also  subject  to  continual  change. 

The  current  of  water  occasioned  by  transpiration  has,  as  will  be  seen,  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition ;  the  Horse- 
Cheslnut  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  put  out  in  spring  only  a  definite  number 
of  leaves,  and  during  the  summer  do  not  any  further  increase  their  foliage,  transpire 
the  most  rapidly  during  this  time;  and  at  this  time  also  the  current  of  water  is 
most  considerable  in  them.  In  winter  both  growth  and  transpiration,  and  with  the 
latter  the  amount  of  water  also  in  the  tissues,  remain  stationary ;  when  the  buds  are 
put  out,  the  water  is  first  of  all  only  set  in  motion  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
increase  of  the  growing  organs;  but  as  the  development  of  the  organs  increases  their 
surface,  the  amount  of  evaporation  again  rises,  and  the  current  begins  afresh. 

While  the  movement  of  water  required  for  purposes  of  growth  and  nutrition 
must  take  place  in  the  most  different  forms  of  tissue — in  the  parenchyma  and  even  in 
the  primary  meristem  of  buds  and  of  the  apices  of  roots — it  is,  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  current  of  water  caused  by  transpiration  passes  exclusively  through  the  woody 
portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  all  the  rest  of  the  tissue  may  be  destroyed 
at  any  place  without  the  current  of  water  ceasing,  if  only  the  wood  remains  entire. 
In  Conifers  an'd  Dicotyledons  which  have  a  compact  wood,  one  main  current  passes 
through  the  root  and  stem,  dividing  in  the  branches  and  leaves  into  constantly 
narrower  channels ;  while  in  Ferns  and  Monocotyledons  the  current  of  water 
passes,  even  in  the  primary  stem,  through  isolated  narrower  channels  corresponding 
to  the  course  of  the  isolated  woody  bundles.  That  the  lignified  elements  of  the 
xylem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  determine  the  channel  of  the  current,  is  seen 
not  only  from  direct  observation,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
wood  is  the  more  considerable,  the  greater  the  evaporation  and  the  stronger 
the  current  of  water  in  a  planL  In  submerged  and  underground  parts  of 
plants  from  which  no  transpiration  takes  place  the  xylem  remains  entirely  or 
nearly  unlignified;  in  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  where  the  transpiring  surface 
increases  with  age,  the  channel  taken  by  the  current  is  also  annually  widened  by 
the  increase  of  the  wood.  The  crown  of  leaves  of  Palm-trees  remains  after  a 
x  X  a 
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cert^n  time  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the  stem  and  the  channels  of  the 
current  (woody  bundles)  which  traverse  it  consequently  retain  their  diameter 
unchanged. 

The  movements  of  water  caused  by  growth  as  well    as   those   induced  by 
evaporation  have  this  in  common,  that  their  direction  is  towards  the  places  where 
they  are   required.     If  growth  or  transpiration   begins  at  a  certain   time  at  a 
definite  spot,  the  nearest  portions  of  the  tissue  give  up  their  water  first  of  all, 
then  the  more  distant  ones,  the  organs  at  the   greatest  distance,  generally  the 
roots,  absorbing  water  from  without     The  movement  therefore  propagates  itself 
continually  further  and  further  from  the  point  to  which 
it  tends,  and  finally  over  the  whole  plant  to  the  root. 
The  kind  of  motion  may  therefore — without  consider- 
ing for  the  moment  its  actual  causes — be  described 
as  a  process  of  suction.    This  is  especially  evident 
in  leafy  stems  and  branches  which,  having  been  cut 
off  and  placed  with  their  cut  surface  in  water,  suck 
up  as  much  water  through  their  woody  bundles  as 
is  required  for  transpiration  and  for  the  unfolding  of 
fresh  leaves,  unassisted  in  this  case  by  any  pressure 
from  below. 

Another  kind  of  motion   of  water   in  the   plant, 

depending  not  on  suction  but  on  pressure  from  below, 

is  caused  by  the  roots,  and  is  altogether  independent 

of  the  use  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  growth  or 

of  transpiration.     If  the  woody  stem  of  a  land-plant 

is  cut  through  above  the  root,  the  root  being  attached 

to  the  ground  in   the  ordinary  manner,  and  if  the 

ii^  46, -A  h      groun*'  is  damp  and  sufficiently  warm,  water  exudes 

(ore.  wi\h-Kkh-jicr«=iiinuimfrr«i-     from  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem  either  at  once 

S  ftM"'d'"'"h"*'* ''d*"' '^'"     ^"^  ^^^^^  some  lime,  the  current  continuing  for  days, 

"["f'ljrf"''*''""""''*'  """""     ^'"^  'he  quantity  of  water  which  flows  out  amounting 

ih"  ubT*  '""■"*  '°^"''  t™""^  "■"■     sometimes  to  many  times  the  volume  of  the   root. 

ita.7  "m^oST"  ''a'a!^'a™''/^t''h'     ^^^^  Current  of  water,  which  rises  through  the  wood 

irJi™™em»h.JIuJmirth«  wThn     ""^^  especially  in  the  vessels,  can  only  be  induced  by 

'"'"'"■  a  pressure  existing  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rooL    If 

a  manometer  of  a  proper  form  is  fixed  in  the  section 

(Fig.  467),  ii  shows  that  even  in  smaller  plants  with  but  little  wood  (as  Tobacco, 

Maize,   the   Slinging  Nettle,  &c.)  the  water  which  exudes  stands  at  a  pressure 

which  holds  in  equilibrium  a  column  of  mercury  several  centimetres  in  height ; 

while  in  some  woody  plants,  as  for  instance  the  Vine,  this  pressure  may  amount 

to  76  cm.  (or  one  atmospheric  pressure). 

In  many  plants  of  small  height  this  root-pressure  is  observable  from  the  fact 
that  water  exudes  at  particular  points  of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  drops,  pro- 
vided that  the  internal  supply  of  water  is  nowhere  diminished  by  powerful  transpira- 
tion, and  the  pressure  thus  removed.  Thus  drops  of  water  appear  abundantly 
and  repeatedly  on  the  margins  and  apices  of  the  leaves  of  many  Grasses  (especially 
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Striking  in  the  Maize),  Aroidese,  Alchemilla ',  ftc,  when  transpiration  is  diminished 
by  the  absence  of  light  and  the  cooling  of  the  air,  and  the  activity  of  the  roots 
increased  by  warm  damp  earth.  Even  in  unicellular  plants,  or  those  which 
consist  only  of  rows  of  cells,  as  the  Mucorini  (e.  g.  Pilobolus  cryslallinus),  Penicillium 
glttucum,  and  the  large  Fungi  (as  MeruUus  kicrymans),  the  water  is  forced  out  in 
drops  from  the  upper  part,  it  having  been  absorbed  by  the  lower  parts  which 
perform  the  function  of  roots  and  press  it  npwards. 

Fluid  however  not  unfrequently  appears  in  drops  in  places  where  there  can 
be  no  pressure  directed  upwards  from  the  root.  Thus  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
as  those  ai  Frilillaria  imperialis,  and  the  glands  in  the  pitchers  of  Neptnihes*,  Ac, 
exude  drops  of  liquid  even  when  the  stem  is  cut  off  from  the  root  and  merely 
placed  in  water.  In  this  case  the  forces  which  cause  the  pressure  must  arise  in 
the  upper  masses  of  tissue,  perhaps  even  in  the  organ  itself,  for  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  cut  stem  not  by  pressure  but  by  suction. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  'bleeding'  of  wood  cut  in  the  winter  must  not 
be  confounded  with  this.  This  bleeding  occurs  when  the  cut  branch  or  piece  of 
stem,  previously  cold  and  saturated  with  water,  is  rapidly  warmed ;  the  air  which 
is  enclosed  with  the  water  in  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  wood  expands,  and  forces , 
the  water  out  where  il  can  find  an  opening.  If  the  piece  of  wood  is  again  cooled, 
the  air  contracts,  and  the  water  in  contact  with  the  section  is  again  sucked  in.  It 
is  evident  that  these  expansions  and  contractions  of  air  in  the  wood  must  also  take 
place  when  the  woody  substance  of  the  tree  is  uninjured;  and  hence  currents  are  set 
up  from  the  parts  which  are  becoming  warmer  to  those  which  are  becoming  cooler, 
and  tensions  are  brought  about.  All  this  however  happens  only  so  long  as  air  as 
well  as  water  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  as  is  the  case  in  the  winter 
and  spring  before  the  leaves  unfold  and  transpiration  begins. 

Although  the  movements  of  water  in  plants  have  been  copiously  investigated  and 
discussed  for  nearly  200  years,  it  is  nevertheless  still  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
and  deductive  account  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  these  movements  in  detail*.    This 

'  According  to  Ducharlre,  De  la  Rue,  and  RosiUiofr,  the  exudalioQ  usually  takes  place  through 
stomatn,  which  are  either  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  are  very  large  (water-pores),  or 
possess  the  ordinary  form.  De  Bary  remarks  in  connection  with  this  :— '  If  water  is  forced 
into  the  wood  of  a  branch  of  a  plant  adapted  to  the  purpose,  t.g.  fuchsia  gliAosa,  by  the  moderate 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury,  drops  of  water  at  once  exude  from  the  large  stomala '  (Bot.  Zeitg. 
1869,  No.  52,  p,  88j).  [This  subject  has  been  further  investigated  by  Moll  (Med.  d.  k.  Akad.  v. 
Wet.  XV.  J,  1880  :  see  also  Nature,  vol.  XXII,  1B80.] 

*  [The  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher-like  organs  of  Sarracenia,  Niftnlkts,  Ctphaloltis,  &c.  ia 
not  pore  water.  Dr.  Volcker  (Aon.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  IV.  p.  :j8,  and  Phil.  Mag.  vol, 
XXXV.  p.  191)  states  that  it  ia  generally  clear  atid  colourless,  rarely  yellowtsb.  and  reddens  litmus, 
llie  proportion  of  residue  left  on  evaporation  varies  frotn  a^3^  to  o'^i  p.  c.  This  residue  consists 
of  3861  p.  c.  organic  matter,  chiefly  malic  acid  with  a  little  citric  acid,  jjo-oa  p.  c.  potassium 
chloride,  6*36  p.  c.  soda,  a'59  p.  c.  lime,  and  igg  p.  c.  magnesia,  Dr.  Buckton  (Nature,  vol. 
III.  p.  34)  found  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher-like  labellum  of  CaryaiuAis  consists  of 
98-51  p.  c.  water  and  volatile  oils,  and  149  p.  c.  non-volatile  residue.  Il  is  clear  and  somewhat 
glutinous  in  consistence,  with  a  high  refractive  power,  and  a  sp.  gr.  1-061 ;  neutral  to  test-paper; 
on  evaporation  it  becomes  milky,  finally  yielding  a  transparent  gum  insoluble  in  alcohol.  See 
paragraph  (<)  in  the  appendix  to  this  section.} 

*  Although  Dr.  Miiller,  in  the  second  part  of  his  *  Botauische  Untersuchungen'  (Heidelberg  1871), 
assumes  that  he  has  actually  accomplished  this,  those  only  will  believe  it  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  vegetable  physiology. 
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much  appears  certain,  that  the  ultimate  force  concerned  is  diffusion  (in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term).  But  since  in  the  liring  plant  this  force  acts  under  conditions  widely 
different  from  those  in  operation  in  artificial  apparatus,  we  are  compelled  on  all  essential 
points  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  internal  processes  from  the  careful  study  of 
the  phenomena  in  the  plants  themselves.  Our  space  will  however  only  permit  us  to 
refer  to  these  in  general  terms.  The  main  result  of  the  investigations  hitherto  made 
is  to  maintain  the  distinction  tietween  the  different  causes  of  motion  in  the  fluids  of  the 
plant  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  until  a  more  thorough  knowledge  justifies  some 
other  interpretation.  What  follows  is  less  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
than  of  illustrating  by  examples  what  has  already  been  said, 

(a)  The  slow  movement  of  water  caused  merely  by  Growth  and  Attimilation  is 
seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  unicellular  Fungi  and  Algje  and  in  those  in  which  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  rows  and  plates,  and  in  germinating  spores  and  pollen-grains ;  since  in 
these  cases  tlie  growing  and  assimilating  cells  absorb  the  water  which  they  require  im- 
mediately from  their  moist  environment.  That  this  is  caused  by  the  imbibing  power 
of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  protoplasm  as  well  as  by  endosmose  {i.e.  the  attraction  of 
the  dissolved  substances  within  the  cell  for  water),  is  certain,  although  we  have  not 
yet  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  exact  mode  in  which  these  processes  go  on.  On  the 
Other  hand,  in  plants  which  consist  of  masses  of  tissue  the  young  growing  parts 
withdraw  the  water  of  vegetation  from  the  older  mature  parts,  and  these  latter  become 
in  consequence  empty  if  they  receive  no  fresh  supply  from  without.  This  is  seen 
clearly  when  tubers,  bulbs,  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down,  &c.,  put  out 
buds  in  ordinary  moderately  dry  air,  and  thus  gradually  lose  the  water  they  have 
contained '. 

(A)  Trarupiralion^ — i.e.  the  evaporation  of  water  from  cells  and  masses  of  tissue — is 
produced  and  modified  by  external  and  internal  conditions  and  causes.  Among  ex- 
ternal causes  those  must  first  be  noted  which  produce  evaporation  from  moist  surfaces, 
such  as  the  relative  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  transpiring 
tissue  itself.  Evaporation  will  generally  increase  as  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  rises  and  its  degree  of  saturation  consequently  decreases ;  and  this  must  for  our 
purpose  be  considered  the  most  direct  measure  of  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to 
evaporation.  It  must  not  however  be  expected  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  from 
plants  is  simply  in  proportion  to  any  one  of  these  conditions.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
light,  i.e.  radiation  as  such,  independently  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused 
by  it,  influences  transpiration ',  The  storaata  of  most  plants  open  more  widely  in  light 
than  in  the  dark*;  that  is,  the  openings  which  allow  of  the  escafie  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  become  larger,  and  this  must  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  further  evaporation  within.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  light  acts  on 
the  stomata  as  such,  or  by  means  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  it,  or  the  chemical 
changes  which  it  causes. 

Among  the  conditions  connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  plant  itself  which  de- 
termine the  amount  of  transpiration  must  be  noticed  the  nature  of  the  cortical  tissue,  the 
size  and  number  of  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  the  character  of  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  cell-sap.  When  the  cortical  tissue  is  a  continuous  and  thick  layer  of  periderm  as 
in  many  woody  branches,  potato-tubers,  ^.,  or  a  thick  layer  of  bark  as  in  older  trunks 
of  trees,  the  evaporationof  water  from  the  succulent  tissues  which  lie  beneath  is  rendered 


'  For  further  details  see  Nageli,  Berichtederkon.baycr.Akad.  1861;  Botaniiche  Mittheilungea, 
voL  I.  p-  40. 

•  Sachs,  Experimental- Physio bgie,  p.  lai.— MUller,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII,  1K68,— 
Bannetzky,  Bot.  Zcitg.,  l8;j,  Nos.  5-7.— [See  also  Vesque.  Ann,  Sci.  Nat.  1877,  tod  Burgerslein, 
Ueb  den  Einfluss  aeusserer  Bedingungen  a«f  die  Troospiraiion,  Wien,  1876.] 

'  Deh^raio's  researches  (Ana.  des  Sd.  Nat.  i86g,  pi.  Xll,  p.  l)  do  not  decide  the  qncstbn. 

'  Voii  Mohl,  Bot.  ZeUg.  i?i(>.  p.  697. 
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difficult  in  the  extreme'.  The  cutJcularised  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  of  young 
leaves  and  intemodes  is  less  efficacious  in  this  respect ;  if  it  is  very  thin  as  in  many 
quickly-growing  leaves,  especially  those  of  water-plants,  or  altogether  imperceptible  as 
in  roots,  these  parts  dry  up  very  quickly  in  ordinary  air.  In  contradistinction  to  this 
the  evaporation  is  very  small  from  hard  evergreen  leaves,  Caetus-stems,  &c.,  which  are 
covered  by  a  thick  cuticular  coating.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  plants  provided  vrith 
a  thick  cuticle  transpiration  takes  place  principally  through  the  stomata,  and  is  therefore 
dependent  on  their  smaller  or  larger  number  and  size.  The  evaporation  does  not  In 
this  case  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  organ  (or  only  to  an  imperceptible  extent) 
but  in  its  interior,  vix.  at  the  places  where  the  celb  of  the  parenchyma  bound  the  inter- 
cellular spaces.  These  spaces  may  be  supposed  to  be  always  at  least  nearly  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour ;  but  the  vapour  will  escape  through  the  stomata  with  every  increase 
of  its  tension  or  decrease  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour  without,  and  will  thus  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  more  vapour  in  the  inside.  The  production  of  vapour  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  is  moreover  the  more  abundant  the  larger  they  are  themselves,  or  in 
other  words  the  larger  the  superficies  of  cell-wall  which  bounds  them.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  much  larger  number  of  stomata  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  are 
clearly  the  reason  why  evaporation  is  generally  so  much  more  copious  from  it  than  from 
the  upper  side.  Since  water  containing  any  substance  in  solution  evaporates  more  slowly 
than  pure  water,  and  the  more  slowly  the  more  concentrated  and  denser  the  solution, 
this  must  also  be  considered  among  the  conditions  which  limit  the  tran^iration  of  water 
from  the  sap  of  plants.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  evaporation  takes  place 
only  on  the  external  surfaces  of  the  cell-walls  of  tissues,  which  on  their  part  remove  the 
water  by  imbibition  from  the  cell-sap. 

The  conditions  now  named  which  regulate  transpiration  are  combined  in  the  most 
various  ways,  and  not  only  cause  different  plants  to  show  different  amounts  of  transpira- 
tion, but  also  the'amoitnt  to  be  very  different  in  the  same  plant  at  different  times. 
A  deRnite  statement  cannot  however  be  made  of  the  total  amount  of  transpiration,  i.e. 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  a  plant  during  its  period  of  vegetation,  although 
certain  very  variable  limits  can  always  be  assigned  to  each  species  in  this  respect. 
Two  plants  of  the  same  species  may,  as  any  one  may  see,  thrive  equally  well  if  one 
grows  in  damp  soil  and  dry  air,  the  other  in  dry  soil  and  damp  air,  the  former  thus 
using  up  a  large,  the  latter  a  small  amount  of  water.  In  general  the  conditions  of 
transpiration  which  have  been  mentioned  exhibit  periodic  variations  related  to  the 
meteorological  distinction  of  day  and  night;  the  temperature,  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  light,  are  usually  favourable  lo  evaporation  by  day,  unfavourable  by  night;  but 
under  certain  circumstances  this  condition  may  even  be  reversed. 

(c)  Cwrmli  of  Water  in  the  Wood.  Superficial  cells  or  those  which  bound  intercel- 
lular spaces  and  lose  water  directly  by  evaporation  would  very  soon  collapse  and  dry  up 
if  they  were  not  able  again  to  replace  that  which  they  have  lost.  This  can  only  take 
place  by  the  flow  of  water  from  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue  from  which  no  evaporation 
occurs;  but  when  this  tissue  is  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  the  former,  it  must  also 
compensate  its  loss  from  more  distant  layers  of  tissue,  and  these  again  from  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  conducting  orgatis  or  woody  bundles  which  convey  the  water 
from  the  roots.  The  question  here  presents  itself  whether  this  movement  of  water 
within  the  succulent  tissue  (especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves)  is  caused  by 
endosmose  from  cell  to  cell,  or  whether  it  does  not  occur  at  least  principally  along 
the  cell-walls,  these  latter  forming  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  woody 
bundles  and  the  surfaces  where  the  evaporation  takes  place,  the  contents  of  the  cells 
being  only  incidentally  concerned  in  the  process. 

The  chief  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid  currents  of  water  in  the  roots,  stem, 
and  branches  caused  by  transpiration  take  place  only  in  the  wood,  /.r.  in  the  lignitied 


'  [It  may  lie  effected  in  the  summer  by  means  of  the  leiilicels;  see  aau,  p.  108.] 
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xylem,  has  already  been  stated.  It  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner 
by  placing  a  cut  stem  or  branch  with  its  cut  surface  in  a  coloured  solution '  vhile  the 
leaves  are  transpiring.  If  the  stem  or  branch  is  cut  through  at  various  heights  after 
a  few  hours,  or  according  to  circumstances  after  a  longer  period,  the  colouring  of  the 
wood  will  show  how  high  the  solution  has  been  sucked  up  in  it,  and  will  be  seen  only  in 
the  woody  bundles  and  not  in  the  cortex  or  pith.  If  branches  with  pure  white  flowers 
are  employed  in  this  experiment,  such  as  a  white-flowered  Irii  or  Deutxia,  and  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  dark  aqueous  solution  of  aniline,  the  white  petals  are  found,  after  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hours,  to  be  permeated  by  dark  blue  veins  corresponding  to  the  fine  woody 
bundles  of  the  venation.  This  beautiful  appearance  however  soon  vanishes,  the  poisonous 
colouring  material  subsequently  killing  the  adjoining  layers  of  parenchyma,  and  colouring 
the  spaces  between  the  veins  blue  by  difFiislon,  and  the  corolla  consequently  becomes 

The  difTerence  in  the  amount  of  tran^iration  under  difTerent  external  conditions 
must  also  correspond  to  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  water  in  the 
wood.  In  rainy  weather,  when  there  is  no  evaporation  or  but  very  little  from  the 
leaves,  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  stem  will  be  very  slow ;   but  when  the 

transpiration  increases  with  sunshine  and  wind,  the  current  of  water  in  the  woody 
bundles  is  also  accelerated.  Under  the  hypothesis  that  the  water  moves  only  in  the 
woody  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  themselves  and  not  in  their  cavities,  1 
have  calculated  the  rapidity  of  the  ascending  current  of  water  in  a  branch  of  the  Silver 
Poplar  in  which  there  was  strong  transpiration,  and  obtained  a  rate  of  33  cm.  per  hour. 
M'Nab  placed  branches  of  Prunut  Laurocerasui'  from  which  transpiration  was  taking 


'  I  must  lake  this  opportunity  of  making  the  remark  that  I  stitl  eiitetlain,  and  in  a  high  degree, 
the  doubt  previously  expressed,  whether  it  is  not  a  purely  pathulogical  phenomenon  thai  is  produced 

'  [This  is  a.  method  of  ex  peri  mental  ion  which  has  been  practised  by  numerous  ohservers  since 
Ihe  commencement  of  the  last  century,  wheu  it  was  apparently  first  tried  by  Magnol.  Sarnbat 
(otherwise  Delaboisse)  coloured  Ihe  veins  of  the  flowers  of  Ihe  tuberose  {Polyanikn  tvbirota)  and 
Snapdragon  {Anlirrhintim  majus)  by  watering  the  plants  with  the  juice  of  the  benies  of  Phytolacca, 
tDissert.  sur  la  circul.  de  la  S^ve,  Bordeaux,  1733,) 

Van  Tieghem  (in  the  French  edition  of  this  work.  p.  791)  quotes  Reicbel  as  having  plunged  the 
roots  of  a  flowering  plant  of  DaOira  Slramonium  into  a  decoction  of  the  wood  of  Fernambouc ;  Ihe 
liquid  followed  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  after  eight  days  veined  the  corolla  with  red,  and  made 
its  appearance  also  in  llie  stamens,  the  walls  of  tiie  fruit,  and  even  In  Ihe  slyte.  (De  vasis  plantarum 
spiralibus.  Leipiig.  1748.)     For  other  old  authorities  see  De  Candolle.  Phys.  Veg.  i.  Si. 

De  Saussure  found  that  the  stem  of  a  bean  became  coloured  by  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  based  the  conclusion  that  organic  matters  were  capable  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  (Ann.  des  Chem.  u.  Phys.  ilii.  p.  375).  Biot  noticed  that  the 
red  colouring  toalter  of  Phylolacca  was  absorbed  by  white  hyacinths  when  poured  upon  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  grown  ;  after  two  or  three  days,  however,  Ihe  red  colour  disappeared  from  Ihe 
flowers.  (Comptes  Rendus,  1837,  i.  11.)  Unger  also  made  the  same  experiment  (Botanical  Letters, 
p.  38).  Hallier  immersed  the  ends  of  cuttings  of  plants  in  solution  of  indigo  or  black  dierty  juice. 
(Phylopathologie,  1868,  p.  67).  Persoi  slates  (Inlrod.  i  I'etude  de  la  Chimie  moleculaire,  p.  553) 
that  plants  of  Impatiiat  paniifiora,  the  roots  of  which  are  immersed  in  a  solution  ol  sulphindlgotic 
acid,  absorb  that  fluid  in  a  reduced  or  colourless  state  due  to  the  action  of  Ihe  roots  upon  it ;  in  Ihe 
petals  it  again  undergoes  oxidation  and  becomes  blue.  The  experiments  of  Herbert  Spencer  (Prin- 
ciples of  Biology,  i.  p.  538)  may  also  be  referred  to.] 

,'  M'Nab,  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinbui^h,  1871.  [Dr.Pfitier  has  suggested 
that  the  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  much  simpler  mode  of  allowing  Ihe  plant  grown  in  a  pot  to 
become  so  flaccid  from  want  of  water  that  the  leaves  droop  perceptibly,  and  then,  after  supplymg  the 
root  with  water,  to  observe  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  tbe  leaves  at  various  heights  from 
the  ground  recover  their  normal  pO;ilion.  Plitier  found  by  this  means  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of 
Bscetit  indicated  than  that  slated  by  M°Nab ;  and  believes  that  there  is  a  serious  source  of  error 
in  M'Nab's  expeiiments,  from  the  saline  ^lution  not  rising  so  fast  as  pure  water:  (also  Trans.  Roy. 
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place  m  a  solution  of  lithium  citrate,  and  then  examined  the  ashes  of  successive  inter- 
nodes  by  the  spectroscope.  The  solution  was  found  to  rise  from  41  to  46  cm.  in  one 
hour.    But  neither  method  of  calculation  is  exact  or  probably  of  much  value. 

The  current  of  water  in  the  wood  which  replaces  the  loss  occasioned  in  the  leaves 
by  transpiration  is  not  caused  by  osmose,  since  at  the  time  when  the  transpiration  is 
strongest  and  therefore  the  current  in  the  wood  quickest,  the  cavities  of  the  conducling 
wood-cells  do  not  contain  sap  but  air,  or  at  the  most  are  only  partially  filled  with  fluid. 
If  the  rising  of  the  water  took  place  by  endosmose  from  cell  to  cell,  the  cells  would 
necessarily  possess  closed  celKwalls  and  be  full  of  sap,  the  concentration  of  which  would 
constantly  increase  from  below  upwards  in  the  wood.  But  the  conducting  cells  are  at 
this  time  not  closed,  but  partially  or  altogether  (as  in  Coniferx)  connected  with  one 
another  by  open  bordered  pits '.  In  the  spring,  before  strong  transpiration  sets  in,  and 
therefore  at  a  time  when  the  water  in  the  wood  is  comparatively  at  rest,  the  wood-cells 
also,  it  is  true,  contain  sap,  flowing  in  quantities  out  of  their  communicating  cell-caviiies 
when  holes  are  liored  in  the  trunks  (as  in  the  Birch,  Maple,  &c.).  But  this  sap  does 
not,  as  is  proved  by  analysis*,  show  a  concentration  increasing  from  below  upwards. 
The  (aiA*  also  tbnt  water  rises  in  cut  leafy  stems  placed  with  their  upper  end  in  water 
though  planted  and  rooted,  and  flows  therefore  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  ordinary 
one  in  the  stem,  shows  that  endosmose  depending  on  a  deRnite  distribution  of  the 
concentration  of  the  sap  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  current  of  water.  Since  vessels 
and  wood-cells  communicating  with  one  another  through  their  open  pores  form  narrow 
cavities  which  sometimes  become  wider  as  they  proceed,  sometimes  narrower,  the  woody 
substance  may  be  represented  by  a  bundle  of  narrow  glass  tubes  alternately  bulging  and 
contracting,  in  which  the  water  which  fills  them  rises  by  capillary  attraction.  But  how 
little  efficacious  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  would  be  is  seen  at  once  from  the  width  of 
the  capillary  tubes,  which  is  much  too  great  to  raise  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet  or 
more.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  summer,  when  the  current  of  water 
is  strongest,  it  is  principally  air  and  not  fluid  that  is  conveyed  through  the  cavities  of 
the  cells. , 

Since  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  tnovement  of  the  water  takes 
place  in  (he  woody  substance  and  not  in  the  cell-cavities  filled  with  water,  there  remain 
only  two  hypotheses;  vhn.  (i)  that  the  movement  takes  place  in  the  water  contained 


Irish  Acad.  vol.  XXV,  1S74).    Sachs  has  found  that  suits  ofliihium  do  travel  along  Celt-walls  ns  fast 

as  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved.     By  supplying  the  roots  of  plants  with  a  solution  of  a.  salt 

ofliihium,  he  has  obtained  the  following  rates  at  which  it  travelled  b  the  root  and  stem: — 

Plants  with  roots  b  water.  Rate  per  hour. 

Salixfragilts  ....  Sj'O  cm. 

Zia  Mail    .....  360    „ 

Plants  with  roots  in  earth. 

Nicotitma  T^aeum  ...  I  iBo  „ 

Albizaa  lopkoHika  .  .  I54'0   ,> 

Mma  Sapimttim     ....  99*7   „ 

lUliaiitJkHi  aamaa  .  630   „ 

Villi  mni/ira  ....  980   „ 

In  all  these  cases  the  plants  were  under  such  conditions  as  10  promote  transpiration  to  the  ulmost. 

(Sachs,  Beitr.  z.  Kennt.  d.  aufsteigendea  SaTtstroms  in  trans pirirenden  PflaDien,  Arb.  d.  bot,  Inst,  in 

WurzbuiE,  II.  I,  1878.] 

'  [Sachs  has  found  that  in  Abin  ptcliiuUa  the  bordered  pits  of  the  Spring-wood  are  closed 
(Porosiliit  des  Holies).] 

*  The  older  statements  of  Unger  are  rererred  to  in  my  '  Experimental-Physiologie ; '  olhers  will 
be  found  in  Schroder,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bol.  vol.  VII.  p.  366  «/  ttq. 

'  The  conduction  is  however  by  no  means  so  considerable  in  the  reversed  as  in  the  ordinary 
direction,  as  Baranedky  found  in  Ihe  laboratory  at  WiiiiibDiK ;  but  this  may  be  connected  with  other 
pecnliarities  of  the  oiganisation. 
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in  the  ligniHed  cell-walls  (or  in  other  words  imbibed  by  them) ;  and  (a)  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  very  thin  stratum  of  water  which  overspreads  the  inner  surface  of  the  wood-cells 
and  vessels '.  In  both  cases  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  transpiration  m  the  tissue  of 
the  leaves  causes  the  upper  parts  of  the  wood  to  contain  less  water,  and  therefore 
to  draw  up  the  water  from  the  parts  which  lie  lower.  The  woody  bundles  of  the 
roots  are  surrounded  by  succulent  parenchyma,  from  which  they  remove  the  water; 
and  these  again  absorb  it  from  the  soil  by  endosmose.  It  may  however  be  imagined 
that  this  movement  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls  (the  contents  not  participating  in 
it]  extends  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  root,  where  the  water  con- 
tained In  the  soil  is  absorbed.  The  question  whether  the  attraction  of  the  cell-walls 
for  water, — putting  a«de  the  question  whether  it  moves  in  their  substance  or  only  on 
their  surface,— is  sufliciently  powerful  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of 
the  height  of  loo  or  even  )oo  feet  or  more  attained  by  some  trees,  may  be  answered 
without  hesitation  in  the  aflirmative,  since  we  have  to  do  here  with  molecular  forces 
in  relation  to  which  the  action  of  gravity  altogether  disappears.  But  it  is  another 
question  whether  the  rapidily  of  the  molecular  movements  of  water  of  this  nature  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  which  amounts  on  a  hot  day 
to  hundreds  of  pounds'. 

The  hypothesis  iinally  that  the  water  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  by  transpiration 
is  forced  up  into  the  stem  as  far  as  the  leaves  by  root-pressure  must  be  abandoned, 
since  this  could  only  operate  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood;  and  these  are  always  empty 
in  energetically  transpiring  plants.  In  the  case  of  tall  trees  the  pressure  would  also  not 
.  be  suflicient;  and  if  I  at  one  time  assumed  that  this  might  be  a  cooperative  cause  at 
least  in  shrubs  and  annual  plants,  I  must  retract  this  after  my  observations  made  in 
the  year  1S70;  since  these  show  that  the  root-stock  of  such  plants  as  the  Sun-Hower, 
Gourd,  &c.,  is  even  subject  to  a  negative  pressure  when  they  are  transpiring  strongly ; 
i.e.  does  not  press  water  up,  but  greedily  sucks  it  in  at  a  cut  surface  above  the  ground 
(■viJe  infra)  '. 

The  insufficiency  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  explain  the  transpiration-current 
in  the  wood  is  especially  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  It  is  only  under  certain  in- 
ternal conditions  which  cannot  be  more  accurately  ascertained  that  wood  is  capable 
of  conducting  water  with  the  force  and  rapidity  required  by  the  transpiration  from 
the  leaves.  Woody  but  air-dry  branches  with  a  lower  cut  surface  placed  in  water 
are  never  able  to  raise  up  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  evapo- 
ration even  from  an  upper  cut  surface;  while  the  same  branch  in  a  fresh  state 
conducts  water  fast  enough  to  replace  the  much  greater  amount  of  transpiration  from 
the  numerous  leaves.  A  change  is  thus  caused  in  wood  simply  by  drj'ing  up  which 
deprives  it  of  the  power  of  conducting  water  rapidly.  The  natural  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  wood,  by  which  it  is  transformed  as  it  increases  in  age  into  '  duramen ' — 
the  cell-walls  becoming  harder  and  of  a  deeper  colour — also  deprives  it  of  this  power. 
If  a  tree  is  deprived  not  only  of  the  bark  but  also  of  the  '  alburnum '  (the  light- coloured 
younger  wood  on  the  outside),  in  an  annular  zone,  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  according  to 
the  statement  of  different  writers,  dries  up,  because  the  water  is  not  conducted  suffi- 
ciently rapidly  through  the  duramen. 

'  This  hypothesis  follows  from  the  discoveries  of  Quincke  on  capilUrity.  and  has  been  commu- 
nicated  to  me  by  him,  [In  consequence  of  subsequent  researches,  Sachs  is  now  of  opinion  that  the 
t[Bns[H  ration -water  travels  only  in  the  cell-watls  of  the  wood  (Ueb.  die  Porosilat  des  Holies,  Arb.  d. 
bot.  Inst,  in  Wuriburg,  11.  a,  1879).] 

'  See  N'agtli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop.  p.  365  >f  stq. 

*  [This  D^ative  pressore  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  active  transpiration,  the  sir 
which  is  contained  id  the  vessels  of  the  wood  is  more  rarified,  i.  t.  is  at  >  lower  pressure,  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  when  the  stem  of  an  actively  transpiring  plant  is  cat  through  under 
water  or  mercury,  the  liquid  is  violently  injected  into  the  cavities  of  the  vessels  by  the  atmospheric 
presiure.     (See  von  Hohnel,  in  Milihcil.  d.  k.  k.  Landwirthch.  Lihoiat,  in  Wien,  1877.)] 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  of  tbe  phenomena  related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
rouDger  terminal  portions  of  the  stems  of  large-leaved  plants  partially  lose  the  power 
of  conducting  water  when  cut  off  in  air.  If  the  cut  leaf;  end  of  the  stem  of  Helianthui 
tnmuKt,  H.  tuieratui,  Ariitalocbia  Sifho,  &c.  be  placed  with  the  cut  section  in  water,  the 
suction  is  not  sufRcient  to  compensate  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  which  therefore 
wither  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time'.  As  I  have  already  shown  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  book,  the  withered  shoot  ma^  in  a  short  time  be  revived  by  forcing  in  water  by 
means  of  the  contrivance  represented  in  Fig.  468.  I  did  not  discover  till  afterwards  that 
the  shoot  remains  turgid  even  when  tbe  pressure  is  reduced  to  zero,  and  even  when 
the  mercury  is  raised  up  by  the  suction  of  the  shoot  in  the  same  arm  of  tbe  tube  {q), 
when  therefore  a  force  acts  on  the  section  of  the  shoot  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  shows  that  the  forcing  in  of  water  is  only  necessary  at  lirst,  but  that  the  revived 
shoot  has  itself  sufficient  power  of  suction  to  raise  up  a  column  of  mercury  several 
centimetres  in  height,  and  thus  to  replace  the  loss  by  transpiration  from  tbe  leaves. 
Thus  much  was  known  about  the  phenomenon  of  the  withering  of  cut  shoots  placed  in 


water,  when  Dr.  Hugo  de  Vries '  took  up  the  further  investigation  of  it  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  WUrzburg  Institute.     The  results  obtained  by  him  I  will  now  quote: — 

'  If  rapidly-growing  shoots  of  large-leaved  plants  are  cut  off  at  their  lower  part 
which  has  become  completely  ligniRed,  and  are  placed  with  the  cut  surface  in  water, 
they  remain  for  some  time  perfectly  fresh.  But  if  they  are  cut  through  at  the  younger 
parts  of  their  stem  and  are  then  placed  in  water,  they  soon  begin  to  wither,  and  the 
more  rapidly  and  completely  the  younger  and  less  iiguilied  the  part  where  the  section  is 
made.  This  witheriiig  can  be  easily  prevented  by  making  the  section  under  water,  and 
taking  care  that  the  cut  surface  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  the  conduction 

'  [Von  Hiihnel  has  shown  (Bot.  Zeitg,  iS7g)  that  the  rapid  loss  of  conductivity  for  water  shown 
by  branches  which  have  been  cat  ofT  and  placed  in  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  tbe 
injured  celts  escape  and  form  a  layer  on  the  cut  surface ;  this  becomes  infested  with  Bacteria,  and 
these  form  a  membrane  (zooglo?a)  over  the  suiface  which  pievents  the  absorption  of  water.] 

'  [Arb.  d.  bol.  Inst,  ia  WUnbuig,  I.  3,  1873;  Ueb.  das  Welken  abgesclmittenet  Sprosse,] 
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of  water  through  the  stem  thus  suffering  no  interruption.  If  care  is  taken  that  while 
the  section  is  being  made  in  the  air  the  leaves  and  upper  parts  of  the  stem  lose 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  by  transpiration,  withering  does  not  begin  till  later 
and  increases  only  slowly  after  the  cut  surface  is  placed  in  water  and  the  leaves  again 
transpire.' 

It  results  from  these  experiments  that  the  cause  of  withering  b  the  interruption  in 
the  conduction  of  water  from  below ;  and  this  interruption  produces  withering  not  only 
from  the  conduction  of  the  water  ceasing  for  a  short  time,  but  chiefly  also  from  the 
power  of  conducting  water  in  the  stem  being  diminished  by  the  loss  of  water  above  the 
cut  surface,  which  loss  cannot  be  restored  simply  by  placing  the  cut  surface  in  contact 
with  water. 

If  the  cut  surface  does  not  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  diminution 
of  the  capacity  for  conduction  takes  place  in  only  a  short  piece  of  the  stem  above  the 
cut.  When  placing  in  water  ends  of  shoots  which  have  begun  to  wither  after  being  cut 
off,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  by  a  new  cut  a  sufficiently  long  piece  above  the  first 
cut,  but  this  time  beneath  the  water,  for  the  shoot  to  revive.  In  the  case  of  shoots 
30  centimetres  or  more  in  length  which  at  this  distance  from  the  apex  are  not  ligni- 
fied,  the  removal  of  a  piece  6  cm.  long  Is  usually  sufficient  to  revive  the  withered  shoot 
{e.g.  in  Helianlbui  luberejiu,  Sambtuut  nigra,  Xanibium  eebimitum,  &c.).  This  experiment 
proves  beyond  question  that  the  change,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  takes  place  only 
in  this  relatively  short  piece  above  the  cut.  That  it  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the 
piower  of  conducting  water  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — When  a  sufficient 
numt>er  of  the  lowest  and  largest  leaves  have  been  removed  from  a  stem  oi  Helientbas 
tuitreiui  cut  off  in  the  air  and  placed  in  water,  and  which  has  begun  to  wither,  the 
leaves  that  are  left  and  the  terminal  bud  will  after  some  time  begin  to  revive  even 
without  again  cutting  the  stem.  The  water  which  is  required  for  the  transpiration  of 
a  great  number  of  leaves  can  therefore  no  longer  be  conducted  through  the  stem  after 
it  has  been  cut  off  in  air,  although  that  which  is  wanted  for  the  transpiration  of  a  few 
leaves  can  be. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  therefore  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  conducting 
water  in  a  short  piece  above  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem.  This  is  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells  caused  by  the  suction  of  the  higher  parts  not  being 
compensated  by  absorption  from  below.  All  circumstances  which  favour  this  loss  of 
water  increase  also  the  loss  of  power  of  conducting  it,  and  cause  the  shoot  which  is 
placed  in  water  to  wither  more  rapidly  and  completely.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  conducting  power  of  the  cells  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain. 
The  probability  of  this  hypothesis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  by  artificially  increasing 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cells  of  this  piece  its  conducting  capacity  can  also  be  in- 
creased, as  is  proved  by  forcing  in  water  from  below.  If  the  modified  portion  is  dipped 
in  water  of  from  35°  to  40°  C,  the  withered  shoots  soon  revive,  and  if  then  placed  in 
water  of  jo°  C,  remain  fresh  for  days  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Elder),  or  at  least  wither 
more  slowly  (e.g.  the  Artichoke). 

{d}  IVaUr  rtta'med  in  the  wood  by  CapUlarj  AltraetioH.  If  the  capillarity  of  the  cavities 
in  the  wood  must  be  considered  as  without  any  immediate  action  on  the  currents  of 
water,  this  force  must  nevertheless  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  other  processes 
connected  indirectly  with  the  movement  of  water  in  the  plant.  In  winter  and  after 
long-continued  rain  in  summer  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
wood  together  with  bubUes  of  air  which  occupy  the  wider  spaces.  It  is  not  known  how 
this  ivater  has  reached  the  higher  parts  of  the  trees,  though  it  is  possibly  by  the  fortna- 
tion  of  dew  as  the  temperature  varies ;  it  is  however  to  a  great  extent  retained  by 
capillarity.  A  part  of  the  water  flows  out  in  many  cases  through  holes  bored  in  the 
stem  if  they  are  not  placed  too  high,  as  in  the  Birch,  Maple,  Vine,  &c.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  water  which  flows  out  has  been  forced  up  by  the  root-pressure  which 
must  also  be  taken  into  account;  though  how  far  up  this  pressure  extends  is  not  yet 
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ascertained.  The  water  which  is  present  in  the  cavities  when  there  is  feeble  transpira- 
tion io^  which  wilt  not  flow  out  of  them  is  clearly  retained  by  capillarity,  assisted  by 
the  air  in  the  cell -cavities ;  for  Montgolfler  and  Jamin  have  shown  that  in  capillary 
spaces  which  contain  water  and  air,  the  water  is  not  easily  set  in  motion.  This  explains 
also  the  phenomenon  already  mentioned,  that  water  escapes  when  pieces  of  wood  which 
have  been  cut  off  in  cold  weather  are  warmed,  because  the  air  expands  and  forces  out 
the  water.  Subsequent  cooling  causes  on  the  contrary  water  to  be  sucked  in  at  the  cut 
surface,  because  the  air  contracts,  and  the  pressure  of  the  eatemal  air  forces  in  water 
from  without. 

(e)  The  atcent  ^mater  frwt  the  root  into  Ihe  Jlem',  The  most  important  features  of 
this  phenomenon  have  already  been  briefiy  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
Open  air  in  plants  of  the  most  different  kind,  if  they  possess  vigorous  root-systems  and 
well-developed  wood ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Birch,  Maple,  and  Vine,  and  among  annual 
plants,  in  the  Sunflower,  Dahlia,  Ricimii,  Tobacco,  Gourd,  Maize,  Stinging  Nettle,  Sec,  In 
order  to  study  the  phenomenon  accurately,  it  is  best  to  grow  the  plants  for  some  time 
previously  in. large  flower-pots  until  they  have  developed  a  strong  root-system.  Land- 
plants  such  as  Maize  grown  in  water  and  artificially  fed  by  nutrient  substances  are 
also  well  adapted  for  the  investigation.  If  the  stem  of  such  a  plant  is  cut  across  smoothly 
S  or  6  cm.  from  the  ground,  and  a  glass  tube  fixed  to  the  stump  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube,  Ihe  result  will  t>e  seen  as  follows.  If  the  plant  was  in  a  condition 
to  transpire  freely  before  it  was  cut,  the  cut  surface  of  the  root-stump  remains  at  first 
quite  dry,  and  if  water  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube  it  is  at  once  sucked  up'.  The 
woody  substance  of  the  root-stump  has  evidently  been  exhausted  by  transpiration  before 
the  operation,  and  contains  but  very  little  water;  not  only  are  its  cavities  empty,  but 
even  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood  may  not  be  saturated.  After  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
however  the  exudation  of  water  at  the  cut  surface  begins— rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  tube — and  continues  from  six  to  ten  days  if  the  plant  is  properly  treated,  be- 
coming during  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  continually  more  copious,  attaining  a  maxi- 
mum, and  finally  diminishing  until  it  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  root-stock.  If  the 
cut  section  is  repeatedly  dried  with  blotting  paper  during  the  time  that  the  water  is 
flowing,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  water  exudes  from  the  woody  tissue — in  Monocoty- 
ledons from  the  xylem  of  the  separate  bundles— 'and  that  It  comes  principally  from  the 
openings  of  the  larger  vessels.  That  the  water  which  flows  out  had  previously  been 
absorbed  by  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  merely  from  the  store  in  the  root- 
stock,  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  which  exudes  at  the  cut  section 
is  after  a  few  days  greater  in  volume  than  the  whole  of  the  stock.  Under  the  conditions 
here  described,  the  water  which  flows  out  contains  only  traces  of  organic  substances 
in  solution ;  but  the  presence  of  mineral  constituents  can  be  easily  proved,  especially 
lime,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine,  which  the  plant  has  absorbed  out  of 
the  ground.  The  water  which  flows  in  the  spring  from  holes  bored  in  trees  such  as  the 
Birch  and  Maple,  contains  however  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  albuminous  sub- 
stances ;  since  the  longer  stagnation  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood  gives  it  the  opportunity 
of  absorbing  these  substances  out  of  the  closed  living  cells  of  the  wood  and  out  of  the 
surrounding  parenchyma,  a  result  which  cannot  be  expected,  or  only  in  a  smaller  degree, 
in  the  case  of  the  rapid  flow  trom  the  smaller  root-stocks  of  quickly-growing  plants. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  outflow,  a  narrow  burette  may  be  used 
Instead  of  the  tube,  m  which  the  amount  can  be  read  off  hourly  in  cubic  centimetres 
when  the  outflow  is  at  all  considerable.  The  root-pressure  which  acts  upon  the  cut 
surface  is  however  then  considerably  altered.    In  order  to  avoid  this,  a  tube  of  the 

'  See  in  particular  Hofmeisler,  On  the  tension  and  the  quantity  and  rapidity  or  the  flow  of  the 
juices  of  living  plants  ;  Flora.  166],  p.  97. 

'  This  fact  is  suflicitnl  to  prove  ihat  the  root-pressure  ha*  no  share  in  the  ascent  of  the  water  at 
the  time  when  transpiration  is  active. 
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form  shown  in  Fig.  467,  R  is  fixeil  to  the  stump,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  narrow  tube 
instead  of  the  manometer;  the  free  end  of  this  tube  »  bent  downwards  into  a  graduated 
burette.  If  the  tubes  arc  from  the  first  filled  with  water,  as  much  runs  into  the 
burette  as  flows  out  from  the  cut  section,  and  the  pressure  therefore  remains  constant. 
From  this  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  flow  of  water  varies  from  day  to 
day,  from  one  time  of  the  day  to  another,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour;  but  the  causes 
of  these  variations  in  the  outflow,  which  must  depend  on  ttie  activity  of  the  roots,  are 
not  yet  known ;  it  would  ev«i  seem  as  if  a  periodicity  were  established  independently  of 
the  temperature  and  of  the  moisture  of  the  ground'. 

The  measurement  of  the  highest  pressure  at  which  the  outflow  can  stiil  take  place  at 
the  cut  surface  can  be  effected  by  the  apparatus  figured  In  Fig.  467,  where  it  is  expressed 
by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  arms  of  the  tube,  or  by  q — q'. 
This  will  however  only  afford  a  measurement  of  the  pressure  which  the  outflowing  h  ater 
may  be  able  to  overcome  at  the  cut  surface;  but  it  has  obviously  had  also  to  overcome 
other  resistances  of  unknown  magnitude  in  the  interior  of  the  root -stock.  With  respect 
to  this  point  I  was  interested  in  ascertaining  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the  outflow  if 
one  of  two  equal  root-stocks  has  no  pressure  to  overcome  at  the  cut  surface,  the  other 
a  considerable  but  constant  pres.sure.  If,  in  Fig.  469,  a  indicates  the  cut  stem  uf  a 
Sunflower  or  similar  plant  grown  in  a  pot,  c,  d,  e  the  tube  which  is  attached  to  It  by  the 
india-rubber  tube  b,  and  /  a  glass  tube  bent  downwards,  which  (not  as  in  the  figure) 
reaches  beyond  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  terminates  in  a  burette,  while  the  opening  of/ 
lies  exactly  on  the  level  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem ;  then,  when  the  tube  e,  J,  e,f 
has  been  filled  with  water,  we  have  an  apparatus  for  observing  the  outflow  when  the 
pressure  at  the  cut  surface  is  at  zero,  A  second  root-stock  from  a  plant  of  exactly 
the  same  age  and  vigour  and  grown  in  a  pot  of  the  same  size  Is  provided  with  the 
apparatus  figured  in  Fig.  469,  where  the  tube  f  through  which  the  outflow  takes 
place  reaches  the  vesel  b  through  the  cork  g.  This  vessel  contains  water  in  its  upper, 
mercury  in  its  lower  part.  A  tube  *  rises  from  the  cork  i  to  a  certain  height  and  is  bent 
round  at  the  free  end  a  where  it  dips  into  a  graduated  tube.  If  the  apparatus  is  so 
contrived  that,  for  example,  the  opening  for  the  outflow  0  stands  about  15  cm.  above  the 
level  »,  then  the  column  of  mercury  on  exercises  a  pressure  of  15  cms.  on  the  water  A, 
and  through  it  on  the  cut  surface  at  b.  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  out  from  the  cut 
surface  at  i,  the  quantity  of  water  in  h  will  be  increased,  and  an  equal  volume  of  mer- 
cury will  flow  out  at  a.  The  mercury  collects  in  the  burette,  and  its  level  enables 
the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flowed  from  the  cut  surface  to  be  read  off  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  to  be  compared  in  the  other  apparatus  where  there  is  no  pressure.  After 
a  long  period  of  observation,  the  level  n  falls  sensibly  and  the  pressure  an  augments  a 
little.  But  it  is  easy  to  bring  it  again  to  the  original  amount  if  a  fresh  quantity  of  mercury 
is  poured  in  every  twelve  hours. 


'  Very  detailed  observations  on  this  point  were  made  by  Banuietzky  in  the  Wiiraburg  labonitoiy, 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  autographic  auianometer  described 
hereaftei.  The  up  flowed  from  Che  root -stock  into  one  limb  of  a  long  narrow  U-shaped  lube,  in  the  other 
limb  of  which  was  a  float  bearing  an  index  which  marked  the  changes  of  level  upon  the  smoked  paper 
of  the  rotating  cylinder.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  results  in  so  for  as  the  quantity  of  the  sap 
is  concerned.  Considerable  variations  of  lempiTRlure  (10°  in  14  hours)  affect  the  flow  in  such  b  way 
that  every  rise  incieases,  every  fall  diminishes  it.  If  the  vaiialions  of  tempemlure  are  small,  a  daily 
periodicity  which  is  bdependeni  of  such  variations  can  be  detected,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  teing 
attained  daily.  According  to  Baranetiky.  the  lime  of  (heir  occurrence  depends  upon  the  periodical 
exposure  of  the  plant  to  light  during  ihe  time  preceding  the  experiment.  I  am  unable  to  assure 
myself  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  from  Baranetzky's  experiments.  I  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  it,  but  I  reserve  my  opinion  nntil  fiirther  experiments  have  been  made.  <Sec 
Baranetiky.  Bot,  Zeilg.  1873,  No.  ;,  and  Die  Periodicitat  des  Blutens,  Abhandl.  d,  naturfor.  Gex,  ;u 
Halle,  XIII.  187J., 
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I  observed  in  this  manner  in  the  summer  of  1S70  for  five  days  two  equally  strong 
root -slacks  of  the  Sunflower';  and  the  result  was  that  the  difference  of  the  outflow  was 
but  small,  although  the  ainouni  of  pressure  in  one  case  was  zero,  in  the  other  case 
17  cm.  of  mercury.  In  the  fiist  thirty-three  hours  the  outflow  where  there  was  no 
pressure  at  the  cut  surface  amounted  to  j6'45  cubic  em, ;  when  the  pressure  was  17  cm. 
of  mercury  it  was  ao'9  cubic  cm.  A  sudden  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  mercury 
of  I  or  9  cm.  also  caused  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  rapidity  of  the  outflow. 

Our  object  now  is  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  this  powerful  ascent  of  water 
in  the  wood  of  the  root-stock,  and  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  water  absorbed 
at  the  surfaces  of  the  roots  not  only  passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  but  is  pressed 
upwards  with  so  great  a  force  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  a  considerable  resistance  at  the 


cut  surface ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  which  Rows  out  above  must  have  been 
absorbed  below  at  the  surfaces  of  the  roots.  This  absorption  can  only  be  Induced  by  the 
endosmotic  action  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  cortex  of  Ihe  root.  If  we  suppose 
that  this  endosmotic  force  is  very  considerable,  these  cells  will  swell  greatly ;  and  as 
much  water  will  filter  through  the  cell-walls  into  the  cavities  of  the  wood  as  Is  ab- 
sorbed from  without  by  endosraose.  The  parenchymatous  cells  which  are  gorged  by 
endosmose  drive  into  the  vessels  the  water  which  presses  into  them  in  consequence  of 
the  endosmose,  with  such  force  that  in  flowing  out  above  from  the  vessels  it  is  still  able 
to  overcome  a  considerable  pressure.  It  follows  from  this  explanation  that  the  pressure 
which  acts  at  the  cut  surface  must,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  be 

*  I  cnnnot  here  describe  ihe  whole  series  of  minute  obser\nlions. 
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exerted  also  against  the  inside  of  the  vessels  which  receive  the  water  from  the  turgid 
parenchymatous  cells.  But  the  water  which  enters  them  has  also  to  overcome  the 
resistance  to  filtration  exercised  by  the  cell-walls.  The  endosmose  of  the  cortical  cells 
of  the  root  must  overcome  these  resistances.  Although  we  do  not  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  endosmotic  force,  yet  we  have  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  much  greater  than 
that  given  by  Dutrochet's  experiments  on  animal  membranes;  and  this  explanation  would 
therefore  be  very  probable.  But  a  difHculty  occurs  in  answering  the  question  why  the 
turgescent  cortical  cells  of  the  root  expel  their  water  only  inwards  into  the  woody  tissues 
and  not  also  through  their  outer  walls.  We  may  however  here  be  helped  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  micellar  structure  of  the  cell-wails  is  different  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  cells,  and  that  those  facing  the  exterior  of  the  root  are  best  adapted  to  allow 
endosmose,  while  those  facing  the  interior  of  the  root  are  best  adapted  for  permitting 
filtration  under  high  endosmotic  pressure.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  this 
supposition  is  at  present  only  a  hypothesis  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  a  certain 
extent  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  root.  The  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
from  the  upper  cell  of  the  Fungus  Filobalui  tryilall'mus,  fiom  the  root-hairs  of  a  Mar- 
ehaniia  grown  in  damp  air,  &c.,  shows  moreover  that  cells  distended  by  endosmotic 
tendon  can  in  fact  exude  water  at  certain  spots.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  other  ex- 
planation of  the  exudation  of  nectar  in  flowers ;  the  excreting  cells  must  evidently  absorb 
the  water  or  the  sap  with  great  force  on  one  side,  and  then  exude  it  on  the  other  side. 
That  in  this  case  pressure  from  the  root  does  not  directly  cooperate  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  exudation  of  nectar,  which  is  often  very  copious,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Frilll- 
laria  imferialh  inA  in  the  pitchers  of  A^f^niArj',  takes  place  even  when  cut  flowers  or 
pitchers  are  simply  placed  in  water.  In  this  respect  these  exudations  of  fluid  differ  from 
the  exudation  of  drops  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  which  only  takes  place  when  they  are 
still  in  connection  with  the  root,  and  which  is  clearly  caused  by  the  forcing  power  of  the 
root  (as  in  Aroidex,  &c.).  It  also  happens  however  sometimes  that  drops  of  water  are 
exuded  from  cut  surfaces  of  the  tissue,  while  another  cut  surface  of  the  organ  absorbs 
water.  This  I  found,  for  instance,  to  be  the  case  with  pieces  of  the  young  stems  of 
different  Grasses,  cut  off  from  6  to  to  cm.  in  length,  which  were  placed  with  the  lower 
end  in  damp  soil ;  the  free  upper  end  then  repeatedly  and  contlnuotisly  exuded  drops  of 
water  in  darkness  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  Here  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  of  the  lower  cut  surface  clearly  acted  as  the  cortical  cells  of  the  root, 
absorbed  by  endosmotic  action,  and  probably  pressed  the  water  thus  absorbed  into  the 
vessels,  from  which  It  then  escaped  to  the  upper  cut  surface. 

{/)  Ibe  combined  action  af  Iranipiration,  condtulion,  and  aSiorflicn  of  ivaler  fy  Ibe 
roBis  takes  place  under  ordinary  and  favourable  conditions  in  such  a  manner  that  nearly 
as  much  water  is  atisorbed  through  the  roots  and  conducted  upwards  through  the 
wood  as  is  transpired  from  the  leaves.  As  long  as  this  equilibrium  lasts,  the  plant  is 
turgid  and  tense  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  conversely,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  unaltered 
turgid!ty  and  tenseness  of  the  leaves  and  internodes  that  the  conduction  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  transpiration  by  the  leaves.  Hence,  under  these  conditions, 
the  quantity  of  water  transpired  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  absorption  of  the 
root  (or  of  a  cut  surface),  and  conversely  the  absorption  observed  as  the  measure  of  the 


'  Compare  Wunscb man n's  dissertation.  'Ueber  die  Gattong  tftptnOus'  (Berlin,  1S71),  where  my 
Handbook  only,  and  not  the  above  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  is  quoted.  It  is 
questionable  if  there  is  any  ground  for  distinguishing  between  'excretions'  and  the  sap  which  escapes 
from  a  root-Elock  in  so  far  as  the  mechanism  of  the  excretion' is  concerned,  as  the  oliier  botanists  and 
Wunschmann  ilo.  The  facts  above  mentioned  render  it  improbable.  They  lend  to  show,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  other  vegetable  organs,  as  well  a<  in  roots,  hydrostatic  pressures  may  be  set  up 
which  lend  to  force  the  fluids  out  of  the  tissues.  It  is  a  matter  of  merely  secondary  importance  that 
'excretions,'  such  as  nectar  and  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pitchers  ai  Ntptntlus,  are  of  higher  concen- 
tration than  the  sap  which  e^cnpes  from  a  root-slock. 
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transpiration  from  the  leaves.  Since  however  the  tissues  can  be  more  or  less  turgid 
without  its  being  immediately  perceptible,  transpiration  and  absorption  are  not  usually 
exactly  equal.  But  for  most  observations  the  small  occasional  difference  may  be 
neglected  so  long  asno  actually  perceptible  amount  of  flaccidity,  I'.r.  of  withering, 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  cells,  takes  place  when  the  transpiration  is  stronger  and 
the  absorption  weaker ;  or  so  long  as,  in  the  opposite  case,  no  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
results  on  the  leaves  of  rooted  plants.  It  is  only  when  longer  observations  are  made  on 
growing  plants  that  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  which  are  needed  for  the  increase  in  size  of  growing  organs. 

Without  going  more  minutely  into  the  various  cases  which  present  themselves', 
it  need  only  be  pointed  out  in  addition  that  withering  is  the  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  water  transpired  being  greater  than  that  absorbed  through  the  roots  or 
through  a  cut  surface  of  the  stem.  This  only  occurs  in  general  when  the  amount  of 
transpiration  is  very  considerable,  or  when  the  ground  is  very  dry,  or  when  in  cut  shoots 
the  power  of  the  stem  to  conduct  water  has  ceased.  The  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
already  mentioned  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consequence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water  evaporating  from  the  leaves  than  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  forced  up  into 
the  upper  organs.  If  a  branch  of  a  Potato-plant,  a  leaf  of  an  Aroid,  a  cut  stem  of  Maize, 
or  the  like,  is  fixed  in  the  cork  i  in  Fig.  468,  and  if,  when  the  transpiration  is  weak  a 
pressure  of  mercury  of  10  or  11  cm.  is  allowed  to  act  for  some  time,  drops  of  water 
appear  at  the  same  spots  on  the  apices  or  margins  of  the  leaves,  where  they  would 
appear  in  plants  with  roots  in  the  evening  or  night  or  in  damp  weather.  In  the 
same  manner  the  exudation  of  drops  from  plants  with  roots  can  be  produced  or 
increa.°ed  by  warming  the  ground  and  covering  the  leaves  with  a  bell-glass  in  order 
to  hinder  evaporation*. 

The  pressure  due  to  the  root  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  stems  when  cut  across  and 
when  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  very  small,  can  scarcely  be  of  any  considerable  use 
in  promoting  the  current  of  water  in  the  wood  caused  by  strong  transpiration.  The 
fact  already  mentioned  that  strongly  transpiring  plants  suck  up  water  at  the  cut  surface 
of  their  stems  immediately  after  the  upper  part  has  been  cut  off,  shows  that  the  pro- 
pelling force  of  the  root  does  not  act  sufficiently  quickly  to  protect  even  the  vessels  of 
the  root-stock  of  strongly  transpiring  plants  from  complete  exhaustion ;  that  is,  although 
the  force  which  drives  the  water  into  the  root-stock  is  great,  as  we  have  seen,  it  acts 
too  slowly  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  transpiration  is  rapid. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  if  the  quantity  of  water  which  exudes  in  the  same 
time  from  the  cut  stem  of  a  plant  above  the  root  is  compared  with  that  which  is 
absorbed  at  the  lower  cut  surface  by  the  upper  part  of  the  same  plant.  The  absorption 
of  the  upper  part  is  always  much  more  considM^ble  in  amount  than  the  outflow  from 
the  root-stock,  even  when  the  withering  of  the  upper  part  indicates  that  the  capacity 
of  its  wood  for  conduction  has  diminished,  and  that  it  absorbs  less  than  it  would  absorb 
in  the  normal  condition.  Thus,  for  example,  the  water  absorbed  by  the  cut  leafy  top  of 
a  Tobacco-plant  amounted  in  five  days  to  aoo  cubic  cm.,  while  the  root-stock  exuded 
only  157  cubic  cm.  In  the  same  manner  in  Cucuriita  Pefo  (when  much  withered)  the 
amount  absorbed  was  14  cubic  cm.,  the  exudation  from  the  root-stock  only  it'4  cubic 
cm.  The  withered  upper  part  of  a  Sunflower  absorbed  in  a  few  days  91  cubic  cm., 
while  the  root-stock  exuded  only  52-9  cubic  cm.  The  result  is  also  the  same  when 
the  relative  amounts  which  extend  over  a  shorter  time  are  compared'. 

'  See  RauwenhofF,  Fhytophysiologische  Bijdraden  in  Verslagen  en  Mededceliogen  der  kon. 
Akad.  van  Wetens.,  Afdceling  Natuurknade,  i"  Reeks,  Deel  HI,  1868,  where  however  the  indis- 
pensable theminmetric  observationB  are  wanting. 

'  The  exudation  of  drops  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  damp  wsnn  eanh,  their  foliage  rising  into  moist  air,  is  a  very  common  phenomenon, 
as  I  know  from  the  experience  of  roxay  years. 

'  For  a  more  complete  account  see  Arb.  d.  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  I.  3,  1873. 
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It  follows  from  these  facts  that,  with  the  exception  of  times  when  the  amount  of 
transpiration  b  small  or  when  drops  of  water  exude  from  tlie  leaves,  no  root>pressuTe  at 
all  eitists  when  the  plant  is  uninjured ;  and  that  this  pressure  can  only  be  detected  when 
transpiration  and  absorption  have  ceased  or  when  they  are  very  small.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  root-stock  of  a  strongly  transpiring  plant  (as  after  it  has  been  cut  off)  proves 
rather  that  a  plant  with  roots  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  cut  shoot.  Just  as 
the  latter  absortK  water  from  a  receiver,  so  the  wood  of  the  root-stock  which  has  lost 
water  in  consequence  of  transpiration  above  absorbs  water  from  the  cortical  cells  of  the 
root  which  obtain  it  by  endosmose.  From  all  this  it  still  remains  in  doubt  whether  in 
such  cases  the  contents  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  root  must  not  be  left  altogether  out 
of  consideration,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  conduction  of  water  by  the  cell-walls  alone, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  roots. 

(g)  1'he  parts  of  land-plants  which  are  covered  with  a  cuticle  and  in  which  transpira- 
tion takes  place  appear  to  have  no  power  of  absorbing  in  any  considerable  quantity  the 
water  by  which  they  are  moistened,  such  as  the  rain  and  dew  which  is  deposited  on  the 
leaves.  As  long  as  the  tissues  and  leaves  of  uninjured  plants  with  roots  become  turgid 
and  are  supplied  with  water  from  below,  any  considerable  absorption  through  the  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  themselves,  even  when  they  are  thorou^y  wetted',  is  not  to  be 
expected,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  water  can  go  in  cells  that  are  alreadjr 
gorged*.  But  even  wiien  a  rooted  plant  has  withered,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
revival  which  takes  place  when  its  leaves  are  wetted  depends  on  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  leaves,  since  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  upward  pressure  to  take  place  subse- 
quent!;. Greatly  withered  shoots  do  not  become  turgid  when  placed  in  water,  or  do  so 
only  very  slowly  unless  the  cut  surface  is  immersed,  and  even  in  this  case  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  absorption  of  water  through  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

In  harmony  with  this  Duchartre  found  also'  that  rooted  plants  (Herleniia,  Helianlbui 
annuui),  which  withered  in  the  evening  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  earth 
in  the  pot,  did  not  recover  or  become  turgid  if  copiously  moistened  by  dew  during  a 
whole  night,  the  pots  in  which  the  roots  spread  being  provided  with  a  dosed  cover. 
Epidendral  Orchids,  Tillandsias,  &c.  behave  in  the  same  way  in  this  respect;  they 
also  absorb  neither  water  nor  aqueous  vapour  through  their  leaves,  nor  even  in  any 
considerable  quantity  through  the  roots.  The  water  which  they  require  for  their 
transpiration  and  growth  must  be  conveyed  to  them  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew  which 
moistens  the  root-envelope  (vclamen)  or  wounded  surfaces*. 

When  land-plants  wither  on  a  hot  day  and  revive  again  in  the  evening,  this  is  the 
result  of  diminished  transpiration  with  the  decrease  of  heat  and  increase  of  the  moisture 
in  the  air  in  the  evening,  the  activity  of  the  roots  continuing — not  of  any  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  or  dew  through  the  leaves.  Rain  again  revives  withered  plants  not  by 
penetrating  the  leaves,  but  by  moistening  them  and  thus  hindering  further  transpiration, 
and  conveying  water  to  the  roots,  which  they  then  conduct  to  the  leaves. 

A  simple  experiment  will  afford  much  instruction  to  the  student  in  these  matters. 
The  pot  in  which  a  leafy  plant  is  growing  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  or  metal  vessel  provided 


'  On  this  subject  see  my  Experimentat-Phyaiolagie,  p.  159. 

'  Duchartre  has  neglecled  this  obvious  reflection  in  bis  researches  (Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  de 
France,  Feb.  14,  1S60)  ;  in  other  respects  also  these  experiments  are  very  defective. 

'  Duchartre, /.  c.  1857,  pp.  94O-946. 

'  Duchartre,  Experiences  snr  la  v^^tatioa  des  plantes  epiphytes  (Soc.  Imp.  el  centrale  dliorti- 
culture,  Jan.  1856,  p.  67 ;  and  Comptes  Rendus,  1868,  vol.  LXVII.  p.  775).  [This  subject  has  been 
recently  investigated  by  Detmer  (Theorie  des  Wurzeldrucks.  1S77),  by  Boussingaull  (Les  fBiictions 
physiques  des  fenilles,  Agronomie,  VI,  1878),  and  by  Heoslow  (On  the  Atraorption  of  Rain  and  Dew 
by  the  green  parts  of  plants.  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  XVII.  1879).  It  appears  that  leaves,  like  all  other 
parts  of  plants,  will  absorb  water  if  (hey  are  immersed  in  it  long  enough,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  absorption  of  Kater.  either  as  vapour  or  as  liquid,  is  In  any  sense  one  of  their  functions.] 
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above  with  a  lid  in  two  portions,  and  surrounding  the  stem  so  »s  completely  to  cover 
the  earth  in  the  pot.  If  the  soil  is  dry  tbe  plant  withers.  If  a  bell-gla^  b  placed  over 
it  the  plant  revives,  and  again  withers  if  it  is  removed.  This  shows  that  the  withering 
Is  the  result  of  increased,  the  revival  the  result  of  diminished  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  when  the  roots  convey  but  very  little  water  to  the  plant.  If  cut  shoots  are 
allowed  to  wither  and  are  then  suspended  in  air  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour, 
the  leaves  and  younger  intemodes  again  revive,  although  the  whole  shoot  continues 
to  lose  weight  from  evaporation.  Tbia  phenomenon  results  from  the  water  passiiig 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  to  the  younger  withered  parts,  as  must  be  concluded 
from  Prillieux's  experiments'. 

Sect.  3. — Hovements  of  Quea  in  Plants*.  All  growing  cells  of  a  plant,  or 
all  that  are  otherwise  in  a  condition  of  vital  activity,  are  continually  absorbing  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  and  giving  back  in  its  place  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  ceiki  which  contain  chlorophyll  have  in  addition  the  property,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sunlight,  of  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  without,  exhaling  at  the  same 
time  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  oxygen  mixed  with  some  nitrogen.  In  proportion  to 
the  activity  of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  within  the  cells,  the  movements 
of  gases  occasioned  by  them  vary  greatly  in  rapidity.  The  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  takes  place  continuously  and 
in  all  the  cells;  but  the  quantities  concerned  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  large 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  which  is  decomposed  in  the  green  tissues,  and  in  ex- 
change for  which  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  are  exhaled.  Some  idea  of  the  activity 
of  this  last-named  process  is  obtained  by  reflecting  that  about  one-half  the  (dry) 
weight  of  the  plants  consists  of  carbon  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  in  tissues  containing  chlorophyll  under  the 
influence  of  light. 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  permanent  gases,  as  also  is  carbon  dioxide  within  Ihe 
limits  of  the  temperature  of  vegetation,  and  indeed  far  below  it.  Aqueous  vapour, 
on  the  contrary,  is  only  produced  from  water  within  these  limits,  and  under  certain 
conditions  even  returns  to  the  liquid  state.  In  other  respects  aqueous  vapour  be- 
haves just  like  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  reference  to  the  processes  to  be  considered 
here. 

When  the  gases  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  traversing  closed  cell-walls, 
diffusing  themselves  through  the  cell-sap,  or  permeating  or  escaping  from  the 
protoplasm,  chlorophyll-granules,  Ac,  their  motion  is  a  molecular  one  of  diffusion. 
When  they  fill  in  their  elastic  condition  the  intercellular  spaces,  vessels,  cells  destitute 
of  sap,  or  the  large  air-cavities  among  the  tissues,  it  is  a  movement  of  the  whole 
mass  depending  exclusively  on  expansive  force.  The  movements  of  diffusion  tend 
to  bring  about  conditions  of  equilibrium  which  depend  on  the  co^fiicient  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  gas  by  a  particular  cell-fluid,  on  the  composition  of  the  cell-wall, 
&c.  on  temperature,  and  on  the  pressure  of  the  air.  But  these  conditions  are 
continually  varying;  and  the  equilibrium  which  is  ^med  at  is  being  still  more 
continually  disturbed  by  chemical  changes  on  which  depend  the  metamorphosis 

*  Prillieux,  Coraples  Rendus,  1870,  vol,  II.  p.  80. 

'  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Experimental-Phyiioiogie,  p.  843. — Miiller,  Jahrb,  fiir  wias.  Bot. 
vol  VII.  p.  14s- 
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of  substances  in  the  plant,  assimilation,  and  growth;  so  that  a  state  of  rest  can  very 
seldom  occur.  The  ordinary  condition  of  the  gases  which  are  diffused  through  the 
cells  of  plants  is  that  of  movement. 

But  even  the  masses  of  gas  found  in  the  cavities  of  plants  are  not  generally  at 
rest.  By  the  setting  free  or  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  or  oxygen  in  the  cells,  the 
equilibrium  is  disturbed  also  in  the  neighbouring  cavities;  and  changes  in  the 
pressure  of  the  air  or  in  temperature  also  exert  an  influence.  The  fiexions  ^ain 
of  the  stem  and  leaf-stalk  produced  by  the  wind  cause  compressions  and  dilatations  of 
the  gases  which  fill  the  cavities,  and  these  again  give  rise  to  currents  of  gas  in  the 
interior.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  in  the  cavities  varies  greatly  in  proportion 
to  their  size ;  within  the  very  narrow  intercellular  spaces  of  ordinary  parenchyma  the 
motion  is  slow  and  inconsiderable  even  under  considerable  pressure,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rapid  currents  which  are  possible  in  the  large  intercellular  spaces  of  most 
foliage -leaves  and  similar  organs,  or  in  the  wide  air-canals  of  hollow  stems,  or  in  the 
lacuns  of  the  tissue  of  water-plants. 

In  attempting  to  collect  the  most  common  phenomena  into  a  more  definite  arrange- 
ment from  this  general  point  of  view,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  more  important 
points. 

(ii)  Vnicellular  planti,  as  well  as  those  which  consist  merely  of  filaments  or  plates  of 
cells  such  as  occur  in  Algx,  Fungi,  and  Mosses,  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  air  or 
with  the  surrounding  water  which  contains  gas  in  solution.  The  only  essential  condition 
here  is  that  the  gases  shall  be  able  to  enter  and  escape  from  the  cells  by  ditlusion.  If, 
for  example,  a  cell  of  this  kind  containing  chlorophyll  is  placed  in  sunlight,  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  by  it  is  decomposed ;  a  fresh  supply  of  the  gas  is  therefore  continually 
penetrating  into  it  from  without,  because  it  is  prevented  from  saturating  the  cell-sap ; 
oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  constantly  disengaged,  the  cell-sap  receives  more  than 
it  can  contain,  and  gives  off  the  excess  by  outward  diffusion.  Under  these  conditions 
therefore  two  molecular  currents  are  set  up  in  opposite  directions  which  permeate  the 
ceU-wall,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  cell-sap;  and  since  carbonised  products  are  formed  in 
the  cell  at  the  expense  of  the  decomposed  carbon  dioxide,  this  decomposition  is  the 
simultaneous  cause  of  fresh  quantities  of  the  gas  perpetually  diffusing  into  the  cell.  The 
quicker  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  more  quickly  is  it  replaced.  The 
conditions  are  similar  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  when  in  darkness  and  in  cells 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  though  the  chemical  process  is  different;  they  absorb  oxygen 
and  produce  cart>on  dioxide;  only  the  process  is  much  slower  and  less  active.  The 
ceil  acts  as  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  gas  which  is  decomposed  in  it,  ind  as  a 
centre  of  repulsion  for  the  gas  which  is  produced  in  it.  This  rule  holds  good  also  for 
the  individual  cells  of  a  tissue,  only  that  in  thb  case  the  processes  are  more  complicated, 
inasmuch  as  the  diffusion  currents  of  the  gases  do  not  take  place  between  the  cells  and 
an  unlimited  external  volume  of  gas,  but  between  cells  and  cells  on  the  one  hand, 
between  cells  and  internal  air-cavities  of  limited  size  on  the  other  hand. 

{b)  Among  plants  consisting  of  complicated  aggregates  of  cells,  submerged  WaUr- 
piatsti  are  of  peculiar  interest,  because  their  intercellular  spaces  do  not  open  outwardly 
through  numerous  stomata,  but  communicate  with  large  cavities  which  are  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  tissues  by  the  disjunction  of  cells  or  by  the  rupture  of  their  walls.  TTie 
underground  stems  of  Equhrtvm  and  of  many  bog-plants  show  a  similar  structure. 
Uninjured  plants  of  this  kind  are  closed  and  air-tight  outwardly ;  the  gases  which 
collect  in  the  cavities  can  originate  only  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  absorb 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  by  diffusion  from  the  surrounding  water.  These 
gases  cannot  simplydiffuse  through  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  they  undergo  change 
within  them,  and  when  once  collected  in  the  spaces  they  are  still  further  influenced  by 
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the  chemical  processes  that  go  on  in  the  sun-oundipg  tissues.  A  submerged  water-plant, 
for  example,  which  contains  chlorophyll,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  without  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight;  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  disengaged  osygen  collects  in  the 
cavities.  When  it  becomes  dark  this  process  ceases;  the  collected  oxygen  is  now 
absorbed  by  the  fluids  of  the  tissue  and  gradually  transformed  into  carbon  dioxide, 
which  can  again  diffuse  back  into  the  cavities,  but  partially  also  through  the  layers 
of  tissue  into  the  surrounding  water.  This,  as  well  as  the  different  coefficients  of 
diffusion  of  the  gases,  causes  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities  to  have  an  altogether 
different  composition  from  that  iu  solution  in  the  surrounding  water,  .-ind  this  composition 
to  be  subject  to  continual  change.  But  it  is  not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
gas  in  the  cavities  that  is  altered  in  this  way;  the  pressure  is  also  subject  to  variation. 
When  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the  green  tissues  collects  rapidly  in  the  cavities 
under  the  influence  of  bright  light,  the  gas  is  then  subject  to  high  pressure,  and  escapes 
with  force,  injuring  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue.  The  greater  rapidity  of  diffusioa 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  Its  slower  production  in  the  tissue  in  darkness,  do  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  an  increase  of  tension  of  the  gas  to  arise  easily  in  the  cavities  of  the 
plant  when  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  takes  a  more  subordinate  and  secondary  part  in  all 
these  processes.  It  is  indeed  never  absent  from  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities,  but  is 
generally  present  in  large  quantities  in  it,  together  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  It 
is  not  however  subject  to  such  rapid  and  considerable  variations,  being  neither  used  up 
nor  disengaged  in  the  changes  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  food  in  the  tissues. 

(f)  Laitii-planti  differ  from  water-plants  in  that  their  internal  cavities,  when  present', 
communicate  directly  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  stomata.  The  anatomical  con- 
ditions show  at  once  that  these  organs  are  only  the  channels  of  exit  from  the  intercellular 
spaces  which  are  in  connection  with  one  another  through  the  whole  plant ;  and  we  know 
from  experiment  that  these  are  in  their  turn  in  complete  connection  here  and  there 
with  the  cavities  of  the  vessels  and  with  the  wood-cells'.  The  large  air-cavities  which 
are  abundant  even  in  land-plants  (in  hollow  stems,  leaves,  fruits,  &c.),  the  woody  tubes 
(or  vessels)  and  wood-cells,  and  the  usually  extremely  narrow  capillary  intercellular  spaces 
of  the  parenchyma,  form  therefore  a  system  of  cavities  full  of  air  and  in  communication 
with  one  another,  which  are  all  closed  below  at  the  root,  but  which  open  outwardly 
above  in  the  leaves,  intemodes,  &c.,  through  numberless  exiremely  narrow  capillary 
openings. 

What  was  said  in  paragraph  b  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  air  contained 
in  the  cavities  of  water-plants,  applies  in  genera!  also  to  that  of  land-plants;  but  the 
equalising  of  the  difference  in  the  pressure  at  the  various  parts  of  a  large  plant  is 
facilitated  by  the  occurrence  of  vessels,  that  of  the  difference  between  the  internal  and 
external  air  by  the  stomata.  This  equalisation  however  proceeds  in  general  extremely 
slowly,  because  the  stomata,  in  consequence  of  their  small  diameter,  can  allow  only  small 
volumes  of  gas  to  pass  through  them  in  a  short  time.  Notwithstanding  their  unin- 
terrupted connection,  there  may  therefore  be  considerable  differences  of  pressure  and 
great  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  internal  and  external  gas,  as  in  water-plants. 
It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  those  layers  of  tissue  in  which  a  rapid  interchange  of 
gases   is  proceeding  are  covered  with  an  epidermis  containing  a  greater  numt>er  of 

'  Large  Fungi  and  Algx  have  indeed  no  stomata ;  but  their  internal  air  (among  the  byphs)  il 
certainly  in  communication  at  least  in  places  with  the  surrounding  air  by  cavities  among  the  supei- 
ficial  bjiphse.  Tbe  stems  of  Mosses  possess  neither  internal  cavities  nor  stomnta,  white  their  spore- 
capsules  possess  both. 

'  [The  fact  to  which  allosion  has  been  made  on  p.  68a,  that  namely  the  air  in  the  vessels  of  an 
actively  transpiiing  plant  is  at  a  lower  pressure  than  that  o(  the  atmosphere,  proves  tliat  the  cavities 
of  the  vessels  do  not  communicate  with  the  inleccellnlar  spaces.  If  they  did  so  communicate,  such  ■ 
difference  of  pressure  could  not  possibly  arise,] 
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■tomata  ttian  tboie  which  require  a  less  active  interchange  in  consequence  of  slower 
growth  and  atslmilation.  In  addition  to  this,  or^ns  with  a  thin  cuticle  are  better 
adapted  to  bring  about  interchange  of  gas  by  diffusion  than  those  whose  epidermis 
is  provided  with  a  thicker  cuticle  which  hinders  the  difiusion-current.  This  is  clearif 
the  reason  vAtj  roots  require  no  stomata,  rince,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  increase  in 
size  and  their  thin-walled  siightlf  cuticularised  epidermis,  they  can  accomplish  the 
interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  by  diffusion  alone;  while  the  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  thick  cuticle,  require  a  large  number  of  stamala  in  order  rapidly  to 
interchange  large  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  with  as  large  volumes  of  oxygen  in  sunshine. 
Even  flowers  and  rapidly  growing  parasites  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  possess  stomata, 
though  in  smaller  numbers,  because  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  exhale  carbon 
dioxide.  When  the  epidermis  is  replaced  in  the  older  parts  of  stems  and  roots  by  cork- 
periderm,  the  parts  are  not  only  externally  impervious  to  air  (with  the  exception  of 
occasional  fissures)  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  even  the  interchange  of  gas  by  external 
diffusion  practically  ceases.  But  this  case  occurs  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  where  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  form  air-conducting  vessels  and  usually  also  air-conducting  wood- 
cells,  by  means  of  which  an  interchange  of  gas  is  brought  about  internally  with  that 
contained  in  the  parenchyma  enveloped  by  the  cork.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
woody  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers. 

These  considerations  apply  also  to  a  great  extent  to  aqueous  vapour.  The  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  vegetation,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
in  the  production  of  currenti  in  the  plant,  fa  almost  entirely  prevented  by  cork-periderm 
and  bark,  and  at  least  very  rouch  hindered  by  cuticularised  epidermal  cells.  Since  the 
parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  are  covered  with  one  or  other  of  these  epidermal 
structures,  evaporation  can  in  general  only  take  place  to  a  subsidiary  extent  from  their 
surface;  the  greater  part  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  these  parts  of  the  plant  lose  is 
evidently  given  off  from  the  moist  cell-walls  in  the  interior  of  tbe  tissue  where  they 
adjoin  intercellular  spaces  and  larger  air-cavities.  If  these  spaces  arc  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour,  evaporation  ceases ;  but  if  the  external  air  is  comparatively  dry  the 
vapour  escapes  through  the  stomata,  and  evaporation  into  the  intercellular  spaces  re- 
commences. If  the  transpiring  tissue  is  heated,  as  by  sunshine,  the  formation  of  vapour 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  interior,  and  the  greater  tension  of  the  vapour  causes  its 
more  rapid  passage  through  the  intercellular  places  and  stomata. 

The  surfaces  of  the  organs  of  plants  which  are  constantly  in  contact  with  water 
cannot  exhale  aqueous  vapour  through  such  fine  openings  as  the  stomata  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  temperature ;  stomata  are  therefore  wanting  in  submerged  plants, 
or  occur  only  occasionally.  The  leaves,  for  instance,  of  Water-Lilies,  which  float  on 
the  water,  are  especially  instructive  in  this  respect;  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the 
water  they  have  no  stomata  or  very  few,  on  the  upper  side  exposed  to  the  air  a  large 
number.  This  is  the  more  striking  since  leaves  entirely  exposed  to  the  air  have  generally 
a  larger  number  of  stomata  00  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side^  where  they  ait  some- 
time* entirely  wanting. 
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Sect.  4. — The  Elementary  Constituents  of  the  Food  of  Flimts '.  If  we 
dr^  at  a  temperature  of  100°  or  iio°C  any  fresh  vegetable  structure  so  as  to  expel  all 
the  water  which  it  contains,  a  friable  residue  will  be  left  which  no  longer  loses  weight. 
In  ripe  seeds  this  usually  amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  weight;  in  seedlings  after  the 
supply  of  reserve- material  has  been  consumed,  to  generally  less  than  ^,  incrcasii^ 
in  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation  to  -I-  or  ^;  in  submerged  water-plants  and 
Fungi  it  often  amounts  to  less  than  -fy,  and  sometimes  even  to  only  ^.  These 
proportions,  which  are  only  roughly  estimated,  vary  within  wide  limits  according  to 
the  nature  and  age  of  the  plant  and  of  the  particular  organ. 

If  the  dried  residue  of  the  plant  is  further  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  by  hi  the  greater  part  of  it  is  consumed  and  disappears  in 
the  form  of  products  of  combustion,  chiefly  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapour. 
The  residue  which  now  remains  behind,  usually  a  fine  white  powder,  is  the  AtA, 
constituting  generally  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  dried  substance,  a  proportion 
which  is  again  subject  to  great  variations  with  the  specific  nature  of  the  plant  and 
the  kind  and  age  of  the  particular  organ. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  combustible  part  of  the  dried  substance  shows  that  it 
consists  in  all  plants  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur;  the 
latter  remains  behind  after  combustion  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combination 
with  the  bases  of  the  ash. 

In  the  ash  are  invariably  found  in  addition  Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium, 
Iron,  and  Phosphorus,  and  generally  Sodium  (Lithium?),  Manganese,  Silicon,  and 
Chlorine;  in  marine  plants  also  Iodine  and  Bromine.  With  these  constituents 
there  are  sometimes  associated,  in  rare  cases  and  under  special  circumstances, 
very  small  quantities  of  Aluminium,  Copper,  Zinc,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Strontium,  and 
Barium.  The  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  Ruorine  in  plants  is  also 
inferred  from  the  presence  of  calcium  fluoride  in  the  bones  of  animals  which  obtain 
the  whole  of  their  food  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants. 


'  For  a  preliminary  acqnaintflnce  with  the  Tery  copious  literatore,  my  Handbuch  der  Eiperi- 
mental-Phyiiologie  (Sects.  5  and  6)  will  be  sufficient.  A  study  of  Th.  de  Saossure's  Recheiches 
chuniques  sur  la  vigelation,  Paris  1804,  is  ako  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  an 
independent  judgment  for  himself.  A  detailed  description  of  the  theory  of  nutrition  is  contained  in, 
among  other  worki,  Mayer's  Lehrbruch  der  AgricHllurchemie,  i8?6.  A  variety  of  fundamental 
researcbet  will  also  be  found  b  Boussingault's  Agrotiomie  et  Physiologic  vigiuit.  E.  WoliTi 
Aschenanalyse  fiir  landwirthschartliche  Piod.  &c.,  Berlin  1S71,  is  also  very  valuable;  as  well  a* 
his  Vegetationsveisuche  m  wasserigeu  Losangen  ihret  Niihrsloffe  (HoheDbeimer  Jubilaamsschrift, 
186]). 
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It  is  self-evident  that  we  have  only  to  consider  as  elementary  food-substances 
those  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  process  of  nutrition ;  while  those  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  plant  is  proved  by  analysis,  but  which  may  also  be  absent 
without  its  nutrition  being  impaired,  may  be  considered  as  accidental  admixtures. 

Of  the  first  importance  among  the  indispensable  food-materials  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  combustible  substance  which  are  present  in  all  plants  without 
exception,  viz.  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur ;  because  they  are 
included  in  the  chemical  formula  of  cellulose  or  of  the  albuminoids  which  con- 
stitute protoplasm,  and  because  therefore  without  these  substances  the  plant-cell 
itself  could  not  exist.  It  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  invariable  presence  of 
Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  and  Phosphorus  in  plants,  that  they  are 
indispensable  constituents  of  their  food,  and  still  more  from  the  fact  established 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  all  plants  hitherto  ex- 
amined for  this  purpose  is  impossible  or  abnormal  if  any  one  of  these  elements  is 
wanting.  In  the  case  of  Sodium,  Manganese,  and  Silicon  this  has  not  yet  l>een 
proved ;  it  would  appear  rather  that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  chemical 
process  of  nutrition.  That  Chlorine  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum  has  been  shown  by  Nobbe'.  Whether  Iodine  and  Bromine 
play  the  part  of  true  food-materials  in  the  marine  plants  in  which  they  are  found 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  these  two  elements  may,  from  the  mode  of  their 
occurrence,  be  for  the  present  neglected  as  unimportant  in  this  respect. 

In  the  more  general  considerations  as  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  we  have  there- 
fore chiefly  to  do  with  the  following  elements : — 

Carbon,  Hydr(^en,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Sulphur; 
Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron; 
Phosphorus,  Chlorine ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  under  certain  circumstances.  Sodium  and  Silicon. 

The  physiological  importance  of  these  elementary  subsunces  is  however  very 
difierenL  Those  placed  in  the  first  line  compose,  as  already  mentioned,  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  plant;  they  mainly  form  the  organised  and  organisable 
part  of  the  plant  and  of  every  individual  cell ;  their  importance  therefore  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  furnish  the  chief  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  The 
constituents  of  the  ash,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  less  importance  in  ttiis  respect, 
if  only  in  consequence  of  their  much  smaller  quantity;  they  appear  to  promote 
chemical  decompositions  and  combinations  in  plants,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
&r  more  abundant  combustible  principles  are  constructed  out  of  the  first-named  five 
elements. 

Carbon  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  every  organic  compound  in  varying  proportion; 
usually  about  one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  dried  substance  of  the  plant  consists 
of  this  element  If  the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  annually  produced 
is  taken  into  account,  the  fact  becomes  the  more  remarkable  that  this  enormous 
quantity  of  carbon  is  derived  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  of  which 
it  forms  on  the  averse  only  about  004  per  cent.  It  is  only  the  cells  which  contain 
chlorophyll — and  these  only  under  the  influence  of  sunlight — that  have  the  power  of 

'  lAndwirthscbftlUiche  Versnchutatiociea,  vol.  VII,  iS6f. 
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decomposing  the  carbon  dioxide  taken  up  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  setting 
free  an  equal  volume  of  osygen,  in  order  to  produce  organic  compounds  out  of 
the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  or  in  other  words  to  assimilate.  It  is 
very  probable  that  under  these  circumstances  carbon  dioxide  loses  only  one-half  its 
oxygen,  while  the  other  half  of  the  oxygen  which  is  exhaled  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  water. 

The  fact  is  unquestionable — partly  established  by  direct  researches  on  vege- 
tation, partly  inferred  from  the  circumstances  under  which  many  plants  live  in  a 
natural  condition — that  most  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  {e.g.  our  cereal  crops, 
Beans,  Tobacco,  Sunflower,  many  saxicolous  Lichens,  Algae,  and  other  water  plants) 
obtain  the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide',  and  require  for  their  nutrition  no  other  compound  of  carbon  from 
vrithout.  But  there  are  also  plants  which  possess  no  chlorophyll  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  means  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  is  wanting ;  these  must  absorb  the 
carbon  necessary  for  their  constitution  in  the  form  of  other  compounds.  But  since 
plants  destitute  of  chlorophyll  are  either  parasites  or  saprophytes,  they  absorb  their 
carbon  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  which  have  been  produced  by  other 
plants  that  contain  chlorophyll.  Parasites  draw  these  products  of  assimilation 
directly  from  their  hosts,  while  saprophytes  (as  Ntoltia  Nidut-avtt,  Epipogium 
Gmtlim,  Corallorhiza  irmata,  Monolropa,  many  Fungi,  &c.)  make  use  for  the 
same  purpose  of  the  materials  of  other  plants  which  are  already  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  Even  the  food  of  Fungi  which  are  parasitic  in  and  on  animals 
is  derived  from  the  products  of  assimilation  of  plants  containing  chlorophyll, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  dependent  on  them  for  its  nutrition. 
The  compound  of  carbon  originally  present  on  the  earth  is  the  dioxide,  and  the 
only  abundantly  active  cause  of  its  decomposition  and  of  the  combination  of 
carbon  with  the  elements  of  water  is  the  cell  containing  chlorophyll.  Hence  all 
compounds  of  carbon  of  this  kind,  whether  found  in  plants  or  in  animals  or  in 
the  products  of  their  decomposition,  are  derived  directly  or  indirecdy  from  the 
organs  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll. 

Hydrogen  is  present,  equally  with  carbon,  in  every  organic  compound ;  in 
consequence  however  of  the  smallness  of  its  combining  equivalent,  it  falls  far 
below  it  as  a  percentage  constituent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  substance  of 
plants.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  hydrogen  of  the  plant  is  probably 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight.  It  probably  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbonic 
oxide  (CO)  simultaneously  presented  to  it  by  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide*. 

■  [From  th«  researches  o(  Moll  U  appears  that  the  roots  tsJce  no  part  in  supplying  the  plant 
with  carbonic  dioxide  (Moll,  Die  Herkuaft  des  Kohleastofls  der  PfUnzen,  Arb,  d.  hot.  Imt.  in 
Wiinbnrg.  n.  I.  1878).] 

*  [The  abstract  of  Adolph  Baeyet's  paper  on  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Life  in  Joum,  Chem. 
Soc.  1871,  pp.  331-341,  shoold  be  consulted.  It  is  shown  to  be  probable  that  chlorophyll  fixes 
carbon  oxide  just  as  hxmoglobin  does.  When  sunlight  falls  upon  chlorophyll  which  is  surrounded 
by  cailioo  dioxide,  that  compound  seemt  to  tuffer  the  same  dissociation  as  at  high  temperatures, 
oxygen  is  liberated  and  carbon  oxide  remains  combined  with  the  chlorophyll.  The  simplest  redaction 
of  carbonic  oxide  is  to  formic  aldehyde  1  it  need  only  talie  up  hydrogen,  CU  4- H,  i^  COH, ,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  cell-contents,  just  as  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (which  Butlerow  has  shown  to  be 
the  case),  the  aldehyde  is  tiBOsfonned  into  sngai.] 
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Only  a  very  smaU  portion  of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  nitrogenous  vegeuble 
substances  can  be  supplied  to  the  plant  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Oxygen  is  always  ptesent  in  organic  compounds  in  smaUer  quantities  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  oxidise  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  present  in  them  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  because  organic  compounds  are  produced  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  with  the  elimination  of  a  part  of  their  oxygen.  The  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  vegetable  substances  is  moreover  very  variable;  and  some  even  contain 
none  at  all  of  this  element.  But  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  forms,  next  to  carbon, 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  substance.  Oxygen  is  intro- 
duced into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxy-salts,  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  element ;  while  extraordinarily  Urge  quantities  of  oxygen 
are  set  free  into  the  air  by  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the  green  organs.  All  the 
other  organs  of  the  plant  also  absorb  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  thus  slowly  re- 
produce carbon  dioxide  and  water  at  the  expense  of  the  assimilated  substances. 
Together  with  the  process  of  deoxidation  which  is  very  active  in  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  another  process  of  oxidation  is  proceeding  comparable  to  that  of  the 
respiration  of  animals,  but  not  generally  very  active,  by  which  a  part  of  the  assimi- 
lated substance  is  again  decomposed. 

Nitrogen,  an  essential  constituent  of  the  albuminoids  which  form  protoplasm,  of 
vegeuble  alkaloids,  and  of  asparagine,  always  forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  substance  of  plants, — oflen  less  than  i,  seldom  more  than 
3  p.  c.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  chemical  compounds  just  mentioned  is 
obtained  from  compounds  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid';  parasites  and  saprophytes 
perhaps  also  absorb  organic  nitrogen-compounds  from  without.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  certain  from  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  vegetation,  especially  chose  of 
Boussingault,  that  plants  have  no  power  of  using  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  production  of  their  nitrogenous  compounds  *.  If  plants  are  artificially  sup- 
plied with  all  other  food-materials,  but  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  them  to  absorb 
atrmionia  or  compounds  of  nitric  acid  as  their  source  of  nitrogen,  no  increase  takes 
place  of  the  albuminoids  or  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally,  although  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  command  of  the  plant  in  such  great  quantities, 
filling  up  the  intercellular  spaces  and  diffusing  through  the  fluids  of  the  tissue  *. 

Sulphur,  a  constituent  of  albuminoids,  of  allyl,  and  of  the  essential  oil  of 
mustard,  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  chiefly 

*  [Although  plaots  coDtftining  chlorophyll  amally  absorb  tbeir  Ditrogen  in  tbefonuofunmoaia 
01  Ditntcs,  they  can  neverthelcu  absorb  it  also  in  the  form  of  oieanic  compounds  snch  is  una, 
lencin.  tyrosin,  creatin,  bippuric  acid,  and  similar  bodies ;  they  cannot  absorb  it  in  the  fonn  of 
alkaloidi.] 

'  [The  important  researches  of  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pngh  mi  the  source*  of  the  nitrogen  of 
vegetation  (Phil.  Trans.  1G61,  pt  i,  and  Joum.  Cbem.  Soc  1863,  p.  100)  should  be  carefully  Etndied 
on  this  point.] 

'  [Adolf  Mayer  has  recently  earned  out  a  cumber  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  the 
aerial  puts  td"  plants  have  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  or  not.  PreveDting  access  of  ammonia 
tbrongh  the  roots,  be  sabject«l  the  leaves  to  the  mfluence  of  ammonium  carbonate  both  in  the 
gaseous  and  dissolved  stale,  and  found  that  it  was  absorbed  in  appreciable  quantities,  althoogb 
the  plants  did  not  appear  (o  thrive  when  access  of  ammonia  through  the  roots  was  entirely 
prevented.  Similar  resntts  have  also  been  obtained  by  T.  Schlcesing  (tee  Comptes  Rendm,  vol. 
LXXVlll,  p.  1700).] 
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(oT  perhaps  always)  of  calcium  sulphate.  This  salt  is  probabi)',  as  Holzner  first 
pointed  out ',  decomposed  by  the  osalic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  plant  itself,  and 
the  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  is  thus  fonned,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  parts  with  its 
sulphur  to  form  the  organic  compounds  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Irtm^  (often  accompanied  by  very  variable  quantities  of  Manganese)  is  indis* 
pensable  for  the  production  of  the  green  colouring  substance  of  chlorophyll,  as  is 
shown  by  experiments  on  vegetaUon ;  and  since  the  green  org^ms  which  contain 
chlorophyll  form  organic  substances  out  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  the 
importance  of  this  element  for  the  life  of  the  plant  is  very  evident,  although 
extraordinarily  small  quantities  of  it  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate  or  of  some  other 
compound.  If  larger  quantities  of  solutions  of  iron  become  distributed  through 
the  tissues,  the  cells  quickly  die.  Although  small  quantities  of  iron  are  essential 
for  producing  the  green  colour  of  chlorophyll,  it  is  nevertheless  uncertain  whether 
the  green  colouring  substance  itself  cont^uns  iron  as  an  integral  constituent  of  its 
chemical  formula'. 

Potassium  is  as  essential  for  the  assimilating  activity  of  chlorophyll  as  iron  for 
its  production.  Nobbe*  has  recently  shown  that  if  food-materials  otherwise  com- 
plete but  possessing  no  potassium  are  supplied  to  plants  (as  Buckwheat),  they 
behave  as  if  they  were  absorbing  only  pure  water  instead  of  the  solution  of  food- 
material.  They  do  not  assimilate  and  show  no  increase  in  weight,  because  no 
starch  can  be  formed  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  without  the  assistance  of 
potassium.  The  chloride  is  the  most  efficacious  form  in  which  potassium  can 
be  offered  to  Buckwheat ;  the  nitrate  comes  next  to  it  If  the  potassium  is  olTered 
only  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  phosphate,  a  very  evident  sickliness  is  apparent 
sooner  or  later,  which  results  from  the  starch  which  is  formed  in  the  grains  of  chloro- 
phyll not  passing  into  the  growing  organs  and  thus  becoming  av^lable  for  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Sodium  and  Lithium  cannot  replace  potassiimi  physiologically,  be- 
cause the  former  is  simply  useless  to  the  plant,  while  the  presence  of  the  latter  in 
the  celt-sap  is  injurious  to  the  tissues. 

Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Sodium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium  have,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  no  definite  relation  to  special  physiological  purposes.  The  constant  occur- 
rence however  of  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  company  with  albuminoids,  as 
well  as  of  potassium  salts  in  organs  containing  starch  and  sugar,  points  towards 
definite  relations  which  they  may  possess  to  those  chemical  processes  that  imme- 
diately precede  the  processes  of  construction  in  plants.  A  large  part  of  the  calcium 
taken  up  by  plants  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and 
remains  inactive.  The  importance  of  calcium  must  therefore  be  sought  partly  in 
its  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  in   the  absorption   of 

'  Holiner,  Ueber  die  Bedenhmg  do  axalsaaren  KalkM,  Flora,  i86y.— Hilgers,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiis, 
Bot,  vol.  VI.  p.  I. 

■  Foi  special  pioof  o(  the  importance  of  iroD  see  1117  Handbuch  der  EiperimeDlal-Phyriologic, 
p.  i4». 

'  [On  the  chemical  compo»ition  of  chlorophyll,  see  i'^ra.'\ 

*  Nobbe,  Schroder,  and  Erdmann,  Ucber  die  Orgmische  Leislung  des  Kaliums  in  der  Pdaaie ; 
Cbetnnilz,  1S71. 
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food-material,  and  partlj'  in  its  fixing  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  poisonous  to  the 
plant,  and  rendering  it  hannless.  The  elements  just  named  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  when  they  are  offered  to  it  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  or 
chlorides. 

Silicon  finally  is  taken  up  by  a  very  large  number  of  plants  in  the  form  of  a 
very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  silicic  acid ;  by  some  in  larger  quantities  than  all  the 
other  constituents  of  the  ash.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  insoluble  state  within  the  cell-walls,  and  remains  behind  after  the  destruction 
of  its  organic  substance  together  with  calcium  (magnesium  and  potassium?)  as  a 
skeleton  possessing  the  structure  of  the  cell-wall.  In  land-plants  it  accumulates 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  tissues  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cuticularised  walls  of  the  epidermis.  In  Diatoms,  the  cell-wall  of  which 
is  veiy  strongly  silicified,  this  arrangement  of  course  does  not  exist.  Since  it  is 
possible  to  cause,  by  artificial  feeding,  plants  which  usually  contain  abundance  of 
silica  (like  Maize)  to  grow  almost  entirely  without  it,  and  without  any  obvious 
departure  from  their  normal  structure,  silicic  add  appears  to  be  of  very  subor- 
dinate importance  for  the  chemical  and  organic  processes;  and  its  deposition  in 
the  cell-walls  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  until  they  are  already  fiiUy 
developed. 

The  compounds  serving  as  food-material  must  be  subject  within  the  tissues  to  pro- 
gressive changes  of  position  in  addition  to  and  in  consequence  of  their  chemical  trans- 
formattons.  The  equilibrium  of  dilFusion  is  disturbed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  salt ; 
immediately  round  the  spot  where  this  takes  place  the  Ruid  of  the  tissue  contains  fewer 
molecules  of  the  compound;  and  the  more  distant  molecules  of  the  same  salt  in  a 
slate  of  solution  move  therefore  towards  the  spot  where  they  are  wanted.  Every  cell 
therefore  which  decomposes  any  particular  salt  acts  as  a  centre  of  attraction  upon  the 
Quids  of  the  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  the  salt  in  question  is  drawn  towards  this 
centre.  But  thb  process  does  not  affect  any  other  salt  dissolved  in  the  same  fluid. 
If,  for  example,  calcium  sulphate  is  decomposed  in  a  cell  and  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
formed,  this  itself  supplies  a  cause  for  the  more  distant  molecules  of  sulphate  to  be 
drawn  towards  that  cell ;  but  it  affords  no  reason  for  the  molecules  of  potassium  nitrate 
which  are  also  present  to  move  in  the  same  direction.  Every  substance  dissolved  in 
the  cell-sap  is  set  in  motion  only  in  so  far  as  the  equilibrium  of  diffusion  and  the  uniform 
distribution  of  its  own  molecules  is  disturbed.  It  follows  therefore  clearly  that  there 
can  be  in  general  no  such  thing  as  a  continuous  uniform  motion  of  a  so-called  '  nutritive 
sap.'  It  is  only  when  a  number  of  compounds  which  supply  food-material  are  taken  up 
at  one  spot  such  as  the  root,  and  are  decomposed  at  another  spot  such  as  the  buds  or 
green  leaves,  that  the  direction  of  movement  is  nearly  the  same  for  all ;  but  even  in  thb 
case  the  rapidity  with  which  the  molecules  of  each  particular  salt  move  will  vary,  because 
this  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  consumption  at  the  point  towards  which  the  movement 
is  directed,  and  on  the  special  rate  of  difliision  of  each  compound.  It  is  only  when  some 
external  pressure  drives  the  whole  of  the  cell-sap  in  one  direction  that  the  motion  of 
different  substances  Is  uniform,  provided  that  the  fluid  moves  in  open  channels  such  as 
the  laticiferous  vessels  or  sieve-tubes ;  but  if  the  pressure  causes  filtration  through  closed 
cell-walls,  then  the  molecules  of  different  salts  are  urged  forward  with  a  diiterent  speed, 
because  the  rapidity  of  filtration  of  different  solutions  varies  with  their  composition  and 
degree  of  concentration. 

The  same  principles  hold  good  also  for  the  absorption  of  combinations  of  food- 
material  from  without  into  the  absorbing  organ.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
previous  paragraph  how  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  cell  containing  chloro- 
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phyll  induces  new  quantities  of  the  dioxide  at  once  to  enter  this  cell,  whether  the  gas 
be  at  the  time  dissolved  in  water  or  present  in  the  atmosphere.  If  no  carbon  dioxide 
were  decomposed  in  the  cell,  its  contents  would  become  saturated  with  the  gas  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  and  the  temperature,  and  every  cause  for  further  motioa 
would  be  removed.  But  the  decomposition  is  coostantly  providing  more  space  for  the 
entrance  of  fresh  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  this  gas,  although  present  in  such 
small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  collects  here  and  supplies  the  materia!  for  the  pro- 
duction of  compact  masses  of  carbon-compounds. 

A  water-plant  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  surrounding 
water.  The  external  water  and  the  internal  cell-sap  are  in  continuous  connection 
through  the  fluid  saturating  the  cell-waiis.  If  the  chemical  processes  within  the  plant 
are  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  an  equilibrium  of  diffusion  will  tend  to  become  established 
between  the  external  and  internal  fiuid  according  to  the  prevailing  conditious.  But 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  interior  are  continually  disturbing  this  equilibrium,  and 
molecules  of  the  salts  which  are  being  decomposed  are  continually  streaming  from 
without  to  the  places  in  the  interior  where  they  are  to  be  used.  If  molecules  of 
calcium  phosphate  are  even  very  sparingly  distributed  through  the  surrounding  water, 
a  dense  accumulation  will  gradually  arise  in  the  plant,  not  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  of 
some  other  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  calcium,  because  the  molecular  equi' 
librium  is  being  continually  disturbed  by  the  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  calcium,  that  is,  by  the  chemical  change.  If  the  calcium  phosphate  remained 
as  such  within  the  plant,  the  movement  would  cease  so  soon  as  the  equilibrium  of 
diffusion  was  established.  It  wil!  be  at  once  clear  from  a  consideration  of  these 
facts  that  the  accumulation  of  certain  substances  in  the  interior  of  plants  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  whether  the  compound  of  them  which  is  present  in  the  surrounding 
water  is  decomposed  in  the  plant;  that  moreover  the  constituents  of  the  different 
compounds  must  accumulate  in  the  plant  in  different  quantities  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  compounds  are  decomposed ;  and  that  finally  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  substances  in  question  within  the  plant  need  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  substances  present  in  the  surrounding  water.  Substances  which  are  present  in  the 
water  in  the  form  of  extremely  dilute  solutions  occur  in  the  plant  in  great  quantities; 
while  others  which  are  abundant  in  the  water  are  much  less  so  in  the  plant.  Thus, 
for  instance,  marine  plants  take  up  a  much  larger  quantity  of  potassium  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sodium  than  corresponds  to  the  composition  of  sea-water ;  again,  species 
of  Fucui  collect  considerable  quantities  of  iodine  which  is  present  in  sea-water  only 
in  extremely  small  quantities.  Since  moreover  different  plants  decompose  the  same 
compounds  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  it  is  obvious  that  different  plants  which 
draw  their  food-materials  from  the  same  water  must  exhibit  an  entirely  different  com- 
position of  their  ash. 

The  processes  are  more  complicated  when  a  land-plant  has  to  take  up  the  saline 
compounds  of  its  food-material  from  the  soil  which  contains  but  little  water.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  land-plants  thrive  in  soil  which  usually  contains  a  quantity 
of  water  much  below  Its  full  capacity  of  absorption,  its  pores  being  almost  entirely 
filled  with  air.  The  small  quantity  of  water  present  adheres  completely  to  the  minute 
particles  of  soil,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  flow  away ;  and  this  adherent  water 
covers  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  fine  stratum.  The  roots 
can  only  absorb  this  water  when  they  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  particles 
of  soil ;  hence  plants  freshly  planted  wither  even  in  moderately  moist  ground  until  a 
sufhcicntly  large  number  of  particles  of  earth  become  attached  by  means  of  new  root- 
hairs  to  the  newly-formed  rootlets.  At  these  points  of  intimate  connection  between 
the  root-hairs  and  the  soil  the  adhering  water  of  the  latter  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  cell-sap  of  the  root  by  means  of  the  water  saturating  the  cell-walls  of  the  root- 
hairs.  In  this  manner  it  is  pos^ble  for  the  root  to  absorb  the  water  of  the  soil ;  as 
this  water  enters  at  the  points  of  contact,  the  equilibrium  of  the  strata  of  water  that 
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cover  coDtiguous  particles  of  earth  ia  disturbed,  and  tbe  water  of  the  soil  retained  by 
capillary  attraction  is  set  in  motion  towards  tliese  points  of  contact.  This  process 
spreads  ceotrifugally  from  every  root,  and  thus  gradually  makes  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  soil  subserve  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  If  salts,  such  as  calcium 
sulphate,  are  present  in  solution  in  the  enveloping  strata  of  water,  these  salts  follow 
the  movements  of  tbe  water,  and  finally  enter  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  root- 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  food-material,  especially  compounds  of  ammonia,  po- 
tassium, and  phosphoric  acid,  occur  in  the  ground  in  a  fixed  condition,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  aktarhrd;  they  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  soil  even  by  very  large 
quantities  of  water;  the  roots  nevertheless  take  them  up  out  of  it  with  ease.  It  may 
be  supposed  in  these  cases  that  these  food-materials  occur  as  an  extremely  Gue  coating 
over  the  particles  of  soil,  aud  can  therefore  only  be  taken  up  at  tbe  points  of  contact 
of  the  root'bairs  with  these  particles;  and  they  are  there  rendered  soluble  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the  roots.  This  action  of  the  root  is  limited  to  the  points 
of  contact ;  only  those  particles  of  substance  which  come  directly  into  contact  with 
the  root-hairs  are  dissolved  and  absorbed.  But  since  the  number  and  length  of  the 
roots  is  very  considerable  in  all  growing  land-plants,  and  since  also  they  are  continually 
lengthening  and  forming  new  root-hairs,  the  root-system  comes  gradually  into  contact 
with  innumerable  particles  of  earth,  and  can  thus  take  up  the  necessary  quantity  of  the 
substance  in  question.  This  power  of  the  roots  of  taking  up,  by  means  of  the  acid  sap 
which  permeates  the  walls  of  even  their  superficial  cells,  substances  which  are  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  presents  itself  in  an  extremely  evident  manner,  as  I  was  the  lirst  to  show, 
when  polished  plates  of  marble,  dolomite,  or  osteolite  (calcium  phosphate)  are  covered 
with  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  seeds  are  then  sown  in  the  sand.  The  roots 
which  strike  downwards  soon  meet  the  polished  surface  of  the  mineral  and  grow  upon 
and  in  close  contact  with  it.  After  a  few  days  an  impression  of  the  root-system  is  found 
corroded  in  rough  lines  on  the  smooth  surface;  every  root  has  dissolved  at  the  points  of 
contact  a  small  portion  of  tbe  mineral  by  means  of  the  acid  water  which  permeates  its 
outer  cell-walls'. 

In  taking  up  those  constituents  of  the  soil  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  the 
solution  is  therefore  first  of  ail  accomplished  by  the  plant  itself;  and  it  is  at  the  point 
where  solution  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  tbe  root  that  absorption  inwards  is  also 
effected  by  endosmose.  But  In  spite  of  this  complication  the  same  principles  hold 
good  for  the  absorption  of  material  fi^m  the  soil  as  have  been  explained  in  tbe  case 
of  absorption  from  a  solution.  Here  also  it  U  the  consumption,  the  decomposition 
of  the  compounds  in  the  plant,  that  regulates  the  absorption  of  the  material.  The 
quantitative  composition  of  the  ash  has  therefore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  soil; 
and  the  ash  of  plants  of  different  kinds  growing  side  by  side  and  deriving  their  nutri- 
ment from  the  same  soil  may  be  altogether  different '.  But  the  composition  of  the 
soil  is  important  to  the  plant  in  a  secondary  degree;  since  plants  of  the  same  kind,  if 
they  grow  for  example  on  a  soil  rich  in  lime,  will  take  up  a  greater  quantity  of  lime 
than  if  the  soil  contained  but  little  of  it.  This  is  obviously  not  m  contradiction  to  the 
principle  laid  down,  but  only  shows  that  the  decomposition  of  a  salt  in  the  plant  will 
take  place  more  largely  the  more  easily  it  is  enabled  to  take  it  up. 


■  For  ■  more  detailed  Kccaanl  see  the  Handbook  of  Experimental  Fhy^ology,  1865,  p. 
1S9. 

'  [Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  long  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  ue  of  especial  value. 
(See  Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  VUI.  p.  496  tt  uq.,  18^7 ;  Jouni.  Chem,  Soc.  vol.  X,  p.  1,  1857 ; 
Report  Brit.  Assoc.  1S61  and  1S67.)  Their  latest  publication,  'Report  of  Experiments  on  the  grovrth 
of  Barley  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land '  (Joura.  Roy.  Agtic.  Soc.,  second  series, 
vol.  IX)  contains  much  information  as  to  the  power  possessed  by  plants  of  extracting  difTerent 
substances  from  the  soil.] 
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Sect.  5. — ABBimilatioa  and  Uetastasu  (StofTwechsel) '.  The  food-materials 
absorbed  bj  the  plant  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  compounds  of  oxygen  cont^ning 
the  highest  possible  proportion  of  that  element.  The  assimilated  substances,  on 
the  contrary,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  dried  substance  contain  but 
little  oxygen,  some  even  none  at  all.  It  follows  from  this  that  assimilation  must 
be  a  process  of  deoxidation.  The  transformation  of  food-materials  containing  a 
large  proportion  Into  the  substance  of  plants  containing  but  little  oxygen  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by  elimination  of  that  element ;  and  since  we  already 
know  that  this  takes  place  only  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sunlight,  we  have  at  once  the  locality,  the  conditions,  and  the  lime  of 
the  assimilation  thus  determined.  No  organs  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll 
can  assimilate ;  and  in  the  dark  or  when  the  amount  of  light  is  small,  even  those 
assimilating  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll  lose  the  power  of  producing  organic 
substances  out  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  with  the  assistance  of  other  food- 
materials, — a  process  to  which  we  shall  henceforward  exclusively  apply  the  term 
Assimilaii'ofi. 

The  products  of  assimilation  of  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  may  undergo 
various  kinds  of  chemical  metamorphosis  either  in  these  cells  themselves  or  after 
passing  into  other  organs ;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  processes  may  be  distin- 
guished from  assimilation  as  Meitu/asis,  It  is  important  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  the 
difference  between  these  two  processes,  both  in  respect  to  their  external  conditions 
and  to  their  results,  the  foUowing  being  the  chief  points: — (i)  Assimilation  takes 
place  only  in  those  organs  that  contain  chlorophyll ;  metastasis  in  all  alike,  (a) 
Assimilation  occurs  only  under  the  influepce  of  light ;  metastasis  equally  well  in  the 
dark.  (3)  Assimilation  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen;  metastasis  is  usually  connected  with  the  absorption  of  small 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide. 
(4)  Assimilation  increases  the  dry  weight  of  a  plant ;  metastasis  only  alters  the 
nature  of  the  assimilated  materials,  and  these  usually  suffer  a  diminution  of  their 
mass,  the  destruction  of  a  part. of  the  assimilated  organic  compounds  being  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide 
necessary  for  metastasis.  (5)  The  increase  in  weight  of  a  plant  which  contains 
chlorophyU  depends  on  the  accession  of  assimilated  substance  in  the  organs  that 
contain  the  chlorophyll  being  greater  during  the  time  that  they  are  exposed  to 
light  than  the  loss  in  the  dry  weight  connected  with  the  exhalation  of  carbon 
dioxide  accompanying  metastasis  in  all  the  organs  and  at  all  times  of  vegetation. 
(6)  Organs  containing  no  chlorophyU  and  plants  entirely  destitute  of  it  (parasites  and 
saprophytes)  do  not  assimilate  but  absorb  substances  already  assimilated ;  no  pro- 
cess takes  place  in  them  except  metastasis;  and  since  this  is  associated  with  in- 
halation  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide,  they  decrease  the  entire  store 
of  assimilated  substances. 

Growth,  (".  e.  the  formation  and  enlargement  of  cells,  always  takes  place  at 
the  expense  of  substances  already  assimilated;  and  these  therefore  must  be  subject 
to  continual  chemical  change. 
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Growth  is  only  possible  as  a  result  of  assimilation;  but  the  two  processes 
do  not  usually  concur  either  in  time  or  locality.  The  assimilated  substances  may 
remain  in  the  plant  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  without  becoming  employed  in 
the  growth  of  cell- walls  or  in  the  production  of  protoplasmic  substances 
(protoplasm  or  chlorophyll -gran  ules) ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  termed  Reserve- 
materials.  Every  cell,  tissue,  or  organ  in  which  assimilated  substances  are  stored 
up  for  subsequent  use  is  called  a  Reservoir  of  Reserve-malerial.  The  assimilating 
cell  may  itself  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  reserve-material  (as  unicellular  Algs  or  the 
leaves  of  evergreen  plants) ;  but  usually  a  physiological  division  of  labour  is 
effected  in  the  plant  of  such  a  tiature  as  to  transfer  the  products  of  assimi- 
lation from  the  organs  that  cont^n  chlorophyll  to  other  organs  or  masses  of 
tissue  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  resen'e-material  and  give  it  up  to  the 
parts  destined  for  die  fonnation  of  new  organs  (buds,  the  rudiments  of  roots,  or 
cambium).  In  Mosses,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  woody  Phanerogams,  the  tissue 
of  the  stem  is  usually  also  the  reservoir  for  this  purpose ;  in  perennial  herbs  and 
shrubs  it  is  more  often  the  persistent  bulbs,  tutiers,  and  rhizomes  that  perform 
this  function.  The  spores  of  Cryptogams  which  have  the  power  of  germination 
always  contain  a  small  quantity  of  reserve-material,  at  the  expense  of  which  the 
first  processes  of  germination  take  place ;  in  Rhizocarpeae  and  Ligulalie  the  whole 
of  the  prothallium  and  embryo  is  produced  in  this  manner.  The  seeds  of  Phanero- 
gams remove  much  greater  quantities  of  reserve-material  from  the  mother-plant, 
which  are  accumulated  either  in  the  endosperm  or  in  the  cotyledons ;  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  this  reserve-material  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger  are  the  stems, 
roots,  and  leaves  which  the  seedling  can  produce  before  it  begins  to  assimilate. 
The  minute  seedlings,  for  instance,  of  Nicoliana  and  Campanuia  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  strong  ones  of  the  Bean,  Almond,  Oak,  Ac.  Since  no  assimilation  takes 
place  in  the  dark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs,  rhizomes,  &c. 
to  germinate  and  develope  in  the  dark  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  number 
and  size  of  the  organs  which  can  be  formed  from  the  reserve-material. 

Since  the  organs  of  assimilation  which  cont^  chlorophyll  are  usually  at  a 
distance  from  the  reservoirs  of  reserve -material  and  from  the  growing  buds  and 
roots,  the  products  of  assimilation  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  localities  where 
they  are  required  and  where  they  are  temporarily  deposited.  Growth  and  the 
deposition  of  reserve-material  are  therefore  necessarily  associated  witii  corre- 
sponding movements  of  the  products  of  assimilation  and  of  those  undergoing 
metastasis. 

All  these  statements  may  be  proved  without  any  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  substances  themselves  which  are  produced  by  assimilation  in  the  cells  that 
contain  chlorophyll  and  which  undergo  metastasis.  But  before  entering  on  this 
question,  we  may  first  of  all  discuss  the  other : — whether  all  the  products  of  me- 
tastasis are  immediately  applicable  to  the  building  up  of  new  organs ;  and  if  not, 
what  substances  furnish  the  material  for  the  production  of  cell-walls'  protoplasm, 
and  chlorophyll-granules.  Among  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  metastasis  which  are  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  exist  in  various  plants, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  substances  the  behaviour  .of  which  in 
the  growth  of  the  organs  and  whose  universal  distribution  through  the  vegetable 
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kingdom  clearl]'  show  (hat  they  furnish  (he  material  for  ihe  growth  of  cell-walls 
and  of  other  oi^nised  structureB.  These  substances  may  be  termed,  without 
reference  to  their  chemical  nature,  Formative  Materials.  Starch,  the  different  kinds 
of  sugar,  inulin,  and  the  fats  must  be  considered  the  formative  materials  of  the 
cell-watl ;  the  albuminoids  the  formative  materials  of  protoplasm  and  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules. 

Among  Ihe  remaining  products  of  metasta^s  are  some  which  stand  in  genetic 
relation  to  the  production  of  sugar;  the  glucosides,  to  which  also  belong  cerUun 
tannin-substances.  Asparagin  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve -materials,  and  is  afterwards  again  used  in  the 
formation  of  albuminoids  in  the  young  organs. 

All  those  organic  compounds  may  be  termed  Degradation-Products  which  are 
produced  by  subsequent  change  in  the  substance  of  Ihe  organised  structures  of 
plants,  and  which  have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new  cell-walls  or  proto- 
plasmic structures.  Thus  bassorin  is  a  degradation-product  of  cell-walls,  as  also  b 
Ihe  mucilage  of  quince  and  linseed ;  the  substances  which  cause  lignification,  suber- 
isation,  or  cuticularisation  are  also  probably  the  result  of  a  partial  degradation  of 
the  cellulose  of  the  cell-walls.  A  residue  of  the  protoplasm  of  older  parenchy- 
matous cells  often  remains  until  they  entirely  die  away,  and  may  also  be  considered 
a  degradation -product.  In  the  same  manner  a  small  residue  of  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  of  leaves  which  die  in  the  autumn  remains  over  in  llie  form  of  minute  yellow 
granules  which  have  no  further  use.  The  red  and  yellow  granules  also  which 
cause  the  colour  of  ripe  fruits  and  of  the  antheridia  of  Characese  and  Mosses  result 
from  the  degradation  of  chlorophyll-granules,  and  have  no  further  physiologico- 
chemical  use. 

Those  substances  may  be  termed  Secoruiary  Products  <^  Metastasis  which  are 
formed  during  this  process,  but  have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new 
cells,  remaining  inactive  at  the  place  where  they  are  produced.  Thus  in  the 
gennination  of  many  seeds  (the  Date,  Ricinm,  Pkaseolus,  Faba,  &c.)  tannin-like 
compounds  are  formed  in  particular  cells,  and  in  many  cases  red  coloiuing  sub- 
Stances  which,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  chitnge,  remain  in  these  cells, 
while  the  rest  of  the  substances  of  the  seedling  go  through  the  most  various  chemical 
transformations  and  changes  of  place  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  essential  oils  in  the  glands  of  leaves,  of  caoutchouc  in  the  laticiferous 
vessels,  of  resin  and  resin-forming  substances  in  the  resin -passages,  and  of  the 
gummy  compounds  contained  in  the  gum-passages  of  many  plants.  In  this  category 
may  also  be  included  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  acids  and  many  alkaloids. 
No  interpretation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  function  of  these  substances  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  plant ;  in  the  case  of  calcium  oxalate  Holzner's  theory 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  formed  as  a  secondary  product  when  the 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  oxalic  acid ;  and  that  the 
free  sulphuric  acid  then  undergoes  various  further  decompositions,  while  the  base 
of  the  salt  remains  unused  and  inactive  in  combination  with  the  oxalic  acid  pro- 
duced as  a  secondary  product,  as  calcium  oxalate  in  the  crystalline  form.  Among 
colouring  substances  no  relation  to  the  chemical  processes  which  proceed  in  the 
plant  has  been  traced  except  in  the  case  of  the  green  colouring  substance  of  chloro- 
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phyll ;  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  elimination  of  oi}^eh, 
and  therefore  assimilation,  can  take  place.  In  the  case  of  a  long  series  of  other 
substances,  many  colouring  matters,  acids,  alkaloids,  was,  tannin,  pectinaceous  sub- 
stances, Ac,  no  relation  to  the  other  processes  of  metastasis  is  known,  nor  any 
physiological  signification  which  tliey  possess  in  the  life  of  the  plant 

In  some  cases  substances  which  have  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  processes  of 
growth  and  of  metastasis  are  nevertheless  important  or  even  indispensable  for  other 
purposes  of  vegetation.  Of  this  class  are  the  saccharine  juices  secreted  by  nec- 
taries, which  are  of  service  to  the  plant  only  so  far  as  they  attract  insects  which  thus 
bring  about  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  For  a  similar  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  anthers  of  Orchids  is  transformed  into  a  viscid  glutinous 
substance  by  which  the  pollinia  become  attached  to  the  proboscis  of  insects.  Thus 
again  the  sapid  and  nutritious  substances  which  constitute  the  pericarps  of  some 
fruits  are  of  no  direct  use  for  the  growth  of  the  seeds,  but  cause  their  dissemi- 
nation by  animals  which  feed  on  the  fruits  and  thus  disperse  the  seeds. 

We  must  now  again  turn,  after  Ibis  preliminary  explanation  of  the  various  parts 
played  by  the  products  of  metastasis  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  to  the  most  important 
group  of  organic  compounds,  those  which  have  been  distinguished  above  as  fornv 
alive  materials. 

The  determination  whether  any  chemical  compound  belongs  to  the  class  of 
formative  materials  of'  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasmic  substances  depends  on  its 
behaviour  during  growth,  on  its  chemical  composition,  on  its  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance in  growing  cells  and  tissues,  and  on  its  chemical  relations  to  other 
substances,  especially  to  cellulose  and  to  protoplasmic  substances.  Spores,  seeds, 
bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  the  persistent  parts  of  woody  plants,  and  other  reservoirs 
of  reserve-material,  always  contain  chemical  compounds  belonging  to  two  different 
groups.  On  the  one  hand  nitrogenous  substances  arc  always  present  in  the  form 
of  albuminoids  (often  several  dtlTerent  ones  as  in  the  grains  of  cereals)  which 
scarcely  differ  chemically  from  protoplasm,  and  when  conUined  in  the  succulent 
reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  preserve  even  the  form  of  protoplasm.  From  this 
similarity,  and  still  more  when  the  migration  and  other  relations  of  these  sub- 
stances are  kept  In  view,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  w^  have  in  them 
the  material  for  the  formation  of  protoplasm  in  the  newly-formed  organs.  On 
the  other  hand  ail  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  contain  one  or  more  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  belonging  to  the  scries  of  carbo-hydrates  and  oils.  In 
seeds  and  spores  there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter  and  little  or  no 
starch  ;  but  many  seeds  contain  on  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  of  starch  with  but 
little  oily  matter.  In  tubers,  many  bulbs,  rhizomes,  and  stems,  there  is  usually  much 
starch  stored  up  with  but  little  oily  matter ;  while  in  some  tubers  (as  the  Dahlia,  Arti- 
choke, &C.),  the  starch  is  replaced  by  inulin;  in  the  bulbs  of  Allium  Cepa  by  a  sub- 
Stance  resembling  grape-sugar ;  in  the  root  of  the  Beet  by  crystallisable  cane-sugar. 
Small  admixtures  of  oily  matter  appear  to  be  never  absent,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  many  seeds,  this  alone  is  present  without  any  carbo-hydrate  (as  the 
Almond,  Gourd,  Castor-oil  plant,  &c.). 

Together  with  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  oils,  a  variety  of  other  com- 
pounds may  also  occur  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material ;  but  the  limitation  of 
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substances  of  this  kind  to  particular  species  of  plants  shows  that  they  are  not 
of  the  same  significance  as  the  fonner.  They  may  be  of  great  importance  for 
the  growth  of  the  species;  but  more  accurate  knowledge  is  still  wanted  in  all 
cases. 

Since  seeds,  tubers,  and  other  parts  of  plants  that  are  filled  with  reserve-material 
can  be  made  to  unfold  buds,  10  put  out  roots,  and  even  to  form  flowers  and  the 
rudiments  of  fruits  by  supplying  them  with  pure  water  and  oxygenated  air  when  the 
conditions  for  assimilation  (chlorophyll  and  sunlight)  are  absent,  it  follows  that  the 
substances  stored  up  in  these  reservoirs  furnish  the  material  for  the  growth  of  the 
new  leaves,  roots,  and  flowers.  The  reservoirs  are  therefore  emptied  in  proportion 
as  the  growth  of  the  new  organs  progresses;  and  when  finally  they  become  com- 
pletely empty,  all  further  growth  ceases,  if  sunlight  and  chlorophyll  do  not  cooperate 
to  produce  new  formative  material  by  assimilation.  It  is  moreover  easy  to  follow  the 
reserve-materials  by  means  of  micro -chemical  reactions  in  their  course  from  the 
reservoirs  through  the  conducting  tissues  to  the  growing  organs,  and  to  recognise 
their  relation  to  the  growth  of -particular  tissues.  A  close  study  leads  first  of  all  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  albuminoids  contained  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material 
reappear  as  such  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  newly-formed  organs,  having,  independ- 
ently of  temporary  qualitative  changes,  only  altered  their  position.  On  the  other 
hand  it  shows  that  the  oily  matter  and  the  carbo-hydrates  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  reservoirs  finally  entirely  disappear  as  such  or  leave  only  a  small  residue  (oil) ; 
while  in  their  place  a  mass  of  new  cell-walls  is  formed  which  were  not  in  existence 
before ;  and  the  material  for  the  construction  of  these  can  only  have  been  derived, 
under  the  given  conditions,  from  the  carbo-hydrates,  or,  when  these  are  absent,  from 
the  oily  matter  which  has  now  disappeared.  If  we  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
starch,  sugar,  inulin,  and  oil  are  the  substances  from  which  are  formed  the  cell-walls 
of  plants,  at  all  events  in  so  br  as  they  are  nourished  from  a  reservoir  of  reserve- 
material,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the  whole  of  the  store  is  used  up 
entirely  in  the  production  of  cellulose;  on  the  contrary  a  variety  of  other  substances 
are  formed  diuring  growth,  such  as  vegetable  acids,  tannin,  colouring-matters,  ftc, 
which  are  probably  also  derived  from  the  same  non- nitrogenous  reserve-materials. 
A  part  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substance  is  also  entirely  destroyed  and  converted  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  a  process  which  may  cause  a  loss  of  40  or  even  50  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  organic  substance  of  those  seeds  which  germinate  in  the 
dark. 

If  the  reserve-materials  stored  up  in  different  seeds,  mbers,  bulbs,  ftc.  are 
compared,  it  is  seen  that  starch,  the  various  kinds  of  sugar,  inulin,  and  oil,  are 
of  the  same  physiological  value  with  regard  to  their  most  important  purpose,  viz. 
the  formation  of  new  organs ;  inasmuch  as  these  substances  can  replace  one  another. 
Thus  the  cell-walls  of  the  embrjo  of  Allium  Cepa  are  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oily  matter  of  the  endosperm ;  but  the  cell-walls  of  the  leaves  and  roots  which 
grow  from  the  bulbs  evidently  obtain  their  formative  material  from  the  glucose-like 
substance  which  fills  the  bulb-scales  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  the  Beet  cane- 
sugar  is  stored  up  for  the  same  purpose,  inulin  in  the  tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  and 
starch  in  the  tubers  of  the  Potato,  the  bulbs  of  the  Tulip,  &c. ;  and  these  are 
subsequently  consumed.    But  in  most  seeds  all  these  carbo-hydrates  are  replaced 
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by  oily  matter ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  cell-walls  when  the  new  organs  are  being  formed. 

To  the  series  of  these  substances  of  the  same  physiological  value  belongs 
finally  cellulose  itself,  which  may  also  be  deposited  in  considerable  quantities  as  a 
reserve-material,  as  in  the  endosperm  of  the  Date,  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  kernel 
of  which  consists  of  cellulose  in  the  fonn  of  the  pitted  thickening  masses  of  the 
cell-walls.  These  are  dissolved  during  germination,  and  the  products  of  their  solu- 
tion conveyed  to  the  growing  parts  of  the  embryo,  where  they  finally  supply  the 
material  for  the  growth  of  the  new  cell-walls. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  substances  which  occur  in  dormant  seeds,  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  other  reservoirs  of  re  serve- material,  are  compared  with  those  which  are 
found  in  the  conducting  tissues  and  growing  organs  of  seedlings  and  young  roots — 
which  we  already  know  must  necessarily  be  produced  from  the  former,  because  there 
is  no  other  material  which  can  produce  them — it  is  seen  that  these  reserve-materials 
must  undergo  repeated  Metamorphosis  while  they  are  being  conveyed  to  the  growing 
organs  and  are  being  consumed  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  before  the  permanent 
form  of  cellulose  has  been  attained.  Thus  sugar  and  starch  are  found  temporarily 
in  all  oily  seeds  during  germination,  and  are  often  accumulated  in  great  quantities, 
disappearing  when  germination  is  completed.  In  proportion  as  they  are  formed  the 
amount  of  the  original  oil  decreases ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  again  disappear  the 
quantity  of  cellulose  in  the  cell-walls  increases.  In  other  cases  starch  is  conveyed 
from  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  to  the  growing  organs,  sugar  being  at  the  same 
time  formed*;  and  fine-grained  starch  is  again  temporarily  formed  in  the  growing 
tiissues  themselves,  disappearing  once  more  with  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  This 
temporary  formation  of  starch  in  the  growing  tissues  themselves  is  an  extremely 
common  phenomenon,  whether  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  were  filled  with 
oily  matter,  inulin,  sugar,  starch,  or  cellulose.  This  transitory  starch  appears  in  the 
cells  of  the  parenchyma  and  epidermis  of  young  organs  (only  rarely  in  those  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles)  after  they  have  become  differentiated  from  the  primary  meri- 
Btem ;  and  disappears  when  the  final  elongation  of  the  organs  is  completed,  generally 
becoming  transformed  into  sugar  (glucose),  which  in  its  turn  speedily  disappears. 

Transitory  metamorphoses  also  take  place  when  the  albuminoids  stored  up  in 
the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  are  being  transported  and  consumed*;  although 
these  metamorphoses  cannot  be  followed  by  micro-chemical  observations,  as  in  the 


'  [The  conversion  of  staji:h  into  sugar  is  effected  by  means  of  unoi^aDised  fermeats ;  some  of 
these  have  long  been  known,  such  as  Emulsin  (in  Almonds).  Diastase  (in  Barley),  Myrosin  (m  Black 
Mualard  seeds).  More  recently  Ihey  have  been  detecled  in  various  plants  and  parts  of  plants  by 
Kossmann  (Joum.  Pharm.  Chem.  (4)  3])  and  by  Ktauch  (Landwtrthsch.  Venuchsstat.  13).  Von 
Gornp-Besamei  has  found  fcnncDts  of  this  kiod  in  the  germiaaling  seeds  of  Vetches,  Hemp  and  Flax, 
which  have  also  a  ppptic  action  (see  infra^S^ 

'  [The  liist  stage  in  the  metamorphoBis  of  the  reserve-proteids  is,  doubtless,  their  coovereion 
into  peptones,  into  proteid  substances,  that  is.  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  which  diffuse 
rapidly.  This  is  eRected  by  the  action  of  unorganised  ferments.  These  bodies  have  been  found  in 
germinating  seeda  (v.  Gorup-Besanez  and  Will)  and  in  the  secretion  of 'camirorous'  plants  sndi  as 
NtpmikB,  Drosira,  and  Darliitgloitia,  Recently  a  very  active  peptic  ferment  has  been  found  in  the 
green  fniits  of  Cariea  Papaya  (Wiirtz  and  Bouchet,  Le  Papain,  Comptcs  rendos,  torn,  89,  90,  and  91). 

A  good  risunU  of  our  knowledge  on  the  action  and  distribution  of  unorganised  ferments  in  plants 
is  given  in  the  second  edition  (iSSi)  of  Hnsemann's  PflanzenslolTe,  I.  p.  137.] 
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case  of  the  oils  and  carbo-hydrates.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  casein  in  the  cotyledons 
of  Leguminosse  passes  over  into  albumin  during  germination ;  the  insoluble  proteids 
in  the  endosp>enn  of  Wheat  are  dissolved  and  carried  up  into  the  seedling  plant. 
The  albuminoids  contained  in  seeds  appear  to  be  subject  during  gcnnination  to  still 
more  complete  decompositions.  The  asparagin  which  occurs  temporarily  in  parts 
of  the  embryo  can  only  be  formed  by  partial  decomposition  of  the  albuminoids '. 
It  appears  however  that  these  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoids 
under  the  influence  of  the  energetic  oxidation  which  takes  place  in  the  germinating 
seed  are  used  in  the  fonnation  of  albuminoids  in  the  growing  parts  of  the  embryo. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  to  the  processes  of  growth  which  are  associated 
with  the  consumption  of  the  substances  stored  up  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve- 
material.  If  those  plants  are  now  examined  in  a  similar  manner  whose  reserve  food- 
material  has  been  consumed,  whose  green  leaves  have  begun  to  assimilate  under  the 
inSuence  of  tight,  and  which  are  forming  the  substances  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  their  buds,  roots,  Ac,  the  same  substances  are  found  similarly  distributed  through 
the  conducting  tissues  of  the  intemodes  and  the  petioles  and  veins  of  the  leaves  as 
far  as  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots,  and  subject  to  the  same  metamorphoses  as 
in  the  seedlings.  It  follows  that  the  assimilating  oi^^s  which  contdn  chlorophyll 
perform  the  same  function  for  the  growing  parts  of  the  mature  plant  that  the  reser- 
voirs of  reserve-material  do  for  the  seedling ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former 
produce  the  formative  materials  afresh,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  not  formed  but 
only  stored  up. 

The  organic  compounds  originally  formed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll 
by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  under  the  influence  of  light  are 
generally  carbo-hydrates.  The  roost  common  of  these  is  starch ;  sugar  occurs  less 
often  ;  oily  matter  perhaps  occasionally.  It  has  been  shown  (p.  46)  that  the  starch 
which  so  commonly  occurs  in  the  chlorophyll -granules  of  plants  that  vegetate  under 
normal  condidons  can  only  be  produced  when  the  plant  is  subject  to  the  well- 
known  conditions  of  assimilation,  ('.  €.  when  it  decomposes  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  Seedlings  which  have  completely  exhausted  their 
supply  of  reserve- material  a  by  growth  in  the  dark,  and  are  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  do  not  till  then  develope  their  chlorophyll.  The  first  grains  of  starch 
which  are  found  a  little  later  in  the  plant  are  those  enclosed  in  the  chlorophyll- 
granules,  and  are  at  first  small,  but  gradually  grow  larger.  It  is  only  afterwards  that 
starch  is  found  also  in  the  conducting  tissues  of  the  intemodes  and  leaf-stalks  up  to 
the  buds,  which  then  begin  to  grow  anew.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  this 
starch  which  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll- granules  disappears  in  the  dark ;  i.  e.  be- 
comes dissolved  and  transferred  to  the  conducting  tissues.  In  Allium  Ctpa  the 
chlorophyll  forms  no  starch ;  but  a  substance  similar  to  grape-sugar  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  green  leaves,  and  is  distributed  through  all  the  tissues  of  the 
plant :  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  or  not  mannite  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Olive.  Where  drops  of  oil  are  found  in  the  chlorophyll,  they  appear 


'  According  to  Hostens,  ammonia  is  also  formed  during  genninalion ;  and  Boiscow  mBintaini 
that  ammonia  is  set  free  during  the  vegetation  of  Fungi  (Mdaoges  biol.  tir^s  du  Bullet,  de  I'Acad. 
imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  P^tenbourg,  vol.  VII,  1868).  This  is  however  denied  by  Wolf  and  Zimmermann 
(Bot.  Zeitg.  i87i,nos.  18,  ig).     For  n  further  account  of  Asparagin  see  the  appendix  to  this  section. 
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to  be  formed  at  (he  expense  of  the  starch  which  has  been  produced  there ;  Ihis  con- 
clusion being  derived  especially  from  the  observation  of  what  takes  place  in  Spirogyra 
and  CereusK 

The  result  of  tracing  by  micro-chemical  observation  the  products  of  assimi- 
lation in  the  conducting  tissues  leads  once  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  starch 
which  is  formed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
chemic^  metamorphoses  before  it  reaches  the  growing  tissues  and  the  reservoirs  of 
reserve-material  Even  during  the  period  of  vegetation  the  substances  which  are 
conducted  to  the  young  parenchyma  of  growing  parts,  as  soon  as  this  has  been 
differeniiated  from  tlie  primary  tissue,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fine-grained 
starch  wiiich  accumulates  there  temporarily,  and  disappears  with  the  final  and  rapid 
increase  in  size  of  the  cells.  Starch  and  other  substances  are  then  produced  afresh 
by  assimilation  in  the  fully  developed  leaves ;  and  starch  and  the  products  of  its 
transformation  again  appear  in  the  conducting  tissues,  not  to  be  consumed  there, 
but  only  to  be  conducted  to  the  still  younger  parts.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
formative  materials  which  are  conveyed  from  the  assimilating  organs  to  the  re- 
servoirs of  reserve-material,  generally  show  a  reversed  order  of  succession  to  that 
which  takes  place  during  germination ;  the  starch  produced  in  the  leaves  is  trans- 
formed in  the  leaf-stalks  of  growing  Beet  into  glucose,  from  which  crysCallisable 
cane-sugar  is  formed  in  the  swollen  tuberous  roots ;  in  the  Artichoke  the  starch  is 
converted  into  inulin  which  is  conducted  through  the  stem  to  the  underground 
tubers ;  in  the  Potato,  the  mature  leaves  of  which  form  starch,  a  substance  similar 
to  glucose  is,  chiefly  found  in  the  conducting  tissues,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
growing  tubers,  and  there  evidently  forms  the  materia!  from  which  the  large 
masses  of  starch  are  formed.  In  ripening  fraits  and  seeds  a  large  quantity  of 
glucose  is  generally  found  which  disappears  from  the  seeds  when  they  become  ripe, 
starch  being  formed  in  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material ;  in  Hicinus  the  oil  of  the 
endosperm  is  evidently  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  saccharine  substance  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  seed ;  in  the  embryo  of  the  same  plant,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Cruci- 
fers,  fine-grained  starch  is  formed  temporarily,  which  disappears  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  and  is  replaced  by  oily  matter. 

Whether  the  albuminoids  also  are  6rst  formed  in  the  assimilating  cells  which 
contain  chlorophyll  and  whether  they  can  be  formed  only  in  them  is  still  an  unde- 
cided point.  It  is  certain  that  they  arc  formed  in  the  chlorophyll-contsuning  cells  of 
Algs ;  but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  this  that  they  can  only  be  produced  in  the 
corresponding  cells  of  plants  with  differentiated  tissues;  at  all  events  experiments 
on  the  artificial  production  of  the  yeast-fungus  show  that  it  is  able  to  form  out 
of  sugar  and  an  ammonium-salt  (with  the  assistance  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ash)  not  only  cellulose  but  also  albuminoids,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  increase 


'  [Briosi  slates  (Hot.  Zeitg.  1873)  that  starch-graina  are  never  found  in  the  chlorophyll -granules 
Ot  MuiO  and  Sirttilva,  but  that  drops  of  oil  are  present  instead.  His  observations  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  von  HoUe  and  Godlewski  (Flora,  1877).  Pringsheim  (Ueb.  Lichtwirkung  imd 
Chlorophyllfunction,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XII,  tSSo)  ennmerates  a  number  of  plants  in  which  oil 
is  present,  and  nol  starch,  in  the  chlorophyll-granules;  Vauchtria  utUUs,  StlaginMa,  Cycas,  SIratioUt 
aloidts,  Lilium  Marlagoa,  Olta  turopaa,  Btgonia.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  product  of 
i|5simi1ition  is  a  waxy  substance  (o  which  be  gives  the  name  of  HypocUorin.] 
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©r  the  protoplasm  in  the  rapidly  multiplying  cells.  If  the  coburless  cells  of  yeast 
are  able  to  do  this,  it  may  be  inferred,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  those  cells 
of  other  plants  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll  can  also  produce  albuminoids,  if 
only  a  carbo-hydrate  or  oil  (or  both)  is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  leaves,  and  an 
ammonium- salt  or  a  nitrate  from  the  roots.  That  the  formation  of  albuminoids 
probably  takes  place  in  this  way  within  the  conducting  tissues  of  intemodes  and- 
petioles  may  be  concluded  from  the  deposition  of  calcium  oxalate  in  these  tissues; 
since  in  the  formation  of  this  salt  sulphuric  acid  becomes  separated  from  the  calcium, 
and  its  sulphur  enters  into  the  chemical  formula  of  albuminoids '. 

When  the  cells  of  the  leaves  become  emptied  of  their  contents  at  the  close 
of  the  period  of  vegetation,  and  the  deciduous  parts  die  off,  not  only  the  last  portion 
of  starch  which  was  formed  in  the  latter,  but  also  the  material  of  the  chlorophyll- 
granules,  is  itself  absorbed  and  conveyed  through  the  leaf-stalks  to  the  reservoirs  of 
reserve- material ;  all  the  serviceable  substances  contained  in  the  leaves  become  in- 
corporated in  the  permanent  organs.  The  leaves  change  colour ;  a  small  quantity 
of  very  small  shining  yellow  granules  usually  remain  behind  in  the  cells  of  the 
mesophyll  as  a  residue  of  the  absorbed  chlorophyll-granules ;  and  the  leaves  which 
are  emptied  in  the  autumn  are  therefore  yellow.  If  they  are  red  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  red  sap  which  fills  the  cells  in  addition'  to  die  chlorophj'Il-granules'. 
Enormous  quantities  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  often  remain  behind  in  the 
deciduous  leaves  j  the  constiiueots  of  the  ash  which  are  serviceable  to  the  plant, 
especially  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  conveyed  with  the  starch  and  the  proto- 
plasmic substances  to  the  persisting  parts ;  so  that  the  faliing  leaves  thus  consist 
only  of  a  skeleton  of  cell-walls  and  of  the  subsidiary^  products  of  metasusis  which 
are  of  no  value  to  the  planL 

The  direction  of  the  Transport  of  the  assimilated  substances  in  the  plant  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  must  take  place  from  the  assimilating  organs  to 
the  growing  parts  and  to  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material;  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  period  of  vegetation  its  direction  must  be  &om  these 
reservoirs  to  the  growing  or^os;  and  since  new  organs  are  usually  formed  above 
as  well  as  below  these  reservoirs  and  the  assimilating  leaves,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  movements  of  the  assimilated  substances  must  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  Conducting  Tissue  for  the  transport  of  the  formative  materials  consists, 
in  plants  with  differentiated  systems  of  tissue,  of  the  parenchyma  and  the  thin- 
walled  cells  of  the  phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  By  the  parenchyma  of 
the  fundamental  tissue,  which  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  are  conveyed  the 
carbo-hydrates  and  oils;  by  the  soft  bast,  the  albuminoids  which  have  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Small  starch-grains  often  occur,  as  Briosi  has  recently  shown,  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  sieve-tubes;  I  had  already  pointed  out  that  this  accompanied  the 
absorption  from  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  very  rapid  growth'.     Where 


'  S«  Sachs,  Handbueh  der  Ejtperimenlal-Physiologie,  p.  J45. 

'  [On  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  see  Sorby,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Science,  1S71, 
p.  64;  and  187J.  p.  Jis-] 

'  Briosi,  Bol.  Zeitg.  iSyj.  It  is  b;  no  means  certain  that  the  occurrence  of  small  qnanlilies  of 
starch  In  the  sicvc-lubcs  ttemonstraled  by  Briosi,  and  the  possibility  of  their  pa5sa;;c  through  the 
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there  are  laticiferons  vessels,  ihey  furnish  an  open  communication  between  all  the 
organs  of  the  plant ;  they  contain  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  oils,  as  well  as 
the  secondary  products  of  metastasis,  as  caoutchouc  and  poisonous  substances,  the 
occurrence  of  which  does  not  affect  the  significance  here  attributed  to  the  laticiferous 
vessels ;  the  occurrence  of  products  of  decomposition  in  the  blood  does  not  prevent 
us  from  regarding  the  blood-vessels  as  organs  which  serve  to  transport  nutritious  sub- 
stances'. 

The  mode  of  motion  of  the  assimilated  substances  is  usually  molecular;  i.f. 
it  is  a  movement  of  diffusion,  especially  where  the  transport  takes  place  through 
closed  cells.  The  pressure  caused  by  the  tension  and  turgescence  of  the  tissues 
has  in  addition  a  tendency  to  propel  (he  fluids  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
which  is  also  that  in  which  they  are  consumed.  In  the  system  of  communicating 
sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  the  movement  of  the  substances  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  entire  mass,  caused  by  inequalities  of  pressure,  and  by  the  distortions 
and  curvatures  which  the  wind  produces. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  movements  of  diffusion,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
every  cell  which  decomposes  any  substance,  renders  it  insoluble,  or  uses  it  for  its 
growth,  acts  upon  the  dissolved  molecules  of  this  substance  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  centre  of  attraction ;  the  molecules  stream  to  the  parts  where  they  are  wanted 
because  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  the  solution  is  disturbed  by  its  consumption. 
On  the  other  hand  every  cell  which  produces  a  new  soluble  compound  acts  on 
the  dissolved  molecules  as  a  centre  of  repulsion,  because  the  continually  increasing 
concentration  occasions  at  the  point  of  production  a  streaming  of  the  molecules 
away  from  it  towards  the  poin^t  of  less  concentration,  the  concentration  continually 
decreasing  towards  the  points  where  the  substances  are  consumed.  When  the  move- 
ment of  diffusion  is  caused  by  the  production  and  consumption  of  definite  compounds 
of  this  nature,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  molecular  movement  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances must  be  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  their  metamorphoses.  These 
metamorphoses  take  place,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  at  the  points  where  the  sub- 
stances are  consumed  in  the  process  of  growth,  but  also  in  the  conducting  tissues ; 
and  this  production  of  transitory  compounds  must  therefore  favour  movement 
towards  the  points  of  deposition  and  of  growth.  The  formation  of  insoluble 
starch  is  in  this  sense  a  fact  of  peculiar  importance.  If  for  instance  the  starch 
produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  Potato  is  required  to  be  transported  to  the  tubers, 
it  must  necessarily  be  conveyed  in  a  soluble  fomn^  and  we  find  such  a  substance 
in  the  conducting  tissues  of  the  stem,  namely,  glucose.  But  if  this  glucose  had  to 
undergo  no  further  change  in  the  tubers,  a  solution  of  glucose  of  constantly  in- 
creasing concentration  would  be   uniformly  distributed    through  the  conducting 


pores  of  the  sieves,  warrants  the  view  Ihat  Ihe  aeve-tubes  are  conducting  organs  for  starch  in  the 
same  sense  that  ihey  arc  for  albnminoids.  Tliese  small  quantities  of  starch  may  pass  hlo  the  sieve- 
tabes  from  the  neighbouring  parenchyma,  to  be  used  there,  in  young  organs,  as  plastic  material,  or,  in 
older  organs,  to  lake  part  in  the  formation  of  albuminoids.  It  may  l>e  that  these  sut>stances  are 
formed  in  Ihe  sieve-tubes  out  of  carbo-hydrates  and  nitrogenous  compoimds,  calcic  sulphate  being 
decomposed  and  a  formation  of  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  takmg  place  in  the  cells  surrounding 
the  phloem. 

'  Ste  also  Faivre,  Sur  le  latent  du  murier  blanc ;  Ann.  d.  Sci,  Nal.  sir,  V.  t.  lo. 
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tissues  and  the  tubers ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  of  the  reserve-material 
in  the  tubers  would  be  impossible.  The  glucose  is  used  up  in  the  tubers  in  the 
formation  of  starch-grains;  and  a  fresh  quantity  therefore  continually  streams  in 
that  direction ;  the  whole  mass  of  the  material  produced  in  the  leaves  is  therefore 
gradually  transferred  to  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material.  The  starch  is  first 
transformed  into  glucose,  and  then  back  into  starch;  and  it  is  in  this  chemical 
process  that  the  vehicle  for  the  movement  consists.  Starch  is  even  produced  tem- 
porarily in  the  conducting  parenchyma,  but  of  course  cannot  be  transported  as  such 
from  cell  to  cell;  its  movement  being  effected  by  the  solution  of  grains  in  one  cell, 
the  product  of  solution  diffusing  into  the  adjoining  cell,  and  being  there  employed 
in  the  formation  of  starch-grains  which  are  then  again  dissolved,  and  so  on.  When 
again  cane-sugar  is  formed  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Beet,  the  movement  towards 
the  root  of  the  glucose  which  is  produced  from  the  starch  assimilated  in  the  chloro- 
phyll is  brought  about  in  this  way, — every  particle  of  glucose  undergoes  chemical 
transformation  when  it  reaches  the  root,  and  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  the 
solution  of  glucose  is  thus  disturbed ;  the  root  acting  as  a  centre  of  attraction  on 
the  glucose  in  the  leaf-stalks.  But  the  continual  formation  of  the  solution  of 
glucose  in  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  starch  causes  in  them  an  increase 
of  concentration  and  a  streaming  of  molecules  towards  the  root,  where  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution  of  glucose  is  continually  decreasing,  while  that  of  the 
solution  of  cane-sugar  increases.  The  same  ts  evidently  the  interpretation  of 
the  formation  of  inulin  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Dahlia  and  the  tubers  of  the 
Artichoke,  and  of  that  of  oil  in  ripening  seeds  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  which  is 
conveyed  to  ihem. 

I  infer  the  co-operation  in  the  movement  towards  the  parts  where  the  substances 
are  chemically  altered,  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  cell-sap  by  the  tension  of  the 
tissues,  even  where  we  have  to  do  with  closed  cells,  from  the  fact  that  considerable 
quantities  of  the  cell-sap  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  transverse  secdon  of  succulent 
organs,  both  from  the  parenchyma  and  from  the  cambiform  cells,  and  this  is  clearly 
forced  up  by  internal  pressure.  Since  the  tension  and  turgescence  of  the  tissue  are 
always  less  in  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots  than  in  the  older  parts,  there  must 
always  be  a  tendency  for  the  filtration  of  the  sap  towards  the  latter,  which  must  act 
in  the  same  way  as  diffusion, 

That  the  contents  of  the  perforated  sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  are 
also  subject  to  considerable  pressure  from  the  surrounding  tissue  is  shown  by 
the  extent  to  which  these  fluids  flow  out  when  the  organ  is  cut  through.  The 
fluid  which  is  subject  to  pressure  will  have  a  tendency  to  escape  from  these  tubes 
to  parts  of  the  plant  where  the  lateral  pressure  is  less,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
buds  and  apices  of  the  roots.  The  flexions  and  distortions  occasioned  in  the 
organ  by  the  wind  will  at  the  same  time  cause  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sieve- 
tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  to  be  pressed  away  from  the  older  bent  parts  towards 
the  buds  where  the  tension  is  less. 

The  statements  here  compressed  into  a  very  brief  space  rest  on  a  series  of  detailed 
micro-chemical  and  experimental  researches  which  I  have  described  in  the  Botanische 
Zeitung,  1859  and  1863-1865;  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher  flir  wissenschaftliche  Botanik, 
vol.  III.  p.  t8j  et  ieq.\  Flora,  1861,  pp.  119  and  3S9,  and  166  j,  pp.  jj  and  193;  and  have 
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presented  in  a  connected  form  in  the  section  on  the  Transformation  of  Focwl-materials  in 
my  Handbook  of  EKperimental  Physiology  ^.  The  reader  will  there  find  the  reasons  for 
the  views  here  i^ven ;  and  a  few  examples  will  now  be  sufficient  to  render  somewhat 
clearer  the  general  statements  with  regard  to  metastasis  and  the  migration  of  the  assim- 
ilated substances.  In  the  outset  it  must  be  stated  that  by  grape-sugar  or  simply  sugar 
1  understand  a  substance  soluble  in  the  cell-sap,  easily  reducing  copper  oxide,  and 
readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  although  it  may  not  always  exactly  correspond  to  the 
grape-sugar  of  chemists,  a  point  which  is  of  but  little  importance  far  our  present 
purpose. 

I,  The  parenchyma  of  the  bulb-scales  of  the  Tulip — i.e.  the  four  or  five  thick 
colourless  leaves  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  reserve  material — contains,  as  long  as  the 
plant  is  dormant,  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  albuminous  substances,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  coarse-grained  starch.  The  presence  of  sugar  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time  by  micro-chemical  processes.  As  soon  as  the  bud  of  the  leaf-  and  flower- 
stem  which  is  concealed  within  the  bulb,  but  which  had  already  been  formed  mtb  all 
the  parts  of  the  flower  during  the  previous  summer,  begins  to  elongate  In  February, 
and  roots  make  their  appearance  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  smair  quantities  of  sugar 
are  found  with  the  starch  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  bulb-scales.  The  whole  of  the 
parenchyma  and  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leafy  stem,  of  the  young  foiiage-leaves,  of 
the  perianth,  of  the  stamens,  and  of  the  carpels,  becomes  filled  with  iine-grained  starch, 
the  substance  of  which  has  already  been  derived  from  the  bulb-scales,  where  the  starch- 
grains  have  become  transformed  into  sugar,  which  diffuses  into  the  growing  organs,  and 
there,  as  far  as  it  is  not  directly  consumed,  again  supplies  material  for  the  formation  of 
starch-grains. 

Together  with  its  consumption  in  the  growth,  at  first  slow,  of  the  cell-walls,  this 
temporary  re-formation  of  starch  at  the  expense  of  that  contained  in  the  bulb-scales 
continues  at  first  in  the  young  intemodes,  leaves,  and  flowers.  The  cells  enlarge  and 
become  continually  more  filled  up  with  fine-grained  starch  till  the  time  wbeti  the  bud 
comes  above  ground  (Fig.  470).  Then  follows  the  rapid  extension  of  the  stem;  the 
,  leaves  expand,  and  the  flower  unfolds.  With  the  considerable  and  rapid  increase  in 
size  of  the  cells  accompanying  this  unfolding,  the  fine-grained  starch  disappears  in  all 
these  parts,  sugar  being  temporarily  produced  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  cell-wall.  When  all  the  parts  above  ground  are  fully  unfolded,  the  cells, 
although  much  larger,  are  now  devoid  of  starch.  The  corresponding  loss  which  the 
bulb-scales  have  experienced  up  to  this  time  is  clearly  seen  from  the  decrease  of  their 
starch-grains ;  they  may  be  found  in  all  stages  of  absorption.  The  turgescence  of  the 
bulb-scales  at  the  same  time  decreases,  and  they  become  wrinkled  ;  but  the  formation 
of  sugar  in  them  still  continues  at  the  expense  of  the  starch,  even  when  the  parts  above 
ground  have  already  done  growing.  The  starch  stored  up  in  the  bulb-scales  finds  in 
fact  still  another  use;  while  the  flower-stalk  is  extending,  the  bud  in  the  axil  of  the 
uppermost  bulb-scale  begins  to  develope  rapidly  (it  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
previous  sumnner);  its  cataphyllary  leaves  swell  and  become  filled  with  starch;  and 
the  residue  of  the  starch  not  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  flower-stalk  is  transported  . 
from  the  scales  of  the  mother-bulb  through  its  base  into  the  young  bulb  (Fig.  470,  3). 
These  scales  become  gradually  entirely  emptied  of  starch,  and  while  the  green  foliage- 
leaves  exposed  to  light  are  assimilating  and  contributing  their  share  to  the  growth  of 
the  new  bulb,  they  finally  wither  and  dry  up  from  the  simultaneous  loss  of  water  and 
of  assimilated  matters.    The  scales  of  the  mother-bulb  form  thin  brou-n  membranes 

'  The  researches  of  Schroder  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  161),  SoTauer,  Siewert,  Rnstell, 
&c.  (collected  in  HofTmann  and  Peters'  Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  AgncultamI  Chemistry 
Tor  1S68  and  1869,  Berlin  1871)  contain  fresh  confirmations  of  the  account  here  given.  [See  also  De 
Vries,  On  the  Germinafion  and  Growth  of  Seeds.  Tubers,  and  Roou  of  cultivated  Plants  (Clover, 
PoUto,  Beetroot)  in  Landwirthsch.  Jahrbiicher,  vols.  6-8,  1877-79.] 
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which  serve  to  protect  the  new  bnlbj  the  inflorescence  subsequently  dies  down.  The 
reserve- materials  which  accumulate  in  the  daughter-bulbs  are  partly  derived  from  those 
of  the  mother-bulb;  but  are  completed  by  the  products  of  assimilation  of  the  green 
leaves  of  the  flower-stalk.  When  the  flower-stalli  has  also  died  down,  nothing  remains 
of  the  whole  plant  but  the  bud  which  has  developed  into  a  new  bulb.  For  a  time  it 
does  not  put  out  any  new  organs,  but  is  apparently  dormant;  but  in  the  interior  the 
end  of  the  stem  continues  to  grow  slowly,  and  produces  new  rudiments  of  leaves  and  the 
flower-bud  for  the  next  year;  when  the  process  now  described  is  repeated. 

So  far  we  have  only  pointed  out  the  rela- 
tion of  the  starch  and  of  the  sugar  produced 
from  it  to  the  growth  of  the  plant;  there  are 
formed  however  along  with  it,  and  probably 
likewise  at  the  expense  of  these  carbo-hydrates, 
other  substances,  such  as  the  colouring  matter 
of  flowers,  the  oil  in  the  poll  en -grains,  &c. 
The  albuminoids  at  iirst  contained  in  the  bulb- 
scales  become  transported  to  a  distance  from 
them,  and  furnish  the  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  in  the  young  celts  of 
the  growing  flower-stalk ;  a  large  part  is  evi- 
dently employed  in  producing  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  the  foliage-leaves  as  they  become 
gi^een.  Their  function  is  now  to  produce  at 
least  as  much  formative  material  by  assimila- 
tion as  is  required  to  build  up  the  transitory 
inflorescence  and  to  supply  the  bulb. 

a.  The  ripe  seed  of  Ric'mui  eommaau  con- 
tains a  very  small  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  large  endosperm ;  neither  contains 
starch,  sugar,  nor  any  other  carbo-hydrate, 
if  we  exclude  the  very  small  amount  in  weight 
of  the  cellulose  of  the  thin  cell-walls.  The 
reserve  food-material  consists  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  oil  (as  much  as  60  per  cent.)  and  albu- 
minoids, the  admixture  and  composition  of 
which  have  already  been  described  on  p.  5j. 
The  very  small  quantity  of  these  substances 
contained  in  the  embryo  would  only  suffice 
for  the  first  and  very  inconsiderable  develop- 
ment of  the  seedling;   its  enormous  increase  Fic,,>-L=n,(iiuHin,i«c,™,h.oueh.,™,™riaB 

■  in  siie  during  germination  must  therefore  boiborr.;i>o/nm«.*,iTthrawii«vciopini[niriiihr.iit. 
be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  sub-  beirtihFbuib-Kjii<ii*:i/iheeiiMieai<dpiTt<irt>ic«ei> 
stances  deposited  in  the  endosperm.  The  ^^^'^^^^^'/^^^'J'iJ^t^TTau.^.^y^ 
endosperm  of  Ricinut  enlarges  very  consider-  'r'tod"'[°'^i'"'^?*Jl™^»'h^T''^bidrsSi'™*ftJJi 
ably,  as  Mohl  first  showed,  during  germina-  i)i=(ibro-.»K»iirbuiKi;ao'iitiebiito(iiii;i.uiij. 
tion,  and  the  materia!  required  for  its  growth 

■  must  therefore  be  diverted  from  the  embryo.  The  two  thin  broad  cotyledons  remain 
in  the  endosperm,  with  their  surfaces  in  contact  with  one  another,  long  after  the 
root  and  the  hypocotyledonary  part  of  the  stem  have  emerged  from  the  seed ;   they 

'  are  in  contact  by  their  backs  with  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  which  surroimds 
them  on  all  sides,  and  absorb  the  reserve -mate  rials  from  it,  while  they  keep  pace 
slowly  with  its  enlargement.  When  the  parts  of  the  seedling  have  increased  very 
considerably  and  the  root  has  developed  a  number  of  lateral  roots,  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary portion  of  the  stem  elongates  so  that  the  cotyledons  are  drawn  out  of  the 
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endosperm  which  is  tlien  completelf  emptied  and  reduced  to  a  thia  membranous  sac. 
They  now  rise  above  the  ground,  become  expanded  to  the  light  where  they  continue 
tu  grow  rapidly  and  become  green,  and  serve  from  this  period  as  the  first  assimilating 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  germination  of  all  oily  seeds,  sugar  and  starch  are  produced 
here  in  the  parenchyma  of  every  growing  part,  disappearing  from  them  only  when  the 
growth  of  the  masses  of  tissue  concerned  has  been  completed.  Since  the  endosperm 
grows  also  independently,  starch  and  sugar  are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule, 
temporarily  produced  in  it.  The  cotyledons  apparently  absorb  the  oil  as  such  out  of 
the  endospwrra,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  and  of  the  root,  serving  in  the  growing  tissues  as  material  for  the 
formation  of  starch  and  sugar,  which  on  their  part  are  only  precursors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cellulose.  In  these  processes  of  growth  tannin  is  also  formed  which  is  of 
no  further  use,  but  remains  in  isolated  cells,  where  it  collects  apparently  unchanged 


l/LedoiL.  *e  liTpooHjrlBloMjx  pmioa 


until  germination  Is  completed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  this  tannin  is  also  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  endosperm,  although  perhaps 
only  after  a  series  of  metamorphoses.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is  an  essential 
accompaniment  of  every  process  of  growth  and  especially  of  germination,  has  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  all  oily  seeds,  an  additional  significance,  inasmuch  as  the  fomiatioD  of 
carbo-hydrates  at  the  expense  of  the  oil  involves  the  appropriation  of  oxygen. 

Since  the  metamorphoses  of  material  proceed  pari  paitu  with  the  growth  of  the 
separate  parts,  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  metastasis  through  the  tissues  is 
continually  changing,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  The  micro-chemical  investigation  of  seedlings  in  the  state 
represented  in  Fig.  471  U,  gives,  for  instance,  the  following  result:— in  the  endo- 
sperm is  found  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  a  little  starch,  with  sugar  at  the  outside;  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  of  the  slowly  growing  cotyledons  are  filled  with  drops  of 
oil;  a  large  number  of  the  epidermal  cells  contain  tannin;  starch-granules  are  found 
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only  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf-veins;  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonarf 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  at  present  growing  the  most  rapidly,  contains  only 
comparatively  little  oil  but  much  starch  and  sugar ;  and  a  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  are  filled  with  tannin.  The  primary  root  has  Urst  of  all 
completed  its  growth  in  length  and  thickness  (after  germination  it  begins  afresh) ;  in 
its  lower  part  it  contains  neither  starch  nor  sugar  (the  former  is  present  in  the  root- 
cap)  ;  in  its.  upper  part  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  and  in  the  lateral  roots 
themselves  sugar  is  still  present,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  growing  apices  of  the 
latter.  When  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  has  subsequently  become 
vertical  and  has  temporarily  ceased  to  grow,  the  oil,  starch,  and  sugar  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  it,  and  in  their  place  the  cell-walls  have  become  thick,  and 
the  vessels  and  iirst  cells  of  the  wood  and  bast  are  already  thickened.  After  the  stem 
of  the  young  plant  has  become  upright,  the  cotyledons  expand  and  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  which  they  had  taken  up  from  the  endo^ierm  now  also  disap- 
pears from  them  together  with  the  starch  and  sugar.  The  seedling  has  now  entered 
on  a  state  in  which  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve- materials  are  consumed  ;  a  framework 
of  large  and  solid  cell-walls  is  produced  in  their  place ;  and  a  quantity  of  tannin  remains 
behind  in  some  of  the  cells  as  a  secondary  product,  as  well  as  various  other  substances 
not  present  in  the  seed. 

The  albuminoids  which  form  so  peculiar  and  intimate  a  mixture  with  the  oil  in  the 
ripe  seed,  and  which  are  partially  contained  in  the  aleurone -grains  of  the  endosperm  in 
the  form  of  crystalloids,  are,  during  the  processes  which  have  been  described,  transferred 
to  the  embryo,  where  they  produce  the  protoplasm.  During  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  gennination  the  cells  of  the  lib ro- vascular  bundles  are  found  to  be  densely  lilled  with 
albuminous  sut>stances,  subsequently  only  those  of  the  phloem ;  these  substances  are 
evidently  in  motion  toward  the  apices  of  the  roots  where  new  cells  are  continually 
being  formed.  Every  young  rudiment  of  a  lateral  root  behaves  to  reagents  as  an 
accumulation  of  albuminous  substance  on  the  side  of  the  fib  ro- vascular  bundles  of  the 
primary  root.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  material  remains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  where  new  leaves  are  formed,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  where  it  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
numerous  chlorophyll-granules. 

After  the  consumption  of  the  reserve-material  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  germi- 
nation, the  cells— with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  parts  of  the  buds  and  the  apices 
of  the  roots — are  destitute  of  any  formative  material ;  although  it  has  grown  to  a 
large  size  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  dried  weight  of  the  plant  is 
very  small  and  even  less  than  that  of  the  seed,  because  a  portion  of  the  substance 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  But  active  organs  have  been  formed 
from  the  earlier  inactive  store  of  material ;  the  roots  absorb  water  and  dissolved  food- 
material;  the  green  cotyledons  begin  to  assimilate;  they  produce  starch  in  their  chlo- 
rophyll; and  the  same  substance  is  subsequently  found  also  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
petioles  and  in  the  stem  as  far  as  the  bud,  the  young  leaves  of  which  grow  from  the 
products  of  the  assimilation  of  the  chlorophyll.  At  first  the  unfolding  of  new  leaves 
and  the  increase  in  length  and  thickness  of  the  stem  and  roots  are  very  slow;  but  the 
capacity  for  work  possessed  by  the  plant  increases  with  every  freshly  developed  leaf  and 
every  new  absorbing  root ;  on  each  successive  day  it  can  produce  a  hirger  quantity 
of  formative  material  than  on  any  preceding  one,  and  thus  the  rate  of  growth  also 
increases. 

If  a  Castor-oil  plant  is  examined  at  the  time  when  vegetation  is  most  active,  when 
the  green  leaves  supply  the  material  for  metastasis  in  all  the  organs,  starch  is  found 
in  their  chlorophyll -granules  and  distributes  itself  from  them  through  the  parenchyma 
of  the  veins  and  petioles  downwards  into  the  stem  as  far  as  the  root,  and  upwards 
to  the  young  leaves  which  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  assimilate.  The  excess  which 
is  not  immediately  required  for  the  purposes  of  growth  becomes  deposited  In  the  pith 
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and  medullary  rays,  where  (this  is  not  the  case  in  the  chlorophyll)  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  sugar  1  and  it  is  evidently  this  latter  substance  which  brings  about  the  diflTusion 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  new 
starch-grains.  The  sugar  is  the  migratory  product  which  takes  part  in  the  diffusion; 
the  starch-grains  aie  the  temporarily  stationary  product. 

The  distribution  of  starch  and  sugar  shows  moreover  that  they  move  from  the 
primary  stem  through  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  and  the  pedicels  into  the  paren- 
chymatous tissues,  and  penetrate  into  the  young  tissue  of  the  flower,  the  growing  fruft, 
and  the  ovules,  there  to  be  employed  In  the  production  of  cellulose.  The  distributed 
starch  collects  more  abundantly,  especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those 
layers  of  cells  which  afterwards  form  the  hard  endocarp  and  the  solid  testa  of  the  seed, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  required  here  in  greater  quantity,  disappearing  also  from 
them  after  the  complete  development  of  these  layers  of  tissue. 

The  sugar  and  starch  are  conveyed  through  the  funiculus  to  the  ovules;  they  are 
distributed  through  the  integuments  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  nucellus;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  enters  the  growing  endosperm,  which  supplies  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  oil  which  gradually  accumulates,  while  fresh  supplies  of  sugar  are 
constantly  entering  from  withouL  In  the  growing  embryo  the  cells  are  filled  at  a 
certain  period  with  fine-grained  starch,  which  then  entirely  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  oiL  All  this  indicates  that  the  oil  of  the  ripe  seed  of  Ricmus  is  produced  from  the 
starch  and  sugar  which  were  transported  to  it  from  the  assimilating  organs  during  the 
period  of  ripening;  and  even  the  hard  woody  pericarp  and  the  testa  obtain  their  for- 
mative material  from  those  substances.  The  albuminoids  which  collect  also  in  the 
young  leaves  and  from  which  the  chlorophyll -granules  are  formed,  as  well  as  that 
portion  of  these  substances  which  accumulates  in  the  seed  as  reserve  food-material, 
are  transported  from  the  stem  by  the  sieve-tubes  and  the  cambiform  cells  of  the  fibro- 
Tascular  bundles. 

3.  In  the  Leguminosx'  a  very  important  part  in  the  transport  of  the  reserve  proteid 
substances  is  played  by  Aiparagin,  To  demonstrate  this,  moderately  thin  sections  are 
placed  in  alcohol,  and  the  saturation  assisted  by  shaking.  This  mode  is  however  applic- 
able only  when  the  asparagin  is  abundant;  when  it  is  present  in  small  quantities  it  can 
still  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  thin  cover-glass  on  the  sections,  and  running  in  under- 
neath a  little  absolute  alcohol.  In  this  case  the  asparagin  crystallises  out  round  the 
section;  while  in  the  former  case  it  is  precipitated  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
These  can  easily  be  recognised ;  they  are  comparatively  large,  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  other  crystals  which  are  formed  in  all  plants  on  treatment  with  alcohol,  even  where 
no  asparagin  is  present,  since  these — which  belong  to  various  salts,  among  others  to 
nitrates— always  remain  very  small  and  have  an  entirely  different  appearance, 

Lufimu  lutrus  is  a  good  object  for  examination,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage 
that  we  have  in  its  case  au  analytical  investigation  of  Beyer's'  in  which  the  organic 
constituents  and  especially  the  asparagin  have  been  quantitatively  determined  in  the  root, 
hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  cotyledons,  at  two  stages  of  germination,  the 
last  shortly  before  the  cotyledons  have  thrown  off  the  testa. 

The  migration  of  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve-materials  takes  place  in  the  usual 
manner.  Starch  is  first  of  all  formed  in  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  and  root,  then 
disappears  and  remains  only  in  the  endoderm,  the  rest  being  transformed  into  sugar. 


'  What  follows  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pfeffer.  (Compare  Book  I.  Seel,  8.  p.  51;  also 
Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bol.  VIII.  p.  419  tt  mj.) 

[It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  substance  is  confined  to  this  group  of  plants,  for  it 
is  very  widely  distributed,  nor  is  it  the  only  substance  of  this  kind,  for  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  also 
been  detected  in  germbialing  seeds.] 

*  Lnnilwinhschaniiche  Versuchsstationen,  vol.  IX. 
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Asparagin  is  first  found  in  the  hypocotyledonarf  portion  and  root  when  they  are  about 
ID  mm.  long,  but  then  rapidly  increases  in  quantity  while  these  parts  elongate ;  and  it  is 
DOW  found  also  in  the  petiole  of  the  cotyledons,  and  in  the  cotyledons  themselves  before 
they  have  become  green  and  thrown  off  their  testa,  especially  in  their  lower  part.  The 
conditions  remain  the  same  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  reserve  albuminous 
substances  are  being  consumed.  Asparagin  is  now  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  petiole 
of  the  cotyledons,  almost  to  the  extent  of  a  saturated  solution  (i  part  dissolves  in  58  parts 
of  water  at  i]°  C,),  as  well  as  in  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  and  in  the  stem  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  grow.  The  asparagin  extends  in  the  root  and  stem  towards  the  pun^a 
•vfgrtationit  almost  exactly  as  far  as  the  sugar,  becoming  finally,  like  the  latter,  less 
abundant.  Beneath  the  cotyledons  it  is  wanting  in  the  pith,  while  in  the  stem  it  is  as 
abundant  there  as  in  the  cortical  tissue  1  it  is  never  found  in  Che  vascular  bundles.  The 
asparagin  also  extends  into  the  petiole  of  young  leaves  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  unfolding 
pinnae,  as  well  as  into  the  lateral  roots.  As  long  as  asparagin  is  formed  out  of  the  albu- 
minous substances  in  the  cotyledons,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  plant  distributed  as  has 
been  described;  but  when  the  cotyledons  have  been  entirely  emptied,  the  asparagin  also 
disappears ;  but  this  does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  Lupimu  luieus  until  several  leaves  have 
completely  unfolded. 

The  process  is  quite  analogous  in  Jetragaaoialuj  purpureut  and  UedUago  tuber- 
culala;  in  Ficia  lalrva  and  Piium  lalivum  the  presence  of  asparagin  In  the  cotyledons 
themselves  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty,  but  is  found  at  their  base  and  usually  also 
in  their  petiole,  although  these  plants  produce  decidedly  less  of  it  than  Lifintu  luieut. 
Since  moreover  chemical  analysis  has  established  the  production  of  great  quantities  of 
asparagin  on  germination  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  other  species  of  the  order,  we 
may  regard  this  substance  as  the  form  of  transport  for  the  albuminous  substances 
characteristic  of  all  Papilionacez.  Albuminous  substances  are  moreover  found  in 
these  plants  also  in  the  tbin-walled  elongated  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles;  and  it  b 
quite  possible  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  also  transported  by  these  structures.  It  is 
evident  that  the  source  of  the  asparagin  must  be  the  albuminous  substances,  because  the 
absolute  amount  of  nitrogen  remains  the  same  during  germination;  and  the  nitrogen  of 
seeds  is  all  or  nearly  all  contained  in  their  albuminous  ingredients. 

The  following  numbers  show  the  percentage  composition  of  asparagin,  and  the 
composition  of  an  amount  of  legumin,  containing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Aiparag'm.  Legumin.  Hiffennce. 

0  =  364  0-64-9  +38-5 


0  =  36-4  0  =  30-6  -    5-8 

Asparagin  contains  less  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  but  more  Oxygen  than  Legumin  and 
other  proteids.  Consequently  if  the  whole  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Legumin  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  asparagin,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  must  be  given 
off  and  a  certain  amount  of  Oxygen  absorbed.  Exactly  the  opposite  will  take  place  upon 
the  conversion  of  asparagin  into  proteid.  Pfeffer  points  out  (Monatsber.  d.  Bert.  Akad., 
1S7J)  that  this  regeneration  of  proteid  from  the  asparagin  formed  during  germination 
depends  in  so  far  upon  the  action  of  light  as  this  is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll.  Asparagin  remains  in  a  plant  exposed  to- 
lEgbt  if  carbonic  acid  be  not  supplied  to  it. 

In  Tropitelunt  majui  asparagin  occurs  in  the  earliest  stages  of  germination  only;  it 
disappears  at  a  later  period  whether  germination  is  taking  place  in  light  or  in  darkness. 
In  this  case  the  asparagin  b  converted  into  proteid  before  the  non- nitrogenous  reserve- 
materials  are  exhausted;  hence  the  regeneration  can  take  place  without  assimilation. 
The  formation  of  asparagin  during  germination  takes  place  in  light  or  in  darkness :  it  is 
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only  the  regeneration  of  the  proteids  which  is  dependent,  as  in  the  Papilionacex,  in  [he 
manner  above  mentioned  upon  light,  that  is,  upon  assimilation '. 

The  existence  of  asparagin  has  also  been  proved  in  the  1ea.ves  and  stems  of  some 
plants  {see  Husemann,  Pfianzenstoffe) ;  and  its  presence  in  the  underground  perennial 
parts  of  StigmijfihyJienJatropibafolium  almost  gives  the  impression  of  its  being  there  also  a 
reserve-material. 

The  absorption  of  assimilated  substances  into  the  plant  from  without  takes 
place  in  seedlings,  the  reserve-materials  of  which  are  contained  in  the  endosperm, 
in  parasites',  and  in  saprophytes  which  contain  no  chlorophyll.  Seedlings,  which 
have  been  most  studied  in  this  respect,  show  how  the  reserve -ma  teriab  of  the  endo- 
sperm may  pass  into  the  absorbing  organs  (in  this  case  almost  always  foliar  struc- 
tures) without  there  being  any  actual  continuity  of  the  absorbing  organ  with  the 
endosperm;  they  only  lie  in  close  apposition,  and  can  be  separated  without  any 
injury'  (as  In  Ricinus,  Fig.  471).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  metamorphoses 
which  take  place  in  the  nutrient  endosperm  are  brought  about  by  the  absorbing 
organ,  that  is  by  the  embryo  itself;  the  behaviour  of  the  endosperm  of  the  germi- 
nating Dale,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  absorbing  organ  belong- 
ing to  the  cotyledon,  shows  clearly  that  the  hard  thickening-layers  of  the  cell-walls 
of  the  endosperm  are  first  of  all  transformed  into  sugar  under  the  influence  of  this 
organ,  and  then  absorbed,  A  substance  evidently  passes  out  of  the  absorbing  organ 
into  the  endosperm  which  causes  this  metamorphosis  of  the  cellulose.  The  oil  and 
albuminoids  of  the  endosperm  are  at  the  same  time  taken  up  into  the  embryo, 
where  all  the  conducting  parts  of  the  parenchyma  are  filled  with  sugar  and  starch 
as  long  as  the  endosperm  is  not  entirely  absorbed.  In  the  same  manner  also 
in  Grasses  s\ibstances  possibly  pass  out  of  the  embryo  into  the  endosperm,  and 
there  bring  about  the  chemical  metamorphosis  and  solution  of  the  starch  and  albu- 
minoids before  they  are  absorbed  by  the  scutellum  which  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  endosperm.  It  is  possible  however  that  in  this  case  there  may  be  some 
means  in  the  endosperm  itself  of  bringing  about  the  solution  of  the  starch  and 
gluten  in  the  presence  of  water  independently  of  any  chemical  action  of  the 
embryo. 

The  absorbing  roots  of  parasites  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  host,  and 
often  grow  into  it  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  It  is  certain  that  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  transport  of  the  products  of  assimilation  from  the  host  to  the  parasite 
resides  in  the  latter;  the  parasite  acts  on  the  conducting  masses  of  tissue  of  the 
host  like  a  growing  bud  of  the  host  itself;  the  food-materials  penetrate  into  it 
because  it  consumes  and  changes  them. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  absorbing  organ  of  the  embryo  on  the  substances 

'  [See  Schulie,  Ueb.  Zerselzung  und  Neubildung  von  Eiweissstoflen  in  Lupinenkeimlingen, 
Landw.  Jshrb.  VII,  1878.] 

'  Parasites  which  contain  chlorophyll,  like  the  Loranthacese,  can  themselves  assimilate,  and 
only  require  therefore  to  draw  water  and  mineral  substances  from  their  host  (see  Pilra  in  Hot.  Zeitg. 
1861,  p.  ]).  Those  para»tes  which  are  apparently  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (,like  OnAanchi),  and 
saprophytes  (as  Ntallia),  contain,  according  to  Weisner  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  37),  traces  of  chlorophyll, 
which  however  can  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  assimilation. 

*  For  further  details  see  the  accounts  given  by  me  in  Bot  Zeitg.  1861  and  1S63,  of  the 
germination  of  different  plants. 
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in  the  endosperm,  dissolving  and  diemically  changing  them,  points  to  the  way  in 
which  the  absorption  of  food-material  is  effected  by  saprophytes  whidi  possess  no 
chlorophyll,  their  absorbing  organs  probably  first  causing  the  solution  and  chemical 
transformation  of  the  decaying  organic  constituents  of  the  humus.  The  decaying 
foliage  in  which  Monolropa,  Epipogium ',  and  Coraliorhisa  grow,  does  not  give  up 
to  water  the  serviceable  materials  which  are  Still  present  in  it,  any  more  than  the 
cellulose  of  the  endosperm  of  the  Date,  or  the  starch  of  the  endosperm  of  Grasses, 
or  the  oil  of  the  seed  of  Ria'nus,  can  be  extracted  by  water ;  but  these  saprophytes 
nevertheless  obtain  their  nutriment  from  them.  The  fact  that  the  roots  of  plants  of 
this  kind  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  diminutive  in  length,  as  in  NeoHia,  or  are 
entirely  wanting,  as  in  Epipc^ium  and  Corallorhiza,  is  very  remarkable  in  coimection 
with  this.  These  plants  are  concealed  in  the  nutrient  substratum  till  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  may  act  upon  it  by  their  whole  surface;  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  absorbing  surface  of  seedlings  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  done,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  absorbing  roots  of  Cuscula, 
Orobanche,  &c. 

Sect.  6.  —  The  BespiratiOD  of  Plants'  consists,  as  in  animals,  in  the 
continual  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  into  the  tissues,  where  it  causes 
oxidation  of  the  assimilated  substances  and  other  chemical  changes  resulting  from 
this.  The  formation  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide — the  carbon  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds — may  always  be  directly  observed  ; 
the  production  of  water  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  substance  in  consequence 
of  the  process  of  respiration  is  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of 
germinating  seeds  with  the  composition  of  those  which  have  not  yet  germinated. 
Experiments  on  vegetation  show  that  growth  and  the  metastasis  in  the  tissues 
necessarily  connected  with  it  only  take  place  so  long  as  oxygen  can  penetrate 
from  without  into  the  plant.  In  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  no  growth 
takes  place ;  and  if  the  plant  remains  for  any  time  in  such  an  atmosphere  it 
finally  perishes.  The  more  energetic  the  growth  and  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  tissues,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of  carbon  dioxide 
exhaled ;  hence  it  is  especially  in  quickly  germinating  seeds  and  in  unfolding 
leaf-  and  flower-buds  that  energetic  respiration  has  been  observed;  such  organs 
consume  in  a  short  time  many  times  their  own  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide.  But  in  all  the  other  organs  also — in  every  indi- 
vidual cell — respiration  is  constandy  going  on ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  chemical 
changes  connected  with  growth  that  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen  in  the  tissues;  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm  also  cease  if  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  deprived  of  this  gas;  and  the  power  of  motion  possessed  by 
periodically  motile  and  irritable  organs  is  lost  if  oxygen  is  withheld  from  them; 

'  See  Remke,  Flora,  1873,  No.  10-14- 

'  The  special  references  for  what  is  eaid  on  this  subject  will  be  fonnd  in  my  work  on  Expe- 
rimental Physiology,  sect.  9,  On  the  action  of  atmospheric  onygen.  Of  more  recent  works  may 
be  mentioned  especially,  Borscow,  On  the  behaviour  of  plants  in  nitr<^en  (Melanges  biologiqncs 
tiiii  du  Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  Nat-  de  St.  Pi^tersbourg,  vol.  VI,  1867);  also  Wiesner, 
Sitzungsber,  der  Wiener  Akad.  vol,  LXVIII,  l8;l  ;  Bert,  Comptes  Rendus,  16  Juin,  1873.  [See  also 
Wortmann,  Arb.  d.  bat.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  Bk.  II,  1S80 ;  Pfeffer,  Das  Wesen  und  die  Bedeutung  der 
Alhmung  in  der  PHanic,  Landwirth.  Jahrb.  VII,  1878.] 
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but  if  this  happens  only  for  a  short  time  the  motility  returns  when  Ihe  oxygen  is 
again  restored. 

The  respiration  of  plants  is,  like  that  of  animals,  associated  with  a  loss  of 
assimilated  substance,  this  loss  being  always  a  great  deal  smaller  in  assimilating 
plants  than  the  gain  of  substance  by  the  activity  under  the  influence  of  light  of 
the  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  but  when,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  an 
energetic  growth  is  combined  with  powerful  respiration,  no  new  products  of  as- 
similation replacing  the  loss,  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  growing  plant  may  be  very 
considerable.  Seeds  which  germinate  in  the  dark  may  in  this  way  lose  almost 
one-half  of  their  dry  weight,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  loss  is  occasioned  ex- 
clusively by  the  decomposition  of  the  non- nitrogenous  reserve  material'  and  its 
combustion  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  If  the  non -nitrogenous  reserve-material 
consists  of  oil,  t.  e.  of  a  substance  containing  very  little  oxygen,  a  portion  of  the 
inhaled  oxygen  remains  in  the  germinating  plant,  carbo-hydrates  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  such  as  starch  and  sugar  being  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oil. 

The  loss  of  assimilated  substance  caused  by  respiration  would  appear  purpose- 
less if  we  had  only  to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  assimilated  products ;  but  these 
are  themselves  produced  only  for  the  purposes  of  growth  and  of  all  the  changes 
connected  with  life ;  the  whole  life  of  the  plant  consists  in  complicated  movements 
of  molecules  and  atoms;  and  the  forces  necessary  for  these  movements  are  set 
free  by  respiration.  The  oxygen,  while  decomposing  part  of  the  assimilated  sub- 
Stance,  sets  up  important  chemical  changes  in  the  remaining  portion,  which  on  their 
part  give  rise  to  diffusion-currents,  and  these  bring  into  contact  substances  which 
again  act  chemically  on  one  another,  and  so  on.  The  dependence  on  respiration  of 
Ihe  movements  in  protoplasm  and  motile  leaves  is  very  evident,  since,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  they  lose  their  motility  when  oxygen  is  withheld  from  them.  These 
considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  respiration  of  plants  has  the  same 
essential  significance  as  that  of  animals ;  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  substances 
is  being  continually  disturbed  by  it,  and  the  internal  movements  maintained  which 
make  up  the  life  of  the  plant.  Respiration  is,  it  is  true,  a  source  of  loss  of  sub- 
Stance;  but  it  is  also  in  addition  the  perpetual  source  from  which  flow  the  forces 
necessary  to  the  bternal  movements'. 

'  [According  to  Borodin  (Ueb.  die  physlol.  Bedeulung  des  Asparagfos  im  Pflanienreiche,  Bot. 
Ztitg.  1S7S)  this  is  not  the  ose.  In  the  process  of  respiration  the  nilrogeaotis  substanca  consliluting 
the  protoplasm  become  oxidised,  and  of  this  oxidation  asparagin  is  one  of  ihe  products.  I'be  non- 
nitrogenous  materials  are  used  up  la  supplying  plastic  material  to  the  protoplasm. 

Asparagin  is  n^rded,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  a  nitrogenous  waste  product  (metabolite),  and 
it  therefore  corresponds  physiologically  lu  the  urea  fomied  in  the  animal  body,  a  comparison  wbicti 
was  long  ago  suggested  by  Boussingault.] 

'  [M.  Corenwinder,  from  a  series  of  observations  on  the  Maple  and  Lilac,  has  conhrmed  the 
view  to  a  certain  extent  held  by  Mohl,  that  the  process  of  respiration  is  always  going  On  in  a  plant 
even  when  concealed  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  dccomposilion  of  the- carbon  dioxide  by  the 
parts  containing  chlorophyll.  He  distinguishes  two  periods  in  the  vegetative  season  of  the  plant : — 
the  liist  period,  when  nitrogenous  constituents  predominate,  is  that  during  which  respiration  is  most 
active  ;  the  second,  when  the  proportion  of  carbonaceous  substance  is  relatively  larger,  is  the  period 
when  respiration  is  comparatively  feeble,  (he  carbon  dioxide  evolved  being  again  almost  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  chlorophyll,  decomposed,  and  the  carbon  fixed  in  the  process  of  assimilstiou.     He 
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The  combination  to  form  carbon  dioxide  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  with  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  assimilated  substance  is,  like  all  combustion,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  heat ;  but  this  only  rarely  leads  to 
a  sensible  increase  of  temperature  of  the  masses  of  tissue,  because  respiration,  and 
in  consequence  the  production  of  heat,  is  not  in  general  very  copious,  while  the 
circumstances  are  very  favourable  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  plant.  In  this  respect 
also  plants  may  be  compared  to  cold-blooded  animals.  When  an  amount  of  heat 
is  set  free  in  the  cells  by  the  process  of  respiration,  it  first  of  all  distributes  itself 
over  the  large  mass  of  water  which  penneates  the  cells  and  the  adjoining  tissue.  In 
the  case  of  a  water-plant  the  least  excess  of  temperature  is  at  once  equalised  by  the 
surrounding  water;  while  in  the  case  of  a  land-plant  evaporation  has  a  powerful 
cooling  effect  on  the  atrial  parts,  quite  independently  of  the  action  of  the  radi- 
ation of  heat  which  is  favoured  by  the  large  superficial  development  of  most 
plants,  and  especially  by  their  hairiness.  With  these  causes  of  a  rapid  loss  of 
heat,  it  is  not  surprising  ihat  the  parts  of  a  plant  which  are  expanded  in  the 
air  are  even  colder  than  it,  although  their  respiration  is  continually  producing  small 
quantities  of  heat.  But  if  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  heat  are  removed,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  with  the  thermometer  the  increase  of  temperature  caused  by  respiration. 
This  can  be  done  by  accumulating  rapidly  germinating  seeds,  as  is  shown  in  the 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature  of  grains  of  Barley  in  the  manufacture  of  malt ; 
and  this  elevation  can  also  be  proved  in  the  case  of  other  germinating  seeds,  or 
growing  butbs  and  tubers.     The  proof  is  more  difficult  in  plants  with  green  leaves. 

In  some  flowers  and  inflorescences  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
accompanies  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  very  energetic,  the  radiation  of  the  heat 
produced  being  at  the  same  time  diminished  by  the  small  superficial  extent  of  the 
organ  and  by  protecting  envelopes;  and  in  such  cases  a  very  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature  of  the  masses  of  tissue  has  been  observed.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  is  the  spadix  of  Aroides  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  where  (especially  in  warm 
air)  an  excess  of  temperature  of  from  4°  to  5°  or  even  of  lo^C.  or  more  has  been 
delected.  Less  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  have  also  been  observed  in 
the  separate  flowers  of  Cucurbila,  Bignonia  radicam,  Victoria  regis,  &c. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  up  10  the  present  time  the  development  of  light  or 
Pkosphoresctnce  has  been  observed  in  living  plants,  this  phenomenon  is  also  dependent 
on  the  respiration  of  oxygen.  In  Agaricus  olearius  (of  Provence)  this  has  been 
definitely  proved  by  Fabre.  This  Fungus  emits  light  only  so  long  as  it  is  alive,  and 
ceases  to  do  so  at  once  when  it  is  deprived  of  oxygen  ;  the  respiration  is  in  this  case 
also  very  copious.  Besides  this  Fungus,  Agaricus  igneus  (of  Amboyna),  A.  mcti' 
lucens  (of  Manilla),  A.  Gardmri  (of  Brazil),  and  the  Rhizomorphs  are  known  to 
emit  light  spontaneously;  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  light  emitted  from 
various  flowers  are  of  extremely  doubtful  value'. 


found  that  the  proportion  of  niirogenous  matter  io  leaves  gradually  diminishes,  while  thai  of  carbon- 
aceous mailer  increases,  between  autumn  and  spring.     (See  Revue  scientifiqae,  Aug.  1, 1874.)] 

'  [For  a  collection  of  recorded  instances  of  phosphorescence  in  plants  sec  Hardwicke's  Science 
Gosup,  1871,  p.  III.]  See  my  Experimental  Physiology,  and  Schmiti  (LinniEa,  1S43,  p.  513)  and 
Bischoff  (Flora,  1824,11,426)  on  the  phosphorescence  of  Rhizomorphs. 
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The  apparatus  described  in  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiologjr,  p.  271,  may 
be  easily  employed,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  for  the  observation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  germinating  seeds.  The 
following  eitperiment  is  also  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  these  points  in  a  lecture. 
One-third  of  a  glass  cylinder  of  1  litres  capacity  is  filled  with  soaked  peas  or  some 
other  seeds  or  with  flowers  in  the  act  of  unfolding  (e.g.  small  flower-heads  of  Com- 
posite, as  Matricaria  or  Pjirrlirum),  and  closed  with  a  well-fitting  glass  stopper.  If 
the  vessel  is  opened  carefully  after  several  hours,  the  air  contained  will  be  found  to 
extinguish  a  burning  taper  let  down  into  it,  as  if  it  had  been  tilled  with  carbon  dioxide. 

In  order  to  observe  the  development  of  lieat  also  in  small  quantities  of  seeds  and 
even  in  single  flowers  of  larger  size,  I  use  various  forms  of  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  473.  The  flask /contains  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda  /  which  absorbs  the 
carbon  dioxide  set  free  from  the  plants.  In  the  opening  of  the  flask  is  placed  a  funnel  r, 
containing  a  small  filter-paper  perforated  with 
a  needle.  The  funnel  is  filled  with  soaked 
seeds  or  with  cut  flower-buds  in  the  act  <^ 
opening;  and  a  bell-glass  g  ts  now  placed 
over  it,  through  the  tube  of  which  a  thermo- 
meter graduated  to  tenths  of  degrees  is  let  In 
so  that  the  bulb  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  plants.  A  loose  plug  of  cotton-wool  w 
closes  the  tube.  In  order  to  compare  the 
temperature,  a  similar  apparatus  is  placed 
close  beside,  in  which  the  seeds  or  flowers  as 
the  case  may  be  are  or  are  not  replaced  by 
pieces  of  moist  paper  or  green  leaves.  It 
is  convenient  to  place  both  apparatuses  in  a 
large  glass  case  in  order  siill  more  completely 
to  shield  them  from  slow  changes  of  temper- 
ature in  the  air  of  the  room.  As  the  isolation 
is  not  complete,  the  access  of  fresh  oxygen- 
ated air  to  the  plants  is  not  hindered,  and  the 
continuance  of  respiration  is  therefore  not 
prevented ;  the  arrangement  is  on  the  other 
hand  suflicient  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  evaporation. 
The  thermometers  of  both  apparatuses,  pre- 
viously compared,  must  be  frequently  read 
Fc  1  A  raiuiiorobitr.Lii  iiieriw ofimpmiiiiro  °^  '"  Order  to  detect  the  variations  of  tem- 
in  b'CTi  mil  Kxnniuciiif  iwh.  persturc.     If  the  bulbs  are  small  enough,  the 

elevation  of  temperature  in  the  funnel  may 
be  observed  even  with  single  flowers.  In  order  to  reduce  still  further  the  amount  of 
evaporation  and  radiation,  it  is  convenient,  before  the  bell-glass  g  is  placed  over,  to 
cover  the  funnel  with  a  perforated  glass  plate,  the  thermometer  being  inserted  through 
its  perforation. 

It  is  possible  under  favourable  circumstances  to  observe  by  means  of  this  contrivance 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  i's°  C.  with  100  or  300  peas,  while  the  roots  are  developing; 
the  anthers  of  a  flower  of  the  Gourd  caused  a  rise  of  about  o-8°  C.  in  a  tolerably  large 
thermometer  with  the  bulb  of  which  they  were  in  contact  on  only  one  side.  A  single 
capitulum  of  Onopardon  jlcantbium  produced  an  elevation  of  071°  C;  the  stamens  of  a 
single  flower  of  Njmpbaa  itellata  one  of  about  06°  C.  The  temperature  of  a  number  of 
flower-buds  alAntbtmii  cbryioleuca  heaped  round  the  thermometer  rose  as  they  unfolded 
about  I '6°  C. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  flowers  must  not  be  used  for  these  experiments  as 
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!>oon  as  they  have  been  gathered ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  some  hours  till  tbej 
have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  room.  (Further  details  will  be  given  elsewhere.) 
M"Nab  found  that  a  large  specimen  of  Lycoperdm  giganteum  produced  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature of  11°  {F.  or  C.?).  Bot.  Zeitg.  187J,  p.  560. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS   OF    PLANT-LIFE. 


Sect.  7.  The  Influenoe  of  Temperature  on  Vegetation '  can  only  be 
investigated  scientifically'  by  observing  the  influence  of  definite  and  different  degrees 
of  temperature  on  the  separate  vital  phenomena  of  plants,  1. 1.  on  ihe  various  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  metastasis,  of  diffusion,  of  growth,  of  the  variations  in  the 
turgidity  of  the  cells  and  tension  of  (he  tissues,  of  the  movements  of  protoplasm 
and  irritable  organs  and  of  those  endowed  with  periodic  motion,  &c. 

The  determination  of  the  facts  which  have  here  to  be  investigated  dejjends  on 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  plant  in  any  given  case,  or  rather 
on  that  of  the  part  of  the  plant  in  question  on  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made. 
This  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  is  sometimes  almost  impossible. 
Independently  of  the  changes  of  temperature,  usually  inconsiderable,  caused  by 
respiration  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  the  temperature  of  each  cell  depends  on 
its  position  in  the  mass  of  tissue  and  on  the  variations  of  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature. A  constant  interchange  of  heat  is  going  on  between  the  plant  and 
iis  surrounding  medium  by  conduction  and  radiation  which  essentially  determines 
the  temperature  of  any  part  of  a  plant  at  any  partictilar  dme. 

In  reference  to  the  conduction  of  heat,  it  must  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place 
that  all  parts  of  plants  are  bad  conductors ;  the  differences  of  temperalure  between 
them  and  the  air,  earth,  or  water  that  is  in  contact  with  them  become  only  very 
slowly  adjusted  in  this  way.  The  conductivity  for  heat  is  probably  also  always 
different  in  different  directions ;  that  in  the  longitudinal  direction  in  dry  wood  bears 
the  proportion  to  that  in  the  transverse  direction  of  «.^.  125  ;  i  in  the  Acacia,  Box, 
and  Cypress,  of  i-8  :  i  in  the  Lime,  Alder,  and  Pine. 

The  radiation  of  heat  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  frequent  and  rapid  cause  of 
changes  of  temperature  in  most  parts  of  plants ;  the  chief  effect  of  these  changes 
being  to  bring  about  differences  between  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium 
and  that  of  the  plant,  especially  when  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  of  small  size  but 
have  a  large  hairy  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  many  leaves  and  internodes.  It 
must  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  ihe  radiating  power  of  a  body  is  equal  to  its 


'  For  more  detailed  proofs  itc  my  limdbook  of  Expciiinciilal  Ph]  siulogy,  p.  4S  11  itq, 
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absorptive  power;  and  that  radiation  depends  not  merely  on  the  temperature,  but  also 
on  the  diathennancy  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

In  the  atrial  parts  of  plants,  transpiration  is  an  energetic  additional  cause  of  loss 
of  temperature ;  inasmuch  as  water  in  ihe  act  of  evaporation  withdraws  from  the 
plant  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  its  vaporisation,  and  hence  makes  it  colder. 

In  investigations  of  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  various  processes  of 
vegetation,  the  conditions  noticed  above  must  always  be  carefully  considered.  It 
may  be  assumed  in  general  that  the  result  of  theh  united  action  is  that  small  water- 
plants  and  the  underground  parts  of  plants  have  usually  nearly  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  when  this  temperature  is  not  subject  to  too  great 
variations ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  leaves  and  slender  stems  exposed  to  air  are 
generally  colder  than  the  air;  while  the  thick  stems  of  woody  plants  are  sometimes 
warmer,  sometimes  colder,  in  consequeiice  of  their  slow  conducting  power.  How 
greatly  the  temperature  of  parts  of  plants  of  considerable  superficial  extent  may  be 
depressed  by  radiation  below  that  of  the  air  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  thermometer 
placed  on  the  grass  and  exposed  to  radiation  indicates  on  clear  nights  a  temper- 
ature several  degrees  lower  than  one  placed  in  the  air.  If  the  latter  is  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing-point,  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  of  plants  may  in 
this  manner  fall  below  zero  and  they  will  suffer  the  effects  of  frost.  The  formation 
of  dew  on  summer  nights,  and  of  the  hoar-frost  which  is  deposited  in  such  large 
quantities  on  plants  especially  in  the  late  autumn,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  effect 
of  radiation  in  lowering  their  temperature.  The  relation  of  the  temperature  of 
plants  to  that  of  their  surrounding  medium  is  however  very  complicated  when  we 
jiave  to  do  with  solid  bodies  tike  trunks  of  trees,  because  the  different  powers  of 
conduction  in  the  longiludinal  and  transverse  directions  of  the  wood,  and  other 
causes,  then  cooperate  with  the  action  of  radiation  and  of  absorption  of  heat 
through  the  bark.  In  general,  as  has  been  shown  by  Krutsch's  beautiful  experi- 
ments, the  trunk  is  cooler  during  the  day  than  the  surrounding  air,  but  wanner 
in  the  evening  and  night '. 

With  respect  to  the  changes  of  volume  in  masses  of  tissue  and  in  individual 
cells  as  the  temperature  varies,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  except  as  regards 
dry  wood.  The  numbers  given  by  Caspary  as  the  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of 
wood  caused  by  heat  depend  on  untrustworthy  observations  and  on  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  objects  observed  *.  When 
leaf-stalks  and  the  branches  of  trees  become  curved  at  temperatures  far  below  the 
freezing-point,  this  is  obviously  not  altogether,  if  at  all,  caused  by  the  different 
layers  of  tissue  having  different  coefficients  of  heat-expansion;  but  is  mainly 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  water  of  vegetation  freezes,  while  the  cell- 
walls  lose  water  and  in  consequence  contract  more  or  less  according  to  their  state 


'  [AccordinE  to  Becquerel,  trees  wann  surrounding  layers  of  air  dnring  the  day  and  a  good 
part  of  ihe  night ;  they  begin  to  cool  ihem  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  same  temperature. 
The  naximuro  temperature  is  reached  by  the  air  two  or  three  hours  after  midday  ;  in  the  tree 
it  is  reached  after  sunset,  in  summer  towards  9  p.  m.  See  M^moire  sur  les  forels  et  leur  influence 
climateiiquc:  Mem.  dc  I'lnst.  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  46o-+;o.] 

'  Proceedings  of  the  International  Horliculiaral  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress  held  in 
London,  i86fi,  p.  116. 
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of  imbibition  and  of  ligiiification.  The  phenomenon  depends  therefore  in  Ihe  first 
instance  on  a  change  in  the  state  of  imbibition  and  turgidity  produced  by  diflerent 
temperatures.  Villari  has  carefully  measured '  the  cofifficienls  of  heat-expansion  for 
different  dry  woods.  Like  the  expansion  caused  by  the  absorption  of  water,  that 
caused  by  heat  is  much  less  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  than  in  the  radial  direc- 
tion across  the  fibres ;  but  with  the  difference  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for 
absorption  are  reckoned  by  hundredths  in  the  radial  and  thousandths  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  those  for  heat  by  hundred -thousandths  and  millionihs ;  so  that 
the  alterations  of  the  dimensions  of  dry  wood  in  the  two  directions  caused  by 
changes  of  temperature  are  about  looo  times  smaller  than  those  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  water.  The  following  table  is  from  Villari  for  temperatures  between 
a°  and  34°  C. : — 

Coefficients  of  heat-expansiok  for  i°C. 


Box-wood , 

0-0000614 

0-00000257 

Fir   .     .    . 

.     00000584 

0-0000037 1 

Oak .     .     . 

.     0'0O00544 

000000493 

Poplar  .     . 

.     00000365 

0-00000385 

Maple  .     . 

0-0000484 

0-00000638 

Pine .     .     . 

.     0-0000341 

0-0000051 1 

6  ;  I 

Since  these  numbers  only  hold  good  for  dry  wood,  while  wood  as  a  constituent 
of  the  living  plant  can  be  observed  only  in  the  moist  state,  they  cannot  be  applied 
directly  to  the  explanation  of  the  physiological  phenomeiia  due  to  changes  of 
temperature ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  great  interest,  since  they  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  molecular  structure  of  wood,  especially  as  to  its  elasticity  in  different 
directions. 

Something  more  is  known  as  to  the  influence  of  different  degrees  of  temperature 
on  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants.  On  this  subject  the  important  fact  must  first  be 
noted  that  the  exercise  of  every  function  is  restricted  to  certain  definite  limits  of 
temperature  within  which  alone  it  can  take  place  ;  i.  f.  all  functions  are  brought  into 
play  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  particular  part  of  the  plant, 
rises  to,  a  certain  height  above  the  freezing-point  of  the  sap,  and  cease  when  a 
definite  maximum  of  temperature  is  attained,  which  can  apparently  never  be  per- 
manently higher  than  50° C*  Hence  the  life  of  the  plant,  i.e.  the  course  of  its 
vital  processes,  appears  to  be  confined  in  general  wiihin  the  limits  zero  and  50°  C. 
It  must  however  be  noted  that  the  same  functions  may  have  very  different  limits 
between  0°  and  50"  C.  in  different  plants;  as  is  also  the  case  with  different  functions 
in  the  same  plant.     A  few  examples  will  serve  to  explain  this. 

Since  the  cell-fluids,  consisting  of  aqueous  solutions  often  in  a  state  of  high 
concentration,  do  not  usually  freeze  at  zero,  it  is  always  possible  for  certain  pro- 
cesses of  growth  to  take  place  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  as 
low  as  this,  although  this  fact  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  established.    Uloth  (Flora, 

'  Po^endorfTs  Annalen,  l368,  vol.  133.  p.  411. 

'  .Sachs,  Ueber  die  obere  Tcmperatui^renie  der  Vegetation,  Flora,  1864,  p.  5;  Knisan,  Beitr.  x, 
KcTintniss  des  Wachstbums,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1B73. 
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1871,  no.  12)  observed  the  remarkable  Tact  that  seeds  of  Acer  ptaiatiotdes  and  of 
Wheat  which  had  fallen  between  pieces  of  ice  in  an  ice-house  germinated  there 
and  pushed  a  number  of  roots  several  inches  deep  into  the  Gssureless  pieces  of  ice. 
From  this  observation  he  concluded  that  these  seed»  had  the  power  of  germi- 
nating at  or  even  below  the  freezing-point  of  water;  and  that  the  penetration  of 
the  roots  into  the  ice  is  caused  by  the  development  of  warmth  in  the  seed  and  by 
the  pressure  of  the  growing  roots.  It  seems  to  me  however  that  another  expla- 
nation is  possible.  The  ice  was  evidently  surrounded  by  wanner  substances,  such 
as  the  walls  of  the  house,  which  emitted  to  it  rays  of  heat  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  rays  of  heat,  when  they  strike  upon  bubbles  of  air  or  bodies  firmly  frozen 
into  a  piece  of  ice,  warm  them  and  melt  the  surrounding  ice.  In  this  way  not 
only  the  seeds  but  also  their  roots  were  warmed  by  the  radiation  of  heat  which 
passed  through  the  ice,  and  thus  the  particles  of  ice  in  contact  with  them  were 
melted.  This  experiment  gives  us  therefore  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  germinating  seeds.  The  statements  of  different  observers  as  to 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  some  of  the  lower  Algae  grow  vary 
greatly;  and  Kegel's  assertion  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  that  water  must  be 
below  4o°C.  for  plants  to  grow  in  it.  I  have  convinced  m3'seir  tbac  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  are  killed  by  an  immersion  for  only  ten  minutes  in  water  of  45°  or 
46°  C.,  while  flowering  plants  endure  for  a  longer  period  an  air- temperature  of  48° 
or  49°C.;  but  at  5i°C.  lose  their  vitality  after  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  (any 
possible  injury  by  drying  up  being  of  course  prevented)'.  As  to  the  high  tem- 
peratures which  the  spores  of  Fungi  can  endure  without  losing  their  power  of  ger- 
mination, very  different  statements,  some  of  them  altogether  incredible,  have  been 
made,  according  to  which  temperatures  of  more  than  100°,  even  as  high  as  200°C., 
would  seem  not  to  be  injurious.  Of  ninety-four  experiments  which  were  made  by 
Tarnowsky  with  aU  possible  precautions ",  the  result  was  that  the  spores  of  Peni- 
ciUium  glaucum  and  Rhieopus  m'gricaru  ex[>osed  for  from  one  to  two  hours  to  air 
of  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80"  C.  germinated  only  very  rarely,  while  a 
temperature  of  82°  or  84°  C.  altogether  killed  them.  Spores  heated  in  their  proper 
nutrient  fluids  entirely  lose  their  power  of  germination  at  54°  or  55°  C 

The  growth  of  parts  of  the  embryo  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve -materials 
begins,  as  my  experiments  show',  in  the  case  of  Wheat  and  Barley  even  belofc  s^C; 


'  H.  de  Vries,  Mal^riaux  poor  la  connaissance  <t«  riafluence  de  la  tempeiature.  in  Arcbiv«s 
N^erlandaises,  vol.  V,  1S70,  arrived  at  the  SBme  results  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  Crypto- 
gamia  and  flowering  water  and  laitd-plants.  According  to  Schmilz  (Linnsea,  1B43)  Spk<aia  earpophila 
is  killed  in  ten  minutes  by  water  of  ss'-sB"  R.  (43's''-47-8°  C). 

'  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  precaatious  is  to  prevent  with  certainty  the  eatraoce  of 
spores  after  the  temperature  has  been  raised  In  the  apparatus  to  the  required  point. 

According  to  Wiesner  (SiKl)er.  d.  Wien.  Aliad.  1873)  spores  of  FmiciUium  glaucum  sown  on 
lemon  pulp  will  not  germinate  below  i'5°C.  or  al>ove  43°  C.  Any  further  development  is  confined 
to  narrower  limits.     The  most  favoni»ble  temperature  is  from  11°  to  26°  C. 

*  For  fnrtbet  details  see  pt.  Ill  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Institute  of  Wiirzburg. 

*  Sachs,  Abtiangigkeit  der  Keimung  von  der  Temperatur,  Jahrb.  f(tr  wissensch.  Bot.  vol,  II.  p.  338, 
i860.— A.  De  CandoIIe  in  Bibiiolhique  universcUc  de  Genive,  1 865,  vol.  XXIV.  p.  343  « stq.— 
Kiippen,  Wacme  und  Pflanienwachsthum,  eine  Dissertation,  Moscow  1870. — According  lo  Kemcr 
(Nat.  wiss.  Verein  Janobrock,  1871)  most  plants,  especially  alpine  plants,  can  germinate  tielow  2"  C. 
See  also  fiiither  under  chap.  IV. 
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in  Phaseolus  multiflorus  and  Zea  Mais  at  9-4°  C. ;  in  Cucurbila  Pepo  at  1 3-7"  C.  But 
when  the  reserve-materials  of  the  seed  have  been  consumed,  a  higher  temperature  is 
apparently  always  necessary  to  enable  growth  to  proceed  at  the  expense  of  freshly 
assimilated  material.  The  highest  temperatures  at  which  my  observations  indicate 
that  germination  can  take  place  were  about  41°  C.  in  the  case  of  Phaseolus  multiflorus, 
Zea  Mais,  and  Cucurbila  Pepo;  in  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Peas,  about  37°  or  38° C, 

The  lowest  temperature  at  which  the  chlorophyll- granules  turn  green  was 
determined  for  Phaseolus  multiflorus  and  Zea  Mais  at  above  6°,  and  probably 
below  I5°C.;  for  Brassica  JVa/aj  above  6''C.;  for  Pitms  pirua  between  7"  and 
ii°C.  The  highest  temperature  at  which  leaves  already  formed  and  still  yellow 
turn  green  was  for  the  first-named  plants  above  33° ;  for  Allium  Cepa  above  36°  C. 

The  exhalation  of  oxygen  and  the  corresponding  assimilation  begin,  according 
to  Cloez  and  Gratiolet.  in  the  case  of  Polamogelon  between  10°  and  i5°C. ;  in 
Vallisneria  above  6''C.  In  many  Mosses,  Alg^e,  and  Lichens,  assimilation  may 
possibly  take  place  at  still  lower  temperatures ;  according  to  Boussingault  (Compt. 
Rend,  vol.  68.  p.  410),  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  the  leaves  of  the  Larch 
at  O'S"  to  a^'C,  and  by  those  of  Meadow-grasses  at  t-^  to  3-5°C,  Heinrich 
found  the  minimum  temperature  at  which  bubbles  of  gas  were  given  off  by  Hottoma 
paluslris  to  be  2'7°C.  The  upper  limit  of  temperature  for  this  function  has  not 
been  ascertained,  except  for  Hottonia  paluslris,  in  which  case  Heinrich  found  it 
to  be  5o''-56"C. 

The  irritability  and  periodical  movement  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  do  not 
begin  till  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  exceeds  i5°C. ;  the  periodical 
movements  of  the  lateral  leaflets  of  the  leaf  of  Desmodium  gyrans  only  at  tem- 
peratures above  ai^C.  The  upper  limit  of  temperature  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
leaves  of  Mimosa  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  warmth ;  in  air  of  40°  C. 
they  become  rigid  within  an  hour;  at  45° C.  within  half  an  hour;  at  48°  to  50" 
within  a  few  minutes,  but  may  again  become  sensitive  when  the  temperature  falls. 
A  temperature  of  5i°C.  causes  permanent  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  and  death. 

The  lower  limit  of  temperature  for  the  motility  of  the  protoplasm  in  Nitella 
syncarpa  is  stated  by  Nageli  to  be  zero  ;  for  the  hairs  of  Cucurbila  my  observations 
place  it  at  a  temperature  of  10°  or  11°  C.  The  upper  limit  is  37° C.  in  the  case  of 
Nitella  syncarpa  according  to  Nageli ;  In  the  hairs  of  Cucurbila,  when  immersed  in 
water  of  46°  or  47°  C,  the  current  is  arrested  within  two  minutes;  in  the  air  exposure 
lo  a  temperature  of  49°  or  50°  C.  for  ten  minutes  does  not  stop  the  current.  The 
current  in  the  hairs  on  the  filaments  of  Tradescantia  ceases  within  three  minutes  in  air 
at  49°  C,  beginning  again  when  the  temperature  is  reduced. 

The  absorption  of  water  through  the  roots  is  also  confined  to  certain  limits  of 
temperature.  Thus  I  found  that  the  roots  of  the  Tobaceo-plant  and  Gourd  no  longer 
absorb  sufficient  water  to  replace  a  small  loss  by  evaporation  in  a  moist  soil  of 
from  3"  to  s'C;  the  healing  of  the  soil  to  from  12°  to  i8°C.  suffices  to  raise 
their  activity  to  the  needful  extent.  The  roots  of  the  Turnip  and  Cabbage  on  the 
contrary  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  from  soil  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing- 
point  to  replace  a  moderate  loss  by  transpiration. 

A  second  result  of  the  observations  hitherto  made  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
The  functions  of  a  plant  are  assisted  and  accelerated  in  their  intensity  when  the 
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temperature  rises  above  ihe  lower  timit  for  that  function;  on  reaching  a  definite 
higher  degree  a  maximum  of  intensity  is  attained;  the  activity  then  decreases 
with  a  further  increase  of  temperature,  until  it  entirely  ceases  at  the  upper  limit. 
There  is  therefore  no  proportionality  between  a  rise  in  the  temperature  and  in 
the  intensity  of  the  functioa  Thus,  according  to  my  observations,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  roots  of  a  seedling  of  Zea  Mai's  attains  its  maximum  at  27'a°  C,  of 
the  Pea,  Wheat,  and  Barley  at  a2-8°C.;  while  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  beyond  these  points  causes  in  each  case  a  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  growth'. 

The  irritability  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  is  rather  sluggish  between  16°  and 
18°  C,  and  appears  to  reach  its  maximum  at  30°  C.  The  periodically  motile  lateral 
leaflets  of  the  leaf  of  Desmodium  gyrans  oscillate,  according  to  Kabsch,  in  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety  seconds  at  35"  C,  in  from  r8o  to  190  seconds  between  38° 
and  30''  C;  at  lower  temperatures  the  oscillations  are  imperfect,  and  at  23"  or  24°  C. 
they  become  almost  imperceptible. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm  in  Nilelia  syncarpa  attains  its 
maximum,  according  to  Nageli,  at  37°  C;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  movement 
ceases.  In  the  hairs  of  Cucurbila,  Solatium  Lycopersicum,  and  Tradescanlia,  as  well  as 
in  the  leaves  of  Vallismria,  I  found  the  motion  of  the  protoplasm  slow  between  1 3" 
and  16°  C,  very  rapid  between  30°  and  40°,  slower  again  between  40°  and  50°  C, 

Very  great  and  rapid  variations  of  temperature  between  zero  and  50°  C.  have 
been  shown  by  experiments  made  by  De  Vries  on  a  number  of  different  growing 
plants  not  to  be  attended  with  danger  to  life,  inasmuch  as  no  injury  could  be 
detected  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  It  does  not  however  follow  from 
this  that  considerable  changes  of  temperature  are  without  effect.  It  would  appear 
rather  that  when  a  plant*  is  generally  exposed  to  a  favourable  temperature,  its 
functions  are  carried  on  the  more  energetically  the  more  constant  this  favourable 
temperature  remains.  This  is  shown  by  ordinary  experience  in  horticulture,  and 
still  more  by  the  experiments  of  Hofmeister  (Pflanzenzelle,  p.  53)  and  De  Vries 
(/.  f ,)  on  the  movement  of  protoplasm,  and  of  KOppen  {/.  c.)  on  the  growth  of  roots. 
The  influence  of  sudden  variations  of  temperature  in  producing  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  plant  is  however  very  complicated,  and  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. I  have  shown  that  any  rapid  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rapidity  of  growth ;  although,  according  to 
KSppen,  the  increase  of  growth  during  a  long  period  is  less  when  the  temperature 
is  variable  than  when  it  is  constant,  the  mean  temperature  being  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  conclusion  which  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Pedersen'  render 
questionable. 

If  the  upper  and  lower  limits  mentioned  above  are  exceeded,  the  functions  of  the 
plant  may,  according  to  circumstances,  simply  come  to  rest,  again  to  become  active  on 
the  return  of  a  favourable  temperature,  or  permanent  changes  are  brought  about,  re- 
sulting in  injury  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  the  cells. 

'  Further  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  my  treatise  already  named,  and  in  De  Vries 
and  Koppen  (I.  £.).  Compare  also  what  b  said  in  chap.  IV,  on  the  influence  of  teiupersture  oa  the 
rapidity  of  growth. 

'  [Habeo  Teraperaturschwankungen  als  soldie  einen  ungiinstigen  Einflussauf  das  Wachsthumt 
Arb.  d.  bot.  lust,  in  Wiiriburg,  I.  4,  1S74.] 
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Cells  killed  by  too  high  a  temperature  or  by  freecing  show  in  general  the  same 
changes  as  if  they  had  been  killed  by  poison,  electricity,  &c. ;  the  protoplasm  becomes 
stationary,  turgidity  ceases  because  the  resistance  of  the  cell-walls  together  with  that 
of  the  protoplasm -diminishes,  and  allows  the  sap  to  filter  out;  the  tissues  become 
flaccid ;  secondary  chemical  changes  of  the  sap  produce  the  same  dark  colour  as  in 
expressed  juices;  and  rapid  evaporation  soon  causes  a  complete  drying  up  of  the 
dead  tissue. 

The  injury  resulting  from  too  high  or  tro  low  a  temperature  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  indirect  and  slow  in  its  manifestation ;  this  will  be  the  case  when  a 
particular  function  is  too  highly  excited  or  too  much  depressed,  and  thus  the  harmo- 
nious co-operation  of  the  various  vital  processes  is  disturbed.  Thus  jfrowth  may  be  so 
■  excited  by  too  high  a  temperature  that  assimilation,  especially  when  the  light  is  deHcient, 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  formative  material ;  and  the  transpiration  of  the 
leaves  may  in  addition  be  so  much  increased  that  the  activity  of  the  roots  is  insufficient 
to  replace  the  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  too  low  a  ground  temperature  may  so  depress 
the  activity  of  the  roots  that  even  smsll  losses  by  transpiration  from  the  leaves  can  no 
longer  be  replaced.  We  shaH  refer  in  the  sequel  to  the  injuries  caused  immediately  to 
the  cells  by  too  high  a  temperature  and  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  tissues. 

I.  The  destruction  of  the  life  of  cells  by  too  high  a  temperature  depends,  like  freezing, 
on  their  containing  water.  While  succulent  tissues  are  killed  below  or  at  50°  C,  air-dry 
seeds  of  Phum  jaihjunt  can  resist  a  temperature  of  over  70*  C.  for  an  hour  without 
losing  their  power  of  germination ;  of  grains  of  Wheat  and  Maize  heated  to  65°  for  an 
hour,  15  p.c,  germinated  in  one  case.  Peas  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  and  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  54°  or  53°  C.  were  all  killed ;  Rye,  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Maize  at 
51°  or  54°  C.  Spores  of  Fungi  showed  similar  phenomena,  as  Is  seen  from  Tarnowsky's 
experiments.  The  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminoids 
t>(  which  the  protoplasm  is  composed,  and  this  again  depends  on  their  containing  wiiter 
and  on  other  circumstances,  since  these  render  a  different  temperature  necessary  for 
coagulation  in  ditFerent  cases.  The  disorganisation  of  the  cell-wall  is  perceptible  only 
at  higher  temperatures;  and  that  of  starch,  which  only  takes  place  between  jj'  and 
60°  C,  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  since  cells  which  contain  no  ilarch 
are  also  killed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  above  50°  C' 

3.  Freeiing,  or  the  destruction  of  cells  by  the  solidifying  of  the  water  contalneil  In 
them  into  ice  and  by  the  sut>sequent  thawing  of  the  latter,  dcpcniti  al«>  mainly  on  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  cells.  Air-dry  seeds  appear  to  be  able  to  wlthHtand  any 
degree  of  cold  without  Injury  to  their  power  of  germination  ;  the  wlnter-bud«  of  wimty 
plants  the  cells  of  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  assimilated  substance*  but  only  » 
small  quantity  of  water,  stand  the  cold  of  winter  and  frequent  rapid  thawing;  while 
the  young  leaves  at  the  time  of  their  unfolding  in  the  spring  succumb  to  a  slight  night- 
frost.  An  at  least  equally  important  condition  lies  however  in  the  specific  organisation 
of  the  plant ;  varieties  of  the  same  species  frequently  differing  in  their  power  of  resist- 
ance to  cold  and  thawing.  Some  plants,  like  Mosses,  Hepaticae,  Lichens,  some  Fungi 
of  a  leathery  texture,  the  Mistletoe,  &c,,  appear  in  particular  never  to  freeze ;  Pfitzer 
states  that  the  Naviculese  freeze  between  -  to°  and  -  20°  C.  and  continue  to  live  after 
thawing;  while  many  flowering  plants  from  a  southern  climate  are  killed  by  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  near  the  freezing-point'.  Schmitz  (Linnxa,  1843)  observed  that 
an  Jgaricui  fasckalarij  which  had  been  frozen  stiff  grew  after  thawing. 


'  The  sutemenis  of  Wiesner  (Sitiongsber.  der  Wicn.  Akad.  1871,  Oct ,  vol.  LXIV.  pp.  14.  15) 
1  am  unable  to  understand.  A  rariety  of  recent  statements  as  to  the  high  temperatures  which  the 
spores  of  Fungi  are  said  to  be  able  to  resist  without  losing  their  power  of  germination  are  so 
Incredible  and  require  such  critical  sifting  that  I  pass  them  liy  altogether. 

'  On  the  minimum  of  temperature  which  vegetation  cnn  in  general  bear  see  Ciippert,  Bot, 
Zeitg.,  iRji,  nos.  4ancl  ;;  [also  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875.] 
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VheCher  the  tissue  of  a  plant  cari"  be  killed  simply  by  the  solidifying  of  the  water 
contained  in  its  cells  into  crystals  of  ice  is  uncertain  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  un- 
questionable that  in  a  great  number  of  plants  death  is  caused  only  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  thawing  takes  place.  The  same  tissue  which  retains  its  vitality  if  thawed  slowly- 
after  the  freezing  of  the  water  of  its  cell-sap,  becomes  disorganised  if  thawed  rapidly 
after  exposure  to  the  same  degree  of  cold.  Death  is  therefore  caused  in  these  plants 
not  by  the  freezing  but  by  the  thawing'. 

When  ice  is  formed  in  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  two  points  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  water,  when  about  to  ireeae,  is  on  the  one  hand  contained  in  a  mixed 
solution,  the  cell-sap;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  retained  by  the  force  of  cohesion  as  water 
of  imbibition  In  the  mlcellar  interstices  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  protoplasm.  Now  it 
is  an  established  fact  in  physics  that  a  solution  when  freezing  separates  into  pure  water 
which  solidifies  into  ice  and  a  concentrated  solution  with  a  lower  freezing-point'.  When 
therefore  a  portion  of  the  eel  I -sap- water  freezes,  the  remainder  of  the  cell-sap  becomes 
more  concentrated ;  and  chemical  changes  may  possibly  be  induced,  as  RUdortT  has 
shown,  by  new  combiuatious  actually  arising  in  a  freezing  solution.  How  far  this 
circumstance  must  be  considered  in  the  destruction  of  cells  by  freezing  and  thawing  is 
not  yet  decided. 

What  takes  place  in  the  freezing  of  a  saturated  organised  body  capable  of  swelling  up 
b  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a  freezing  solution.  In  this  case  also,  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  only  a  portion  of  the  water  freezes;  the  rest 
remains  as  water  of  imbibition  between  the  micellz  of  the  body,  which  contracts,  while 
the  freezing  portion  of  the  water  of  imbibition  separates  to  form  ice-crystals.  This 
phenomenon  happens  in  a  striking  manner  in  starch -paste ;  a  homogeneous  mass  before 
freezing,  it  has  the  appearance  after  thawing  of  a  spongy  coarsely  porous  structure,  the 
water  running  off  clear  from  its  large  cavities.  The  behaviour  of  coagulated  albumen  on 
thawing  is  exactly  the  same.  In  these  cases  a  permanent  change  has  clearly  been 
brought  about  by  the  freezing  of  a  portion  of  the  imbibed  water ;  the  molecules  of  the 
substance  which  group  themselves  into  a  network  containing  but  little  water  when  ice  is 
formed  in  paste  or  coagulated  albumen,  on  thawing  no  longer  combine  with  the  portions 
of  the  water  which  separated  from  them  on  freezing  into  a  homogeneous  whole ;  the 
thawed  paste  is  In  fa,ct  no  longer  paste. 

When  living  succulent  tissue  freezes,  a  portion  only  of  the  water  separates  and 
freezes  as  pure  water,  the  rest  remaining  as  water  of  imbibition  in  the  protoplasm  and 
the  cell-walls,  at  least  as  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  sink  very  low.  In  leaves 
and  succulent  stems  frozen  at  a  temperature  between  -  5°  and  -  10°  C.  it  is  easily  seen 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  water  is  present  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  ice ;  another  portion 
permeates  the  cell-walls  which  are  not  rigid  but  still  flexible.  If  the  congelation  takes 
place  slowly,  the  water  assumes  on  the  surface  of  the  succulent  tissue  the  form  of  a 
coaling  of  ice  consisting  of  densely  crowded  smalt  crystals.  These  crystals  stand  at 
.  right  angles  to  the  surbce  of  the  tissue,  and  increase  by  growth  at  their  base.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  water  of  a  tissue  may  in  this  way  take  the  form  of  a  coating 
of  ice,  while  the  tissue,  becoming  less  watery,  contracts  in  proportion',  and  loses  its 


'  The  correctneas  of  this  statement  ia  supported  by  a  careful  series  of  observations  which  I 
communicated  to  the  konigl.  sJEichs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  l36o.  On  Ihe  formation  of  ciystaU, 
&c,  and  which  will  be  found  also  in  the  Landwirlhschaflliche  VersuchEstationen,  1S60.  Hert,  V. 
p.  167,  and  in  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology.  I  <lo  not  find  that  Goppert'a  objectioni 
(60I.  Zeitg,,  1871.  no.  14)  affect  my  lesults;  to  hi;  experiment  on  CalanAi  viralrf/blia  quite  a 
different  explanation  can  be  given  from  thit  suggested  by  him. 

'  RiidoifT,  Po^.  Ann.  1861,  vol.  CXIV.  p.  63  ;  and  1S62.  vol.  CXVl.  p.  55. 

'  When  this  coDtiaction  operates  unequally  on  different  sides  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  it  is  easy  10  see 
that  curvatures  must  result  which  are  indeed  actually  frequently  observed.  The  spliding  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  consequence  of  frost  is  probably  only  the  result  of  changes  of  this  nature. 
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turgidity.  This  phenomenon  is  seen  with  remarkable  clearness  in  the  Urge  leaf-stalks 
of  Cynara  Scotjmui  when  thef  freeze  slowl)'.  The  succulent  parenchyma  separates 
from  the  epidermis,  which  surrounds  the  former  like  a  loose  sack ;  the  parenchyma  itself 
splits  apart  in  the  interior  so  that  each  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  parenchyma.  Fig,  473  shows  how  the  coatings  of  ice  project  from  the  masses  of 
parenchyma.  From  pieces  of  the  leaf-stalk  which  weighed  396  grammes  I  have  collected 
99  gr.  of  ice,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  after  thawing,  left  only  slight  traces 
(about  o'l  p.  c.)  of  solid  substance.  I  have  often  observed  similar  phenomena  in  other 
plants ;  the  formation  of  ice  is  however  not  so  regular  as  here.  In  the  cavities  of  the 
ruptured  tissue  (as  in  the  succulent  stems  of  the  Cabbage)  small  irregular  flakes  of  ice  are 
formed;  sometimes  the  ice  splits  the  epidermis  and  projects  in  the  form  of  combs  above 
the  surface  of  succulent  stems  (Caspary),  I  have  already  shown  elsewhere'  that  when 
sections  of  succulent  parts  of  plants  (such  as  the  Beet)  are  protected  from  evaporation 
and  allowed  to  freeze  slowly,  continuous  coatings  of  ice  are  produced  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  section,  consisting  of  prisms  growing  at  the  base.  The  formation  and  growth  of 
these  ice-crystals  may  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  temperature  of  the  tissue  falls  to 
a  certain  point,  thereby  causing  the  freezing  of  an  extremely  thin  stratum  of  water 
which  overspreads  the  outside  of  the  uninjured  cell-walls.  A  new  very  thin  stratum  of 
water  then  immediately  passes  out  of  the  cell-wall  to  its  surface  and  also  freezes^ 


thickening  the  stratum  of  ice  already  formed;  and  thus  it  goes  on.  The  cell-wall 
is  constantly  absorbing  cell-sap-water  from  within,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 

outermost  molecular  stratum  of.  its  water  of  imbibition  to  freeze.  The  first  thin  layers 
of  ice  on  the  exterior  of  the  uninjured  cells  form  polygonal  plates  in  contact  with  one 
another;  each  plate  becomes  a  prism  by  growth  on  its  lower  side;  and  the  closely  crowded 
prisms  form  a  coating  of  ice  which  easily  crumbles;  These  processes  cause  Ibe  cell-sap 
to  become  a  more  and  more  concentrated  solution,  while  the  cell-wall  and  Che  protoplasm 
contain  a  gradually  diminishing  quantity  of  water.  It  can  now  lie  to  a  certain  extent 
understood  why  a  rapid  thawing  kills  the  cells,  while  a  slow  thawing  does  not ;  for  if  Che 
thawing  take  place  slowly,  the  ice-crystals  melt  at  their  base  where  they  touch  the  cell ; 
the  water  as  it  becomes  Huid  is  at  once  absorbed  into  the  cell ;  and  the  original  con- 
ditions of  the  cell-sap,  cell-wall,  and  protoplasm  may  be  re-established,  if  they  have  not 
been  permanently  impaired  during  the  freezing.     If  on  the  contrary  the  coaling  of  ice 

'  Sachs,  Formation  of  Crystals  in  the  Freezing,  nnd  chai'ge  nf  the  Cell-walls  in  the  Thawing  of 
Sncculenl  Parts  of  Planls  (Bericht  der  kbn.  sachs.  Ges.  der  Wiss.  i860).  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  (irst  edition  of  ihis  work  the  rormation  of  crystals  in  the  inlerioi  of  frozen  plants  described 
above,  and  applied  it  to  the  e^tplanation  of  freezing.  Prillieax  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  XII.  p.  118) 
afternards,  in  1869,  niso  described  simJInr  phenomena  in  a  variety  of  plants. 
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melt  off  verf  quickly,  a  portion  of  the  water  runs  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue 
before  it  cau  be  absort>ed ;  the  original  normal  degree  of  concentration  of  the  celNsap 
and  degree  of  imbibition  of  the  cell-wait  and  protoplasm  cannot  be  re-established  in  the 
cells ;  and  this,  depending  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the 
cell-sap  and  upon  the  conditions  of  the  mlccliar  structure  of  the  protoplasm  and  of  the 
cell-wall,  ma;  be  fataL  It  is  evident,  on  the  view  here  taken,  that  the  danger  of  freezing 
increases  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  tissue ;  for  the  less  watery  the  tissue  the  more 
concentrated  is  the  cell-sap  and  (he  larger  is  the  proportfon  of  water  retained  by  the 
force  of  imbibition ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  can  therefore  form  ice-crystals, 
and  when  they  thaw  the  injurious  effects  are  not  so  great. 

We  can  now  also  understand  why  some  plants  are  killed  by  being  thawed  too  quickly 
when  they  have  been  frozen  by  very  severe  cold,  white  freezing  by  a  moderate  amount 
of  cold  is  not  injurious  to  them  ;  for  the  lower  the  temperature  falls  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  of  the  cell-sap  and  water  of  imbibition  that  is  converted  into  ice;  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  sap  and  of  the  imbibition  of  the  cell- 
wall  is  always  greater  with  the  increase  of  the  cold  ;  and  therefore  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  condition  on  thawing  more  difficult.  That  the  splitting  asunder  of  whole 
masses  of  tissue  during  freezing  such  as  has  been  described  has  but  little  effect  on  the 
continuance  of  the  life  of  the  organ  after  thawing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  Artichoke,  the  frozen  state  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  473,  remain 
uninjured  till  the  following  summer  if  thawed  slowly.  These  internal  rupturings  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  cells  from  cold  as  the  splitting 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  caused  by  frost,  which,  when  the  temperature  falls  very  low,  is 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  bark  and  outer  layers  of  wood,  the  crevices  again 
closing  when  the  temperature  rises. 

The  idea  that  growing  plants,  especially  those  which  require  a  high  temperature  for 
their  growth,  can  be  directly  killed  by  the  cooling  of  their  tissues  for  a  short  time  nearly  . 
to  the  freezing-point  is  shown  by  H.  de  Vries'  experiments  (/,  c.)  to  be  fallacious.  Ths 
older  ot)servations  of  Ulerkander  and  Hardy  that  some  plants  of  this  description  {f.g. 
Cucurbitaccz,  Imfat'uni,  the  Potato,  Bixa  Orellana,  Creieenlia  Cujett,  &c.}  freeze  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  low  temperatures  above  the  freezing-point,  may  nevertheless  be 
explained  if  it  is  recollected  that  the  temperature  of  their  tissues  may  fall  below  the 
freezing-point  from  radiation,  even  when  that  of  the  air  is  a°  or  3°  or  even  s°  C.  above 
iU  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  low  temperatures  above  zero  are  injurious  to 
plants  from  southern  climates,  -viz.  when  the  soil  about  the  roots  remains  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  this  low  temperature  while  the  leaves  continue  to  transpire.  In  this  case 
the  absorption  of  water  through  the  roots  becomes  so  slow  that  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  replace  the  loss  caused  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  which  in  consequence  wither, 
and  at  length  altogether  dry  up.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  warm  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
in  order  to  revive  the  withered  leaves;  as  I  found  in  the  case  of  plants  of  Nicolitma, 
Cucurhila,  and  Pbaiealut  grown  in  pots'.  In  England  the  branches  of  a  Vine  which 
were  made  to  grow  into  a  hothouse,  while  the  roots  stood  in  the  ground  outside,  withered 
in  winter,  evidently  only  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  ground ;  for  when  this  was 
watered  with  warm  water,  the  branches  in  the  hothouse  recovered, 

J.  Among  the  changes  caused  in  plants  by  long-continued  depression  of  temperature, 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  change  in  colour  of  leaves  which  persist  through  the 
winter,  originally  observed  by  Mohl',  and  recently  more  minutely  studied  by  Kraus'. 
'  Sachs,  in  Landwirthschaftliche  VereuchssUtionen,  1865,  Heft  V.  p.  195. 

*  Mohl,  Vcnni^dite  Schiiflen ;  Tubingen,  1845,  p.  375. 

•  Klaus,  Oliservaiions  on  the  winter  colouring  of  evergreen  plants;  in  the  Silznngisber.  der 
phys-med.  Sodelat  zu  Eilangen,  Dec,  19,  1B71,  and  March  11,  1871;  also  Bot.  Z«ilg..  1874. 
[Batalin  has  shown  (Bot.  Zcilg.,  1874),  anil  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Askenasy 
(Bot.  Zeilg,  1875),  that  this  cliange  of  colour  is  doe  rather  to  the  influence  of  light  than  to  that 
of  cold.] 
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This  change  is  of  two  kinds;  the  leaves  either  merely  lose  their  colour  and  become 
brownish,  yellowbh,  or  rusty  brown,  as  in  Taxm,  Aiiei,  Pmui,  Jua'tpenii,  and  Buxui ;  or 
turn  a  decided  red  on  the  upper  surface,  as  in  Sedum,  Stmprrvivum,  Ledum,  Mahonia, 
Faccinium,  &c.  The  loss  of  colour  of  the  first  group  depends,  according  to  Kraus,  on 
a  change  in  the  chlorophyll-granules,  which  lose  their  form  and  definition,  a  cloudy 
mass  of  protoplasm  of  a  reddish  brown  or  brownish  yellow  colour  being  formed,  while 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell  remains  colourless.  These  changes  are  usually  more  complete 
in  the  'pallisade  cells'  on  the  upper  side  than  in  the  parenchyma  which  lies  deeper. 
A  spectroscopic  examination  shows  that  of  the  two  pigments,  a  minture  of  which  forms, 
according  to  Kraus,  the  colouring  substance  of  chlorophyll,  the  golden-yellow  one 
remains  unchanged,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  bluish-green  substance  undergoes  a 
slight  change. 

The  winter-leaves  of  the  second  group,  which  are  coloured  red  or  purplish-brown  on 
the  upper  side,  owe  this  colour  to  a  rounded  hyaline  strongly  refractive  mass  lying  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pallisade-cells,  which  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine-red  where 
the  leaves  are  red,  but  elsewhere  of  a  pale-yellow,  and  conasts  mainly  of  tannin.  The 
chlorophyll -granules,  intact  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  are  all  crowded  together  in  the 
inner  end  of  these  cells.  In  the  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  mesophyll  a  colourless  or  red 
masi  of  tannin  occurs  in  the  centre  of  each  cell,  while  the  chlorophyll-granules,  also 
intact,  are  collected  in  roundish  or  irregular  lumps,  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in 
several,  but  always  on  the  sides  towards  the  adjoining  cells.  In  these  cases  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  chlorophyll  is  unchanged  with  regard  to  either  of  its  constituent  pigments. 
The  red-colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  spectrum- 
analysis  from  the  red  colouring  substances  of  flowers. 

In  all  leaves  which  persist  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  green  parts  of  bark,  Kraus 
found  that  the  chlorophyll-granules  had  removed  from  the  walls  to  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  and  had  collected  there  in  lumps  (see  SecL  8).  When  the  weather  has  become 
sufficiently  warm  in  the  spring,  the  normal  condition  is  restored;  the  red  colouring  sub- 
stance disappears,  and  the  chlorophyll-granules  again  take  up  their  normal  position  on 
the  cell-walls.  Kraus  shows  that  the  winter  change  of  the  leaves  depends  on  the  fall  of 
the  temperature,  since  it  is  restored  to  the  normal  state  by  a  simple  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture, whether  in  the  dark  or  the  light  By  taking  cut  branches  of  Box  into  a  warm 
room  when  the  cold  was  severe  and  placing  them  in  water,  he  found  that  the  proto- 
[dasm  of  the  cells,  which  had  becoms  homogeneous  after  one  or  two  days,  collected  on 
the  walls,  and  then  divided  into  grains  (as  in  the  formation  of  chlorophyll-granules  in 
the  dark] ;  the  red  colouring  matter  being  changed  firet  to  a  yellowish-green  and 
finally  to  pure  green.  After  the  lapse  of  three,  five,  or  at  most  eight  days,  Ihe  walls  of 
the  cells  became  Kned  with  bright  green  sharply-dehned  chlorophyll-granules,  tn 
Tbuja  the  process  required  two  to  three  weeks  (with  me  however  only  a  few  days). 
The  restoration  is  therefore  rather  a  slow  process;  while,  according  to  Kraus,  a  single 
frosty  night  suffices  to  bring  about  the  change  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  chloro- 
phyll-granules in  the  case  of  Buxuj,  Sabina,  and  Ibuja.  That  light  has  no  share  in  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  chlorophyll  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
takes  place  also  in  branches  which  are  kept  in  a  dark  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  parts  protected  by  being  covered  by  other  leaves  show  no  change  of  colour 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  phenomenon  has  less  to  do  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  than  with  the  cooling  produced  by  radiation. 

4.  Convenient  contrivances  for  observing  the  action  of  particular  higher  or  lower 
temperatures  on  plants  or  parts  of  plants  of  considerable  size  are  easily  arranged'. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  expose  microscopic  objects  to  a  particular  higher  or  lower 
temperature  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  easily  and  certainly  be  observed,  and  that 
the  temperature  of  the  object  is  also  that  indicated  by  the  thermumcter,  or  nearly  so. 

'  Set  Sachs,  Handb.  der  Eip.-Phys,  pp.  64,  66. 
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All  these  requirements  are  fulfilled  by  the  very  cheap  heating  apparatus  for  the  micro- 
scope represented  in  Fig.  474.  Since  I  have  not  only  made  great  use  myself  of  this 
apparatus  for  three  years,  but  have  also  recommended  it  to  others,  a  descriptiou  is  the 
more  in  place  here  as  it  is  well  adapted  for  demonstrations  In  lecture- rooms. 

The  size  of  the  heating  apparatus  must  vary  with  that  of  the  microscope ;  mine  is 
constructed  for  one  of  Hartnaclc's  ordinary  instruments.  The  box  is  neady  cubical,  and 
has  double  walls  of  sheet-zinc  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  enclosing  a  space  1;  mm.  thick, 
which  is  filled  with  water  through  the  hole  /.     It  Is  quite  open  above ;  but  in  the  front 


side-wall  is  an  opening  /,  which  is  closed  by  a  glass  plate  well  fitted  but  not  other- 
wise fixed.  This  window  is  sufficiently  large,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  allows  enough  light 
to  fall  on  the  mirror  of  the  microscope  which  stands  in  the  box.  The  height  of  the 
box  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  rim  of  the  double  wall  is  on  a  level  with  the  arm  i  of 
the  microscope.  The  opening  of  the  box  is  closed  by  a  ihick  cardboard  cover  d  d,  in 
which  an  opening  is  cut  exactly  to  fit  the  arm  t.  By  the  side  of  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope a  round  hole  is  cut  in  the  cover  through  which  a  closely  fitted  small  thermometer 
t  is  passed,  so  that  its  bulb  hangs  near  the  object.  The  box  is  painted  on  the  inside 
with  black  varnish,  and  a  piece  of  cardboard  moistened  with  water  lies  beneath  the  foot 
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of  the  microscope  in  order  to  prevent  its  moving  and  to  keep  the  air  within  moist. 
The  focus  is  easily  adjusted  to  the  object  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment  1  which  pro- 
jects above  the  cover;  two  openings  in  the  side,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  0,  enable 
the  slide  bearing  the  object  to  be  moved,  when  necessary,  by  a  pair  of  forceps.  It  is 
Still  more  convenient  to  fix  the  slide  on  a  wire  which  goes  through  a  cork  fitted  to  the 
opening  0. 

If  observations  are  required  at  a  high  temperature,  the  water  in  the  box  is  heated 
by  a  spirit-lamp  placed  underneath.  When  the  temperature  has  reached  ncariy  the 
desired  point,  the  spirit  lamp  is  replaced  by  an  oil-lamp  with  a  floating  light ;  the  tem- 
perature will  after  a  time  become  constant.  Id  order  to  obtain  higher  or  lower  constant 
temperatures,  one,  two  or  three  floating  night-lights  are  placed  in  the  lamp.  If  care  is 
taken  that  the  combustion  be  uniform,  the  temperature  in  the  box  remains  for  several 
hours  so  constant  that  it  will  vary  oniy  about  1°  C.  This  constancy  of  temperature 
ensures  that  the  temperature  of  the  object  itself  is  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

It  is  easy  by  means  of  this  heating  apparatus  lo  observe  and  demonstrate  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  protoplasm-currents.  To  take  observations  at  low  temperatures  it 
is  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  hole  i,  in  order  from  time  to  time  to  place  pieces  of  ice  in  the 
cold  water'. 

Sect.  8. — Aotion  of  Light  on  Vegetation*.  A.  General.  The  entire  life 
of  the  plant  depends  on  the  action  of  light  on  the  cells  that  contain  chloroph)ll,  this 
being  the  essential  condition  under  which  new  organic  compounds  are  formed  out 
of  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  amount  of  oxygen  evolved  in 
this  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  substance 
of  the  plant;  and  the  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  heat  produced  by  this  com- 
bustion gives  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  light  in  the  chloro- 
phyll-containing cells  of  the  plant. 

After  a  cert^n  quantity  of  assimilated  substance  has  been  produced  under  the 
infiuence  of  light,  a  long  series  of  vegetative  processes  may  be  carried  on  at  its 
expense  without  any  further  direct  action  of  light.  The  growth  of  new  organs  and 
the  metastasis  connected  with  it  kept  up  in  the  organs  by  means  of  respiration  is 
entirely  or  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  light,  and  can  even  be  carried  on  in 
absolute  darkness.  This  is  the  case  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers, 
the  development  of  buds  from  woody  branches  and  underground  rhizomes,  &c. 
Even  leafy  plants  which  have  accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  reserve -material  in 
the  light  put  out  shoots  and  even  flowers  and  fruits  when  placed  in  the  dark. 

As  the  parts  of  chlorophyll-containing  plants  which  are  underground  or  other- 
wise excluded  from  light  are  nourished  by  the  products  of  assimilation  produced  in 
the  light,  so  also  parasites  and  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll  live,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  on  the  work  performed  by  plants  that  contain  chlorophyll, 
and  are  therefore  dependent  indirectly  on  light,  even  though  the  whole  of  their 
development  may  be  completed  in  darkness,  as  in  the  Truffle ;  in  other  instances 
they  only  emerge  to  unfold  in  the  air  the  flowers  already  formed  underground,  and  to 


*  [For  further  arraDgcmcDts  for  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  under  the  m 
Strieker  and  Burdoo-Sandersoo,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1870 ;  Schafer,  ibid.  1874.] 

■  A.  P.  De  CaDdolle,  Physiologic  v^g^tale,  1831. — Sachs,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  dcs  Tages-lichies 
auf  NeubilduDg  u.  Eniraltung  verscbiedener  Pflauzeuorgane ;  Bol.  Zeilg.  1863,  Supplement. — Sachs, 
Wiikung  des  Lichies  auf  die  Bliithenbildnng  u.  Vermiltlung  der  Laubblattei;   Bot.  Zeilg.  1865, 
p.  117. — Sachs,  tiandb.  der  Exp.Phys.  186;,  p.  1. 
3  B 
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disseminate  their  seeds,  as  is  the  case  with  Limothrum  aborlivum,  Epipogium,  Coral- 
hrkixa,  Monotropa,  Lalhraa,  Orobanche,  &c.  Even  many  plants  vhich  do  contain 
chlorophyll  and  which  live  on  inorganic  food  complete  their  growth  and  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  it  in  complete  darkness,  only  putting  forth  their  green  leaves 
at  certain  times  for  the  purpose  of  again  accumulating  beneath  the  ground  fresh 
formative  material.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Autumn  Crocus,  Tulip,  Crown  Imperial, 
terrestrial  Orchids,  and  many  others,  and  especially  with  plants  which  form  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  rhizomes.  If  the  growing  end  of  a  stem  of  a  green-leaved  plant  {e.  g. 
Cucurbila,  Tropaolum,  Ipomtea,  or  Hedera)  is  secluded  from  all  light  while  the 
green  leaves  remain  exposed  to  it,  the  buds  develope  in  the  dark ;  leaves  and  flowers 
are  produced,  which  latter  attain  their  full  size  and  beauty  of  colour,  are  capable 
of  fertilisation,  and  produce  fruits  and  even  fertile  seeds  at  the  expense  of  the 
substance  assimilated  in  the  light  in  the  green  leaves  and  carried  to  them  by  the 
stem. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  facts  show  that  growth,  i.  1.  the  processes  by 
which  the  form  of  the  plant  is  attained,  and  metastasis  are  not  necessarily  dependent, 
or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent,  on  the  influence  of  light,  if  only  the  necessary 
quantity  of  assimilated  inaterial  has  previously  been  accumulated. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  case.  If  however  the  various  separate 
processes  of  vegetation  are  observed — the  behaviour  of  protoplasm,  the  formarion, 
arrangement,  activity,  and  destruction  of  chlorophyll,  the  growth  of  the  younger 
and  older  parts,  the  movements  resulting  from  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  &c. — 
a  long  series  of  very  varied  facts  presents  itself  which  require  detailed  consideration, 
because  the  rays  of  different  refrangibility  which  are  mingled  in  white  daylight 
affect  vegetation  in  a  manner  altogether  different;  certain  functions  are  induced 
only  by  the  highly  refrangible  rays,  others  only  or  chiefly  by  those  of  lower  refran- 
gibility. These  effects  moreover  vary  not  only  with  the  temperature  but  also  with 
the  intensity  of  the  particular  rays.  Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  light  affects 
plants  only  when  its  rays  penetrate  into  their  organs ;  this  however  modifies  their 
intensity  and  to  a  certsun  extent  also  their  refrangibility.  In  every  investigation  of 
the  action  of  light  these  points  must  therefore  be  kept  in  view.  The  followuig 
summarises  what  is  at  present  known  as  to  the  general  facts. 

(i)  Action  of  rays  0/ difftrent  nfrangibilify.  The  rays  of  different  refrangibility! 
commingled  in  white  sunlight  which  appear  as  variously  coloured  bands  in  the 
spectrum  vary  in  their  physiological  action  on  the  processes  of  vegetation.  Chemical 
changes,  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  main  dependent  on  light,  are  produced  chiefly 
or  solely  by  rays  of  medium  or  low  refrangibility  {viz.  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  or 
green).  This  is  the  case  for  instance  with  the  production  of  the  green  colour  of 
chlorophyll,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  formation  in  chloro- 
phyll of  starch  or  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rays  of  high  refrangibility  (the  blue  or  violet,  as  well 
as  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays)  are  the  principal  or  the  only  ones  which  produce 
mechanical  changes  so  far  as  these  are  dependent  on  light.  It  is  these  rays  which 
influence  the  rapidity  of  growth,  alter  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm,  compel 
swarm-spores  to  adopt  a  definite  direction  in  their  motion,  and  change  the  tension 
of  the  tissues  of  the  motile  organs  of  many  leaves  and  hence  affect  their  position. 
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These  two  laws,  the  result  of  careful  observation,  are  only  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  division  of  the  rays  of  light  which  is  current  in  chemistry 
and  physics  into  those  called  chemically  active,  including  the  highly  refrangible 
blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet,  and  the  chemically  inactive,  or  at  least  less  active, 
including  the  less  refrangible  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  and  partly  also  the  green 
rays.  This  division  has  long  been  familiar;  silver-salts,  nitrogen  chloride,  and 
other  inorganic  compounds,  are  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  fonner,  scarcely  at 
all  by  the  latter.  But  when  it  was  shown  that  the  organico-cheraical  processes 
in  plants  were  caused  mainly  or  solely  by  the  latter  kind  of  rays,  it  was  seen  that 
this  classification  into  chemical  and  non-chemical  rays  resulted  from  an  imperfect 
induction,  and  that  the  correct  statement  of  the  fact  is  rather  that  there  are  chemical 
processes  (generally  dependent  on  light)  which  are  related  to  rays  of  particular 
refrangibility.  As  far  as  concerns  the  mechanical  effect  on  the  plant  of  the  highly 
refrangible  rays,  it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  they  are  not  ultimately  due  to 
chemical  changes.  In  any  case  the  action  is  visible  to  the  observer  only  in  the 
form  of  mechanical  effect  (movements,  tensions,  Ac);  and  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  classification  given  above. 

If  sunlight  is  made  to  pass  through  sufficiently  thick  strata  of  solutions  of 
potassium  bi-chromate  and  ammoniacal  copper  oxide*,  the  first  only  permits  the 
passage  of  light  consisting  of  the  less  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  (red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  some  green),  while  the  blue  solution  allows,  in  addition  to  some  green, 
only  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  through.  The  sunlight  is  therefore 
in  each  case  halved  by  absorption  in  such  a  way  that  the  spectrum  beneath  the 
orange  solution  extends  from  the  red  to  the  green,  that  beneath  the  blue  solution 
from  the  green  to  the  ultra-violet  If  the  light  after  passing  through  one  or  other  of 
these  fluids  is  directed  on  plants  capable  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  and  of  curving 
heliotropically,  and  pieces  of  very  sensitive  photographic  paper  are  at  the  same  time 
exposed  by  their  side,  it  is  seen  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  light  (transmitted 
through  the  potassium  bichromate)  effect  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  colouration  and  decolouration  of  the  chlorophyll  almost  as  energetically  as  white 
daylight,  while  they  produce  only  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  photographic  paper. 
The  growth  of  seedlings,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  in  this  light  exactly  as  in  the 
dark,  although  the  leaves  turn  green.  Conversely  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
the  ammoniacal  copper  oxide  has  very  little  effect  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide, 
although  the  action  on  photographic  paper  is  very  vigorous.  The  growth  of  seed- 
lings is  on  the  other  hand  the  same  as  in  white  light ;  and  the  mechanical  process  of 
heliotropic  curvature  is  very  manifest  A  number  of  more  recent  observations  have 
confirmed  and  extended  the  results  previously  obtained'. 

(a)    Variation  in  Ike  action  of  light  on  plants  in  proportion  lo  tit  intensity'.     That 


>  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  153  ti  ttq.,  where  Ihe  labours  of  previous  observers  are  rererred  to 
in  detail. 

*  1  hare  replied,  io  the  second  part  of  the  'Arbeiten  des  botan.  Iiut.  in  Wiinbnrg,'  iSyi, 
to  the  objecliooa  urged  by  Prillieux  to  this  statement,  which  rest  on  an  entire  confusion  of  the 
ideas  Intensity  of  Light  (objective).  Brightness  (subjective),  Refrangibility  (an  objective),  and  Colour 
(a  subjective)  property  of  light. 

'  With  respect  to  the  distinction  which  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  between  (be  objective 
3  B» 
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the  action  or  light  on  plants  varies  with  its  intensity,  as  that  of  temperature  with  its 
elevation,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  is  obvious  in  ail  physiological  observations. 
There  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  to  be  any  exact  investigations  on  this  point ; 
and  the  great  obstacle  to  their  accomplishment  is  that  we  have  at  present  no  method 
of  measuring  the  intensity  of  rays  of  light  of  any  particular  refrangibility  in  terms  of 
a  fixed  unit  which  can  be  applied  to  plants.  As  far  as  concerns  the  highly  refran- 
gible rays,  ('.  e.  those  which  have  the  greatest  mechanical  effect,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  photo -chemical  method  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe^  which  however  gives  do 
information  respecting  the  different  intensity  of  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  light, 
and  can  only  be  applied  with  great  difficulty  to  experiments  on  vegetation.  In  the 
photometry  of  the  less  refrangible  rays,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  always  have 
recourse,  according  to  the  ordinary  method;  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  1. 1.  to 
brightness,  which  cannot  be  considered  in  itself  to  be  an  actual  objective  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  though  it  may  be  assumed  under  certain  circumstances  - 
that  increase  or  diminution  of  subjective  brightness  corresponds  to  increase  or 
diminution  of  objective  intensity.  In  describing  the  relation  between  the  intensity 
of  light  and  vegetation,  we  have  therefore  at  present,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
employ  the  ordinary  expressions  dark,  dull,  bright,  dazzlingly  bright,  Ac,  and  to 
assume  that  they  correspond  to  certain  objective  intensities.  There  is  one  case  in 
which  this  relation  between  the  subjective  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  the  action 
upon  vegetation  of  the  Ught  which  causes  it  can  be  very  strikingly  proved ;  Pfeffer 
has  shown  that  the  curve  of  the  subjective  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  for  the  colours  of 
the  solar  spectrum  coincides  exactly  vnth  the  curve  expressing  the  power  of  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide ".  This  coincidence  must 
however  at  present  be  considered  purely  accidental*,  and  cannot  be  extended  to 
other  phenomena.  If  the  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight  which  reaches  the  observer 
were  always  of  tlte  same  intensity,  it  would  be  easy  to  regulate  artificially,  according 
to  definite  gradations,  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  acts  on  the  plant.  But  since  the 
light  of  incandescent  bodies  (such  as  the  Drummond's  light*)  contains  the  same 
rays  as  sunlight  and  acts  similarly  on  the  fiinctions  of  plants,  constant  sources 
of  light  of  a  definite  intensiQ'  can  in  this  way  be  arranged,  which  will  admit  of 
gradual  adjustment,  in  order  to  study  the  influence  on  vegetation  of  Ught  of  different 
intensities. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  observations  on  record,  those  of  Wolkoff  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  actual  measurements  have  been  made.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  photometric  method  contrived  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe',  he  showed  first  of 
all  that  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  highly  refrangible  light  do  not  stand  in 
any  appreciable  relation  to  the  exhalation  of  gas  by  water-plants.     This  is  an 

intensitji  of  light  and  its  brigblness  to  the  eye,  see  the  paper  quoted  above  and  the  lileiatnre  there 

■  See  the  admirable  paper  t>y  WolkofT  in  the  Johrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bol.  vol.  V.  p.  i. 
'  Pfeffet  in  SiuangsbCT.  der  Ges.  lur  BeBrderung  der  ges.   Naturvriss.  fur  Marburg,  187J, 
May  le. 

'  See  note  on  p.  747. 

'  See  Hcrvrf  Mangon,  Comp.  rend.  1861,  p.  14J. — PriUicnx,  ibid.  1869,  p.  408, 

'  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  Fogg,  Ann.  vol.  loS. 
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additional  proof  that  these  rays  play  only  an  extremely  small  part  in  this  process,  so 
small  indeed  that  in  the  experiments  the  actual  effect  might  be  concealed  by  other 
causes  (see  p.  744).  He  next  used  as  the  source  of  light  a  dull  glass  plate 
illuminated  by  daylight,  at  different  distances  from  which  he  exposed  the  plants 
(Ctratophyllum,  Potamogtion,  Ratmnailus  fiuitam)  in  a  dark  room ;  and  he  ascer- 
tiuned  that  the  exhalation  of  gas  was,  within  certain  limits,  nearly  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light '.  There  is  probably  however  some  particular  intensity  of 
the  efficient  rays  at  which  a  maximum  of  gas  is  exhaled,  and  above  which  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  again  decreases  and  the  plant  suffers  injury ;  but  whether 
this  maximum  intensity  of  light  is  attained  or  esceeded  by  the  sunlight  as  it  falls 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  In  reference  to 
the  smallest  degree  of  intensity  of  light  at  which  exhalation  of  gas  can  stiU  take 
place,  we  have  only  the  statement  of  Boussingault  that  a  leaf  of  Oleander  ceased 
to  exhale  oxygen  after  sunset ', 

The  green  colour  of  the  chlorophyll  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  is 
not  produced  in  the  dark,  as  may  be  seen  by  enclosing  plants  in  closely  shutting 
boxes  of  wood  or  metal,  or  in  a  dark  cellar.  The  colouration  begins  however 
when  the  amount  of  light  is  barely  sufficient  to  read  a  book  by ;  and  when  it  in- 
creases to  the  ordinary  brightness  of  a  sunny  summer  day,  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  increases,  and  (he  colour  becomes  a  deeper  green  than  that  produced 
when  plants  are  placed  for  a  longer  time  in  places  not  so  strongly  illuminated. 
Famintzin  nevertheless  showed',  in  the  case  of  Lepidium  sativum  and  Zea  Mais, 
that  bleached  seedlings  become  green  more  slowly  in  direct  sunlight  than  in  dif- 
fused daylight. 

The  small  intensity  of  light  which  suffices  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is 
not  sufficient  for  assimilation  or  for  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll- 
granules.  Plants  (such  as  Dahlia,  Faba,  Phaseolm,  Cuairbila,  &c.)  which  rapidly 
become  green  in  the  normal  condition  of  full  daylight,  as  well  as  in  the  diffused 
light  of  the  back  of  a  room,  still  form  no  starch  in  their  chlorophyll-granules.  They 
do  however  produce  starch  when  placed  in  a  window  where,  at  the  most,  they  enjoy 
but  half  the  direct  sunlight  and  diffused  daylight ;  but,  in  harmony  with  this,  the 
assimilation  of  these  plants  is  much  less  active  in  the  window  than  in  full  daylight  in 
the  open  air*.  The  following  experiment  gives  a  somewhat  more  precise  result. 
Four  plants  of  Tropaolum  majus  grown  from  seed  in  the  back  of  a  room,  all  gave, 
when  dried  at  iio°C.,  a  smaller  weight  than  the  seed;  they  had  not  assimilated, 
and  died  after  consuming  the  reserve-material,  although  in  the  shade  of  the  room 
they  all  produced  green  leaves.  Four  other  plants  of  the  same  species  which 
germinated  at  the  same  time  grew  for  three  months,  exposed  for  only  seven  hours 
each  day  to  the  diffused  light  of  a  west  window  in  the  forenoon ;  they  formed 
nearly  5  grammes  of  dry  substance.  Four  other  plants  which  were  exposed  in  a  west 
window  from  i  p.m.  till  the  following  morning,  and  therefore  to  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, produced  also  only  5  grammes ;  while  four  other  plants  which  stood  in  the 

'  See  also  PfefTer,  Arbeilen  des  botan.  Inst,  in  Wiiiibnrg,  Heft  I.  p.  4I, 
'  Comp.  lead.  vol.  6S.  p.  410. 

'  Famiotiin,  Melanges  biologiques;  P^tersbourg,  vol.  VI.  p.  94,  i866. 
'  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1861,  No  47:  and  1864,  p.  189  M  M7. 
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window  during  the  same  time  day  and  night  produced  neady  twenty  grammes  of 
dry  substance'.  It  is  a  necessaiy  conclusion  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  these 
plants,  (hat  in  the  diffused  daylight  of  the  window  of  a.  room  carbon  dioxide  is 
decomposed  by  the  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll,  and  that  this  does  not  take 
place  with  great  activity.  The  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  observation  that 
Valluneria  spiralis  and  Eiodea  eanadettsis  give  off  bubbles  of  gas  when  the  light  falls 
on  them  for  only  a  rather  short  time  from  the  northern  sky  on  a  clear  day,  although 
the  exhalation  is  much  more  rapid  in  direct  sunlight.  In  the  case  of  most  plants 
which  grow  in  full  daylight,  especially  our  cultivated  plants,  the  increase  of  weight 
by  assimilation  is  greatly  diminished  when  they  are  grown  in  a  window.  Wiihin 
a  room  itself  they  usually  become  exhausted  by  their  own  growth  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  assimilation,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  the  material  con- 
sumed in  growth  and  in  respiration;  and  the  plant  ultimately  dies.  Many  Mosses 
on  the  other  hand,  and  wood-plants  of  various  kinds  which  grow  in  the  deep  shade 
(as  the  Wood-Sorrel),  are  killed  by  constant  exposure  to  broad  daylight;  but 
whether  in  these  cases  it  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  or  the  transpiration  that  is  too 
great,  and  which  of  the  two  is  the  direct  cause  of  injury,  is  unknown.  Stems  which 
attain  an  enormous  length  in  complete  darkness  remain  perceptibly  shorter  in  the 
shade  of  a  room ;  in  a  window  their  growth  is  still  less,  and  least  of  all  in  the  open 
air  in  full  daylight  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Ferns ;  in  the  dark  they  are  often  very  small ;  in  deep  shade  they  are  considerably 
laiger,  and  still  more  so  in  a  light  window;  in  this  position  they  even  appear  in 
many  plants  {Phaseolus,  Bigonia,  &c)  to  attain  their  maximum  of  superficial  de- 
velopment, remaining  smaller  in  the  open  air*. 

(3)  Pmelralion  of  the  rays  of  lighi  into  the  plant.  In  order  to  determine  the 
dependence  on  light  of  certain  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
know  the  depth  to  which  rays  of  a  given  refrangibility  can  penetrate  any  tissue 
of  a  plant,  and  the  intensity  with  which  the  difierent  elements  of  daylight  act  on 
particular  internal  layers.  With  the  esceptioQ  of  the  underground  parts  of  plants, 
stems  enveloped  in  bark,  young  oi^ns  enclosed  in  kaf-buds,  and  the  like,  which 
are  in  complete  darkness,  the  assimilating  and  growing  organs  are  penetrated  by 
light.  The  deeper  the  Ught  penetrates,  the  more  does  it  lose  in  intensity  by  ab- 
sorption, reflexion,  and  dispersion.  This  loss  however  affects  the  different  elements 
of  white  light  in  very  different  degrees,  as  was  shown  by  my  investigations  made 
in  1859',  at  present  the  only  ones  on  this  subject.  The  rays  of  greatest  re- 
frangibility are  in  general  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  superficial  layers  of 
tissue,  while  the   red  light  penetrates  most  deeply.    Of  successive  layers  of  an 


'  Sachs,  Exp.-Phyi,  p.  11.  It  innst  honrever  b«  observed  that  the  shoitei  the  duraiion  of  the 
light  in  theie  cases,  the  longer  was  the  time  of  their  eiposnre  to  the  dark  m  which  (hey  again  lost  a. 
portion  of  the  as^miUled  Kubstance  by  respiratioQ. 

'  The  statement  made  by  Fambtrin  (Mil.  biol.  vol.  VI.  p.  73,  1866)  that  the  motile  Algw, 
CUamydomaat  pulvis<tdat,  Engltna  viridia,  and  Ouillaloria  iinignii  torn  both  from  diiect  sunlight 
and  deep  shade  to  a  light  of  medimn  intensity,  is  contradicled  by  Schmidt  (quoted  itjra),  who  found 
that  Iheji  always  lum  to  light  of  greater  intensity,  and  even  to  direct  sunlight.  The  method  of 
observation  of  both  authors  was  however  very  imperfect.     [See  alao  p.  751.J 

*  Sachs,  Uel>er  die  Durchleuchtung  der  PflanKntheile ;  Sitiungsber.  der  Wien.  Akad.  1860, 
vol.  43 ;  and  Handb.  der  Exp.-Phya.  p.  6. 
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apple,  gourd,  succulent  stems,  ftc.  only  the  outennost  receives  the  light  that  falls 
on  it  unchanged  (independently  of  the  reflexion  from  the  surface);  each  deeper 
layer  is  penetrated  by  light  less  intense  than  the  preceding  one,  and  of  a  different 
composition.  This  change  in  the  light  which  penetrates  the  tissue  is  principally 
caused  by  colouring  materials,  especially  chlorophyll,  which  have  an  absorptive 
power  for  particular  groups  of  rays,  allowing  others  to  pass  through,  and  producing 
in  addition  rays  by  fluorescence  which  were  not  contained  in  the  incident  light 
But  the  relations  of  these  changes  of  light  in  the  tissues  to  the  changes  which 
the  light  causes  are  not  yet  accurately  known;  not  even  in  reference  to  chloro- 
phyll, to  which  we  shall  again  recur.  What  we  have  now  said  is  intended  only 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  subject;  more  exact  investigations 
must  be  made  in  working  out  the  different  questions  which  arise. 

B,  Special,  (i)  Chemical  Action  of  Light  on  Plants,  (a)  Formation  o/Chloro- 
fihyll'.  In  the  formation  of  the  chlorophyll -granules  the  protoplasm  becomes 
differentiated  into  a  colourless  continuous  part  which  forms  the  proper  motile  pro- 
toplasmic body  of  the  cell,  and  into  smaller  distinct  green  portions  which  rtmain 
imbedded  in  the  former,  the  chlorophyll-granules.  This  process,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  differentiation,  is  independent  of  light,  at  least  in  flowering  plants,  whijre  the 
chlorophyll -granules  are  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  leaves  even  in  the  dark.  The 
chemical  process,  on  the  contrary,  by  which  the  green  colour  is  produced  has 
a  complicated  dependence  on  light.  If,  for  instance,  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high,  the  green  colouring  substance  is  formed  in  the  cotyledons  of  Conifers  and 
in  the  leaves  of  Ferns  in  complete  darkness  as  well  as  under  the  influence  of  light '. 
In  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  on  the  contrary,  the  chlorophyll-granules 
which  are  formed  in  the  dark  remain  yellow",  until  they  are  exposed  to  light  even  of 
small  intensity,  when  they  become  green  if  only  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high; 
and  the  nearer,  as  I  have  shown,  the  temperature  approaches  a  definite  maximum 
(25  to  30°C.)  the  quicker  does  the  chlorophyll  of  Angiosperms  become  green  in  the 
light.  Provided  tlierefore  that  the  temperature  is  favourable,  the  chlorophyll  in 
the  cotyledons  of  Conifers  and  the  leaves  of  Ferns  does  not  require  light  in  order 
to  assume  its  green  colour ;  while  that  in  Angiosperms  does  require  it ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  change  does  not  take  place  at  a  low  temperatiu'e  (see  p.  7^9).  It  may  be 
added  here  that  ihe  subterranean  protonema  of  Mosses  contains  chlorophyll,  though 
but  in  small  quantity. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  such  observations  as  have  been  made  that  all  the 
visible  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  the  power  of  turning  the  etiolated  chlorophyll- 

'  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  i85i,  p.  365,  and  Exp.-Phys.  pp.  10  and  318. — Sadis,  Flora,  1S6),  p.  iij, 
and  1864,  no.  jj,— Mohl,  Bol.  Zcitg.  1861,  p.  138.— Bahm.  Sitiungsber.  der  Wiener  Akad.  vol.  II, 
Compare  also  Book  I.  sect.  6  of  this  work. 

'  P.  Schmidt  (Ueber  einige  Wirkungen  des  Lichls  auf  Pflanzeni  Dissertation,  Breslau  1870, 
p.  31)  believes  that  these  /acts  can  be  at  least  partially  combated  :  but  his  cxperimenis  only  prove 
that  the  chlorophyll  which  is  formed  in  the  dark  is  again  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  dark  at  a 
high  temperature  ( 33'?°  C),  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  plants. 

•  [Elfving  has  found  (Arb.  d.  l>ot.  Inst,  in  Wiinburg,  II.  3, 1880)  that  exposure  to  light  at  a 
temperature  which  is  not  sutfidenll}'  high  to  produce  chlorophyll  leads  to  an  increased  formation  of 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  (ttiolin)  in  etiolated  seedlings. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  chlorophyll  is  derived  from  etiolin  (see  Wiesoer,  Entstehang  des 
Chlorophylls,  Wien,  1877),] 
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granules  of  Angiosperms  green;  but  that  the  yellow  ravs  and  those  nearest  to 
them  on  each  side  are  the  most  powerful ;  and  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
exhalation  of  osygen  from  cells  conuining  chlorophyll '. 

(b)  The  Decomposilion  of  carhon  dioxide  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  on 
which  depends  the  assimilation  of  plants,  and  which  is  perceptible  externally  by 
the  exhalation  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  dioside 
absorbed,  is  brought  about  at  a  favourable  temperature  (see  p.  729)  by  rays  of  light 
In  submerged  water-plants  the  gas  (always  mixed  with  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
of  nitrogen)  escapes  in  the  form  of  bubbles  from  wounds,  especially  transverse  cuts 
of  the  stem ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Pfeffer  and  myself  that  when  their  size 
is  constant  the  rapidity  of  these  bubbles,  i.e.  the  number  of  them  formed  in  a  unit  of 
time,  may  even  be  used  to  give  an  exact  measurement.  In  observations  on  land- 
plants  it  is  on  the  other  hand  necessary  to  expose  the  leaves  to  light  tf^ether  with 
air  containing  carbon  dioxide  in  glass  vessels  of  a  suitable  size  and  form,  and  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  gas  by  a  eudiometer. 

The  smallest  intensity  of  light  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is — 
judged  by  the  subjective  measure  of  its  brightness  to  otii  eye — rather  considerable 
(see  p.  74a).  This  evolution  is  always  taking  place  with  considerable  energy  in 
diffused  daylight,  even  when  the  rays  reach  the  plant  only  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  sky ;  but  it  is  much  stronger  in  direct  sunlight. 

The  ^cific  effect  on  the  evolution  of  oxygen  of  the  variously  refrangiWe 
elements  of  sunlight,  in  other  words  of  the  different  coloured  bands  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Draper  and  very  recently  again  by 
Pfeffer*.  The  observations  were  made  partly  with  the  solar  spectrum,  partly  with 
solutions  of  different  colours  which  transmitted  light  of  a  particular  refranglbility. 
The  amount  of  gas  exhaled  was  measured  partly  by  the  eudiometer,  partly  by  the 
numt>er  of  bubbles.  Pfeffer  points  out '  that  each  portion  of  the  spectrum  exercises 
a  specific  quantitative  influence  on  the  power  of  assimilation ;  and  that  this  remains 
unchanged  whether  the  pardcular  rays  act  separately  on  the  parts  of  plants  that 
contain  chlorophyll,  or  combined  with  some  or  with  all  the  other  rays  of  the 
spectrum.' 

The  following  additional  result  was  also  obtained  from  Draper's  and  Pfeffer's 
observations,  and  from  mine  already  quoted : — '  Only  those  rays  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  visible  to  our  eye  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide ;  and 
indeed  those   which   appear   brightest  to  the  eye,  the  yellow  rays,  are  alone  as 

'  See  in  particolar  Guillemln,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1857,  vol.  VII.  p.  160,  [According  to  Wiesner 
(Unlers.  ueb.  d.  Beuehungea  des  Iicht«$  latn  Chlorophjrll,  Sitzber.  d.  Wieo.  Aknd.,  vol.  69, 
1S74;  also  60L  Zeitg.  1874},  etiolated  plants  become  greeo  much  more  rapidly  in  blue  than  in 
yellow  ^intense)  light.  He  attributes  this  to  the  more  active  decomposition  of  (he  chlorophyll  ia  the 
yellow  light.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  observatioa  of  Guillemin  (Ann.  d.  Sci.  N«l,,  1854) 
and  of  Faminlzin  (Melanges  biologiques,  Acad,  Imp.  de  St.  PAersbouig,  vol.  6,  1866)  that  the 
leaves  of  etiolated  plants  become  green  more  rapidly  in  diffuse  daylight  than  in  sunshine.] 

*  Draper,  AnnaUs  de  chimie  et  de  physique,  1844,  p.  114  ti  stq. — PfeETer,  Arbeit«n  dcs  Botanp 
iichen  lostituts  in  Wiirabui^,  Heft  1,  p,  4S,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  lileiature. — PleSer,  Sitiungsber.  der  Gesellsch.  zur  Berdrdening  der  gesammt.  Natnrwiss.  in 
Marburg.  1S71,  May  16;  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S71,  no.  13  ti  ttq.,  where  the  paper  by  Miiiler,  BotaniKbe 
Untetsnchnngen,  Heft  1,  Heidelberg  1871,  is  also  discussed.  [For  an  account  of  Draper's  researches 
into  the  relation^  existing  between  plants  and  light,  see  his  Scientific  Memoirs,  London,  1S7S.] 
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efficacious  in  this  process  as  all  the  others  put  together.  The  most  rerrangible 
rays  of  the  visible  spectrum  which  act  most  enei^etically  on  silver  chloride,  &c., 
play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation.' 

Draper  placed  glass  tubes  filled  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  in 
which  he  had  placed  green  parts  of  plants,  in  the  different  coloured  portions  of  a 
solar  spectrum.  Seven  of  these  tubes  were  exposed  simultaneously  in  the  same 
spectrum.     The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  two  experiments  of  this  kind : — 


loftheSpectram. 

Gas  evolved. 

Dark-red 

033 

00 

Red-orange    . 

.     aooo 

ans 

Yellow -green  . 

.     3600 

43-75 

Green-blue     . 

o-io 

4- JO 

Blue 

00 

Indigo    , 

0-0 

o-o 

Violet     . 

O'O 

O'O 

PfefTer  experimented  chiefly  on  leaves  of  the  Cherry-Laurel  and  Oleander,  which 
were  placed  in  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  (shut  off  by  mercury)  in  suitable  glass 
vessels,  and  received  the  sunlight  through  coloured  solutions  (tested  by  the  spectro- 
scope). The  following  was  the  result  of  sixty-four  experiments : — If  the  amount 
of  gas  evolved  in  light  which  has  passed  through  a  stratum  of  water  of  standard 
thickness  is  represented  by  100,  the  numbers  here  given  are  the  corresponding 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  decomposed  in  light  which  has  passed  through  equal 
thicknesses  of  the  solutions  named. 

_  ,  ..  r.  1         *■!■  1..  Amount  of  carbon  dioxide 

Solution.  Colont  of  hcnt,  ,  , 

decomposed. 

Red,  orange,  yellow,  green 

Green,  blue,  violet 

Red,  orange-green,  blue,  violet 

Red,  orange-blue,  violet 

Red,  orange 

Red-orange,  yellow,  green 

Quite  dark 


Potassium  bichromate 

Ammoniacal  copper  oxide 

Orcin 

Aniline-violet 

Aniline-red 

ChlorophyU 

Iodine  solution 


88-6 
7-6 
53'9 
389 
3a-< 
15-9 

(14-1   carbon  di- 
oxide produced). 

From  a  comparison  of  these  numbers  Pfeffer  deduced  the  following  values  for 
the  decomposing  power  of  the  different  regions  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  of  white 
light  being  again  placed  at  100 : — 

For  Red-orange  ....     ^z-\ 
Yellow         .        .        .        .461 

Green i5'o 

Blue-violet    .  .        -      7 '6 


and  from  these  is  deduced  the  first  statement  of  Pfeffer  given  above. 
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If  these  values  are  erected  as  ordinates  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  taking  iu 
corresponding;  parts  as  abscissae,  the  result,  as  shown  in  Fig.  475,  is  that  the  curve  of 
the  different  powers  of  light  for  causing  evolution  of  gas  coiresponds  in  the  main 
with  the  curve  of  subjective  brightness  of  the  same  regions  of  the  spectrum ;  but 
does  not  coincide  with  the  curve  of  heating  power. 

Pfeffer's  experiments  had  shown  that  the  method  first  employed  by  me  for 
determining  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  light  on  water-plants,  fin.  counting  the 
number  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  given  off  in  a  unit  of  time,  gave  nearly  the  same 
results  as  actual  measurement  of  the  gas,  the  result  being  in  fact  somewhat  too 
great,  and  inexact  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  given  off.  He  then 
applied  this  method  to  detennine  the  amount  of  oxygen  given  off  from  a  small 
vfater-plant  (Elodta  canadensis)  when  exposed  to  a  portion  13  mm.  in  breadth  of  a 
very  intense  solar  spectrum  33  cm.  long.     In  this  experiment  he  had  the  advantage 


of  being  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  gas  given  off  by  the  same  plant  in  all 
the  regions  of  the  spectrum  in  successive  very  short  spaces  of  time,  and  of  thus 
avoiding  various  errors  of  observation  which  inevitably  accompany  eudiometric  ob- 
servations, or  at  least  are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A  number  of  observations 
conducted  in  this  manner  gave  the  following  result  as  the  mean  capacities  for 
decomposition  possessed  by  the  different  regions  of  the  solar  spectrum,  yellow 
being  placed  at  100; — 

Red  ....      35-4 


Orange 

YcUow 

Green 

Blue 

Indigo 

Violet 


63-0 
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If  aUowaoce  is  nude  (at  die  small  error  mentioned  above  inddeat  (o  the 
method  oi  coaoting  the  number  of  babbles,  «-e  God  that  the  cum  6S  capadt^  fvur 
»» hilling  o^rgm  agrees  still  more  exactly  with  the  cnrt'e  of  brightness  than  is 
represfioted  in  Fig.  475,  which  was  drawn  from  onljr  a  few  data  obtained  with 
difficulty. 

Snce  a  comparison  of  the  cnrre  of  brightness  with  that  of  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  otherwise  convenient,  has  turned  the  attention  of  obser\-ers  in  a  wrong 
path,  and  has  ted  to  many  erroDeous  theories,  it  wilt  be  conveitient  to  state  the 
only  relation  between  the  two  with  which  we  tiave  to  do  here,  in  precise 
terms: — The  evolution  of  oxygen  caused  by  chlorophyll  is  a  function  of  the 
length  of  the  waves  of  light ;  only  those  wave-lengths  which  are  not  greater  than 
o-ooo686(i  nun.  and  not  less  than  0*0003968  mm.  being  able  to  produce  this  effect. 
Starting  from  the  two  extremes,  the  capadty  of  light  for  causing  evolution  of 
oxygen  rises  till  it  reacb»  its  maximum  at  a  vrave-length  of  0*0005889  mm.  Or, 
starting  with  the  medium  wave-lengths  of  the  coloured  region  of  ttw  spectrum 
measured  in  hundred-thousandths  of  millimetres,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  effected 
by  waves  of  light  of  a  minimum  length  of  39 ;  it  increases  with  the  increase  of  wave- 
length until  the  latter  reaches  atx>ut  59;  it  then  diminishes  if  the  wave-length  con- 
tinues to  increase  until  it  entirely  ceases  when  the  wave-length  is  68.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  we  have  here  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that  of  the  relation  of  vegetation 
to  temperature ;  for  we  found  (see  p.  739)  that  this  function  also  rises  vrith  the  rise  of 
temperature,  attains  a  maximum  at  a  definite  temperature,  and  again  decreases  as 
the  temperature  rises  still  higher'. 

Godlewski*  obtained  the  following  results  by  a  long  series  of  eudiometric  ex- 
periments as  to  the  inQuence  of  the  percentage  of  carbonic  add  in  the  air  upon  the 
extent  of  the  decomposition  of  this  gas  and  upon  the  corresponding  evolution  of 
oxj^n.  An  increase  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air,  up  to  a 
certain  limit  (optimum),  increases  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  an  increase  t>eyond  this 
limit  diminishes  it.  The  limit  is  different  for  different  plants ;  for  Gfyctria  spetlabilit 
on  bright  days  it  was  from  8-100/0;  for  Typha  laH/olia  from  5-7% ;  for  the  Oleander 
probably  rather  lower.  The  increase  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen  consequent  upon 
an  increased  amount  of  carbonic  acid  bdng  in  the  air  is  much  greater  than  the 
diminution  pioduced  when  (he  optimum  is  exceeded  by  an  equal  amount.  The 
greater  the  intensity  of  light,  the  more  is  the  evolution  of  oxygen  promoted  by  an 
increase  of  the  carbonic  acid  up  to  the  optimum,  and  the  less  is  it  diminished  by 
excess.  It  follows  that  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  evolution  of  oxygen  it  the 
greater  the  more  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  the  air. 

(f)  Forma/ion  of  Starch  in  Chlorophyll-gramtUs*.  The  yellow  chlorophyll  (etiotin)- 
granules  formed  in  the  dark  are  small ;  after  turning  green  on  exposure  to  Ught  they 
I>ecome  considerably  lai^er,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cells  in  which 

'  The  lame  law  of  dependence  ts  ftl*a  evidently  appliobte  to  the  teMilireneii  of  the  eye  to 
brightness;  and  this  is  the  caiue  of  the  cnrre  at  the  brightneu  of  light  mnning  neariy  ptrallel  to 
that  of  the  eTolution  of  oxygen. 

■  Godlewski,  Arb.  d.  Bot.  InitiCuU  in  Wiinlmrg,  Heft  3,  1S7J. 

*  Sachs,  Ueber  die  Aufloung  and  WlcdcrUldung  de*  Amylumi  in  den  ChlorojAyll-kiirneni  bcl 
wechsehider  Beleuchlnng:  Bot.  Zcitg.  1S64  p.  189. 
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they  are  contiuned.  It  is  only  after  they  have  assumed  their  green  colour  and  under 
the  continued  action  of  more  intense  light,  in  other  words  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  assimilation,  that  the  fonnation  commences  of  the  starch  which  is  enclosed 
within  the  chlorophyll-granules  (see  p.  46).  When  cells  whose  chlorophyll  has  pro- 
duced starch  after  exposure  to  light  are  placed  in  the  dark,  the  starch  is  absorbed 
and  disappears  completely  from  the  chlorophyll-granules,  and  does  so  the  quicker 
the  higher  the  temperature.  If  light  is  again  allowed  access,  starch  is  again 
fonned  in  the  same  chlorophyll-granules ;  and  the  formation  of  starch  is  there- 
fore a  function  of  chlorophyll-granules  eiposed  to  light,  its  absorption  a  function 
of  chlorophyll-granules  not  exposed  to  light.  If  complete  or  partial  darkness  is 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  the  chlorophyll-granule  is  usually  itself  destroyed ; 
it  firet  loses  its  form,  is  then  absorbed,  and  finally  disappears  from  the  cells  together 
with  the  colourless  protoplasm ;  in  the  case  of  leaves  of  rapidly  growing  Angio- 
sperms  this  takes  place  after  a  few  days  when  the  temperature  is  high.  Cactus- 
sterna  with  slow  growth  and  the  shoots  of  Stit^inella  on  the  contrary  remain  green 
for  months  in  the  dark. 

The  absorption  and  re-formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll-granules — a  pro- 
cess which  I  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  the  leaves  of  Phanerogams— can  be  seen 
more  readily  in  Algie  of  simple  structure  like  Spirt^yra,  which  may  therefore  serve 
for  purposes  of  investigation.  I  had  already  shown  that  the  formation  of  starch  in 
chlorophyll-granules  depends  on  conditions  which  favour  assimilation,  and  that  the 
principal  feature  of  this  process,  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  proceeds  vigorously  in  light 
transmitted  through  potassium  bichromate,  and  consists  therefore  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  to  a  certain  extent  green  rays ;  while  the  more  strongly  refrangible  half 
of  the  spectrum,  consisting  of  green,  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays,  obtained  by 
passing  the  light  through  ammoniacal  copper  oxide,  has  only  a  very  slight  effect. 
The  conclusion  at  once  followed  from  this,  that  the  formation  of  starch  must  take 
place  in  the  set  of  rays  first  named  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  full  sunlight, 
but  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  latter  set.  This  was  confirmed  by  Famintzin's 
experiments',  in  which  he  found  that  in  Spirogyra  the  fonnation  of  starch  in  the 
chlorophyll-granules  took  place  only  in  the  mixed  yellow  light  (that  had  passed 
through  potassium  bichromate),  and  not  in  the  mixed  blue  light  {that  had  passed 
through  ammoniacal  copper  oxide)  in  which  the  starch  already  formed  even  disap- 
pears. Since  however  a  small  exhalation  of  oxygen  takes  place  even  in  the  mixed 
blue  light,  it  must  be  supposed  that  a  small  production  of  starch  occurs  in  it  Kraus's 
experiments*  with  Spirogyra,  Funaria,  and  Eiodta,  confirm  this.  He  also  found  that 
in  plants  of  Spirogyra  which  had  lost  their  starch  from  exposure  to  dark,  the  forma- 
tion of  this  substance  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  recommenced  in  five  minutes  in 
direct  sunlight,  in  (wo  hours  in  diffused  daylight.  In  Funaria  the  formation  of 
starch  recommenced  in  the  same  manner  within  two  hours  in  direct  sunlight,  within 
six  hours  in  diffused  daylight;  and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  leaves  of 
Eiodta,  Lepidium,  and  Belula*. 

>  Famintzin,  Action  of  Light  on  Spin^yra ;  Melanges  biologiqnes,  Petersburg  iSfij,  Dec.;  and 
1867,  p.  177. 

*  Kraiu,  Jahrb.  fur  wjssensch,  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  51 1. 

'  [Fiona  the  observations  of  Weber  (Ueb.  specifische  Assimilalionwiiergie,  Arb.  d.  bol.  Inst,  in 
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In  accordance  wilh  the  theoiy  propounded  by  me  that  the  starch  formed  in  the 
chlorophyll-granules  under  the  influence  of  light  is  the  first  product  of  assimilation 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  Godlewski  has  found  (Flora, 
^B73i  P-  3^3)1  ^  t^c  result  of  experiments  as  simple  as  ingenious,  that  in  an 
atmosphere  devoid  of  carbon  dioxide  no  starch  is  produced  in  the  chlorophyll-granules 
even  in  the  light;  that  the  starch  contained  in  them  disappears  when  the  cartx>n 
dioxide  is  removed  from  the  surroimding  atmosphere,  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  even 
in  bright  light.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  starch  which  is  at  any  time 
found  in  the  chlorophyll- granules  is  only  the  excess  of  the  whole  product  of  assimi- 
lation which  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.  Of  especial  importance  is  his  observation, 
which  agrees  with  his  eudiometrical  experimenu,  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  to  8  p.  c.  in  a  bright  light  increases  the  rapidity 
of  the  formation  of  starch  four  or  five  fold,  while  in  a  diffused  light  the  action  is 
much  less.  A  very  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  on  the  con- 
trary, retards  the  formation  of  starch  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
lighL  Godlewski's  experiments,  made  on  the  cotyledons  of  seedlings  of  Raphanm 
sa/ivus,  are  opposed  to  the  statement  of  B6hm  (Sitzungsber.  der  Wien.  Akad. 
March  6,  1873),  that  the  starch  contained  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  assimilation,  a  view  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  my  earlier 
investigations. 

(a)  MKhanical  Action  of  Light  on  Plants,  (d)  The  influence  0/  light  on  Ike 
movemiu/  of  protoplasm  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  motion.  Those 
movements  which  are  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  new  cells  are  not  in  general 
directly  dependent  on  light  (see  p.  J5j);  since  they  take  place,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  partial  or  complete  darkness.  The  '  streaming'  motion  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  older  cells,  or  rotation  and  circulation,  also  goes  on  In  continuous  dark- 
ness as  well  as  in  alternate  daylight  and  night ;  and  even  in  the  hairs  of  etiolated 
shoots  which  are  developed  in  darkness'.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
in  these  cases  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  the  movement,  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution of  the  currents,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  protoplasm  at  particular  spots, 
are  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light.  An  influence  of  this  kind  is 
apparently  exercised  by  light  on  the  plasmodia  of  Mthalium*.  As  long  as  the 
Plasmodia  are  still  in  motion  and  not  ripe  for  the  production  of  spores,  they  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  tan  when  it  is  dark ;  but  in  the  light,  as  in  a  sunny  window, 
they  again  conceal  themselves  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  tan, — a  process  which  the 


Wiinbarg.  11.  t,  1879)  it  appears  that  equal  areas  of  the  leaf-^ur&ce  of  diffeient  pluits  product 
diflereul  amounU  of  organic  substance  in  a  given  time,  the  couditions  being  the  same.  He  obtained 
the  following  numerical  proportion  for  the  eneigji  of  assimilation : — 

Tropteolian  majus     .....  4.466. 

Phastalus  muluflonu  ....  3-i'5. 

Riein.,,  communis S.igj. 

Htliaiuhui  annuut    .....  E-559-] 

'  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.,  1863,  Supplement. 

'  [This  subject  has  been  inveatigaled  by  Baranetiky  (Mtoi.  d.  1.  soc.  na(.  d.  sd.  nal.  de  Cherbourg, 
XIX,  1876)  r  he  found  thnt  the  plasmodia,  whilst  still  young,  always  avoided  light,  Schleicher  has 
found  on  the  contrary  (Strasburger,  Wirlcang  des  Lichtes  nqd  der  Wanne  auf  Schwannsporen,  Jen. 
Zeilecbr.  XII,  1878)  that  the  yonng  plasmodia  seek  the  light  when  its  intensity  is  small:  older 
Plasmodia  seek  the  tight  even  when  ii  is  very  intense.] 
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plant  may  b«  made  to  repeat  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  It  is  not  till  the 
Plasmodium  has  collected  inlo  a  thick  finn  mass,  and  is  preparing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  spores,  that  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  places  exposed  to  light,  but  appa- 
rently only  in  the  night  or  early  monung. 

The  protoplasm  which  envelopes  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  the  green  leaves 
of  Mosses  and  Phanerogams  and  in  the  prothallia  of  Ferns  is  induced,  by  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  light,  to  accumulate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  different 
parts  of  the  cell-walls,  carrying  the  chlorophyll-granules  along  with  it,  and  thus 
altering  their  distribution  in  the  cell.  It  is  Btill  uncertain  whether  in  this  case  the 
light  affects  the  protoplasm  only,  the  chlorophyll-granules  being  carried  passively 
along  with  it;  or  whether  the  influence  of  the  Ugbt  is  not  first  of  all  on  the  latter, 
which  then  give  the  impulse  to  the  protoplasm.  In  either  case.it  appears  certain 
that  the  chlorophyll-granules  do  not  of  themselves  possess  any  power  of  free 
motion,  but  are  carried  about  by  the  motile  protoplasm.  Famintzin  and  Borodin* 
fomid  that  under  the  influence  of  continued  partial  darkness  the  chlorophyll-granules 
in  various  Mosses  and  in  the  prothalUa  of  Ferns  collect  on  the  side-walls  of  the 
cells  (those  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  organ) ;  and  that  when  these  parts 
are  exposed  to  light  they  leave  them  and  distribute  themselves  over  the  parts  of  the 
cell-walls  which  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.  Prillieux'  and  Schmidt 
have  confirmed  these  statements.  The  view  which  I  adopted  long  ago  (see  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  this  work),  that  these  changes  of  position  in  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  are  caused  by  the  protoplasm,  is  confirmed  by  Frank's  recent  researches'. 
He  shows  that  when  the  light  falls  only  from  one  side,  the  protoplasm  and  the 
chlorophyll-granules  collect  mostly  on  those  parts  of  the  cell-walls  on  which  the 
strongest  rays  fall,  if  the  cells  are  suSiciently  large  to  allow  the  light  to  be  so 
arranged  and  these  changes  to  take  place  in  the  position  of  their  contents  (as  in 
the  prothallia  of  Ferns  and  leaves  of  Sagitlaria}.  Frank  brought  under  a  general 
point  of  view  the  changes  in  position  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  described  by 
Famintzin  and  Borodin;  he  shows  that  the  protoplasm  in  these  cells  is  capable, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  adopting  two  different  modes  of  distribution.  In  one 
mode,  which  he  calls  Episirnphe,  the  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll-granules  collect 
on  the  free  cell-walls,  i.e.  those  which  do  not  immediately  adjoin  other  cells;  for 
instance,  next  the  surface  in  the  superficial  cells  of  organs  consisting  of  several  layers 
(the  leaves  of  Sagillaria,  Vatlisneria,  and  Eloded) ;  on  the  upper  and  under  walls  in 
organs  consisting  of  only  one  layer  of  cells  (leaves  of  Mosses,  prothallia  of  Ferns) ; 
and  in  internal  cells  on  the  parts  that  bound  the  intercellular  spaces.  This  is 
the  position  assumed  in  the  normal  conditions  of  vegetation  and  the  mature  state 
of  the  cells,  but  before  they  become  too  old.  The  second  mode,  or  ApoUropht, 
takes  place  under  unfavourable  external  conditions ;  as  for  instance  in  small 
fragments  of  tissue,  when  respiration  is  defective,  turgidity  diminished,  the  tem- 
perature too  low,  the  cells  too  old,  or — what  is  of  most  interest  here — when  light 
is  cut  off  for  a  considerable   time.     Under   these  circumstances  the   protopls^m 

'  Bohm,  Sitnuesber.  dec  Wien.  Akad.  1857,  p.  510. — Fsmintiiu,  Jthrb.  fur  wisseosch.  Bot. 
vol.  IV.  p.  49. — Boiodin,  Melanges  biologiques;  Petersburg,  vqI.  VI,  1S67. 
'  Prillieux,  Compt.  tend.  1870,  vol.  LXX.  p.  60.— Schmidt,  /,  c. 
■  Frank,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  Noi.  14,  151  and  Jahrb.  fiir  wiisensd).  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  iitit/w;. 
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and  chlorophyll-granules  collect  chiefly  on  the  walls  that  are  not  free,  i.  t,  on  those 
adjacent  to  other  cells.  The  occutrence  of  apostrophe  under  direct  sunlight  which 
Borodin  asserts'  (in  various  Phanerog;ains,  as  Lemna,  Callilriche,  and  SUllaria),  is 
denied  by  Frank,  who  maintains  that  what  takes  place  in  these  cases  is  rather  2 
collection  of  the  protoplasm  at  the  spots  where  the  light  is  strongest,  which  may 
happen  to  be  at  the  sides'. 

It  is  evidently  these  aggregations  of  chlorophyll-granules  on  the  side-walls  of 
the  cells  caused  by  sunlight  which  were  observed  by  Borodin  that  produced  the 
phenomenon  pointed  out  by  Marquard  and  more  exactly  described  by  myself, 
vie.  that  green  leaves  {t.g.  those  of  Zea,  Pelargimium,  Oxalis,  Nicotiana,  &c.)  when 
exposed  to  sunlight  assumed  a  bright  green  colour  in  a  shorter  time  than  in 
diffused  light  or  in  deep  shadow.  This  can  be  made  very  evident  by  shading 
particular  parts  by  pressing  closely  on  them  a  strip  of  lead  or  tinfoil;  if  this 
strip  is  removed  after  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  parts  that  were  shaded  show  a 
dull  green,  those  exposed  to  the  sun  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
tissue  wiU  appear  to  the  eye  a  deeper  green  in  proportion  as  the  green  granules  are 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  surfaces  facing  the  eye,  a  less  deep  green  in  propor- 
tion as  they  collect  on  the  side-walls.  Borodin's  observations  directly  confirm  this 
hypothesis.  This  alteration  in  the  grouping  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  which 
accompanies  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  caused  only  by  the  highly 
refrangible  rays;  the  less  refrangible  rays  (the  bright  and  red  ones)  have  the  same 
effect  as  darkness'.  It  results  therefore,  as  I  showed  in  1859,  that  if  a  strip  of 
blue  glass  is  laid  on  a  leaf  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  will  produce  no  change  of  colour, 
while  one  will  be  caused  by  a  strip  of  red  glass. 

Since  these  movements  of  the  cblorophyll^ranules  are  produced  by  the 
colourless  protoplasm  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
protoplasm  of  hairs  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  or  only  a  small  quantity  would 
be  similarly  influenced  by  the  colour  and  intensity  of  the  light.  But  the  state- 
ments of  Borscow  and  Luerssen*  which  might  be  interpreted  in  this  direction  at 
least  to  some  extent  have  not  been  con^rmed  by  the  observations  of  Reinke*. 

The  swarming  of  zoogonidia  is  also  connected  with  protoplasmic  movements. 
Their  motile  organs,  the  cilia,  are  supposed  to  be  slender  threads  of  protoplasm,  by 
the  vibration  of  which  both  the  rotatory  and  the  advancing  movement  of  the  zoogo- 
nidia is  caused.  The  axis  of  rotation  becomes  subsequently  the  axis  of  growth ;  the 
anterior  end  in  the  advancing  motion  (where  the  zoogonidium  is  usually  narrower, 


'  Borodin,  M^Unges  Wol.,  Petenburg  1869,  vol.  VII.  p.  so. 

'  [From  Stihl's  investigations  it  appeus  that  apostrophe  is  prodaced  bjr  direct  innlif^t  (Bot. 
Zeitg.  lB8o^.  He  Itiids  that  exposure  to  difluse  daylight  produces  epistrophe,  that  is,  the  poaitioo  of 
the  chlorophyll-granules  in  which  the  greatest  area  of  iheir  surface  Is  exposed  to  the  incident  rays, 
whereas  sunlight  produces  apostrophe,  that  is,  the  position  in  which  the  least  possible  area  of  their 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  incident  rays.  In  the  one  case  they  present  their  flat  surfaces,  in  the  other 
their  edges  to  the  incident  rays,] 

*  Sachs,  Berichte  der  math.-physik.  Klasse  der  Ic  siichs.  Ges.  der  Wiss.  1859. 

*  Borodin,  I.e.;  Frank,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  P.J38. 

*  Borscow,  Melanges  biol.,  Petersbu^  1867,  vol.  VI.  p.  31 1. — Lnerssen,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  da 
rothen  u,  blauen  Lichts  u.  %.  w,,  Dibserlation,  Bremen,  186S. 

*  Reinke,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1871,  Nos.  46,  47. 
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hyaline,  and  provided  with  cilia)  becomes  the  base  of  the  germinating  plant  when 
the  zoogonidium  has  come  to  rest  These  movements  of  zoogonidia  and  the  very 
similar  ones  of  the  Pandorineae  are  affected  by  light  to  this  extent,  that  when  the 
light  comes  from  one  side  they  either  tend  towards  or  away  from  the  source  of  light, 
this  depending  apparently  partly  on  the  species  and  partly  on  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Cohn  states  that  here  also  the  less  refrangible  rays  have  the  same  effect  as 
darkness,  while  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  determined  by  the  blue  and  the  more 
highly  refrangible  rays '. 

{e)  Cell-Division  and  Grmvlh^.  The  first  formation  and  early  growth  of  the 
new  organs  in  the  higher  plants  consisting  of  masses  of  tissue  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  ceU-divisions,  which  usually  take  place  in  complete  darkness ;  as 
for  example,  in  the  roots  of  land-  and  marsh-plants,  the  buds  on  underground 
rhizomes,  and  leaves  and  flowers  which  are  produced  within  the  dense  envelopes 
of  the  bud.  Cell-formation  of  the  same  kind  may  however  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  light  which  may  even  be  intense,  as  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  roots 
of  land-plants  in  water  exposed  to  light,  or  that  of  the  atrial  roots  of  Aroidete 
(which  are  highly  transparent  at  their  cell-forming  apex).  The  formation  of 
stomata  and  hairs  which  is  the  result  of  cell-division  may  take  place  either  in 
the  light  or  in  complete  darkness  within  the  bud,  without  any  essential  difl'erence 
being  observable  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  same  manner  the  cambium  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  is  covered  by  completely  opaque  envelopes,  such  as  bark;  while 
that  of  many  annual  stems  (as  Impaliens)  is  exposed  to  the  light  which  penetrates 
the  thin  succulent  cortex.  Similar  phenomena  are  presented  in  the  formation  and 
ripening  of  ovules  within  transparent  or  completely  opaque  ovaries.  They  are  most 
obvious  when  shoots  or  even  flowers  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  de- 
veloped in  the  light  are  made  to  grow  in  complete  darkness  from  bulbs,  tubers,  or 
seeds.  The  small  variations  from  the  normal  condition  which  occur  in  such  cases  - 
do  not  affect  the  early  development  of  the  organs;  but  their  later  growth  which 
does  not  depend  on  cell-division  is  necessarily  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  chlorophyll.  An  obvious  and  necessary  condition  of  these  processes 
of  growth,  whether  in  the  dark  or  the  light,  is  the  presence  of  a  supply  of  assimi- 
lated reserve-materials,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  formation  of  new  cells  can  take 
place.     In  the  case  of  the  buds  of  the  higher  plants  their  r 


■  Cohn,  Schlei.  Ges.  fiir  vaterl.  Cnltnr,  Oct  19,  1865.  The  facti  have  however  recently  be«B 
qucGtioncd  by  Schmidt.  [See  Sachs,  Ueb.  Emnlsionsligaren,  Flora,  1871! ;  Strasburger,  Wirkung  des 
Licbts  und  der  Wanne  anf  Schwatmsporea.  Jen.  Zcitschr.  XII,  1878;  Stahl.  Ueb.  den  EinflusB  des 
Uchts  Hufdie  Bewegung  der  ScbwtoDsporen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S78,  and  Vcih.  d.  phys.-med.  Geseltsch.  id 
'Wurzburg,  1879.  It  appears  that  the  loogonidia  place  themselves  eo  that  their  long  a:tes  cMiictde 
with  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays.  They  move  rather  towards  the  source  of  light  or  away  from 
it,  the  diiectioD  of  their  movement  being  dependent  upon  a  number  of  ccmdiiiooa,  rach  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  relative  lemperatare  of  different  portions  of  the  water  in  which  the 
loogonidia  are,  the  age  of  ihe  zoogonidia,  and  the  amonnt  of  oxygen  in  the  water.  Zoogonidia  which 
exhibit  these  phenomena  are  said,  by  Strasburger,  to  be  pkololaiiie.  Some  zoogooidia  (such  as  those 
o(  Safrolignia)  do  not  appear  to  be  aCTected  by  light.] 

*  Sachs,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Tageslichles  anf  Neubildang  u,  Entlallang  verschiedener 
Ftlanzen-organe.  Bot.  Zeilg.  1S63,  Supplement.  If  I  here  consider  cell-divbion  luid  growth  as 
essentially  mechanical  procesies.  (hij  does  not  imply  Ibal  chemical  changes  do  not  also  accompaoy 
every  process  of  growth. 
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material  are  the  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  parts  of  the  stem,  cotyledons,  and  endo- 
sperm; after  the  complete  exhaustion  of  these  growth  ceases  in  the  dark  but 
continues  in  the  light,  because  the  assimilating  organs  can  then  produce  new 
material.  This  relation  of  growth  which  is  connected  with  cell-division  to  assimi- 
lation is  especially  clear  in  Algae  of  simple  structure  (as  Spirogyra,  Vauc/uria, 
Hydrodutyon,  Ulolhrix,  &c.),  which  assimilate  in  the  day-time  under  the  influence 
of  light,  while  cell-division  proceeds  exclusively  or  at  least  chiefly  at  nighL  The 
swarm-spores  are  also  formed  in  the  night,  but  swarm  only  with  access  of  daylight. 
In  some  Fungi  also,  as  Pihbolus  cryslallinus,  the  splitting  «p  of  the  protoplasm 
in  the  sporangium  into  a  number  of  spores  takes  place  only  in  the  night,  the  spores 
being  thrown  out  on  access  of  light.  While  therefore  in  the  larger  and  more 
highly  organised  plants  assimilation  and  the  construction  of  new  cells  out  of  the 
assimilated  substances  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  but  at  the  same  time,  in  small 
transparent  plants  in  which  the  parts  where  these  functions  are  effected  are  not 
surrounded  by  opaque  envelopes  they  take  place  at  different  times.  We  have  here  a 
case  of  division  of  physiological  labour  which  shows  us  that  the  cells  which  have  to 
do  with  chemical  work  (assimilation)  cannot  at  the  same  time  perform  the  mecha- 
nical labour  of  cell-division ;  the  two  kinds  of  labour  are  distributed  in  the  higher 
plants  in  space;  in  very  simple  plants  in  time.  Provided  there  is  a  supply  of 
assimilated  reserve-material,  cell-division  can  therefore  take  place  either  in  the 
light  or  the  dark.  Whether  tiiere  are  special  cases  in  which  light  promotes  or 
hinders  cell-division  is  not  known  with  certainty.  We  might  suppose  we  have  such 
a  case  when  Fem-spores  and  the  gemmx  of  Marchantia '  germinate  in  the  light 
but  not  in  the  dark ;  but  Borodin  has  shown  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  are 
alone  active  in  this  process  of  growth,  mixed  blue  light  (passed  through  ammoniacal 
copper  oxide)  acting  like  complete  darkness.  But  since  the  less  refrangible  rays,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  growth  as  the  absence  of  light,  but 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  efficient  agent  in  assimilation,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
these  spores  and  gemmae  do  not  contain  certain  substances  necessary  for  germi- 
nation which  must  therefore  be  produced  by  assimilation.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  not  yet  been  explained  on  what  depends  the  formation  in  long-continued  dark- 
ness from  many  steins  (as  those  of  Caclus,  Tropaolum,  Hedera,  &c.)  of  roots  which 
are  not  produced  under  the  ordinary  amount  of  light  Whether  the  degree  of 
humidity  is  an  element  in  this  is  uncertain  but  not  improbable. 

When  the  young  organs  emerge  from  the  bud-condition,  an  active  growth 
commences  which  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  cells 
and  by  a  corresponding  superficial  extension  of  the  cell-walls,  cell-division  stiU 
taking  place  only  occasionally  or  not  at  all.  This  process  of  expansion  takes 
place,  in  the  case  of  atrial  stems  and  foliar  structures,  in  the  daylight  which 
penetrates  deep  into  the  transparent  succulent  tissues.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  its  influence  on  these  processes,  it  is  best  to  grow  seedlings  or  shoots 
of  the  same  species  of  plant  in  continuous  complete  darkness,  and  others  under 
an  alternation  of  day  and  night,  especially  in  the  height  of  summer.     Independently 

'  Borodin,  Melange*  biol,  Petersburg  1867,  vol.  VI;  Pfeffer,  Arbeilen  des  bol.  Inst,  in 
Wiinbaig,  vol.  I,  1871,  p.  So. 
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of  the  fact  that  the  chlorophyll  (with  the  exceptions  already  named)  does  not  assume 
its  green  colour  in  the  dark  but  remains  yellow,  differences  of  form  which  are  often 
very  striking  are  exhibited  by  plants  grown  in  the  dark,  and  constitute  the  bleached 
or  etiolated  condition.  The  iniernodes  of  etiolated  plants  are  in  general  much 
longer  than  those  of  plants  of  normal  growth;  and  the  long  narrow  leaves  of 
Monocotyledons  are  subject  to  the  same  change.  On  the  other  hand  the  leaves 
of  IMcotyledons  and  Ferns  usually  (but  not  always)  remain  very  small  and  do  not 
completely  outgrow  their  bud -condition,  or  exhibit  peculiar  abnormalities  in  their 
expansion.  These  peculiarities  will  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  Chap.  IV.  It  is 
not  necessary  however  to  contrast  etiolated  plants  with  those  of  the  nonnal  green 
colour,  in  order  to  establish  the  influence  of  light  on  their  growth.  If  plants  of  the 
same  species  are  compared  when  grown  in  more  or  less  deep  shade  with  others 
grown  in  full  daylight,  these  differences  are  still  very  conspicuous,  varying  ac- 
«)rding  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  Different  species  are  however  affected  to 
a  different  extent  by  etiolation ;  the  interaodes  of  climbing  plants,  which  are  veiy 
long  even  under  normal  conditions,  become  much  longer  stiil  in  the  dark;  and 
some  leaves  of  Dicotyledons,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  Beet,  become  tolerably 
large  under  the  same  circumstances,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  abnonnally 
elongated  intemodes  of  etiolated  potato-plants  put  out  leaves  of  only  a  very  small 
size  '.  It  is  remarkable  that  etiolation,  as  I  have  already  shown',  does  not  extend  to 
the  flowers'.  As  long  as  sufficient  quantities  of  assimilated  material  have  been 
previously  accumulated,  or  are  produced  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  the  light,  flowers 
are  developed  even  in  continuous  deep  darkness  which  are  of  normal  size,  form, 
and  colour,  with  perfect  pollen  and  fertile  ovules,  ripening  their  fruits  and  producing 
seeds  capable  of  germination.  The  calyx  however,  which  is  ordinarily  green, 
remains  yellow  or  colourless.  In  order  to  observe  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
allow  tulip-bulbs,  the  rhizomes  of  Iris,  or  the  like  planted  in  a  pot,  to  put  up  shoots 
in  complete  darkness,  when  perfectly  normal  flowers  are  obtained  with  completely 
etiolated  leaves.  Or  a  growing  bud  on  a  stem  of  Cucurbila,  Tropaoltim,  Ipomaa, 
&c.,  with  several  leaves,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  small  hole  into  a  dark  box, 
the  leaves  which  remain  outside  being  exposed  to  as  strong  light  as  possible. 
The  bud  developes  in  the  dark  a  long  colourless  shoot  with  small  yellow  leaves  and 
a  number  of  flowers,  which,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  calyx,  are  in  every  respect 
normal  *.  The  extremely  singular  appearance  of  these  abnormal  shoots  with  normal 
flowers  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  difference  in  the  influence  of  light  on  the 
growth  of  different  organs  of  the  same  plant. 


*  [For  a  discussion  ofEliolalion,  see  GodUwski.  Zur  KeiintniBS  der  Ursachen  der  Formandelong 
etiolirter  Prtanien,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1879,  wheie  the  literature  of  Ibe  subject  is  quoted.] 

'  Sachs,  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  i86j.  Supplement;  and  lS6j,  p.  117. 

'  [An  exception  to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  the  coloured  kinds  of  lilac  which  are  forced  during 
the  months  of  Februaty  and  March  by  the  markecgaidenecs  of  Paris,  at  a  tc[npera.ture  of  from 
33°  'o  35°  *-'•  <uid  in  almost  complete  darkness.  The  flowers  expanded  under  these  conditions 
are  completely  while.  See  Duchattre,  Joum.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  el  cent,  d'hort.  de  France,  i860, 
pp.  173-380. 

'  Sometimes  however  abnormal  flowers  appear  in  the  dark  as  well  as  Ihe  nonnal  ones.  See 
Sachs,  l.sp.-Phys  p.  35. 
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The  retarding  effect  of  light  on  the  growth  of  the  shoot  is  evident  even  in 
a  short  lime ;  and,  as  I  have  already  briefly  shown ',  a  periodical  oscillation  in  the 
rapidity  of  growth  is  caused  by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  (when  the  tem- 
perature is  nearly  constant).  This  variation  is  shown  by  the  growing  intemode 
exhibiting  a  maximum  of  hourly  growth  towards  sunrise,  decreasing  gradually 
from  the  advent  of  daylight  till  mid-day  or  afternoon,  when  it  reaches  its 
minimum,  and  increasing  from  this  time  till  morning,  when  it  again  attains  its 
maximuni. 

Pranll '  has  shown  that  a  similar  periodicity  exists  in  the  growth  of  leaves  when 
day  and  night  alternate  normally.  The  fact  that  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants 
{Cueurbila,  Ferdinanda,  Nicoliana),  when  they  become  etiolated  by  remaining  in 
continuous  darkness,  are  much  smaller,  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this.  But 
in  such  a  case  we  have  not  to  do  with  leaves  which  are  healthy  and  which  are 
periodically  assimilating,  but  with  sickly  leaves  which  contain  no  chlorophyll.  These 
small  yellow  leaves,  developed  in  darkness,  are  not  exposed  to  the  favourable 
influence  of  light  upon  which  assimilation  and  its  effect  upon  growth  depend  in 
normal  leaves. 

One  of  the  best-known  phenomena  occasioned  in  plants  by  light  is  the  fact  that 
growing  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  when  the  amount  of  light  which  they  receive  is  very 
different  on  different  sides,  bend  or  become  concave  towards  the  side  exposed  to 
the  most  intense  light.  This  curvature  is  caused  by  the  slower  growth  in  length 
of  the  illuminated  than  of  the  shaded  side ;  and  parts  of  plants  which  show  this 
behaviour  to  light  are  called  keliotropic^.  From  the  fact  of  heliotropic  curvature 
towards  the  side  which  receives  the  most  light,  it  is  obvious  that  the  plant  would 
grow  more  quickly  if  shaded  on  all  sides  than  if  the  light  were  more  intense. 
The  observation  that  leaves,  some  roots,  Fungi,  filamentous  Algae  (like  Vau- 
cfuria),  kc,  curve  heliotropically,  indicates  that  their  growth  is  retarded  by  light. 
That  the  clilorophyll  has  no  share  in  causing  this  heliotropism  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  organs  which  contain  none,  like  some  roots,  or  Fungi,  as  the  periihecia 
of  SorJaria  fimiseda  (according  to  Woronin),  the  stipes  of  the  pileus  of  Clavi- 
teps  (according  to  Ducharire*),  and  colourless  etiolated  stems,  bend  towards  a 
stronger  light.  Since  most  heliotropic  parts  of  plants  are  highly  transparent,  the 
light  which  fails  on  one  side  must  penetrate  more  or  less  to  Ihe  other  side,  on 
which  also  some  light  falls ;  it  follows  therefore  that  even  inconsiderable  differences 
in  (he  intensity  of  the  light  which  blls  on  Ihe  two  sides  must  cause  heliotropic 
curvature  ;  i.  e.  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth '.  If  plants  which  show  heliotropic 
properties  are  grown  in  a  box  which  receives  light  from  one  side  that  has  passed 
in  one  case  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  in  another  case  through 


'  Sachs  i    Heft  II  of  the  Arbeiten  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  WunbDrg.  1B73. 

>  Compare  infra.  Cbap.  IV.  Sect.  30 ;  olso  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  Wiirzbnrg,  Heft  III. 

■  Further  details  on  heliotropism  will  be  given  in  Chap.  IV. 

*  Duchartre,  Coropl.  rend.  1870;  vol.  LXX.  p.  779. 

'  It  must  however  be  nolied  that  in  the  case  of  parts  containing  chlorophyll  the  light  in  peM> 
traling  Ihe  tissues  loses  its  more  [efrangible  rays  which  are  the  only  ones  that  produce  the  effect ;  as 
has  been  already  shown,  only  the  less  reFrangible  rays  pass  through  the  supertjcial  layers  (see 
p.  743). 
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one  of  ammontacal  copper  oxide,  the  interaodes  of  the  first  remain  quite  straight 
and  lengthen  considerably  as  if  they  were  in  the  dark,  while  those  exposed  to  the 
mixed  blue  light  grow  less  and  at  the  same  time  bend  strongly  towards  the  Ught. 
It  follows  from  this  that  only  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  the  blue,  violet,  and 
ultra-violet,  cause  the  curvature  by  retarding  growth'. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  the  parts  of  plants  which,  when  illumi- 
nated unequally,  bend  so  as  to  make  the  more  strongly  illuminated  side  concave, 
there  are  a  much  smaller  number  which  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.  become 
concave  on  the  shaded  side.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  them  the  former  are 
termed post'iively,  the  latter  lugalraely  heliotropic*. 

Both  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  occur  not  only  in  Cleans  containing 
chlorophyll,  but  also  in  those  that  are  colourless;  among  the  former  in  the  green 
tendrils  of  Vilis  and  Ampelopsis* ;  among  the  latter  in  the  colourless  root-hairs 
of  Marchaniia*,  the  atrial  roots  of  Aroidex,  Orchidese,  and  Chtorophytum  Gayanum, 
and  the  rootlets  of  some  Dicotyledons,  as  Brassica  Naptu  a.nA  Sinapit  ai6a\ 
From  the  statement  that  positive  heliotropism  depends  on  a  retardation  of  the 
growth  of  the  organ  exposed  to  the  stronger  hght,  it  might  be  inferred  that  negative 
heliotropism  is  occasioned  conversely  by  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  side 
exposed  to  the  stronger  light.  This  conclusion  would  be  confirmed  by  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  phenomena;  but  if  the  attendant  circumstances  are  observed 
more  closely,  some  considerations  arise  which  I  shall  examine  in  detail  in  Chap. 
IV,  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  according  to  a  theory  started  by  Wolkoff, 
two  different  explanations  are  possible : — Very  transparent  organs,  like  the  apices 
of  the  roots  of  Aroidese  and  of  Chlorophytum,  refract  the  light  which  fails  upon 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shaded  side  of  the  organ  may  actually  be  more 
strongly  illuminated  than  the  other;  and  its  negative  heliotropism  is  then  only 
a  special  case  of  positive  heliotropism.  But  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  Ivy  and 
TrofHSolum  majus,  the  intemodes  afe  positively  helio tropic  when  young,  but 
negatively  when  old  before  growth  ceases ;  and  Wolkoff  supposes  that  the  curvature 
which  is  in  these  cases  convex  on  the  illuminated  side  is  caused  by  the  more 
vigorous  assimilation  and  consequent  longer  duration  of  growth.  It  depends  therefore 
upon  nutrition  which  only  affects  the  mechanism  of  growth  in  a  secondary  degree. 

(/)  Action  of  Light  on  the  tension  of  the  tissue  of  the  contractile  organs  of  Itaves 


'  See  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1865.  On  the  adiOD  of  coloured  light  on  plaots,  where  the  literature  is 
also  quoted.  I  consider  experimenls  with  absorbent  fluids  mote  decisive  than  those  with  the  spec- 
trum ;  in  this  tatler  Guillemiit  states  thai  not  only  do  all  the  rays  act  beliotropically,  but  that  there 
is  even  a  lateral  curvature  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Wben  the  light  is  sufficiently 
strong  the  speclrum  is  certainly  never  free  from  diffused  white  light,  which  will  cause  heiiolropisra 
even  when  its  intensity  is  very  small.  [Wiesner  has  found  (Heliotropische  Ertcheinungea,  noticed 
in  detail  iu  Chap.  IV)  that  althongh  the  yellow  rays  do  not  give  rise  to  heliotropic  curvatares, 
they  eiterdse,  nevertheless,  a  retarding  influence  od  growth.] 

*  [Darwin  (Movements  of  Plants)  uses  the  tertns  'heliotropic'  and  '  apheliolropic '  instead  of 
■  podtively '  and  <  negatively  heliotropic'  He  considers  that  the  heliotropic  movements  are  modified 
fortOS  of  cIi<cumnutation  (see  infra)^ 

*  Knight,  Phil.  Trans.  1811,  Pt.  I.  p.  314. 

*  Pfeffer,  Arbeiten  de*  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiiribnrg,  1871.  Heft  I.  Div,  3. 
>  For  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  Sachs,  Eip.-Phys.  p.  41. 
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endowed  inilh  motion^.  The  leaf-blades  of  Leguminoss,  Oxalidese,  MaraniaceEe, 
Marsiliacex,  Ac.  are  bome  on  modilied  petioles  which  serve  as  contractile  organs, 
bending  upwards  or  downwards  under  various  external  and  internal  influences, 
and  thus  giving  a  variety  of  positions  to  the  leaf-blades.  If  these  plants  are 
placed  in  pennanent  darkness,  the  curvatures  due  to  internal  changes  alternate 
upwards  and  downwards.  Dght  exercises  an  immediate  influence  on  these  peri- 
odically contractile  organs ;  any  increase  of  its  intensity  tends  to  give  the  blade  an 
expanded  position,  such  as  it  occupies  in  the  day-time ;  any  diminution  tends  to 
cause  it  to  assume  a  closed  position  upwards  or  downwards  such  as  it  has  in  the 
night.  This  effect,  which  I  formerly  termed  '  the  paratonic  action  of  light,'  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  periodic  movements;  but  rather  counteracts  the  periodicity  caused 
by  the  internal  forces.  In  most  leaves  endowed  with  periodic  movements  the  para- 
tonic influence  of  light  is  so  strong  that  it  neutralises  them,  and  induces  in  their 
place  a  periodicity  dependent  on  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  In  the  lateral 
leaflets  of  the  leaves  of  Desmodium  gyrans  on  the  contrary  the  internal  causes  of  the 
rapid  periodic  oscillations  are  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  the  paratonic  action  of 
light;  and  these  leaflets  move  upwards  and  downwards  when  the  temperature  is 
high  even  in  spite  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  light.  My  earlier  researches '  show 
that  it  is  only  the  more  refrangible  rays  that  produce  a  paratonic  effect,  while  red 
rays  act  like  darkness. 

The  influence  of  light  on  the  position  of  the  contractile  organs  is  not  however 
only  of  this  direct  character ;  the  motile  condition  is  also  indirectly  dependent  on 
it.  Both  the  periodic  and  paratonic  movement,  as  well  as  that  {Mimosa)  due  to 
mechanical  irritation — in  fact,  the  power  of  movement — is  lost  when  the  leaves 
have  remained  in  the  dark  for  a  considerable  time,  such  as  a  whole  day;  in  other 
words,  they  become  rigid  by  long  exposure  to  darkness.  From  this  rigid  condition 
they  do  not  immediately  recover  when  again  exposed  to  light ;  the  exposure  to  light 
must  continue  for  a  considerable  lime,  some  hours  or  even  days,  before  the  motile 
condition  which  I  have  termed  '  Fhototonus '  is  restored.  It  is  only  in  this  condition 
that  the  leaves  are  motile  and  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
or  to  mechanical  irritation.  The  paratonic  curvatures  of  fully  developed  contractile 
organs  caused  by  the  action  of  light  are  distinguished  from  the  heliotropic  curvings 
of  growing  organs  by  the  &ct  that,  firstly,  they  are  connected  with  phototonus, 
while  the  latter  are  not;  and  secondly,  that  they  always  take  place  in  a  plane 
determined  by  the  bilateral  structure,  while  the  plane  of  heliotropic  curvature  depends 
only  on  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

[The  Cbemiitiy  of  Chloropbjll.  Gautier  (Cotnptes  Rendus,  1879,  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  iSSo) 
and  Hoppe-Seyler  {Ber.  deut.  chem.  Ges.  1S79,  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  1679)  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  green  crystals  on  the  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll. 
Gautier  considers  these  crjrstals  to  consist  of  chlorophyll,  but  Hoppe-Seyler  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  a  modification  of  chlorophyll,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  chlorophyllan. 
The  following  are  the  analyses : — 


'  See  Sachs,  Ueber  vorubergehende  Starrezustinde,  &c.,  Flora,  1863.— Further  delaila  will  be 

D  in  Chap.  IV,     [Also  Darwin,  Movements  of  Plants,  1883.] 

'  Sachs,  Utlwr  die  Bewtgninjsorgane  von  Pkastolm  und  Oxalis,  Bot.  Zeil.  1857,  p.  81  [  t.'  iiy. 
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HoppfSfyltr. 

9-73 
S-68 
9'54 


From  this  percentage  Gaulier  deduces  the  formula  C„  Hq  Ng  0„  and  he  points  out  its 
relation  to  that  of  Bilirubin  (C,,  H„  N,  O,}.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  iron  was  not 
found  In  either  case.  The  spectrum  of  Hoppe- Seller's  chlorophyllan  is  the  same  as 
that  of  chlorophyll.] 

Optical  Proptrtiti  if  CbUropbyli.  If  parts  of  plants  that  contain  chlorophyll  are 
repeatedly  boiled  in  water  and  then  quickly  dried  at  a  temperature  not  too  high  and 
pulverised,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  easily  examined  and  can  be  preserved  for 
a  long  time  unchanged.  From  this  powder  the  green  colouring  matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol,  ether,  or  oil.  The  green  solution  is  speedily  changed  by  the  action 
of  light  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  acting 
most  actively  and  rapidly.  It  then  assumes  a  dirty  brownish  yellow-green  colour,  the 
green  colouring  matter  having  become  modified  or  lost  its  colour. 

If  sunlight  that  has  passed  through  a  stratum  of  the  pure  green  solution  not  too 
thick  or  too  dark  is  decomposed  by  a  prism,  an  extremely  characteristic  spectrum  is 
obtained  in  which  rays  of  very  various  refrangibility  appear  to  have  been  more  strongly 
absorbed  the  darker  the  solution  or  the  thicker  the  stratum.  This  chlorophyll -spectrum 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  research;  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  being  that 
of  Kraus,  from  whose  description  I  borrow  the  following ' : — 

The  spectrum  of  an  unchanged  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  shows  seven 
absorption-bands,  four  of  which  are  narrow  (Fig.  476  A,  I,  II,  III,  IF),  and  are  situated 
in  the  less  refrangible  half;  while  three  (f,  VI,  FlI)  are  broad  and  are  situated  in 
the  more  refrangible  half.  The  latter,  distinguishable  as  distinct  bands  only  in  very 
dilute  solutions,  coalesce,  even  in  the  solutions  of  medium  concentration  which  are 
ordinarily  examined,  into  a  single  continuous  absorption -band  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  more  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum. 

The  bands  /,  //,  III,  and  IF  are  situated  in  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  yellow-green. 
The  deep  black  band  J,  sharply  defined  on  both  sides,  lies  between  Fraunhofer's  lines 
B  and  C;  the  three  others,  shaded  off  on  both  sides,  diminish  in  strength  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers.  Between  these  bands  the  illumination  is  dim,  and  progressively  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers ;  i.  e.  is  less  dim  between  //  and  III  than  between  I  and  II,  &c. 
To  the  left  of  /  the  light  is  undiminished. 

The  bands  r,  FT,  and  FII  in  the  more  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  are  shaded 
on  both  sides;  Tis  situated  to  the  right  of  Fraunhofer's  line  F;  FI,  which  is  dark  in  the 
middle,  to  the  left  of  and  on  the  line  G ;  FII  may  be  regarded  as  the  total  absorption  of 
the  violet  end.  Thlf  spectrum  has  been  found  in  all  observations  made  on  the  most 
different  plants;  Mono-  and  Dicotyledons,  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  Algte. 

TAf  Sjteetrurn  of  Im'mg  Ita-vei  agrees  with  that  of  the  solution  in  its  main  character- 
istics*.   The  bands  I^Fare,  according  to  Kraus,  easily  made  out  in  all  ordinary  leaves 

'  Kraua.  Sitzungsb.  der  phys.-med.  Soc.  in  Erlangen.  June  7  and  July  10.  1S71.  See  iXiO 
Askena^y,  Hot.  Zcit.  1S67,  p.  135 ;  Gerland  und  RauwenhofT,  Archives  neertandaises,  vol.  VI,  1S71 ; 
and  Gerknd,  Pofig,  Ann.  1871,  p.  585.  [Kraus,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Chlorophyll farhstofTe  u.  ihrer 
VerRandtcn;  Stuttgart,  18 j  a.     For  reference  to  Mr.  Sorby'a  papers  see  Sect.  8  a.] 

'  For  further  evidence  of  this  very  remarkable  fact  see  Gerland  und  Rauwenhon;  /.  c,  p.  604. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  certain  physicists  can  mabtain  the  contrary.     [Pringsbeim  points 
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'  of  Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Ferns.  But  this  spectrum  difTers  constantly  from 
that  of  tbe  solution  in  all  its  bands  being  always  nearer  the  red  end ;  a  point  which  was 
determined  by  Kraus  by  the  use  of  Browning's  micro- spectroscopic  apparatus.  This 
difference  In  position  of  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  is,  as  be  shows,  an 
illustration  of  the  universal  rule  that  the  absorption-bands  approach  nearer  to  the 
red  end  in  proportion  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solvent  of  the  colouring  substance. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  green  colouring  matter  is  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  colourless  matrix  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  that  it  must  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  solution.  In  no  case  can  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  in  living  cells  be  in  a 
solid  state,  or  equivalent  to  the  residue  left  behind  when  the  solution  Is  evaporated. 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  agitated  with  any  quantity  of  benzol  (say 
double  its  volume)  two  very  sharply  separated  strata  are  formed  after  the  fluid  comes 
to  rest,  a  lower  alcoholic  stratum  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  and  an  upper  blue-green 
stratum  of  benzol.     Kraus  considers  this  process  to  be  a  dialytic  oae ;  there  are,  ac- 


ill  I   111 
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cording  to  him,  two  colouring  substances  in  the  ordinary  chlorophyll -solution,  a  blue- 
green  and  a  yellow  one,  soluble  in  very  different  degrees  in  alcohol  and  benzol. 

Kraus  therefore  holds  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll  to  be  a  combination -spectrum, 
i.  e.  that  it  arises  from  the  superposition  of  the  two  spectra  of  the  blue-green  and 
the  yellow  colouring-matter.  The  blue-gTeen  substance  gives  the  four  narrow  absorp- 
tion-bands in  the  less  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  (Fig.  476,  B),  and  part  of  the 
band  r/ which  Is  situated  at  G  in  the  more  refrangible  half.  The  band  K(Fig.  476  C) 
results  from  the  yellow  colouring  matter  which  has  absorption -bands  in  the  more  re- 
frangible half  of  the  spectrum,  Tbe  band  VI  of  the  chlorophyll-spectrum  is  the  result 
of  partial  supierposition  of  corresponding  bands  in  the  spectra  of  the  yellow  and  the 
blue-green  substances,  which  however  do  not  perfectly  coincide.  Both  colouring  sub- 
stances alike  produce  the  absorption -band  yll  at  the  violet  end. 

According  to  Kraus'  statements  it  Is  possible  to  decompose  chlorophyll  into  two 
oat  (Ueb.  Lichlwiikung  und  Chlorophyllfanction,  Jahrb,  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XH,  1881)  thai  the  chloiopbyll- 
ipeclrum  is  the  sanit  in  leaves  whidi  are  nssirailaling  as  in  thoM  wliii;h  are  not.] 
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distinct  colouring  matters  by  a  simple  dialytic  process.  Conrad  has  shown,  howevfer 
(Flora,  1871,  p.  396),  that  if  a  solution  of  chiorophy tl  in  absolute  alcohol  be  treated  with 
benzol,  a  separation  of  the  green  and  the  yellow  never  occurs.  This  only  lalres  place 
when  dilute  alcohol,  of  a  strength  less  than  65  per  cent.,  is  used.  Conrad  points  out 
forcibly  that  Kraus  used  dilute  alcohol,  which  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  extracted  the  boiled  leaves  with  alcohol  without  liaving  previously  dried  them. 
According  to  Conrad,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll  is 
simply  a  dialytic  plienomenon.  More  probably  a  decomposition  had  previously  been 
effected  by  the  water,  a  suggestion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  solutions  of 
chlorophyll  in  dilute  and  in  absolute  alcohol  when  evaporated  give  in  the  former  case, 
but  not  in  the  latter,  3  residue  containing  a  yellow  colouring-matter  soluble  in  water*. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  not 
in  water.  On  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (as  Micheli  had  already  shown) 
it  becomes  first  emerald-green,  then  verdigris-green,  and  finally  indigo-bluej  the 
spfectrum  of  the  yellow  substance  which  has  in  this  manner  become  green  shows  al- 
together different  absorption-phenomena  to  those  of  chlorophyll.  The  spectrum  of  the 
yellow  ingredient  of  chlorophyll  is  identical  (Kraus)  with  that  of  most  yellow  flowers  {as 
Ranumuliu,  Mimului,  Gmliana  lalea,  Bratiica,  Taraxacum,  Matricaria,  &c.),  and  agrees 
with  it  also  in  the  reactions  just  named,  as  also  does  that  of  the  yellow  colouring 
substance  of  fruits  and  seeds  (Euonymvi,  Setanum  Pjeudocap-iiaim,  4c.).  This  yellow 
substance  is,  like  chlorophyll,  combined  with  protoplasm.  The  substance  present  in 
the  cells  in  the  liquid  form,  as  for  Instance  in  the  flowers  of  the  Dahlia,  is  diflerent; 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bands,  but  a  continuous 
absorption  of  the  blue  and  the  violet.  The  colouring  substance  of  some  orange  flowers, 
r.g.  Ejcbjiboltzia,  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  again  different,  possessing  a  fourth  band  in 
the  blue-green  to  the  left  of  the  three  bands  of  the  ordinary  yellow  substance.  The 
colouring  matters  of  bright -coloured  lower  organisms  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are 
not  identical  with  either  of  the  two  which  constitute  chlorophyll,  but  are  related  to  them. 
According  to  Kraus,  the  yellow  substance  of  etiolated  leaves  also  exactly  resembles 
the  yellow  constituent  of  chlorophylL 

The  Fhoreseenee  of  the  colouring- matter  of  chlorophyll  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
a  sufficiently  dark  concentrated  solution  appeare  dark-red  by  reflected  but  green  by 
transmitted  light.  The  fluorescence  is  much  more  decided  if  the  pencil  of  converging 
rays  of  the  sun  is-made  to  fall  on  the  green  fluid  through  a  condensing  lens.  If  the 
solar  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  chlorophyll ',  it  may  be 
ascertained  which  rays  of  the  sunlight  cause  the  fluorescence ;  the  red  begins  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  line  B  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  stretches,  although  varying  in  inten- 
sity, over  the  violet  end,  On  the  dark-red  ground  are  seen  seven  intensely  red  bands, 
each  corresponding  exactly  both  in  position  and  in  strength  to  an  absorption -band 
in  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll.  If  the  fluorescence  caused  by  the  solution  of  chloro- 
phyll is  itself  observed  through  a  prism,  it  is  seen  to  consist  only  of  red  rays,  the 
refrangibility  of  which  coincides  with  the  strongest  absorption -band  of  chlorophyll 
between  B  and  C.  Every  ray  produces  by  fluorescence  only  such  as  correspond  in 
their  refrangibility  to  the  absorption-band  1.  Whether  the  chlorophyll  contained  in 
living  cells  is  subject  to  the  same  fluorescence  is  not  certain,  from  the  imperfect 


'  [Fringsheim  (Ueb,  d.  Asorptionsspectra  der  ChlorophyllfatbslofTe.  Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d. 
Vi\■i■^.  zu  Berlin,  1874)  conlinnfi  Conrad's  observations.  He  showa  that  the  separation  into  two 
layers  dejiends  upon  the  fact  that  benzol  will  not  mix  with  weak  alcohol,  bat  will  do  so  with  strong. 
He  also  points  oat  that  under  any  circumstances  some  of  the  benzol  is  retained  in  solution  in  ihe 
alcohol,  and  further  that  benzol  will  dissolre  more  chlorophyll  than  alcohol  and  will  therefore 
become  more  deeply  coloured.  He  maintains  that  the  yellow  colour  of  the  alcohol  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  chlorophyll  in  it,  as  shown  by  the  spectroscope,  though  some  yellow  colouring- 
mattet  (etiolin  or  xaiithophyll)  is  also  present] 

*  lla^enbach,  Fogg.  Ana.  vol.  141.  p.  145  t  Lommel,  ib.  vol.  143.  p.  571. 
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observations  at  present  made;  but  it  is  probable,  from  the  absorption-phenomena  and 
their  connection  with  fluorescence. 

The  question  whether  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  of  the  colouring- 
matter  of  chlorophyll  have  any  causal  connection  with  the  function  of  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  has  recently  been  answered  by  Lommel  in  the 
affirmative,  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  in  support  of  which  he  brings  forward  the 
following  statements ' : — 

'The  most  efficacious  rays  in  promoting  assimilation  in  plants  are  those  which 
are  roost  strongly  absorbed  by  chlorophyll,  and  which  at  the  same  time  possess  a 
high  mechanical  intensity  (heat- action) ;  these  are  the  red  rays  between  B  and  C 
But  a  glance  at  the  carefully  prepared  tables  given  at  pp.  745-6.  shows  that  this 
theoretical  reasoning  is  incorrect.  If  Lommel's  hypothesis  were  correct,  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  would  be  seen,  on  observing  the  solar  spectrum,  to  attain  its 
maximum  between  B  and  C\  which  however,  as  PfefFer  has  shown,  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  second  of  Lommel's  statements  is ;— '  The  yellow  rays  can  produce 
only  a  small  effect  notwithstanding  their  considerable  mechanical  intensity,  because 
they  are  absorbed  only  to  a  small  extent ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  orange 
and  green  rays.'  This  statement  is  again  entirely  opposed  to  observation ;  for  it 
is  these  very  rays  that  are  the  most  efficacious  in  promoting  evolution  of  oxygen. 
Lommel  says  indeed  {/.  c.  p.  58+)  that  'this  inference  is  incorrect;'  it  is  however  no 
inference,  but  the  result  of  actual  obsen^tlon.  That  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
a  solution  of  chlorophyll  causes  only  ab  inconsiderable  evolution  of  oiygen  is  easily 
explained  when  it  is  recollected  that  even  the  yellow  is  considerably  weakened  in 
the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll.  But  according  to  Lommel's  theory  there  ought  to  be 
no  evolution  of  oxygen  at  alt  when  light  has  passed  through  a  solution  of  this  kind 
if  it  shows  the  absorption-bands  very  dark,  since  those  rays  which  according  to  him 
are  alone  efficacious  are  wanting. 

There  b  however  no  need  for  this  direct  contradiction ;  for  a  correct  estimate 
of  known  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  those  rays  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  that  cause  the  evolution  of  oxygen; 
for  the  rays  absorbed  in  such  a  solution  are  the  same  as  those  absort>ed  in  a  green 
leaf.  In  the  former  there  is  however  no  evolution  of  oxygen  (and  apparently  also  no 
oxidation) ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  same  rays  which 
are  absorbed  by  chlorophyll  in  solution  without  causing  evolution  of  oxygen  should  cause 
it  in  the  living  leaf.  It  must  certainly  be  right  to  suppose,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy*,  that  the  rays  which  are  efficacious  in  causing 
evolution  of  oxygen  must  be  absorbed,  inasmuch  as  they  pwrform  chemical  work;  but 

'  Lommel,  Vosg.  Ann.  vol.  143.  p.  581  it  sij. 

*  Miiller  (Bolan.  Beobachtungen,  Heidelberg  1S71,  Heft  I)  has  adduced  a  great  array  of 
figures  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  But  any  one  who  knows  how  such  observations  should  be 
made  knows  also  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  these.    See  also  Pfeffer,  Bot.  Zeil.  1873,  No.  93 

tltiq. 

'  See  also  what  I  said  on  this  subject  long  ago  in  my  Experimental  Physiology,  p.  1S7. 
[Pringsheim  has  made  a  scries  of  researches  on  Chlorophyll  (Monatiber.  d.  k.  Akad,  zu  Berlin, 
1874-1881;  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XII,  1881;  see  also  Nature,  vole.  XXI,  XXIII,  and  Quart.  Joum. 
Micr.  Sci.  188]),  and  has  come  to  Ibe  following  conclusions  with  respect  to  its  fuactioa ;  (l)  that 
the  rays  absorbed  by  it  are  not  those  which  promote  assimilation;  (j)  that,  on  the  contrary,  these 
rays  promote  the  respiration  of  the  protoplasm ;  (3)  tliat  it  is  the  protoplasm  of  the  chlorophyll, 
granule,  and  not  the  chlorophyll,  which  (iecomposes  the  absorbed  carbonic  acid  and  forms  oi^aiiic 
compounds;  (4)  that  the  energy  for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  light,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  which  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  protoplasm ;  (5)  that  the  function  of  the  chlorophyll 
in  the  process  is  protective,  that  is,  that  it  absorbs  the  rays  which  would  promote  respiration  in 
the  chlorophyll-gi'anule  and  (his  renders  it  possible  for  the  synthetical  processes  to  take  place 
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observation  shows  that  it  is  not  the  rays  absorbed  by  the  green  colouring  matter  that 
perform  this  work  either  in  the  solution  or  in  the  living  plant '. 

The  Relation  i>f  Cett-Jmuian  to  Light  has,  as  1  have  already  explained,  been  completely 
misunderstood  by  Famintzin.  In  my  paper  '  On  the  influence  of  daylight  on  the 
formation  and  unfolding  of  various  organs  of  plants'  (Bot.  Zeit-  186],  Supplement) 
1  described  in  detail  a  long  series  of  phenomena  which  show  that  the  fresh  formation 
of  parts  connected  wilh  cell-division  is  in  general  independent  of  light  as  long  as 
there  is  3  supply  of  reserve  food-materia!  to  support  growth.  The  main  results  were 
again  collected  in  my  'Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,'  p.  ;i,  referring  also 
to  that  paper.  Notwithstanding  this,  Famintzin '  commences  his  paper  quoted  above 
(three  years  later  than  one,  and  five  than  the  other  of  my  works)  with  the  words: 
'The  action  of  light  on  cell-division  has  not  yet  been  carefully  examined  by  any 
one.  All  that  1  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  a  remark  of 
A.  Braun's  on  Sftrogyra  and  a  statement  of  Sachs  relating  to  cell-division  in  general.' 
He  then  quotes  a  passage  hoia  Braun  cited  also  by  me,  and  continues : — '  Basing  his 
remarks  on  these  statements,  Sachs  expresses  himself  as  follows,'  and  then  quotes 
some  pass^es  from  my  Handbook,  p.  31,  no  reference  being  made  to  the  earlier 
paper  or  its  conclusions.  He  then  maintains  that  his  own  observations  lead  to  entirely 
diiTerent  results;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  rather  lead  to  the  same  as  mine. 
At  the  end  of  his  memoir  (p.  a8)  he  says:— 'The  cell-division  of  Spiresfra  is  not 
prevented  by  light,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  on  the  contrary  is  promoted 
by  it'  (which  is  incorrect).  According  to  Famintzin's  observations,  this  acceleration  of 
cell-division  by  light  depends  on  the  fact  that  light  induces  the  assimilation  of  food- 
material  ;  which  is  obviously  a  different  question  from  that  argued  by  me  and  opposed 
by  him ;  since,  presupposing  the  presence  of  a  supply  of  food-material,  I  only  argued 
the  question  whether  light  exerts  any  influence  on  the  physical  fact  of  cell -division. 

'  The  cell-division  of  Spirogyra,'  continues  Famintzin,  '  has  been  proved  to  be  de- 
pendent on  light  to  the  same  extent  as  the  formation  of  starch ;  but  the  relationship 
in  the  former  case  differe  from  that  in  the  latter  in  the  following  respect : — the  formation 
of  starch  is  induced  by  a  very  brief  exposure  to  light  (about  half  an  hour)  and  requires 
that  its  action  be  direct;  starch  is  formed  only  under  the  influence  of  light;  in  its 
absence  the  formation  at  once  ceases.  Cell- division,  on  the  other  hand,  is  induced 
only  after  light  has  acted  for  some  hours;  it  then  commences  in  the  cells  whether 
these  are  exposed  to  light  for  a  longer  time  or  are  removed  into  the  dark.'  This 
shows  therefore  that  when  food-materials  are  formed  cell-division  takes  place  in  the 
light  as  in  the  dark ;  a  fact  which  1  had  proved  live  years  before  by  a  greater  number 
of  observations. 

Better  in  more  than  one  respect  is  Batalin's  treatise  'On  the  action  of  light  on 
the  development  of  leaves'  {1871)',  Starting  from  the  facts  discovered  by  himself 
and  by  Kraus  that  cells  have  the  same  size  in  small  etiolated  leaves  as  in  large 
leaves  of  the  same  species  grown  in  light,  he  concludes  with  justice  that  the  number 
of  cells  is  larger  in  the  normal  than  in  the  etiolated  leaf,  and  that  the  size  of  leaves 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells  in  them.  But  from  this  he  draws  the  following 
erroneous  conclusion: — 'The  leaf  grows  so  long  as  it  produces  new  cells;  and  the 
growth  of  the  leaf  does  not  depend  on  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cells.'  It  should 
rather  be, — 'The  growth  of  the  leaf  depends  firstly  and  directly  solely  on  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  cells,  and  is  proportional  to  this ;  but  the  cells,  when  they  have  grown 
larger,  divide  so  that  they  are  actually  of  about  the  same  size  in  the  small  etiolated 
as  in  the  large  green  leaf.'     He  continues : — '  Leaves  do  not  grow  in  the  dark  because 

'  Gerland  (I.e.  p.  609)  has  also  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

'  Faminlzin,  Melanges  phys.  et  chim.,  Petetsbourg  l8(i3,  vol.  VII,  Oil  the  action  of  light  on 
the  cell-division  o! Spirogyra. 

'  Jialalin,  Dot.  Ztit.  i8p.  p.  6;o. 
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'  their  cells  cannot  divide  without  the  assistance  of  light;'  while  the  exact  converse  is 
the  fact, — they  do  not  divide  because  they  do  not  grow.  This  error  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  treatise,  which  in  other  respects  contains  a  number  of  instructive  observa- 
tions. Moreover,  Prantl's  measurements  show  that  even  in  small  etiolated  leaves 
(Piaitoliu)  numerous  cell-divisions  take  place '. 

It  must  be  observed  in  addition  that  the  very  small  growth  of  leaves  in  the  dark 
is  not  a  universal  phenomenon  even  amongst  Dicotyledons.  The  leaves  produced 
from  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Dahlia  and  Beet  grown  in  the  dark,  and  even  those 
of  Pbaieelus,  attain  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
temperature  is  high,  almost  the  size  uf  those  developed  in  the  light'. 

Conlri-vanets  for  obierviag  plants  in  light  of  different  colours  (or  of  different  refrangi- 
bility).  In  order  to  allow  light  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  to  act  upon  phnts, 
three  methods  may  be  adopted: — (1)  The  use  of  the  spectrum;  (3)  The  removal  of 
particular  rays  by  absorbent  media  (glass  or  fluids) ;  and  (5)  Coloured  flames. 

(i)  If  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  it  is  possible 
to  expose  small  plants  or  parts  of  plants  to  the  action  of  narrow  zones  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  and  hence  to  allow  light  of  appro:umately  equal  refrangibility  to  act  upon 
them.  Draper,  Gardner',  Guillemin,  and  Pfeffer  have  worked  in  this  manner.  In 
using  (he  spectrum  it  must  however  be  observed  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  in 
its  different  parts  is  less  than  that  of  the  light  that  passes  through  the  slit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  each  part.  If  the  spectrum  at  the  distance  from  the 
prism  where  the  observation  is  made  is,  for  instance,  100  mm.  long,  but  the  slit  only 
1  mm.  broad,  the  mean  intensity  of  light  of  the  whole  spectrum  is  only  '/5„„  of  that 
which  passes  through  the  slit,  even  if  no  light  is  otherwise  lost,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  Only  a  small  luminous  intensity  must  therefore  be  expected  in  the  spectrum. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  that  very  intense  light  pass  through 
the  slit,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  condensing  lenses.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  sunlight  is  employed,  the  ray  to  be  decomposed  must  be  kept  in  a  fixed  position 
by  a  heliostat,  or  at  least  by  a  moveable  mirror. 

(3)  Absorbent  media.  The  defects  which  have  been  mentioned  in  observations 
with  the  spectrum,  as  well  as  the  considerable  cost  of  a  heliostat,  are  avoided  when 
coloured  light  is  obtained  by  means  of  absorbent  media.  For  this  purpose  discs  of 
coloured  glass  or  strata  of  fluids  enclosed  between  colourless  glass  plates  may  be 
used.  These  last  possess  the  advantage  that  almost  any  required  amount  of  space 
may  be  illuminated  by  the  light  in  question,  and  that  the  transmitted  light  only 
loses  so  much  in  intensity  as  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  absorption  of  the 
transmitted  rays  by  the  coloured  medium.  It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very  common 
one,  to  think  that  observations  made  with  coloured  screens  are  less  exact  than  those 
made  with  the  spectrum;  in  general  it  is  just  the  reverse;  and  which  method  should 
have  the  preference  must  be  decided  in  each  particular  case. 

The  use  of  absorbent  media  is  always  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  they  do 
not  generally  transmit  light  of  a  single  colour,  but  several  different  kinds  of  rays. 
This  disadvantage  is  especially  the  case  with  coloured  glass  plates;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  deep  red  ruby  and  the  very  dark  blue  cobalt  glass,  there  are  scarcely 
any  kinds  which  answer  our  purpose.  It  is  more  practicable  to  obtain  coloured  fluids 
of  the  desired  quality,  although  here  also  the  number  that  can  be  used  is  small. 
The  two  which  hav.e  been  already  mentioned  are  particularly  useful,  via.  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  a  dark  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  oxide;  by 
means  of  these,  with  the  right  concentration  and  thickness  of  the  stratum,  experiments 

'  Arb.  des  hot.  Inslit,  Wiiribure,  1S73,  Heft  III,  p.  384. 
'  See  ia/ra.  Sect.  10. 

•  Gardner,  Frorisp'a  Noliien,  1844,  vol.  30.  No,  11. — Guillemin,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat  18^7,  vol. 
VII,  p.  160. 
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can  be  contrived  so  as  to  split  white  daylight  exactly  into  two  halves,  the  first 
solution  transmitting  the  less  refrangible  rays  from  the  red  to  the  green,  the  blue 
solution  all  the  more  refrangible  rays  from  the  green  to  the  ultra-violet.  Those 
fluids  also  are  of  great  use  which  transmit  the  whole  spectrum  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  groups  of  rays  as  diarply  limited  as  possible.  If  certain  phenomena  occur 
when  plants  are  exposed  to  light  transmitted  through  these  solutions,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  caused  by  rays  of  that  particular  refrangibility  which  are  absent, 
and  vice  verid.  It  is  obvious  that  absorbent  media  are  of  use  in  experiments  only 
when  the  spectrum  of  the  light  that  passes  through  them  is  accurately  known. 
Glass  plates  are  employed  as  windows  in  dark  boxes  closed  on  all  sides  in  which  plants 
are  placed;  coloured  fluids  can  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  placing 
them  in  glass  vessels  with  parallel  sides  and  using  these  as  a  window.  When  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  light  to  fall  in  parallel  rays  upon  the  plant,  the  most  convenient 
use  of  coloured  fluids  is  to  fill  with  them  the  space  between  the  two  walls  of  a 
double  glass  bell  which  is  then  placed  like  an  ordinary  bell-glass  over  the  plants  to 
be  observed', 

For  microscopic  observations  in  coloured  light  I  employ  boxes  like  that  represented 
in  Fig.  474 ;  only  that  instead  of  the  colourless  plate  of  glass,  a  double  window  Is  used, 
the  space  between  the  two  panes  being  filled  with  coloured  fluids. 

fj)  Cslourrd  Flames — i.e.  the  light  of  bodies  in  a  flnely  divided  state  heated  to 
incandescence  in  a  flame  which  is  itself  non-luminous — have  not  hitherto  been  employed 
for  accurate  observations  on  plants.  I  know  only  of  one  5tat«nent  by  WolkofT'; 
that  etiolated  seedlings  of  Lefid'mm  sativum  became  green  when  placed  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  at  eight  inches  distance  from  a  non-luminous  gas-flame  in  which  sodium 
carbonate  had  volatilised  and  become  incandescent  This  light,  as  is  well  known, 
consists  only  of  rays  which  correspond  to  Fraunhofer's  line  D.  Tbe  red  light  of 
the  flame  of  lithium  or  the  blue  light  of  that  of  indium  &c.  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  this  yellow  flame,  if  sufficient  intensity  and  the  necessary  perma- 
nence can  be  attained  with  these  flames. 

[The  foregoing  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some  statement  of  the  results 
attained  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby.  The  following  is  a  brief- abstract,  sup- 
plied by  him,  of  investigations  which  will  be  found  reported  in  detail  in  his  published 
papers* : — 

Vegetable  colouring-matters  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  fuadameitlal 
and  accidental.  The  fundamental  are  those  which  are  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  plant ;  and  by  carefully  studying  tbe  position  of  the  absorption-bands  in  living  leaves 
these  substances  are  often  found  in  a  free  and  solid  state,  even  when  they  are  soluble 
in  water,  or  could  easily  combine  with  the  closely  associated  oils  or  wax.  When  set 
free  by  boiling  in  water  or  by  decomposition,  they  dissolve  according  to  their  properties 
in  this  respect  in  water,  or  combine  with  oil  or  wax  if  these  be  present.  The  petals  and 
other  portions  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  often  contain  some  of  the  fundamental 
colouring-matters  of  the  leaves,  but  frequently  others  are  developed. 

Accidental  colouring-matters  are  those  which  may  be  present  or  absent  without 
apparently  interfering  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  individual  plant,  and  are  often  so 
conspicuous  as  to  make  mere  co/our  of  very  little  importance  if  it  depend  upon  them, 
and  not  on  the  difference  in  the  kind  or  relative  proportion  of  the  fundamental  colouring- 

'  Such  doubU-walled  bell-jars  can  be  obtained  from  Wacmbrunn  and  QuiUti,  Berlin. 

•  Wolkoff,  Jalirb.  flit  wiss.  Bot.  1866,  vol.  V.  p.  1 1. 

'  [Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XV.  1867,  p.  433. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  ■ 
Science,  vol.  IX.  1869,  p.  358;  vol.  XI.  1871,  p.  il5. — Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  III. 
1870,  p.  iig;  vol.  VI.  1871,  p.  1 14.— Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XXI.  1873,  p.  441. 
Researches  on  the  spectram-iuialy^s  of  I  he  green  colouring-mailer  of  plants  are  given  by  Chautard 
in  Ann.  de  Chim.  el  de  Physique,  Scpl.  1874.] 
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matters.  These  non-essential  substances  are  far  more  common  in  the  petals  than  in  the 
leaves,  and  if  of  any  ase  to  the  plant,  are  only  indirectly  advantageous,  as,  for  instance, 
in  attracting  insects.  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these  two  divisions  certain  substances 
should  be  referred,  and  perhaps  some  may  not  be  essential  for  the  healthy  performance 
of  vital  functions,  but  merely  necessary  products ;  and  some  may  be  essential  to  one 
plant  and  not  to  others. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  colouring-matters  of  plants  in  the 
following  groups,  which  are  as  it  were  of  generic  value,  and  include  several  different 
species, 

Chlorophyll  group. — The  green  substance  described  as  chlorophyll  by  many  writers 
must  often  have  contained  two  perfectly  distinct  green  substances,  and  the  product  of 
the  action  of  acids  on  one  of  them,  mixed  with  <»ie,  and  in  some  cases  with  three, 
different  species  o(  xanthophyll,  and  one  or  two  of  lichnoxanthine.  These  two  green 
substances  are  blue  chlorophyll  and  yellivi  chloropbjll ',  Blue  cbhraphyll  dissolve<J  in 
alcohol  is  of  a  splendid  blue-green  colour,  the  whole  of  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  contiguous  blue  being  readily  transmitted.  Tellow 
chleropbfll  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  the  blue  end  of  the  green,  so  that  the 
general  colour  is  a  bright  yellow-green.    Cblorofuiine  is  of  a  clear  yellow-green  colour. 

Red  end.  Blue  end. 

Blue  chlorophyll  —  . 

Yellow  chlorophyll   .  . 


It  has  many  properties  in  common  with  the  above-named  two  kinds  of  chlorophyll, 
being,  like  both  of  them,  highly  fluorescent  and  easily  decomposed  into  another  modifi- 
cation by  acids.  All  three  are  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  not 
always  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  difference  between  their  spectra  will  be  better  understood  by  means  of  the 
ligure,  476  b,  which  represents  the  absorption -bands  as  see;i  in  solutions  diluted  so  as 
to  show  those  at  the  blue  end,  and  only  the  darkest  and  most  characteristic  of  those 
in  the  red. 

Xanthopbyll  group. — This  group  includes  a  number  of  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
substances,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  giving  spectra  with  two 
more  or  less  welt-marked  absorption-bands  in  different  positions,  according  to  the 
particular  species.  They  are  not  fluorescent,  and  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
after  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  they  all  gradually  become  colourless,  but  two 
of  them  are  first  changed  into  a  blue  substance.  Nearly  all  green  leaves  contain  three 
perfectly  distinct  fundamental  species,  which  Mr,  Sorby  has  named  orange  xaniboplyll, 
xanlhophyll,  axiAjtlloRu  xanlb^h/ll.    The  spectrum  given  In  Fig.  476,  copied  from  Kraus, 

'  [The  spectmm  given  by  Kraus  (Fig.  476  S)  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  (hese  with  some  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  acids.  See  Pringsheim,  Ueb.  naliirliche  Chlorophyllmodilicalionen, 
Monat^ber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1876.] 
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must  have  been  due  to  a  mixture  of  the  latter  two.  Olive  Aigx  contain  another 
fundamental  species,- /anxanibinf.  In  many  Fungi,  and  in  the  petals  of  flowers,  occur 
other  more  orange- coloured  species,  of  which  that  in  Prxlaa  aurantiaca  is  a  good 
example.  Sorby  adopted  the  name  proposed  by  Kraus'  for  a  stilt  more  red  orange- 
coloured  species;  but  what  Kraus  describes  as  plyeoxaaibine  must  have  been  a  mixture 
of  this  substance  with  fucoxantUine  and  lichnoxan thine.  The  difference  between  the 
spectra  of  some  of  the  above-named  species  will  be  better  understood  by  means  of  the 
following  figure  (476  c),  which  represents  those  of  the  solutions  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

When  these  various  substances  are  dissolved  in  benzol,  their  absorption -bands  are  all 
equally  raised  towards  the  blue  end,  so  that  we  appear  to  have  a  remarkable  series  of 
very  closely  related  substances. 

Liebnoxanibine  group. — The  colouring-matters  belonging  to  this  division  are  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  In  absolute  alcohol,  and  sometimes  also  in  carbon  bisulphide.  They  all 
give  spectra  without  bands,  and  absorb  more  or  less  from  the  blue  end.  Some  are 
yellow,  and  others  so   red  that  they  may  be  called  licbnaerytbriaej.      Lich  no  xanthine 

Red  end.  Blue  end. 


Pcziza  xanthine  . 


Orange  xanthophyll  , . 


Yellow  xanthophyll  . 


occurs  In  both  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  plants,  but  the  whole  group  is  more 
especially  developed  in  Lichens  and  Fungi.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what  part  they 
play  in  the  economy  of  plants,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  probably  only  products  of  the 
oxidisation  of  chlorophyll  and  resins,  from  which  they  may  be  prepared  artificially. 

We  now  come  to  a  number  of  different  groups,  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide. 

Pbycocyan  and  Pf^coerythrine  greupj. — There  are  at  least  five  distinct  colouring- 
matters  included  in  these  two  groups,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  many  well-marked 
particulars.  The  phycocyans  are  highly  fluorescent,  but  the  phycoerythrines  little  if  at 
all.  They  give  remarkable  spectra  with  one  main  absorption-band.  Some  are  con- 
nected with  albuminous  substances  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  haemoglobin  of 
blood,  being  like  it  decomposed  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  that  at  which 
albumen  coagulates,  whilst  the  others  appear  to  be  associated  with  some  different  but 
related  substance.  They  are  especially  characteristic  of  red  Algx,  but  also  occur  in  a 
few  Lichens, 


'  Chlorophyll  fa  rbstofTe,  p.  109. 
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Erylhrofb/H  group. — The  colouring- matters  belonging  to  this  group  are  very 
numerous,  and  their  production  often  depends  upon  obscure  and  accidental  causes, 
easily  modified  by  slight  variations  in  the  internal  or  external  conditions.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  well-marked  sub-groups,  according  as  they  are  changed  by  the  action 
of  sodium  sulphite.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  usually,  if  not  always,  dissolved 
in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  disseminated  in  cells  of  various  kinds.  A  greater  number 
of  different  species  occur  in  the  petals  than  in  the  leaves.  They  are  usually  indicative 
of  low  constructive  energy,  but  yet  are  not  merely  products  of  chemical  decomposition. 

Chryjetaanin  group.— yiac\i  remains  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  these  more  or  less 
pale  yelloa-  or  even  colourless  substances,  and  the  part  they  play  in  plant-life.  The  most 
striking-  fact  connected  with  them  is  that  when  oxidised  they  give  rise  to  the  various 
brown  substances  which  are  the  cause  of  many  of  the  characteristic  tints  of  autumnal 
foliage.  These  changes  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  chemical  action,  and  can 
easily  be  imitated  artificially. 

Exposure  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  may  produce  a  great  quantitative  or 
even  qualitative  difference  in  the  colouring  matters.  Rudimentary  petals  and  rudi- 
mentary leaves  correspond  closely,  but  subsequently  dcvelopinent  takes  place  in  two 
different  directions;  and  very  often  when  the  petals  of  the  more  highly  developed 
varieties  are  only  partially  grown,  the  constituent  colouring-matters  are  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  the  same  as  those  in  some  other  variety,  as  though  this  were  due 
simply  to  a  natural  arrest  of  development.  By  growing  almost  in  the  dark  flowers 
coloured  by  more  or  less  of  the  orange  species  of  the  xanthophyll  group,  the  petals  are 
obtained  of  the  full  size,  but  only  yellow  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  normally 
yellow  variety;  and  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  different  colouring- matters  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  what  is 
obtained  by  exposing  to  tight  a  solution  of  those  found  in  the  normal  petals;  that  is 
to  say,  absence  of  light  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  in  the  petals  of  those  more 
orange-coloured  substances  which  are  the  most  readily  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
light  when  they  are  dissolved  out  from  the  petals.] ' 


'  [The  occasional  occurrence  of  'chlorophylloid  green  colouring  mailers'  in  the  tisgaes  of 
animals  a  a  matter  of  considerable  significance.  Mr.  E.  R.  Lankestei  has  obligingly  drawn  up  the 
following  list  of  such  cases.  Those  marked  with  an  aslerisk  hove  been  observed  by  him  with  the 
spectroscope  (or  the  first  time : — Infusoria ;  Sitntor  MmlUri  and  others.  Foraminirera.  Radiolaria  ; 
Maphidiophryi  viridis,  Htlirofhryt  myriapoda  (Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  1869).  CcElrnlerata ;  *Spon- 
gilla  jlmiatilit  (Joum.  Anat  and  Fhys.  l86(j),  *  Hydra  viridis,  Anthta  etrna  var.  smaragdina  {tibloiO' 
fucinc).  Vermes;  Mttailotmim  viridi  (VlanariEe),  * Bontllia  viridis  (in  the  skin).  'Ckalopterta 
Valincimntiii  (in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal).  Crustacea;  *Idolta  viridis  (Isopoda).  The 
chlorophylloid  substance  Is  not  present  in  the  same  physical  or  chemical  condition  in  all  these  cases. 
In  RJaplttdiophrys,  Httiropkrys,  Spaagilla,  and  Hydra,  it  is  localised  in  granules  imbedded  in  the 
protoplasm ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  Boiullia,  but  the  granules  are  finer.  In  Idolea  it  is  not  in 
granules  but  diftused  in  the  chitino -calcareous  integument.  In  all  cases  the  chlorophylloid  substance 
agrees  in  having  a  strong  absorption-band  in  the  red — a  little  to  the  right  or  left ;  and,  e](cept  in 
IdoUa,  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol:  and  in  having  strong  red  fluorescence  and  in  finally  losing  its 
colour  when  dissolved.  In  Bontllia,  Chaloptervi.  and  Spongilla,  the  absorption-sp:clrum  presents 
dlETcrences  in  other  respects  in  each  case,  and  the  green  tint  is  itself  different — being  black  olive- 
green  in  Ckatopltria,  bluer  but  equally  dark  in  Bmillia,  and  apple-green  in  Spongilla  and  Idotia. 
In  Spongilla  the  green  colour  is  not  developed  if  the  animal  grows  in  the  dark.  But  like  etiolated 
vegetable  tissues,  Spongilla,  when  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gradually  developes  a  strong 
leaf-green  colour,  fully  as  intense  as  that  of  the  naturally  green  specimens  (Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc. 
1874.  p.  403).  Bontllia,  on  the  other  hand,  always  lives  in  a  dark  hole  excavated  by  it  in  calcareous 
rock,  and  Ckxtoplimt  lives  in  a  thick  opaque  tube.  Geddes  has  found  that  a  green  Planarian  (Ow 
volula  ScktiUtii)  decomposes  carbonic  add  under  the  influence  of  light,  oxygen  being  evolved  and 
starch  formed  in  the  cells,] 
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Sect.  9. — Eleotrioity '.  The  chemical  processes  vithin  the  cells  of  a  plant, 
the  molecular  movemenis  coonected  with  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasm, 
and  the  internal  changes  on  which  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  depends — whether 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  new  cells  or  in  movements  of  rotation — are  probably 
connected  with  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  although  no  actual  em- 
pirical proof  of  this  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  fluids  with  difi'erent  chemical  pro- 
perties in  adjoining  cells,  the  diffusion  of  salts  and  of  assimilated  compounds  (irom 
cell  to  cell,  and  their  decomposition,  must  also  bring  electromotive  forces  into 
play;  but  even  this  has  not  yet  been  observed  directly.  Even  the  electrical  currents 
which  must  no  doubt  be  set  up  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  by  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  growing  organs  (as  in  seed- 
lings), and  by  the  transpiration  of  land-plants  —  although  investigated  by  a  few 
physicists — has  not  yet  been  actually  established  or  accurately  determined.  Accord- 
ing to  Buff's  careful  observations,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  JUrgensen  and 
Heidenhain,  the  internal  tissue  of  land-plants  is  always  electro -negative  lo  its 
Strongly  cuticularised  surface  ;  the  surface  of  roots,  saturated  with  sap  (like  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  tissue),  is  also  electro-negative  to  the  surface  of  the  stems  and 
leaves.  If  a  plant  or  a  cut  part  of  a  plant  is  placed,  with  the  necessary  precautions, 
in  the  circuit  of  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer,  a  current  passes  from  the  external 
surface  lo  the  cut  surface  or  to  the  surface  of  the  root;  this  is  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  the  celi-sap  of  the  surface  of  the  root  or  of  a  cut  surface  with  the  pure 
water  employed  to  complete  the  circuit  The  alkaline  fluids  of  the  thin-walled 
phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  surrounded  by  the  acid  fluids  of  the  paren- 
chyma, and  diffusion-currents  doubtless  exist  between  them.  These  must  cert^nly 
produce  electromotive  effects,  but  hitherto  no  investigations  have  been  made  on  this 
subject '. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  plants  present  a  large  surface  lo  the  air ;  and 
the  tissue  of  the  whole  plant  is  permeated  with  electrolytic  fluids.  These  con- 
ditions appear  to  adapt  plants  to  be  the  medium  for  equalising  electrical  diSerences 
between  the  earth  and  air  by  means  of  currents  traversing  the  plant.  Since  the 
electrical  tension  of  the  air  is  generally  different  from  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  two  is  constantly  varying  with  changes  of  weaiher,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  probability  constant  electrical  interchanges  are  going  on  through 
the  agency  of  plants'.    Whether  these  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  processes  of 


'  Villari.  Pogg.  Ann.  1S6S,  vol.  133.  p.  415. — Jurgensen,  Stndiea  des  phys.  Inst.  zaBreslaii,  1861; 
Heft  I.  p.  38  *(  H}.— Heidenhain,  ditto  1863,  Heft  j.  p.  65.— Briicke,  Siirangsb.  der  Wien.  AkuL 
1B61.  vol.  46.  p.  I. — Mux  Schnltze,  Das  Protoplasma  der  Rhizopoden;  Leipzig  1S63,  p,  44. — Kiihoe, 
UotersuchnngeD  tiber  das  Proloplasma,  1864,  p.  96. — Cohn,  Jihresber,  der  schks.  Ces.  (lir  valer- 
landische  Cultui.  l86t :  Heft  1.  p.  14.— Kabsch,  Bot.  Zeil.  1861.  p.  35S.— Riess,  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  6g. 
p,  188, — Buff,  Ann.  der  Chem  u.  Phann.  1854,  vol.  8g.  p.  80  tl  stg. — [J.  Ranke,  Unteisdchangea 
uber  PflanzenelektricitaC,  Akad.  der  Wissen.  Miinchen,  Math.-Fhys.  Klosse,  July  6,  lS7».— Kunkel, 
neb.  eletlromotoriacbe  Wirkungcn  an  unvcrletztcn  Pflanientheilen,  and  Ueb.  einige  Eigenthiimlich- 
ketten  des  electrischeo  LeiluDgsvenni^ens  lebender  Pflanzeniheile,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst  in  Wiinburg, 
II.  I.  1.  1878-9. 

*  Sachs,  Ueber  saure,  atknlinische,  und  neutmle  Reaction  der  SiRe  lebender  Pflinzen ;  Bot.  Zeit. 
i86i.  No.  33. 

'  [Becqiierel  thought  that  the  evaporation  from  leaves  forms  an  apwaid  current  of  vapour  which 
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vegetation  has  at  present,  like  Che  whole  subject,  not  been  investigated  scientifically. 
The  destructive  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  which  are  effected  through 
trees  by  means  of  flashes  of  lightning',  at  least  show  that  smaller  differences  of 
electrical  equilibrium  between  the  air  and  the  earth  may  also  be  equalised  by  means 
of  plants*. 

The  researches  on  the  action  of  the  electric  stimulus  on  the  movements  of 
protoplasm  and  of  leaves  the  motion  of  which  is  caused  by  tension  of  the  Ussues 
have  not  at  present  led  to  any  important  result  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  although  distinguished  observers  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject.  It  can 
only  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  very  weak  constant  currents  or  induction-shocks 
(for  a  short  time)  produce  no  perceptible  effect ;  that  sufficiently  strong  electromotive 
force  produces  effects  on  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  contractile  tissues  similar  to 
those  produced  by  a  high  temperature  and  by  mechanical  means ;  and  that  finally, 
when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  still  further  increased,  the  protoplasm  is  killed 
and  the  motility  of  the  leaves  permanently  destroyed,  but  sometimes  in  the  latter 
case  without  causing  death. 

Jiirgensen  allowed  the  current  from  a  battery  of  small  Grove's  elements,  the  force 
of  which  was  regulated  by  a  rheochord,  to  act  under  the  microscope  on  the  tissue  of  a 
leaf  of  FalUiarria  spiralh.  A  constant  current  from  one  element  produced  no  perceptible 
action ;  two  or  four  elements  caused  a  retardation  of  the  protoplasmic  movement,  and 
when  continued  for  a  longer  time  completely  stopped  it.  When  the  current  was 
interrupted,  the  movement,  if  it  had  only  been  retarded,  was  restored  to  its  original 
rapidity  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time ;  if  it  had  entirety  ceased,  it  was  not  recom- 
menced even  if  the  current  was  at  once  stopped.    When  the  movement  is  thus  arrested, 


acted  as  a  conductor  to  electricity.    In  this  way,  by  destroying  the  necessary  electrical  conditions, 
he  thought  foiesls  tended  to  dissipate  hail-clouds.     Mem.  de  riost,  vol,  XXXV.  pp.  So6,  807.] 

'  [The  disruptive  effect  of  lightning  upon  trees  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of 
moisture  into  steam.    See  Osborne  Reynolds,  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.  1874,  p.  ij.] 

'  [Edwin  Smith  (Chemical  News,  Dec.  17,  1869)  ha^  detected  constant  currents  of  electricity 
passing  in  certaiti  direcUons  in  plants,  as  follows  : — In  a  cut  piece  of  leaf-stallt  (Rhubarb)  from  the 
end  nearest  the  rool  lo  the  end  nearest  the  blade  of  the  leaf;  from  the  outer  side  of  the  leaf-stallc 
nearest  the  cuticle  to  Ihe  inner  axis ;  from  the  lower  end  of  the  flower-stalk  (Paeony)  to  the  bract  or 
petal ;  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf;  in  the  stem  (Hawthorn)  from  the  cambium  to 
the  outer  cuticle;  in  the  root  (several  plants)  from  the  outside  to  the  axis,  and  from  the  root-stock 
towards  the  apex;  in  the  hollow  stems  of  monocotyledonous  plants  (Grass)  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  surface ;  in  the  Potato  from  the  centre  to  the  outside ;  but  in  the  Lemon,  Pear,  Gooseberry, 
and  Turnip  from  the  outside  to  the  centre  ;  in  a  living  plant  {Tnpaolum)  from  the  plant  itself  to  the 
soil.  Kunkel  (Joe.  tit.)  obtained  similar  results  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  a  number  of  planls.  He 
found  that  the  direction  of  the  current  depended  upon  the  relative  moistness  of  the  points  in  contact 
with  Ihe  electrodes,  any  point  bdng  always  positive  with  respect  to  another  which  is  relatively  dry. 
The  currents  which  are  observed  appear  therefore  to  be  due  to  the  travelling  of  water  in  the  tissues. 
Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  have  been  observed  by  Quincke  in  diaphragms. 

Dr.  Burdon-Sandeison  has  made  a  remarkable  series  of  observations  on  the  electric  currents  in 
Dioaaa  miacipula  (see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1873  ;  also  Nature,  vols.  VIII,  X,  and  XV, 
and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  XXI,  p.  495).  By  the  aid  of  Thomson's  galvanometer  he  has  shown  that 
these  cnrrents  are  subject,  in  all  respects  in  which  they  have  been  as  yet  investigated,  to  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  animal  muscle  and  nerve.  Further,  The  Electrical  Disturbance  which  accompanies 
thcExchation  of  the  Stigma  of  JWimBiat  in/nu,  Nature,  XVI,  1879.  See  also  Mnnk,  Die  elektrischen 
und  Bewegungs-Erscheinungen  am  Blatte  der  Dionaa  tmacipula.  Arch.  f.  Anal,  a.  Physiol.  Da  Sois- 
Reymond,  1876.] 
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the  chlorophyll-gTanules  which  are  carried  along  by  the  very  watery  protoplasm  accu- 
mulate at  Tarious  spots.  A  current  from  thirty  elements  causes  permaoent  cessation  of 
the  movement  even  if  the  connection  is  only  momentary.  Induced  currents  act  like 
constant  ones;  but  the  number  of  induction-shocks  which  pass  through  the  cells  Id  a 
unit  of  time  appears  to  have  no  considerable  influence  on  the  action. 

The  changes  of  form  of  protoplasm  under  the  influence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  dec- 
trie  current  are,  according  to  the  observations  of  Heidenhain,  Briicke,  Max  Schultze, 
and  Kiihne,  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  high  temperature  near  the  extreme  limit  or 
beyond  it.  From  those  of  Kiihne  it  apffears  to  result  that  protoplasm  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  that  the  excitement  caused  by  a  current  at  particular 
spots  in  the  protoplasm  is  not  easily  transferred  to  other  spots. 

Cohn,  Kabsch,  and  others,  state  that  weak  in  duct  ion -currents  act  on  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimaia,  the  stamens  of  Berber'ii,  Mabonia,  and  Centaurea  Scabiata, 
and  the  gynostemium  of  Stjiidium  gramini/olium  like  concussion  or  contact,  the  parts 
moving  as  If  under  the  influence  of  these  agencies.  According  to  Kabsch,  stronger 
Induction-currents,  which  permeate  the  whole  plant,  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
gynostemium  of  Stytidium  even  for  mechanical  excitation ;  but  after  half  an  hour  the 
sensitiveness  again  returns.  The  statement  of  Kabsch  is  noteworthy  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  leaflets  of  Dtimodium  gjraiu  arc  permanently  prevented  by  stronger  In- 
duction-currents, which  however  do  not  kill  them. 

Sect.  io.  —  Aotion  of  OraTitation  on  the  Frooesses  of  Vegetation'. 
Since  the  attraction  of  the  earth  acts  uninterruptedly  on  all  parts  of  the  plant,  the 
entire  vegetable  organisation  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  weight  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  plant  is  serviceable,  or  at  least  not  injurious,  to  the  various  purposes  of 
the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  observing  these  relationships  the  first  thing  is  to  distinguish  between  those 
contrivances  which  have  for  their  object  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  parts  af  the  plant 
into  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  its  life — gravitation  itself  not  taking  any  direct 
recognisable  part  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects — and  those  phenomena  of 
vegetation  on  the  other  hand  which  are  brought  into  existence  by  the  direct  influence 
of  gravitation  on  the  mechanism  of  growth. 

To  the  first  of  these  groupsf  belongs  the  fact  that  the  branches  and  foliage  of 
upright  stems  are  distributed  nearly  equally  on  all  sides,  and  that  in  larger  plants 
the  firmness  and  elasticity  of  the  masses  of  tissue  in  the  stem  is  promoted  by  the 
formation  of  wood,  or  is  brought  about  by  Other  means,  as  for  instance  in  the  trunk 
of  Musa,  But  since  it  is  very  common  in  the  organic  world  for  the  same  purpose 
to  be  attained  by  very  diS'ercnt  means,  slender  delicate  stems  with  but  little  wood 
can  protect  themselves  from  sinking  down  and  can  expose  their  foliage  to  the  light 
by  twining  round  firm  supports,  or  by  climbing  with  the  help  of  tendrils,  hooks, 
spines,  Ac.  The  same  purpose  is  evidently  served  by  the  various  floating  con- 
trivances of  water<plants  and  those  of  fruits  and  seeds ;  in  all  these  cases  the  structure 
is  obviously  adapted  to  make  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the  plant  serviceable  or  at 
least  not  injurious  to  its  life ;  although  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  gravitation  takes 
any  part  in  the  formation  of  wood,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  tendrils,  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  floating  apparatus.     The  only  explanation  of  these  arrangements  lies  in 

'  These  slatenKotg  &re  intended  in  the  first  place  to  draw  the  iltenlion  of  stadent!  to  the  pro- 
cesMS  of  vegetation  which  are  especiidly  laHuenced  by  gravitatioii.  lis  action  aa  the  mechanism  of 
grovlh  will  be  fully  described  in  Chap,  IV,  where  also  the  literature  is  quoted. 
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Darwin's  Theory  of  Descent ;  vis.  that,  under  the  influence  of  long-continued  natural 
selection,  only  those  structures  are  finally  able  to  maintain  their  existence  which, 
while  sufficient  for  the  other  requirements  of  life,  are  so  arranged  that  the  weight  of 
the  part  is  not  injurious  or  is  even  useful.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  nor 
does  observation  render  it  probable,  that  gravitation  takes  any  direct  part  in  these 
phenomena- 
Gravitation  however  exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the  growth  of  young  parts  of 
plants  as  soon  as  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  growing  organ  is  inclined  obliquely 
to  the  perpendicular  and  therefore  to  the  action  of  gravitation.  In  this  case  the 
growth  in  length  of  the  oblique  organ  is  different  on  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  nearly  horizontal  the  axis  of  growth.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  organ  and  its  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  either  the 
upper  side  grows  more  strongly  than  the  under  ade,  or  the  reverse.  A  curvature 
concave  either  downwards  or  upwards  is  thus  caused  by  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion and  growth,  and  this  curvature  increases  until  the  free-growing  end  is  directed 


vertically  either  downwards  or  upwards;  the  former,  for  example,  in  primary  roots, 
the  latter  in  many  primary  stems.  In  lateral  branches,  leaves,  and  secondary  rootSj 
similar  phenomena  occur,  though  not  SO  markedly.  Internal  processes  of  vegetation, 
the  weight  of  the  upper  parts,  or  the  influence  of  tight,  act  in  opposition  to  that  of 
gravitation,  so  that  conditions  of  equilibrium  arise  which  cause  the  organs  to  stand 
horizontally  or  obliquely  to  the  perpendicular. 

Thus  the  vertical  direction  of  primary  roots  and  stems,  and  the  oblique  direction 
of  their  lateral  branches,  are  determined  solely  by  gravitation,  or  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent,  so  long  as  these  parts  are  still  growing;  when  they  subsequently 
become  lignified  or  cease  to  grow,  they  maintain  the  position  once  acquired.  If 
therefore  a  growing  plant  rooting  in  the  ground  (inside  a  pot)  is  placed  horizon- 
tally, the  mature  parts  remain  in  this  position ;  but  the  apex  of  the  primary  root 
turns  downwards,  and  the  growing  intemodes  of  the  end  of  the  stem  turn  upwards, 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  secondary  roots  also  bend  until  they  make  about  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizon  that  they  did  before  the  change  in  their  position.     The  parts 
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which  were  actually  growing  when  the  change  was  made  are  shown  by  the  curvatures 
caused  by  the  influence  of  gravitation. 

Ahhough  we  must  defer  till  the  fourth  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  internal 
changes  which  accompany  these  curvatures,  the  proofs  that  they  are  really  caused  by 
gravitation  may  be  presented  in  the  two  following  forms  :— 

(i)  Individuals  of  the  same  species  have  everywhere  on  the  earth's  surface  th^ 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  and  therefore  also  with  respect  to  the 
earth's  radius.  Upright  stems  therefore,  such  as  those  of  Pines,  grow  in  South 
America  in  totally  different  directions  from  what  they  do  with  us ;  if  their  axes  of 
growth  were  elongated  downwards,  they  would  intersect  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
coincide  with  its  radii.  It  follows  therefore  that  their  direction  of  growth  must  be 
determined  by  a  force  which  stands  in  a  perfectly  definite  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity.  But  there  is  only  one  such  force,  viz.  gravitation  or  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  same  argument  holds  for  horizontal  or 
oblique  branches,  leaves,  and  roots,  since  these  form  a  constant  angle  with  the 
primary  stem. 

(a)  Gravitation  differs  from  other  forces  in  acting  independently  of  the 
chemical  or  other  properties  of  the  body,  being  regulated  only  by  its  mass ;  but 
the  same  property  is  also  possessed  by  centrifugal  force.  If,  as  Knight'  first 
showed,  a  growing  seedling  is  made  to  rotate  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  bring 
centrifugal  force  into  play,  this  force  acts  on  the  different  parts  like  gravitation  ; 
i.e.  the  parts  which  would  otherwise  be  influenced  by  gravitation  (as  the  primary 
root)  now  follow  the  direction  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  grow  outwards  from 
the  centre  of  rotation,  while  the  stem,  which  would  otherwise  grow  upwards  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  now  assumes  a  direction  towards  the  centre 
of  rotation,  i.  e.  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  acting  force.  This  law  is 
strikingly  illustrated  when  seedlings,  the  roots  and  stems  of  which  had  previously 
grown  in  one  straight  line,  are  fixed  upon  a  rotating  disc  (protected  from 
evaporation  by  a  bell-glass)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  growth  has  a 
tangential  direction.  The  mature  parts  maintain  this  direction  during  the  rotation, 
while  those  which  are  still  growing  bend  so  that  the  apices  of  the  roots  point 
outwards  and  the  apices  of  the  stem  inwards  (towards  the  centre  of  rotation).  If 
the  rotation  Ukes  place  in  a  horizontal  plane,  graviution  acts,  in  addition  to 
centrifugal  force,  on  the  growing  parts,  and  the  direction  of  the  stem  and  root 
becomes  oblique.  But  when  the  rotation  is  very  rapid,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  centriiiigal  force  to  such  an  extent  that  the  axis  of  growth  remains  nearly 
horizontal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  seedlings  are  fixed  to  a  disc  rotating  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  each  side  of  the  growing  part  is  in  turn  directed  for  a  short  time 
upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  The  action  of  gravitation  there- 
fore aff'ects  all  sides  equally ;  t.  e.  the  growth  of  the  organ  is  practically  inde- 
pendent of  gravitation.  Centrifugal  force  is  therefore  the  only  force  that  acts  on 
the  growing  parts ;  and  the  root  takes  an  outward  radial  direction  even  when  the 
disc  is  not  rapidly  turned,  the  stem  an  inward  radial  direction.  If  however  ihe  disc 
js  made  to  turn  very  slowly  in  a  vertical  plane  (round  a  horizontal  axis),  so  that 

■  Knighl,  Phil.  Tram.  iBoC,  part  1.  p.  99. 
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there  is  in  fact  no  centrifugal  force  (as  by  intermitCeDt  turns,  one  revolution  in  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  with  a  radius  of  from  5  to  10  cm.),  I  have  shown'  that  the  organs 
then  grow  neither  in  the  direction  of  gravitation  nor  in  thai  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
but  just  in  those  directions  in  which  they  had  happened  10  be  placed  when  fixed  in 
the  vessel.  Under  such  conditions  parts  which  normally  grow  straight  often  curve 
in  a  plane  quite  independently  of  external  forces,  and  this  can  only  be  due  to 
internal  causes  of.  growth  which  are  distributed  unequally  round  the  axis  of. 
growth.  Thus,  for  example,  primary  roots  and  stems  of  germinating  xeA%.{Fal>a, 
Pimm,  FagoJ^rum,  Brassica)  will  not  lie  in  a  straight  line,  but  their  respective  axes 
of  growth  will  intersect  at  any  angle  up  to  a  right  angle,  the  anterior  side  of  the 
base  of  the  stem  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  posterior  side,  and  thus  causing  a. 
curvature.  It  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  the  secondary  roots  which  spring  from 
the  primary  root,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem,  is  also,  under  these 
conditions,  affected  only  by  internal  causes  of  growth.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  explain  the  directions  and  forms  assumed  by  parts  of  plants  when  unin- 
fluenced by  gravitation,  centrifugal  force,  or  heliotropic  curvatures,  which  could  not 
occur  in  these  experiments. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE   MECHANICS  OF   GROWTH. 


Sect.  ii.  Definition.  The  growth  of  crystals  consists  in  an  increase  of  their 
volume  by  the  apposition  of  homogeneous  particles  in  definite  directions.  In  plants 
the  process  which  we  call  growth  is  much  more  complicated ;  and  the  term  is 
employed  in  different  senses,  according  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  growth  of  a  grain 
of  starch  or  of  a  chlorophyll-granule,  of  pari  of  a  cell-wall,  of  a  whole  cell,  or  of  a 
mullicellular  organ.  The  common  point  in  all  these  processes  is  that  they  depend 
at  last  on  the  intercalation  of  new  micellEe  between  those  already  in  existence,  in 
Other  words  on  intussusception,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  the  first  section 
of  Book  IH.  But  even  in  structures  so  simple  as  grains  of  starch  or  parts  of 
cell-walls,  we  are  met  with  insurmountable  difhcuUies  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  mechanical  process  of  growth  In  all  its  details ;  and  the  present  slate  of  our 
knowledge  by  no  means  enables  us  to  propound  a  connected  theory  of  the 
growth  of  ths  entire  cell  or  of  a  multicellular  organ.  We  are  in  fact  at  present 
able  only  to  follow  empirically  the  processes  of  growth  in  detail,  their  causes 
and  results.     After  this  we  may  attempt  to  form  definite   ideas  of  the  separate 

'  Wiirzburger  Med.-Phys.  Gescllschaft,  March  16,  1871:  [also,  Ueb.  Ausschlicssung  der  geo- 
tropischeti  and  heliotropis  .hen  Kriimmungen  wiihrend  des  Wachsens,  Aib.  d.  bol.  Inst,  in  Wurzbnig, 
II.  J,  1 879.    Saths  calls  the  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  a  C/inof/a/,] 
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processes,  taking  for  granted  ai  the  outset  the  purely  fomul  phenomena  of  mor- 
phology, and  regarding  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enquiry  the  obtaining  an 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  growth.  If  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
must  be  deferred  to  a  distant  future,  it  at  any  rate  lies  within  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  collect  together  the  ascertained  phenomena.  But  even  here  we  meet 
with  the  difficulty  that  no  one  has  as  yet  undertaken  to  limit  the  term  Grawlk  to 
a  definitely  circumscribed  idea.  The  tenn  is  however  always  employed  in  the  case 
of  plants  and  animals  to  designate  permanent  changes  in  form  or  volume  or  both, 
brought  about  by  internal  causes,  themselves  the  result  of  organisation,  and  in  their 
turn  excited  and  mainlined  by  definite  external  causes,  as  heat,  light,  gravitadon, 
the  supply  of  food-materials,  water,  &c.  Changes  in  the  form  or  volume  of  parts 
of  plants  that  remain  quite  passive  to  eiclemal  forces,  and  in  which  changes  no 
organising  process  cooperates,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  term  Growth.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  is  no  growth  when  the  form  or  length  of  an  intemode  or  root 
is  altered  by  simple  stretching,  pressure,  twisting,  or  bending  (it  may  be  by  the 
hands).  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  under  certain  circumstances  internal 
changes  might  be  brought  about  by  external  influences  to  which  the  pkrt  of  the 
plant  is  at  first  altogether  passive,  but  which,  combined  with  organising  processes, 
cause  true  growth  or  changes  of  growth.  By  organising  processes  I  understand  those 
internal  changes  which  fulfil  the  two  following  conditions : — firstly,  they  are  caused 
by  the  specific  organisation  of  the  part  of  the  plant,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
any  external  influence  can  only  effect  changes  in  accordance  with  it;  secondly, 
they  result  in  a  permanent  change  of  the  organised  part  which  is  not  at  once 
reversed  by  opposite  external  influences.  If,  for  example,  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  above  the  inferior  limit  (see  Sect.  7)  has  caused  an  increase  in  volume 
of  the  embryonic  structures  already  saturated  with  water,  the  parts  will  not  contract 
to  their  previous  volume  when  the  temperature  again  falls  below  this  point,  but  will 
retain  the  increase  acquired  during  the  higher  temperature  ;  in  other  words  the 
process  is  not  reversed,  it  only  ceases.  Microscopic  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  ex- 
amination also  show  that  the  internal  organisation  has  undergone  permanent  change 
varying  with  the  specific  properties  of  the  plant.  If  on  the  contrary  a  stem  is 
allowed  to  wither  from  want  of  water,  it  becomes  shorter  and  ceases  to  grow ;  when 
it  ag^n  absorbs  water  it  becomes  longer  and  thicker  and  begins  to  grow.  The 
contraction  on  withering  and  the  lengthening  on  the  absorption  of  water  are  mere 
physical  phenomena ;  but  the  lengthening  and  thickening  of  a  part  resulting  from 
continued  turgescence  may  actually  depend  upon  growth,  the  organisation  of  the 
plant  being  altered  permanendy  and  to  an  amount  varying  with  the  species  by  the 
operation  of  the  turgescence.  It  is  again  the  result  of  permanent  and  specific 
change  of  organisation  when  a  tendril,  in  consequence  of  the  light  pressure  of  the 
body  to  which  it  clings,  lengthens  less  on  the  side  in  contact,  more  on  the  opposite 
exposed  side;  the  curvature  thus  caused  does  not  disappear  if  the  pressure  has 
lasted  long  enough ;  the  whole  phenomenon  is  therefore  one  of  growth.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  motile  organ  of  a  Mi'mosaAeaf  bends  downwards  in  consequence 
of  irritation,  and  afterwards  again  bends  upwards,  this  is,  it  is  true,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  the  plant;  but  the  movement  induces  no  change  in  the 
organisadon  itself,  and  its  effects  are  not  permanent,  the  leaf  soon  returning  to 
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its  .original  condition.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  does  not  there- 
fore depend  on  a  change  of  growth  caused  by  the  irritation ;  while  the  power  of 
tendrils  to  curl  round  supports  depends,  it  is  true,  on  sensitiveness,  but  of  such 
a  character  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the  processes  of  growth. 

If  increase  in  volume  is  included  in  the  idea  of  growth,  as  is  the  case  in 
ordinary  language,  the  rigorously  scientific  use  of  the  word  would  require  special 
care ;  for  if  we  simply  say  that  a  plant  or  a  part  of  a  plant  of  considerable  size 
grows,  this  may  be  accomj)anied  actually  by  a  decrease  of  the  whole  volume.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  bulbs  sprout  or  seeds  germinate  in  the  air,  the  whole  does  not 
grow,  but  only  the  younger  parts  develope  at  the  expense  of  the  older,  which  in 
addition  give  off  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
distinguish  accurately  the  growing  parts  from  those  connected  with  them  which  do 
not  grow. 

There  are  however  changes  of  form  in  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  increase,  and  which  may  even  be  attended  with  decrease  in  volume,  but 
which  nevertheless  depend  on  a  permanent  and  irreversible  change  of  organisation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  pilh,  after  removal  from  the  internodes,  increases  in  length 
for  days  even  while  it  loses  water  by  evaporation  in  air  that  is  not  saturated.  It 
would  scarcely  seem  convenient  to  exclude  these  and  similar  phenomena  from  the 
idea  of  growth;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  growth  with 
and  growth  without  increase  in  volume ;  in  the  latter  case  growth  consists  in  a  mere 
change  of  form  which  again  depends  on  an  alteration  of  position  of  the  smallest 
particles.  Every  case  of  increase  in  volume  of  a  grain  of  starch  or  of  a  cell  must 
not  be  regarded  as  growth,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  caused  by  absorption,  and 
may  be  reversed  by  loss  of  water ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  growth  in  a  single  cell 
should  be  associated  with  increase  in  volume,  since  particular  parts  of  the  cell  may 
furnish  material  for  the  increase  of  other  parts.  In  this  case  the  cell  considered  as  a 
whole  only  changes  its  form;  and  if  this  change  is  caused  by  internal  organising 
forces,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  growth.  Those  changes  in  the  form  and 
volume  of  cells  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  excluded  from  the  idea  of  growth  which 
occur  only  occasionally  and  admit  of  being  completely  reversed,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  contractile  organs  of  sensitive  and  periodically  motile  leaves. 

An  error  which  is  constantly  made  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  physiology 
is  to  confuse  the  ideas  Growth  and  Nutrition,  or  to  consider  them  identical.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  all  growth  must  be  associated  with  the  conveyance  of  food -materials 
to  the  growing  parts;  but  these  food-materials  are  usually  withdrawn  from  older  parts 
where  they  were  previously  inactive;  the  whole  organism,  consisting  of  both  growing 
and  non-growing  parts  (for  instance  a  bulb  suspended  and  putting  out  leaves  in  the  air), 
is  not  nourished  as  such  from  without.  The  growth  of  certain  parts  is  therefore  no  indi- 
cation of  nutrition  of  the  whole.  Still  less  necessary  is  the  connection  between  growth 
and  nutrition  from  without;  the  special  organs  of  nutrition,  the  green  leaves,  do  not 
grow  after  they  are  mature,  although  they  carry  on  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  two 
processes  may  coincide  both  in  place  and  time,  i.e.  in  the  same  cell;  but  may  also  be 
separated  in  both  space  and  time;  and  this  is  indeed  usually  the  case,  as  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  Sect.  5. 

Sect.  iz.  Various  Causes  of  Growth.  Growth,  like  all  vital  processes,  takes 
place  only  when  certain  favourable  external  conditions  coexist.  These  are  the  presence 
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of  assimilated  food-material,  water,  oxygen,  and  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
Under  these  conditions  individual  cells  or  masses  of  tissue  may  grow,  provided  that 
their  organisation  permits  it.  But  independently  of  these  conditions  there  are  others, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  which,  wiihout  absolutely  causing  or  arresting 
growth,  nevertheless  influence  it;  as  light,  gravitation,  and  pressure.  The  first- 
named  may  be  called  the  necessary,  the  last  the  secondary  conditions  of  growth. 
In  all  growth  all  the  necessary  conditions  must  concur  while  the  secondary  conditions 
intervene  only  in  certain  cases,  and  exert  their  modifying  influence  very  differently 
on  the  corresponding  parts  of  different  plants. 

The  conditions  spoken  of  as  Necessary  and  Secondary  depend  upon  the  en- 
^^^onment  of  the  plant,  and  act  upon  it  from  without.  They  may  therefore  be 
described  as  Exiemal  Condi/ions  or  causes  of  growth,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Internal  CondilioM  dependent  on  ihe  organisation  of  the  plant.  The  existence  of 
the  latter  conditions  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  plants 
are  able  to  grow  only  during  a  certain  time ;  when  this  time — the  period  of  youth 
and  development  —  is  past,  they  no  longer  grow,  even  when  all  the  favourable 
conditions  concur.  This  shows  that  the  internal  organisation  undergoes  changes, 
which  at  length  render  the  continuance  of  growth  impossible.  But  even  in  organs 
which  are  still  growing  a  certain  independence  of  external  circumstances  may  be 
perceived;  an  Oak-leaf  invariably  grows  differently  from  an  Elm-leaf,  an  Oak-fruit 
from  an  Oak-root.  The  differences  of  these  processes  of  growth  is  at  once  manifest 
in  the  difference  of  form  and  of  the  other  properties  of  the  organ ;  and  no  com- 
bination of  external  circumstances  has  the  power  of  giving  to  a  root,  by  change  in 
its  growth,  the  form  of  a  leaf  or  to  an  Oak-leaf  the  structure  of  an  Elm-leaf.  There 
are  also  certain  internal  conditions  of  growth  which  do  not  decide,  like  the  age  of  an 
organ  and  the  necessary  external  conditions,  whether  growth  shall  take  place,  or  at 
what  rate;  but  determine  how  it  shall  proceed,  and  what  specific  and  determinate 
organisation  shall  be  attained  by  it.  This  latter  circumstance  depends  only  on  the 
parent  plants,  or  in  other  words  on  the  species  or  variety  to  which  it  belongs. 
Descent  determines  the  specific  character  of  the  growth;  all  the  other  conditions 
determine  only  whether  growth  shall  lake  place  at  all,  and  with  what  rapidity  and 
energy.  The  innaU  internal  conditions  that  regulate  the  nature  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  when  once  present  cannot  again  be  destroyed  or  reversed ;  while  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  may  be  at  one  time  brought  into  action,  at  another  time  set  aside. 
The  internal  and  exlcmal  conditions  of  growth  may  therefore  be  distinguished  as 
the  historicai  and  the  physical ;  but  those  properties  of  a  plant  which  have  been 
obtained  historically  are  generally  termed  hereditary.  This  expression  is  not  open 
to  objection  unless  heredity  be  considered,  as  has  recently  been  done  by  many, 
a$  a  kind  of  natural  force  requiring  no  further  analysis.  For  in  distinguishing 
hereditary  conditions  of  growth — ('.  e.  those  that  have  been  acquired  historically — 
from  physical  ones,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  former  do  not  also  owe  their  existence 
to  physical  causes,  but  only  that  besides  the  accidental  concurrence  of  physical 
conditions,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  characters  which  the 
plant  has  acqtured  when  in  the  embryonic  condition  (in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term)  in  the  form  of  definite  specialities  of  organisation  through  the  influence 
of  its  parents. 
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These  suggestions  must  suffice  here.  The  estremel)'  difficult  question  which 
has  been  raised  may  be  illustrated  by  far-fetched  and  elaborate  explanations,  but 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  external  or  physical  causes  of  growth  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
submitted  to  direct  experimenlal  investigation ;  the  internal  hereditary  causes  must 
be  considered  simply  as  something  that  exists  and  that  is  in  the  main  unalterable ; 
for  if  it  were  possible  to  change  some  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties 
of  a  tissue  by  means  of  external  influences,  this  could  not  affect  the  true  kernel 
of  the  hereditary  characteristics ;  and  again  conversely,  changes  in  these  hereditary 
peculiarities,  or  vorialions,  are  never  brought  about  by  direct  external  influences, 
but  only  by  unknown  internal  changes.  Since  therefore  the  specific  peculiarities 
in  the  organisation  of  a  plant  are  something  in  its  nature  that  is  entirely  unknown, 
any  investigation  of  the  processes  of  growth  must  rest  satisfied  wiih  showing  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  always  associated  with  constant  internal  condition?,  and 
what  visible  changes  are  produced  in  the  processes  of  growth  by  physical  influences. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  astonished  if  in  the  action  of  known  external  causes — 
light,  gravitation,  &c.  —  on  plants,  effects  are  produced  which  appear  altogether 
strange  to  one  accustomed  to  examine  purely  physical  processes ;  but  this  aston- 
ishment disappears  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  specific  organisation  of  a 
plant  itself  represents  a  complexity  of  causes  which  we  cannot  analyse,  and  there- 
fore are  unable  to  estimate.  It  Is  in  the  constant  recognition  of  this  unknown 
factor— which  causes  physiological  effects  to  turn  out  so  entirely  different  from 
purely  physical  ones — that  the  difference  between  physiology  and  physics  consists. 
The  most  striking  mode  however  in  which  the  aggregate,  of  conditions  of  growth 
manifests  itself  in  the  inherited  organisation,  is  when  the  same  external  causes  pro- 
duce entirely  opposite  effects  on  plants  belonging  to  different  species  and  even  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

To  understand  correcdy  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of  external  conditions  on  growth. 
For  since  growth  is  always  dependent  primarily  on  the  presence  of  assimilated 
food -materials,  light,  temperature,  or  other  external  conditions  may  indirectly  in- 
fluence growth  by  affecting  the  formation  and  transport  of  the  food- materials, 
But  it  is  also  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  mechanical  process  of  intus- 
susception itself  on  which  growth  is  directly  dependent  may  be  modified  by  those 
and  other  causes  the  influence  of  which  on  growth  is  therefore  in  that  case  a  direct 
one.  The  growth  of  one  part  may  also  be  indirectly  promoted  or  retarded  by  the 
growth  or  the  removal  of  another  part. 

The  unknown  factor  which  exists  in  the  inherited  properties  of  organisms  is  by 
no  means  without  analogy  in  inorganic  nature.  Chemists  and  physicists  have  also  to 
assume  peculiar  properties  of  elementary  substances.  The  aggregate  of  properties  by 
which  a  particle  of  iron  is  absolutely  distinguished  from  a  particle  of  oxygen  is  as 
unknown  and  much  more  Invariable  than  the  aggregate  of  physiological  causes  which 
distinguish  the  inherited  properties  of  an  Oak  from  those  of  a  Pine. 

So  far  as  the  definition  given  atiove  of  historical  properties  concerns  the  inherited 
specific  peculiarities  of  plants,  the  expression  is  not  a  metaphor  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  but  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  signification.  The 
specific  properties  which  determine  qualitatively  the    growth    of  each    organ    have 
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sprung  up  successively  in  tlie  course  of  time,  i.e.  in  a  series  of  generations.  The 
chief  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work.' 
It  need  only  be  mentioned  now  that  this  theor;  of  the  genesis  of  specific  properties 
indicates  the  only  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  them  in  accordance 
with  the  taws  of  causality.  At  the  present  time  Ibis  is  possible  only  in  the  most 
general  outline. 

The  use  here  made  of  the  terms  'historical'  and  'physical*  may  also  be  illustrated 
from  another  subject  in  the  following  manner.  The  nature  of  the  geological  form- 
ations of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  consists  can  be  understood  only  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  because  it  is  only  at  particular  spots  and  at  particular  times 
that  the  conditions  have  concurred  which  produced,  for  example,  the  Chalk  or  the  Old 
Ked  Sandstone.  The  formation  of  these  rocks  was  dependent  on  chemical  and 
physical  processes,  which  must  however  have  been  preceded  by  other  physical 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  these  rocks  should  be  fonned  exactly 
at  particular  spots  and  particular  periods.  A  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  can,  on  the 
contrary,  be  produced  at  any  time,  for  the  necessary  conditions  may  be  artilicially 
brought  together.  Pseudomorphism  of  crystals  can  again  be  explained  only  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  substances  are  alone  concerned  In  the  process. 

We  see  therefore — and  this  is  the  object  of  these  remarks— that  the  hislorical 
explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon  does  not  exclude  its  explanation  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  but  on  the  contrary  includes  it  where  we  have  to  do  with  natural 
phenomena;  and  this  principle  is  equally  app'.icable  to  those  properties  of  vegetable 
species  which  have  been  acquired  hereditarily  or  historically,  even  when  the  application 
is  practically  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  inorganic  nature. 

Sect.  13.  Gtoueral  PropertiM  of  the  Growing  Forts  of  Plants'.  From 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  true  crystals  which  are  found  in  cells  may  be 
entirely  excluded,  since  they  do  not  differ  in  their  general  properties  from  those 
which  occur  elsewhere.  The  organised  elementary  structures  on  the  contrary,  the 
protoplasm,  the  nucleus,  chlorophyll- granules,  starch-grains,  and  the  cell-walls,  ex- 
hibit properties  which  distinguish  them  from  all  unorganised  bodies. 

These  organised  bodies  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  capablt  of  swelling;  i.e. 
they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  water  or  aqueous  solutions  between  their  solid 
particles  with  such  force  that  the  particles  are  forced  apart;  the  whole  structure 
increases  in  size,  and  can  thus  exercise  considerable  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts.  If  water  is  by  any  means  withdrawn  from  the  body  which  has  thus  swollen 
up,  its  particles  again  approach  one  another,  and  with  such  force  tliat  considerable 
strains  may  be  exerted  on  the  adjoining  parts  connected  with  it ;  as,  for  example,  is 
shown  in  the  bursting  of  dry  capsules.  The  swelling  and  desiccation  of  organised 
parts  may  therefore  cause  change  of  form  in  the  surrounding  parts,  1. 1.  in  other 
organised  parts.  This  power  of  swelling  is  of  still  greater  importance,  since  it  is 
this  process  that  renders  possible  the  interchange  of  sap  between  the  individual  cells 
as  well  as  between  whole  masses  of  tissue.  In  order  that  growth  by  intussusception 
may  take  place,  the  dissolved  food-materials  must  be  able  to  enter  by  imbibition  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  growing  structure,  and  the  chemical  processes  must  take 
place  (here  which  construct  from  the  dissolved  food-materials  solid  particles  to  be 
intercalated  between  those  already  in  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
organic  mass  alters  its  volume  and  form  (see  Book  III.  Sect.  1). 

'  See  Niigeli  u.  Schwendcnet,  E)as  Mikioskop,  p.  540  cl  irg. 
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A  second  general  property  of  the  organised  parts  of  plants  is  that  they  change 
their  form  when  the  external  conditions  remain  perfectly  unaltered,  internal  changes 
being  the  only  efScicnt  cause.  Almost  every  process  of  growth  is  associated  with 
change  of  form.  These  facts  may  be  more  briefly  described  by  ascribing  to 
organised  structures  endowed  with  the  power  of  growth  internal  forces  or  plastic 
tendencies,  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  term  is  only  used  to  express  a  still 
unresolved  aggregate  of  causes.  As  a  result  of  these  internal  forces,  organised 
structures  have  the  power  of  overcoming  resistance.  Thus,  for  example,  plasmodia 
which  are  constantly  altering  their  form  are  able,  notwithstanding  their  gelatinous 
and  very  soft  nature,  to  overcome  their  own  weight,  and  to  creep  up  solid  bodies. 
In  the  same  manner  the  growth  of  the  wood  takes  place  with  such  force  as  to  over- 
come the  very  considerable  pressure  of  the  surrounding  bark. 

But  although  the  internal  causes  of  these  plastic  tendencies  are  able  to  over- 
come certain  obstacles,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  certain  that  growth  is  also  influenced 
by  external  forces,  such  as  pressure,  traction,  stretching,  bending,  &c.,  which  are 
able  to  alter  the  form  of  solid  bodies.  The  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  will  be  collected  in  the  following  sections;  but  it  is  in  the  first  place 
necessary  to  define  certain  terms  which  nill  frequently  be  employed. 

Like  unorganised  solid  bodies,  those  which  are  organised  oppose  a  greater 
or  less  resistance  to  (he  external  forces  which  tend  to  alter  their  form;  and  ar« 
hence  divided  into  hard  and  soft  bodies.  A  hard  body  is  one  which  olTers  con- 
siderable resistance,  Uke  many  lignified  or  silicified  cell-walls;  a  soft  body  is  one 
which  offers  very  little  resistance,  like  protoplasm,  chlorophyll-granules,  or  swollen 
cell-walls  which  have  ceased  growing,  as  gum-tragacanth.  Structures  which  become 
disintegrated  under  pressure  and  traction  rather  than  undergo  any  considerable 
change  of  form  are  brittk,  like  grains  of  starch  or  crystalloids  of  aleurone.  If,  ori 
the  contrary,  they  are  capable  of  undergoing  considerable  changes  of  form,  whether 
this  take  place  by  pressure  or  traction,  they  are  extensible.  It  is  clear  \haX  fiexibility 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  extensibility,  since  the  side  of  the  bent  part  which 
becomes  concave  is  compressed,  the  convex  side  stretched.  All  these  properties  arc 
relative,  and  the  same  body  may  exhibit  different  phenomena  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  external  forces  which  act  upon  it.  Thus,  for  example,  under  a 
sudden  blow  the  apex  of  a  root  behaves  like  a  brittle  body,  and  breaks  easily,  while 
it  is  flexible  if  slowly  bent. 

If  the  form  of  an  extensible  body  has  been  changed  by  pressure,  traction,  or 
bending,  and  if,  when  then  left  to  itself,  it  retains  the  form  to  which  it  has  been 
forced,  it  is  called  ineiastic ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resumes  its  original  form,  it 
is  elastic.  If  the  changes  of  form  produced  by  external  causes  are  small,  they  are 
usually  completely  reversed  when  the  body  is  left  to  itself,  and  within  these  limits 
the  body  is  perfectly  elastic ;  but  if  the  change  of  form  exceeds  certain  limits 
dependent  on  Ihe  nature  of  the  body  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  force 
has  been  acting,  it  does  not  again  assume  exactly  its  previous  form.  The  greatest 
amount  of  change  which  yet  permits  a  complete  restoration  of  the  original  form 
determines  the  Limit  of  Elasticity  of  the  body ;  when  this  is  exceeded,  the  stretched 
substance  partially  retains  the  form  which  it  has  been  made  to  assume,  and  the  less 
complete  the  return  to  its  primitive  shape  the  more  imperfect  is  its  elasticity.     It 
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would  appear  as  if  all  bodies  were  imperfectly  elastic  to  any  long -continued  stretch- 
ing or  alteration  of  form,  and  as  if  there  were  no  limit  of  elasticity  in  the  case 
of  very  long-continued  but  weak  external  influence.  In  all  these  points  organised 
bodies,  especially  the  growing  parts  of  plants,  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  unor- 
ganised bodies.  It  must  however  be  retnembeTed  that  the  terms  explained  above 
have  reference  only  to  effects  visible  externally ;  the  internal  changes  which  bring 
about  the  same  external  effect  may  be  very  different  in  different  bodies.  Rigidity, 
i'.  e.  resistance  to  bending,  depends,  for  example,  evidently  on  very  different  internal 
conditions  in  the  case  of  a  woody  cylinder  and  of  a  succulent  stem  or  root  consist- 
ing mainly  of  parenchyma.  This  is  at  once  experimentally  proved  by  the  woody 
cylinder  becoming  less  flexible  and  even  brittle  from  loss  of  water,  while  the 
flexibility  of  succulent  parenchyma  is  thereby  increased.  This  is  readily  understood 
on  recollecting  that  the  flexibility  of  the  woody  cylinder  depends  on  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  wood-cells,  which  are  not  closed  cavities,  and  therefore  cannot  become  turgid, 
while  the  flexibility  of  parenchymatous  tissue  depends  on  the  change  of  form  of  the 
closed  tur^escent  cells,  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the  cell-walls  taking  only 
a  subordinate  part.  Changes  of  form  take  place  however  more  easily  the  less  the 
turgidity  of  the  cells;  a  parenchymatous  tissue  may  be  compared  to  an  aggre- 
gation of  bladders  each  of  which  is  full  of  water;  if  they  are  all  turgid  with  water, 
each  bladder  is  tense  and  rigid,  as  also  is  the  whole;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
contain  only  enough  water  to  fill  without  distending  them,  each  separate  bladder  is 
flaccid,  as  also  is  the  whole,  which  can  therefore  be  bent  in  any  direaion.  A  mass 
of  parenchyma  may  therefore  be  stiff  and  rigid  even  if  its  cell-walls  are  thin  and 
very  flexible,  if  only  they  are  firm  enough  not  to  give  way  from  the  pressure  of  the 
water  which  stretches  them,  or  to  allow  it  to  filter  through.  The  flexibility  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  moist  cell-wall  cannot  however  be  compared  directly  with  these  pro- 
perties in  a  perfecdy  dry  cell-wall  or  a  strip  of  metal,  as  Nsigeli  and  Schwendener 
{I.e.  p.  399)  have  already  shown,  'If  we  consider  first  of  all,'  they  say,  'a  frag- 
ment of  moist  cell-wall,  say  a  lamella  of  the  thallus  of  Caulerpa,  a  bast-6bre 
thickened  so  that  the  cell-cavity  has  disappeared,  a  spiral  vessel,  and  50  forth,  it  is 
proved  by  their  behaviour  to  polarised  light  that  stretchings,  bendings,  and  other 
similar  forces  do  not  perceptibly  change  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  crys- 
talline micellae,  but  that  only  the  distance  of  the  micellae  themselves  from  one 
another  is  increased  or  diminished.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  watec 
is  retained  in  the  moist  cell-walls  with  great  force ;  and  microscopic  examination 
has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out  by  bending  or  by  compression  of  the  part. 
No  other  hypothesis  is  therefore  possible,  except  that  the  amount  of  water  in  a  tense 
cell-wall  is  the  same  as  in  one  in  a  neutral  condition.  The  particles  of  water  are 
therefore  merely  displaced  by  externa!  forces,  but  are  not  forced  out ;  they  move, 
for  example,  with  the  bending  of  the  part  from  the  concave  to  the  convex  side,  but 
afterwards  fill  up  as  completely  as  before  the  micellar  interstices  of  the  substance ; 
and,  since  the  sum  of  their  tensions  is  but  slightly  altered,  also  occupy  nearly  the 
same  space.  If  the  same  reasoning  is  applied  to  tissues  without  intercellular  spaces 
and  filled  with  sap,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  cell-walls  are  not  susceptible 
of  change  of  volume  any  more  than  in  the  previous  case.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cells.    The  only  question   now  remaining  is 
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whether  the  changes  of  tension  which  are  caused  by  external  forces  modify  the 
permeability  of  the  cell-walls  at  least  in  places.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  when 
a  tissue  is  compressed — since  the  hydrostatic  pressure  (turgidity)  is  in  no  case 
decreased  by  it,  but  the  resistance  of  the  cell-wall  weakened ' — a  part  of  the  cell- 
fluid  must  obviously  be  forced  out,  until  the  hydrosUtic  pressure  has  again  reached 
an  equilibrium  with  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  cell-walls.  In  the  same 
manner  the  effect  of  traction  on  a  tissue  must  be  to  cause  an  influx  of  water 
into  it,  or,  if  this  is  prevented,  the  formation  of  an  empty  space*.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  changes  of  tension  which  occur  in  plants  have  no  perceptible 
influence  on  permeability,  the  tissues  simply  possess  the  properties  of  moist  cell- 
walls  ;  in  any  condition  of  tension  *  they  always  occupy  the  same  space  *.' 

In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  phenomena  now  to  be  described,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  changes  which  a  cell  filled  with  sap 
undergoes  in  reference  to  its  turgidity  when  it  is  compressed  or  stretched  or 
simply  bent  by  external  forces.  By  Turgidity  we  understand  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure which  the  water  absorbed  by  endosmose  exercises  equally  on  all  sides  on  the 
cell-wall,  and  which  reacts  on  the  contents  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
cell-wall;  so  that  in  a  turgid  cell,  while  the  cell-wall  is  stretched,  the  contents 
are  compressed.  A  clear  conception  of  this  state  of  mutual  tension  of  the  cell- 
wall  and  cell-contents  may  be  obtained  by  closing  a  short  wide  glass  tube  at  one 
end  with  a  linn  fresh  bladder  free  from  holes,  pouring  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar  or  gum,  and  finally  closing  also  the  other  end  with  a  thick  bladder.  This 
artificial  cell,  placed  in  water,  absorbs  it  by  endosmose  with  great  force ;  the  pieces 
of  bladder  which  were  previously  stiff  and  tense  arch  into  a  hemispherical  form 
and  offer  great  resistance  to  pressure.  If  a  hole  is  punctured  by  a  fine  needle  in 
the  bladder,  a  jet  of  fluid  several  feet  in  height  springs  from  it.  The  force  which 
drives  out  the  fluid  with  such  violence  is  the  elasticity  of  the  stretched  bladder; 
but  the  cause  which  brings  this  elasticity  into  play  is  the  endosmotic  attraction  for 
water  of  the  fluid  contained  In  the  cell. 

If  we  suppose  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  cell  enclosed  on  aU  sides  a  degree  of 
turgidity  sufficient  to  stretch  the  cell-wall  perceptibly,  but  leaving  it  still  capable 
of  further  tension  without  bursting,  and  if  this  cell-wall  is  supposed  to  be  extensible 
and  elastic — as  is  especially  the  nature  of  growing  and  non-lignified  cell-walls — the 
question  presents  itself: — What  changes  does  the  turgidity  of  the  cell  undergo  when 
it  is  stretched  or  compressed  by  external  forces  or  otherwise  altered  in  form?  This 
question  can  be  sufficiently  answered  for  our  purpose  by  the  simple  contrivance 
represented  in  Fig.  478.  A*  is  a  wide  and  thick  india-rubber  tube  to  which  the  glass 
tube  S,  closed  at  g,  acts  as  a  stopper.  After  filling  K  with  water,  the  glass-tube  R, 
open  below  at  0,  is  fixed  in  and  flrmly  fastened,  the  level  of  the  water  standing 

*  These  woids  are  not  clearly  intelligible,  Turgidity  or  the  tension  or  the  cell-wall  is  always 
increased,  as  we  shall  s«e  directly,  by  pressure  from  wttboat  on  a  turgid  cellj  its  resistance  to 
filtration  may  in  thb  manner  be  at  length  entirely  overcome. 

'  or  course  only  when  the  cell-wall  does  not  become  folded. 

'  By  tension  is  here  clearly  meant  bending,  slretchiog,  or  pressure  from  external  forces. 

*  The  discussion  given  on  p.  354  of  (he  work  quoted  with  respect  to  Ihe  altemlion  of  the 
micellar  structure  of  cell-walls  by  violent  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  is  of  no  importance  for  out 
present  purpose. 
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■omewhere  about  «  in  the  thin  drawn-ont  upper  end  of  ibe  ube.     In  order  to  give 

to  the  india-rubber  tube,  which  here  represents  the  ceU-wall,  a  sufficient  tcnson  from 

the  outset,  it  i>  convenient  to  make  the  thin  end  of  the  tube  R  from  20  to  30  cm. 

long,  and  to  raise  the  level  n  in  proponion.    Tbe  wide  pait  of  ^  is  fixed  in  a 

holder,  so  that  the  cell  hangs  down.     A  condition  of  equilibrium  is  thus  estabbahed 

between  tbe  elaaticity  of  the  india-rubber  tube  and  tbe  hydrostatic  pressure  which 

can  be  compared  with  tbe  turgiditf  of  the  vegetable  cell;  and  in  this  condition  tbe 

water-level  stands  at  n.    If  the  tube  S  is  now  polled  downwards,  the  elastic  tube 

is  lengthened  and  at  the  same  time  made  narrower,  but  the  amount  of  space  enclosed 

\>y  it  is  increased,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  falling  of  the 

water-level  n  in  the  narrow  glass  tube.    If  on  tbe  other 

hand  the  glass  tube  ^S  is  pushed  up  and  tbe  india-rubber 

tube  thus  compressed  without  any  bending  or  creasing 

taking  place  in  K,  the  space  enclosed  by  the  tube  AT  is 

diminished,  as  is  shown  by  the  rising  of  the  waler-level  «. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  tube  K  is  bent  in 

any  way,  or  when  it  is  compressed  on  any  side '. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  upper  glass  tube  R  were  closed 
at  »  so  as  to  prevent  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  water-level,  any 
change  which  previously  caused  a  rise  of  the  level  would 
now  occasion  an  increase  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
vice  versd.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  in  a  closed 
and  turgid  cell  any  pressure  acting  from  without  or  any 
curvature  increases  the  turgidity,  while  any  stretching  of 
the  cell  diminishes  it.  If  we  imagine  a  straight  succulent 
stem  or  a  growing  root  to  be  bent,  the  cells  on  the  con- 
vex side  will  be  stretched,  those  on  the  concave  side  com- 
pressed, and  the  turgidity  will  be  diminished  in  proportion 
in  the  former  and  increased  in  the  latter.  This  result  is 
very  clearly  confirmed  if  a  very  succulent  rapidly  growing 
intemode  of  the  Grape- Vine  is  slowly  but  firmly  bent  till 
it  describes  about  a  semicircle.  It  will  be  observed  that 
during  the  bending  a  number  of  small  drops  of  water 
escape  in  rows  from  the  epidermis  on  the  concave  com- 
Fi<;.trt-A|.|""ii»<"iii<">ri>iiix  pressed  and  shortened  side.  It  is  indifferent  whether  they 
(•°.^*bTHi«''>i  >i'i>'»ui«  o'  <«>'  escape  through  fissures  or  are  forced  out  through  the  cell- 
""T"'  walls;  in  either  case  they  show  that  the  cells  display  a 

higher  degree  of  tui^dity  on  the  concave  compressed  side  than  when  the  intemode 
was  straight. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  would  keep  clear  of  uncertiun 
speculations,  the  considerations  now  given  must  be  considered  as  by  no  means 
complete ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  to  conditions  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  parts  of  plants  when 
thty  are  subject  to  pressure,  traction,  bending,  and  so  forth,  from  external  forces. 

'  Sm  nlso  rfeffer,  Thysiol.  Unters.  1873.  p.  111. 
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But  if  these  internal  changes  are  for  the  time  left  out  of  account,  the  purely  external 
effect  of  the  forces  already  mentioned  is  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received'.  It  would  be  of  essential  service,  for  instance,  to  ascertain  at 
what  point  a  growing  inftmode,  root,  leaf,  &c.  possesses  the  greatest  estensibility, 
flexibility,  and  elasticity,  aAd  whether  this  point  coincides  or  not  with  that  of  the 
most  vigorous  growth,  and  how  perfect  is  the  elasticity  of  the  part ;  and  so  forth. 
We  shall  see  that  even  somewhat  crude  observations  in  this  direction  afford  results 
which  enable  us  to  remove  old  errors  and  avoid  new  ones. 

Compared  with  the  extensibility  of  mature  internodes  and  parts  of  internodes, 
that  of  rapidly  growing  pans  is  very  considerable,  but  their  elasticity,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  imperfect.  But  the  greater  the  development  of  the  wood  of  a  growing 
part,  the  greater  is  its  elasticity  and  the  less  its  extensibility.  In  young  non-lignified 
roots,  on  the  contrary,  the  resistance  to  bending  is  greater  in  (he  youngest  than  in 
the  older  parts,  especially  those  whose  growth  in  length  has  ioi^  been  completed. 
The  extremities  of  roots,  very  young  leaves,  and  the  ends  of  stems  still  enclosed 
in  the  bud,  are  generally  brittle  under  a  blow  or  pressure,  but  pliable  and  plastic  to 
long- continued  action  of  this  kind,  a  condition  that  gives  place  during  growth  to 
an  increasing  resistance  to  sudden  blows,  which  is  in  the  first  place  due  to  in- 
crease of  extensibility,  afterwards  to  increase  of  elasticity. 

In  rapidly  growing  stems,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  easily  over- 
stepped even  by  momentary  flexion;  and  they  always  retain  afterwards  a  slight 
though  distinct  curvature.  It  is  often  even  possible,  especially  with  roots  and  slender 
internodes,  to  give  them  any  desired  form  by  repeated  bending  with  the  fingers  in 
different  directions,  like  a  thread  of  wax  or  a  red-hot  iron  wire,  without  the  power 
of  growth  being  at  all  injured  by  the  process.  This  effect  is  attained  with  greater 
certainty  by  exerting  on  the  growing  structure  a  flexion  which  is  prolonged  although 
small  in  amount.  Thus  the  pedicels  of  many  flowers  are  bent  downwards  by  their 
weight,  and  retain  this  curvature  even  when  the  weight  is  removed,  until  a  new  con- 
dition of  growth  imparts  greater  elasticity  and  flrmness  to  the  tissues :  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation  they  then  grow  more  rapidly  on  the  lower  side,  become 
upright,  and  raise  up  the  still  greater  weight  of  the  fruit;  as  is  strikingly  seen 
in  Friiillaria  imperials,  Anemoru  prakmis,  and  many  other  plants  with  pendent 
flowers  and  erect  fruits.  In  other  cases  again  the  curvature,  which  was  at  first 
due  merely  to  external  causes,  becomes  permanent  and  fixed  in  the  tissue  itself 
by  the  processes  of  growth,  as  in  the  fruit-stalks  of  Solanum  Dulcamara. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  class  is  that  a  lateral  blow  below  a 
growing  internode  causes  it  to  assume  a  curvature  in  the  direction  assumed  by  the 
internode  at  the  moment  of  impact.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  upper  part  of 
a  shoot  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  a  curvature  imparted  to  it  similar  to  (hat  caused  by 
the  blow.  The  upper  part  acquires  in  consequence  a  pendent  position,  which  may 
however  be  ag^n  neutralised  by  subsequent  growth. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  exact  or  detailed  investigation  of  the  elasticity  of 
growing  shoots,  roots,  and  leaves;  and  the  enquiry  is,  as  I  have  Convinced  myself, 
attended  with  considerable  diflliculty.    Observations  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  study 

•  See  A.  P.  De  Candolle,  Physiologie  Vegiftale,  vol.  I.  p.  11, 
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some  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  to  be  described  in  this  chapter  can  however 
be  made  with  the  simplest  methods  and  apparatus. 

(a)  Exttutibilitj  ^growing  Inttrnojti.     The  upper  and  lower  end  of  an  intemode 

'    of  a  freshlf  cut  fragment  of  a  stem  were  marked  with  Indian  ink.    -The  shoot  was 

held  above  and  below  the  marks,  laid  on  a  micrometer  graduated  to  millimetres,  and 

stretched  as  strongly  as  possible  without  breaking'.     The  result  is  shown  in  the 

annexed  table:— 

I.  Gmicijuga  racemoja  396  mm.  6-8  p.c.  j'5  p.c. 

a,  Samlnicui  nigra  t6  iS'o  5-4 

The  next  older  intemode     65  j-i  i-i 

A  still  older  intemode  1 15  'S  'o 

3.  Aristolochia  S'lfho  tot'j  4*4  i-o 

The  next  older  internode  243  3-1  ■^ 

4.  Ariit^Bcbia  Sipbo  jj'5  io'4  I'j 

The  next  older  intemode  151*5  rS  '4 

%.  Ariitolocbia  Sipho  7i'5  6'3  3*S 

The  next  older  intemode  316  1-6  -8 

Imperfect  as  was  the  method  of  observation,  these  figures  nevertheless  show  (i)  that 
growing  intemodes  are  highly  extensible,  (1)  that  extensibility  decreases  with  age, 
(j)  that  elasticity  increases  with  age. 

(A)  Elailicily  infitxim  qf  grov;'mg  Intemattet.  Intemodes  of  fresh  turgescent  shoots 
were  cut  off,  and  bent  on  a  card  on  which  concentric  circles  were  drawn ;  the  axis 
of  the  intemode  was  made  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  one  of  the  circles; 
the  radius  of  this  circle  is  recorded  in  the  following  table  as  the  raJiiu  cf  carvaturt. 
The  intemode  was  then  left  to  itself,  and  its  permanent  curvature  determined  in  the 
same  manner.  The  branch  was  then  bent  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on,  as  shown 
by  the  table.  The  intemode  was  finally  laid  with  its  concave  side  on  the  measuring 
rod  and  pressed  straight  on  to  it. 


faleriana  affidnalis ;  Stalk  of 
young  inflorescence. 
Before  bending    . 
I.  Bent     .... 

3.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 
J.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (3) 
Straightened 

Cimicffuga  ractmoia.     Before 
bending        .... 
I.  Bent    .... 
3.  Bent  in  opposite  direct. 
Straightened 
Htraeleum   tiiirieum ;   stalk   of 
umbel.    Before  bending 

(.  Bent    .... 
.    3.  Bentin  opposite  direct. 


*  This  somewhat  primitive  method  of  stretching,  which  of  course  does  not  famish  > 
measure  of  the  extensibility  of  different  internodes,  was  employed  because  stretching  by  m 
weights  necciisilaies  rnstening  the  shoot,  which  is  attended  witb  great  ii 
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J.  Bent  as  in  (0 

4.  Bent  as  in  (1) 
Straightened 
Filij  viitfftra;  young  intemode. 
Before  bending    . 

i.'Bent    . 

a.  Bent  in  opposite  direct. 

J.  Bent  as  in  (0 

4.  Bent  as  in  {a) 
Straightened 
Fiiii  tiiai/era ;  older  intemode. 
Before  bending    , 

1.  Bent    . 

1,  Bent  in  opposite  direct, 

3.  Bent  as  in  (I)      . 

4.  Bent  as  in  (9)      . 
Straightened 
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These  examples,  selected  from  a  long  series  of  observations,  show: — (i)  that 
growing  intemodes  are  very  flexible,  (1)  that  after  bending  they  do  not  altogether 
recover  their  straigbtness,  or  that  the  elasticity  of  curvature  is  imperfect;  (j)  that 
repeated  bendlngs  constantly  in  opposite  directions  leave  progressively  smaller  curva- 
tures'; (4)  that  one  vigorous  bending,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  repeated  ones 
in  opposite  directions,  leave  the  intemode  flaccid,  or  deprive  it  of  its  rigidity  (of 
which  no  special  account  is  taken  in  the  table) ;  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  the  three  first 
examples,  that  an  intemode  bent  first  in  one  and  then  in  another  direction  lengthens 
slightly,  while  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  there  was  no  lengthening,  but  in  one  even 
a  perceptible  contraction. 

(f)  Cbangt  qf  length  ^  the  tmrave  and  c<mvtx  lidet  qf  a  bent  iatemoJe.  Here 
again,  as  in  paragraph  i,  the  bending  was  done  by  the  bands,  and  measured  by  the 
radius  of  curvature  on  a  card  on  which  concentric  circles  were  drawn.  The  original 
length,  as  well  as  those  of  the  udes  which  remain  concave  and  convex  after  the  object 
is  left  to  itself,  were  measured  by  means  of  a  carefiilly  applied  strip  of  card  divided 
into  millimetres.  In  order  to  get  a  great  difference  between  the  concave  and  convex 
sides,  very  thick  intemodes  were  selected,  and  their  thickness  measured  in  the 
middle. 


SSIpbhm  ptifaSatum 
i3'3nun.  thick. 

Before  bending        .        ,     iSjmiii. 

Bent       ....  14  cm.        96  cm,        i  mm. 

Bent  In  opposite  direct,  .  14  30  i 

Straightened    .        .        .     tSs 
Ligularia  macr^hjlla 
7-5  mm.  Uiick. 

Before  bending        ,        .199 

Bent       ....  6  17  3-5 

Bent  again       ...  S  .    "3  3*5 

Bent  in  oppo^te  direct.  .  ^  Z"  ■$ 

'  The  cnrvatore  is  less  the  greitet  the  radius  of  curvature. 
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These  observations  show,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  permanent  curvature 
of  aa  internode  is  connected  with  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  concave  and 
lengthening  of  the  convex  side. 

(_d)  As  to  the  Dtjlriiulha  ^  ExtemiWoy  in  growing  shoots,  the  observations  of 
de  Vries'  lead  to  this  result,  that  fn  growing  strongly  turgescent  shoots  a  maximum 
of  estensibility  and  of  flexibility  exists  immediately  below  the  terminal  bud.  From 
this  point  they  diminish  as  the  distance  from  it  increases,  and  therefore  also  with 
the  age  of  the  parts.  This  statement  holds  good  independently  of  the  age  of  the 
growing  shoots, 

{t)  Suddm  curvature  qf  gmwiag  sboeU  from  a  blov/  or  conctuiim.  If  upright  growing 
shoots'  are  suddenly  and  violently  struck  below  at  a  point  where  growth  has  ceased, 
the  curvature  thus  caused  advances  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  so  that  Immediately 
after  the  blow  has  been  given  to  the  lower  part  the  apex  of  the  shoot  is  strongly  bent, 
the  concavity  of  the  curvature  lying  on  the  side  from  which  the  blow  was  received. 
The  elasticity  of  the  bent  part  causes  the  apex  to  spring  back  immediately;  but  when, 
as  we*have  seen,  the  elasticity  Is  very  imperfect,  the  shoot  retains  a  part  of  its  curvature. 
As  soon  as  the  shoot  has  come  to  rest  after  some  oscillations,  it  may  be  observed  that 
below  the  apex,  where  the  shoot  is  most  flexible  to  an  ordinary  pas^ve  curvature,  a 
permanent  curvature  is  established,  the  apex  bending  over,  and  always  on  that  ude 
tea  n  which  the  blow  was  received.  In  many  cases  this  phenomenon  is  produced  by 
a  single  blow  from  a  stick,  as  t.g.  in  Fagofjnon,  Lytbrvm,  and  Sentcio,  flower-Stalks 
of  Digiialii,  Gmicifyga,  Acomium,  &c. ;  in  more  rigid  stems  which  are  less  flexible  and 
more  elastic  at  the  corresponding  part,  the  bending  over  of  the  apex  does  not  take 
place  tUl  after  three  or  four  or  even  irtnn  twenty  to  fiily  blows  have  been  given  to  the 
lower  woody  part ;  the  amount  of  curvature  also  varies  in  different  plants.  If  shoots 
are  cut  off  low  down  so  that  a  woody  piece  which  has  ceased  to  grow  can  be 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  the  shoot  made  to  oscillate  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  assumes,  when  it  comes  to  rest,  a  distinct  curvature  below  the  i^i  in  the  region 
of  greatest  flexibility.  The  plane  of  curvature  coincides  with  that  in  which  the 
oscillations  take  place,  and  the  apex  may  bend  to  either  side;  but  the  permanent 
curvature  will  always  be  concave  on  the  side  on  which  the  oscillations  were 
strongest.  If  finally  a  rooting  shoot  or  one  firmly  held  in  the  hand  receives 
repeated  lateral  blows  at  its  summit,  that  is,  above  the  most  flexible  part,  a  perma- 
nent curvature  b  produced  in  this  region,  but  it  is  in  this  case  convex  to  the  side 
from  which  the  blows  came. 

In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  described  the  position  of  the  permanent  curvature 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  strongest  curvature,  even  if  acquired  only  momentarily 
by  the  shoot.  The  appearance  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  shoot  were  taken  in 
the  hand  and  then  strongly  bent  once,  or  as  if  ft  were  repeatedly  bent  backwards 
and  forwards,  but  more  strongly  in  one  direction.  Mere  concussions  which  produce 
no  strong  flexion  of  the  shoot  cause  no  permanent  curvature ;  if  shoots  are 
enclosed  in  glass  tubes  and  violent  impulses  repeatedly  imparted  to  them  by  jerking 
the  tubes  upwards  or  swinging  them  from  side  to  side  no  change  is  visible  when 
the  shoots  are  removed  from  the  tube. 

If  the  part  of  a  shoot  susceptible  of  curvature  Is  marked  with  ink  in  equidistant 
divisions,  and  is  then  made  to  oscillate  by  blows  below  this  part,  the  convex  side 
of  the    permanent    curvature    is   found  to  have  become  longer,  the   concave  tide 


■  Ueber  die  Dehnbaikeit  wachsender  Sprosse,  Arb.  des  Bot.  InEt.  in  WiinboTg,  6d.  I,  1874. 

*  The  phenomenon  here  described  was  first  observed  and  studied  by  Hofmnster  (Jahrb.  fiir 
wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  II,  i860) ;  &aA  v.  few  important  correclioos  of  his  description  were  given  by 
Prillieux  (Aon.  des  Sci.  Nat.  tii.  5,  vol.  IX).  The  statements  here  made,  which  conlinn  the  previons 
observation!  in  all  essential  points,  while  differing  from  Ihent  in  a  few  others,  are  entirely  based  im 
my  own  observations. 
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shorter,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  pheDomena  described  in  paragraphs  b  and  c\ 
For  the  measurements  in  the  following  table  as  thick  shoots  as  possible  were  used, 
since  they  give  considerable  difTerences  in  length  between  the  convex  and  concave 
sides  even  when  the  curvature  b  slight.  The  measurements  were  made  with  strips 
of  card  graduated  in  millimetres,  and  which  I  applied  closely  to  the  concave  and 
coQves  sides. 

App»al&kt«  Lovtbei^QC  CofUncUaa 

SUpbium perfoliatum     .     tsa  mm.  18  cm.  j'4  p.c.  o'o  p.c. 

do.  do.  . 

Macltya  coriata  , 

Peijgatum  Fagopyrtan 
Heliantbui  lubiroiU] 
Faltriana  exailata 

Fitii  vinffera 

The  permanent  curvature  which  remains  after  violent  oscillations  of  a  aboot,  or 
the  Curvaturt  ^  Omeuisivn,  Is  the  result  of  a  lengthening  of  the  convex  and  a 
simultaneous  shortening  of  the  concave  side.  A  proof  is  thus  afforded  that  the 
whole  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the  very  imperfect  elasticity  and  the  great 
flexibility  of  the  region  that  is  capable  of  flexion*.  A  shoot  bent  in  this  way  shows 
the  same  changes  as  one  that  is  simply  bent  between  the  hands.  This  result 
would  not  be  at  all  altered  were  it  found.  In  harmony  with  what  was  said  in  para- 
graph b,  that  the  concave  side  was  also  sometimes  slightly  lengthened,  since  It  is 
stretched  by  the  recoil  of  the  oscillations;  and  this  elongation  is  not  always  entirely 
neutralised.  Prillieux  has  compared  this  curvature  to  that  of  a  lead-wire  fi«d  to 
an  elastic  support,  when  the  support  was  struck ;  he  was  unable  however  to  see 
the  reason  why  the  older  and  younger  parts  of  the  shoot  did  not  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  older  parts  this  depends  on  their  more  perfect  elasticity,  in  the 
younger  on  their  smaller  flexibility,  and  on  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not 
strongly  bent,  but  are  only  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  lower  and  more  Bexible  parts. 

The  subsequent  neutralisation  of  the  curvature  by  growth  must  depend  lirat  of 
all  on  the  increase  of  turgidjty  in  the  concave  and  its  diminution  in  the  convex 
side,  and  on  the  growth  being  consequently  promoted  in  the  former.  This  may 
be  assisted  also  by  the  secondary  effect  of  elasticity,  In  consequence  of  which  the 
stretched  epidermis  of  the  convex  side  shortens,  while  the  compressed  tissues  of 
the  concave  side  expand. 

SxcT.  14. — Causes  of  the  oondition  of  Tension  in  Plants.  The  elasticity 
of  the  organised  parts  of  plants  results  in  tension  chiefly  from  the  operation  of  three 
causes;  viz.  (i)  the  turgidity,  in  other  words  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  contents 
of  the  cell  on  die  cell-wall;  (a)  the  swelling  and  contraction  of  the  cell-walls  when 


'  According  to  Hofmdster  all  the  sides  of  the  ihoot  become  longtr.  He  calculated  the  length 
of  the  curve  which  he  took  for  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  and  Prillieux  measured  only  the  concave  side,  which 
he  round  to  be  always  shorter ;  the  contraction  of  the  whole  shoot,  i,  *.  of  its  neutral  axis,  cannot 
honever  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  concave  side.  The  tUckeaiag  which,  according  to  Hofmeister, 
.  should  take  place,  if  the  shoot  becomes  longer  on  all  aides,  I  consider  cannot  be  demonstrated,  in 
consequence  of  the  extremely  small  change  in  diameter  which  takes  place  in  such  cases. 

*  Compare  the  different  description  given  by  Hofineister  in  his  paper  On  the  Bendug  of  the 
Succulent  Parts  of  Plants,  in  the  Berichle  der  kdn.  tiichs.  Ges.  der  Wisi.,  1 859. 
3  K3 
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they  imbibe  or  lose  water ;  and  (3)  the  changes  in  volume  and  form  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  cells. 

1.  Turgidily.  The  force  by  which  water  is  drawn  by  endosmotic  attraction' 
to  the  cell  from  the  parts  that  surround  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  fill  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  cell-wall,  but  also  to  enlarge  it,  the  increasing  amount  of  sap  dis- 
tending the  cell-wall  until  its  elasticity  is  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  endos- 
motic absorption.  In  this  condition  the  cell-wall  is  stretched  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  the  cell  is  turgid.  If  the  cell  loses  a  portion  of  its  water  by  transpiration  or  by 
neighbouring  cells  withdrawing  it,  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  decreased  and  the 
volume  of  the  cell  diminished.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  produced  by  the  endosmotic 
action  of  the  cell-wall  acts  from  within  and  is  the  same  at  all  points  within  the 
small  cell-cavity;  but  this  does  not  prevent  different  points  of  the  ceU-wall  Stretch- 
ing and  contracting  in  different  degrees  as  the  turgidity  increases,  in  consequence  of 
local  variations  in  extensibility.  Hence  not  only  may  the  volume  but  also  the  form 
of  the  cell  be  changed  by  turgidity.  The  greater  the  tension  between  the  cell- 
wall  and  its  contents,  in  other  words  the  greater  its  turgidity,  the  greater  is  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  cell  to  external  forces  which  tend  to  alter  its  form  by 
pressure,  but  the  more  readily  does  it  burst  in  consequence.  If  the  cell  loses  so 
much  water  that  the  space  enclosed  by  the  flaccid  cell-wall  is  no  longer  filled,  it  may 
become  folded  inwards  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air  or  of  the  surrounding 
water,  and  in  this  case  the  cell  is  said  to  collapse;  if  the  cell-wall  is  thick,  Grm,  and 
inflexible,  a  tension  of  an  opposite  character  to  turgidity  takes  place  in  the  cell. 
.  Since  turgidity  is  nothing  but  the  mutual  tension  of  the  cell-wall  and  contents,  or 
a  state  of  equilibrium  between  endosmotic  absorption  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
cell-waU,  it  b  evident  that  only  closed  cells,  i.  e.  such  as  have  no  orifices,  can  be 
turgid  The  micellar  interstices  through  which  the  water  set  in  motion  by  endos- 
mose  forces  its  way  into  the  cells  are  essentially  different  from  pores;  the  former  are 
so  small  that  their  diameter  is  completely  under  the  control  of  molecular  forces, 
while  even  the  smallest  pore  withdraws  at  least  the  middle  portion  of  its  space 
from  the  influence  of  the  molecular  action  of  the  substance  that  bounds  it.  Micro- 
scopic openings,  like  the  pores  of  bordered  pits,  are  orifices  of  this  latter  kind,  and 
are  excessively  large  compared  with  the  micellar  interstices  through  which  endosmose 
acts.  Cells  with  pits  penetrating  the  cell-wall  cannot  therefore  be  turgid,  because 
any  tension  however  small  between  ceU-wall  and  contents  is  at  once  neutralised  by 
the  superfiuous  sap  becoming  pressed  out  through  the  orifices.  It  is  indeed  possible 
for  water  to  be  forced  out  in  this  way  even  through  closed  cell-walls,  but  only  when 
the  turgidity  is  very  great,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  cell-sap  on  the  per- 
fectly tense  cell-wall  is  sufficient  to  force  out  the  water  through  the  micellar  inter- 
stices '.    The  resistance  offered  by  the  cell-waU  to  this  may  be  called  resistance  to 

*  [It  appears  probable  that  the  organic  acids  which  are  prcseot  in  the  cell-sap  of  all  cells  which 
■re  or  can  be  lurKid  are  the  sut«tances  which  indnce  endosmosis  (see  de  Vries,  Ueb.  die  Bedeutung 
der  FSaniensaDren  fiir  den  Turgor  der  Zellen,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1S79).  De  Vries  is  of  opinion  (Bot. 
Zeitg.  1879,  Ueb.  die  inneren  Vorgange  bei  den  WachsthamskriimmungeD  mehrTelliger  Organe) 
that  growth  in  length  depends  upon  the  continuous  production  of  actively  osmotic  substances  in  the 
cell-sap  of  tbe  groving  cells.] 

'  Thai  the  water  which  filten   through   under  tuck  circumstances  actually  passes  through 
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6llration.  It  is  very  different  in  amount  in  cells  of  different  kinds,  and  on  it  the 
degree  of  turgidily  depends,  when  the  intensity  of  the  endosmotic  force  of  the  sap 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-wall  arc  constant. 

What  Follows  with  respect  to  the  turgidity  of  the  individual  cell  is  equally  true 
in  general  of  masses  of  tissue;  only  that  a  much  greater  variety  of  phenomena 
may  arise  in  this  case  according  to  circumstances.  If,  for  example,  a  number  of 
umilar  layers  of  tissue  are  united  into  a  system,  a  curvature  of  the  system  may 
take  place  when  one  layer  loses  water  by  evaporation  and  thus  becomes  shorter,  or 
when  it  absorbs  more  water  than  another  layer  and  thus  becomes  longer.  For 
instance,  the  primaiy  roots  of  seedlings  which  have  become  partially  flaccid  by 
evaporation  and  perceptibly  shorter,  quickly  bend  upwards  concavely  if  placed  with 
one  side  on  water;  if  placed  entirely  in  water  they  become  straight  and  longer. 
Curvatures  arise  in  the  same  manner  when  layers  of  different  tissues,  united  with 
one  another,  are  subjected  to  variations  of  turgidity.  Stems  of  the  Dandelion  for 
instance  split  lengthwise  and  placed  in  water  roll  up  in  a  spiral  manner,  the  outside 
being  concave,  because  the  medullary  parenchyma  absorbs  much  more  water,  and 
consequently,  from  the  extensibility  of  its  cell-walla,  expands  more  than  the  epidermis 
or  the  cortex,  which  absorb  .water  more  slowly,  and  whose  cell-walls  arc  besides  not 
so  extensible  •. 

As  a  single  cell,  with  increasing  turgidity,  opposes  greater  resistance  to  forces 
which  tend  to  change  its  form,  so  also  a  mass  of  tissue  becomes  more  rigid  when  all 
its  cells  are  more  strongly  turgid,  and  vice  versd.  If,  for  example,  a  cylinder  of  pith  is 
cut  out  Irom  a  growing  intemode,  it  is  flaccid  and  flexible;  but  if  it  is  placed  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  in  water,  it  not  only  becomes  considerably  longer,  but  also 
very  rigid  and  even  brittle  in  consequence  of  all  its  cells  becoming  rapidly  filled  with 
water.  This  effect  is  still  more  visible  when  the  pith  is  surrounded  by  other  less 
extensible  tissues,  as  m  an  uninjured  intemode.  If  this  intemode  has  become 
flaccid  from  transpiration,  and  it  is  placed  in  water,  the  pith  very  soon  begins  to 
become  turgid  and  to  expand;  but  since  it  ts  surrounded  by  other  tissues  of 
different  properties,  it  must  stretch  them  in  order  to  lengthen  itself;  this  is  only  pos- 
sible however  until  the  elasticity  of  these  layers  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  tendency  of 
the  pith  to  expand.  In  this  case  the  elongation  of  the  whole  caused  by  the  turgidity 
of  the  pith  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  pith  alone  would  be ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  now  a  violent  tension  between  the  pith  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  intemode  appears  very  rigid  or  but  slightly  flexible. 
The  whole  intemode  may  be  compared  to  a  cell  the  contents  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  pith,  its  cell-wall  by  the  surroimding  tissues.  If  the  pith  loses 
water  the  whole  becomes  smaller,  the  passively  stretched  tissues  contracting  elas- 
tically;  and  ^nce  the  tension  is  thus  decreased,  the  whole  becomes  more  flaccid; 
the  reverse  when  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

rniceUar  interstices  U  clear  fiom  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  soluble  substances  cootaintd  in  the 
water  is  altered  by  the  filtration. 

'  [De  Vries  has  shown  that  the  turgidity  of  eelU  may  be  diminished  by  placuig  them  in 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  (KNO„  Na  CI)  of  4-6  per  cent. ;  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  cells,  and 
they  consequently  become  smaller;  if  Ihey  are  then  placed  iu  distilled  water  Ihcy  regain  their 
original  size  (Ueb,  d.  mechaniscben  Ursachen  der  Zellstreckung,  1S77).] 
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3.  Imbibition  is  the  term  given,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  capacity '  of 
organised  structures  to  absorb  water  between  their  micellae  with  such  Torce  that 
they  are  thereby  driven  apart,  their  cohesion  being  partially  or  entirely  overcome,  and 
the  whole  thus  increasing  in  volume.  Loss  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  as  by 
evaporation,  causes  approximation  of  the  micelle  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
volume  of  the  whole.  Both  distension  and  contraction  take  place  with  such  force  as 
to  overcome  external  resistances  of  considerable  magnitude.  While  in  dosed  and 
thin-walled  cells  the  changes  in  form  and  volume  are  chiefly  caused  by  tui^dity, 
in  very  thick-walled  cells  on  the  contrary  with  a  small  cavity  (as  many  bast-fibres  and 
coUenchymatous  cells)  they  are  brought  about  mainly  by  imbibition  and  desiccation 
of  the  cell-wall,  and  especially  when  it  is  to  a  high  degree  capable  of  swelling,  in 
other  words  is  in  a  state  to  absorb  or  give  off  large  quantities  of  water.  In  cells 
with  open  pores,  where  there  can  be  no  hydrostatic  pressure  or  turgidity,  as  in 
wood-cells  and  vessels  with  bordered  pits,  imbibition  and  the  desiccation  of  the  per- 
forated cell-wall  are  the  only  means  of  changihg  the  size  and  form  of  the  cell. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  thick  cell-walls,  the  different  concentric  layers  of 
cellulose  have  different  degrees  of  capacity  ibr  imbibition  and  swelling  (see  Book  I. 
Sect.  4),  tensions  are  caused  between  these  layers  by  the  absorption  or  loss  of  water, 
which  may  even  end  in  the  layers  becoming  detached  from  one  another;  as,  for 
example,  occurs  in  transverse  sections  of  thick-walled  bast-cells  and  in  starch-grains. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  and  given  off  that  vanes  in  the 
different  layers  of  a  cell-wall,  but  also  the  direction  in  which  the  water  is  princi- 
pally absorbed  or  allowed  to  escape  between  the  micelte.  Tensions  are  thus 
caused  which  may  lead  to  the  production  of  torsions  and  oblique  fissures,  to  the 
rolling  or  unrolling  of  spiral  bands  of  the  cell-wall,  and  to  a  change  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  spirals'. 

All  these  changes,  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  the  tensions  of  layers 
that  have  become  convex  and  concave,  take  place  also  in  masses  of  tissue  and 
organs  the  cells  of  which  have  lost  their  contents  and  consequently  their  turgidity, 
while  their  cell-walls  have  become  capable  of  imbibition,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
hygroscopic.  The  layers  of  cell-walls  and  the  thin-walled  masses  of  tissue  which 
in  the  living  stale  contain  most  water,  contract  most  strongly  after  death  and  from 
desiccation;  with  change  of  form  they  become  concave,  or  are  ruptured  by  the 
contraction  of  the  intermediate  lignified  tissue.  Without  entering  at  present  into  a 
detailed  consideration  of  these  extremely  various  phenomena,  which,  though  often 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  do  not  influence  growth,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  on  them  depend  the  bursting  of  most  sporangia,  anthers, 
and  capsular  fruits,  the  remarkable  movements  of  the  awns  of  various  species  of 
Avena  and  Eroiium,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho  {Anasta/ica  httro- 
chunticti)  and  of  the  so-called  asthygrometer '.  Of  direct  importance  on  the  other 
hand,  as  respects  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth,  are  the  changes  in  volume  of  the 


'  See  Nigeli  n.  Schwendener.  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  417  tt  atg,  (1S77). 

'  Compare  Cramer,  in  Nageli  u.  Cramer's  Pflanien-i^ywologiache  UDlerenchengen,  1855,  Heft  3. 
p.  iS  It  uq. ;  and  Sacha,  EiperimcDtal-PbyEioIogie,  p.  419. 

'  Compare  Cmmer'E  statements  b  Wolff's  trealite,  Die  sogenaDote  Asthygrometer;  Ziliich, 
1867. 
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vood  and  bark  of  trees  vhich  accompany  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water 
they  contain,  and  the  very  powerful  tension  between  them  thus  caused  in  woody 
plants,  to  which  I  shall  again  recur  in  detail  The  attention  of  the  student  need 
now  only  be  called  to  one  point,  in'g.  that  when  wood  distends  on  imbibition  or 
contracts  on  desiccation,  this  is  caused  entirely  by  the  alteration  in  form  and 
volume  of  the  cell-walls,  since  turgidi^  cannot  take  place  in  wood  as  it  does  in  a 
tissue  consisting  of  closed  cells.  The  distension  and  contraction  of  wood  when  it 
absorbs  or  loses  water  are  very  different  in  different  directions,  strongest  in  the 
tangential,  weaker  in  the  radial,  weakest  of  all  in  the  longitudinal  direction '.  This 
is  (he  cause,  for  instance,  of  the  longitudinal  splits  in  woody  stems  when  they  become 
dry,  which  close  again  when  water  is  absorbed;  and  the  changes  of  dimension  due 
to  these  phenomena  take  place  with  extraordinary  force. 

3.  Growth  itself  must  cause  states  of  tension  in  the  layers  of  a  cell-wall  or  of 
the  tissue  of  which  an  organ  is  composed,  if  the  layers,  although  firmly  united  to 
one  another,  grow  unequally.  It  is  however  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
the  modifications  of  tension  due  to  growth  than  those  due  to  turgidity  and  imbi' 
bition,  as  the  former  cannot  be  altered  artificially  without  a  material  change  being 
caused  also  in  the  latter.  Since  the  growth  of  every  organised  structure,  such  aa 
a  cell-wall,  can  only  proceed  so  long  as  it  is  permeated  with  water,  and  since 
moreover  the  growth  of  the  entire  cell  requires  it  to  be  in  a  turgid  condition,  and 
this  condition  itself  has  an  influence  on  growth,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
how  far  each  of  these  phenomena  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  If  by  growth  we  under- 
stand, according  to  the  definition  already  given,  only  permanent  and  irreversible 
changes  of  organisation,  affecting  in  the  first  place  the  micellar  Btr^cture  of  the 
organism,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, that  growth  is  always  preceded  by  imbibition  and  turgidity,  and  that  it  is  the 


:s  of  Laves  given  below  illustiate  these  rektive  changes  ofdimeoaion.    (See 
Sschs,  Experimental-Physiologie,  p.  431-) 


Fir  0-076  1-41  618 

The  change  in  volume  ol  wood  was  investigated  by  Weisbacb  ((.  c.  p  431]. 


Haple 
do. 
Birdt 
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do.  130  S'l 

In  compirine  Ihe  change  in  voUrae  with  the  amonnt  of  water  absorbed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  (he  numbers  io  which  Ihe  latter  is  expressed  do  not  give  mercl)'  the  amount  of  water  imbilied 
by  the  cell-walls,  which  alone  causes  the  distension,  but  also  that  retained  in  the  cavities  by  capillary 
attraction.  It  may  therefore  happen  that  there  appears  a  smaller  increase  in  volume  when  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  absorbed. 
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modification  of  the  micellar  forces  caused  by  these  conditions  which  render  possible 
the  intercalation  of  new  solid  panicles  among  those  already  in  existence.  If,  for 
example,  a  cell-wall  is  stretched  by  turgidity,  the  distance  of  its  micellse  increased, 
and  possibly  a  different  arrangement  of  them  brought  about,  this  state  may  be  re- 
versed on  the  cessation  of  the  turgidity,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  ccU-wall.  But  if, 
during  the  condition  of  tension,  growth  takes  place  by  the  intercalation  of  new 
solid  micellse,  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  altered  and  in  general  diminished.  If 
now  the  turgidity  ceases  as  before,  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium  occurs  in  the  cell- 
wall  ;  a  permanent  change  has  been  effected  by  growth,  which  was  rendered  possible 
by  hydrostatic  pressure  and  imbibition. 

The  share  taken  by  growth  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues  amounts  to  this :  new 
solid  micellse  are  intercalated,  and  (he  tension  due  to  imbibition  and  turgidity  is 
thereby  partially  neutralised.  This  is  however  only  momentary;  for  after  the  inter- 
calation of  new  micella  the  turgidity  again  increases,  the  degree  of  imbibition  is 
modified,  new  tensions  are  again  caused,  which  on  their  part  are  partially  neutralised 
by  the  intercalation  of  fresh  solid  micelle.  It  is  probably  near  the  truth  to  suppose 
that  the  limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the  growing  cell-walls  is  constantly  nearly  reached 
by  turgidity  and  imbibition  as  well  as  by  the  secondary  tensions  produced  by  them, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  tension  is  constantly  being  diminished  by  the  inter- 
calation of  new  micelle.  Growth  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  constant  over- 
stepping of  the  limit  of  elasdcity  of  the  growing  cell-wall  which  is  constantly 
neutralised  by  the  intercalation  of  additional  solid  micellae. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  the  brief  description  now  given  we  do 
not  mean  to  state  a  theory  of  growth,  but  on\j  to  indicate  in  general  terms  the 
mechanical  effect  exercised  by  growth  on  the  tension  of  tissues,  and  conversely. 
It  would  be  easy  to  deduce  the  explanation  in  particular  cases.  If,  for  example, 
a  cell-wall  is  imagined  distended  by  turgescence  or  by  traction  exerted  by  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  the  intercalation  of  solid  particles  in  the  layers  of  cellulose  already 
present  may  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  causing  a  different iation  in  their 
extensibility,  elasticity,  and  power  of  imbibition,  and  thus  leading  to  mutual  tensions 
of  the  layers,  as  may  be  seen  almost  invariably  in  thin  transverse  sections  of  the 
cells  of  plants,  and  especially  in  the  outer  walls  of  those  of  the  epidermis.  But 
these  differences  in  the  mode  of  intercalation  in  the  dttierent  layers  of  the  same 
passively  distended  cell-wall  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances;  as,  for 
Instance,  on  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  layers  to  the  protoplasm,  on  whether 
they  are  in  contact  eiternally  with  the  air,  &c.  But  growth  by  intercalation  may 
also  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of  which  the  cell  forms  a  part,  or  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  eel  I -contents,  and  according  as  the  cells  are  passively 
distended  or  compressed  by  other  cells.  All  these  considerations  are  however  merely 
hypothetical,  and  simply  indicate  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  growth  by 
intercalation  and  the  tensions  caused  directly  by  imbibition  and  turgidity.  It  may 
in  any  case  be  regarded  as  certain  that  intercalation  is  only  possible  as  the  result 
of  imbibition  and  turgidity ;  but  that  these  properties,  as  well  as  extensibility  and 
elasticity,  must,  or  at  least  may  be,  in  their  turn  modified  by  it.  The  volume  of  the 
growing  part  increases;  and  since  this  takes  place  in  different  degrees  in  different 
layers  of  the  same  cell-wall,  and  In  different  layers  of  the  tLssue  of  the  same  organ, 
tensions  varying  in  degree  must  be  produced  between  these  different  layers. 

It  maf  not  be  superfluous  to  add  some  explanatory  observations  relative  to  what 
we  understand  by  Teniion. 
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Corresponding  to  every  tension  ts  an  opposite  tension.  If  a  tissue  which  has  a 
tendency  to  become  distended  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  its  connection  with 
surrounding  tissues,  both  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  one  negative,  the  other 
positive.  The  tissues  which  are  passively  distended  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
negathx  teniion,  those  which  are  compressed  or  hindered  in  their  distension  to  be  in 
a  state  of  faiitive  tmiion.  In  a  turgid  cell,  the  cell-wall  is  therefore  in  a  state  of 
negative,  tlie  contents  in  a  state  of  positive  tension. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  movement  or  change  of  form,  the  two  opposing  tensions 
must  be  equal ;  i.  e.  the  work  which  the  part  in  a  State  of  positive  tension  would  perform 
is  equal  to  the  work  which  would  be  performed  by  means  of  its  elasticity  by  the  part  in 
a  State  of  negative  tension  if  the  two  were  disconnected;  or  the  elastic  forces  set  in 
action  must  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  in  two  layers  with  opposite  tensions 
and  in  equilibrium  with  one  another.  If,  for  example,  a  steel  cylinder  tooomm.  long 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  an  india-rubber  tube  500  mm.  long  and  closed  below,  and 
if  the  tube  is  stretched  so  that  it  can  be  fastened  above  the  upper  end  of  the  steel 
cylinder,  we  have  a  system  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  india-rubber  negative,  the  steel 
positive;  and  since  the  system  is  at  rest,  the  opposing  tensions  must  be  equal;  i.e.  all 
the  particles  of  the  india-rubber  tend  to  contract  with  the  same  force  as  that  with 
which  those  of  the  steel,  which  are  now  compressed,  tend  to  separate  from  one  another. 

This  example  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the  tension 
can  by  no  means  be  measured  by  the  changes  in  dimension  which  the  layers  ex- 
perience at  the  moment  when  they  are  set  free  from  it.  Let  us,  for  example, 
suppose,  in  our  system  of  steel  and  india-rubber,  that  the  steel  cylinder  is  shortened 
o'l  mm.  out  of  1000  by  the  india-rubber,  while  the  india-rubber  tube  must  be 
stretched  500  mm.  out  of  1000  in  order  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  If  the  tube  is 
now  opened  above,  it  at  once  contracts  500  mm.  (supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  elastic), 
while  the  steel  cylinder  elongates  only  o-imm.;  the  change  of  dimension  is  therefore 
jooo  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  india-rubber  than  in  that  of  the  steel,  although 
the  actual  tension  of  the  two  was  the  same.  But  the  alteration  of  dimension 
indicates  only  the  amount  of  stretching  to  which  the  india-rubber,  and  of  compres- 
sion to  which  the  steel  was  subjected.  If  therefore  the  layers  of  the  tissue  of  an  inter- 
node  are  separated  from  one  another,  the  alterations  of  dimension  which  then  ensue 
depend  on  the  CKtensibility  and  compressibility  of  the  layers  as  well  as  on  the 
amount  of  tension.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  the  amount  of  tension  can 
be  inferred  from  the  changes  in  dimension  of  the  tissues  when  freed  from  a  state  of 
tension,  -viz.  when  their  extensibility  and  compressibility  are  the  same,  and  when 
perfect  elasticity  also  exists  in  both.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  growing 
intemodes;  the  extensibility  of  the  tissues  when  in  a  state  of  tension  is  constantly 
changing  in  consequence  of  growth.  In  a  young  intemode  the  epidermis  and  wood 
are  very  extensible;  if  they  are  separated  from  the  pith  this  latter  only  lengthens 
slightly,  because  it  was  only  slightly  compressed,  but  the  epidermis  and  the  wood 
contract  very  considerably  because  they  are  very  extensible  and  were  stretched  by 
the  pith.  On  the  other  hand  the  alterations  of  dimension  in  layers  of  an  older  though 
not  mature  intemode  will  be  the  reverse.  The  pith,  when  freed  from  the  tension, 
elongates  considerably,  but  the  wood  contracts  only  slightly,  because  its  extensibility 
is  now  but  small  and  it  was  but  slightly  stretched  by  the  pith ;  the  pith  on  the  contrary 
being  very  compressible,  was  prevented  from  lengthening  by  the  resistance  of  the  wood. 
The  intensity  of  the  tension  cannot  by  any  means  be  determined  in  either  case  from  the 
changes  of  dimension;  these  only  show  that  there  are  tensions,  and  indicate  also  what 
parts  are  extensible  and  compressible,  and  which  are  in  a  state  of  positive  and  negative 
tension'.    It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  when  the  separatiou  of  two  tissues  causes 

'  In  his  treatise  On  the  Tension  of  the  Tissue  of  the  Stem  and  il 
No.  109)  Kraus  has  emptojed  the  differences  of  length  between  the  entii 
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one  of  them  to  contract  or  expand,  while  the  length  of  the  other  apparently  does 
not  change,  both  layers  were  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  tension,  only  the  cme  which 
remained  unchanged  in  length  was  but  slightly  extensible  or  compressible,  while  the 
other  possessed  these  properties  in  a  higher  degree.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
intemode  consists  of  very  extensible  cortex  and  very  compresdble  pith,  both  will 
alter  very  considerably  in  length  when  separated;  and  yet  the  tension  is  not  neces- 
sarily as  great  as  in  another  intemode  where  the  cortex  is  less  extensible  and  the 
pith  less  compressible,  and  where  both  undergo  smaller  alterations  of  length  when 
separated.  Similarly  in  our  system  of  steel  and  india-rubber,  if  the  steel  is  supposed 
to  be  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber,  this  cylinder  would  he  very  strongly 
compressed  by  the  tube  of  india-rubber  which  in  its  turn  would  be  stretched  by 
it ;  and  when  the  system  was  broken  up  a  smaller  contraction  would  take  place  of 
the  tube  but  a  much  greater  elongation  of  the  cylinder  than  in  the  case  of  the' steel, 
even  if  the  tension  put  into  action  had  been  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  system  of 
steel  and  india-rubber. 

Sect.  15. — Phenomena  due  to  the  Tension  of  TiMues  in  the  growing 
parts  of  Flant«'.  A.  Tension  of  differmf  layers  of  a  cell-wall.  By  cutting  as  large 
pieces  as  possible  out  of  the  walls  of  living  cells  and  placing  them  in  water,  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  tensions  in  them ;  it  is  found  that  if  the 
cell-wall  consists  of  layers  of  which  the  outer  ones  have  a  less  and  the  inner  ones  a 
greater  capacity  of  imbibition,  the  piece  of  cell-wall  will  bend  so  that  the  outer  side 
becomes  concave,  the  inner  side  convex.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  water  of  imbibition 
is  withdrawn  from  the  piece  of  cell-wall  by  placing  it  in  a  solution  of  sugar  or  in 
alcohol  or  thick  glycerine,  the  bending  diminishes  or  even  changes  into  the  oppo- 
site direction,  the  inner  side  becoming  concave ;  this  direction  being  again  reversed 
by  again  placing  the  object  in  water.  Narrow  strips  which  may  be  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  out  of  pollen-grains  of  Cucurbila  or  Allhaa  or  the  cells  of 
the  intemodes  of  Nilella  are  well  adapted  for  this  experiment 

The  concave  curvature  outwards  evidently  depends  on  the  inner  layers  of  the 


layers  of  tissue  as  a  general  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension ;  bnt  this,  it  will  be  seen  from 
whRt  has  here  been  said,  is  inaccurate.  If,  for  exaniple,  the  wood  and  pith  of  an  old  intemode  are 
iiolated.  the  contiaction  of  the  former  is  ecarcely  perceptible,  while  the  biter  elongates  considerably; 
the  pith  of  the  intemode  was  therefore,  according  to  this  method,  in  a  slate  of  great  tension,  while 
the  wood  was  not ;  althongh  the  degtee  of  tension  of  the  two  was  really  (he  same,  differiag  only  io 
sign  (positive  and  negative).  On  p.  1 1 1  ('.  c),  Kraus  gives  a  correct  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
layers  of  tissue  of  growing  intenodes, 

'  The  pheaomena  here  described  were  first  observed,  although  somewhat  Euper6ci>llyi  hy 
Dutrochet  (M^m.  poor  servir  k  I'hisl.  des  v^g^t.  el  des  anim.  1S37,  vol.  II).  Hofmeister,  in  bis 
treatise  On  theBendug  of  Succulent  Farts  of  Plants  (Berichtederkc^.  siichs.  Uesells.derWissensch. 
1859),  made  some  important  corrections  of  the  theory.  On  the  Direction  o(  the  Parts  of  Plants 
caused  by  Gravitation,  see  ibid.  1S60;  on  the  Mecbinics  of  the  Movements  due  to  the  Stimulation  of 
Parts  of  Plants,  Flora,  1861,  No  31  «( itq.  A  connected  account  of  the  phenomena  was  given  in  my 
Eiperimental-Physiologie,  p.  465  tt  ttq.  Very  minute  investigations  were  published  by  Kraus  in 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1867,  No.  14  <f  uq,,  where  the  transverse  ten&ioa  of  wood  caused  by  the  increase  of  its 
diameter  was  also  for  the  first  time  described.  Nageli  and  Schwendeuer  also  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  theory  in  their  ■  Miknraltop,'  p.  396  rf  uj.  Still  these  phenomena  require  a  much 
more  exhanstive  examination  than  has  yet  been  given  them  ;  the  account  here  given  will  only  serve 
to  introduce  the  student  to  facts  which  are  easy  of  observBlion.  In  explaining  the  processes  in  the 
interior  I  differ  greatly  from  the  views  of  Hofmeister  (Lehre  von  der  Pflanieoielle,  p.  2J2  il  wj.). 
The  diflercDce  in  our  views  is  so  complete  that  it  would  be  uselesi  to  point  ont  particular  points  of 
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cell-wall  absorbing  more  water  in  the  direction  parallel  to  their  surface  than  the 
outer  layers,  and  thus  stretching  more  and  becoming  the  convex  side  of  the  system. 
When  water  is  withdrawn  the  opposite  result  must  ensue.  Let  us  suppose  the  cell 
to  be  closed  and  entire  and  not  at  all  or  scarcely  turgid,  1'.  e.  with  no  hydrostatic 
pressure  between  cell-wall  and  cell-contents ;  the  inner  ftice  of  the  cell-wall  will  then 
be  in  contact  with  the  cell-sap,  and  will  absorb  more  water  than  the  outside ;  a 
tension  will  therefore  be  produced,  the  inner  layers  of  the  cell-wall  having  a  tendency 
to  stretch,  and  being  partially  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  outer  layers.  This 
tension  of  its  layers  will  impart  to  the  cell-wall  a  certain  stiffness  and  rigidity  which 
is  quite  unconnected  with  turgidity.  But  since  in  the  normal  state,  and  especially 
when  they  are  growing,  cells  are  always  turgid,  the  whole  system  of  tissues  will  be 
distended  independently  of  this. 

If  narrow  strips  are  cut  out  of  large  succulent  cells,  or  very  thin  slices  of  tissue 
are  made  so  as  not  to  contain  any  perfect  cells,  a  concave  outward  curvature  is 
obtained  at  the  moment  of  making  the  section.  This  is  at  once  explained  by  recol- 
lecting that  the  outer  layer,  especially  when  cuticularised,  was  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension  before  the  section  was  made;  while  the  inner  layer,  which  was  in  an 
absorbent  condition,  was  swelled  up  from  contact  with  the  cell-sap.  At  the  moment 
of  division  this  inner  layer  retains  its  water  of  imbibition ;  but  the  outer  layer,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  greater  tension,  obeys  its  elasticity,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
contraction  becomes  the  concave,  the  inner  the  convex  surface  of  the  section.  It 
is  clear  however  that  these  phenomena  must  also  occur  when  water  is  removed  or 
absorbed.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  seems  to  me  possible  for  the  cell-walls  to 
take  any  part  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  a  part  which  however  must  always  be 
subordinate  in  the  closed  Uving  cell  to  the  influence  of  turgidity,  since  this  stretches 
both  the  inner  and  outer  layers,  and  every  change  in  the  degree  of  turgidity  must 
cause  contraction  or  distension  of  the  entire  cell-wall. 

It  is  a  question  not  without  importance  in  what  relation  the  imbibition  and 
swelling  of  the  cell-wall  stand  to  the  turgidity  of  the  whole  cell.  If  we  imagine  a 
single  turgid  cell,  and  suppose  that  from  any  cause  the  cell-wall  (whether  the  layers 
are  in  a  state  of  tension  or  not)  is  able  to  absorb  more  water  from  its  contents 
than  it  had  before,  the  question  arises  whether  the  turgidity  is  thus  increased  or 
diminished.  By  the  increased  amount  of  water  absorbed  from  the  contents  by  the 
cell-wall,  they  must  be  diminished,  as  also  must  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the 
cell-wall,  and  the  more  so  when  the  Mze  of  the  cell  is  increased  by  the  imbibition. 
But  since  the  cell-wall  may  also  increase  in  thickness,  the  pressure  on  the  contents 
may  be  supposed  to  increase  from  this  cause.  If  however  we  take  the  simplest  and 
least  favourable  case,  via.  that  the  size  of  the  cell  remains  unaltered  but  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  increases,  and  therefore  that  it  distends  inwardly,  this  will  nevertheless 
not  cause  any  increased  pressure  between  cell-wall  and  contents,  because  the  water 
which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  and  diminution  of  the 
cell-cavity  was  withdrawn  from  the  cavity.  The  swelling  of  the  cell-wall  can  at  the 
most  diminish  the  size  of  the  cell-cavity'  by  the  volume  occupied  by  the  water  with- 

niler  v  penetrates  into  an  organised  body,  and  increases  its  volume,  the 
:r  be  grnler  than  v,  but  at  the  most  ai  Urge.    The  evolution  of  heat 
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drawn  from  it.  No  increase  of  turgidity  can  therefore  take  place  in  this  case,  and 
stilt  less  when  the  cell  also  increases  in  size.  The  same  argument  of  course  applies 
also  to  a  multicellular  mass  of  tissue.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  water  with- 
drawn from  the  cell-contents  bj  the  cell-wall  is  replaced  by  means  of  endosmose, 
and  the  turgidity  thus  again  increased ;  in  this  case  in  proportion  as  water  is  absorbed 
by  the  cell-wall  the  turgidity  and  volume  of  the  whole  cell  must  also  increase. 

B,  Mutual  Tension  of  tht  layers  of  lissue  of  an  organ,  (i)  Tension  in  the  direction 
of  length;  i.  e.  parallel  to  tkt  axis  of  growth  of  the  organ.  In  the  intemodes  of 
upright  stems  some  idea  may  be  obtained,  if  not  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension,  at 
least  of  its  kind  (whether  negative  or  positive),  and  of  its  variation  in  the  different 
layers  of  tissue,  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  intemodes,  and  then  separating  the 
layers  of  tissue  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  comparing  their  length  with  that  of  the  entire 
internode.  It  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  entire  intemode  is  the  result  of 
the  mutual  tensions  of  its  layers,  some  being,  in  this  experiment,  shorter  and  some 
longer  than  the  entire  intemode;  and  it  results  from  what  has  already  been  said 
about  opposite  tensions  that  if  any  particular  layers  have  not  changed  in  length 
after  being  separated,  this  does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  distended  or  com- 
pressed when  forming  a  part  of  the  system,  but  only  that  they  opposed  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  tension  then  in  existence,  which  resistance  rendered  the  alteration 
of  their  length  imperceptibly  small.  But  the  opposite  is  also  possible ;  viz.  that  a 
layer  of  tissue  when  separated  will  show  no  perceptible  contraction  because  it  was  so 
extremely  extensible  and  inelastic  that  it  yielded  with  extremely  little  resistance  to 
the  traction  of  the  layers  which  were  in  a  state  of  positive  tension,  the  Umit  of  its 
elasticity  being  continually  overstepped. 

If  this  method  is  applied  to  rapidly  growing  intemodes,  it  is  generally  found 
that  isolated  strips  of  the  epidermis,  of  the  cortex,  or  of  the  wood  (xylem),  are  shorter 
than  the  enthe  intemode,  while  the  isolated  pith  is  considerably  longer;  the  former 
therefore  were  in  a  state  of  negative,  the  latter  was  in  one  of  positive  tension. 
All  the  isolated  layers  are  flaccid,  while  the  entire  internode  was  rigid  from  the 
mutual  tenuon. 

If  a  median  longitudinal  lamella  bounded  by  two  strips  of  epidermis  is  cut  out 
of  a  growing  intemode  with  its  xylem  still  unlignified,  and  if  its  tissues  are  then 
isolated  so  as  to  lie  side  by  side,  then,  indicating  the  epidermis  by  E,  the  cortical 
layer  by  C,  the  xylem  by  X,  the  pith  by  P,  the  respective  lengths  after  isolation  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

E<C<X<P>X>C>E. 
It  is  at  once  evident  from  this  that  every  layer  was  before  the  separation  in  a  stale 
of  negative  tension  towards  the  next  one  inside,  of  positive  tension  towards  the 
next  one  outside.    The  epidennis  alone  was  in  a  state  of  passive  tension ;  the  pith 
alone  was  passively  compressed,  or  rather  prevented  from  extending. 

The  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  dssues  are  altered  during  the  growth  of  an 
intemode,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  intemodes  of  various  ages;  the  exten- 
Hbili^  of  the  wood  decreases  rapidly,  that  of  the  epidermis  and  cortex  more  slowly, 

during  imbibilion  indicates  that  a  decrease  of  volame  is  taking  place,  and  therefore  that  although  v 
is  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  imbibition,  the  increase  of  volume  is  only  v  —  d. 
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as  may  be  inferred  from  the  decreasing  rapidity  with  which  these  tissues  contract  on 
their  isolation,  and  from  the  thickening  of  the  cell-walls'.  The  pith  from  intemodes 
of  different  ages  shows  on  isolation  at  first  an  increasing,  afterwards  a  decreasing 
amount  of  elongation.  If  the  tendency  of  the  pith  to  expand  remained  the  same 
at  all  ages,  it  would,  when  isolated,  elongate  more  in  older  than  in  younger  inter- 
podes,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  tissues  which  are  in  a 
state  of  passive  tension ;  but  when  the  growth  in  length  has  ceased,  or  soon  after, 
the  pith  loses  its  tendency  to  espand,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  on 
isolation  from  such  internodes  it  elongates  less,  and  finally  not  at  all',  although  the 
resistance  of  the  wood  has  greatly  increased ;  were  the  pith  now  as  elastic  as  before, 
it  would  expand  more  rapidly  when  freed  from  the  very  great  resistance  of  the 
wood. 

The  following  table  will  now  be  understood;  the  length  of  the  entire  intcmode 
being  always  placed  at  100,  and  the  amount  of  contraction  indicated  by  negative,  of 
expansion  by  positive  percentages. 

Number  of  th«  intcmode.       Change  of  length  of  the  isolated  tissue 
counting  from  the  j'oungesL      In  perceotftge  of  the  entire  intemode, 

Nicotiana  Tahaeum  I —  IV  ~5'9  ~^'5  +   ^'9 

V-VII  -31  -.-,  +   3-5 


VIII— IX 

-1-8 

US  nigra 

I 

—  a-6 

11 

—  a-o 

III 

-1-5 

do. 

I 

-06 

do.  I  -13  +  65 

n  -1-5  +101 

III  -06  +  3-3 

These  numbers,  taken  from  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,  may 
be  supplemented  by  some  others,  calculated  from  the  statements  of  Kraus'  (/.  c. 
Table  i).  

■  The  decrease  in  the  extenMbility  of  the  epidermis  was  determined  by  Kraus  (I.e.,  tables, 
p.  9),  by  atlaching  weights  to  strips  of  epidemiis. 

•  The  relation  between  the  tension  of  tissnes  and  the  state  of  growth  of  the  interoode  (t.». 
the  phase  of  its  greatest  period  of  growth)  requires  fresh  and  detailed  investigation.  Kraos'i 
Table  III  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1867)  shows  that  the  greatest  diflerence  of  length  between  cortex  and  pith 
does  not  always  occur  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  growth ;  and  that  even  after  growth  has  ceased, 
teoaioDs  may  still  coutiuue.  It  must  however  be  remarked  that  the  method  by  which  these  num- 
bers have  been  obtained  is  liable  to  considerable  suspicion. 

'  Kraus  has  only  given  the  absolute  numbers ;  but  a  correct  notion  can  be  obtained  only  by 
comparing  ihem  with  the  length  of  the  intemode. 
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Namter  of  the  inler- 
»od..  a.m.ti,«  tarn  tb.         Cl-.g.  of  ta^lb  of  llo  tal.ttd  tl™. 

Nialhna  Taiatim 

III- 

.IV 

-a-9 

CotUM. 

— 1'4 

+  3i 

V_ 

VI 

-1-9 

—  1-3 

-o'S 

+  rl 

VII- 

IX 

-!■} 

—  a'l 

—  O'O 

•f3'4 

X- 

-XII 

—  ^'4 

-0-6 

—  O'O 

-l-3'4 

XIII- 

-XV 

-I  05 

—  O'O 

-O'S  (?) 

-t'4'o 

Vilis  vini/tra 

I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

-3" 
-■•I 
—  S  (') 

-O'O 

-i'6 

-°'°  (!) 

—O'O 

-l-6'O 
•fS'o 

+>■> 

Sambiuiu  mgrit 

1 

31 

—  00 

■^o'o 

II 

• 

-1-6 

—  I'O 

■Hi'4 

III 

-16 

+  6'S 

IV 

-16 

■I- 0-3(0 

+  6t 

V 

— o-a 

-fo'.  (!) 

•fo'J 

WW 

VI 

-IV 

-4'3 

-0-6 

-o'5 

-f  O'l 

Hilianihut  tuber 

-1-7 

+  6i 

V- 

-VI 

-17 

—  O'O 

•fS'S 

VI- 

-VII 

-0-9 

-0'4 

■l-4'4 

VIII 

-o'5 

—  O'O 

-I-3'" 

IX- 

-XI 

■fo'9 

(') 

+  ro 

It  is  easy  to  establish  the  existence  of  similar  contractions  of  the  outer  tissues 
and  elongations  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  case  of  groning  leaf-stalks,  as  those  of 
Beta,  Rheum,  Pkilodettdron,  Ac 

If  a  growing  mtemode  or  a  leaf-stalk  is  split  by  two  longitudinal  sections  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  the  parts  will  bend  concavely  outwards,  evidently  in 
consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  pith  and  contraction  of  the  outer  tissue.  This 
phenomenon  is  seen  most  clearly  if  a  thin  longitudinal  slice  is  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  interaode,  laid  flat,  and  the  pith  then  halved  lengthwise ;  as  the  knife  advances 
the  two  halves  will  bend  concavely  outwards.  If,  instead  of  cutting  the  section  in 
two,  thin  strips  of  tissue  are  cut  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  first  one  including 
the  epidermis,  next  one  including  the  cortical  tissue,  and  finally  one  including  the 
wood,  they  will  ail  bend  concavely  outwards,  because  the  adjacent  layers  are  all  in  a 
state  of  negative  tension  on  the  outside,  of  positive  tension  on  the  inside,  and  when 
separated,  the  outer  side  always  becomes  shorter,  the  inner  side  longer. 

That  this  bending  is  caused  by  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  outside  and 
lengthening  of  the  inside  is  at  once  clear  from  the  measurements  already  given,  but 
may  also  be  observed  directly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  Longi- 
tudinal slices  of  considerable  thickness  were  cut  from  the  middle  of  growing  inter- 
nodes,  laid  flat,  and  the  pith  then  halved  by  a  longitudinal  cut ;  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  which  each  half  at  once  assumed  was  determined,  and  the  length  of  the 
convex  inner  and  the  concave  outer  side  measured  by  means  of  a  strip  of  card 
graduated  in  millimetres. 
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Shorten- 

Lengthen- 

Length  of 

Radios  o( 

ing  of  (he 

ing  of  the 

the  entire 

concave 

convex 

of  the 

internode. 

the  tegment. 

outer  (epidei- 
inis)Mde. 

iDner  (pith) 
Mde. 

Silpkium  perfolialum. 

Left  half 

69-5  ram. 

4  cm. 

2-8  p.c. 

9'3  P-c- 

3  mm. 

Right  half 

69-5 

4 

34 

9-3 

3 

Silpkium  per/otialum . 

Left  half 

190 

3—4 

2-8 

9'5 

3'5 

Right  half 

190 

3-4 

2-6 

IO-8 

45 

Mackya  cordala. 

HoUow 

*34'5 

5-6 

074 

71 

33 

As  we  have  already  seen  from  the  measurements  of  the  layers  when  entirely 
isolated,  it  was  also  evident  from  the  curvature  of  the  two  halves  of  the  longitudinal 
slice  that  the  contraction  of  the  epidennis  is  less  than  the  elongation  of  the  pith. 
Since  a  slice  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  entire  internode,  if  the  length  of  the 
slice  were  taken  as  =:iOO,  the  proportionate  contraction  of  the  outside  would  be 
greater,  the  lengthening  of  the  inside  less. 

A  rapid  rate  of  growth,  united  with  a  certain  amount  of  physical  differentiation 
of  the  different  layers  of  tissue,  such  as  occurs  in  erect  leafy  shoots,  stout  Ieaf-stalks> 
and  tendrils,  appears  generally  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  tensions  in 
tissues  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  they  are  not  found  in  stems  of  very 
slow  growth,  like  stout  rhizomes,  the  thick  stolons  of  Fucca  and  Dracana,  &c. 
That  the  existence  of  tension  has  more  to  dt  with  a  physical  differentiation  in  the 
elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  layers  than  with  a  morphological  one,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  very  considerable  tensions  are  found  even  between  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  hyphal  tissue  of  the  stipes  of  the  larger  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  which 
are  morphologically  similar.  Within  the  growing  apical  region  of  roots,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  we  have  a  combination  of  two  layers  of  tissue  sharply  differentiated 
morphologically,  viz.  an  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  surrounded  by  a  parenchymatotis 
cortex,  we  do  not  find  any  considerable  tension  when  the  part  is  split  by  two  longi- 
tudinal cuts  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  when  the  layers  are  completely  isolated. 
But  Mnce  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  cortex  of  the  root  grows  more  rapidly  and  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  axial  cylinder',  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  an  uninjured  grow- 
ing root  there  is  nevertheless  a  small  tension  between  them,  positive  in  the  case 
of  the  cortex,  negative  in  that  of  the  axial  bundle ;  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  this 
tension  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  perceptible  by  the  parts  bending  inwards  when 
cut  lengthwise ;  probably  because  the  axial  cylinder,  which  still  consists  of  pro- 
cambial  tissue,  is  so  extensible  that  it  yields  almost  without  resistance  to  the  traction 
of  the  cortex.  The  case  is  different  in  the  older  parts  of  the  root  behind  the 
growing  end  (which  does  not  exceed  10  mm.  in  length).  If  this  portion  is  ajJit,  the 
parts  generally  gape  concavely  outwards,  altboi^h  much  less  so  than  the  growing 
part  of  erect  stems.    T^e  curvature  is  however  considerable  in  the  afirial  roots 


'  The  halves  of  ro 


i  Bplil  lengthwise  continue  to  grow  for  d«ys,  utd  bend  concsvely  on  the  cut 
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of  Aroideje,  where  the  opposite  curvature  which  ukes  place  at  the  apex  is  also 
sometimes  well-marked. 

The  description  now  given  of  the  states  of  tension  in  the  case  of  stems  is 
also  applicable  to  all  expanded  internodes  and  leaf-stalks.  Within  the  bud  itself,  and 
especiallj  at  the  punclum  vegetali&nis,  there  appears  to  be  no  tension  of  the  tissues,  or 
only  one  as  slight  as  in  the  apices  of  roots.  It  is  only  when  the  epidennis  is  be- 
coming cuticularised  and  the  walls  of  the  bast-cells  are  beginning  to  thicken  thai 
the  tensions  become  perceptible. 

The  individual  parts  of  fully  mature  organs,  especially  leaves,  not  unfrequently 
retain  the  tensions  acquired  during  growth,  which  are  in  such  cases  often  particu- 
larly strong.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  contractile  organs  of  the  sensitive 
and  periodically  motile  leaves  of  Papilionaceje,  Mimoseae,  Oxalidese,  Sec,  to  which  we 
shall  recur.  While  in  these  cases  the  true  leaf-stalks  and  the  internodes  from  which 
they  spring  have  long  become  rigid,  and  no  longer  show  any  considerable  tension  of 
the  tissues,  an  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  parenchymatous  cortex  occurs  in 
the  contractile  organs,  if  they  are  separated  from  the  solid  axial  fibro-vascular 
bundles;  and  considerable  flexion  results  when  these  organs  are  split  lengthwise. 
The  opposite  to  this  occurs  in  the  nodes  of  the  stems  of  Grasses,  i.e.  in  the  annular 
thickenings  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-sheaths ;  no  perceptible  tension  is  observable  in 
these.  If  a  median  longitudinal  section  is  made  and  divided  into  its  inner  and 
outer  layers,  they  exhibit  none  of  the  curvatures  which  are  so  striking  in  portions  of 
young  internodes.  This  flaccidity  of  the  tissue,  or  at  least  the  insignificance  of  the 
tension,  must  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  two  causes;  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  parenphyma  in  the  node  (although  it  remains  in  a 
state  capable  of  growing,  and  under  certain  circumstances  begins  to  grow  again), 
and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  extensibility  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  do 
not  become  lignified  within  the  node,  or  not  till  a  late  period  when  the  cells  of  the 
same  bundles,  where  they  lie  in  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  intemode,  have  long  become 
Ugnified  and  rigid.  While,  therefore,  the  parenchyma  of  the  node  continues  to 
grow,  it  stretches  the  unresisting  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  when  its  growth  ceases 
no  perceptible  tension  remains.  In  the  contractile  organs  of  sensitive  and  periodi- 
cally motile  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  becomes  elastic 
and  resistant  before  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  has  ceased;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  a  tension  remains  which  is  further  increased  by  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  the  parenchyma  for  becoming  turgid. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  causes  which  render  the  tension 
at  first  (when  in  the  bud)  imperceptible  in  the  internodes  of  erect  rapidly-growing 
stems,  and  make  it  subsequently  increase  and  finally  altogether  disappear  when  the 
internodes  are  fully  mature,  we  find  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  probable 
conjectures  rather  than  with  fully  demonstrated  propositions. 

The  origin  of  tension  between  the  layers  must  in  any  case  be  referred  mainly 
to  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls  of  such  a  nature  that  [he  intercalation  of 
fresh  material  takes  place  less  rapidly  in  those  of  one  layer  than  in  those  of  another; 
and  it  is  especially  manifest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cell-walls  subsequently  undei^o 
thickening.  From  the  first  of  these  causes  the  layers  which  lengthen  more  slowly  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  by  those  that  grow  more  rapidly;  while  the  second 
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cause  diminishes  their  extensibility  to  an  increasing  extent,  especially  when,  as  In 
the  xylem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  cell-walls  become  lignified,  which  renders 
them  capable  of  resisting  extension.  The  more  quickly,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thin 
cell-walls  in  the  pith  and  parenchyma  generally  increase  in  size  (especially  in  length) 
by  superficial  growth,  the  stronger  becomes  the  tension  of  the  passively  stretched 
layers  of  tissue.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar  power  of  the  medullary 
cells  to  absorb  water  from  the  older  parts  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  and  thus 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  the  highest  turgidity.  This  distends  the  piih 
independently  of  the  superficial  growth  of  its  cell-walls,  and  besides  influencing  the 
more  slowly  growing  layers  of  tissue,  also  contributes  to  increase  the  superficial 
growth  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  pith.  If  the  woody  bundles  then  become  lignified  as 
the  tissues  become  more  developed  internally,  and  the  resistance  of  the  epidermis, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  cuticularised,  becomes  too  great,  these  tissues 
oppose  an  insuperable  resistance  to  the  further  distension  of  the  pith  by  growth  and 
turgidity,  and  no  further  elongation  of  the  intemode  is  possible.  The  tendency  of 
the  pith  to  expand  ceases;  its  cells  lose  their  turgidity,  they  give  off  their  water 
to  adjacent  tissues,  and  become  filled  with  air. 

According  to  this  view,  which  has  been  fully  established  in  the  main,  the  actual 
motive  power  of  growth  in  intemodes  emerging  from  the  bud-condition  is  the  pith, 
and  the  thin-walled  parenchyma  generally.  It  is  only  the  force  thus  exercised  that 
causes  the  other  tissues  to  increase  in  length  as  long  as  they  are  sufiicienlly 
extensible.  The  extraordinary  absorbent  power  possessed  by  the  pith  enables  it 
when  growing  to  withdraw  the  water  from  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue,  and 
thus  prevents  the  cells  from  becoming  more  strongly  turgid,  neutralising  by  this 
means  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  as  has  already  been  shown  (Fig.  478),  that  the  turgidity  of  the 
■  cells  of  the  stretched  layers  is  even  diminished,  while  that  of  the  compressed  cells 
(in  the  pith)  is  increased  by  the  tension;  and  we  consequently  have  here  another 
cause  of  differences  in  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  Finally,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  internodes,  at  least  of  land-plants,  are  exposed  to 
transpiration  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  bud ;  but  this  cause  of  diminished 
turgidity  will  affect  chiefly  the  epidermal  cells  and  the  subjacent  layers,  least  of 
all  the  pith. 

The  great  importance  which  is  here  attached  to  turgidity  as  a  cause  of  growth 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  internodes  is  at  once  stopped  by  its 
decrease,  i.  1.  by  the  withering  of  the  shoot ;  while  it  is  promoted  by  its  increase, 
i'.  t.  the  growth  of  the  shoot  in  water  or  damp  air. 

The  first  and  most  efficient  cause  of  the  tension  of  tissues  in  a  growing  inter- 
node  is  therefore  the  different  capacity  for  turgidity  of  the  different  tissues ;  this 
depending  partly  on  the  nature  of  their  fluids,  partly  on  the  structure  of  their  cell- 
walls,  and  partly  on  their  relative  position  in  the  intemode.  A  more  secondary  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  caused  by  imbibition ;  since  it  may 
be  assumed  that  even  when  the  turgidity  of  the  cell  is  slight,  the  cell-wall  still  obtains 
sufficient  water  to  satisfy  its  capacity  for  imbibition.  If  it  were  directly  dependent  on 
this,  all  the  layers  of  tissue  would  grow  equally  rapidly,  even  when  the  turgidity  was 
small,  or  had  entirely  disappeared.  I  rather  hold  the  State  of  the  case  to  be  that 
3F 
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when  the  cell-wa]l  is  pasuvel]'  disteaded  bj  tn^di^  or  by  dw  tension  of  dK  sur- 
rounding layers  of  tissue,  it  is  only  enabled  to  deposit  fresh  substance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  surfue  when  perfectly  KUnnUed ;  this  does  not  however  imply  that  other 
causes  do  not  cooperate  in  promoting  the  intercalation. 

The  importance  of  turgidity  as  a  cause  of  growth  may  be  very  strikingly  illus- 
trated  in  the  case  of  isolated  cylinders  of  pith,  as  we  shall  show  presenUy. 

When,  in  consequence  of  tb«r  separation,  the  tissues  which  were  in  a  state 
of  passive  tension  become  suddenly  shorter,  and  the  pith  which  was  in  a  state  of 
positive  tension  suddenly  longer,  this  process  must  be  connected  with  a  corresponding 
change  In  the  form  of  the  cells ' ;  the  cells  which  contract  must  at  the  same  time 
become  wider  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  pidi  which  lengthen  must  on  die  con- 
trary become  narrower.  It  is  imposuble  however  to  measure  directly  these  changes 
of  diameter,  which  are  so  small  that  ordinary  methods  are  inapplicaUe. 

It  Is,  however,  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  that  the  passive 
lengthening  of  the  epidermal  cells,  ftc.  in  a  growing  intemode  makes  tbem  narrower; 
the  )Oung  epidermis  must  therefore  be  too  narrow,  besides  being  too  short  for  the 
inner  masses  of  tissue.  Similarly  the  pith,  being  prevented  from  elongating  in  the 
growing  intemode  by  the  surrounding  layers,  must  in  consequence  have  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  transversely;  besides  being  too  long  for  the  elongated  tissues,  it  will 
also  be  too  thick  for  them,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  force  them  apart  It 
follows  therefore  from  the  longitudinal  tension  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
layers  of  tissue  of  a  growing  organ,  that  a  transverse  tenuon  must  also  exist  in  it 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  outer  layers  are  in  a  state  of  passive  tension,  while  the 
medullary  cells  which  are  prevented  from  lengthening  have  a  tendency  to  dilate 
transversely. 

If  thick  transverse  sections'  from  growing  stems  are  cut  radially,  they  gape 
open,  evidently  because  the  epidermis  contracts  in  the  peripheral  direction,  having 
been  previously  of  too  small  circumrerence  for  the  inner  tissue,  in  other  words,  in 
a  state  of  passive  tension.  The  tendency  of  the  medullary  cells  which  are  pre- 
vented from  lengthening  to  become  broader  transversely  does  not  appear,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  always  hindered  by  the  surrounding  wood  and  cortical  tissue,  but 
ollen  to  be  even  promoted  by  them ;  so  that  these  layers  of  tissue  which  surround 
the  pith  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  peripheral  direction  than  does  the  pith  itself,  and 
therefore  exercise  a  radia!  traction  upon  it.  A  striking  proof  of  this  phenomenon  is 
afforded  by  the  frequent  formation  of  cavities  in  stems  and  leaf-stalks  at  the  time 
and  place  where  the  growth  in  length  is  most  rapid.  The  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  pith  is  not  sufiScient  to  fill  up  the  ^>ace  which  is  enclosed  by  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  which  increases  in  size ;  its  cells  separate  in  the  loi^tudinal  direction, 
and  the  woody  cylinder  remains  clothed  on  the  inside  by  a  layer  of  pith,  the  longi- 
tudinal tension  of  which  still  continues.     The  existence  of  an  outward  traction  npon 

'  Any  considerabte  chuige  in  the  volume  of  the  medullaiy  cells  when  isolated  moit  not  indeed 
be  expected,  when  it  is  ircollcded  tlut  Dcither  the  water  contained  in  the  cells  ooi  tite  cdl-w*lls 
pErmcated  with  water  alter  their  volume  under  the  forces  exerted  in  this  case.  An  alteration  in  th« 
volume  of  Ihc  entire  |>ilh  could  at  most  arise  from  a  change  b  the  siie  of  the  interccUulu'  spaces  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  form  of  the  cells. 

■  SaAi,  ExperimeDtal-Phi'siologie,  p.  471. 
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ihe  pith  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  intemodes  with  solid  cylinders  of 
pith  which  are  growing  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  rapidly  in  diameter  {e.g. 
Nicoliana,  Silphium  per/olialum),  by  dividing  a  fresh  transverse  section  (laid  on 
glass)  through  the  centre.  The  two  cut  surfaces  of  the  pith  now  become  curved 
outwardly  and  separate  from  one  another,  while  the  cortical  parts  of  the  segment 
still  touch.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  outward  traction  of  the  pith,  and  of  the 
tendency  of  the  cortical  envelope  to  dilate  peripherally. 

These  statements  rest  however  at  present  on  but  a  small  number  of  observa- 
tions, and  better  results  may  be  expected  from  their  repetition.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  assumed  that  in  young  intemodes,  b^ore  the  fibro-vascular  system  has  begun  to 
become  lignified,  the  pith  exerts  an  outward  pressure.  This  is  accompanied  later, 
when  the  tangential  growth  of  the  wood  and  cortex  is  more  rapid,  by  an  outward 
traction,  which  at  length  becomes  so  strong  as  to  exceed  the  tendency  of  the  pith 
to  dilate  transversely.  The  pith  is  therefore  now  actually  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension  transversely  (and  at  the  same  time  compressed  longitudinally),  until  at  length 
the  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  pith  become  detached  from  one  another,  and  a  hollow 
is  formed,  if  the  whole  does  not  lose  its  sap  and  become  dried  up,  as  for  example 
in  the  Elder.  Kraus  observed  *  that  the  medullary  cells  of  an  intemode  are  longer 
when  it  is  growing  than  when  mature ;  but  this  is  to  be  attributed,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  said,  to  the  loss  by  the  cells  of  the  pith  -if  their  power  of 
elongating  when  isolated.  In  the  intemode  they  are  certainly  not  at  first  longer, 
and  are  afterwards  actually  shorter ;  the  difference  is  only  observable  on  isolation, 
and  indicates  that  these  cells  at  length  lose  the  property  of  changing  their  form  when 
isolated,  or  in  other  words  become  rigid. 

The  views  here  brought  forward  respecting  the  tension  of  the  tissues  of  growing 
intemodes  and  leaf-stalks  are,  I  think,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  sudden  and 
very  considerable  lengthening  of  the  pith  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the 
surrounding  layers  of  tissue  is  followed  by  a  slow  lengthening  which  lasts  for  some 
days,  while,  on  the  contrary,  die  cortex  and  epidermis,  which  are  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension,  scarcely  experience  afterwards  any  perceptible  contraction  (but,  according  to 
Kraus,  do  not  become  longer  even  when  placed  in  water).  This  subsequent  length- 
ening of  the  isolated  pith  takes  place  with  extreme  force  when  it  absorbs  water, 
as  Kraus  has  already  shown ;  but  the  lengthening  also  continues  in  dry  air  when 
the  pith  even  loses  small  quantities  of  its  water,  a  point  which  bad  been  previously 
overlooked. 

The  isolated  cylinder  of  pith  of  a  growing  intemode  is  very  flaccid,  flexible,  and 
extensible;  but  if  placed  in  water  it  soon  becomes  tense,  rigid,  and  elastic,  longer 
and  apparently  also  thicker.  The  lengthening  may  amount  in  a  few  hours  to  as 
much  as  40  p.  c,  or  even  more.  These  phenomena  are  explained  if  we  suppose 
the  contents  of  the  medullary  cells  to  be  very  strongly  endosmotic ',  by  which  they 
become  in  a  high  degree  turgid,  and  thus  not  only  increase  considerably  in  size, 

■  Bot.  Zeitg.  1867,  p.  III. 

'  Notwithnaodiog  this  powerfnl  endosmose,  the  amoBnt  of  solid  substance  dissoh'cd  in  the 
cell-ssp  of  tbe  pareQchyma  is  reiy  small,  as  is  lihown  bf  the  bet  that  in  cylinders  of  pith  of  (his 
kind  I  found  the  dry  weight  only  from  1  lo  £  p.  c,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  tielonged  to  the 
cell- walls  and  protoplnsm. 
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but  also  become  more  rigid.  The  considerable  increase  in  size  presupposes,  how- 
ever, from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  great  extensibQity  in  the  cell- 
walls.  Isolated  prisms  of  pitb  exposed  to  the  ^r  become  shorter  even  than  the 
length  they  possessed  in  the  intemode';  the  cell-walls  which  were  previously  in 
ft  state  of  tension  evidently  contract  elastically,  as  the  turgidity  diminishes  from  loss 
of  water. 

But  if  care  is  taken  that  isolated  cylinders  of  pith  do  not  absorb  any  water, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  can  only  lose  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  tube  containing  about  i  litre  of  dry  air,  they  nevertheless  contmue  to 
lengthen  perceptibly  for  some  days,  although  not  so  considerably  as  when  they 
absorb  water;  and  this  lengthening  affects  chiefly  the  older  parts,  while  the 
youngest  parts  sometimes  contract.  The  whole  cylinder  becomes  dry  and  rigid 
on  the  surface.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  observations  the  following  may  be  chosen 
to  elucidate  this  point. 

A  prism  of  pith  from  a  part  of  a  shoot  of  Senecio  umhrosus  335*5  mm.  long, 
lengthened  about  5*7  p.  c.  on  isolation,  and  weighed  53  grammes.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts  by  marks  of  indian  ink;  their  lengths  being : — i.  {the  oldest)  100  mm., 
ii.  loomm.,  iii.  (the  youngest  piece)  49mm.  The  prism  of  pith  was  now  fixed  in 
a  dry  glass  tube,  which  was  then  corked  at  botli  ends.  After  fourteen  hours  the 
parts  had  lengthened  as  follows: — part  i.  about  4-5  mm.,  part  ii.  about  65  mm.,  part 
iii.  about  a  mm.  or  4*1  p.  c,  while  the  pith  had  lost  0*15  grm.  of  water.  After  re- 
maining for  twenty-six  hours  more  in  the  glass  tube  the  following  further  changes 
had  taken  place  ;  part  i.  had  again  lengthened  about  z'5  mm,,  part  ii.  a,bout  05  mm., 
while  the  lenglh  of  part  iii.  had  diminished  about  0-5  mm.  No  further  loss  of 
water  had  taken  place,  because  the  glass  tube  had  become  covered  with  moisture. 
The  piih  was  now  placed  in  water,  and  afler  six  hours  the  following  increase  of 
length  had  taken  place: — in  part  i.  about  18mm.  or  16-8 p. c,  in  part  ii.  about 
23 mm.  or  zi'6p.c.,  in  part  iii.  about  iimm.  or  ii'6p.c  (as  compared  with  the 
length  before  placing  in  water).  The  pith  had  also  become  considerably  thicker, 
having  absorbed  6  grammes  of  water.  The  estimation  of  the  dry  weight  showed  that 
the  pith  contained  only  o-za  grm.  of  solid  substance ;  this  was  combined,  when  the 
pith  was  isolated,  with  5*08 grm.  of  water;  it  subsequently  lost  o'i5grm.,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  experiment  had  again  absorbed  6  grm.  At  first  therefore  the  pith  con- 
tained 423  p.  c,  at  last  only  r^l  p.  c.  of  solid  substance.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  show  that  the  pith  of  the  youngest  intemodes  loses  its  water  most  easily  by 
evaporation,  as  is  shown  by  its  decrease  in  length.  Kraus  was  led  by  other  ex- 
periments to  the  same  conclusions;  and  he  also  showed— not  in  contradicdon,  as 
he  thought,  but  in  harmony  with  these  results  {I.e.  p,  133) — that  the  older  pith  of 
growing  internodes  attracts  water  more  powerfully  and  expands  more  than  the 
younger. 

If  the  question  is  now  asked  how  the  lengthening  of  the  pith  can  take  place  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  water  (though  this  may  be  small),  it  must  first  of  all  be  noted  that 
its  surface  becomes  remarkably  dry  under  the  circumstances  described.  It  is  scarcely 
pos^ble  to  attribute  this  significant  desiccation  of  the  surface  to  the  small  loss  of 


'  Kraus,  /.  c.  Tables,  p,  39. 
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vsUer  indicated  bjr  the  weight;  it  is  probably  rather  caused  by  the  inner  cells  of  [he 
pith  withdrawing  water  from  the  outer  cells,  and  thus  lengthening;  but  the  outer 
cells  would  become  shorter  if  they  were  not  stretched  by  the  inner  ones.  That  this 
is  actually  the  case  is  shown  by  the  rigidity  of  the  pith  under  these  circumstances, 
caused  by  the  tension  that  subsists  between  the  dry  outer  layer  and  the  moister 
inner  mass.  If  the  prism  of  pith  is  divided  lengthwise,  the  parU  curve  outwards ; 
and  sometimes  the  outer  surface  becomes  even  strongly  concave.  If  the  inner  cells 
of  the  pith  are  able  to  withdraw  water  from  the  outer  ones,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  outer  cells  are  also  able  lo  withdraw  it  from  the  surrounding  wood  and  especially 
from  the  peripheral  tissues,  preventing  these  from  becoming  strongly  turgid ;  their 
growth  being  thus  retarded  in  favour  of  that  of  the  pith,  by  which  they  are  now 
placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  medullary  cetis  which 
contain  a  minimum  quantity  of  dissolved  substances  nevertheless  absorb  water  suffi- 
ciently powerfully  to  abstract  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues  which  must  evidently 
contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  dissolved  substances. 

It  is  now  clear  from  the  observations  which  have  been  described,  why  portions 
of  shoots  cut  lengthwise  in  half  or  in  four  and  placed  in  water  curve  outward  to 
such  a  remarkable  extent  j  and  why  a  curvature,  which  may  be  small  but  continues 
to  increase  for  some  time,  takes  place  when  such  pieces  are  placed  in  a  closed  glass 
tube  in  dry  air. 

(a)  Transverse  tension  caused  by  suisequeni  growlh  in  thickness  o/tfu  tvtwd'.  It 
has  abeady  been  shown  that  transverse  tensions  also  arise  during  growth  which  are 
caused  by  the  longitudinal  tension;  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  is  still  a 
desideratum.  With  the  commencement  of  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem  by 
means  of  the  cambium-ring,  a  new  cause  of  tension  arises,  acting  in  both  a  radial 
and  peripheral  direction ;  and  this  transverse  tension  generally  continues  as  long  as 
the  cambium-ring  remams  active.  The  layers  of  tissue  formed  from  the  cambium- 
ring  have  at  first  a  tendency  to  espand  in  the  tangential  direction  to  an  extent 
greater  than  the  space  enclosed  by  the  epidermis  and  the  primary  cortex  permits. 
These  outer  tissues  therefore  become  stretched  m  the  peripheral  direction;  and, 
since  they  are  elastic  and  have  a  tendency  to  contract,  they  exert  a  pressure  in  the 
radial  direction  on  the  cambium  and  the  tissue  formed  from  it.  It  happens  however 
also  that  the  rings  of  wood  produced  on  the  inside  of  the  cambium  grow  more 
strongly  in  the  tangential  direction  than  the  phloSm  produced  on  the  outside,  which 
is  therefore  passively  stretched.  A  tension  is  hence  set  up  in  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  stem  during  its  increase  in  thickness  of  such  a  kind  that  each  layer  is  stretched 
peripherally  on  its  outside  and  compressed  radially  on  its  inside ;  in  other  words,  is 
in  a  state  of  negative  tension  on  its  outside,  of  positive  tension  on  its  inside.  If  the 
separate  layers  of  a  transverse  segment — epidermis,  primary  cortex,  phloem,  and 
sylem — are  separated,  and  their  peripheral  length  compared,  we  get  the  following 
expression  for  the  transverse  tension : — 

E  <  C  <  Ph  <  X. 
As  the  increase  in  thickness  proceeds  the  transverse  tension  increases,  as  is  shown 


'  [See  Detlerscn,  Veh,  Dickenwachsthum  cylindrisdi«r  Organe,  Aib.  d.  hot.  InsL  in  WiirzbuTg, 
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by  Kraus's  ytry  complete  experiments ;  /.  e.  if  the  rings  of  tissue  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  or  in  a  woody  branch  are  separated  from  one  another,  by 
dividing  it  longitudinally  and  then  separating  the  rings,  they  contract  the  more  the 
nearer  they  lie  to  the  circumference,  and  the  contraction  is  the  more  considerable, 
compared  with  the  original  circumference  of  the  whole,  the  older  the  intemode  from 
which  the  section  is  taken.  The  traction  upon  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  and  of  the 
primary  cortex  caused  by  the  transverse  tension  is  easily  observed  by  the  microscope 
in  the  transverse  section,  if  young  intemodes  of  plants  which  Increase  rapidly  in 
thickness,  as  Helianihw,  Ricinus,  or  Ribes,  are  compared  with  those  which  have 
already  been  forming  wood  for  some  weeks  or  months.  The  form  of  the  cells 
shows  that  they  have  been  stretched  in  the  peripheral  direction  (see  Fig.  56),  and 
have  in  consequence  grown  rapidly  in  that  direction;  the  cells  which  have  been 
thus  altered  in  form  are  divided  by  radial  septa.  But  at  length  the  epidermis  and 
primary  cortex  are  no  longer  able  to  obey  the  peripheral  traction;  longitudinal 
fissures  occur  in  the  cortical  tissue,  generally  after  the  commencement  of  the  forma- 
tion  of  cork.  When  the  periderm  and  cork  have  been  formed  on  the  older  parts  of 
stems,  these  secondary  epidermal  tissues  undergo  a  continuous  strain  in  the  peri- 
pheral direction,  and  exert  in  turn  a  radial  pressure  on  the  living  phloSm,  cambium, 
and  xylem.  The  first  result  of  this  pressure  exerted  by  the  growing  inner  tissues 
is  the  splitting  of  the  layers  of  bark,  especially  longitudinally.  The  form  of  the 
fissures  depends,  however,  on  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  bast  which  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  bark,  and  on  other  relations  of  the  tissues  to  one  another. 
If  a  stem  does  not  in  its  growth  take  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  sleader  cone  but 
of  a  spherical  tuber,  as  in  Beaucartua  and  Tatudinaria,  the  layers  of  peridenn  split 
apart  in  the  form  of  tolerably  regular  polygons  which  cover  the  spherical  surface 
of  the  stem  like  shields.  These  examples  show  at  the  same  time  that  in  those 
Monocotyledons  also  which  grow  in  thickness  tensions  are  produced  by  the  sub- 
sequent increase  of  the  stem  in  thickness  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  activity 
of  a  true  cambium-ring ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  replaced  by  a  thickening-ring,  in  which 
new  layers  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  and  intermediate  parenchyma  are  constantly 
being  produced.     (See  Fig.  104.) 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  bark  splits  or  fissures  already  in  existence  become 
wider  and  penetrate  inwards,  the  transverse  tension  must  attain  a  certain  intensity) 
which,  from  the  great  firmness  of  the  bark,  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  At  the 
moment  when  the  splitting  takes  place  at  least  a  portion  of  the  tension  must,  how- 
ever, be  destroyed.  This  is  clearly  the  reason  why  the  transverse  tension  attains 
its  maximum  (measured  in  the  way  described  above),  as  Kraus  has  pointed  out, 
above  the  part  of  the  stem  where  the  scaling-off  of  the  bark  begins.  But  even  in 
annual  stems  which  increase  rapidly  in  thickness,  as  Helianihus,  Dahlia,  &c.,  the 
transverse  tension  does  not  progressively  increase  from  the  apex  to  the  root,  but 
attains  its  maximum  at  an  intermediate  height,  below  which  it  diminishes.  An 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  bark  is  gradually  exceeded  by  the  long-continued  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subject  from  within,  and  that  the  cell-walls  which  are  strained  grow  at  the  same 
time  by  intussusception,  and  thus  a  portion  of  their  tension  becomes  neutralised. 

Wliile  we  may  consider  the  turgidity  of  the  pith  and  its  enormous  endosmolic 
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power  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  longitudinal  tension  of  growing  internodes  and 
leaf-stalks  before  ihey  become  lignified,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  probable  that  the 
imbibition  and  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  transverse  tension. 
The  wood,  where  the  transverse  tension  chiefly  originates,  is,  when  mature,  scarcely 
adapted  for  any  distension  by  turgidity;  while  at  aD  events  in  cells  or  vessels  with 
bordered  pits  it  is  altogether  impossible.  Closed  wood-cells,  when  lui^idily  is 
possible  in  them,  cannot  however  expand  greatly;  since  their  own  wall  and  the 
woody  substance  which  surround  them  are  far  too  inextensible  to  stretch  to  any 
considerable  extent  under  the  influence  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  It  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  already  shown  (Sect.  13)  what  considerable  alterations  of  dimension  the 
wood  experiences  especially  in  the  peripheral  and  radial  direction  simply  by  imbi- 
bition ',  Every  layer  of  wood  freshly  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  cambium-ring  has 
a  tendency  to  grow  wider  in  the  peripheral  direction,  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water 
is  sufficient  to  cause  a  decided  swelling  of  the  cell-walls.  The  cambial  tissue  is  by 
this  means  stretched  tangentially,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  cells  thus  caused  is 
increased  by  turgidity;  and  from  the  thinness  of  their  walls  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  their  turgidity  that  protects  them  from  becoming  destroyed  by  compression 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  The  elements  of  the  secondary  phlofim — the  bast- 
cells  and  the  phlo£m- parenchyma — can  scarcely  experience  any  great  change  of 
dimensions  owing  to  the  swelling  of  their  cell-walls ;  the  former  are  indeed  thick- 
walled,  but  they  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  layer  which  increases  in  size  from 
this  cause.  The  cells  of  the  latter  have  such  thin  walls  that  their  swelling  produces 
but  little  expansion,  and  experience  teaches  that  they  do  not  increase  much  in  size 
in  consequence  of  turgidity.  Finally,  the  periderm  and  the  bark  dry  up  and  contract, 
if  not  to  any  great  extent,  yet  with  considerable  force. 

The  experience  of  every  year  shows  that  the  fissures  in  the  bark — especially 
of  thick  trunks  at  the  end  of  winter  in  February  and  March — become  deeper  and 
wider,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  great  swelling  of  the  wood,  which  at  this 
time  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  water;  while  the  bark  had  time  to  dry  up 
and  contract  during  the  dry  weather  in  winter.  If  the  fissures  increase  in  width 
by  the  strong  tension  thus  produced — which  can  be  easily  seen  when  fresh — the 
damp  weather  in  spring  causes  the  bark  to  swell ;  the  tension  between  it  and  the 
wood  becomes  much  less,  and  the  production  of  wood  now  begins  afresh  in  the 
cambium.  While  the  wood  is  becoming  thicker  during  the  summer,  the  bark  dries 
up  and  shrinks,  and  the  tension  between  the  outside  and  inside  again  increases, 
to  cease  once  more  in  the  following  spring.  Not  only  does  an  annual  period  of 
transverse  tension  thus  arise,  but  this  is  also  the  cause,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
of  the  difference  between  the  spring  and  autumn  layers  of  wood. 

The  statements  made  in  this  section  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — The 
tissues,  at  first  homogeneous,  become  first  of  all  differentiated  Id  such  a  manner  that 
chemi  co-physical  diSerences  are  set  up,  in  consequence  of  which  certain  layers,  espe- 
cially the  pith,  absorb  the  water  in  the  tissues  more  strongly  than  the  others,  and 
consequently  grow  more  rapidly ;  and  the  layers  which  are  less  turgid  and  grow  more 
slowly  are  exposed  to  a  passive  traction  which  promotes  their  growth.    After  growth 

'  [NeTWlheless  the  amount  of  water  of  imbibition  which  a  single  lignified  celt-nail  can  take  op 
is  small.    (See  Sachs,  Ueb.  d.  Foro»tat  des  Holies,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  to  WUrabur^.  II.  »,  1B79.)] 
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JD  length  has  ceased  it  is  princlpall]'  the  stronger  imbibitioD  and  swelling  of  the  wood 
that  presses  the  surroundiDg  layers  of  tissue  outwards  and  promotes  their  peripheral 
growth. 

The  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  tensions  consequently  depends  malnlf 
on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  turgescent  pith  and  the  swelling  wood;  any  decrease 
of  the  turgidity  of  the  pith  must  cause  it  to  contract,  and  hence  the  whole  shoot  to 
become  shorter  and  flaccid.  This  is  in  complete  accord  with  observation,  since  withered 
shoots,  1.  e.  such  as  have  lost  water  by  transpiration,  have  not  only  become  shorter  but 
also  flaccid.  Any  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  wood  must  in  the 
same  manner  diminish  the  transverse  tension  and  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  A  small 
loss  of  water  in  the  peripheral  tissue  when  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  does  not  on 
the  other  hand  usually  cause  directly  any  con^erable  increase  in  its  tendency  to  con- 
tract ;  since  the  increase  in  its  size  due  to  turgidity  and  imbibition  are  generally  much 
less  considerable  than  in  the  pith  and  wood. 

If  now  there  are  circumstances  which  cause  a  daily  periodic  change  in  the  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  tissues,  the  result  will  be  also  a  periodic  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  and  transver^  tensions.  Such  a  daily  periodicity  of 
the  tension  has  been  actually  discovered  by  Kraus  (/.  c.  p.  133),  who  has  observed  that 
the  longitudinal  tension  estimated  by  the  difTerence  in  length  of  the  pith  and  the  bark, 
as  well  as  the  transverse  tension  estimated  by  the  contraction  of  the  bark  when  detached 
from  woody  stems,  decrease,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  life,  from  early  morning 
till  midday  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  reach  their  minimum,  and  then  again 
increase,  attaining  their  maximum  early  the  next  morning.  Millardet  determined  this 
periodicity  in  quite  a  different  way;  and  since  the  objects  on  which  he  experimented 
permitted  an  exact  measurement,  he  detected  in  addition  an  increase,  usually  small, 
of  the  tension  in  the  afternoon.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Kraus— which 
are  partly  oppMsed  to  this  conclusion,  but  on  the  whole  confirm  it — I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  this  periodicity  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  When  transpiration 
is  greatly  diminished  during  the  night,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  plant  must  in- 
crease, and  with  this  the  tension;  and  conversely  the  increase  of  transpiration  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  must  diminish  the  tension.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to 
give  in  detail  the  opposing  statements  of  other  observen ;  but  this  will  be  done  in 
part  further  on.  Here  I  need  only  point  out  that  the  periodicity,  especially  of  the 
longitudinal  tension,  may  possibly  be  also  directly  dependent  on  light,  independently 
of  the  heat  which  accompanies  the  light  and  of  the  increase  of  transpiration  caused 
by  It  (although  this  cannot  be  proved  by  Kraus's  experiments.  I.e.  p.  115).  As  far  as 
concerns  a  daily  periodicity  independent  of  temperature,  light,  and  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  the  tissues,  I  could  only  admit  it  when  any  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  was  shown  to  be  impossible.  At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the 
intimate  dependence  and  correlation  of  growth  and  tension,  from  the  &ct  discovered 
by  me*  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  growth  in  length  coincides  in  every  particular 
with  the  daily  periodicity  of  tension  observed  by  Millardet  and  Kraus,  and  that  it  is 
caused  simply  by  changes  in  temperature  and  light,  I  consider  it  very  probable  that 
the  daily  periodicity  of  tension  is  also  dependent  on  these  agencies.  On  the  one  hand 
they  influence  growth  and  through  it  the  tension,  while  on  the  other  hand  they-  affect 
the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  tissues  by  modifying  transpiration  and  its 
conduction  from  the  roots.  Like  all  other  periodic  phenomena  of  vegetable  life, 
that  of  tension  requires  a  very  careful  investigation  of  its  external  causes  before  we 
resort  to  the  last  expedient  of  assuming  internal  periodic  changes,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge'. 

'  Arbeiten  dcs  Bot.  Inst,  in  WUraburg,  1871,  1,  Heft  2.  p.  168. 

*  [A  daily  periodicity  of  thickness  in  the  trunks  of  trees  has  been  detected  by  Kaiser  (Ucb.  die 
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Sect.  16. — Uodifloatioii  of  Growth  caused  by  Pressure  and  TraotioQ. 
Cells  or  whole  masses  of  tissue  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  and  traction  in  very 
difTerent  ways.  On  the  one  hand  these  forces  may  result,  in  a  perfectly  nonnal 
maimer,  from  the  tension  of  the  tissues ;  on  the  other  hand,  external  and  more 
accidental  circumstances  may  cause  single  cells  or  masses  of  tissue  to  be  com- 
pressed or  stretched  in  partictilar  places  by  solid  bodies,  or  tissues  to  become 
accidentally  freed  from  the  pressure  and  traction  to  which  they  are  normally  subject 
The  numerous  phenomena  which  indicate  or  prove  that  growth  is  altered  in  this 
way  have  however  at  present  been  exactly  investigated  from  this  point  of  view  in 
only  a  few  cases.  The  following  will  therefore  only  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a 
subject  further  discoveries  in  which  will  doubtless  contribute  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanical  theory  of  growth. 

I.  Every  cell-wal!  is  subject  to  Pressure  from  wilhin,  by  which  it  is  distended, 
so  long  as  the  cell  is  turgid.  But  since  the  daily  experience  of  microscopists 
teaches  us  that  all  growing  ceils  are  turgid ;  and  that  no  cell  which  is  unable  to  be- 
come turgid  in  consequence  of  openings  in  its  cell-walls  has  any  power  of  growth ; 
and  that  withered  internodea,  leaves,  and  roots  do  not  grow,  while  these  organs 
grow  more  rapidly  the  more  strongly  turgid  they  are,  it  may  be  inferred  that  turgidity 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall'.  This  appears  to  a  certain 
extent  intelligible  if  Nageli's  theory  of  growth  and  Traube's  experiments  on  artificial 
cells  described  in  Sect,  i  of  Book  III  are  accepted.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that 
the  interstices  between  the  solid  particles  of  the  cell-wail  which  are  occupied  by 
water  increase  slightly  in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cell-wall  caused  by 
the  hydrosUtic  pressure  of  the  sap ;  and  that  space  is  thus  obtained  for  the  interca- 
lation of  fresh  particles  of  solid  substance ;  the  distension  caused  by  tuigidity  then 
begins  afresh  and  produces  the  same  effect 

The  distension  which  takes  place  at  any  particular  spot  of  the  cell-wall  and  the 
consequent  intercalation  of  fresh  solid  substance  depend  however  chiefly  on  the 
internal  properties  of  the  cell-wall  itself.  Not  only  do  different  parts  of  the  cell- 
wall  differ  in  their  extensibility,  but  they  may  even  vary  at  the  same  spot  in  this 
respect  in  the  longitudinal  and  in  the  tangential  or  the  oblique  direction,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall.  But  that  there  is  actually  such  a  general 
difference  in  the  extensibility  in  different  directions  is  at  once  shown  by  the  fact 
that  growing  cells  assume  the  most  various  forms, — cylindrical,  stellate,  &c. ;  while. 
if  the  extensibility  of  the  cell-wall  were  the  same  in  all  directions,  the  cells  must  all 
become  spherical  as  the  result  of  turgidity,  or  polyhedral  under  that  of  mutual 
pressure.  This  little  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  at  present  with  reference  to  exten- 
sibility, tuigidity,  and  growth  by  intussusception.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

tagliche  PeriodicitaC  d«r  Dickendimensiooen  der  Bsnmsliimme,  Diss.  Inang.,  Halle  1879).  See  alio 
KrauE,  Ueb.  Wasservertheilang  Id  der  Ptianze.  Ill,  Die  tagliche  Schwelloagsperiode  der  Fflanzen, 
Halle  1881.] 

'  [De  Vries  has  shown  (Mechan,  Ursachen  d.  Z«llstreckang)  that  when  a  gToning  interaode  is 
placed  in  a  5-10  per  cent,  solution  of  a  neatml  salt,  its  celts  lose  their  turgidity,  and  that  growth 
ceases;  when  the  salt  solution  is  washed  out  with  distilled  water,  the  cells  r^ain  their  turgidity  and 
growth  is  resamed.  Sorauer  (Bot.  Zeilg.  1878)  has  pointed  oat  thai  individuals  grown  in  d^  air 
are  much  smaller  Chan  others  of  the  same  species  grown  in  moist  air.  These  facta,  and  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  show  the  dependence  of  growth  upon  turgidity.] 
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the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  cells  is  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and  therefore 
the  ex(ensit»lity  of  their  walls.  The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cellwal!  usually 
begins  when  the  increase  of  the  cell  Id  volume  begins  to  diminish  or  has  altogether 
ceased. 

If  then  the  distension  of  the  cell-^rall  caused  by  turgidity  is  the  origin  of  its 
superficial  growth,  something  similar  must  also  occur  when  the  cell-wall  is  stretched 
in  some  other  way  by  external  forces,  the  turgidity  being  less.  This  is  the  case 
vith  the  epidennis  and  cortex  of  shoots  as  a  result  of  the  tension  of  the  ^tissues. 
Since  in  long  internodes  and  leaves  these  cells  usually  grow  principally  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  while  in  broad  leaf-blades  they  assume  the  form  of  polygonal 
plates,  this  may  be  referred  in  the  first  case  partly  to  the  traction  to  which  they  are 
subject  being  chiefly  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  in  the  second  case  to  its  being  in 
all  directions  parallel  with  the  surface '.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cells  of 
the  primary  cortex  of  shoots  which  are  increasing  rapidly  in  thickness  are  not  merely 
stretched  but  also  grow  rapidly  in  the  tangential  direction '. 

3.  Preisure  from  without  on  the  cell-wall  which  is  dislendtd  ly  turgidity  occurs 
in  a  very  simple  form  when  the  apices  of  growing  cells  come  into  contact  with  solid 
bodies ;  as  the  root-hairs  of  land-plants  with  the  particles  of  the  soil '.  The  very  thin 
and  extensible  cell-walls  are  in  close  contact  with  the  irregular  surface  of  the  par- 
ticles, just  as  ^hen  an  elastic  bladder  filled  with  water  is  pressed  externally  by  an 
angular  body,  only  that  they  retain,  after  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  form  which 
has  thus  been  given  them,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  intercalation  of  fresh 
particles  of  solid  matter  which  perpetuates  the  form  at  first  acquired  only  by  dis- 
tension. The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  external  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  is 
removed.  A  very  simple  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  'Tflllen'  in  vessels*.  They  are  formed  where  the  thin  non-lignified  wall 
of  a  cell  of  the  wood-parenchyma,  still  capable  of  growth,  adjoins  the  pits  of  a 
vessel  The  portion  of  wall  which  is  stretched  over  the  opening  is  forced  through 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  sap  of  the  cell  and  swells  out  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  into 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  As  long  as  the  vessel  contained  sap  and  was  in  a  turgid 
state,  its  turgidity  was  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  adjoining  cell ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  cell-sap  of  the  vessel  was  absorbed,  the  portion  of  cell-wall  which  covers  the 
bordered  pit  was  subject  to  pressure  on  one  side  only,  and  was  therefore  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction.  These  phenomena  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
removal  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  cells  are  subject  from  the  adjacent  tissues ; 
thns,  for  example,  the  cambium  swells  up  on  the  cut  surface  of  woody  branches 
when  placed  in  moist  sand  or  air,  in  the  form  of  a  cushion  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood.  This  '  Callus,'  as  it  is  termed,  results  from  the  growth  of  the  uninjured 
cambial  and  adjoining  cortical  cells  next  the  cut,  where  their  growth  wag  previously 


'  For  furlher  delails  on  the  possible  infloence  of  tension  oo  the  formation  of  stomata,  see 
Pfitzer,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  54*. 

>  On  the  connection  of  the  radial  and  peripheral  amngement  of  rows  of  cells  in  a  tranSTeite 
segment  with  the  increase  in  diameter,  see  the  lucid  descriplion  of  Niigeli  in  his  Dickenwachsthmn 
des  Stengels  bei  den  Sapindaceen.  Munich  1364,  p.  13  M  »;..-  [also  Detlefien  [loc.  eif.).] 

*  Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologie,  p.  iSS. 

'  See  Book  I.  p.  16  [and  Tefcrences  in  foot-note.    These  growths  are  frequenll;  termed  '  tyloses.') 
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prevented  by  the  cells  which  have  now  been  removed.  When  once  projecting 
beyond  the  cut,  they  ^ow  more  rapidly  than  before  in  a  lateral  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turgidity,  and  become  divided  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls. 

The  further  development  of  such  a  callus  where  branches  have  been  cut  off 
leads  to  the  well-known  overgrowth  on  the  stumps.  In  intemodes  of  seedlings  of 
Phaitolus  which  had  accidentally  become  hollow,  I  found  the  medullary  cells  which 
surrounded  the  cavity  to  have  grown  into  it  in  the  form  of  spherical  or  club-shaped 
papillae ;  divisions  ensued,  and  nuclei  were  formed  in  the  cells  thus  produced.  The 
medullary  cells  which  exhibited  this  active, growth  on  the  free  surfaces  of  their  walls 
would  have  retained  their  polyhedral  fonn  had  the  pith  remained  solid,  because 
every  surface  of  the  cell-wall  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  two 
adjoining  cells ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  hollow,  the  pressure  was 
removed  on  one  side,  and  the  turgidity,  being  no  longer  neutralised,  caused  the  cell- 
wall  to  swell  out,  and  induced  in  it  an  active  superficial  growth'.  These  phenomena 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  show  that  it  is  often  sufQcient  merely  to  remove  the 
pressure  to  which  tissues  or  individual  cells  are  subject  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
active  growth  of  the  free  surfaces  of  their  cell-walls.  The  first  cause  at  least  of 
the  new  growth  is  the  distension  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the  cell-walls  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turgidity  of  their  cells  which  was  previously  neutralised  by  that  of  the 
adjoining  cells.  But  that  a  very  small  pressure  from  without  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  softer  tissues  at  the  points  of  contact  is  seen  in  the  case  of  many  large 
Fungi  which  develope  among  the  vegetable  mould  of  woods,  and  enclose  in  the 
margin  of  their  pileus  light  loosely  lying  leaves,  pieces  of  stick,  and  the  like.  The 
small  pressure  from  without  clearly  prevents  in  these  cases  the  superficial  growth  of 
the  walls  of  the  cells  with  which  these  bodies  are  in  contact,  while  the  adjoining  cells 
extend  laterally  and  enclose  them. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  effect  produced  by 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  growth  of  tendrils,  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  cells  being 
thus  greatly  hindered  and  sometimes  even  stopped,  while  the  cells  of  the  opposite 
free  side  elongate  rapidly,  as  is  seen  even  at  the  first  glance  widiout  measurement  by 
making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tendril  curling  round  a  slender  support.  In  what 
way  the  slight  pressure  which  acts  in  a  radial  direction,  and  is  generally  combined 
with  friction,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  longitudinal  growth  is  however  entirely 
unknown.  Very  similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  primary  and  secondary 
roots  of  seedlings  (as  Zia,  Faba,  and  Pimni).  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  damp 
locality,  and  the  growing  parts  are  made  to  press  on  one  side  some  solid  body  as 
a  pin  or  another  root,  the  root  bends  like  a  tendril  round  the  body  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  this  side  growing  more  slowly  than  the  opposite  one.  It  is  evidently  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  influence  of  pressure  on  growth  that  the  atrial  roots  of 
AroideK  and  Orchidese  become  closely  attached  to  solid  bodies,  following  exactly 
their  inequalities.  But  even  unicellular  tubes,  such  as  the  hyphse  of  Fungi  and 
pollen-tubes  (Fig,  479),  are  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid  body  to  grow  closely 
applied  to  it.  In  this  simplest  case,  where  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  uniform  over 
the  cell  and  distends  the  cell-wall,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  pressure 


'  PrantI  succeeded  in  artificially  inducing  similar  phenomena  in  the  tubers  o(  Dahlia. 
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from  without  impedes  the  growth  of  the  cell,  independentl)'  of  turgidity,  while  the 
growth  proceeds  unhindered  on  the  side  which  is  not  in  contact. 

But  the  mechanical  processes  by  which  pressure  on  an  organ  in  the  radial 
direction  impedes  its  growth  on  that  side  are  unknown.  The  solution  of  the  question 
must  depend  in  the  first  place  on  whether  the  pressure  acts  on  the  cell-wall  directly 
or  in  some  way  or  other  through  the  protoplasm'. 

But  in  contrast  to  the  phenomena  which  have  now  been  described,  external 
pressure  also  sometimes  causes  growth  at  places  where  otherwise  there  would  be 
none.  Thus  Pfeffer  has  shown*  that  certain  hyaline  superficial  cells  on  both  of 
the  flat  sides  of  the  gemm»  oi  Marchanlia  possess  the  power  of  growing  out  Into 
tubular  root-hairs  when  they  remain  in  contact  for  some  time  with  a  moist  solid 
body ;  while  contact  with  water  produces  no  effect  of  the  kind.  These  cells  usually 
develope  into  root-hairs  only  when  their  outer  surface  is  directed  downwards,  while 
those  on  the  upper  side,  not  being  in  contact  with  a  solid  body,  do  not  grow  out 
This,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  an  effect  of  gravitation,  which  is  however  over- 
come by  the  action  of  the  slight  continuous  contact,  since  this  causes  the  cells  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  gemmje  also  to  grow  out  into  root-hairs.    The  '  haustoria' 


of  Cusctila  and  Cassylha  and  the  adhesive  discs  on  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  are  only  formed,  as  was  shown  by  v.  Mohl,  on  the  continuous  contact  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  tissue  with  a  solid  body ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  recent 
experiments  of  Pfeffer's  (/.  c.  p.  96)*.  In  these  cases  a  growth  combined  with  ceU- 
division  and  differentiation  of  tissue  is  caused  by  contact  or  slight  pressure  on  a 
part  of  the  organ,  and  would  not  take  place  without  this  pressure.  The  haustoria 
and  adhesive  discs  thus  formed  are  altogether  indispensable  for  the  life  of  the 
plant;  for  Cuscuia  is  noiuished  exclusively  by  the  haustoria  which  penetrate  into 
the  tissue  of  the  host ;  and  it  is  by  the  formation  of  adhesive  discs  on  the  tendrils 
that  the  Virginian  Creeper  is  enabled  to  climb  up  walls.  If  the  tendrils  do  not  meet 
with  any  solid  body  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves  by  means  of  these  discs, 

I  If  the  relation  between  protoplasm  and  the  growth  of  the  celt-wall  were  better  known,  stress 
might  be  laid  on  the  &cl  that  even  a  Tcry  slight  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  distorbs  the  movement  of 
the  protoplasm,  and  may  even  cause  it  to  become  detached  tiom  Iha  cell-wall  fsee  HotineisteT, 
Lehre  von  der  Ptianzenzelle,  p.  51). 

*  Acbeilen  des  Bot,  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Heft  L  p.  21. 

>  [See  also  Darwin,  On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  I^ndoQ  1875,  p.  S4 
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they  diy  up  and  fall  off,  while  those  which  have  formed  discs  increase  in  thickness 
and  become  woody. 

I.  Tbe  retarding  effect  00  growth  of  an  external  pressure  on  the  cells  is  very  evident 
in  the  formation  of  the  annual  rings  In  wood.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  radial  diameter  of  the  wood- cells  In  the 
portion  of  the  rings  formed  in  the  spring,  and  their  smaller  radial  diameter  in  the  por- 
tion formed  in  the  autumn,  might  possibly  depend  on  a  difference  in  the  pressure  from 
the  surrounding  bark  to  which  the  cambium  and  tbe  wood  are  subject,  this  pressure 
being  less,  as  we  have  diown,  in  the  spring,  and  constantly  increasing  during  the 
summer.  This  hypothesis  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  H.  de  Vries's  investigations'. 
In  branches  two  or  three  years  old  be  increased  the  pressure  of  the  bark  in  the  spring 
by  firmly  winding  string  round  them  at  particular  places.  The  experiment  showed  In 
all  cases,  firstly,  that  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  annual  ring  was  less  beneath  the  liga- 
ture than  the  mean  thickness  of  the  same  annual  ring  at  some  distance  above  or  below 
that  spot.  In  several  Instances  the  difference  was  so  considerable  that  the  spot  where 
the  esperiment  was  made  appeared  of  considerably  less  diameter  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  this  effect  was  increased  by  the  formation  of  cushions  of  wood  immediately  above 
and  below  the  ligature.  Secondly,  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  'autumnal  layer'  of 
wood  (up  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  observations  were  made  ceased)  was  always  greater,  and  generally  considerably  so, 
at  the  spot  where  the  enperiment  was  made,  than  the  normal  thickness.  In  the  trees 
examined  (jlur  Pitudo-flatanvs,  Salix  tinerea,  Pofului  alba,  Pirvia)  the  autumnal  wood 
formed  at  this  spot  consisted  of  fibres  flattened  radially,  between  which  were  a  smaller 
number  of  vessels  than  in  the  normal  wood ;  its  composition  was  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  the  normal  '  autumnal  wood.*  The  normal  autumnal  wood  of  Ailaittbtu  glandu- 
iaia  consists  almost  entirely  of  wood-parenchyma-cells  flattened  radially;  while  tbe 
autumnal  wood  formed  beneath  a  ligature  made  in  May  consisted  of  a  thick  layer  of 
flattened  fibres,  between  which  a  few  vessels  could  be  seen.  These  results  show  that 
when  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  formation  of  the  autumnal  wood  begins  at  a  time 
when,  under  normal  pressure,  a  large-celled  woody  tissue  is  still  being  formed. 

A  diminution  of  pressure  is  obtained  by  making  radial  longitudinal  incisions  into 
the  bast-tissue.  The  strips  of  bast  contract  somewhat  tangentially,  since  their  tension 
ceases.  Near  the  incisions  the  pressure  of  the  bast  upon  the  wood  is  entirely  removed ; 
but  in  the  middle  between  two  adjacent  incisions  a  considerable  pressure  always  remains. 
The  fresh  portions  of  tissue  which  are  formed  next  to  the  wounds  difTer  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  their  composition  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  wood.  A  layer  of  wood 
of  the  ordinary  structure  is  formed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  portions  of  the  cambium 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  incisions,  and  afterwards  also  on  tbe  out^de  of  the 
abnormal  portions  of  tissue.  But  it  is  only  the  tissue  counting  of  wood  formed  under 
artificially  diminished  pressure  that  we  have  at  present  to  consider.  The  incisions 
were  mostly  a  to  j  cm.  long,  and  were  made  in  the  periphery  of  two-  to  three-year-old 
branches  at  distances  of  from  4  to  6  cm.  in  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July, 
and  therefore  after  the  formation  of  the  normal  autumnal  wood  had  already  begun. 
The  effect  of  the  decrease  of  pressure  was  first  of  all  shown,  after  the  branches  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  August,  by  a  considerably  greater  increase  in  thickness 
at  the  spots  than  above  or  below  them.  On  the  transverse  sections  the  thickness  of 
the  annual  ring  was  greatest  near  the  incision  and  decreased  gradually  from  there  to 
the  middle  points  between  two  incisions.  The  layer  of  wood  formed  after  the  com> 
mencement  of  the  experiment  was  often  more  than  twice  as  thick  at-tbe  former  as 
at  the  latter  spots.  For  a  more  exact  investigation  only  those  pieces  were  used  in 
which  a  layer  of  distinctly  flattened  fibres  of  autumnal  wood  had  been  formed  before 

•  H,  de  Vries,  Flora,  1871,  No.  16. 
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the  incision  was  made.  But  Id  all  cases  (the  trees  already  named)  the  wood  outside 
this  layer  of  autumnal  wood— and  therefore  all  that  was  formed  after  the  decrease  of 
pressure — consisted  of  fibres  which  were  not  at  all  flattened  radially^  but  had  the  same 
diameter,  or  even  one  somewhat  greater,  than  those  in  the  middle  of  the  normal 
annual  ring ;  it  contained  also  as  nianj  vessels,  or  even  more,  than  the  normal  wood. 
At  the  time  therefore  when  autumnal  wood  is  being  formed  in  the  normal  parts  of  the 
branches,  a  woody  tissue  is  produced,  if  the  pressure  is  artificially  diminished,  agreeing 
in  its  structure  with  the  ordinary  wood  formed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  annual 
ring.  For  the  normal  production  of  autumnal  wood  it  seems  therefore  necessary  for 
the  bark  and  the  bast  to  exercise  a  considerably  greater  pressure  on  the  cambium  and 
the  young  wood. 

These  results  explain  the  older  experiments  of  Knight  in  iSoi.  He  fastened  young 
apple-trees  with  a  stem  of  about  one  inch  diameter  so  that  the  lower  part,  about  three 
feet  long,  was  immoveable,  while  the  upper  part  with  the  foliage  could  bend  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wind.  During  the  period  of  vegetation  the  upper  moveable  part  of 
the  stem  increased  considerably  in  diameter,  the  lower  fixed  part  only  slightly.  This 
is  easily  explained  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  swaying  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem 
in  different  directions  by  the  wind  must  always  stretch  the  bark  on  the  convex  side, 
and  therefore  eventually  relax  it;  it  must  thus  become  looser,  and  therefore  the 
pressure  of  the  bark  at  these  points  is  always  somewhat  \esa  than  at  the  lower  and 
immoveable  parts  of  the  tree.  This  explanation  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  trees  which  could  be  swayed  by  the  wind  only  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direcUon,  the  diameter  of  the  stem  increased  so  much  in  this  direction  as 
to  bear  the  proportion  of  13  to  11  as  compared  with  the  diameter  in  the  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  is  much  more  probable 
than  that  given  by  Knight  himself,  who  thought  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  wood 
was  promoted  by  the  swaying  of  the  stem  caused  by  the  wind. 

The  great  assistance  to  the  increase  in  diameter  of  trees  afforded  by  the  diminution 
of  the  pressure  of  the  bark  on  the  cambium  has  been  long  employed  in  horticulture. 
The  bark  of  young  trees  is  split  from  above  downwards  in  summer ;  cushions  of  wood 
arc  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  incisions,  which  soon  close  up  the  wounds.  The  use 
of  this  process  is  that  from  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  wood  in  thickness,  the 
conduction  of  water  to  the  leaves  becomes  more  copious  and  the  loss  by  transpiration 
is  more  easily  replaced.  The  development  of  the  buds  and  bence  the  formation  of 
the  organs  of  assimilation  will  be  promoted  by  the  increase  of  turgidity  in  the  young 
brant^hes. 

a.  If  the  roots  ofa  plant  which  is  transpiring  through  its  leaves  can  obtain  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water  from  the  soil,  the  turgidity  of  the  tissues  in  the  growing  organs  will 
be  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  roots  were  surrounded  by  more  moist  earth.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  will  be,  that  the  cells,  and  therefore  also  the  organs  which 
consist  of  them  (leaves,  intemodes),  will  grow  more  rapidly  when  the  supply  of  water 
is  increased:  in  this  way  the  assimilating  leaf-surtice  will  be  increased,  and,  as  a 
secondary  result,  there  will  be  increased  assimilation.  This,  in  conjunction  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  water,  will  produce  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  whole  plant, 
which  will  thus  attain  a  more  considerable  size  and  a  greater  dry-weight  than  a  plant 
which  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  These  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
turgidity  produced  by  an  abundant  supply  of  water  are  very  prominent  in  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Sorauer  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1B7])  upon  Barley-plants.  These  plants 
were  grown  so  that  all  the  conditions,  except  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  were 
the  same  in  each  case.  In  one  case  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  soil  was  10  per 
cent,,  in  others  20,  40,  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  requisite  for  complete  saturation. 
It  appeared  the  more  moist  the  soil  the  more  fully  were  the  leaves  developed,  that 
is,  the  greater  the  turgidity  of  the  tissues.  With  the  increase  of  breadth  of  the  leaves, 
the  number  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  them  increased ;   and  not  only  was  the 
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number  of  the  vessels  iacreased,  but  also  that  of  the  celb,  so  that  the  more  vigorous 
growth  of  the  cells  had  induced  more  numerous  divisions.  The  dry-weight  also  in- 
creased with  the  moisture  of  the  soil :  but  if  the  iatter  exceeded  60  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  for  complete  saturation,  the  dry-weight  began  to  diminish. 
It  appears  that  In  this  particular  also,  as  in  the  case  of  heat  and  light,  there  is  an 
Optimum,  below  which  every  increase  is  favourable  but  above  which  it  is  injurious. 

Sect.  17.  Course  of  the  Growth  in  Length  under  Constant  External 
ConditaODs'.  It  has  already  been  explained  in  the  morphological  portion  of  this 
work  that  the  organs  of  a  plant  do  not  grow  simultaneously  and  uniformly  at  all 
points;  but  that  roots  and  stems  always  increase  slowly  in  size  at  the  apex,  as  leaves 
also  do  at  least  at  first.  The  growing-cells  multiply  by  cell- divisions  which  Cake  place 
regularly,  but  do  not  as  a  whole  exceed  a  certain  size,  which  is  always  small. 
Below  this  punctum  vegetatioms,  consisting  of  primary  meristem,  not  only  does  the 
differentiation  of  the  homogeneous  tissue  into  layers  of  different  kinds  begin,  but 
also  a  more  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  cells,  which  do  not  now  divide  so  often  as 
before.  In  the  parts  of  the  organ  which  lie  further  from  the  punc/um  vegetatioms 
cell-division  ceases  altogether  (but  at  different  periods  in  the  different  layers  of 
tissue),  while  the  growth  of  the  cells  still  actively  continues,  until  at  lengdi,  when 
they  have  attained  their  ultimate  form  and  size,  the  growth  of  the  whole  ceases. 
The  cells  are  then  several  hundred  or  even  thousand  times  larger  than  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  beneath  the  punctum  vegetatimis.  When  the  growth  of  stems, 
leaves,  and  roots  has  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  development,  we  are 
able  therefore  to  divide  their  tissue  into  three  regions : — (i)  the  punctum  vegetatwm's, 
where  new  cells  are  chiefly  formed,  and  increase  in  aze  is  slow ;  (2)  the  portion 
where  the  mEun  part  of  the  increase  in  size  takes  place,  but  where  there  is  no  longer 
any  cell-division  or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent ;  this  is  the  elongating  portion  of 
the  organ ;  and  (3)  the  portions  which  no  longer  grow,  at  least  in  length,  i.e.  the 
mature  portions  of  the  organ.  When  growth  entirely  ceases  at  the  punctum  vege- 
tationis,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  leaves,  all  the  cells  continue  to  enlarge  until  the 
whole  is  mature.  If  the  stem  produces  a  number  of  closely  crowded  leaves,  as  it 
usually  does,  at  its  growing  end,  the  whole  of  the  region  in  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  cell-division  takes  place  is  clothed  with  young  leaves,  which  also  themselves 
consist  of  cells  undergoing  division.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  enter  the  second 
stage  of  development  and  begin  to  lengthen,  they  incline  outwards ;  and  when 
the  stem  is  growing  rapidly  in  length  and  forming  evident  intemodes  (which  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case)  the  lengthening  begins  at  those  points  where  it  bears 
the  leaves,  which  also  begin  to  lengthen  at  the  same  time;  the  older  mature  leaves 
are  generally  found  on  mature  intemodes.  If  the  internodes  are  clearly  marked 
off  from  one  another,  as  is  especially  the  case  when  the  leaves  are  verticillate  or 
sheathing  at  their  base,  each  Intemode  forms  a  more  or  less  individualised  whole 

'  Ohlert,  LangenwBchsthum  der  Wunel,  Linnwa.  1837.  ""^^  ^^'  P-  ^'5- — Miinter,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1843,  p.  ii5,andLiniuEa,  1841,  vol.  XV.  p.  iDg. — Giiesebach  in  Wiegmatm'i  Archiv.  1S43,  p.  367. — 
Sachs,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch,  Bot.  i860,  vol.  II.  p.  339. — Miiller,  Boi.  Zeilg.  1869,  No.  14. — Sachs, 
Arlieit.  des  Bot.  Init.  in  Wiinborg,  1871,  Heft  IL  p.  loi  \  ditto,  Heft  UI,  1873,  ^d  Flora  1S73, 
No.  II. — Askenasy,  Flora  1873,  No  15,  [and  Verhandl.  d,  nat.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg.  N.  K., 
6d,  II,  1S7S,  Ueb.  eine  neue  Methode  um  die  Vertheilnng  der  Wachsthumsintensitat  la  bestiinmcn; 
Strehl,  Unten,  ueb.  das  Laogeniraclislhuin  der  Wunet,  Di^s.  Inaug.,  Leipzig  1S74.] 
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as  soon  as  il  emerges  from  the  bud,  and  different  stages  of  growth  may  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  advancing  from  below  upwards.  This  may  take  place  in  two  different 
ways,  according  as  the  uppermost  or  lowennost  part  of  an  internode  remains  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  the  other  end  being  completely  mature.  This  zone  which 
continues  for  some  time  in  an  undeveloped  state — cell-division  taking  place  actively 
in  it — is  commonly  found  at  the  upper  end  of  the  internode  (as  in  Phaseolus),  and  less 
frequently  at  the  tower  end,  and  this  usually  when  it  is  enveloped  by  closely  appressed 
leaf-sheaths  or  when  it  is  in  a  bulb,  as  e.g.  in  Equisetacese  (especially  E.  female), 
Umbelliferse,  the  bulbous  LiliaceK,  the  haulms  of  Grasses,  &c.  If  the  internodes  are 
not  sharply  defined,  as  in  stems  with  small  leaves  and  the  floral  axes  of  Dicotyledons, 
the  various  states  of  growth  which  have  been  described  pass  insensibly  into  one 
another  on  the  stem ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  roots.  If  leaves  when  once 
expanded  continue  to  grow  for  some  time,  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  stems  or 
branches;  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  fully  mature,  the  upper  parts 
present  successively  younger  or  less  developed  states.  The  formation  of  cells  finally 
ceases  at  the  apex  and  all  the  parts  then  become  fully  mature.  This  is  strikingly 
the  case  in  Ferns,  less  so  in  the  pinnate  leaves  of  Papilionaceje  or  the  incised  leaves 
of  Araliacese.  But  very  often  the  activity  of  the  punclum  vtgttatioms  of  the  leaves 
lasts  for  only  a  short  time  and  its  tissue  completes  its  growth  while  cell-divisions 
still  continue  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  all  the  transifional  states  of  growth  are  to 
be  found  between  the  base  and  the  apex.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  long 
leaves  which  grow  from  the  bulbs  of  Liliacese  and  allied  Monocotyledons.  When 
a  cell-producing  zone  of  this  kind  occurs  at  the  base  of  an  internode  or  of  a  leaf, 
with  more  mature  tissue  lying  above  it,  the  whole  organ  behaves  as  if  this  zone  were 
a  punehtm  vegelalimh ;  the  states  of  growth  succeeding  one  another  in  the  reverse 
order.  Such  a  zone,  intercalated  between  mature  portions  of  tissue,  may  be  called 
an  Intercalary  Vegelative  Zone.  The  growth  of  the  internode  or  leaf  may  be  termed 
basipetal,  in  contrast  to  the  acropetal  development  where  the  punclum  vtgtlaHonU 
lies  at  the  apex  of  the  internode  or  leaf. 

According  as  the  conditions  of  growth — temperature,  the  supply  of  water,  and 
illumination — are  favourable,  these  phenomena  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
uniformly.  Every  young  cell  formed  at  the  punclum  vegelationis  grows  and  matures 
more  rapidly  the  more  favourable  these  conditions  are.  But  if  the  organs  are 
observed  under  [he  most  constant  possible  conditions  as  they  emerge  from  the 
bud,  it  is  seen  that  their  growth,  both  in  length  and  thickness,  dependent  on  the 
gradual  development  of  the  cells,  does  not  advance  by  any  means  uniformly.  The 
growing  portion  of  a  root,  internode,  or  leaf  does  not  lengthen  to  an  equal  amount 
in  equal  consecutive  intervals  of  time ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  stems  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  internodes,  and  with  each  zone,  however  small,  of  a  growing 
organ.  It  is  seen  in  fact  that  the  growth  of  each  part  begins  at  first  slowly, 
becomes  gradually  more  rapid,  and  finally  attains  a  maximum  of  rapidity,  after 
which  the  growth  becomes  again  slower,  and  finally  ceases  when  the  organ  is 
fully  mature. 

If  successive  equal  intervals  of  time  are  represented  by  T„  T,...  T„  and  the 
increments  during  these  intervals  by  Ij,  Ij,  ...  I„  then  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that — 
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for  T,     T,     T,      T^      T,     T,     T, 

we  shall  have  I,  <  I,  <  I,  <  I^  >  I,  >  I,  >  zero. 

This  rule  holds  good  for  the  separate  zones  of  roots,  internodes,  and  leaves,  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  organs  from  their  first  formation  to  the  time  of  their  full  maturity. 
This  course  of  growth  I  have  termed  TAe  Grand  Period^,  or  Grand  Curve  ofGrmvth; 
since  it  is  at  once  evident  that  if  the  values  I,,  I, ....  I,  are  drawn  as  ordinates  with 
the  intervals  of  time  as  abscissKj  a  curve  will  be  obtained  which,  starting  from  the 
axis  of  abscissse,  reaches  a  maximum  of  elevation,  and  returns  again  to  the  axis. 
The  following  examples  will  render  this  more  clear. 

KOppen'  found  the  following  increase  of  length  attained  in  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  with  a  nearly  uniform  mean  temperature : — 

Roots*  of  Lupinus  alhus. 

iDoease  in  length.  Mean  temperature. 

First  three  days:  per  diem  10    mm.  i7-2''C, 

Fourth  day  18  i6'6 

Fifth  day  44  171 

Sixth  day  3J'6  169 

Seventh  day  8T9  i7'i 

Eighth  day  38  16-4 

In  an  intemode  of  the  flowering  stem  of  Fritillaria  imperial^  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing increase  in  length  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours' : — 

Normil  pluit  Etiolated  plant 

in  the  light  in  the  dark.                ^^  lemper.tBre. 

March  30                           a-o  mm.  10-6°  C. 

21                           5*3  105 

92  6-1  11*4 

33  6-8  1 2-2 

34  9-3  ygmm.  13-4 

35  18-4  12-S  139 

36  \r%  i3'5  146 

37  8-6  ir-5  15-0 
98                         lo-tf                          14-3                          14-3 


April      r  5-8  182  107 

2  44  ^55  102 

'  '  Grand  period,'  in  contrast  to  the  small  periodic  oscillations  of  growth  which,  if  reptesenled 
graphically,  would  appear  as  smaller  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  grand  curve. 

*  Koppen,  I.  c.  p.  48.    1  have  calculated  the  daily  growth  from  the  lengths  given  in  bis  tables. 

*  That  is,  the  root  together  with  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem. 

*  A  few  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  growth  are  explained  by  the  temporary  acceleration 
of  the  growth  from  the  watering  of  the  ground.  Compare  the  curve  in  pi.  i  of  the  Arbeiten  des  hot. 
Inst,  in  Wurzbnrg,  vol.  I,  Heft  II.  p.  1 19. 

3  C 
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Noimal  plant  Etiolated  f 

b  the  light.  ia  the  du 

3'8mm.  14'om] 


Mean  temperature. 

io'6 
107 


10                                                                O'O  ,          1 
An  internode  of  Humtlus  Lupulus  gave — 

locrease  in  length  Mean 

in  14  hoore.  temperature. 

April  23                           19*0  mm.  14*9'' C. 


33 


ago 
26-0 


Hailing  found  that  a  Hop-stem,  consisting  of  a  number  of  intemodes,  which  was 
493  millimetres  long  on  May  15th  had  attained  by  the  end  of  August  a  length  of 
7-263  metres,  this  growth  being  distributed  as  follows  over  the  different  months : — 

0-492  metres  in  April. 
J  330  May. 

3-732  "ivat. 

1-767  July. 

0053  August 

These  observations  and  a  number  of  others  show  that  the  grand  period  of 
growth  manifests  itself  even  when  the  course  of  the  changes  of  temperature  acts  in 
opposition  to  it;  i.e.  when  the  temperature  rises  while  the  rapidity  of  growth  de- 
creases owing  to  internal  causes,  and  sice  versd.  The  course  of  growth  may  no  doubt 
be  so  modified  by  great  changes  of  temperature  that  the  curve  of  the  grand  period  ~ 
can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  the  measurements. 

In  order  to  determine  the  grand  period  of  growth  in  a  piece  of  a  growing  root, 
internode,  or  leaf-stalk,  it  is  sufficient  to  mark  a  zone  of  the  organ  at  the  part  where 
elongation  is  beginning  by  two  lines  of  indian  ink,  and  to  measure  the  dwly  (or 
half  daily)  growth  of  this  piece  until  it  ceases. 

By  applying  this  method  to  the  primary  root  of  Vicia  Faha,  the  temperature 
varying  each  day  between  18°  and  21-5°  C,  I  found  the  following  increase  to  take 
place  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  piece  originally  i  mm.  long  situated 
immediately  above  UtiKpunclum  vegetationis : — 


I  St  day 


I'Sn 


3rd 
♦th 


'75 
16-6 
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5th  day  17'omm. 

6th  MS 

7th  70 


In  the  same  way  I  found  that  a  piece  at  first  3*5  mm.  long  of  the  first  inter- 
tiode  of  Phaseolus  mitUiflorus  beneath  the  first  pair  of  foliage-leaves,  with  a  daily 
variation  of  temperature  between  la-Js"  and  la-ys"  C,  showed  the  following  in- 
crease : — 

1st  day  i'3  mm. 

and  1-5 

3rd  3'5 

4th  5-5 

6ih  7-0 

6ih  90 

7tb  U-O 

8th  lo-o 

9th  7-0 

toth  I'o 

Since  every  oi^an  that  is  growing  in  length  consists  of  zones  of  different  ages, 
which  are  produced  in  sncces»on  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  puncfum  vegeia- 
limis  (or  of  an  intercalary  vegetative  zone),  the  successive  zones  of  an  intemode 
or  a  root  indicated  by  ink-marks  must  show  different  increments  of  growth  in 
equal  times.  While  the  zone  nearest  the  punetum  vegitationis  is  beginning  to  grow, 
the  next  one  has  already  entered  on  a  later  phase  of  its  grand  period,  while  one 
at  a  greater  distance  would  have  attained  the  maximum  of  its  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  a  sdll  further  one  would  have  ceased  to  grow.  In  other  words,  a  number  of 
zones  below  the  cell-producing  punchtm  vtgetah'onis  are  in  the  ascending  phase, 
while  those  lying  further  backwards  are  in  the  descending  phase  of  their  grand 
period ;  or  again,  each  zone  is  in  a  later  phase  of  its  period  of  growth  the  greater  its 
distance  from  itit  putulum  vtgttatioms.  If  the  successive  zones  of  a  growing  organ 
are  indicated  by  the  figures  I,  II,  III,  Ac,  and  the  increments  of  growth  observed 
at  the  same  time  in  each  of  them  by  I,,  I,,  I,,  &c.;  then  we  have  the  following 
relationship  :— 

I    II    III  T IV    V    VI    VII    vm 

I,  <  I,  <  I,  <  I,  >  I,  >  I,  >  I,  >  zero. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  organ  a  region  of  maximum  rapidity  of  growth.  Thus, 
for  example,  I  found  in  the  first  intemode  oiPluutolus  mui/i/lorus.-vhich  was  divided 
into  twelve  zones,  each  3*5  mm.  long,  in  the  first  forty  hours  :— 

(uppermost)  . 


Zone. 

IncKnent. 

IBt 

a-omni. 

Slid 

"•5 

3rd 

4-S 

4th 

6-6 

6II1 

55 
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Zone.  Increment. 

6th 

7th 


(lowest)  .  .  1 2th 

The  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  lay  therefore  in  the  fourth  zone,  which  was 
originally  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  105 mm.  from  the  upper  end  of  the  inter- 
node. 

As  it  is  usual  for  several  contiguous  internodes  of  stems  to  be  growing  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  intemode  beneath  the  bud,  the  region  of  most 
rapid  growth  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  especially 
when  the  internodes  attain  a  considerable  length  and  several  are  growing  at  the  same 
time.  In  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs  much 
nearer  the  punclam  vtgetaiionis,  usually  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  millimetres ; 
and  the  portion  of  the  root  beneath  its  apeit  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  growth 
takes  place  is  consequently  only  a  few  millimetres  long,  while  in  stems  with  long 
internodes  it  is  often  many  centimetres  in  length.  If  therefore  a  root  and  a  stert 
with  long  internodes  are  divided  into  zones  of  equal  lengths,  e.g.  1  mm.,  com- 
mencing from  the  punclum  vtgelalionis,  the  law  of  growth,  as  expressed  by  the 
general  formula  given  above,  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  stem  the  number  of  zones  that  are  increasing  in  length  at  the  same  time 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  root,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  case 
each  zone  completes  its  period  of  growth  more  quickly';  its  curve  is  shorter  and 
more  abrupt 

Thus,  for  example,  in  a  primary  root  of  Vieia  Faha  which  grew  in  damp  air 
and  which  was  divided,  starting  from  the  punctum  vegelalimis,  into  zones  each  i  mm. 
in  length,  I  found  the  following  increments  of  growth  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  ao's"  C. : — 

Zone.  Increment 

loth  o'l  mm. 


9th  o*a 

8th  0*3 

7th  o-g 


5tb 

IIS 

4th 

3'6 

3td 

8*8 

ind 

6-8 

•pel 

■■5 

no  means  however  follows  from  this  ihnf  the  ro 

01  pow,  mo 

re  rapidly,  i. 

1.  atUins 

greater  length  than  the  stem. 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  the  third  zone,  where  the  maximum  increase  of  growth  took 
place,  was  at  first  at  a  distance  of  only  2  mm.  from  the  apex. 

It  is  clear  that  if  an  organ  is  divided  into  zones  of  small  length,  each  zone 
will  in  general  contain  a,  larger  number  of  cells  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  fiuncium 
vrgetalionis,  since  the  cells  are  longer  the  further  they  are  from  the  apex.  But  from 
the  point  where  growth  ceases  the  number  of  cells  in  the  successive  zones  of  an 
organ  of  uniform  structure  will  be  the  same.  If  therefore  the  zones  are  again 
designated  by  the  numbers  I,  II,  III,  &c.,  the  number  of  cells  in  them  by  N,,  N^, 
N,  ■..  N°,  then  we  have: — 

I        II      III      IV      V      VI      VII      VIII 

Nj  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  =  N,. 

But  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  zones  is  very  far  from  being 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  that  prevails  in  them ;  as  is 
seen  at  once  if  it  is  recollected  that  the  number  continually  decreases  from  the  apex 
throughout  the  growing  region,  while  the  rapidity  of  growth  first  increasej  and 
then  decreases.     This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula ; — 

I        II       III      IV      V      VI  ■   VII    VIII 

N,  >  Ni  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  =  N,. 
I,  <  Ij  <  Ij  <  I(  <  I,  >  I,  >  I,  >  zero. 

If  it  were  possible  to  divide  in  the  same  manner  a  filament  of  VaucAeria,  a 
root-hair  of  Marchantia,  or  a  similar  unicellular  organ,  into  small  zones,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubled  (as  we  may  conclude  from  other  circumstances  dependent  on 
growth)  that  we  should  find  the  same  law  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  individual  cells  endowed  with  a  power  of  apical  growth.  Since  the  same 
law  applies  to  roots  and  stems — whether  zones  i  or  z  millimetres  or,  in  the  case  of 
stems,  I  or  2  centimetres  in  length  are  observed — -it  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
formula  would  hold  good  also  if  zones  of  only  a  tenth  or  hundredth,  or  even 
thousandth  of  a  millimetre  could  be  marked  out  and  measured.  In  other  words, 
we  should  find  that  the  law  of  the  grand  period  holds  good  for  each  single  minute 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  a  young  cell. 

If  the  power  of  any  particular  zone  to  attain  a  definite  length  is  called  its 
Energy  0/  Growth,  then  a  zone  which  up  to  the  time  when  its  growth  ceases  reaches 
a  length  of  10  mm.  would  have  a  smaller  energy  than  one  which  continues  to  grow 
until  it  has  reached  a  length  of  too  mm.  Thus,  for  example,  the  successive  inter- 
nodes  of  most  stems  each  of  which  was  at  one  period  i  mm.  long,  differ  very 
greatly  in  length  when  mature;  the  internodes  first  formed  are  short,  the  next 
longer,  and  finally  we  have  one  the  longest  of  all,  followed  again  towards  the  apex 
by  shorter  ones.  If  we  designate  the  energy  of  growth  of  the  internodes  I,  II,  III, 
&c.,  by  E|,  Ej,  E,.  &c.,  we  get  the  series — 

I       II      III      IV      V      VI     VII    VIII 
E^  <  E,  <  E,  <  E,  >  E,  >  E,  >  E,  >  E,. 

With  this  increase  and  decrease  in  the  energy  of  growth  of  the  various  inter- 
nodes of  a  stem  is  usually  associated  a  similar  relationship  between  the  size  of  their 
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leaves,  the  lower  ones  forming  smaller,  the  upper  ones  larger  leaves,  and  then  a 
lai^est  of  all  (or  whorl  of  largest  leaves),  usually  followed  again  by  smaller  ones'. 
The  secondary  roots  also  which  spring  from  the  same  primary  root  show  similar 
rebtionships,  the  first  attaining  a  smaller  length  than  those  that  follow,  and  these 
being  again  followed  by  a  graduated  succession  of  shorter  ones.  The  same  is  the 
case  also  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the  stems  of  annual  plants,  as  well  as  of  trees, 
especially  when  the  order  of  development  is  distinctly  monopodial. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  investigation  of  the  zones  of  a  root,  stem,  or  leaf 
would  also  show  that  the  energy  of  growth  of  successive  zones  first  increases,  then 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  finally  decreases.  The  cells  in  the  zone  in  which  the 
maximum  energy  of  growth  prevails  would  also  be  the  largest,  while  their  number 
would  be  least.  This  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  Sanio's  measurements'  of  the 
wood-cells  of  Piitut  sylves/ris;  for  he  found  that  the  final  constant  size  of  the  wood- 
cells  of  the  stem  varies,  increasing  gradually  from  below  upwards,  till  it  attains  a 
maximum  at  a  definite  height,  and  then  again  decreases  towards  the  apex.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  branches. 

If  it  be  permissible  to  ascribe  a  special  energy  of  growth  to  each  separate 
zone  of  an  organ,  it  becomes  possible  to  understand  how  it  is  that,  as  is  actually 
the  case,  every  zone  has  its  separate  period  of  growth,  and  that  a  grand  period  for 
the  whole  organ  itself  may  be  determined.  The  maxima  of  rapidity  of  growth 
attained  in  the  successive  zones  first  rise  and  then  fall ;  the  duration  of  growth  also 
of  the  zones  probably  at  first  increases  and  afterwards  diminishes.  Consequently 
the  measurements  of  the  whole  organ  represent  the  sum  at  first  of  only  few  and 
small  partial  increments,  later  of  more  numerous  and  larger  ones,  until  finally 
the  sum  of  the  partial  increments'diminishes,  because  the  number  of  zones  growing 
at  any  one  time  and  the  energy  of  their  growth  alike  diminish.  Further  invesli- 
galioD  will  show  whether  this  hypothesis,  which  is  at  least  an  approximate  one,  is 
correct 

If  the  increments  of  length  of  an  intemode,  stem,  or  leaf,  in  short  intervals  of 
time  such  as  half-au'hour  or  an  hour,  are  compared,  it  is  usually  found  that  they  do 
not  increase  and  then  decrease  regularly,  but  irregularly,  the  growth  being  sometimes 
greater,  sometimes  smaller.  If  the  grand  curve  of  growth  is  constructed  directly 
from  them,  it  does  not  assume  the  form  of  a  continuous  curve,  but  shows  a  number 
of  small  zigzags,  which  however  disappear,  if,  for  example,  the  interval  is  extended 
from  one  to  three  hours  or  more.  These  phenomena  I  call  irregular  variations 
of  growth*.  They  appear  to  result  from  the  plant  being  subjected  to  continual 
small  variations  of  temperature,  air,  light,  and  moisture  of  the  soil,  which  alter  the 
turgidity,  and  therefore  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the  growing  cells.     I  come 


'  This  pheDomenon  has  not  at  present  been  sufficiently  investigated.  In  many  stems,  especially 
creeping  ones,  when  (he  leaves  have  reached  a  certain  size,  this  siic  remains  constant  in  a  Iih^  series 
of  leavf  s  before  any  decrease  occurs. 

•  Jabrb.  Tut  wissensch.  Bol.  iSj^a.  vol.  Vll.  p,  40J.  By  a  '  constant'  siie  of  the  wood-cells  I 
understand  that  which  they  possess  in  the  later  annual  rings;  in  the  inner  aoaual  rings  they 
gradaally  increase,  until  in  the  following  ones  they  allain  a  constant  size. 

*  Pot  further  details  see  Reinke,  Verhandl.  des  bot.  Vereins  fiir  die  Frovini  Br«ndeobuig. 
Jahrg.  VII;  and  Sachs,  Arbeit  des  bot.  Inst,  in  WUnburg.  Heft  II.  p.  103.     [See  also  Dnide,  Die 

n  WachslhumsacDdemngen  in  der  Hlattentwickelung  von  fkloria  regia,  H.ille  1881.] 
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to  this  conclusion  from  observing  that  irregular  variations  of  growth  become  less 
the  more  the  plant  is  protected  from  variations  in  the  surrounding  conditions.  Partial 
irregular  neutralisations  of  the  tension  of  Ihe  lissties  may  also  cooperate  to  produce 
this  result. 

Sect.  18. — Feriodioity  of  Orowth  in  length  oaused  by  the  oltematloQ 
of  day  and  ni^t.  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  implies  varying  combina- 
tions of  the  conditions  of  plant-life,  especially  of  those  that  affect  growth.  Day 
and  night  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the  presence  and  absence  of  sunshine,  but 
also  by  a  consequent  higher  and  lower  temperature,  which  again  causes  variations 
in  the  moisture  of  the  sur.  Independently  of  special  meteorological  phenomena, 
the  temperature  falls  daily  with  the  diminishing  elevation  of  the  sun  till  sunrise 
the  next  day,  that  of  the  air  rapidly,  that  of  the  ground  more  slowly ;  at  sunset  the 
fall  is  sudden,  as  is  the  rise  at  sunrise.  In  general  the  atmosphere  approaches  a 
state  of  saturatioq  as  the  temperature  falls,  i.  t.  the  hygrometric  difference  decreases, 
as  it  increases  with  the  rising  temperature.  But  these  general  daily  alternations  act 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  even  in  opposite  directions  on  the  growth  of  plants ;  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  light  after  sunrise  retards  growth,  while  the  increasing 
temperature  promotes  it,  as  long  as  the  other  conditions  remain  tlie  same ;  but  the 
e  of  the  hygrometric  difference  caused  by  the  increasing  temperature  of  the 
i  also  an  increase  of  transpiration,  which  effects  a  diminution  of  Ihe 
turgidity  of  the  tissues,  and  this  again  retards  growth. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  which  of  these  variable  causes  exercises  the  greatest 
influence  on  growth;  and  it  will  depend  on  this  whether  the  growth  of  the  plant 
is  most  rapid  by  day  or  by  night.  On  a  cloudy  but  warm  and  damp  day  the  weak 
light  has  only  a  slightly  retarding  effect,  but  the  temperature  and  the  great  amount 
of  moisture  greatly  promote  growth ;  under  these  circumstances  the  growth  may  be 
greater  than  in  the  succeeding  night  (equal  periods  of  time  being  compared), 
when  the  total  absence  of  light  promotes  growth,  but  the  lower  temperature  is  less 
favourable  to  it.  But  the  proportion  may  be  reversed ;  the  plant  may  grow  more 
slowly  by  day  than  by  night  when  the  difference  in  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  air  during  each  is  but  small  and  very  bright  days  intervene  between  dark 
nights,  the  intense  light  retarding  growth  by  day  more  than  the  depression  of  the 
temperature  by  night. 

The  greatest  variety  of  combinations  may  be  imagined  in  this  respect;  and  from 
the  extreme  changeableness  of  the  weather  the  plant  will,  according  to  circumstances, 
sometimes  grow  more  quickly  by  day,  sometimes  by  night,  without  exhibiting  any 
exactly  recurrent  periodicity.  The  numerous  observations  which  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  do  not  therefore  point  to  any  general  law'.  It  has  however 
been  ascertained  that,  especially  when  long  periods  of  time  such  as  entire  days  are 


*  These  will  be  found  described  liy  nw  in  detail  in  the  Arbeiten  de»  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiinbui^ 
1S71,  p.  170,  [Baranetzky  (Die  tiigliche  Periodtcitiit  im  Laiigenwachslhum  der  Slengel,  M^m.  de 
I'Acad.  imp.  de  St.  Pftersboarg,  XXVII,  1879)  finds  thai  lliere  is  a  daily  periodicity  of  the  growth 
of  steins  which  is  independent  of  the  direct  influence  of  any  external  conditions:  (see  also  Bot.  Zeil|{. 
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compared,  all  the  other  conditions  of  growth  are  outweighed  by  the  effects  of  the 
variations  of  temperature,  so  that  in  general  the  rapidity  of  growth  increases  with  a 
rising  and  decreases  with  a  falling  temperature.  The  result  of  a  number  of  measure- 
ments made  by  RauwenhofT  during  several  months  in  the  most  various  weather  was 
that  the  mean  growth  was  greater  in  twelve  hours  of  the  day  than  in  twelve  hours  of 
the  night;  viz. 


By  day. 

By  night. 

Bryonia 

590  pc. 

410  p.  C. 

Wit/aria 

578 

4a« 

ViUs 

55-1 

44-9 

Cucurbila 

567 

433 

do. 

573 

4>  8 

Dasylirion 

553 

447 

A  similar  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  favourable  influence  of  a  higher 
temperature  by  day  outweighs  the  retarding  influence  of  daylight.  RauwenhofTs 
measurements  show  accordingly  that  the  mean  growth  during  six  hours  of  the  fore- 
noon is  less  than  that  during  six  hours  of  the  afternoon  ;  since,  while  the  average 
amount  of  tight  is  the  same,  the  temperature  is  higher  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the 
forenoon,     If  the  afternoon  growth  is  placed  at  100,  then  the  morning  growth  is — 

in  Bryonia  86 

Wistaria  71  t 

Vilis  67 

Cuturhiia  79 

do.  81 

If  however  we  calculate  from  Rauwenhoff's  measurements  the  daily  and  nightly 
and  the  morning  and  afternoon  values  for  shorter  periods  in  which  the  changes  of 
the  weather  do  not  neutralise  one  another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  growth  by  night 
sometimes  exceeds  that  by  day,  and  that  the  afternoon  is  not  always  more  favourable 
than  the  morning. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  dctennine  from 
observations  in  the  open  air,  where  the  variations  of  temperature,  tight,  and  moisture 
are  very  great  and  are  combined  In  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  what  manner  each 
separate  condition  of  growth  affects  the  plant,  and  whether  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  causes  a  similar  alternation  of  growth,  or  whether  there  exist  in  the  plant  itself 
causes  of  daily  periodicity  independenlly  of  external  changes.  In  order  to  decide 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  make  the  observations  independent  of  the 
accidents  of  weather,  which  is  only  possible  by  carrying  them  on  in  well-closed 
rooms  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  constant  or  made  to  vary,  and  where  the 
amount  of  light  can  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  the  moisture  regulated  in  the  air 
and  in  the  soil  of  the  flower-pot.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  action  of  an  increasing  or  decreasing  amount  of  light  upon  a  plant  exposed  to 
constant  conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature,  and  therefore  exhibiting  a  con- 
stant degree  of  lurgidity;  it  is  suflicieni  to  measure  and  compare  the  increments  of 
growth  during  short  periods  of  time. 
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A  longseries  of  observations  of  ihis  kind  On  internodes  has  given  me  the  fol- 
lowing results ' : — 

(1)  The  more  exactly  a  constant  temperature  is  maintained,  darkness  being 
constant  and  the  amount  of  moisture  being  also  constant,  the  more  unirorm  is 
the  course  of  growth  at  different  periods  of  the  day.    There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  daily  periodicity  of  growth  independent  of  external  influences.    The  irregular  ■ 
variations  of  growth  mentioned  above  were  however  observed. 

(a)  If  great  variations  of  temperature  are  allowed  to  act  on  a  plant  growing 
in  darkness  and  with  a  constant  amount  of  moisture,  to  such  an  estent  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  round  the  plant  alters  some  degrees  C.  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  internodes  rises  and  falls  with  the  rising  and  falling 
temperature.  If  the  hourly  increments  are  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  intervals  of 
time  as  abscissae,  the  curve  of  growth  follows  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  curve  of  temperature,  without  however  any  actual  proportion  being  observable 
between  the  growth  and  the  temperature;  the  curves  do  not  run  parallel  but  are 
only  of  the  same  description. 

(3)  If  care  is  taken  that  during  the  period  of  observation  the  temperature 
undergoes  only  slight  and  gradual  changes,  while  (the  moisture  being  sufficiently 
uniform)  the  amount  of  light  changes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  increasing  from  morn- 
ing till  midday  and  decreasing  from  midday  till  evening  to  complete  darkness  at 
night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increments  of  growth  are  always  greater  from  even- 
ing till  sunrise,  diminishing  suddenly  al^er  sunrise,  and  then  more  slowly  till  evening. 
The  alternation  of  day  and  night  causes  therefore  under  these  circumstances  a 
periodical  rising  and  falling  of  the  curve  of  growth  of  such  a  nature  that  a  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  and  a  minimum  before  sunset.  A  second 
rising  of  the  curve  of  growth  usually  takes  place  also  in  the  afternoon ;  but  this,  as 
I  have  shown,  is  a  consequence  of  the  higher  temperature  in  the  afternoon  which 
overcomes  the  influence  of  light  The  retarding  influence  of  light  is  therefore 
strong  enough  lo  overbalance  the  favourable  influence  of  the  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  forenoon,  but  not  sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  the  stronger 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fact  is  of  great  interest  ttiat  when  a  plant  has  been  exposed  to  light  during 
the  day,  its  curve  of  growth  after  sunset,  or  if  placed  in  the  dark  in  the  evening,  does 
not  immediately  rise  abruptly ;  i.e.  that  the  most  rapid  growth  which  is  independent 
of  light  is  not  at  once  attained  when  it  is  suddenly  placed  in  the  dark;  but  that — as 
is  shown  by  the  curve  rising  slowly  till  morning — the  growth  which  has  been  retarded 
during  the  day  only  becomes  gradually  more  rapid  in  the  course  of  some  hours, 
until  the  light  to  which  the  plant  is  again  exposed  in  the  morning  causes  a  fresh 
j^tardatioii  of  growth,  which  again  increases  from  hour  to  hour  till  the  slowest  rate 
is  attained  in  the  evening,  if  the  temperature  remains  constant.  In  other  words,  the 
two  internal  conditions  of  the  plant  which  correspond  to  darkness  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  daylight  on  the  other  hand  pass  over  only  gradually  into  one  another.    XJght 

'  SacbE,  Arbeit,  dn  bot.  Inst,  Wiiribui^.  1S71,  vol.  I.  p.  16S  tlitq.  The  plants  observed  were 
chiefly  Fritillaria  imftrialh,  Hntauhi  Lup-lus.  Dahlia  varittbilii,  Poltmoaiim  rt;lan,  and  Rukardia 
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requires  a  conuderable  lime  in  order  to  overcome  the  nocturnal,  darkness  a  con- 
siderable time  to  overcome  the  djumal  condition  of  growth  of  the  plant  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  curve  of  growth  would  at  once  rise  abruptly  in  the  evening 
when  the  room  is  suddenly  darkened,  would  then  continue  at  the  same  elevation  till 
morning,  would  fall  abruptly  when  light  is  again  let  in,  and  would  then  continue  at 
the  same  height  till  the  evening.  But  this  does  not  correspond  to  the  observed 
phenomena. 

In  order  to  study  more  closely  the  changes  of  growth  occasioned  by  internal  causes, 
or  the  dependence  of  these  changes  on  external  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  measure 


the  Increments  in  short  spaces  of  time  such  as  an  hour  or  two  or  three  hours.  In  the 
case  of  intemodes  or  leaves  of  large  plants  which  are  growing  very  rapidly,  as  the  flower- 
stems  of  jigave  or  the  leaxes  of  Musacex,  this  can  be  done  with  a  certain  degree  of 
exactness  by  simple  measurement  with  a  measuring-rod.  But  for  the  purpose  of  morf 
exact  observations  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  use  of  smaller  plants  which  do  not 
grow  so  rapidly,  the  growth  during  an  hour  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  millimetre,  or 
even  less.  In  such  eases  a  simple  measuring-rod  is  not  sufficiently  exact;  and  I  have 
employed  in  its  place  three  dilTerent  methods.  In  each  of  them  a  thin  but  strong  thread 
of  silk  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  or  internode  of  the  plant  growing  in  a 
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pot,  the  thread  passing  vertically  orer  an  easily  moveable  pulley  and  moving  ao  index 
fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  thread  or  to  the  pulley. 

I.  The  Tbrvad-mJicaior  ia  a  simple  contrivance  in  which  the  free  end  of  the  thread 


Qwtli  In  Id^lti  durinj;  iban  pnlDfli  ol 


which  hangs  down  from  the  pulley  and  is  kept  tight  by  a  weight  of  a  few  grammes 
carries  a  horizontal  needle  which  moves  freely  over  a  graduated  scale  as  the  end  of  the 
thread  which  is  fixed  to  the  plant  rises  with  its  growth. 
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3.  In  the  Jrc'iBdicatar  the  thread  i-/{Fig.  480)  fined  to  the  plant  a  is  carried  over 
the  pulley  d  and  filed  to  a  pin  which  is  attached  to  a  second  pulley  f.  An  index  «  made 
of  a  straight  and  tinn  straw  is  fastened  to  this  second  pulley  in  the  radial  direction,  its 
free  end  pointing  to  a  graduated  scale  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  m  n.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
index  is  secured  by  the  small  weight  i  which  tends  to  turn  the  pulley  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  a  force  which  keeps  the  thread  ef'm  a  state  of  tension.  As  the  intemode 
below  the  hook  b  lengthens,  the  weight  i  sinks,  and  a  piece  of  the  thread  cf  of  equal 
length  is  rolled  off  the  pulley  g,  thus  raising  the  index  on  the  arc.  If  the  index  is,  for 
example,  ten  times  as  long  as  the  radius  of  the  pulley,  the  pKirtion  of  the  arc  which  it 
will  pass  over  represenls  ten  times  the  increase  in  length  of  the  intemodp.  But  since  it 
h  not  usually  required  to  know  the  absolute  amount  of  the  increase  but  only  the  relative 
amount  in  different  times,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  read  off  and  compare  the  movements 
of  the  index  on  the  graduated  scale.  By  this  instrument  we  are  able  to  measure  very 
small  increments  of  growth;  but,  like  the  first  process,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
observer  must  watch  it  during  the  whole  time,  which  renders  the  investigation  very 
difficult,  especially  at  night. 

J.  The  Auti^raphk  Auxanomeier  gets  rid  of  this  diiticulty.  It  consists  of  a  simpler 
form  of  the  instrument  already  described.  The  thready  fastened  to  the  plant  s^ts  directly 
in  motion  the  pulley  which  carries  the  index  e,  being  fixed  to  it  by  a  pin  at  r.  The 
tension  of  the  thread  caused  by  the  index  Itself  is  still  further  increased  by  the  weight  g. 
By  thb  contrivance  the  point  of  the  index  falls  as  the  stem  grows  below  the  point  to 
which  the  thread  b  fastened.  By  means  of  the  clock-work  D  the  cylinder  C  fixed  upon 
the  vertical  axis  a  is  made  to  rotate  slowly,  the  rotation  being  arranged  by  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  /  so  that  a  revolution  is  completed  in  exactly  an  hour.  The 
cylinder  is  however  fixed  eccentrically  on  the  axis  a,  so  that  during  the  rotation  one  side 
describes  a  larger  circle  than  the  other  side.  On  the  former  side  is  fastened  a  piece  of 
smoked  paper  pp.  When  the  index  is  properly  adjusted,  its  point  touches  the  paper 
and  describes  on  it  a  white  line  1 1'  during  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  But  after  the 
rotation  has  continued  for  some  lime  the  index  is  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  paper 
owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  cylinder,  but  becomes  so  again  afterwards  when  it 
inscribes  another  line  lower  down.  The  distances  between  the  lines  described  on  the 
cylinder  evidently  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  plant'.  When,  in  consequence 
of  this  growth,  the  index  has,  after  say  twenty-four  hours,  reached  the  lower  margin  of 
the  paper  pp,  the  clock-work  is.  stopped,  the  paper  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
piece,  the  index  being  again  set  by  raising  the  pulley,  and  the  observation  repeated. 
The  lines  on  the  blackened  paper  are  fixed  by  a  varnish  of  collodion  and  dried,  and  the 
distances  between  them  are  proportional  to  the  hourly  growths  of  the  intemode.  It  is 
clear  that  the  apparatus  not  only  magnifies  the  increments,  but  also  records  them  in  the 
absence  of  the  observer,  which  is  very  convenient,  especially  for  observing  the  nocturnal 
growth.  It  is  however  necessary  even  in  this  case  for  the  observer  to  note  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  hygrometric  conditions,  at  least  between  morning  and  evening.  Fig.  4S1 
shows  in  addition  a  tin  vessel  B,  consisting  of  two  halves  united  by  a  binge,  which  may 
be  used  for  shutting  out  the  light  from  the  plant,  even  after  the  thread  has  been  attached 
to  it.    At  E  the  thermometer  /  is  placed  in  a  similar  vessel  near  the  plant. 

Sect.  19. — Effect  of  Temperature  on  Qrowth^    It  has  already  been  shown 

'  See  Arbeiten  des  Wiinburg.  bot.  Inst.,  Heft  II.  [Wiesaer,  Ueb.  «ne  nette  Constniction  det 
selbstregistrireaden  Anxanometers,  Flora  1876.J 

'  F.  Burkhardt  in  Verhandl.  dtr  naturf.  Ges.  in  Basel,  185S,  vol.  II.  I,  p.  67.— Sachs,  Jahrb.  filr 
wissCTSch.  Bot.  i860.  Heft  H.  p.  338.— Alph.  DeCandolle  in  Bibbolh,  univ,  et  rev.  Suisse.  Nov.  1866. 
— H.  de  Vries,  in  Arcblv.  n^rlandaises,  lS;a,  vol.  V. — Koppen,  WSmie  und  Pflanzen-Wachsthum, 
Dlsserlalion,  Moskow  tSyo.  [See  also  Haberlvidt,  Laodw.  Ver^uchislationeD,  XVII,  r874;  Just, 
Cohn's  Beitriige,  11,  1877;  Uloth,  Flora,  1*7:  and  1875;  von  Hohnd,  in  Haberlandt's  Wiss.  prakt. 
Unlers.  II,  1877.] 
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in  Sect.  7  that  the  life  of  a  plant  generally  and  its  growth  in  particular  ia  carried  on 
only  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  (in  general  between  zero  and  50°  C),  and 
that  each  function  has  apparently  in  every  plant  its  inferior  and  superior  limits; 
so  that,  for  example,  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a  plant  of  Wheat  can  grow  is 
different  from  the  lowest  at  which  a  Gourd  can  grow,  &c.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  growth,  like  other  phenomena,  is  more  active  the  higher  the  (constant)  tem- 
perature above  the  inferior  limit,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  temperature  at  which 
growth  reaches  its  maximum  activity,  and  above  which  any  further  rise  of  temper- 
ature causes  a  diminution  of  its  rapidity.  There  is  not,  in  the  mathematical  sense 
of  the  term,  any  proportion  between  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  height  of  the 
temperature,  and  the  more  accurately  the  relation  between  the  two  has  been  investi- 
gated, the  more  difficult  is  it  to  express  this  relation  by  any  mathematical  formula. 
It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  doubted  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
any  fumre  theory  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
growth  depends  on  temperature,  at  least  in  a  few  particular  cases. 

The  difficulties  of  investigations  of  this  kind  are  however  much  greater  than  is 
generally  thought;  and  the  results  obtained  hitherto,  valuable  as  they  are,  go  no 
further  than  what  is  slated  above,  and  give  us  no  deeper  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  that  particular  mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  which  we  call  heat  is  con- 
nected with  that  mode  of  motion  which  causes  growth. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  the  results  at  present  obtained,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  a  great  practical  value  in  addition  to  their  theoretical  significance.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  cardinal  points  of  temperature,  viz.  its  superior  and  inferior  limits  and 
the  particular  temperature  at  which  the  maximum  of  action  takes  place,  is  indis- 
pensable to  investigations  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  get  at  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.  On  this  account  a  few  of  the  more  trustworthy  observations 
may  be  given  here. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cardinal  points  of  temperature  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  observations  are  of  value  only  when  conducted  at  nearly  constant  temperatures ; 
the  means  deduced  from  very  variable  temperatures  may,  as  I  have  shown,  lead  to 
very  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
constant  temperature  for  a  whole  day  even  by  artificial  heating  or  cooling.  Special 
difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  determination  of  the  inferior  limit  or  specific  zero,  since  the 
observation  must  extend  over  a  considerable  time^in  the  case  of  germination,  several 
weeks — to  he  certain  that  growth  does  not  take  place.  It  would  be  possible,  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  already  described,  to  determine  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  whether 
growth  still  takes  place  in  an  internode  at  a  very  high  or  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and 
at  what  temperature  it  is  the  most  rapid,  if  it  were  not  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  plant  in  the  apparatus  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  auxanometer 
will  however  be  very  useful  even  in  this  case.  The  observations  on  this  point  hitherto 
made,  at  least  those  which  have  any  physiological  value,  have  been  on  germinating  seeds, 
as  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  can  be  more  easily 
regulated  than  of  the  air  in  the  case  of  intemodes.  Special  facilities  are  offered  by  the 
roots  of  seedlings,  as  they  do  not  emerge  from  the  soil,  and  are  more  easily  measured, 
from  their  simpler  and  more  regular  form.  The  following  figures  refer  only  to  the  roots 
of  seedlings,  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  being  also,  in  the  case  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, included  in  the  root.  That  exactly  the  same  figures  are  not  always  obtained  by 
different  observers  is  the  result  of  differences  in  the  mode  of  observation,  the  amount  of 
water,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  inaccuracy  of  thermometers,  &c. 
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The  first  point  to  determine  is,  whether  germination — i.e.  the  growth  of  the  embryo 
at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  nuterials  in  the  seed — takes  place  only  at  certain  tempera- 


5,  and  at  what  temperature  it  talies  plact 
gave  the  following  results : — 

Tritician  vulgar f  5°  C. 

Hordeum  fulgare  5 

Cticurhila  Pepo  1 3  '7 

Pbaimlui  niultljlaru]  9*5 

Zea  Mail  9"  5 


most  quicblv.    Observations  of  my  own 


JJ7 


46-j 


This  table  shows,  if  the  ascertained  temperatures  are  correct,  that  grains  of  Wheat 
cannot  germinate  below  j°C.,  or  seeds  of  the  Gourd  below  13*7*,  &c.,  however  long  they 
may  lie  in  moist  earth ;  and  that  they  no  longer  germinate,  but  quickly  perish  at  tempera- 
tures above  those  named  in  the  third  column ;  while  at  the  temperatures  named  in  the 
second  column  germination  takes  place  In  a  shorter  time  than  at  either  higher  or  tower 
temperatures.  It  may  however  be  taken  for  granted,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing  these  numbers,  that  the  result  of  further  observations  will  not  be  identical,  though 
probably  approximate.  It  is  clear  that  many  series  of  experiments  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  following  figures,  obtained  by 
KSppen,  agree  moderately  well  frith  mine,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same  plants : — 


Triiicam  •vulgare 
Zea  Mail 
Lupinui  albui 
Pisum  lativum 


rs'c. 


29-7°  c. 


The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  H.  de  Vries; — 

Pbaieolui  -vulgarii  Ji'S°  C.  above  ^I's 

Heliantbui  amuui  ji'5  below  43'S 

Braiiica  Na/mt  ji's  „      41'; 

Caanabii  laliva  31*5  above  4a"5 

Cucumii  Mch  37*5 

Sinapii  alba  37'4  above  37-3 

Lepiilium  talivum  3Ti  below  37*3 

Linum  uiilatiiiimum  97'4  above  37'] 

The  following  results',  obtained  by  Alphonse  de  CandoIle,are  moderately  trustworthy 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  inferior  limit,  but  hardly  so  much  so  with  respect  to  the  superior 
limit  and  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  growth,  as  may  be  concluded  from  various 
statements  made  by  the  observer. 


Sinapii  alia 
Lepidium  lat 

Collemia  coccifua 
Nigtlla  lalhva 

Trffeliunt  rlftni 
Zea  Mail 
Seiamum  orientale 


11°  C, 


aB'C. 


below  18 
about  3j' 
below  IS 


'  I  take  the  figures  from  the  table  of  curves  in  De  Candolle's  treatise,  with  the 
the  lext. 

■  De  Csndollc  reniarki  that  the  seeds  of  Maiie,  Melon,  and  Sesamum  become  brown,  the  fiist 
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s  most  probably  correct ; 
',  on  the  other  band,  for 


When  De  Candolle's  inferior  limits  are  below  5°  C,  they  ai 
hia  superior  limits  and  temperatures  of  most  rapid  growth  ar 
the  most  part  certainly  too  low. 

More  accurate  information  is  afforded  by  the  figures  which  give  the  lengths  attained 
by  roots  in  equal  periods  of  time  at  different  temperatures,  and  express  therefore  the 
rate  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  seedlings  at  different  constant  temperatures.  TTiese 
numbers  increase  from  the  inferior  limit  to  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  growth,  and 
fall  again  from  it  to  the  superior  limit. 

In  Zro  Mail,  for  example,  I  found — 


<  4S  hours 
48 


38J 
4a'S 


n  periods  of  forty-eight 


a6-6 
a8-5 


S-o°mm. 

8-j 

JOO 

io'8 

i3-9 

a9-6 

,o-4 

36-5 

J8-S 

646 

>3o 

69-6 

The  following  are  De  Vries'  results,  also  in  periods  of  forty-eight  hours :- 


J8-9 
716 

IO-5 
44-8 

44-6 

J9*9 

The  assertion  made  by  K5ppen,  in  support  of  which  he  brings  forward  an  array  of 
figures,  that  similar  parts  of  plants  grow  at  different  rates  at  the  same  mean  temperature, 
whether  the  nwan  temperature  is  constant  or  whether  it  varies  above  and  below  the 
mean,  and  further  that  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  diminished  by  the  variations  of  the 
temperature  even  when  the  variatfons  take  place  below  the  optimum,  was  inserted  in  the 
third  edition  of  this  book.  This  assertion,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  care- 
ful observations  made  in  different  ways  by  Pedereen  in  the  laboratory  at  WOriburg'.  We 
shall  see  in  Sect.  a6  that  variations  of  temperature  act  as  stimuli  which  affect  the  rapidity 
of  growth  of  many  foliage  and  floral  leaves  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  thorough  iiives* 
ligation  of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  is  much  to  be  desired. 


as  if  burnt  at  40°  C,  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  others.    These  ■  burnt '  seedi 
however  genninaled  afterwards  at  a  lower  temperature. 

■  Haben  Temperatnrschwantiungen  als  solche  einen  utigunstigen  EinSuss  auf  dass  WachslhumT 
Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  Bd.  I,  1874. 
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Sect.  30. — Action  of  Iiight  on  Growth  in  Length'. — Heliotropism '. 
Since  we  shall  now  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  questions  whether  and  in  what 
way  light  promotes  or  retards  quantiutively  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-wall, 
we  may  for  the  time  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  those  cases  where  it  changes 


'  A.  P.  De  CandoUe,  Fhysiologie  vigiiale.  Paris  iBj*.  vol.  III.  p.  1079.— Sachs,  Bot.  Zrilg. 
1S63,  Supplement,  and  1S65,  p.  117.— Ditio,  Experimental -Fhysiologie,  Sect  ij. — Hafineistet,  Lehie 
Tim  der  Pflonzenielle,  Sect,  36. — Kraus,  Jahrb.  fur  wiss«nsch.  Bot.  voL  VII.  p.  109  t  teq. — Batalin, 
Bot.  Zeilg.  1871,  No.  40. 

'  [H.  Miillcr  (Thui^u),  Ueb.  HeliotropUnins,  Flora,  1876;  Wiewer,  Die  HeliotropiEchen 
Erscbeinungen,  Denkschr.  d.  It.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  1878,  1880;  Darwin,  The  Movements  of  FlaniK, 
18S0. 

A  brief  accoant  of  Wiesner's  concIueionE  may  be  found  useful ;  they  aJ^  a*  follows  : — 

I.  Infituntt  a/ilU  Inlnaty  ofUglU. 

I.  The  maximum  of  beliotropic  effect  is  produced  by  a  certain  intensity  of  light;  mcrease  or 
decreaM!  of  intensity  diminishes  (he  heliotropic  effect  until  it  is  no  longer  produced.  The  optimum 
intensity  varies  in  different  plants. 

1.  The  upper  limit  of  intensity  it  either  greater  or  less  than  that  d^^ree  of  intensity  at  which 
the  parts  of  plants  in  question  can  grow  at  all :  this  depends  upon  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the 

3.  Hence  it  appears  that  sunlight  may  absolutely  arrest  growth ;  young  sleros  *re  protected  by 
their  strong  negative  geotropism  from  the  action  of  sunlight. 

4.  The  degree  of  intently  at  which  heliotropism  ceases  corresponds,  doubtless,  to  (he  mtensity 
at  which  the  plant  no  longer  reacts  by  growth;  sn  intensity  which  affects  the  plant  no  more  than 
complete  darkness. 

II.  Iitfiuinct  of  Ri/rangihiliiy. 

1.  Not  only  do  the  rays  of  high  rcfrangibility  possess  heliotropic  power,  but  those  also  of  lower 
refrangibility:  it  is  possessed  by  all  rays  from  the  ultra-red  to  the  ultra-violet  except  the  yellow  rays. 

3,  The  most  marked  effects  are  produced  by  the  rays  at  the  junction  of  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet :  from  these  to  the  green  the  heliotropic  effect  gradually  diminishes ;  in  the  yellow  it  is  zero : 
it  recommences  in  the  orange  and  gradually  iucreases  until  it  attains  a  second  maximum  (small)  in 
the  ultra-red. 

If  the  parts  are  not  very  sensitive,  the  effect  is  diminished  in  each  of  the  colours  in  proportion 
to  their  heliotropic  power,  so  that  the  orange,  ted,  green,  ultra-red,  blue.  etc.  become  inert  m  suc- 

3.  The  heliotropic  effect  is  not  proportional  lo  Ae  mechanical  btensity  (thermic  power)  of 

4.  Negatively  heliotropic  organs  exhibit  the  same  phenomena. 

III.  Concomilmt  atlion  of  Httiolropism  and  Ototropiam. 
In  strongly  heliotropic  organs,  geotropism  does  not  inlerTcK  with  the  exhibition  of  heliotropism 
provided  that  the  light  is  mlense. 

IV,  Prturui  of  Oxygm, 
No  heliotropic  phenomena  occur  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

V.  Fhotonuchmical  Induelim, 
I.  Both  heliotropism  and  geotropism  ate  exhibited  aflrr  the  removal  of  the  organ  under  experi- 
ment from  the  action  of  light  or  of  gravity  respectively :  this  effect  is  an  iiaituid  effect. 

I,  Successive  exposures  lo  the  action  of  light  or  of  gravity  produce  their  effects  distinctly ;  there 
is  no  summation. 

VI.  Rtlmion  of  Heliolropian  la  Turgiditj. 
In  many  cases  positive  heliotropic  curvature  does  not  take  place  in  the  sone  of  most  rapid 
growth,  where  the  tnrgidity  is  greatest,  but  in  a  lone  below  it,  where  the  turgidity  is  less. 

Etiolated  organs  become  more  sensitive  to  the  heliotropic  action  of  light  after  they  tiave  been 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  diffuse  light,  probably  because  the  turgidity  of  the  growing  cells  b  thereby 
>!.] 
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or  may  possibly  change  qualitatively  Uie  phyaological  and  morphological  nature 
of  the  newly-fonned  organs. 

The  dependence  of  growth  on  light  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  general  terms 
in  Sect.  8 ;  and  it  was  there  especially  insisted  on  that,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
misconceptions,  this  must  be  distinctly  separated  Trom  the  question  of  the  part 
taken  by  light  in  assimilation.  Here  aba  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  processes 
of  growth  itself,  since  we  always  start  from  the  point  at  which  the  cells  or  organs 
concerned  have  already  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  even  excess,  of  formative 
materials. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  grow  as  readily 
in  permanent  darkness  as  in  light  Most  intemodes,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
explained  in  Sect.  1 8,  grow  more  slowly  when  exposed  to  light  on  all  sides,  and 
remain  shorter  than  when  growing  in  the  dark ;  when  the  light  reaches  them  from 
one  side  only,  they  curve  concavely  towards  the  source  of  light.  Other  organs  how- 
ever, as  root-hairs,  tendrils,  and  some  intemodes,  become  longer  on  the  side  exposed 
to  light  than  on  that  left  in  the  dark.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  leaves  of  Fenw 
and  Dicotyledons  soon  cease  growing  in  the  dark  and  remain  small.  These  observ- 
ations show  clearly  enough  that  different  cells  and  organs  are  differently  affected 
by  light  as  respects  their  growth.  Since  the  light  itself  remains  the  same  and  there 
is  a  supply  of  formative  materials,  any  explanation  of  these  differences  must  aim  at 
showing  how  it  is  that  the  inherited  organisation  of  the  plant  in  each  case  is  affected 
just  in  one  particular  way  and  no  otherwise  by  the  oscillations  of  the  ether.  It  is 
however  at  present  quite  impossible  to  give  such  an  explanation ',  since  far  too  little 
is  yet  known  of  the  phenomena  themselves ;  the  ascertained  facts  cannot  yet  even  be 
reduced  to  a  general  law,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  which  involves 
the  behaviour  of  leaves  (see  in/ra)  and  of  negatively  heliottopic  organs  under  the 
action  of  light.  If  these  difficulties,  which  were  referred  to  in  Sect.  8,  were  solved, 
the  organs  of  plants  might  be  divided  in  respect  of  their  behaviour  towards  light  into 
three  kinds : — (i)  those  the  growth  of  whose  cells  is  in  general  independent  of  light ; 
as  petals,  stamens,  fruits,  and  seeds ;  (i)  those  whose  growth  is  ^retarded  by  light ; 
the  positively  heliotropic  organs  which  become  abnormally  elongated  by  absence  of 
light ;  and  (3)  those  whose  growth  is  promoted  by  light  To  this  last  categoiy 
would  belong  negatively  heliotropic  organs  if  we  could  be  certain  that  negatively 
heliotropic  organs  grew  more  slowly  in  darkness  than  in  Lght.  The  observations  of 
Schmitz*  on  Rhizomorphs  show,  however,  that  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  for, 
although  they  are  negatively  heliotropic,  they  grow,  like  positively  heliotropic  organs, 
more  quickly  in  darkness  than  in  light. 

The  question  in  what  manner  light  affects  the  mechanism  of  the  growth  of 
the  cell-wall  can  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  have  a  definite 

'  If  Miiller.  in  the  second  part  of  his  Bolanische  Untersuchungen  (Heide1bei|;  1S71),  gives  the 
impression  of  having  Bchiered  this  with  but  little  difficulty,  thi^  only  siiows  how  lar  he  is  from  b 
true  method  of  invesiigBtton. 

'  Schniitz,  Linnxa,  1P43,  p.  513.     [Simiinr  resnltt  have  been  obtained  by  Miiller  (Th(U£Bu> 
wilh  the  negatively  heliotropic  roots  of  CUorofkylum  and  of  Moiataa  Ltmti  (Ueb.  Heliolropismus, 
Flora,  1S76),  and  by  F.  Darwin  with  those  of  Smapii  alba  (Ueb.  das  Wachsthuni  negativ  belio- 
tropischer  Wunein,  Arb,  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wuriburg,  II,  1880).] 
3  H 
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meaning  on\y  in  reference  to  positively  heliotropic  organs ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  these 
cases  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth  of 
the  organ  is  retarded  and  limited  by  light.  But  even  in  this  case  the  question  cannot 
at  present  be  answered,  since  several  others  must  first  be  solved.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  decided  whether  light  acts  in  this  manner  on  the  cell-wall  only  when  its 
plane  of  incidence  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  growth.  A  similar  problem,  as  we  shaU 
see,  is  presented  in  the  action  of  gravitation  on  growth.  The  various  phenomena  of 
positive  heliotropism  allow  in  fact  of  the  supposition  that  rays  of  light  which  pene- 
trate the  cell-wall  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  ihe  organ  do  not 
hinder  growth,  while  they  do  so  more  strongly  the  more  nearly  vertical  they  are  to 
it,  whether  the  organ  be  multicellular  or  a  simple  filament.  Light  therefore  acts  more 
Intensely  the  more  nearly  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  paraUel  to  the 
surface  of  the  cell-wall.  But  the  solution  of  these  questions  would  by  no  means 
explain  the  action  of  light  on  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall ;  in  the  first  place  we  must 
know  whether  light  acts  directly  on  ibe  cell-wall,  or  if  the  effect  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  protoplasm,  or  by  chemical  changes  in  the  cell-sap.  But  since  we 
know  that  the  cell-wall  only  grows  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  on  the  inside  with 
living  protoplasm,  and  that  the  protoplasm  itself  is  set  in  motion  by  light,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  accumulates  at  particular  pans  of  the  cell-wall  (see  Sect.  8) ; 
and  since  this,  like  the  growtti  of  the  cell-wall,  is  caused  by  the  highly  refrangible 
rays—the  hypothesis  must  not  at  once  be  set  aside.  The  question  may  moreover 
be  asked  whether  light  does  not  influence  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  by  means 
of  chemical  effects  which  it  brings  about  in  the  cell-sap  or  the  protoplasm,  which 
however  cannot  be  referred  to  assimilation,  since  they  take  place  even  in  cells 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  as  for  instance  in  the  positively  heliotropic  neck  of  the 
perithecium  of  Serdaria  fimiuda,  the  stipes  of  Clavicept,  and  in  many  roots  of  seed- 
lings; and  since  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  relations  to  Ught  ijnde  infra) 
which  indicate  a  chemical  action  on  assimilated  substances,  but  not  on  the  process 
of  assimilation  itself. 

So  long  as  we  take  into  account  multicellular  organs  atone  and  merely  contrast 
green  and  etiolated  plants,  great  weight  might  be  allowed  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
change  in  the  turgidity  caused  by  light  (brought  about  by  some  chemical  alteration 
in  the  cell-sap  and  the  consequent  change  in  diosmose').  But  the  fact  that  even 
imicellular  tubes  like  those  of  Vaucheria  and  the  internodal  cells  of  NUella  are 
positively  heliotropic,  forbids  this  hypothesis,  since  in  these  cases  the  side  exposed 
to  light  grows  more  slowly  than  the  other,  although  all  the  parts  of  the  cell-wati  are 
subject  to  the  same  hydrostatic  pressure  from  the  sap. 

The  examples  already  given  of  positive  heliotropism  in  submerged  unicellular 
filaments,  as  well  as  the  heliotropic  curvings  of  multicellulai  intemodes  under  water, 
show  at  once  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  more  rapid  transpiration  in- 
duced by  light  or  its  results. 

The  suggestion  would  appear  on  the  contrary  to  be  worth  more  attention  that 
the  reason  why  light  retards  the  superficial  growth  of  pontively  heUotropic  cells 
is  because  tt  first  of  all  promotes  increase  of  thickness,  and  therefore  diminishes  the 

'  Se«  Dotrochet,  M^moires  pour  Mrvic,  etc.,  Farit  1837,  vol.  II.  p.  60  ti  itq,  ]Ti\\s  qncstioD  ii 
discussed  in  the  follawing  small  print.] 
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extensibility  of  the  cell-wall  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  sap  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  strongest  light.  This  hypothesis  would  be  confirmed  by 
Kraus's  observations,  according  10  which  the  cuticulariaation  of  the  epidermis  as  well 
as  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cortical  and  bast-cells  is  in  fact  imperfect  in 
etiolated  internodes,  and  the  extensibility  of  these  cell-walls  consequently  increased 
by  the  want  of  light.  This  explanation  would  apply  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
shaded  side  of  a  multicellular  intemode  which  curves  towards  the  light,  but  also 
in  that  of  a  Vaucieria-labe  or  intemode  of  Nitella ;  since  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  wall  is  in  the  first  place  more  strongly  thickened  on  the  side  exposed 
to  tight  and  hence  becomes  less  extensible,  and  therefore  yields  less  to  the  pressure 
of  the  sap,  and,  in  consequence,  grows  more  slowly.  We  have  at  present  no 
observations  on  heliolropic  unicellular  filaments. 

If  it  be  proved,  as  the  recent  researches  of  Wolkoff  give  ground  for  believing, 
that  the  negative  heliotropism  of  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll  depends  as 
little  as  that  of  roots  on  the  stronger  power  of  assimilation  possessed  by  the 
side  exposed  to  die  source  of  light,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  actions 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  possible  in  one  direction  may  take  place  also  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  this  will  show  the  great  difficulty  of  the  investigation. 

A  complete  account  of  the  mode  in  which  growth  depends  on  light  is  scarcely 
possible  at  present ;  what  has  now  been  said  will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
most  important  questions  involved  in  the  investigation.  It  may  be  desfrable  however  to 
collect  some  of  the  more  important  facts  at  present  known,  and  to  add  some  critical 

(a)  Organi  <aibost  grovitb  u  rctardtd  bj  light.  To  take  first  the  case  of  those  inter- 
nodes (including,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the  unicellular  ones  of  Nitella)  which,  when 
the  light  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  curve  so  that  the  side  facing  the  source  of  light  is 
concave  while  the  other  side  is  convex,  or  in  other  words  are  positively  heliotropic. 
These  exhibit  a  periodicity  in  their  longitudinal  growth  corresponding  to  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night,  when  the  temperature  is  sufiictenlly  constant.  The  growth  is  more 
rapid  from  evening  to  morning,  and  less  so  from  morning  to  evening.  Both  these  facts 
are  conastent  with  the  phenomenon  that  the  same  internodes  grow  longer,  and  oflen 
considerably  so,  in  permanent  darkness  than  they  would  under  normal  conditions. 
These  three  results  lead  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  direct  action  of  light 
(and  only  in  fact  of  its  more  refrangible  rays,  see  Sect.  8)  which  retards  the  growth  of 
these  internodes.  In  the  case  also  of  positively  heliotropic  roots  (as  those  of  Tea  Mail, 
Ltmna,  Cucurbita,  Piitia,  Ac,),  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  exposed  to  daylight  they 
would  exhibit  the  same  alternation  as  internodes;  but  this  is  not  yet  fully  established. 
Wolkoff  has,  on  the  other  hand,  already  shown  in  the  case  of  some  roots,  grown  in 
water  behind  a  transparent  glass  plate,  that  they  grow  more  quickly  in  permanent 
darkness  than  under  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  Twelve  primary  roots  of  seed- 
lings oi Pimm  sativum  gave,  for  example,  the  following  results: — 

Day.  Successive  inoements. 
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The  Increments  of  growth  of  primary  roots  of  seedlings  of  Tji-ia  Faba  were  as 
follows : — 


In  these  cases  a  tendency  of  the  roots  was  observed,  though  not  a  very  decided  one, 
to  positive  heliotropic  curvature.  The  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  would  no 
doubt  have  been  greater  if  the  increments  in  the  same  time  had  been  compared  during 
the  day  only. 

The  long  narrow  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as 
'  internodes  and  roots,  becoming  considerably  longer  in  permanent  darkness  than  under 
normal  conditions,  and  showing  positive  heliotropic  curvature  when  the  light  from  the 
two  sides  is  unequal.  The  plane  of  curvature  may  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  leaf, 
so  that  one  margin  may  be  considerably  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  whole  leaf  there- 
fore uosym metrical.  1  have  observed  this  very  evidently  in  a  plant  of  Frllillarla  impe- 
rialit  grown  in  a  window ;  those  leaves  only  which  sprang  exactly  from  the  side  of  the 
stem  exposed  to  light  being  symmetrical  libe  those  growing  In  the  open  air.  We  have 
at  present  no  observations  on  the  dally  periodicity  in  these  leaves  caused  by  light. 

Observation  of  the  broad  netted-veined  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  is  much  more  difficult. 
From  the  (act  that  in  the  dark  they  remain  smaller,  and  often  very  much  so,  than 
under  normal  conditions,  it  might  be  concluded  that  their  superficial  growth  presents 
exactly  opposite  phenomena  to  those  of  internodes  and  the  long  leaves  of  Monocoty- 
ledons. But  Batalin  has  shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  etiolated  plants  now  and 
then  to  light— the  time  not  being  long  enough  for  them  to  become  green — for  their 
growth  in  the  dark  to  be  afterwards  considerably  promoted.  Thb  leads  to  the  suppo- 
.  sition  that  light  causes  in  etiolated  leaves  a  chemical  change  which  is  not  connected  with 
assimilation,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  grow  further  in  the  dark.  In  any  case  this 
phenomenon  shows  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  growth  of  these 
leaves  and  that  of  internodes,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  become  larger  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  light  than  in  permanent  darkness  is  not  because  light  has  a  directly 
favourable  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  these  leaves.  The  recent  experi- 
ments of  Prantl '  rather  favour  the  hypothesis  that  green— and  therefore  healthy  and 
normal — leaves  exhibit  the  same  diurnal  periodicity  of  growth  as  positively  heliotropic 
internodes.  He  succeeded,  by  a  number  of  measurements  both  in  breadth  and  length 
of  the  leaves  of  Cucuriita  Pepa  and  N'leatiana  labacum,  taken  at  intervals  of  three 
hours,  in  constructing  curves  of  growth,  which,  in  spite  of  adverse  fluctuations  of  temper- 
ature, rose  from  evening  to  morning,  attained  a  maximum  after  sunrise,  and  then  fell 
during  the  day  till  evening;  exactly  what  I  showed  to  be  the  case  with  positively  hello- 
tropic  internodes.  If  this  general  law  Is  established.  It  results  that  the  broad  netted* 
veined  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  grow  more  quickly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  are 
therefore  hindered  in  their  growth  by  light.  But  when  such  leaves  remain  nevertheless 
smaller  in  permanent  darkness  because  they  cease  growing  earlier,  this  must  be  inter- 
preted as  an  unhealthy  condition  depending  on  the  suspension  of  certain  processes  of 
metastasis  which  must  precede  growth  and  which  are  induced  by  light.  In  conformity  ' 
with  this  hypothesis  we  must  suppose  that  in  leaves  which  unfold  under  the  alternate 
influence  of  day  and  night,  growth  is  directly  hindered  by  light ;  but  that  at  the  same 

'  Arbeil.  des  bot.  Inst,  io  Wurzburg,  Vol.  I,  p  381,  [See  also  SttWer,  Ueb.  BUttwachsthum, 
Jahrb.  f.  wisa.  Bat.  XI,  1877.  From  his  observalioas  Stebler  draws  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
Ughl  promotes  the  growth  of  leaves  (of  Monocotyledocs).  For  a  criticism  and  further  observations 
sec  Vines,  The  Influence  of  Light  upon  the  Growth  of  Leaves,  Arb.  d,  bot,  Insl.  in  Wurzburg.  II, 
1878.] 
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.  time  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  in  general  make  growth  possible,  and 
enable  it  to  continue  in  the  succeeding  darkness,  if  it  does  not  last  too  long.  That  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  assimilation  is  shown  by  Batalin's  experiments  with  leaves 
destitute  of  chlorophyll. 

If  we  now  enquire  what  are  the  mechanical  changes  which  light  causes  in  the  organs 
we  have  been  considering,  and  by  which  their  growth  is  retarded,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  study  them  in  unicellular  organs  which  exhibit 
positive  heliotropism,  as  Faucirria-luhes  and  intemodes  of  Nitella,  since  they  present 
the  most  simple  case  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  intemodes 
of  Phanerogams  which  consist  of  tense  layers  of  tissue,  Kraus  found  in  the  etiolated 
slate  a  smaller  tension  between  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers,  and  that  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  layers  of  tissue  placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  by  the  pith  were  less 
thickened,  lignified,  and  cuticutarised.  It  follows  that  these  last  are  more  extensible  than 
in  the  normal  intemode,  and  therefore  offer  less  resistance  to  the  tendency  of  the  pith 
to  elongate.  If  we  suppose  that  in  unicellular  tubes  light  also  increases  the  cuticularisation 
and  thickening  of  the  cell-wall,  the  wall  will  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
cell-sap,  will  become  less  stretched,  and  will  therefore  grow  more  slowly '. 

But  little  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  mechanical  influence  of  light  on  growth  from  the 
changes  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  intemodes  with 
positive  heliotropic  curvature.  If  such  an  intemode  is  split  lengthwise  so  that  the  side 
exposed  to  light  is  separated  from  the  other  side,  the  former  becomes  more  concave, 
while  the  latter  becomes  less  convex  or  even  somewhat  concave  towards  the  shaded  side. 
Id  other  words,  the  tension  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  is  greater  on  the  concave 
side  exposed  to  light  than  on  the  convex  shaded  side.  But  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  also  in  intemodes  with  an  upward  geotropic  curvature,  and  with  negatively 
heliotropic  intemodes,  as  well  as  with  twining  tendrils;   and  could  not  in  fact  be 

.    otherwise. 

(b)  Of  Ntgat'fvtiy  belioirtipic  argani*  only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  at  present 
known.  Among  those  which  contain  chlorophyll  may  be  named  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  of  the  Mistletoe,  the  older  nearly  mature  intemodes 
of  the  Ivy  and  Trapaolum  majuj,  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  and  Bignania  capreolaia.     I  pass  over  at  present  the  doubtful  negative 


*  [With  reference  to  tlie  action  of  light  upon  growth,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
effects  cither  of  relardalion  or  of  curvilure  which  it  produces  are  the  expression  of  modilicalion  of 
the  turgidily  of  the  growing  cells.  Three  suggistions  have  been  made  as  to  ihe  way  in  which  this 
modification  is  brought  about;  (i)  by  a  change  in  the  elasticity  of  the  celt-wall,  (a)  by  a  change  in 
the  osmotic  properties  of  the  cellsap,  (3)  by  a  change  in  the  petmeability  of  the  protoplasm.  Some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these  is  gi*-en  above  in  the  text,  and  it  is  further  supported  by 
Pfcffer  tPhysiologie,  II.  745,  1881)  and  by  Wiesner  (Heliolropische  Erseheinongen,  II.  p.  g).  De 
Vties  states  (innere  Voi^inge  bei  den  Wachsthuoiskruiniiiiingen)  that  'external  and  intemal  causes 
produce  curvatures  in  growing  multicellular  organs  because  they  promote  the  fnmialion,  in  Ihe  cells 
of  one  side  of  the  organ,  of  substances  which  are  osmotically  active.'  For  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  third  suggestion  see  Vines,  The  Influence  of  Light  on  ilie  Growth  of  Unicellular  Organs,  Aib. 
d.  boL  Inst,  in  Wuraburg,  II,  1878. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed  Criticism  of  these  various  views.  The  following 
remarks  mnsl  suffice.  With  reference  to  No.  t,  it  is  difficult  I0  understand  how  it  Can  lie  satisfac- 
torily applied  to  explain  the  action  of  light  upon  unicellular  organs,  seeing  that  the  effects  are  so 
rapidly  produced,  nor  is  it  clear  how  both  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  can  be  eiplained  by 
means  of  it.  No.  1  clearly  cannot  account  for  positive  and  n^ative  heliotropism  in  the  i^ase  of 
nnicellular  organs,  and  its  application  to  the  case  of  multicellular  organs  is  not  obvious.  As  to  No,  3, 
we  know  at  least  that  light  does  act  upon  the  protoplasm  of  zoogonidia,  chlorophyll^ranales,  etc., 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  act  directly  upon  that  of  growing  cells.] 

'  Knighl,  Phil.  Trans.  181J,  p.  3i4.^Dutrochet,  Memoires,  &c.,  vol,  II.  p.  6  11  uq — Duraad 
and  Payer's  statements.— Compare  Sachs,  Eiper.-Phys,,  p.  41. 
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heliotropism,  as  I  think,  of'the  thallus  or  Marcbantia  and  the  prothalliii  of  Fems,  as 
veil  35  of  other  decidedly  bilateral  organs.  Among  organs  which  are  not  green  most  be 
especially  mentioned  the  negatively  beliotropic  atrial  roots  of  Aroidex  and  epidendral 
Orchids' ;  but,  beyond  all  others,  the  roots  of  Cblorafhytum  guayanum,  which  are  es- 
tremety  sensitive  to  light  coming  from  one  side.  Negative  heliotro;nsm  has,  in  addition, 
been  stated  to  occur  in  the  roots  of  seedlings  of  Cichoriacer,  Cruciferz,  Ac.,  and  has 
recently  been  certainly  determined  by  Woltoff  in  the  case  of  Braiiita  Napui  and  S'mapis 
alia.  Among  unicellular  organs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  the  only  ones  known  at  present 
with  certainty  to  be  negatively  heliotroplc  are  the  root-hairs  of  Marehantia  (Pfeffer). 

The  observation  that  a  number  of  organs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  endowed  with 
negative  heliotropism,  and  in  particular  the  highly  sensitive  roots  of  Cbtarapbytum,  are 
very  transparent,  led  Wolkoff  to-the  hypothesis  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  refracted 
by  their  cylindrico-conical  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  intense  illumination  of  the 
tissue  on  the  Mde  removed  from  the  source  of  light  than  on  that  exposed  to  it;  and  that 
therefore  the  concave  curvature  on  the  former  side  is  in  fact  a  form  of  positive  helio- 
tropism. The  apices  of  roots,  when  separated  by  a  transverse  section,  if  illuminated 
from  one  side  and  viewed  from  above',  exhibit  exactly  the  optical  conditions  which  are 
assumed  by  this  hypothesis.  It  must  however  not  be  forgotten  that  the  apices  of  roots 
which  are  by  no  means  negatively-but  at  an  earlier  period  even  positively  heliolroptc, 
tike  those  of  I'icia  Faba,  manifest  the  same  phenomenon,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Vhether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  similar  refraction  of 
light  in  the  case  of  the  very  thin-walled  negatively  heliotroplc  root-hairs  of  Marcbantra, 
is  still  in  doubt.  Further  researches  must  show  whether  WolkofTs  suggestion  is  tenable 
or  not.  The  Rhizomorphs  would  probably  afford  good  material  for  observations  <m 
this  subject,  since,  according  to  the  researches  of  Schmilz,  they  are  distinctly  negatively 
heliotroplc,  and  yet  they  grow  more  slowly  in  light  than  in  darkness.  , 

In  the  cases  of  the  older  intemodes  of  the  Ivy,  which  are  only  very  slightly  trans- 
>  parent,  the  older  and  lower  parts  of  tendrils,  &c.,  the  existence  of  an  active  focal  line 
on  the  shaded  side  cannot  be  admitted,  because  this  would  evidently  imply  that  it 
included  more  intense  blue  and  violet  light  than,  from  the  fact  that  the  tissue  which  is 
penetrated  by  the  light  contains  chlorophyll,  it  is  probable  it  does.  The  negatively 
hellotropic  curvature  takes  place  however,  at  least  In  the  Ivy  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of 
Chhroplytutn,  only  in  highly  refrangible  light  (after  passing  through  an  ammoniaca) 
solution  of  copper  oxide),  not  in  yellow  light  (which  has  passed  through  potassium 
bichromate).  If,  as  Wolkoff  at  one  time  supposed,  the  more  vigorous  nourishment, 
(.  e.  accumulation  of  assimilated  substances,  were  the  cause  of  the  more  rapid  growth 
on  the  side  exposed  to  light  in  this  class  of  negatively  heUotropic  organs,  they  ought  to 
curve  much  more  strongly  in  the  less  refrangible  (red,  orange,  or  yellow)  than  In  the 
more  refrangible  rays.  This  hypothesis  would  moreover  fail  to  explain  why  the  same 
intemodes  which  when  young  showed  decided  positive  heliotropism,  at  a  later  period 
when  their  growth  has  almost  ceased  manifest  the  opposite  behaviour  towards  light. 

The  experiments  which  WolkoiF  is  now  (1873)  carrying  on  in  the  botanical  laboratory 
at  Wflrzburg,  and  which  are  not  yet  completed,  lead  at  present  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  negatively  heliotropic  organs.  In  one  kind  are  included  roots,  in 
which  the  negatively  heliotropic  curvature  takes  place  near  the  apex  at  the  spot  where 
grotvth  is  most  rapid ;  to  the  other  kind  belong  intemodes  where  the  negatively  helio- 
tropic curvature  takes  place  only  at  the  older  parts  whose  growth  is  completed,  while 
the  young  quickly-growing  parts  manifest  positive  heliotropism.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  additional  peculiarity  occurs  that  the  older  parts,  after  being  exposed  to  light  on' 
one  side,  will  continue  for  S'jme  time  to  curve  in  the  dark  so  that  the  side  previously 
exposed  to  light  becomes  still  more  convex.  This  is  a  property  which  appears  to  be 
wanting  in  organs  of  the  first  kind  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  positively  heliotropic. 

'  Accorduig  to  ■  great  number  of  observations  of  my  own  and  statements  of  others. 
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It  is  evident  that  we  are  here  confronted  vith  an  unsolved  problem;  and  wh;n  all 
the  facts  have  been  tafcen  into  consideration,  the  theory  that  there  are  two  tinds  of 
cells,  the  growth  of  one  of  which  (positively  heliotropic)  is  retarded  by  light,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  kind  (negatively  heliotropic)  Is  promoted  by  it,  may  he  the  simplest 
and  most  in  accordance  with  facts.  This  difference  is  the  less  remarkable  since  in  the 
behaviour  of  growing  cells  with  respect  to  gravitation  we  find  a  precisely  similar  differ- 
ence, but  much  more  strongly  marked '. 

Sect.  21. — Aotion  of  GraTitatioii  on  Qrowtb  in  Ldngth : — Qeotropism*. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  10  that,  when  the  access  of  light  is  equal  on  all 
sides  or  when  heliotropism  is  prevented  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  graviuiion  is  the 
cause  of  certain  organs  turning  downwards,  others  upwards,  and  others  again  in 
a  direction  oblique  to  the  horizon.  At  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  those  which 
take  a  direction  directly  upwards  or  downwards,  since  other  causes  co-operate  to 
bring  about  an  oblique  growth. 

Just  as  organs,  according  to  their  internal  nature,  grow  either  more  rapidly  or 
less  rapidly  on  the  side  which  faces  the  source  of  light  than  on  the  other  side,  so  also 
gravitation  effects,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  organs,  either  an  acceleration 
or  a  retardation  of  growth  on  the  side  which  faces  the  earth.  Those  organs  uhich 
are  thus  retarded  in  their  growth  are  called  posilivily  gtolropic,  those  which  are 
accelerated  nega/ively  giotropic  organs.  Positively  geotropic  organs  consequently 
become  concave  on  the  under  side,  and  direct  their  growing  apex  downwards  if 
their  axis  of  growth  is  brought  into  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  ;  negatively 
geotropic  organs,  on  the  contrary,  become  convex  on  the  under  side  imder  similar 
conditions,  and  elevate  their  growing  apex  until  it  stands  erect. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  positively  geotropic  organs  would  mani- 
fest a  different  rapidity  of  growth  if  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  gravi- 
tation (like  positively  heliotropic  organs  when  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  light) 
from  that  displayed  when  gravitation  acts  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
growth'.     It  would  seem  however  as  if  graviution  only  affected  the  rapidity  of 

'  Schmilz,  LinniEa,  1843,  p,  513  tt  itq.  If,  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  Schmiti's  statements 
with  regard  to  Rhizomorphs  are  coD6nned.  it  le^ulls  that  do  certain  inierence  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  positive  heliotropism  of  an  organ  from  the  fact  that  ils  growth  is  more  rapid  in  the  dark.  We 
could  scarcely  have  a  better  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  heliotropism.  [Schmitz's  ote^rvations  have  been  condnned,  in  other  cases,  by 
Miiller  and  F.  Darwin  (see  o)K*)0 

•  Knight,  Phil. Trans.  1806,  vol.  I,  pp.  99-108.— Johnson,  Edmburgh  Phil.  Jonra.  i8j8,  p.  311. 
— Duirochet,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1833,  p.  4i3.~Wigand,  Botan.  Uniersuch.  Braunschweig  1854, 
p.  133.— Hoftneisler,  Jahrh.  fur  wissensch  Bot  vol.  III.  p.  77.— Ditto,  Bof.  Zeitg.  1868,  Noa.  16, 17, 
and  1869,  Nos.  3-6.— Frank,  Beitriige  lut  Pflanien-Phys.  Leipzig  1868,  p.  i.— Muller.  Uot.  Zeilg. 
1869  and  1871.— Spescheneff,  Bol.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  65.— Ciesielski,  Uniersuch.  iiber  die  Abn^rts- 
kiummung  der  Wurzeln,  Breslau  1871.— Sachs,  Arbeit,  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurabarg-iS7i,  Heft  J, 
Abh.  4  and  5.— Ditto,  Kxper.-Phys.,  p.  505.— Ditto.  Flora,  1873,  No,  31.  [Darwin  (Movements  of 
Plants)  terms  what  are  here  termed  positiie  and  negative  geotropiiin,  ' geotropism '  and  'apogeo- 
tropism '  respectively.  He  considers  that  lioth  poulive  and  negative  geotropism  are  modified  form* 
ofcircumnutationCM^rtAo).] 

'  [Elfviog  has  found  (Beit.  z.  Kennt.  d,  physiol.  Einwirknng  der  SchwerkiafI,  Helsingfois  18S0) 
that  when  the  sporangiophores  ol PAycomyeis,  which  are  negatively  geotropic,  are  grown  in  an  bverted 
position,  their  growth  is  not  %o  rapid  as  tt  is  under  ordinary  conditions ;  that  is,  that  they  g  ow  leas 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  gravity  than  in  the  opposite  direction.] 
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growth  when  its  direction  cuts  that  or  the  axis  of  growth  at  an  angle,  and  the  more 
so  the  nearer  the  angle  approaches  a  right  angle. 

The  positive  or  negative  character  of  geoiropisra  depends  as  little  as  that  of 
heliotropism  on  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ.  Not  only,  for  example,  are 
all  the  primary  roots  of  the  seedlii^  of  Phanerogams  positively  geotropic,  and  most 
secondary  roots  which  spring  from  underground  stems,  as  tubers,  bulbs,  or  rhizomes; 
but  also  many  leafy  lateral  shoots,  especially  those  which  are  desdned  to  produce 
rhizomes  or  to  form  new  bulbs  {e.g.  Tulipa,  PhysaJis,  Polygonum,  &c.),  and  even 
foliar  structures,  like  the  cotyledonary  sheaths  oi  Allium,  Phcen{x,3.nA  many  other 
Monocotyledons.  Among  positively  geotropic  organs  must  also  be  included  the 
lamells  and  tubes  of  the  hymenium  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  AH  axes  which  grow 
upright  (and  are  not  bilateral),  petioles,  and  the  stipites  of  many  Hymenomycetous 
Fungi,  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  negative  geotropism. 

The  geotropism,  like  the  heliotropism,  of  different  organs  varies  in  all  degrees. 
It  is,  for  example,  manifested  very  strongly  in  the  primary  roots  and  upright 
primary  stems  of  seedlings;  much  less  strongly  in  the  secondary  roots  and  in 
lateral  branches  of  erect  stems,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  rule  that  when 
lateral  shoots  of  the  same  kind  spring  from  a  vertical  and  therefore  decidedly 
geotropic  organ,  the  branches  of  the  first  order  are  less  geotropic,  and  the  further 
ramifications  still  less  so  the  higher  the  order  to  which  they  belong;  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  may  be  caused  by  special  circumstances.  This  gradation  is  very  obvious 
in  roots.  From  the  primary  root  or  a  strong  root  springing  from  the  stem  with 
well-marked  podtive  geotropism,  proceed  secondary  roots  of  the  first  order  which 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  much  less  decidedly;  and  from  these  again  secondary  roots 
of  the  second  order  which  apparently  are  not  at  all  geotropic,  and  therefore  grow  in  all 
directions  as  they  may  chance  to  originate.  Geotropism,  like  heliotropism,  does  not 
depend  on  the  organ  containing  or  not  containing  chlorophyll,  nor  on  whether  it 
consists  of  masses  of  tissue  or  of  a  simple  row  of  cells  or  of  a  single  cell.  To  this 
last  category  belong,  for  example,  the  positively  geotropic  radical  hyphs  of  the  Mu- 
corini  and  the  negatively  geotropic  sporangiophores  of  the  same  family  and  of 
numerous  other  Mould-fungi.  In  the  same  manner  the  rhizoids  of  Ckara  display 
positive,  the  stems  negative  geotropism,  both  consisting  of  unicellular  segments,  the 
former  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  the  latter  green.  Whether  and  how  strongly  an 
organ  is  positively  or  negatively  heliotropic  or  geotropic  depends  altogether  on  its 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  and  hence  on  its  physiological  functions. 

From  the  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  organs  endowed  with  positive  and 
negative  heliotropism  and  geotropism,  and  from  many  similarities  exhibited  by  the 
two  phenomena,  the  question  presents  itself  whether  all  positively  heliotropic  organs 
must  not  possess  one  description  of  geotropism  either  positive  or  negative,  or  vice 
vend;  in  other  words,  whether  the  two  properties  do  not  stand  in  some  definite 
relation  to  one  another.  This  does  not  however  appear  to  be  the  case.  Of  primary 
roots,  all  of  which  are  positively  geotropic,  some  display  positive,  others  negative 
heliotropism ;  and  again,  the  aerial  roots  of  Chlorophytum,  Aroidese,  and  Orchidese 
display  very  distinct  negative  heliotropism,  but  are  scarcely  at  all  geotropic.  According 
to  Schmitz  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Rhizomorphs.  There  appears  therefore  to 
be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  phenomena. 
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It  is  clear  that  organs  which  are  both  heliotropic  and  geotropic,  and  on  which, 
since  they  lie  obliquely  to  the  horizon,  thu  light  falls  from  above  or  from  below,  ar« 
subject  to  changes  in  their  growth  dependent  both  on  light  and  on  gravitation. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  bending  upwards  of  a  branch  placed  horizontally  on  which 
the  light  falls  from  above  may  be  caused  at  the  same  time  by  positive  heliotropism 
and  by  negative  gcotropism.  An  erect  stem,  op  the  other  hand,  which  turns  helio- 
tropically  towards  a  source  of  light  at  the  side  and  thus  makes  a  curvature  which  is 
concave  below,  will  have  a  tendency  to  become  erect  in  consequence  of  its  negative 
geotropism,  and  would  do  so  if  the  light  falling  on  it  were  removed.  Stems  there- 
fore which  in  the  evening  were  bent  by  positive  heliotropism,  will  stand  upright  in 
the  morning.  These  considerations  are  evidently  of  the  first  importance  in  making 
observations  on  the  two  phenomena. 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  clear  idea  has  yet  been  obtained  of  the  mode  in 
which  light  acts  in  influencing  the  growth  of  heliotropic  organs.  As  little  are  we  at 
present  in  a  condition  to  affirm  how  the  accelerationor  retardation  ofthegrawth  of  the 
cell-walls  results  from  the  action  of  gravitation'.  The  hypotheses  and  considerations 
there  sUted  may  be  repeated  here  muiaiis  mulandi's.  Particular  stress  must  be  laid 
on  the  fact  that  movements  are  induced  in  protoplasm  by  the  action  of  gravitation 
just  as  by  the  action  of  light.  Thus  RosanofT  showed'  that  the  plasmodia  of  ^Slha^ 
Hum  seplicum  are  negatively  geotropic,  creeping,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation, 
over  steep  moist  walls,  and  turning,  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  towards 
the  centre  of  rotation;  they  take  therefore  those  directions  which  would  be 
least  expected  from  their  apparently  fluid  condition.  The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  there  is  not  also  protoplasm  which  behaves  in  this  respect  in  an  exactly 
opposite  manner ;  and  from  the  dependence  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  on  the 
activity  and  probably  also  on  the  disposition  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  cell,  the  hypo- 
thesis must  not  be  altogether  set  aside  that  alt  geotropic  phenomena  are  in  the  first 
place  caused  by  the  protoplasm  taking  up  definite  positions  in  the  cells  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation,  and  thus  accelerating  or  retarding  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls 
on  the  under  sides.  Since  nothing  is  known  on  this  subject,  we  must  direct  our 
attention  solely  to  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls,  leaving  it  undecided  whether  the  effect 
of  gravitation  be  direct  or  indirect. 

In  order  to  state  clearly  the  problem  how  gravitation  acts  on  the  growth  of  the 
cell-wall',  we  may  consider  as  the  simplest  example  a  unicellular  filament,  such  as  we 
find  in  Vauckeria,  the  posterior  end  of  which  devetopes  as  a  positively  geotropic 
root,  the  anterior  end  as  a  negatively  geotropic  stem.  Fig.  483  A  may  represent  this, 
assuming  that  the  whole  filament  grew  at  first  in  a  vertical  direction  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  but  was  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  shown  by  the  light  out- 
lines S  and  W.    After  some  time  the  radical  end  would  show  a  downward  curvature, 

'[Sec  rote  on  p.  837.1 

'  Rosanoff,  De  I'mflnence  d'attrncljon  teimtre  sur  U  direction  des  plasmodia  des  MyTiomyctles 
(Memoires  de  la  Socift^  impiriale  des  sciences  de  Cherbonrg,  vol.  XIV).  [According  lo  Strasbnrger 
(Wirk.  des  Lichts  und  der  Waniie  snt  SchnarmGporen.  Jenaiscb.  Zeitschr.,  XII,  187S}  this  apparent 
negative  geotropism  of  the  plasmodia  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  thai  Ihey  tended  to  travel  against  the 
direction  of  the  stream  of  water  by  which  they  were  kept  moist  during  the  experiments.] 

'  Dnchartre's  assertions  on  geotropism  in  his  Observations  sur  le  r^loamement  des  Champignona 
(Compt.  rend.  1870,  vol.  LXX.  p.  7S1)  show  Ibat  he  has  not  clearly  comprehended  the  qoestion. 
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like  If",  the  part  S  on  the  contrary  the  upward  curvature,  as  S'.  Ii  is  self-evident 
that  each  of  these  curvatures  can  only  result  from  the  growth,  equal  on  all  sides 
when  the  organ  is  erect,  having  now  become  unequal  on  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
the  convex  growing  in  both  cases  more  quickly  than  the  concave  side. 

If  we  now  apply  the  results  of  my  experiments  on  intemodes  and  nodes  of 
Grasses  which  curve  upwards  to  the  simple  tube,  the  growth  is  found  to  be  more 
rapid  on  the  convex  under  side,  less  rapid  on  the  upper  side  of  the  upwardly  curved 
part,  than  when  it  grew  erect.  It  may  be  assumed,  from  Ciesielski's  measurements  of 
roots,  that  when  the  filament  curves  downwards  the  growth  has  been  more  rapid  on 
the  convex  upper  side,  less  rapid  on  the  concave  under  side,  than  if  the  curved  part 
had  grown  onwards  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  other  words,  when  the  filament  13 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  the  growth  is  accelerated  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
positively  geotropic  part  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  negatively  geotropic  part,  but 
always  retarded  on  the  opposite  sides. 

If  therefore  we  assume  that  in  Fig.  4822?  the  two  side  walls  of  a  transverse  disc 
of  the  part  S  of  the  filament  when  in  an  upright  position  had  lengthened  in  a  definite 
time  to  the  equal  lengths  00  and  uu,  it  would  have  remained  straight;  but  if  the 


tube  had  been  placed  horizontally  during  this  time,  the  lower  side  would  have  attained 
the  greater  length  u'  t/,  the  upper  side  the  shorter  length  0'  0',  and  the  piece  must  in 
consequence  become  curved.  Exactly  the  opposite  would  be  observed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  483  C,  if  the  growing  piece  belonged  to  the  part  fTof  the  filament. 

If  now  the  unicellular  filament  A  were  supposed  divided  by  transverse  and  lon- 
gitudinal divisions  into  a  tissue  consisting  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells  ;  or  if,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  stem  of  a  seedling  were  supposed  to  be  substituted  for 
the  part  S  of  the  filament,  and  a  root  for  the  part  W,  the  same  phenomena  would 
occur,  as  experiments  have  shown,  in  every  cell  of  the  growing  part,  as  those  pre- 
viously observed  in  the  filament.  In  the  part  5"  every  cell  would  grow  more  rapidly 
on  the  under  side,  less  rapidly  on  the  upper  side  than  if  the  part  were  upright,  the 
reverse  in  the  part  W.  We  should  find  that  in  S  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
any  cell  (<'.  e.  upper  and  under  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  the  earth)  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  cells  situated  above  it,  the  reverse  in  W;  in  other  words,  that  every  indi- 
vidual cell  of  a  part  which  shows  geotropic  curvature  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  part  previously  straight  were  held  firmly  by  the  two  ends  and  then  bent.  This 
will  be  made  clearer  to  the  student  if  in  the  portion  of  thj  curved  part  included  in 
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A  tines  are  drawn  parallel  both  to  the  straight  and  the  curved  outlines,  and  the  septa 
of  the  cells  are  then  indicated  in  the  straight  piece  simply  by  parallel  lines  crossing 
the  first  at  right  angles,  in  the  curved  part  by  lines  corresponding  to  the  radii  of 
curvature.  The  cells  exposed  by  longitudinal  sections  through  nodes  of  Grasses 
and  roots  endowed  with  geotropic  curvature  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  although 
with  many  irregularities. 

Now  that  the  facts  connected  with  the  geotropism  of  the  cell-wall  have  thus 
been  made  clear,  we  may  proceed  to  the  question,  why  or  by  what  effect  of  gravita- 
tion these  differences  are  occasioned  in  the  growth  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
eveiy  cell  of  a  geotropic  organ  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  We  have 
at  present  however  no  answer  to  this  question,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  helio- 
tropism,  the  same  diagram  availing,  mulalis  mutandis,  for  the  two  phenomena. 

The  view  brought  forward  by  Hofmeister,  and  for  some  time  adopted  by  me, 
that  positive  geotropism  occurs  only  in  those  organs  and  in  those  parts  of  organs 
in  which  there  is  no  tension  in  the  tissues,  while  the  organs  in  which  there  is  strong 
tension  are  negatively  geotropic,  rested  on  imperfect  induction.  On  the  one  hapd, 
the  parts  of  the  roots  of  seedlings  which  curve  downwards  (as  I  have  shown  else- 
where) are  not  entirely  without  tension  between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  fibro- 
vascular  cylinder ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses,  although  they 
display  a  high  degree  of  negative  geotropism,  there  is  no  or  very  little  such  tension. 
Even  in  the  negatively  geotropic  contractile  organs  of  the  petioles  aK  PhaseoJia^  the 
tension  between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  bundle  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
which  occurs  in  positively  geotropic  roots,  but  extremely  intense.  If  therefore  the 
tension  of  tissues  and  the  alteration  effected  in  it  by  the  influence  of  gravitation 
cannot  be  considered  as  (he  cause  of  the  upward  curvature,  it  may  still  be  admitted 
that  it  is  useful  to  upright  organs  by  increasing  their  rigidity  and  elasticity,  thus 
making  them  mote  readily  assume  the  erect  position ;  while  this  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  in  those  that  grow  downwards. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  rigidity  and  elasticity  in  producing  the 
erect  position  of  negatively  geotropic  organs  is  afforded  by  the  pendent  pediceb  of 
many  flowers  and  flower-buds,  in  which  the  tendency  to  curve  upwards  is  altogether 
obscured,  the  weight  of  the  flower  being  sufficient  lo  bend  the  pedicel  downwards. 
If  in  such  cases  the  flower-buds  are  cut  off,  the  pedicel  becomes  erect'  from  the 
Stronger  growth  of  the  under  side,  as  t.g.  in  CUmalis  inlegf (folia,  Papaver  pilosum 
and  dubium,  Geum  rivalt,  and  Anemone  pratensis.  The  tension  in  the  tissue  of  such 
pedicels  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  the  rigidity  needful  to  overcome  the  weight 
of  the  flower  by  their  geotropic  curvature  upwards;  this  weight,  on  the  contrary, 
overcomes  the  tendency  of  the  pedicel  to  curve  convexly  on  the  lower  side,  which 
tendency  comes  into  play  when  the  weight  is  removed.  The  same  is  the  case  in  very 
long  but  not  very  rigid  shoots,  as  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  Weeping  Ash,  &c. 

If  a  number  of  organs  grow  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  without  curving 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  this  may  result  from  their  not  being  geotropic'  and 

'  Sachs,  Experimental-PhyEiologie,  p.  105. 

•  See  De  Vries.  in  Arbeitcn  des  Bot.  Insl.  Wiinborg,  Heft  II.  p.  1J9. 

*  [Eirritig  (Ueb.  einige  horizontal. wachsende  Rhizome,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzbur^.  II  3, 
1 8S0)  has  found  that  tbe  rhizomes  of  certain  ^laaXs^Htliickaris  patialris,Spargaaiumramosum,Seirpat 
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growing  straight  forward  in  (he  direction  of  their  first  origin,  jusl  as  roollets  of  a 
high  order  grow  downwards  from  ihe  under  side  of  their  parent  root,  upwards  from 
the  upper  ade,  horizontally  from  the  vertical  sides,  or  continue  to  grow  straight  and 
oblique  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pritnary  root.  To  this  must  be  referred, 
among  other  phenomena,  the  striking  one  described  by  me  that  plants  which  grow  in 
uniforml/moist  soil  emit  a  large  number  of  fine  rootsoutofit  with  their  apices  pointing 
upwards ;  these  are  rootlets  of  the  first  or  second  order  which  spring  from  the  upper 
ade  of  horizontal  or  oblique  parent  roots  and  grow  straight  upwards  without  being 
geotropic.  If  the  air  is  able  to  enter  the  ground  freely,  its  surface  is  often  dry,  and 
the  fine  roots  which  are  directed  upwards  die  off,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  growing 
plants  in  glass  vessels  filled  with  earth. 


But  even  geotropic  organs  may  grow  obliquely  or  horizontally  when  other 
causes  oppose  or  counterbalance  their  geotropism.  One  of  the  most  common  of 
these  causes  is  the  bilateral  organisation  which  makes  an  organ  grow  more  strongly 
on  one  side  from  internal  causes.  Since  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  the  next 
section,  only  a  single  example  need  be  given  here.  In  the  case  of  seedlings,  roollets 
of  the  first  order  not  unfrequently  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  oMiquely 
when  it  is  uniformly  moist ;  and  I  have  convinced  myself  that  this  is  the  result  in 
cases  which  have  been  observed  {e.g.  Vicia  Faba)  of  a  stronger  growth  of  their  lower 
side  altogether  independent  of  geotropism,  in  consequence  of  which  they  always 


i«  not  bilaterally  organised,  lead  (o  mninlain  a  horizontal  direction  of  growth; 
jt  geotropic] 
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grow  in  a  flat  curve  concave  Qpwards.  But  external  causes  may  also  act  in  oppo- 
siiion  to  geolroptsm  even  when  this  is  very  strongly  developed.  Thus  Knight  and 
Johnson  have  shown,  as  I  have  recently  described  more  in  detail,  that  primary  roots 
with  strong  positive  geotropism,  as  well  as  secondary  rootlets,  when  growing  in 
moderately  damp  air,  deviate  from  their  vertical  or  oblique  direction  when  there  is  a 
moist  surface  near  them'.  Under  these  circumstances  a  curvature  concave  to  the 
moist  surface  takes  place  at  the  region  below  the  apex  where  there  would  otherwise 
be  a  downward  curvature,  the  apex  being  by  this  means  conducted  towards  the  moist 
surface  so  that  it  may  penetrate  into  the  moisler  soil  or  grow  in  contact  with  it. 
The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  483  is  well  adapted  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 
It  consists  of  a  zinc  frame  aa  covered  below  with  wide-meshed  network,  thus  form- 
ing a  sieve  hanging  obliquely  and  filled  with  moist  sawdust^^  The  seeds  ggg 
germinate  in  the  sawdust,  their  roots  penetrating  at  first  vertically  downwards  into  it. 
When  the  apex  of  a  root  escapes  through  the  network  into  air,  which  is  not  loo 
dry,  it  turns  towards  the  moisler  surface  h-m,  its  geotropism  being  thus  evidently 
overcome. 

The  foregoing  account  is  intended  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  various 
debatable  points  which  are  especially  to  be  remembered  in  the  study  of  Geotropism 
and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Until  recently 
there  were  no  complete  observations  or  measurements  of  the  growth  which  necessarily 
accompanies  geotropic  curvature,  or  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  curvature  and  its 
relation  to  time  and  other  conditions,  which  might  give  some  cUie  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  internal  changes  which  effect  externally  the  upward  or  downward  curvature. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  these  in  the  papers  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section.  The  observations  were  made  upon  organs  of  which  the  geotropism  was  well- 
marked,  such  as  erect  growing  stems,  the  nodes  of  grass-haulms,  and  downward-growing 
tap-roots. 

1.  The  upward  rurvature  <f  itemi  vihicb  aormallj  gro-w  trerl*.  My  observations  were 
made  for  the  most  part  on  the  thick,  firm,  long  intemodes  of  scapes  which  attain  a  con- 
siderable height  in  a  short  time,  the  smooth  surface  of  which  can  be  marked  with 
Indian  ink  and  allows  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  portions  thus  indicated.  The 
measurements  of  straight  shoots  as  well  as  of  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  curved 
ones  were  made  by  means  of  flexible  measures  of  stout  paper  upon  which  the  scale 
was  printed. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  upward  curvature  of  stems  or  intemodes  placed  horizontally,  the  distribution  of 
growth  in  these  organs  must  first  be  understood.  A  general  account  of  this  was  given 
in  Sect.  17.  At  first  the  whole  intemode,  or  a  shoot  consisting  of  several  intemodes, 
is  undergoing  elongation.  At  a  later  period  growth  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  and 
only  a  certain  number  of  intemodes  lying  below  the  terminal  bud  (this  bud  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  here)  constitute  the  region  of  the  shoot  which  is  growing  and 
which  is  capable  of  making  a  geotropic  curvature.  In  the  case  of  single  intemodes, 
the  region  in  which  growth  is  to  continue  may  lie  near  either  to  the  base  or  to  the 
apex ;  apical  growth  is  the  usual,  basal  growth  the  more  uncommon  case.  It  is  remark- 
able that  similar  internodes  of  closely  allied  plants  behave  differently  in  this  respect ; 
thus  in  the  scapes  of  Allium  alropurpureum  there  is  apical  growth,  whereas  in  that  of 


'  [This  cKhibition  of  sensitiveness  to  maistuie  hss  been  termed  '  ]  [ydrotra|»sni.'    (See  Darwin. 
Movements  of  Plants,  p.  iSaV] 
'  Sachs,  Flora,  1B73.  No.  11. 
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Allium  Parrum  and  of  AUinm  Cefa  the  growth  is  tMsal.     The   position  and  the  fonn 
of  the  geotropic  curvature  is  therefore  different  in  the  two  cases. 

The  length  of  the  growing  region,  when  fully  developed  parts  already  exist,  Is 
greatest  at  a  certain  time,  after  which  it  diminishes  as  the  stem  gradually  approaches 
its  complete  development,  and  hnally  disappears.  The  following  measurements  were 
made  whilst  growth  was  still  active  and  the  growing  region  of  considerable  extent. 
The  length  of  the  growing  region  behind  the  bud  was  in 

Fritillaria  imptriulii  7-9  Ctm,  \ 

Allium  Parnim  about         40  „  f      in  one  Internode 

Allium  Cefa  jo  „  i          of  the  scape. 

Allitan  alrapurfurcum  50  „  ) 

Cefbalaria  procera  jS  „            (j  intemodes). 

Palygcnum  SitboUi  15  „            (4-5  intemodes). 

Asparagui  aifcr  10  „            (numerous  intemodes). 

Faleriana  Pbu  »5  „            (4  intemodes). 

Dipiatut  Fullonum  40  „            (3-4  intemodes). 

The  measurement  of  portions  of  equal  length  (of  one  or  of  five  ctm.)  shows  that 
the  growth  of  each  such  portion  is  greater  the  more  distant  the  portion  measured  is 
from  the  terminal  bud,  or,  in  the  case  of  basal  growth,  from  the  base.  At  a  certain 
distance  from  the  apex  (or  the  base)  the  maximum  occurs ;  beyond  this  distance  the 
growth  of  each  portion  diminishes  until  it  altogether  ceases  at  the  limit  of  the  growmg 
region.  The  form  of  the  geotropic  curvalure  and  its  modifications  essentially  depend 
upon  these  conditions.  In  these  particulars  stems  which  consist  of  numerous  intemodes 
but  without  well-defined  nodes  (Aiparagui)  resemble  long  single  intemodes,  such  as 
the  scapes  of  the  various  species  of  Allium.  If  however  the  stem  is  distinctly  articulate, 
a  curve  of  fractional  growth  may  be  obtained  from  each  internode,  which  rises  as  we 
pass  from  its  lower  end  until  a  maximum  is  reached,  and  then  sinks  as  we  pass  towards 
its  upper  end.  The  node  itself  ceases  to  grow  in  length  at  an  early  period.  As  the 
result  of  this,  the  geotropic  curvature  of  the  whole  stem  is  interrupted  at  the  nodes, 
and  the  quiclcly-growing  central  portions  of  the  intemodes  describe  harper  curves. 
With  the  exception  of  this  peculiarity,  an  articulate  stem  behaves  generally  in  the 
manner  above  described  with  reference  to  a  long  scape  consisting  of  a  single  internode. 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  each  transverse  zone  of  a  growing  stem  grows  at  first 
slowly,  then  more  rapidly  until  a  maximum  rapidity  is  attained,  and  then  more  slowly 
until  growth  ceases  altogether.      This  also  determines  the  form  of  the   geotropic 


Those  portions  of  a  stem  which  have  ceased  to  grow  and  which  are  incapable  of 
renewed  growth  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  position  (see  what  is  said  below  about 
the  nodes  of  the  haulms  of  Grasses)  will  not  assume  an  erect  position  when  placed 
horizonially  or  obliquely.  Only  those  portions  of  a  stem  laid  horizontally  or  obliquely 
take  part  in  the  assumption  of  an  erect  position  which  are  growing  (as  in  the  down- 
ward curvature  of  the  root),  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  phase  of  their  growth,  their 
thickness,  rigidity,  etc.  This  curvature  is  a  consequence  of  a  modification  of  the  growth 
in  length  of  the  stem  produced  by  its  abnormal  position,  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
growth  of  the  under  side  is  more  rapid  and  that  of  the  upper  side  less  rapid  than  that 
of  the  stem  in  the  erect  position.  In  quickly-growing  parts  the  upper  side  evidently 
increases  in  length  when  the  geotropic  curvature  is  taking  place,  but  in  older  more 
slowly  growing  parts  the  length  of  the  upper  side  does  not  increase,  and  it  may  even 
become  a  little  shorter  if  the  curvature  is  very  sharp,  whilst  the  lower  side  elongates 
considerably.  These  statements  can  be  easily  verified  by  direct  measurement  of  thick 
firm  stems  before  and  after  the  curvature  has  taken  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
convex  side  of  a  curved  stem  must  be  longer  than  the  concave,  but  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  growth  of  the  concave  side  is  slower  and  that  of  the  convex 
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side  more  rapid  than  b  the  case  when  both  these  parts  are  in  the  normal  erect 
position,  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  not  only  by  the  direct  measurement  just  men- 
tioned, but  also  by  some  previous  results  which  I  obtained  in  another  way,  namely,  bj 
taking  a  number  of  similar  shools,  splitting  up  some  of  them  at  once  into  strips  of 
tissue  which  were  measured,  and  by  splitting  up  and  measuring  the  others  in  the  same 
way  after  continued  growth,  some  in  a  vertical,  some  in  a  horizontal  direction,  finally 
comparing  these  measurements  with  each  other ',  It  became  apparent  in  all  cases 
that  of  any  two  similar  strips  of  tissue,  the  one  belonging  to  the  lower  convex  side  had 
grown  more  rapidly,  the  one  belonging  to  the  upper  concave  side  less  rapidly  than 
the  corresponding  strips  of  tissue  in  an  erect  shoot  within  the  same  time.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  difference  in  length  between  the  cortex  and  the  pith  belonging 
to  the  upper  (concave)  half  of  the  upwardly  curved  shoot  is  increased,  and  that 
between  the  cortex  and  pith  of  the  lower  (convex)  half  is  diminished,  so  that  the 
upward  curvature  causes  an  increase  of  the  tension  between  the  tissues  of  the  upper 
half  and  a  diminution  of  the  tension  between  those  of  the  lower  half.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example.  Twelve  pieces  of  stem  of  SiJa  napaa  cut  off 
above  and  below,  the  leaves  having  been  removed,  each  consisting  of  six  or  seven 
intemodes  and  300  mm.  in  length,  were  taken :  of  these,  four  were  at  once  split  up 
into  strips  of  tissue,  four  were  laid  horizontally  in  damp  sand  in  a  boK,  and  four  were 
placed  nearly  erect  upon  moist  sand  in  a  cylinder.  The  two  following  tables  give 
the  iqean  measurements  of  the  strips  of  tissue  belonging  to  four  pieces  of  stem: — 


Lengths 

.  of  the  strips  oftissu 

lCrwlne««>.) 

<Ci>-<>d  «p» 

Concave  cortex 

»9e<. 

jio-s 

„       pith 

308-8 

337'S 

Convex    pith 

308-8 

i4i"9 

„       cortex 

19S-0 

l2i-2 

DiHerences  of  the  lengths  of  Pilh  and  Cortex. 
Of  the  concave  side  lo'S  37*0 


Increments  of  length  in  90  hours. 


„  „        pith  j8-7  33-7 

„      convex    pith  j^i  33-* 

If  a  shoot  which  has  lain  for  some  time  (^ — 1  hours)  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
has  begun  to  show  the  first  traces  of  an  upward  curvature  be  placed  vertically,  or  be 
moved  so  that  the  plane  of  curvature  becomes  horizontal,  the  commencing  curvature 
increases;  hence  it  appears  that  the  action  of  gravitation  has  a  persistent  effect  which 
may  continue  as  long  as  three  hours,  and  may  produce  considerable  curvature.  In  the 
second  of  the  two  cases  the  curvature  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  simultaneously 
with  its  increase  an  elevation  of  the  free  apex  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  geotropism 
induced  by  the  new  position.  The  persistent  effect  manifests  itself  even  when  the 
shoot  is  strongly  curved  upwards. 

My  observations  afford  the  following  information  as  to  the  form  of  the  curvature 
of  a  shoot  which  is  assuming  the  erect  position  under  the  action  of  gravity. 

On  experimental  as  well  as  on  theoretical  grounds  it  appears  that  the  curvature 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  segment  of  a  circle:  this  is  only  the 

'  Sachs,  Alb.  d.  hot.  Insl.  Wiirzburg,  1S71,  fleft  II.  p.  194. 
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case  where  the  curvature  is  greatest,  that  is  where  its  radius  is  smallest;  above  and 
below  this  the  curvature  is  less,  and  therefore  the  radii  are  larger. 

It  appears  also  that  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  process  the 
form  of  the  curvature  b  always  altering,  the  maximum  of  curvature  being  attained  by 
parts  which  were  at  first  not  curved  at  all  or  only  slightly  so,  and  parts  which  were  pre- 
viously strongly  curved  becoming  straight. 

The  following  paragraphs  serve  to  explain  the  foregoing.  We  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  (excluding  other  possible  cases),  that  the  horizontally-placed  ^oot  is 
rooted,  or  that  its  base  which  has  ceased  to  grow  (and  which  can  absorb  water)  b 
fixed,  whilst  its  apex  can  move  freely.  To  make  it  more  intelligible,  let  us  consider 
the  whole  growing  region,  the  region,  that  is,  which  takes  part  in  the  upward  curva- 
ture, as  divided  into  three  parts,  an  apical,  a  middle,  and  a  basal  portion,  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  of  equal  lengths. 

Since  the  form  of  the  curvature  of  the  whole  curved  portion  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of  curvature  of  each  transverse  zone,  it  is  essential  to  know  upon  what 
conditions  the  curvature  of  each  zone  depends.  The  following  are  the  determinmg 
conditions ; — 

1.  The  rate  of  growth. 
t.-The  thickness. 
•  ■  3.  The  deviation  from  the  vertical. 

4.  The  time  during  which  any  zone  lies  in  any  given  direction  inclined  to 

the  vertical. 

5.  The  persistent  effect. 

6.  The  rigidity  and  elasticity. 

The  curvature  is  greater,  celerit  pariSiit,  in  any  given  short  period  of  lime,  the  more 
rapid  the  rate  of  growth  in  length,  and  the  more  nearly  the  deviation  from  the  vertical 
approaches  the  horizontal;  on  the  other  hand,  geotropism  is  slower  the  thicker  the 
curving  region  is.  Further,  the  curvature  increases,  that  is  the  radius  of  curvature 
becomes  smaller,  the  longer  the  time  during  which  the  curving  region  is  inclined  at 
an  angle  to  the  vertical.  Moreover  each  transverse  zone  tends,  according  to  what 
was  said  above,  to  curve  more  strongly  than  is  due  to  its  inclination  to  the  vertical 
and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  in  that  position ;  that  is,  each  transverse 
zone  which  has  been  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  action  of  geotropism  under- 
goes  in  consequence  of  its  persistent  effect  a  subsequent  curvature,  which  is  in  excess 
of  that  produced  by  the  other  conditions.  Finally,  as  regards  rigidity  and  elasticity, 
it  is  clear  that  each  transveree  zone  of  a  shoot  lying  horizontally  must,  by  reason 
of  the  flexibility  of  the  shoot,  tend  to  bend  downwards,  that  is,  in  opposition  to  the 
geotropic  curvature,  and  this  tendency  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  weight  which 
the  shoot  has  to  bear  at  its  growing  end  and  the  more  distant  the  section  is  from 
that  end.  It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  flexibility  alters  with  age  and 
that  it  diminishes  as  the  thickness  increases. 

If  the  growing  region  of  a  horizontally -placed  intemode  or  stem  were  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  and  if  the  rate  of  gro(vth  of  all  transverse  zones  were  uniform 
and  the  flexibility  so  slight  that  it  might  be  neglected  (as  is  the  case  in  short,  thick 
stems),  the  curvature,  at  its  first  appearance,  would  have  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  of  large  radius.  Of  these  condititms,  however,  one  at  least,  viz.  the  uniform 
rate  of  growth  of  all  transverse  zones,  is  never  fulfilled,  and  since  the  region  of  most 
rapid  growth  is  also  that  of  greatest  curvature,  it  is  impossible  that  the  curvature  should 
be,  even  at  the  commencement,  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Taking  now  the  usual  case,  in  which  wc  have  a  shoot  growing  at  its  apex,  of  a  coniul 
form,  growth  being  more  active  near  the  apex  than  near  the  base,  the  curvature  re- 
sulting from  a  horizontal  position  will  first  be  manifested  by  the  apical  portion,  for  its 
growth  is  the  most  rapid,  it  is  the  thinnest  portion,  and  it  has  the  least  weight  to  raise; 
at  a  later  period  a  less  sharp  curvature  of  the  middle  portion  will  be  observed,  and 
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still  later  a  very  gentle  curTature  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  growing  region,  for 
the  rate  of  growth  diminishes  from  the  apex  towards  the  base  whereas  the  thickness 
increases,  and  the  further  from  the  apex  any  portion  is  the  greater  the  weight  which  it 
has  to  raise  when  curving.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  action  of  gravitation,  or  in 
consequence  of  its  persistent  effect,  the  curvature  rapidly  increases,  but  more  rapidly  in 
the  apical  than  in  the  other  portions. 

As  the  result  of  this,  the  apical  portion,  and  then  the  middle  portion,  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  erect,  and  the  inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the  shout  is  less  the  nearer  these 
portions  are  to  the  apex.  For  instance,  a  line  drawn  tangentially  to  the  apical  portion 
will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  vertical,  whereas  a  tangent  to  the  centre  of  the  middle 
portion  will  be  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  a  tangent  to  the  centre  of  the 
basal  portion  deviates  not  more  than  perhaps  5-10°  from  the  horizontal.  Consequently 
the  apical  portion  will  not  be  affected  any  longer  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  whereas 
the  middle  portion  will  continue  to  curve  considerably,  for  its  growth  is  still  tolerably 
rapid  and  it  is  in  a  position  which  te  favourable  for  curvature :  the  basal  portion  grows 
but  slowly,  but  its  position  is  very  favourable  for  curvature.  In  consequence  of  tite 
continuing  curvature  of  the  middle  and  basal  portions  the  now  erect  apical  portion 
becomes  bent  over  out  of  the  vertical,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  persistent  etkct 
of  the  action  of  gravitation.  Thin  very  rapidly-growing  stems  acquire  this  form  of  cur- 
vature in  from  j  to  5  hours,  thicker  ones  in  from  ti  to  15  hours,  and  very  thick  ones  in 
from  34  to  JO  hours. 

After  this  condition  has  been  attained  a  remarkable  change  of  the  form  of  the 
curvature  begins.  Whilst  the  apical  portion  which  Is  erect  or  has  curved  even  beyond 
the  vertical  is  straightening  itself  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  its 
concave  side,  the  basal  portion  continues  to  curve  slowly  upward  by  reason  of  lis  Still 
nearly  horizontal  position.  In  consequence  of  this  the  middle  portion  is  passively 
elevated,  in  addition  to  its  own  active  curvature,  so  that  it  comes  to  assume,  like  the 
Apical  portion,  a  position  which  is  unfavourable  to  its  geotropism,  and  like  it,  it  begins 
to  straighten  itself  (at  least  in  its  anterior  part).  Finally,  the  whole  anterior  part 
(including  the  apical  and  middle  portions)  stands  erect,  whilst  the  mature  portion,  lying 
behind  the  basal  portion,  is  horizontal,  the  two  being  connected  by  the  sharply-curved 
basal  portion  of  the  growing  region. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  curvature  occurs  first  in  the  thin  quickly- 
growing  apical  portion,  then  in  the  thicker  middle  portion  which  grows  less  rapidly,  and 
finally  in  the  still  thicker  slowly-growing  basal  portion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  a  scape  of  jlllium  Cepaot  oi  jUlhon  /'orrum  in  which 
the  growth  is  basal,  the  first  effect  of  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  is  that  the 
greatest  curvature  is  exhibited  by  that  part  of  the  basal  region  which  is  growing  most 
rapidly,  the  matiire  apical  portion  remaining  straight  and  being  passively  elevated.  The 
curvature  of  the  basal  portion  takes  place  but  slowly,  for  it  is  very  thick  and  it  has  to 
support  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  anterior  portion.  In  this  case  also  the  apical 
portion  may  be  elevated  beyond  the  vertical,  since  the  transverse  sections  of  the  basal 
portion  which  lie  behind  the  region  of  greatest  curvature  continue  to  curve  slowly  and 
the  position  of  the  whole  of  the  scape  which  lies  in  front  of  them  is  passively  altered. 

If  a  conical  shoot  with  .ipical  growth,  the  growth  being  more  active  toward  the 
apex,  be  placed  in  such  3  position  that  the  apex  is  directed  downwards  in  a  direction 
which  deviates  but  little  from  the  vertical,  all  the  parts  are  at  first  in  a  position  which  is 
very  unfavourable  for  geotropism,  since  gravitation  acts  upon  the  shoot  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  The  time  which  will  elapse  before  the  first  appearance  of  curvature  must  there- 
fore be  greater  than  when  the  shoot  is  lying  horizontally.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  the  curvature  proceeds,  the  parts  which  are  affected  by  it  come  to  occupy  a  more 
favourable  position  for  geotropism,  for  they  approach  the  horiiontal  more  and  more 
closely ;  the  action  of  gravitation  will  therefore  increase  as  the  curvature  increases. 
The  apical  portion  comes,  at  length,  to  occupy  a  horizontal  position  ;  it  commences  to 
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elevate  itself,  and  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  effect  of  gravitation  and  of  the 
curvature  of  the  middle  and  basal  portions,  it  may  pass  beyond  the  vertical ;  finally  it 
stands  erect.  The  middle  portion  remains,  sharply  curved;  the  basal  portion  b  but 
slightly  curved,  for  its  growth  ceases  before  it  is  possible  for  it,  in  consequmce  of  its 
unfavourable  position,  to  undergo  any  great  curvature. 

Gnvitb  and  Curvature  •wUboul  Absorption  0/  Water.  If  shoots  consisting  of  a  growing 
part  and  of  a  part  which  has  ceased  to  grow  be  cut  off  and  placed  erect  (the  apex  being 
uppermost)  in  a  dry  glass  cylinder  which  is  then  closed  in  order  to  prevent  escesdve 
evaporation,  they  continue  to  grow  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  absorption  of 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  they  lose  a  portion  of  their  water  by  evaporation  into  the 
closed  space'.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  water  requisite  for  the  elongation  of  the 
growing  portion  was  derived  from  the  part  which  had  ceased  to  grow.  If,  however,  the 
growing  region  alone  be  cut  off  and  the  terminal  bud  removed,  and  then  marks  be  made 
on  the  shoot,  it  becomes  evident  that  all  the  segments  of  the  shoot  grow  without  absorb- 
ing any  water.     The  elongation  is  certainly  less  than  usual,  but  it  is  distinct. 

If  shoots  con^sting  of  a  part  which  is  growing  and  of  a  part  which  has  ceased  to  grow 
be  cut  off  and  placed  horiiontally  in  a  closed  space  and  protected  from  excessive  evapora- 
tion, a  curvature  occurs  in  the  growing  region  which  may  result  in  the  elevation  of  the 
apeK  into  an  erect  position.  In  this  case  the  water  which  is  necessary  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  under  side  of  the  shoot  might  be  absorbed  from  the  posterior 
fully-developed  parts.  If,  however,  only  the  growing  region  of  the  shoot  be  cut  off,  or 
a  single  intemode,  the  upward  curvature  will  still  take  place,  and,  in  this  case,  throughout 
the  whole  piece.  Accompanying  this  process  we  have  (i)  a  loss  of  weight  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water  into  the  unsaturated  atmosphere,  (1)  an  elongation  of  the  convex 
lower  surface,  corresponding  to  the  upward  curvature,  and  (3)  no  elongation,  or  a  very 
slight  one,  but  more  generally  a  contraction,  of  the  Upper  concave  side. 

Curvature  »f  split  shoots.  If  the  growing  region  of  a  shoot  is  split  into  two  symme- 
trical halves  which  remain  connected  posteriorly  by  a  portion  of  the  shoot  which  has 
completed  its  growth,  they  will  curve  concavely  outwards  in  consequence  of  the 
tension  of  their  tissue.  If,  whilst  thus  curved,  the  epidermis  of  the  two  concave 
surfaces  and  the  two  convex  cut-surfaces  of  the  pith  be  measured,  and  if  then  the 
shoot  be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  epidermis  of  one  surface  is  directed  downvrards 
and  that  of  the  other  upwards,  each  half  will  exhibit  geotropism.  The  growth  of  the 
pith  of  the  upper  half  will  be  accelerated,  whereas  that  of  the  cortex  of  the  same  half 
will  be  retarded  or  the  cortex  may  even  become  shorter;  in  the  lower  half,  the  growth 
of  the  pith  will  be  retarded  and  that  of  the  cortex  accelerated.  The  following  were  the 
increments  of  growth  in  34  hours  observed  in  Syiphlum  coanatum : — 

,,         ,       ..    ..    ,.,,  1  epidermis  (above)      ...        -    i-om.m. 
UPP*^  >«"«"•"'"'»' *"'M  surface  of  pith  (below)       .        .        +.o-,     „ 

Lower  longitudin;Ualf*"^"""^f'^':f''?*"''^'        ■         "         +'■'» 
"  \  epidermis  (below)      .        ,        .        +   so    „ 

The  same  takes  place,  only  in  a  more  marked  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  haulms  of 
Grasses,  which  are  more  adapted  for  observations  of  this  kind,  for,  when  they  are  q)lit, 

the  two  halves  do  not  curve  outwards, 

If  a  longitudinal  slice  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  some  Dicotyledon 
which  is  not  hollow  but  which  has  a  thick  pith  {e.g.  Senech  Doria),  by  paring  away  the 
wood  symmetrically  on  each  side,  it  is  possible  to  place  it  horizontally  in  two  ways, 
(0)  that  in  which  the  cut  surfaces  are  vertical,  and  (A)  that  in  which  the  cut  surfaces  are 


>  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  shoots,  such  as  those  of  Frilillaria  imptrialis,  are  much 
disturbed  in  their  growth  if  the  apex  be  cut  off;  and  they  hardly  grow  at  all  if  they  are  cut  off  at  the 
base.    As  a  consequence  the  curvature  of  such  shoots  is  very  slight  or  entirely  absent. 
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horiaontal.  In  the  position  {a)  the  vertical  arrangement  of  the  tissues  will  be  as 
follows : — 

Cortex, 

Pith, 

Cortex : 

in  this  position  the  slice  will  always  curve  upwards.  Id  the  position  (,b)  the  different 
tissues  lie  side  by  side  in  a  horizontal  plane,  thus, 

Cortex,  Pith,  Cortex, 

and  nearly  the  whole  of  both  the  upper  and  under  sirfaces  will  be  occupied  by  the 
section  of  the  pith.  In  this  position  it  often  happens  that  no  geotropic  curvature  is 
exhibited,  but  accurate  observation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  unfavourable  conditions. 

If  a  prism  of  pith  be  cut  out  of  the  growing  region  of  a  solid  shoot,  without  any  other 
.    tissues  being  attached  to  it,  and  if  this  be  placed  for  live  or  ten  minutes  in  water  so  that 
it  becomes  rigid  and  turgid,  and  be  then  laid  horizontally  in  moist  air  or  in  water,  one 
end  being  fixed  and  the  other  free,  no  upward  curvature  takes  place. 

I,  Upward  Cui-vatun  ifGraii-haalmt.  In  the  case  of  the  stems  considered  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  whole  region  of  growth,  which  is  gf  considerable  length,  is 
geotropic;  hence  the  curvature  is  gradual  and  therefore  also  of  considerable  length, 
and  every  portion  of  the  stem  which  has  completed  its  growth  in  the  erect  position  has 
become  incnpable  of  curvature.  In  the  haulms  of  Grasses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
capacity  for  curvature  is  concentrated  at  the  nodes,  the  long  internodes  remaining 
straight.  Hence,  a  haulm  possessing  several  nodes,  if  laid  horizontally,  will  exhibit  after 
a  short  time  a  number  of  sudden  angular  curvatures  at  the  nodes,  between  which  lie  the 
straight  internodes.  If  the  oldest  intemode  be  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  third 
or  fourth  intemode  will  have  assumed  an  erect  position  in  from  one  to  three  days.  It  \s 
on  this  that  the  upgrowth  of '  layered '  Wheat  depends. 

It  is  an  especial  peculiarity  of  the  haulms  of  Grasses  that  they  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  property  of  becoming  erect,  that  is,  that  their  under  surfaces  will 
grow  rapidly  if  they  lie  horizontally,  after  that  they  have  ceased  to  grow  while  in  the 
normal  vertical  position.  An  abnormal  position  does  not  only  affect  the  growth  of 
the  nodes  of  a  haulm,  but  even  causes  it  to  recommence  after  it  has  already  ceased; 
in  this  particular  the  motile  organs  of  periodically  motile  leaves,  e.g.  those  of  Pbaicolai, 
resemble  the  Grass- haulm. 

These  nodes  which  are  thus  capable  of  curvature  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  basal 
portions  of  the  leaf-sheaths,  which  surround  the  base  of  the  intemode  as  a  more  or 
less  well-developed  annular  swelling  of  considerable  thickness  but  of  delicate  succulent 
structure.  My  observations  were  made  upon  Trilicam,  Dactjlh,  Gljreria  jfectabilii, 
jlnJrofegon  niger  and  Zta  Mail,  in  which  plants  the  nodes  are  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  tolerably  accurate  measurements.  Portions  of  the  haulms  were  cut  off  in 
such  a  way  that  there  was  a  node  in  the  middle  of  each,  connected  with  an  internode 
above  and  below ;  the  lower  cut  end  was  fixed  laterally  into  moist  sand  in  such 
a  way  that'the  whole  piece  was  horizontal:  it  was  then  put  in  a  closed  metal  box, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  was  damp.  The  free  internode  was  found  to  become 
erect  after  two,  three,  or  four  days,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  node  ;  sometimes 
it  became  vertical,  but  more  commonly  oblique.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  lower 
surface  had  elongated  considerably.  If  the  piece  of  haulm  be  now  turned  in  such  a 
way  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  node  is  uppermost,  the  concave  side  begins  to 
grow  very  vigorously;  the  node  becomes  straight,  and  appears  uniformly  elongated 
on  all  sides. 

The  convex  lower  surface  of  a  sharply  bent  node  appears  smooth,  transparent 
and  glistening,  whereas  the  concave  upper  surface  is  dark,  opaque,  and  rough  in 
consequence  of  transverse  folds  formed  by  its  epidermis  and  parenchyma,  A  deep 
indentation  may  often  be  observed  in  addition,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  the  node  had 
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been  artiiiciallr  bent  until  it  was  dislocated.  These  changes  are  produced  hj  a  con- 
siderable shortening  of  the  upper  surface  which  accompanies  the  ver^  vigorous  growth 
of  the  lower  surface.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  measurements 
made  on  the  nodes  of  Maize,  the  thickness  of  which  in  the  plane  of  curvature  was 
from  10-13  mm. 

Length  of  the  Node. 

No.  1.    Upper  surface  4'3mm.  25  mm. 

Lower     „  4'i    „  9-0  „ 

No.  1.     Upper  surface  4-0  „  yo  „ 

No.  I.     Upper  surface  s'o  „  4's   „ 

Lower     „  S'o  „  u's   „ 

Median  longitudinal  sections  through  the  curved  nodes  showed  that  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis  and  of  the  subjacent  tissue  of  the  underside  had  undergone  a  cor- 
responding elongation,  but  that  they  had  not  undergone  division,  whilst  those  of  the 
upper  surface  had  not  grown  and  had  become  so  compressed  by  the  curvature  that 
the  above-mentioned  f6Ids  of  the  tissue  had  been  produced. 

J.  The  davjrpward  curvature  af  the  tap-rooU  of  ittdimgi'  was  studied  especially  in 
a  large-seeded  variety  of  Vicia  Faba,  in  Peas,  Acorns,  and  Horse-Chestnuts.  They 
weie  placed  horizontally  either  in  moist  air,  or  in  w^ter,  or  in  damp  earth.  In  the 
last  case,  the  seedlings  were  in  a  box  having  oblique  walls  of  glass  or  of  talc,  which 
permitted  the  observation  of  the  roots  during  their  growth  and  curvature. 

The  statement  that  it  is  only  those  portions  which  are  still  growing  that  are 
capable  of  curvature  holds  good  also  for  roots.  I  showed,  in  opposition  to  earlier 
views,  that  it  is  not  one  part  only  of  the  growing  region  but  the  whole  of  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  stems,  which  exhibits  geotropism  {Fig.  4B4).  Since  the  whole  growing 
region  (as  was  shown  in  Section  17)  is  only  from  8  to  10  mm.  long,  and  in  many  roots 
even  shorter,  and  since  the  curvature  can  only  be  considerable  in  the  middle  zones, 
the  curvature  appears,  especially  after  a  considerable  time,  sudden  and  sharp  with  a 
very  small  radius,  a  condition  which  is  of  considerable  mechanical  advantage  to  the 
penetration  of  the  roots  into  firm  soil.  Since  the  considerations  which  were  stated 
above  with  reference  to  stems  may  be  generally  applied  with  propriety  to  the  curvature 
of  roots,  the  form  of  the  curvature  appears  to  be  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  only 
at  Rrst  that  oF  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  large  radius;  but  this  is  merely  apparent, 
for,  since  the  apex  of  (he  root  is  directed  downwards  in  consequence  of  the  curvature, 
the  younger  transverse  zones  are  brought  into  a  position  which  is  unfavourable  to 
geotropism,  whilst  the  oldest  soon  cease  to  grow  and  can  therefore  curve  no  further. 
It  is  the  zones  which  are  in  the  middle  phase  of  growth  which  undergo  the  greatest 
curvature,  for  these  not  only  grow  rapidly  and  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  have 
also  this  advantage,  that  they  do  not  at  once  come  to  occupy,  in  consequence  of  their 
curvature,  a  position  which  is  unfavourable  to  geotropism,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
youngest  lones,  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  form 
of  the  curvature  of  roots  which  are  either  horizontal,  oblique,  or  erect,  will  be  found 
in  my  paper  which  is  here  quoted. 

The  measurement  of  the  growth  of  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  roots  is  much 
more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  stems  and  of  the  nodes  of  Grasses.  I  found  that 
the  growth  of  the  upper  side  was  as  vigorous,  or  even  more  so,  as  it  was  when  the 
root  retained  its  normal  position  and  form.  The  lower  surface,  however,  is  con- 
siderably hindered  in  its  growth,  and  it  appears  from  Ciesielski's   statements,  that 


ribiirg,  :873,  Heft  III. 
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:  folds  are  found  upon  the  concave  under  surface  in  consequence  of  compression,  just 
as  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses.  When  the  root  is  curving  geotropically,  all  the  cells 
within  the  curving  portion  usually  grow,  but  their  growth  is  slower  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  lower  surface  which  is  becoming  concave.  In  passing  from  the  convex 
surface,  where  the  cells  arc  fully  developed  and  contain  much  sap,  to  the  concave  surface, 
where  the  cells  present  the  appearance  of  young  undeveloped  cells  containing  much 
protoplasm,  all  intermediate  forms  may  be  met  with.  Since,  therefore,  the  development 
of  the  cells  of  the  under  side  is  very  considerably  impeded,  it  is  possible  for  (hose 
of  the  upper  side  to  undergo  a  more  or  less  excessive  elongatio 
as  yet  incomplete,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  retardation  of 
the  growth  in  length  of  the  under  side  is  accompanied  by  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  the  cells  in  3  radial  direction,  and 
the  acceleration  of  that  of  the  upper  surface  by  a  less  vigorous 
radial  growth. 

If  thick  primary  roots  be  split  and  be  treated  in  the  manner 
described  with  reference  to  stems,  the  same  phenomena 
(though  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction)  are  generally  pro- 
duced ;  this  shows  that  geotropism  is  not  merely  a  property 
of  the  root  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  each  of  its  constituent 
parts.  These  observations  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  carry 
out.  A  persistent  effect  of  the  commencing  geotropic  action, 
which  was  so  well-marked  in  the  case  of  stems,  is  stated 
to  occur  in  roots  also  by  Ciesielski  and  Frank.  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  detecting  it,  but  I  will  not  reject  the  fact,  for 
other  methods  will  perhaps  afford  more  satisfactory  results. 

4,  The  chief  result'ofthe  observations  which  I  have  made 
hitherto  is,  I  believe,  this,  that  the  phenomena  of  upward 
geotropic  curvature  are  essentially  the  same,  though  taking 
place  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  those  of  downward  geotropic 
curvature,  and  that  therefore  the  mechanical  enplanation  of  the 
one  will  include  that  of  the  other.  This  necessarily  implies 
the  incorrectness  of  the  older  explanations  olTered  by  Knight 
and  by  Hofmeister. 

Knight,  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  it  is  gravitation  pj^  u-tk.  mwin    >nd 

which  induces  geotropic  curvature,  believed  the  upward  cur-  cu"ingmao(ii.tprimAfT™iof 
vature  of  the  stem  to  be  due  to  an  accumulation  of  nutrient  i™w  ™h  tXxai  •  ^wTtaJiBlI 
materials  towards  the  lower  surface,  which  would  induce  °mos^e^i^I.«h™wo'liu" 
more  vigorous  growth.  Hofmeister,  who  regarded  the  slate  ■""«  '°  imph.  tuitiiMing  tma, 
ot  tension  of  the  tissues  to  be  the  roost  important  factor  in  tngJ^i^i^i  <.i  paper  m  B.nd 
producing  the  curvatures  of  parts  of  plants,  considered  that  rtt^rt^™,'ht™t^'^T™ 
the  action  of  gravitation  in  producing  an  upward  curvature  "'  ""•  ""  •:>••'«'  <"  po'iii™  of 
was  to  increase  the  extensibility  of  the  passively  stretche4  ■t'th'i  onu^nnneni  otihe  e>. 
tissues  of  the  lower  side.  I  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  iT,''eTi"oVim'wrnrftw'«.e'i 
the  under  surface  of  an  organ  capable  of  curving  upwards  fcou'v£«'wi«eatriiirreiiouii. 
was  accelerated,  and  that  of  the  upper  surface  retarded :  I 

did  not  at  the  time  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  these  modifications  of  growth 
were  due  to  an  altered  distribution  of  pbstic  material  or  to  a  change  in  the  extensibility 
of  the  passive  layers  of  tissue. 

Knight  explained  the  downward  curvature  of  primary  roots  in  a  somewhat  obscure 
manner  by  referring  it  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  growing  apex,  a  view 
which  was  adopted  by  Hofmeister  in  a  more  precise  and  logically  complete  form, 
and  one  which  I  for  a  time  accepted.  It  was  assumed  that  the  tissue  of  the  growing 
root  was  comparable  to  soft  dough,  and  that  the  unsupported  end  tended  to  curve 
downwards  under  the  influence  of  its  own  weight.     1  considered  that  the  weight  of 
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the  free  ap«x  exercised  a  traction  upon  the  growing  cell-walls  of  the  curving  portlna 
of  the  upper  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  the  growth,  the  intussusception  of  this 
side,  was  accelerated,  whilst  eiactly  the  opposite  took  place  on  the  other  side,  and 
1  believe  that  Hofmeister  held  the  same  opinion.  Frank  did  not  make  a  new  sug- 
gestion when  he  pointed  out  that  the  downward  curvature  of  the  apex  of  the  root 
was  a  phenomenon  of  growth,  that  is,  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  upper  surface : 
we  held  that  view  already.  The  point  was  to  determine  why  the  growth  of  the 
upper  sur^ice  of  the  apex  of  a  root  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  is  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  the  under  surface.  Frank  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  theory 
of  Knight  and  Hofmeister  was  untenable,  for,  as  Johnson  had  already  shown,  the 
apex  of  a  root  will  curve  downwards  when  its  weight  is  countertxi lanced  and  even 
when  the  counterbalancing  weight  is  greater,  and  also  because  when  the  apex  of  a 
root  is  placed  upon  a  firm  horizontal  support  or  upon  the  surface  of  niercurj'  it 
exhibits  the  same  phenomena  of  growth  which  effect  the  downward  curvature.  The 
explanation  of  Frank  and  the  mor^  recent  ones  of  Miiller  are  inadequate  to  answer 
the  crucial  questions. 

Sect.  22. — Unequal  CI'rowth^  Our  observations  have  hitherto  had  reference 
almost  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  multilateral  or  polysym metrical  organs,  such 
as  erect  stems  and  descending  roots.  Organs  of  this  kind  offer  the  simplest  example 
of  growth  taking  place  equally  on  all  sides.  But  they  form  only  a  small  minority, 
since  not  only  a  large  number  of  primary  stems  like  those  of  Hepaticse,  Rhizocarpes, 
and  Selaginel1e»,  but  also  by  far  the  greater  number  of  lateral  branches  of  erect 
stems,  and  all  leaves,  display  a  decidedly  bilateral  organisation,  i.e.  tvro  sides  of  their 
axis  of  growth  exhibit  different  properties.     With  this  bilateral  organisation  is  also 


I  S«e  Fig.  477,  and  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  WUnburg,  HeFI  III.  p.  448  11  stq. 

'  A.  B.  Frank,  Die  natuHictie  wagerechle  Kichlung  von  Pflanientheiltn  (Leipzig,  1S70).  The 
views  propounded  in  Frank's  treatise  are  opposed  by  H.  de  Vries  in  the  second  Heft  of  the  Fro- 
ceedings  of  the  Wurzburg  Bot.  Inst.  187c,  p.  113  tl  tiq. — See  also  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Mor- 
phologie  der  Gewiichse,  Leipiig  186S,  .Sect,  J3,-I4,  [It  has  been  noticed  by  many  observers  that 
the  position  of  memliers  of  plants,  such  as  leaves  and  the  thallus  of  Liverworts,  which  liave  a.  dis- 
tinctly bilateral  slructuie  (that  is,  which  are  dttrsivtatral),  is  al  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
incidence  of  the  rays  of  light  and  to  the  action  of  gravity.  Frank  considers  that  this  is  due  to 
ceitain  properties  with  which  these  members  are  endowed  and  by  virtue  of  which  their  reaction  to 
these  forces  is  diflereot  from  that  of  polysymmetiical  members,  such  as  stems  and  roots,  which  tend 
to  place  themselves  in  the  line  of  incidence  of  the  rajs  of  light  and  of  the  action  of  gravity.  TTiis 
peculiar  form  of  heliotropisin  and  of  geotropism  he  terms  Iraaaiera.  In  the  note  on  p.  S43  it  is 
stated  that  Elfving  has  found  instances  of  what  appears  to  be  transverse  geolropism  in  ccitain 
rhizomes,  which  do  not  however  possess  a  bilateral  stracCure.  Frank's  views  are  adopted  by  Daiwin 
(Movements  of  Plants) ;  he  uses  the  terms  diaAtliotropism  and  tUagtotropism. 

De  Vries  concludes  that  the  position  of  these  dorsiventral  members  is  the  expressiim  of  the 
resultant  action  of  several  forces,  such  as  negative  heliotropism,  negative  geotropism,  hyponasly, 
epinasty,  and  does  not  admit  that  these  members  react  differently  to  polysymmetrieal  members  whea 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  or  of  gravity.  Sachs  (Ueb.  orthotrope  und  plagiotrope  PHatiEenlheile, 
Arb.  d.  bot.  Insl.  in  Wiirzburg,  IL  1,  1S79)  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusions.  He  divides  all 
parts  of  plants  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  position  which  Ihey  assume  under  the  influence  of 
ordinary  external  conditions.  He  terms  those  parts  orlkotropk  which  assume  a  vertical  position 
and  those  parts  plegialropic  which  assume  a  position  inclined  to  the  vertical.  All  sides  of  the  former 
react  similarly  to  light  and  to  gravity,  whereas  in  the  latter  one  longitndinal  half  reacts  differently 
to  the  other  longitudinal  half.  In  the  former  the  polysymmelrical  structure  is  correlated  with  a 
polysymmetrieal  organisation:  in  the  latter  the  bilatent  structure  is  correlated  with  a  bilateral 
organisation,  in  some  coses,  however,  members  with  polysymmetrieal  structure  aie  bilaterally 
organised,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ihey  are  plagiohopic] 
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usually  connected  a  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  dissimilar  sides,  which  causes 
curvatures  and  hence  changes  in  the  position  of  the  apex.  The  two  dissimilar  sides 
of  bilateral  organs  must  also  be  acted  on  differently  by  external  agencies  which  affect 
growth,  such  as  Ught,  graviladon,  and  pressure.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  bilateral  structure  in  any  particular  case ; 
it  need  only  be  shown  incideniatly  that  this  structure  of  lateral  organs  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  Book  I.  Sect.  37)  is  probably  always  brought  about  by  internal 
causes,  and  is  independent  of  the  action  of  external  circumstances.  This  is  in 
general  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  median  plane  of  bilateral  appendicular  organs 
has  always  a  perfectly  definite  geometrical  relation  to  the  axial  structure  which  bears 
them,  and  that  moreover  in  the  dark  and  under  the  influence  of  slow  rotation  round 
a  horizontal  axis,  which  eliminates  the  effect  of  gravitation,  the  bilateral  structure  and 
relation  to  the  axis  remain 'unchanged. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  growth  of  bilateral  organs,  it 
must  be  premised  that  even  in  mullilaleral  erect  stems  and  vertically  descending 
roots  growth  does  not  always  proceed  equally  and  with  equal  rapidity  on  all  sides  of 
the  longitudinal  axis;  it  is  much  more  common  for  first  one  side  and  then  another 
of  the  organ  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  curvatures  being  thus  caused  the 
convexity  of  which  always  indicates  ihe  side  that  is  at  the  time  growing  most  rapidly. 
If  another  side  then  grows  more  rapidly,  it  becomes  convex,  and  the  curvature 
changes  its  direction.  Curvatures  of  this  kind  caused  by  the  unequal  growth  of 
different  sides  of  an  organ  may  be  called  JVulalt'om,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  pn> 
duced  entirely  by  internal  causes  they  may  be  said  to  be  spontaneous.  They  occur 
most  commonly  and  evidently  when  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  consequendy  in 
organs  of  considerable  length,  and  are  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  high 
temperature  either  in  darkness  or  when  the  amount  of  light  is  very  small. 

When  two  opposite  sides  of  an  organ  grow  alternately  more  and  less  rapidly, 
curvatures  are  caused  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  it  will,  for  example, 
bend  first  to  the  left,  then  become  erect,  and  then  bend  to  the  right  side ;  as  occurs, 
e.g.  in  the  long  flower-scapes  oi  Allium  Porrum,  which  finally  take  an  erect  position 
when  their  growth  is  ended.  It  is  much  more  common  for  the  apices  of  erect  stems 
above  ihe  curved  growing  part  to  move  round  in  a  circle  or  ellipse,  the  region  of 
most  active  growth  moving  gradually,  as  it  were,  round  the  axis :  it  lies,  for  instance, 
at  one  time  towards  the  north,  then  towards  the  west,  south,  and  east  in  succession 
until  it  comes  again  to  lie  towards  the  north.  This  kind  of  nutation  may  be  termed 
a  Revolving  Nulalicn^,  Since  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  constantly  rising  higher 
during  the  nutation  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  part  below  it,  its  revolving  motion 
does  not  take  place  in  a  plane,  but  describes  an  ascending  spiral  line.  This  form  of 
nutadon  occurs  in  many  flower-stalks  before  (he  unfolding  of  the  flowers,  as  in  those 


'  [Darwin  is  of  opinion  (Movements  of  Plants)  that  all  nutation  is  revolving  nutation,  or,  ns  he 
terms  it,  circunuiulalion.  He  Ttgnids  alt  the  movements  connected  with  growth  (heliotropism, 
geotropism,  hyponasty,  epiaosty)  as  well  as  tboM  of  roatme  parts  (sponlaaeoos  or  induced  move< 
ments)  at  l>elng  modified  forms  of  circumnutalion. 

The  unequal  gro«  th  is  of  course  the  expression  of  an  unequal  turgidity  of  different  parts  of  the 
growing  organ  (see  de  Vries,  Ueb.  die  Inneren  Vorgange  bci  den  Wachsthumskrummungea  rnchr. 
Mlliger  Or^^ane,  Bot  Zeiig.  1S79.] 
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of  Brassica  Nafius,  where  ihe  movement  ceases  when  growth  is  completed,  and  the 
stem  finally  becomes  erect.  It  is  very  general  in  climbing  stems  and  in  almost 
all  erect  stems  that  bear  tendrils;  but  bilateral  tendrils  also  revolve  at  the  time  when 
they  are  about  to  take  hold  of  a  support '. 

In  bilateral  appendicular  organs  nutation  does  not  usually  take  the  form  of 
a  revolving  motion,  or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent,  as  in  tendrils.  The  outer  or 
dorsal  side  more  often  grows  more  rapidly  so  that  the  organ  is  curved  concavely  to 
the  primary  axis,  and  the  inner  side  afterwards  begins  to  grow  more  quickly,  so  that 
the  organ  finally  becomes  straight,  or  even  concave  on  the  dorsal  side.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  strongly  developed  foliage- leaves,  very  strikingly  in  those  of  Ferns,  which 
are  at  first  rolled  up  towards  the  axis,  and  then  unroll,  often  bending  over  back- 
wards, becoming  finally  straight.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  tendrils  of 
Cucurbitacea,  which  are  also  at  first  rolled  up  inwards,  then  become  straight,  and 
are  finally  rolled  up  outwards.     Other  tendrils  are  at  first  straight  or  only  slightly 


concave  inwards,  like  leaves  in  vernation,  but  are  afterwards  rolled  backwards.  Move- 
ments of  nutation  are  very  common  and  easily  observed  in  stamens  with  long  fila- 
ments, as  Tropaolam  majus,  Diclamnus  Fraxinella  (Fig.  485),  Parnaisia  paluslris\ 
&c.,  and  in  long  styles  like  those  of  NigtUa  saliva,  &c.  They  occur  at  the  time  of 
the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  serve  10  place  the  stigmas  and  anthers  in 
the  positions  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen  by  insects  from  one  flower 
to  another'.  Most  lateral  shoots  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  leaves, 
growing  at  first  only  quickly  enough  on  the  outer  side  to  become  appressed  to  the 
primary  axis  in  vernation,  afterwards  more  rapidly  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  they 
become  straight  and  diverge  at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle  from  the  primary  shoot. 


'  See  Sect.  Jj,  On  the  Twining  of  Tendrils. 

'  [On  the  tlamens  of  Parnama,  where  there  is  not  properly  any  movement  of  nutation,  see  Grii 
Comp.  rend.  Nov.  3,  tB68 ;  and  A.  W.  Bennett,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  XI.  p.  14,  1S69.] 
'  Viii  btfra  nnder  Fertilisation,  Chap.  VI. 
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These  movements  of  nutation  of  bilateral  appendicular  organs  take  place  mostl}* 
in  one  plane  which  coincides  with  the  median  plane  of  the  organ.  As  long  as  the 
organ  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  dorsal  side,  it  may  be  termed,  after  de  Vries, 
hyponastic ;  afterwards,  when  it  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  inner  or  upper  side, 
tpiaastic.  Since  in  the  later  stages  of  development  of  an  organ  growth  ceases  at 
certain  places — while  at  different  distances  from  these  places  it  presents  different 
stages  of  growth,  until  it  finally  ceases  everywhere — it  is  clear  that  in  the  same  organ, 
tc^ether  with  areas  where  growth  is  completed  and  nutation  no  longer  takes  place, 
others  occur  with  hyponastic  and  others  again  with  epinastic  growth,  until  at  lengih 
nutation  and  growth  alike  cease  altogether,  as  in  Fern-leaves. 

Seedlings  of  Dicotyledons  afford  a  remarkable  illusiration  of  bilateral  structures 
which  nutate  in  one  plane ;  although  their  sCem  and  primary  root  become  afterwards 
multilateral  and  grow  vertically  upwards  and  downwards.  The  stem  terminates  in 
a  pendent  or  nodding  bud ;  and  the  curvature,  which  is  generally  very  great,  exhibits 
itself  also  in  germination  when  it  takes  place  out  of  the  ground  in  a  vessel  that 
rotates  slowly  round  a  horizontal  axis;  it  is  a  true  curvature  of  nutation  inde- 
pendent of  light  and  gravitation.  But  the  older  portions  of  the  stem  become  straight 
as  they  develope  from  the  curved  portion ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  stem  increases 
in  length,  the  straight  part  which  bears  the  nodding  bud  also  lengthens.  When 
germination  takes  place  in  a  feeble  light,  or  better  in  a  slowly  rotating  vessel,  a 
more  rapid  growth  occurs  of  the  side  of  the  older  portion  of  the  stem  which  was 
at  first  concave,  causing  it  to  become  convex;  and  hence  the  older  and  younger 
parts  of  the  stem  form  together  a  letter  S,  as  in  Phaseolus,  Vteia  Faba,  Polygonum 
Fagopyrum,  Cruciferse,  &c.  But  the  primary  roots  of  dicotyledonous  seedlings  also 
manifest  a  tendency  to  a  bilateral  organisation ;  since,  when  they  develope  under  slow 
rotation  round  a  horizontal  axis,  they  seldom  continue  to  grow  straight,  but  curve 
concavely  either  in  front  or  behind,  sometimes  even  becoming  rolled  up.  These  and 
other  instances  of  nutation  are  not  clearly  Seen  when  the  development  takes  place 
under  normal  conditions,  because  the  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  is  retarded 
by  light,  and  the  curvature  both  of  stem  and  tool  prevented  by  geotropism. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  capacity  for  growth  possessed  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sides  of  bilateral  organs  lies  at  the  root  of  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
leaves,  lateral  shoots,  and  many  secondary  roots,  although  they  are  heliotropic  and 
geotropic,  yet  assume  definite  positions  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  but  without 
growing  vertically  upwards  or  downwards.  When  multilateral  (orthotropic)  primary 
Stems  and  roots  grow  vertically,  the  essential  cause  is  their  groMh  being  uniform  on 
all  sides  of  the  axis  of  growth ;  the  different  sides  of  the  organ  are  in  equilibrium 
with  one  another.  Every  deviation  from  the  vertical  position,  to  the  right,  left,  front, 
or  back,  is  counterbalanced  by  geotropism ;  the  growing  part  curves  until  the  free 
apex  stands  erect,  in  which  position  the  action  of  gravitation  is  again  equal  on  all 
sides.  In  the  same  manner  light  acts  equally  strongly  on  all  sides  of  such  organs. 
If  therefore  one  side  is  exposed  to  stronger  light,  a  heliotropic  curvature  takes  place 
which  finally  brings  the  free  part  into  a  position  in  which  all  sides  receive  equally 
strong  light  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  grow  uniformly  without  any  further  curvature. 
The  case  is  different  with  bilateral  organs  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  which 
possess  independently  different  capacities  for  growth  (plagiolropic),  and  which  there- 
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fore  exhibit  a  tendency  for  the  more  rapidly  growing  side  to  become  convex.  If  the 
growth  is  very  strongly  hyponastic  or  epinastic,  the  curvature  thus  caused  may  take 
place  in  spite  of  the  opposing  action  of  light  and  gravitation,  supposing  the  organs 
to  be  actually  heliotropic  or  geotropic.  Organs  which  grow  horirontally  or  obliquely 
to  the  horizon  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  on  that  account  wanting  in  heliotropism 
or  geotropism ;  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  in  these  cases  any  special  or 
altogether  abnormal  relations  to  light  and  gravitation '.  It  is  sufficient,  as  de  Vries 
has  clearly  shown,  to  suppose  that  light  and  gravitation  act  in  the  ordinary  way  on 
the  growth  of  bilateral  organs,  in  order  to  explain  their  directions  of  growth,  if  only 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their  heliotropism  and  geotropism  cooperate  with  their 
hyponastic  and  epinastic  properties,  and  thus  bring  about  positions  of  the  organs 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  resultants  of  these  different  forces.  The  weight  of 
the  overhanging  part  must  however  also  be  taken  into  account,  its  tendency  being 
always  to  change  the  lateral  direction  of  the  organ  into  a  more  horizontal  or  even 
pendulous  one;  and  this  must  occur  more  decidedly  the  less  the  elasticity  of  the 
organ.  When  large  leaves  assume  oblique  or  horizontal  positions,  it  is  because 
their  epinasty  tends  to  make  them  concave  downwards  as  they  unfold,  white  their 
positive  heliotropism  tends  lo  make  ihem  concave  upwards.  The  result  is  con- 
sequently a  more  or  less  flat  expansion  of  the  leaf,  the  position  of  which  depends 
on  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  the  lamina  to  the  flexibility  of  the  petiole  and 
mid-rib.  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  horizontal  or  oblique  lateral 
shoots,  in  which  however  the  hyponasty  of  the  axis  often  counterbalances  the 
greater  mass  of  the  pendent  parts  {as  in  Prunus  Avium,  Ulm'us  campeslris,  Corylus 
Avellana,  Picea  nigra,  Src).  As  soon  as  the  position  resulting  from  these  forces  is 
attained,  it  becomes  permanent  from  the  mature  parts  becoming  lignified,  rigid,  and 
hard,  and  thus  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  pendent  parts. 

If  leaves  which  are  unfolding  or  still  growing  have  their  under  side  turned 
upwards  or  towards  the  light,  very  strong  curvatures  take  place,  generally  combined 
with  torsions,  by  which  the  lamina  finally  resumes  more  or  less  completely  its 
normal  position;  and  the  impression  is  given  as  if  the  under  aide  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  upper  side  to  that  of  gravitation  than 
the  reverse.  But  this  hypothesis  is  superfluous  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
case  epinasty  works  concurrently  with  heliotropism  and  geotropism,  and  hence 
much  stronger  curvatures  must  take  place  than  in  the  normal  position  where  the 
former  acts  in  opposition  to  the  two  latter  forces. 

The  results  here  described  are  derived  from  the  experiments  of  de  Vries,  which  have 
been  already  quoted.     For  the  following  I  am  also  indebted  to  him. 

(a)  Lea-vei,  If  a  strongly  developed  mid-rib  is  separated  from  a  leaf  in  active  growth, 
it  curls  up  concavely  on  the  under  side,  showing  that  a  tension  exists  between  it  and 
the  lamina.  De  Vries  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  nearly  two  hundred  species,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions.  This  curvature  does  not  take  place  equally  strongly  at  all  ages; 
in  leaves  wbich  have  but  just  emerged  from  the  bud  it  does  not  occur  at  all ;  it 
increases  with  age,  and  attains  its  maximum  when  tlie  leaf  is  nearly  full)'  grown,  then 
decreases,  and  altogether  disappears  when  the  leaf  has  reached  full  maturity,  Thb 
tendency  to  curve  is  at  first  apparent  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mid-rib;  It  dis- 
appears first  of  all  at  the  base,  the  part  capable  of  curvature  becoming  constantly 
'  [See  note  1  on  p.  8j(  wiih  reference  lo  dijheliotropism  and  diigeolropism.] 
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smaller  and  nearer  to  the  apex.  If  mid-ribs  of  leaves  are  separated  in  this  last 
stage  nf  growth  and  fixed  upright  In  a  damp  and  dark  place  {e.  g.  in  wet  sand  in  a 
spacious  closed  zinc  box),  they  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time ;  and  since  growth  is 
more  vigorous  on  the  inner  (anterior  or  upper)  side,  they  will  curve  concavely  on  the 
posterior  (or  under)  side,  the  curvature  being  however  partially  counteracted  by  geo- 
tropism.  If  separated  mid-ribs  of  leaves  are  lixed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  so  that  the 
median  plane  ties  horizontal,  the  epinastic  curvature  will  take  place  without  hindrance 
in  a  horizontal  direction ;  but  a  geotropic  curvature  will  at  the  same  time  ensue  in  a 
vertical  plane,  so  that  the  two  kinds  combine  to  produce  an  obliquely  ascending  position. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  similar  mid-ribs  are  separated  and  fixed  horizontally  in  wet 
sand,  with  the  posterior  side  in  one  case  below,  in  the  other  case  above,  geotropism  will 
act  in  the  former  in  opposition  to  epinasty,  while  in  the  latter  the  two  will  cooperate; 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  in  the  former  case  the  epinastic  curvature  will  be  more 
or  less  neutralised,  while  in  the  latter  a  strong  curvature  will  take  place  upwards,  the  two 
forces  acting  in  unison. 

Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  epinasty  with  belio- 
tropism,  if  the  separated  mid-rib  is  fixed  vertically  in  wet  sand  in  a  closed  vessel  into 
which  light  is  admitted  from  one  side  through  a  glass  plate.  Heliotropism  Is  generally 
but  not  alwlys  exhibited,  and  is  then  always  positive;  but  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  ob- 
served is  too  weak  to  overcome  epinasty.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that 
all  these  mcrvements  of  the  mid-rib  will  be  much  less  considerable  when  it  is  still  in 
connexion  with  the  lamina.  Petioles  show  in  general  the  same  phenomena  as  mid- 
ribs, but  their  motions  which  result  from  heliotropism,  geotropi&m,  and  epinasty  are 
unimpeded. 

(b)  Bilaterai  utoadarj  ibaaii,  such  as  branches  of  an  inflorescence,  horizontal  or  erect 
leafy  branches,  and  stolons,  were  experimented  on  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  thus  proved 
that  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  of  liatii  t'metoria,  Arcbangclka  iffic'inalU,  Crambe 
cordifoiia,  and  all  others  that  have  been  observed,  the  horizontal  branches  of  Pyrui  Malm, 
Atperugo  procumbths,  8k^  as  well  as  the  runners  of  Frqgaria,  Potentilla  reftaoj,  Ajuga 
replans,  &c,,  are  epinastic.  When  fixed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  they  all  curl  upwards, 
whether  the  side  that  normally  faces  downwards  (the  posterior  side)  be  placed  below 
or  above,  but  in  the  latter  case  more  strongly,  because  geotropism  and  epinasty  then 
cooperate.  In  some  species  (as  Tilia  and  Pbiiadelfbiu)  a  branch,  when  stripped  of 
leaves  and  placed  in  its  normal  position,  did  not  curl  upwards,  while  one  placed  in  a 
reverse  position  did  so,  proving  that  there  was  in  these  cases  an  equilibrium  between 
geotropism  and  epinasty.  The  horizontal  branches  of  Pninuj  A-uiatn,  Ulmiti  campcitrii, 
Carjiui  Aiiellana,  and  some  other  plants  were  found  on  the  other  hand  to  be  hyponastic; 
when  laid  horizontally  in  their  natural  position  they  curved  upwards,  but  downwards 
if  reversed,  because  their  hyponasty  was  stronger  than  their  geotropism. 

Similar  experiments  to  those  made  on  pietioles  with  respect  to  heliotropism 
showed  in  many  cases  the  absence  of  this  phenomenon,  especially  in  the  case  of  stolons; 
and  that  in  other  cases  it  was  always  positive,  but  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  their  epinasty.  In  the  case  of  branches,  especially  such  as  are  long  and  slender, 
more  account  must  be  taken  of  weight  In  modifying  the  direction  of  growth  than  in 
that  of  leaves,  The  removal  of  the  leaves  {e.g.  in  Cerytus)  is  in  this  case  followed  by  a 
sudden  curving  upward,  the  result  of  elasticity ;  hut  this  is  subsequently  intensified  by 
geotropism  and  in  many  cases  (as  in  Abits)  also  by  hyponasty. 

It  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student  to  ascertain  the  conditions  determining 
the  direction  of  an  organ  in  any  particular  case,  from  the  points  of  view  stated  above. 

Sect.  23. — Torsion'.    Organs  of  any  considerable  length  very  commonly  ex- 

'  H.  de  Vries  in  the  second  Heft  of  (he  Proceedings  of  the  Wiinborg  Botanic  Inslitalc,  1871, 
p.  179.— Wichura  in  Flora,  1S51,  Xo.  3,  and  Jahrhuch  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  II,  l36o. — Biaun  in 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  158. 
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hibit  lorsions  about  their  asis  of  growth ;  the  striations  on  the  surface  of  the  organ 
are  not  parallel  to  its  axis  of  growth,  but  run  round  it  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
oblique  spiral  lines,  as  if  the  organ  were  fastened  at  one  end,  and  then  twisted  at  the 
other.  Torsions  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  unicellular  intemodes  of  Nitella  ;  they  are 
common  in  the  elongated  multicellular  intemodes  of  the  erect  stems  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, universal  in  climbing  intemodes;  the  setse  of  Mosses  are  generally  very 
strongly  twisted.  Even  in  flat  leaves,  as  Wicfaura  has  shown,  torsions  of  the  lamina 
occur  very  commonly;  they  behave  like  strips  of  paper  fastened  at  one  end  and 
twisted  by  the  other  round  their  median  line.  These  torsions  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  leaves  of  many  Grasses,  of  Allium  ursinum,  species  oK  Ahlrtsmtria, 
&c.,  causing  the  under  side  of  the  lamina  to  lie  uppermost  towards  the  apex'. 

Since  the  strife  on  a  twisted  organ  run  spirally  round  the  axis,  they  must  exceed 
the  axis  in  length  ;  if  therefore  the  torsion  is  the  result  of  growth,  the  growth  of  the 
outer  layers  of  cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  organs  (intemodes,  roots,  &c.)  must 
be  more  rapid  or  must  last  longer  than  that  of  the  inner  layers;  and  in  twisted 
leaves  there  must  be  the  same  difference  as  respects  the  growth  of  the  mid-rib  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  margins.  The  fact  that  at  the  time  of  most  rapid  growth 
the  inner  layers  generally  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  outer  ones  (Sect.  r3),  thus 
preventing  the  possibility  of  torsion,  the  additional  fact  that  torsion  does  not  gener- 
ally take  place  until  growth  is  ceasing,  and  lastly,  the  circumstance  that  etiolated 
intemodes,  which  in  a  normal  state  do  not  exhibit  torsion,  usually  manifest  this 
phenomenon  at  the  close  of  their  growth,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  torsion  is  the 
result  of  growth  continuing  in  the  outer  layers  after  it  has  ceased  or  begun  to  cease 
in  the  inner  layers.  In  twisted  leaves,  especially  those  oi  Alslranuria,  the  torsion 
however  begins  earlier.  If  the  growth  of  the  outer  layers,  besides  being  greater, 
were  also  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  if  the  resistance  to  the  strain  thus  caused 
of  the  outer  against  the  inner  layers  were  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  there 
would  be  no  torsion,  but  only  a  longitudinal  tension  between  them,  which  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  tension  of  the  layers  already  described.  It  is  however 
evident  that  this  would  be  possible  only  if  all  the  parts  were  arranged  with  mathe- 
matical precision ;  but  that  any  irregularity,  however  small,  must  give  a  lateral  direc- 
tion to  the  strain  in  the  outer  layers,  and  thus  cause  a  torsion'. 

Torsions  are  also  very  often  the  result  of  an  increase  in  diameter  or  are  made 
more  evident  as  the  formation  of  wood  advances,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  bark  of  old 
stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  and  more  clearly  in  the  oblique  course  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  It  may  be  concluded  with  probability  that  the  phenomenon 
is  the  result  of  the  small  but  powerful  increase  in  length  of  the  young  wood-cells ; 
if  these  did  not  increase  at  all  in  length  no  torsion  would  take  place. 


'  [Similar  torsions  occur  in  petals  as  Cyctamm.  fmils  as  Ailenikia  maJaharic/i,  and  not  unfre- 
(juenlly  in  pedicels  or  inferior  ovarits  as  Occhideec,  cau^g  (he  anteiior  part  of  the  flower  to  become 
apparently  posterior,  and  vici  wrjo.] 

*  This  can  easily  be  made  clear  to  the  student  in  the  following  way.  If  an  india-mbber  lube 
is  strongly  stretched,  and  another  lube  only  a  liflle  wider  is  drawn  over  it,  and  the  fiist  is  then 
released,  it  contracts  and  is  then  too  short  for  the  outer  tube.  If  the  two  lubes  were  perieclly 
uniform  in  structure  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  directions,  the  only  result  would  be 
a  longitudinal  tension ;  but  torsion  takes  place  also  because  a  transverse  is  combined  with  the 
longitudinal  tension. 
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The  examplea  of  torsion  we  have  been  considering  so  far  are  produced  solely 
by  internal  causes;  the  direction  in  which  the  striae  run  round  the  axis  is  usually 
constant  in  the  same  species ;  but  other  instances  of  torsion  frequendy  occur  which 
result  from  external  and  accidental  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  when  any 
weight  is  atUched  to  the  side  of  an  organ  growing  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique 
direction,  such  as  an  internode,  leaf,  or  tendril,  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  a 
twisting  of  the  organ  round  its  axis.  If  the  organ  which  is  twisted  in  this  manner  is 
very  elastic,  the  torsion  will  disappear  when  the  weight  is  removed ;  but  if  it  is  only 
very  imperfectly  elastic,  the  torsion  will  remun  pennanenily,  as  in  a  twisted  thread 
of  wax ;  and  ibis  will  be  the  case  if  the  organ  is  in  a  growing  slate.  This  does 
in  fact  occur  in  growing  inlernodes,  petioles,  the  mid-ribs  of  leaves,  &c.  If  an 
organ  of  this  kind  is  fixed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  after  a  pin  slightly  weighted  on 
one  side,  as  by  a  drop  of  sealing-wax,  has  been  passed  horizontally  through  its 
summit,  the  small  twisting  force  is  sufficient,  as  de  Vries  has  shown,  to  cause  a 
permanent  torsion  in  the  growing  part.  The  same  result  will  of  course  ensue  if  a 
leaf  or  branch  instead  of  a  pin  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  organ.  Branches  which 
grow  horizontally  and  bear  decussate  pairs  of  leaves  usually  exhibit  alternate  tor- 
sions of  their  internodes  to  the  right  and  left,  so  that  the  leaves  all  stand  in  two 
rows  along  the  bianch  instead  of  in  four.  De  Vries  has  shown  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  unequal  twisting  force  of  the  leaves  of  each  pair.  If  the  young  leaves 
are  cut  away  no  torsion  results;  if  only  one  of  each  pair  is  removed,  the  torsion  is 
determined  by  the  weight  of  ihe  remtuning  leaf. 

Torsions  of  this  kind  also  occur  frequently  when  leafy  shoots  rise  in  consequence 
of  geotropism  from  a  horizontal  position,  and  are  caused  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their  various  geotropic  and  heliotropic  curvatures 
twisting  the  stem  as  it  becomes  erect.  Very  clear  instances  are  furnished  by  long 
petioles  as  those  of  Cmntrbila,  when  the  branch  from  which  they  spring  is  fixed  in 
a  reverse  position.  The  effect  of  geotropism  alone  or  combined  with  heliotropism 
would  be  simply  to  cause  the  petiole  to  curl  upwards  in  a  vertical  plane ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  lamina  is  scarcely  ever  equally  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane 
of  curvature ;  one  side  is  more  heavily  weighted,  and  causes  the  plane  of  curvature 
of  the  petiole  to  bend  obliquely  to  that  side,  and  other  parts  of  the  petiole  to  be 
thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  heliotropism.  Complicated  curva- 
tures and  torsions  of  the  petiole  and  of  the  lamina  itself  are  caused  in  this  way,  the 
final  result  being  again  to  reverse  the  lamina,  so  as  to  bring  its  proper  upper  side 
uppermost  and  expose  it  lo  the  light  as  much  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  two  kinds  of 
torsion ;  firstly,  that  of  erect  organs;  and  secondl]r,  that  of  organs  which  grow  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  oblique  position.  In  the  former  case  the  torsion  results  from  internal  con- 
ditions of  growth,  and  especially  from  the  outer  layers  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
inner  ones ;  the  arrangement  of  the  intepiat  parts — in  the  inlernodes  of  higher  plants 
probably  the  course  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles— determines  the  direction  of  the  torsion. 

Torsions  of  the  second  kind  are  caused  in  quite  a  dilferent  way.  The  outer  layers 
of  the  growing  organ  are  In  a  state  of  passive  tension,  and  there  is  no  internal  tendency 
to  torsion ;  but  the  weight  of  the  parts  attached  to  it  causes  a  torsion  of  the  growing 
organ,  which  is  rendered  pemument  by  growth  and  by  the  very  imperfect  elasticity 
of  the  organ. 
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Sect.  24. — The  Twining  of  Climbing  Plants'.  The  stems  of  climbing  plants, 
composed  of  long  inlemodes,  have  the  power  of  twining  spirally  round  upright 
slender  supports ;  and  the  long  petioles  of  the  Fern  Lygodium  possess  the  same 
property.  This  twining  is  a  consequence  of  unequal  growth,  of  a  revolving  nutation. 
It  is  not  caused,  as  Mohl  held,  by  an  irritation  exercised  by  the  support  on  the 
growing  internodes,  and  is  therefore  essentially  distinct  from  the  twining  of  tendrils 
round  supports,  which  depends  on  the  irritation  caused  by  constant  and  permanent 
pressure*. 

Only  a  few  plants  twine  to  the  right  (t.  e.  from  right  to  left  as  one  looks  at  the 
support  round  which  the  plant  twines),  following  the  course  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  ;  among  these  are  the  Hop,  Tamus  ehphantipes.  Polygonum  icandens, 
and  the  Honeysuckle;  the  greater  number  twine  to  the  left,  as  AriUoiochia  Sipho, 
Thunhergiafragrans,  Jasmtnium  gracik.  Convolvulus  Septum,  Ipomaa  purpurea,  Ascle- 
pias  carnota,  Meniipermum  canadensi,  Phaseolus,  &c. 

The  first  internodes  of  twining  stems,  whether  they  are  primary  stems  as  in 
Phaseolm,  lateral  shoots  from  rhizomes  as  in  Convolvulus,  or  from  atrial  organs  as 
in  Aristolochia,  do  not  twine  but  grow  erect  without  any  support  The  succeeding 
internodes  of  the  same  shoot  twine ;  they  first  of  all  elongate  considerably,  while 
their  leaves  grow  only  slowly.  The  long  young  internodes  incline  to  one  side  ia 
consequence  of  their  weight,  and  in  this  position  revolving  nuution  begins;  the 
overhanging  part  curves  and  executes  a  movement  which  causes  the  terminal  bud  to 
describe  a  circle  or  ellipse.  This  circular  motion  is  caused  entirely  by  the  curving 
of  nutation.  If  a  black  line  is  painted  along  the  convex  side  of  an  internode  of  a 
plant  that  twines  to  the  right,  like  the  Hop  while  the  bud  is  pointing  to  the  south,  then, 
when  the  bud  points  to  the  north  it  will  be  found  on  the  concave  side ;  when  to  the 
west  or  east,  on  the  lateral  surface  between  the  convex  and  concave  sides.  Usually 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  internodes  are  in  a  state  of  revolving  nutation  at  the 
same  time ;  and,  since  they  are  in  different  stages  of  growth,  the  curvature  of  the 
older  internode  does  not  generally  coincide  with  that  of  the  younger  one ;  the  whole 
does  not  therefore  form  a  simple  arc,  but  often  an  elongated  letter  S,  with  the 
different  parts  lying  in  different  planes.  As  new  internodes  develope  from  the  bud, 
they  begin  to  revolve,  while  the  third  or  fourth  internode  ceases  to  do  so,  becomes 
erect,  and  manifests  another  form  of  movement,  becoming  twisted,  until  its  growth 
ceases', 

'  [L.  Palm,  Ueber  das  Winden  der  Pflanren :  Preisschrift.  Stuttgart  1827.— Mohl.  Ueber  den 
Bau  und  das  Winden  der  Ranken  und  Schlingpflanzen,  Tubingen  1817. — Dulrochet.  Complcs 
rendns,  1844,  vol,  XIX.  and  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  jid  va,  vol.  II. — Darwin,  On  tfae  Movemmts  and 
Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  London  1875). 

'  Darwin  has  alreadf  attempted  to  show  (hat  Mohl's  view  of  ibe  irritability  of  climbmg  inter- 
nodes is  untenable,  without  however  bringing  forward  any  convincing  proof.  But  this  pn>of  has 
been  afforded  by  H.  de  Vries  in  a  series  of  investigations  carried  on  in  (he  Wiirzburg  laboratory, 
published  in  the  third  part  of  vol.  I  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wiinburg  Bot.  Inst.  (1873).  The 
description  here  given  of  the  mechanical  principles  is  based  principally  on  his  results. 

[See  also  Darwin,  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  1875,  and  Movements  of 
Plants,  1S80.] 

'  Torsion  is  therefore  nof  the  cause  of  the  revolution  of  the  apei  of  the  shoot,  as  is  seen  at  once 
from  (he  lact  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  torsion  in  the  same  time  is  different  from  that  of  the 
revolutions  of  nutation. 
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The  direction  of  revolving  nutation  and  of  torsion  is,  in  all  climbing  plants,  the 
same  as  that  in  which  they  twine  round  their  support',  ir  a  point  in  the  terminal 
region  exhibiting  nutation  is  prevented  irom  moving  by  some  external  cause,  as  by 
being  fixed,  the  revolving  movement  of  the  free  part  will  continue  for  some  time, 
but  the  free  part  will  then  grow  in  a  spiral  ascending  in  the  direction  of  nutation. 
The  revolving  movement  of  nutation  thus  combines  with  the  induced  torsion  of  the 
lower  parts  which  are  already  coiled  spirally;  but  this  torsion  is  opposed  in  its  direc- 
tion to  the  revolving  nutation,  and  therefore  also  to  the  torsion  previously  mentioned 
which  exists  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  free  part  This  latter  torsion  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  free  overhanging  ap^x  of  the  shoot;  at  all  events 
it  causes  the  concave  side  of  the  part  in  a  state  of  revolving  nutation  to  face  from 
that  time  the  axis  of  the  spiral  which  has  been  formed. 

The  most  common  case  in  which  revolving  nutation  is  hindered  in  this  way  Is 
when  the  apex  of  a  shoot  comes,  in  consequence  of  this  motion,  into  contact  with 
an  erect  support.  If  the  support  is  not  too  thick,  it  forms  the  axis  of  the  spiral 
curvatures  which  the  cUmbing  stem  makes  round  it ;  when  the  support  is  very 
slender,  the  stem  winds  in  such  large  coils  that  they  do  not  touch  the  support  at  all, 
or  only  accidentally  at  a  few  places. 

But  revolving  nutation  can  also  be  artificially  interfered  with  in  various  other 
ways ;  as,  for  example,  by  placing  a  support  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  shoot  as 
respects  its  revolution,  and  fastening  it  by  means  of  gum  to  the  apex  of  the  shoot, 
which  would  otherwise  become  detached  from  it.  The  first  spiral  coil  is  in  this  case 
formed  in  precisely  (he  same  manner  as  if  the  supporl  were  in  its  normal  position, 
but  the  support  stands  outside  the  coil  which  does  not  therefore  embrace  it  Spiral 
coils  of  this  kind,  not  embracing  any  supporl,  are  frequently  produced  when  the 
stem  rises  above  its  support. 

The  youngest  coils  of  a  twining  stem  are  not  usually  in  contact  with  its  support; 
they  are  wide  and  flat ;  while  the  older  coils  are  in  close  cont:ict  with  it,  and  are 
narrower  and  more  oblique.  This  shows  that  the  close  clinging  of  climbing  stems 
to  their  support  is  a  subsequent  result,  the  coils  being  at  first  looser  and  wider,  and 
becoming  afterwards  narrower  and  more  oblique.  This  fact,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  climbing  plants,  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  de  Vries,  who  caused  the  summits  of  climbing  plants  to  coil  in 
this  manner  without  having  any  support  in  the  middle.  In  this  case  also  the  coils 
were  at  first  wider  and  flatter,  and  became  narrower  and  more  oblique  with  increasing 
age,  until  at  length  the  piece  became  quite  erect,  a  revolution  of  torsion  being  all 
that  represented  each  spiral  revolution.  It  is  not  improbable  that  geotropism  is  the 
cause  of  ihe  coils — at  first  fiat  and  sometimes  almost  horizontal — becoming  after- 
wards more  oblique.  It  is  clear  that  the  stronger  the  force  with  which  Ihe  coils 
become  narrower  and  more  oblique,  the  more  closely  must  they  cling  to  their 
support.  If  there  is  a  support  in  the  axis  of  the  coils,  the  younger  parts  of  the 
summit  will  be  constantly  prevented  by  it  from  performing  their  normal  revolution 
of  nutation,  and  the  apex  will  therefore  continue  lo  grow  in  a  spiral,  and  will  climb 
continually  further  up  the  support,  the  older  coils  always  becoming  more  oblique 

■  What  follows  is  from  de  Vries. 
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and  clinging  to  the  support.  If  the  support  is  removed  soon  after  a  few  loose  coils 
have  been  formed  round  it,  the  shoot  will  retain  its  spiral  form  for  a  time,  but  will 
then  straighten  itself  and  recommence  the  revolution  at  its  apex. 

A  revolution  of  torsion  of  the  twining  internodes  must,  on  purely  mechanical 
grounds,  accompany  every  revolution  of  twining ;  but  torsions  of  the  parts  which 
have  already  coiled  also  occur,  especially  with  round  rough  irregular  supports ;  their 
direction  is  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left. 

During  the  course  of  the  twining  the  leaves  must  sometimes  stand  on  the  out- 
side, sometimes  on  the  inside  of  the  coils* ;  in  the  latter  case  (he  leaf-stalk  will  be 
pressed  against  the  support  on  which  it  slips  laterally  under  the  pressure  of  the 
contracting  coil,  dragging  the  internode  sideways  with  it,  and  thus  causing  a  local 
torsion. 

What  has  now  been  said  includes  almost  all  that  we  at  present  know  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  twining  of  climbing  stems.  A  few  remarks,  borrowed  from  Darwin, 
may  be  added. 

The  revolution  of  the  free  overhanging  apex  is  often  strikingly  uniform  in  the  same 
plant  under  the  same  extemal  conditions  (as  t.g.  in  the  Hop,  Muama,  Pbajniiu,  &c.). 

The  following  table  of  Darwin's  gives  some  idea  of  the  time  required,  under  favour- 
'   able  condition^  for  a  revolution : — 

Seypbanlhut  tlegaiu  I  hour  17  min. 

Akcliia  quinata  I     „      jo     „ 

Coirvolvu/ui  iffium  I      „     4a     „ 

Phaieoiut  •vulgarii  I     n     55     n 

Adbatoda  (ejdonafi/ia)     4S      „  „ 

The  direction  of  the  twining  is  usually  constant  in  the  same  species;  but  it  does 
sometimes  happen,  as  in  Soianum  Dulcamoro  and  Loaia  aurantiaea,  that  difTerent  indi- 
viduals twine  in  opposite  directions.  Darwin  found,  in  these  two  species  and  in  Stjfiaa- 
thtu  eltgani  and  Hibbrrtia  dtntata,  that  the  same  stem  will  sometimes  twine  first  in  one 
and  then  in  the  other  direction. 

The  positive  hellotropism  of  twining  internodes  is  generally  feeble ;  a  powerful 
heliotropism  would  obviously  be  only  a  hindrance  to  the  twining  and  especially  to  the 
revolution,  by  which  an  effort,  so  to  speak,  is  made  to  reach  the  support.  Heliotropism 
is  however  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  light  falls  from  one  side  only,  revolution 
takes  place  more  quickly  towards  the  source  of  light  than  away  from  it ;  as  t.g,  in 
Ipomaa  jucunJa,  LoitUcra  bractypaJa,  Phaiteliti,  and  Hmnului, 

It  may  be  concluded  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  mechanism  of  twining  that 
there  is  for  every  species  a  certain  maximum  of  thickness  of  the  support  at  which  the 
twining  is  possible.  The  support  must  not  be  much  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the 
coils  which  the  shoot  can  make  without  a  support  ;  if  the  support  is  too  thick,  the  apex 
of  the  shoot  attempts  to  make  coils  by  its  side,  and  these  eventually  become  effaced. 
Darwin  (/.  c.  p.  tt)  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  why  the  climbing  plant 
cannot  twine  round  supports  which  are  too  thick  ;  de  Vries's  experiments  however  seem 
to  give  a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  movements  of  twining  internodes  are  more  energetic  the  more  favourable  the 
external  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  itself;  they  are  therefore 
vigorous  when  food  is  abundant,  temperature  high,  and  the  plants  contain  abundance  of 

'  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that,  according  to  Dutrochet,  the  genetic  spiral  of 
the  phyllotaxis  lakes  the  same  direction  in  climbing  pianls  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  Epirally 
as  the  twining;  and  therefore  also  the  same  as  the  spontaneous  torsion  and  (be  rcTolving  n 
of  the  lame  plants. 
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sap.  The  direct  action  of  light  Is  not  necessary  for  twining,  since  even  etiolated  plants 
(as  Ifomaafvrfurea  and  Pbaieolui  tnultj/laruj)  cling  closely  to  their  support  in  the  dark. 
The  assertion  of  Duchartre  that  Dioseerea  Batatas  does  not  twine  in  the  dark  reduces 
itself,  according  to  de  Vries's  more  recent  observations,  to  the  fact  that  while  normat 
green  shoots  continue  lo  climb  in  the  dark,  they  cease  rotating  and  twining  when  they 
become  etiolated. 

Sect.  25. — The  Twining  of  Tendrils^  Under  the  teim  tendril  may  be 
comprised  all  filiform  or  at  least  slender  long  and  narraw  parts  of  plants  which 
possess  the  property  of  curving  round  slender  solid  supports  with  which  thejr  come 
in  contact  during  their  growth,  dinging  to  them  in  consequence,  and  thus  at  length 
fixing  the  plant  to  them.  Tendrils  are  therefore  at  once  distinguished  from  climbing 
intemodes  by  their  irritability  to  contact  or  pressure. 

Organs  of  the  most  various  morphological  description  may  assume  this  physi- 
ological property.  Sometimes  tendrils  are  metamorphosed  branches,  as  in  Vitis, 
Amptlt^ais,  Patsifiora,  and  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum,  where  they  may  be  con- 
sidered more  accurately  as  metamorphosed  flower-stalks  or  inflorescences.     In 


Cuscula  the  whole  stem  may  be  regarded  as  a  tendril  rather  than  as  a  climbing 
stem.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Clematis,  Tropaolum  (Fig.  486),  Maurandta,  L<^ih6- 
spermum,  Solatium  jasminoidis,  Ac,  the  petioles  may  serve  as  tendrils.  In  Fu- 
tnaria  officinalis  and  Cotydalis  clavicvlala  the  whole  of  the  finely-divided  leaf  is 
sensitive  to  contact,  and  its  separate  parts  have  the  power  of  twining  round  slender 
bodies.  In  Gloriosa  Plantii  and  Flagtllaria  ittdica  the  mid-rib  protruding  beyond 
the  leaf  serves  as  a  tendril.  In  many  Bignoniacese,  in  Cobaa  scandent,  in  Pisum, 
&c.  the  anterior  (upper)  part  of  the  pinnate  leaf  is  transformed  into  slender  filiform 
tendrils  inclined  forwards,  while  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  is  rigid  and  divided 
into  leaflets ;  sometimes,  as  in  Lalhyrus  Aphaca,  the  whole  of  the  leaf  is  replaced 
by  a  flliform  tendril.  The  morphological  character  of  the  tendrils  of  Cucurbi- 
taceae  is  still  doubtful,  though  they  must  probably  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed 
branches.  

'    '  See  tlie  literature   quoted   in   the   preceding  section,   and   de  Vries,  Arb.   d.  bot.   lost,   in 
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The  distinguishing  properties  of  tendrils  are  more  perfectly  developed  the  more 
exclusively  they  serve  as  organs  of  attachment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  climbing,  the 
less  therefore  they  partake  of  the  norma!  character  of  leaves  or  parts  of  the  stem ;  in 
other  words,  the  more  perfectly  the  melamorphosis  is  carried  out.  To  this  category 
belong  especially  the  simple  or  branched  filiform  tendrils  of  the  Cucurbitacese, 
Ampelidete,  and  Passifloreae,  A  typically  developed  tendril  of  this  kind  is  repre- 
sented in  the  mature  state  in  Fig.  487,  after  it  has  seized  hold  of  a  support  by  its 
apex  and  then  coiled  up.  What  is  said  here  refers  especially  to  true  tendrils  (rf 
this  description. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  tendrils  are  developed  when  they  have  com- 
pletely emerged  from  the  bud-condition,  and  have  attained  about  three-fourths  of 
their  ultimate  size.  In  this  stale  they  are  stretched  straight;  the  apex  of  the  shoot 
which  bears  them  usually  revolves,  the  tendril  itself  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon, 
curving  along  its  whole  length  (with  the  exception  usually  of  the  oblique  basal 
portion  and  the  hooked  apes)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  side,  the  right  side, 
the  under  side,  and  the  left  side  become  in  turn  convex.  No  torsion  takes  jAmce. 
During  this  revolution  the  tendril  is  rapidly  growing  in  length  and  is  sensitive  to 
contact ;  /.  e.  any  contact  of  greater  or  less  intensity  on  the  sensitive  aide  causes 
a  concave  curvature  first  of  all  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  which  the  curvature 
extends  upwards  and  downwards.  If  the  contact  is  only  temporary,  the  tendril 
again  straightens  itself.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness '  is  very  different  in  different 
species;  in  Passifiora  gracilU  a  pressure  of  i  milligram  is  sufficient  to  cause  curva- 
ture in  a  very  short  time  (25  sec.) ;  in  other  species  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  milligrams 
is  required  and  the  curvature  does  not  take  place  so  soon  (30  sec.  in  Siiyot) ;  the 
tendrils  of  other  species  curve,  when  slightly  rubbed,  in  a  few  minutes;  in  the  case 
of  Dieenlra  thalictrifolia  in  half  an  hour ;  in  Smilax  only  after  more  than  an  hour ; 
in  Ampelopsh  still  more  slowly. 

The  curvature  on  the  side  which  has  been  touched  increases  for  some  time, 
then  remains  stationary,  and  finally  (often  after  some  hours)  the  tendril  again 
straightens  itself,  in  which  state  it  is  once  more  sensitive.  A  tendril  the  apex  of 
which  is  slightly  curved  is  sensitive  only  on  the  concave  under  surface ;  others,  as 
those  of  Cob<sa  and  Ci'ssus  disco/or,  are  sensitive  on  all  sides ;  in  Muliiia  and 
Clematis  the  under  and  lateral  surfaces  are  sensitive,  but  not  the  upper  surface. 

While  the  revolving  nutation  and  sensitiveness  last  the  tendril  attains  its  full  si« 
in  a  few  days;  the  revolving  motion  then  ceases,  and  with  it  the  sensitiveness;  and 
further  changes  then  follow,  differing  in  different  species.  In  some  the  tendrils 
remain  straight  after  they  have  completely  developed  and  become  motionless;  in 
others  they  become  abortive  and  fall  off,  as  e.g.  Bignonia,  Vilis,  and  Ampelopsis.  It  is 
more  common  for  the  tendrils  to  roll  up  from  the  apex  slowly  to  the  base,  when 
growth  has  ceased  with  the  concave  side  undermost,  so  that  they  at  length  form 
a  spiral  (as  in  Cardiosptrmum  and  Muttsid)  or  more  often  a  helix  narrowing  conicalty 
upwards  (as  in  Cucurbitacese,  Passiflorese,  &c.),  in  which  state  they  then  dry  up  and 
become  woody. 

'  This  and  what  follows  is  from  Darvrin,  MovementB  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants  (1875), 
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These  processes  must  however  be  considered  as 
failed  of  performing  their  purpose  of  coming  into  conlai 
nutation,  with  a  support  during  the  period  that  they  are 
ing  state.     If  this  contact  takes  place  on  the  sensitive 
spot,  and  the  tendril  clings  to  the  support;  fresh  sensit 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  the  free  apex  twin 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  coils  (Fig.  487). 
contact  first  takes  place  to  the  base  of  the 
tendril  the  krger  are  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions round  the  support,  and  the  stronger  the 
aitachment ;   though  even  a  small  number  of 
coils    is    sufficient    to    attach    it    with    con- 
siderable  force.     The   portion   of  the  tendril 
between  its  base  and  the  point  of  attachment 
is  obviously  unable  to  twine  round  the  support 
like  the  free  apex ;  and  therefore  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  contact  extending  to  the  portion 
that  is  not  in  contact  produces  a  different  form 
of  curvature,  consisting  in  a  rolling  up  of  this 
portion  into  the  form  of  a  corkscrew,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  ^8^  u,  w,  w'.     This  coiling  is  similar  to 
that  already  mentioned  as  taking  place  of  its 
own  accord  in  many  tendrils  which  do  not  take 
hold  of  a  support,  es[)ecially  in  the  circum- 
stance that   the  under  or  dorsal  side  of  the 
tendril  is  always  the  concave  one ;  but  it  differs 
from  s  spontaneous  coiling  in  being  always  the 
result  of  irritation,  occurring  invariably  when 
tendrils  take  hold  of  a  support,  and  also  in 
taking  place  some  time  (half  a  day  to  3  day) 
after  the  attachment,  at  a  time  when  the  tendril 
is  still  perfectly  sensitive  and  growing  rapidly         ^-^ 
in  length  ;  while  the  spontaneous  coiling  occurs      ^fl  I 
only  with  the  cessation  of  growth  and  of  irri-      |~  ^ 
tability.    The  coiling  which  is  the  result  of  the    pj^|?^  ■ 
irritation  caused  by  contact  also  takes  place    io"«p>^ 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  which  is  sponta-    !«""■" 
neous  ;  both  can  be  readily  observed  by  noticing     bnrvcy^r. 
older  tendrils  which  are  still  straight  and  have 
not  attached  themselves,  and  younger  ones  on  the  san 
already  coiled  up.     The  coiling  of  tendrils  attached  ic 
of  stimulation  in  the  same  sense  as  the  twining  of  the 
and  it  is  only  the  physical  impossibility  of  also  twining 
the  portion  of  the  tendril  between  its  base  and  the  s' 
screw.    The  coiling  of  this  intermediate  portion,  like  t 
of  a  tendril  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  a  single 
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irritaiion  is  communicated  along  the  tendril.  The  whole  consequence  of  irritation 
does  not  however  end  with  these  phenomena  j  for  tendrils  that  are  fixed  to  a  sup- 
port also  increase  subsequently  in  thickness,  sometimes  very  considerably,  like  the 
petioles  of  Solanum  jasminoides  ;  they  become  woody,  and  have  a  longer  term  of  Mfe 
than  those  which  have  coiled  spontaneously,  or  generally  than  those  that  have  not 
attached  themselves. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  which  attached  tendrils  differ  from  those  that 
have  coiled  spontaneously.  In  the  latter  all  the  coils  of  the  spiral  run  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  those  of  a  tendril  attached  to  a  support  have,  on  the  contrary,  points  (Fig.  487, 
iv,  u/)  at  which  the  direction  changes ;  between  any  two  of  these  points  is  a  number 
of  coils  in  the  same  direction,  those  beyond  them  being  in  the  opposite  direction ;  in 
long  tendrils  with  close  coils  there  are  often  as  many  as  five  or  sis  of  these  points. 
Darwin  has  already  shown  that  (his  is  no  special  property  of  tendrils,  and  still  less 
a  specific  result  of  irritation,  but  is  rather  a  physical  necessity;  for  if  a  body  which 
coils  up  is  fixed  at  both  ends  so  that  no  twisting  can  take  place  at  either  end,  the 
coils  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  opposite  directions  in  order  that  the  torsions 
which  are  unavoidably  produced  may  counterbalance  one  another.  This  behaviour 
of  fixed  tendrils  can  be  imitated  by  cementing  a  narrow  stretched  strip  of  india- 
rubber  firmly  along  another  strip  which  is  not  stretched,  and  then  releasing  the 
former ;  it  contracts  and  forms  the  inside  of  a  spiral,  the  outer  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  strip  that  is  not  stretched.  If  the  double  strip  is  held  at  each  end 
and  first  stretched  out  straight  and  then  relaxed,  coils  will  be  produced,  some  to  the 
right,  others  to  the  left,  as  in  a  tendril  If  one  end  is  now  let  go,  the  strip  will  twist 
itself  anew  into  a  spiral. 

Since  all  the  movements  of  tendrils  that  have  been  described  are  the  result  of 
growth,  they  take  place  only  when  the  external  conditions  of  growth  are  favourable, 
and  the  more  energetically  the  more  favourable  they  are ;  this  is  the  case  when  food 
is  abundant,  temperature  high,  and  the  plant  contains  abundance  of  sap,  the  result 
of  a  copious  supply  of  water  combined  with  small  loss  by  transpiration.  Under 
these  conditions  tendrils  can,  as  I  have  shown,  carry  on  their  nutation  and  sensitive 
movements  even  in  the  dark,  and  can  twine  and  coil  round  supports.  An  instance 
is  afforded  by  plants  of  CucurbiU  Pepo,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  grown  in  a 
dark  vessel,  and  which  are  nourished  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  light. 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  curvatures  caused  by  contact,  as  well  as  the 
coiling  of  free  tendrils,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  processes 
of  growth  and  of  its  alteration  by  transverse  pressure  on  the  side  which  is  growing 
less  rapidly.  The  tendrils  are  only  sensitive  to  contact  or  pressure  so  long  as  they 
are  in  a  growing  state.  A  curvature  due  to  irritation  may  be  effaced  during  growth, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  curvature  of  growing  shoots  caused  by  concussion ;  but 
if  the  irritation  from  the  support  lasts  for  a  longer  lime  and  a  coiling  takes  place, 
the  difference  in  length  between  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces  becomes  per- 
manent. The  cells  of  the  convex  are  longer  than  those  of  the  concave  surface  (as 
in  roots  which  have  curved  downwards  or  nodes  of  Grasses  which  have  curved 
upwards);  in  thick  tendrils  which  coil  round  slender  supports  the  difference  in 
length  is  so  great  that  it  strikes  the  eye  at  once  without  measuring.  De  Vries's 
recent  experiments  on  tendrils  that  have  not  yet  coiled,  which  be  marked  with  trans- 
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verse  streaks  and  measured  after  they  had  coiled,  show  that  the  growth  of  the  con- 
vex surface  is  more  considerable,  that  of  the  concave  surface  less  so  than  in  the 
portions  of  the  same  tendril  that  have  remained  straight  above  and  below  the  curved 
part.  A  tendril  of  Cucurbila  Pepo  twined  round  a  support  t'2  mm.  thick;  after  the 
curvature  was  complete,  the  increment  of  the  curved  part  for  each  millimetre  of 
original  length  was  14  ram.  on  the  convex  surface,  while  on  the  concave  surface 
it  was  only  o'imm.;  the  mean  increment  on  both  surfaces  in  the  portion  that 
remained  straight  amounted  to  0*2  mm.  If  the  growth  which  takes  place  in  the 
entire  tendril  at  the  time  of  conUct  with  a  support  is  small,  a  considerable  accelera- 
tion occurs  on  the  convex  surface,  but  in  general  there  is  no  elongation  on  the 
concave  surface,  or  there  may  even  be  a  contraction ;  in  the  case  of  a  tendril  of 
Ctmtrbita  this  contraction  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  original  length. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces  are  observ- 
able in  the  spontaneous  coiling  of  free,  as  well  as  In  the  coiled  portion  of  attached 
tendrils  between  the  base  and  the  point  of  attachment;  and  since  in  these  cases 
the  amount  of  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  entire  tendril  is  usually  small  a  short 
time  previously,  the  contraction  of  the  concave  surface  is,  according  to  de  Vries,  a 
very  common  phenomenon. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  phenomena  and  from  others  not 
described  here  is  that  the  growth  of  the  surface  not  in  contact  is  first  of  all  increased 
by  the  pressure  of  the  support;  the  support  presses  the  surface  that  is  in  contact, 
and  the  pressure  which  the  concave  surface  undergoes  arrests  its  growth,  or  even 
causes  a  contraction  in  it.  It  seems  probable  that  a  relaxation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  surface  in  contact  (by  giving  off  water  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  sur- 
face) and  a  consequent  elastic  contraction  of  its  cell-walls  contribute  to  this  result ; 
at  least  this  seems  the  only  explanation  of  the  contraction  of  the  surface  in  contact 
in  the  case  of  tendrils  the  growth  of  which  has  already  become  slow.  We  have 
however  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  slight  pressure  of  a  light 
thread  or  that  of  the  revolving  tendril  on  a  support  causes  this  alteration  of  growth 
not  only  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  along  the  entire  tendril. 

The  only  cause  of  the  spontaneous  coiling  of  tendrils  when  not  fixed  to  a  sup- 
port is  that  the  upper  surface  continues  to  lengthen  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  growth  of  the  under  surface  has  ceased.  The  cells  of  the  growing  upper  sur- 
face probably  withdraw  from  those  of  the  under  surface  a  portion  of  their  water  (as 
the  inner  layers  of  the  pith  from  the  outer  layers,  see  p.  805),  which  causes  the 
latter  to  become  shorter,  and  the  former  to  become  longer. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  numerous  questions  of  a  purely  mechanical 
character  connected  with  the  curving  of  tendrils,  it  may  at  least  be  explained  why 
thick  tendrils  are  unable  to  twine  round  very  slender  supports.  If  two  tendrils  are 
compared  one  of  which  twines  round  a  slender,  the  other  round  a  thicker  support,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  former  the  proportional  difference  in  length  of  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  must  be  greater  than  in  the  latter.  If  a  thick  and  a  slender  tendril  twining 
round  supports  of  equal  thickness  are  compared,  the  proportionate  difference  in 
length  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  will  be  greater  in  the  former  than  the  latter  case ; 
and  if  the  support  is  supposed  to  decrease  constantly  in  thickness,  the  difference  will 
increase  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the  thick  than  in  that  of  the  slender  tendril,  and 
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ihe  question  arises  whether  the  difference  in  growth  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  tendril 
can  reach  to  any  given  amount  or  not  The  difference  in  length  between  the  two 
surfaces  caused  by  unequal  growth  has,  in  fact,  a  limit,  as  is  shown  by  experiment. 
The  slender  tendrils  of  Passiflora  gracilis  twine  firmly  round  threads  of  silk ;  the 
thick  tendrils  of  the  Vine  on  the  other  hand  twine  only  round  supports  which  are  at 
least  from  i  to  3  mm.  thick.  The  most  strongly  curved  tendril  of  a  Vine  which 
I  could  And  had  twined  firmly  round  a  support  3-5  mm.  thick,  and  in  a  nearly  c^cular 
coil ;  the  mean  thickness  of  the  tendril  at  this  spot  was  3  mm.  The  concave  surface 
of  a  coil  was  nearly  11  mm.,  the  convex  outer  surface  nearly  29  mm.  long,  the 
proportionate  length  of  the  two  surfaces  therefore  nearly  as  i ;  z*6.  If  this  tendril 
3  mm.  thick  were  forced  to  twine  round  a  support  only  0-5  mm,  in  thickness,  an 
almost  circular  coil  would  have  on  the  concave  surface  a  length  of  16  mm.,  on  the 
convex  surface  a  length  of  204 mm, ;  the  relative  length  of  the  two  surfaces  would 
therefore  be  as  i ;  t3 ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  growth  to  cause  so  great 
a  difference  in  length  between  the  two  surfaces  of  a  tendril.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  were  to  cause  a  tendril  05  mm.  thick  to  twine  firmly  round  a  support 
of  the  same  thickness  in  nearly  circular  coils,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that 
the  inside  of  a  coil  should  be  i'6  mm.,  the  outside  47  mm.  long,  or  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  two  surfaces  should  be  as  i ;  3. 

In  order  for  a  tendril  to  attach  itself  firmly  to  a  support,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
its  coils  should  merely  be  in  contact  with  it;  they  must  be  firmly  appressed  to  it. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  is  seen  when  a  tendril  is  made  to  twine  round  a  smooth 
support,  and  (he  support  is  then  withdrawn;  when,  as  de  Vries  has  shown,  the  coils 
become  at  once  narrower  and  increase  in  number.  This  fact  shows  also  that  a 
tendril  which  is  irritated  by  contact  with  a  support  endeavours  to  form  coils  the 
radius  of  whose  curvature  is  less  than  that  of  the  support,  provided  the  support 
is  not  too  slender  nor  the  tendril  too  thick. 

The  cases  are  very  instructive,  in  reference  to  the  pressure  which  the  coils  of 
tendrils  exercise  on  their  supports,  where  leaves  are  embraced  by  strong  tendrils,  and 
are  folded  and  compressed  by  them. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  merely  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  Important 
mechanical  principles  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  twining  of  tendrils. 
The  biology  of  climbing  plants  and  of  those  furnished  with  tendrils,  so  fertile  in  extra- 
ordinary adaptations,  cannot  be  gone  into  in  detail.  On  this  subject  the  reader  will 
find  in  Darwin's  treatise  quoted  above  a  mass  of  beautiful  observations  most  admirably 
described. 

Since  the  physiological  function  of  tendrils  is  to  take  hold  of  supports  (generally 
other  plants)  in  order  to  allow  the  slender-stemmed  plant  which  is  furnished  with  them 
to  clirnb  up,  the  point  of  greatest  importance  is  for  the  tendril  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  support.  This  is  usually  effected  with  extraordinary  perfection  by  the 
revolving  nutation  not  only  of  the  tendril  itself  but  also  of  tbe  apex  of  the  shoot  that 
bears  it  at  tbe  time  when  it  is  sensitive,  thus  causing  every  object  anywhere  within  reach 
of  the  tendril  which  could  be  used  as  a  support  to  be  brougbt  almost  inevitably  into 
contact  with  it.  The  apex  of  tbe  shoot  which  bears  tbe  tendril  usually  describes  an 
ascending  elliptic  helix,  the  revolution  being  completed  in  from  one  to  five  hours.  As  In 
the  case  of  twining  stems,  a  strong  positive  heliotropism  would  be  injurious,  as  it  would 
often  carry  the  tendril  away  from  the  supports.  Some  tendrils  appear  in  fact  to  be 
not  heliotropic  (those  of  Piiam  according  to  Darwin),  in  others  a  weak  positive  helio- 
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tropism  is  shown  bf  the  fact  that  the  revolving  nutation  takes  place  more  quickly 
towards  the  light  than  away  from  it.  Some  tettdrlls,  strikingly  those  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  and  Bignonia  capreoiata,  have  the  remarkable  power  of  developing  broad  discs 
at  the  end  of  their  branches  when  they  remain  in  contact  for  some  time  with  hard 
bodies,  which  attach  themselves  like  capping  glasses  to  rough  surfaces,  and  enable  the 
plant  to  climb  up  vertical  walls  when  it  finds  no  slender  support  round  which  it  can  coil. 
In  this  case  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  tendril  should  turn  towards  the  wall  which 
serves  as  its  support  in  order  to  become  attached  to  it,  and  this  is  effected  by  negative 
heliotropism,  which  causes  the  tendril  to  approach  the  wall  shaded  by  foliage,  where  it 
now  performs  its  revolving  movements  of  nutation — one  might  almost  say  Its  groping 
movements — creeps  along  the  surface,  finds  out  the  crevices  and  depressions,  and 
developes  its  adhesive  discs. 

Sect.  i6.— Kovementa  of  growing  Leaves  and  Floral  Oi^ians  produced 
by  TBiiationB  of  Light  and  of  Temperature'.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  curvature  of  growing  organs  which 
take  place  when  the  external  conditions  are  constant,  movements  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  side  of  the  organ  under 
the  action  of  purely  internal  causes.  These  movements  were  tenned  '  spontaneous 
nutations.'  Amongst  the  organs  endowed  with  spontaneous  nutation  we  found  that 
tendrils  are  peculiar  in  being  sensitive  to  contact  on  one  side  and  in  that  the  slight 
pressure  of  the  support  induces  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  free  surface,  and  a  much 
less  rapid  growth  of  the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Many  growing  foliage- 
leaves  and  floral  organs,  possessing,  like  tendrils,  a  bilateral  organisation,  are  stimu- 
lated to  curve  by  variations  of  temperature  or  of  the  intensity  of  light,  the  growth  of 
one  side  or  the  other  being  either  accelerated  or  retarded. 

It  is  not  all  growing  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  sensitive  to  these  meteorolc^cal 
influences ;  among  plants  which  are  very  closely  allied  some  do  and  some  do  not 
possess  this  property,  Pfeffer  mentions,  as  examples  of  sensitive  growing  leaves,  in 
addition  to  the  very  sensitive  leaves  of  Impatims  nolilangtre,  those  of  Chenopodies, 
Atriplicex,  Solaneie,  Mimulus  ligrinus,  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  of  species  of  Silne  and 
AUine,  and  of  many  Composilse;  to  this  list  Batalin  adds  Maha  roiundifolia,  (Eno- 
ikera  sp.,  Portttlacca  ottracea,  Linum  grandiflorum,  Sitllarta  media,  Gnaphalmm  uh'gi- 
nosum,  various  species  of  Polygonum,  Senecio  vulgaris,  Sida  Napaa,  Rumeax  Hydrola- 
palhum,  Ipomaa  purpurea,  and  Brassica  oleracea,  and  doubtless  further  investigation 
will  increase  the  number.  The  movements  of  these  leaves  are  not  effected  by  means 
of  special  organs,  but  it  is  the  petiole  or  the  lower  part  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf 
which  curves,  under  the  meteoric  influences,  upwards  or  downwards  accordbgly  as 
the  growth  in  length  of  the*  upper  or  of  the  lower  surface  has  been  accelerated  by 
them.  The  mode  of  antagonism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  bilateral  organ  is  different 
in  different  species:  in  some  the  leaves  are  raised  at  night,  as  in  Chenopodium, 
Brassica,  Polygonum  aviculare,  SteHaria,  Linutn,  in  others  the  leaves  fall,  as  in 


'  Prefler,  Fbyuologische  UntetBudiungen,  l^ipiig  1873,  vat  Silzungiber.  der  Gei.  inr  Befoul. 
der  ges.  Natnraiss.  la  Msrburg,  1S73. — Batalin,  Flora,  1S73. 

LPfefTer,  Die  Periodischen  Bewegongen  der  Blatlorgaae,  187J. — Darwin,  Movements  of  Plant*. 
— WiesDer.  Die  hcltotropische  Erscheinungen,  II.] 

In  these  works  full  references  are  given  to  the  older  literature  of  the  subject. 
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various  species  of  ImpaHem,  in  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  and  in  SiJa  Napita.  The 
amplitude  of  these  curvatures  which  follow  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  appears  to 
increase  and  diminish  with  the  increase  and  the  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  growth. 
'  In  young  leaves,'  says  Batalin,  '  the  curvatures  are  the  greatest,  and  in  Ckenopodium 
and  Slellaria,  for  example,  they  go  so  far  that  at  night  the  young  leaves  close 
to  form  very  large  buds ;  the  older  leaves  ciure  but  little,  the  oldest  not  at  all.' 

Among  floral  organs  it  is  more  especially  the  movements  of  the  petals  and  of 
the  tubes  of  gamopetalous  flowers  which  have  attracted  attention ;  no  movements 
which  cotild  be  included  in  this  category  are  known  to  occur  in  stamens  or  s^les. 
The  movement  consists  in  the  curvature  of  the  petal  or  of  the  segment  of  a  corolla 
outwards  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  inwards  at  others,  in  such  a  way  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  flower  opens  and  shuts  once  in  a  day.  The  opening  occurs 
usually  in  the  morning  or  during  the  day  when  the  intensity  of  light  and  the  tem- 
perature are  increasing,  the  closing  towards  evening  when  light  and  heat  are  diminish- 
ing, although  the  contrary  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  the  Composite  the  movements 
of  the  individual  flowers  eifect  not  so  much  their  own  opening  and  closing  as  that  of 
the  whole  capitulum. 

Among  the  very  numerous  instances  of  motile  flowers  the  following  have  been 
more  particularly  invesUgaled :  Crocai,  Tulipa,  Colcfu'eum,  Ormtkogalum,  Anemone, 
Ranunculus,  Nymphma,  Malope,  many  Composilse,  especially  Taraxacum,  Leontodon, 
Seoraonera,  Hieracittm,  Calendula,  Venidium,  Bellis,  Sec. 

As  in  the  case  of  leaves  so  here  there  are  no  special  motile  organs,  but  certain 
parts  of  the  corolla  continue  to  grow  for  a  considerable  time  and  are  stimulated  by 
meteoric  influences  to  a  more  rapid  growth  either  of  their  upper  or  their  under 
surface  (or  internal  and  estemal),  which  effects  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
flower.  The  region  of  curvature  usually  lies  in  the  basal  half  of  petals,  but  in  Oxalis 
rosia  in  the  upper  half.  Among  the  Composttze  with  ligulate  corollas  there  are 
some  in  which  the  motile  zone  lies  immediately  above  the  tube  at  the  base  of  the 
ligulate  corolla  {Venidium,  Bellis,  Calendula),  whilst  in  others,  such  as  Taraxaeum, 
Leonlodon,  &c.,  the  tube  itself  undergoes  curvature ;  in  both  cases  the  centre  of  the 
capitulum  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  which  lake  place  inwards  or  outwards 
along  radii  proceeding  from  it. 

All  the  movements  which  are  now  under  consideration  agree  in  this  respect, 
that  the  plane  of  curvature  of  the  organ  (leaf,  petal,  tube)  coincides  with  its  median 
plane,  which  is  also  the  plane  of  symmetry,  since  it  is  the  two  sides  of  the  organ 
wtuch  are  different,  that  is  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  which  produce  the  curva- 
tures in  consequence  of  the  diff'erent  way  in  which  they  react  to  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them  by  variations  of  light  and  of  temperature. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  movements 
produced  by  variations  of  light  and  of  temperature,  taken  from  the  eshausUve 
researches  of  Pfeffer  with  some  additions  from  Batalin. 

I.  The  movements  which  are  now  under  consideration  differ  from  the  periodical 
movements  and  the  movements  due  to  stimulation  which  are  manifested  by  leaves 
possessing  motile  organs,  in  that  they  only  take  place  so  long  as  growth  continues, 
and  that  they  cease  with  it. 

a.  Thej-  are  effected  in  consequence  of  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  internal 
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(upper)  surface  of  the  organ  due  to  an  increase,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  tempera- 
ture or  of  the  intensity  of  light ;  when  the  temperature  and  the  intensity  of  light  are 
diminishing  the  growth  of  the  external  surface  is  greater  than  that  of  the  internal. 
In  the  former  case  the  curvature  is  convex  inwards  (opening),  in  the  latter  it  is 
convex  outwards  (closing').  This  is  of  course  only  the  case  when  the  diurnal  condi- 
tion of  the  organ  is  the  open  one ;  when  the  contrary  is  the  case  the  meteoric 
influences  affect  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  in  just  the  opposite  way. 

3.  The  curvature  of  the  growing  organs  which  are  sensitive  to  meteoric  in- 
fluences is  not  effected  like  that  of  fully-developed  motile  organs  by  an  alternating 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  tissue,  but  by  an  alternating  more  vigorous  growth 
of  one  side  and  then  of  the  other,  so  that  the  organ,  whilst  making  these  move- 
ments, continues  to  increase  in  length.  This  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility 
of  a  slight  shortening  of  the  concave  side  occurring  temporarily  just  as  in  the  case  of 
growing  tendrils  and  of  geoiropically  curved  stems  and  nodes  of  Qrasses. 

4.  Many  of  the  organs  now  under  consideration  are  especially  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature,  others  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  Many 
are  affected  by  very  slight  variations,  others  are  less  sensitive,  and  thus  form  a 
connection  with  those  leaves  and  flowers  which  exhibit  no  such  movements.  In 
many  cases  each  variation  of  temperature  or  of  light  has  an  immediate  effect,  In 
other  cases  the  effect  is  produced  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  since 
the  last  movement 

5.  From  the  various  differences  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it 
becomes  evident  why  certain  flowers  (and  leaves)  open  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  others  only  later  in  the  day;  and  why  it  is  that  some  are  affected  by  every 
change  of  weather,  whereas  others  complete  their  daily  period  with  great  exactitude. 

If  we  ask,  finally,  what  the  biological  meaning  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer 
in  so  far  as  leaves  are  concerned*.  The  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  however, 
has  an  obvious  connection  with  the  process  of  pollination ' ;  the  flowers  which  are 
open  by  day  are  visited  by  the  winged  insects  which  effect  poUinadon,  and  their 
closure  in  the  evening,  or  during  cold  damp  weather  during  the  day,  serves  as 
a  protection  to  the  pollen  iu  the  anthers.  Like  many  similar  useful  adaptations, 
these  can  be  readily  explained  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  since  they  depend  upon 
the  further  development  of  properties  which  belong  also  to  allied  plants  but  are  less 
developed  in  them,  and  are  not  accompanied  in  them  by  corresponding  collateral 
arrangements.  - 

'  In  order  to  be  able  to  apply  the  expressions  '  opening'  and  'shutting'  to  ToliagC' leaves  these 
organs  may  be  regarded  as  Etaading  on  a  short  axis  or  even  as  tieing  in  the  bud. 

'  [Darwin  iaclndes  these  movements  of  leaves,  as  well  as  those  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
nnder  the  head  of  nfclitropic  or  sleep  .movements.  The  object  of  the  closing  up  of  the  leaves  at 
night  is,  he  believes,  to  diminish  the  radiation  from  Ihem  and  thus  to  prevent  injury  due  lo  an 
excessive  fall  of  their  temperature.  In  addition  to  the  nightly  sleep  there  is  a  diurnJU  sleep  (Para- 
hdiotropism  of  Darwin),  in  which  the  leaves  present  Iheir  margins  to  the  incident  light;  (be  object 
of  this  is  to  protect  their  chlorophyll  from  the  action  of  too  intense  light.  (See  Darwin,  Move- 
ments of  Plants,  p.  44S.— Wiesner,  Die  natijriichen  Einrichtungen  zum  Schutie  des  Chlorophylls, 
Wien  1876. — Stahl,  Ueb.  st^nnante  Compassptlonzen,  Jena  1881).] 

•  [On  the  protection  of  the  pollen  from  the  inflnence  of  the  weather,  see  Kemer,  Die  Schnti- 
mittel  des  Pollens  gegen  die  Nacbtheile  vorzeiliger  Dislocation  und  Bcfeuchlung.  InnsbrUck  iS;}.] 
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{a)  The  most  important  result  of  Pfeffer's  researches  is  doubtless  the  establishment 
of  the  tact  that  these  movemeDts  depend  not  upon  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  tissue,  as  was  formerly  thought,  but  upon  modifications  of  growth.  We  must 
therefore  distinguish  between  these  movements  and  those  of  special  organs  which  are 
no  longer  growing,  and  we  may  classify  the  former  along  with  heliotropic  and  geotropic 
curvatures  and  with  the  movements  of  tendrils.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
all  those  external  and  internal  conditions  which  increase  or  diminish  the  turgescence  of 
the  tissues  must  also  accelerate  or  retard  growth ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  same  causes 
which  modify  the  state  of  tension  of  a  fully-developed  organ  may  also  modify  the  growth 
of  organs  which  are  still  growing.  If  this  takes  place  to  a  difTerlng  extent  in  the  two 
sides  of  a  bilateral  organ,  movements  produced  by  growth  will  be  exhibited.  It  might 
be  suggested  that  all  the  movements  of  curvature  treated  of  in  this  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  should  be  considered  leather.  I  quite  agree  with  this  suggestion  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  an  account  contained  in  a  text-book  must  possess  clearness  and 
precision,  above  all  things,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  present 
incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  curvature,  these  objects  will  be 
best  attained  if  those  movements  which  are  results  of  growth  be  sharply  separated  from 
those  which  are  independent  of  growth. 

{b)  As  regards  Leaves  the  following  may  be  appended  to  the  account  previously  given. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  that  each  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  leaves  of 
ChrnopQ^um  album  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  length,  Batalin  hxed  a  straw  seven 
or  eight  centimetres  long  as  an  indicator  to  the  base  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  attached  to 
a  stem  which  had  ceased  to  grow ;  the  indicator  projected  laterally  from  the  leaf  and  its 
movements  were  recorded  by  a  tracing  made  by  its  free  end  upon  a  surface  of  sooted 
paper.  It  became  apparent  that  the  curves  described  by  the  point  of  the  indicator  cor- 
responding to  each  upward  and  downward  movement  did  not  coincide,  but  formed  a 
zigzag  line  tending  away  from  the  stem. 

According  to  PfefPer,  the  leaves  of  Impatieoj,  CbetiopaSum,  Nimtiona,  and  H^igandia 
exhibit,  when  in  continuous  darkness,  a  movement  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  daily 
period,  but  this  periodic  movement  does  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
circumstance  that  the  movement  takes  place,  under  these  conditions,  with  the  same 
intervals  of  time  as  in  the  ordinary  period  when  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night,  opposes  the  assumption  that  the  movement  is  due  entirely  to 
internal  causes,  that  is,  that  there  is  any  '  independent  periodicity.'  On  the  contrary, 
Pfeffer  is  inclined  to  assume  that  we  have  in  this  an  instance  of  persistent  effect  whereby 
those  movements  are  produced  in  total  darkness  which  had  been  previously  brought 
about  by  the  daily  alternation  of  light  and  darkness.  These  movements,  produced  by 
persistence  of  effect,  are  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  a  particular  side  at  a  particular 
hour.  It  is  not  certain  if,  in  addition  to  this,  spontaneous  nutations  take  place  at  shorter 
intervals  of  time. 

From  Pfeffer's  manuscript  I  take  the  following.  When  motile  leaves  are  placed  in 
the  dark  an  acceleratioi\  of  the  growth  of  both  sides  is  the  result,  just  as  greater 
turgescence  and  tension  of  the  tissues  is  produced  in  the  motile  organs  of  leaves  which 
have  ceased  to  grow  (Mimosa,  Papilionaceae). 

A  slight  shortening  of  the  side  which  is  becoming  concave  may  occur,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  geotropic  curvature  of  the  nodes  of  Grasses  and  of  the  curvature  of  stimulated 
tendrib. 

The  property  in  virtue  of  which  the  leaves  respond  by  an  acceleration  of  growth 
to  exposure  to  darkness  is  gained  by  previous  exposure  to  light,  but  quite  indepen- 
dently of  assimilation.  Leaves  of  Impalims  mUlangerc  make  a  distinct  movement  when 
replaced  in  darkness  after  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  to  light,  and  after  an  exposure  of 
ten  minutes  the  movement  is  well-marked.  Growth  is  accelerated  when  the  plant  is 
replaced  in  darkness  and  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity  than  if  the  plant  had  remained 
continuously  in  the  dark.   The  leaves  of  other  ^\3,TiXs{Siegesbeckia,Clienopodium)re<\wve  to 
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be  exposed  to  light  for  x  loDger  time  in  order  that  a  movement  may  take  place  when 
they  are  again  in  darkness.  Each  movement  produced  b;  darkness  is  followed  by  a  kind 
of  rebound ;  thus  the  downward  curvature  of  the  leaf  of  Impatieni  is  followed  bjr  a  rise. 
The  rise  takes  place  more  quickly  in  the  light. 

The  rigidity  of  the  leaves  of  Impatietu  is  not  materially  affected  by  their  assuming  the 
nocturnal  position. 

A  rise  of  temperature  at  j  a.m.  distinctly  accelerated  the  assumption  of  the  diurnal 
position  by  the  leaves  of  Impatirm,  but  it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  other 
meteortcally  sen^tive  leaves  (Cbenapodium). 

(r)  Flovxri  (a).  Pfeffer  made  measurements  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  growth 
during  curvature  upon  flowers  which  perform  movements  at  all  times  in  consequence 
of  dight  changes  of  temperature  (see  infra).  He  found  the  Creeuj  (ytrwti  and  lultut) 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  this  purpose.  In  this  flower  the  zone  of  curvature  of  the 
six  segments  of  the  perianth  lies  above  their  separation  from  the  tube,  and  occupies 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  each  segment  of  the  perianth,  A  portion  of  this  zone 
about  3  mm.  in  length  is  especially  capable  of  curvature,  and  upwards  and  downwards 
fi^m  this  the  capacity  gradually  diminishes.  Black  marks  were  made  upon  the  most 
motile  portions  to  serve  as  a  means  of  measurement.  The  measurements  were  made 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  eighty  diameters.  One  divi«on  of  the  micrometer  eye-piece 
was  equivalent  to  0*0076  mm.    The  following  table  may  serve  as  an  illustration: —  ' 

CrecuJ  -DtrauJ. 

Lengths  of  the  marked  portion. 

On  the  external  sur&ce. 

CleJtd.  Open. 


tg6 
On  the  internal  surface. 


'9'"5    »  196s    -. 

In  the  closed  position,  the  portion  measured  was  nearly  straight;  in  the  open  position, 
it  was  concave  outwards,  the  curvature  having  a  radius  of  from  15  to  ]o  mm. 

These  and  other  measurements  made  upon  Tulipa,  Oxalii,  Taraxacum,  Leentodon,  and 
FtnidiuiH  show  that  the  side  towards  which  the  movement  takes  place  undergoes  no 
perceptible  elongation,  whilst  the  other  side  increases  considerably  in  length. 

!t  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  Crotm,  to  remove  the  epidermis  of  one  side  and  to 
determine  that  the  same  movements  are  effected  as  before  in  consequence  of  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  This  took  place  even  when  the  epidermis  of  both  «des  was 
removed.  The  negative  tension  and  the  elasticity  of  the  epidermis  therefore  play 
but  an  unimportant  part  in  producing  the  movement. 

The  growth  of  the  motile  zone  is  by  no  means  at  a  standstill  when  the  flowers 
are  not  performing  any  movements ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  continuing  slowly  and 
uniformly  in  the  two  antagonistic  halves,  and  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated  in  either 
half  at  any  time  by  a  variation  of  the  temperature  or  of  the  intensity  of  light;  a 
movement  (curvature)  will  of  course  be  the  result. 

(S)  TSc  efffct  iif  Farial'tons  if  tempiraiure  may  become  apparent  at  any  time  in 
many  flowers,  such  as  those  of  Croeui  and  of  Talipa.     If  they  be  placed  flrst  in  a  cold 
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and  then  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  fs  easy  to  observe  that  an  increase  of  temperature 
causes  a  movement  of  opening,  and  a  decrease  a  movement  of  closing.  Pfeffer  succeeded 
in  making  a  Crocus  flower  open  and  close  eight  times  in  one  day.  The  opening  is  more 
complete  if  the  flower  has  remained  closed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  vke  va-ia. 
Particularly  sensitive  Crocus  flowers  will  open  or  close  in  as  few  as  eight  minutes  ia 
consequence  of  a  variation  of  temperature  amounting  to  5*  C. :  a  variation  of  from 
11°  to  11°  C.  will  cause  it  in  three  minutes.  Immersion  in  warm  or  cold  water  has 
the  same  effect.  It  is  possible  to  ascertain,  by  appropriate  arrangements,  that  Crocus 
flowers  are  sensitive  to  a  variation  of  o's'  C.  Flowers  of  Tulips  are  not  so  sensitive, 
but  they  will  react  to  a  variation  of  2°  C,  A  reversed  variation  of  temperature  is  not 
immediately  followed  by  a  reversal  of  the  movement ;  this  continues  for  some  time  before 
it  exhibits  the  effect  of  the  more  recent  stimulut.  The  lower  limit  at  which  variations  of 
temperature  will  still  induce  movements  lies,  for  the  Crocus,  above  i°  C.,  according  to 
Pfeffer.  The  flowers  of  Leeatodon  baititii,  Hitraeium  vulgatum,  ScBr%onera  hiipanica,  and 
of  Oxali)  ratea,  open  between  8*  and  10°  C,  whibt  between  1°  and  j°  C.  they  remain 
closed  in  the  light. 

When  a  certain  maximum  of  temperature  is  exceeded,  a  partial  closure  of  the  flowers 
of  Ovctu  and  of  lulipa  begins,  although  previously  the  opening  had  become  more  com- 
plete with  every  rise  of  temperature.  These  phenomena  are  rendered  intelligible  by 
Sect.  19. 

Pfeffer  mentions,  after  Creau  and  Talifia,  the  flowers  of  Adimii  ■wmalii,  Ornilbogalum 
umbellatum,  and  Colcbicum  aatumnale,  as  being  very  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature ; 
and  in  a  less  degree  those  of  Ficaria  raaunculradest  Jmrnom  nemarma,  and  Malapt  irifida, 
all  of  which  perForm  movements  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  consequence  of  variations 
of  temperature,  the  more  energetically  the  longer  the  period  since  the  last  movement. 
This  is  very  evident  in  Nympbaa  alba,  Oxal'u  raiea  and  valdi-viana,  Meiembryanibemum 
trieolarum  and  echiitalum,  and  in  all  motile  flowers  of  Compositz.  When  these  have 
closed  in  the  evening  a  rise  of  temperature  from  10°  to  a8°  C.  produces  scarcely 
any  opening;  in  the  morning,  on  the  contrary,  a  rise  of  temperature  causes  them  to 
open  even  in  the  dark. 

(y)  Ihe  action  of  Light.  Sudden  obscurity  suRices  to  cause  the  closure  of  open 
flowers.  Evident  closing  was  observed  in  Calendula  afficinatii,  Leoatedon  haiiitit,  and 
in  Fmidium  calndulaceum,  when  the  flowers,  which  had  fully  opened  in  diffuse  daylight, 
were  placed  in  darkness  from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  temperature 
varied  between  19°  and  jo°  C.  In  the  afternoon,  after  longer  exposure  to  light,  the 
closing  consequent  upon  sudden  obscurity  is  more  marked.  It  appears  also  in  the 
case  of  Composite  and  of  Oxalh,  that  a  sudden  increase  of  the  intensity  of  light 
causes  a  more  vigorous  opening  if  the  flowers  have  been  previously  kept  in  darkness 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  motile  organ  reacts  the  more  vigorously  to  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  light,  as  also  to  variations  of  temperature,  the  longer  the  time  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  last  movement  due  to  a  stimulus  acting  in  the  opposite  direction. 

According  to  Pfeffer,  it  is  only  darkness  which  accelerates  growth ;  but  a  consi- 
derable time  must  elapse  before  the  acceleration  is  perceptible  in  one  (the  inner)  of 
the  two  antagonistic  masses  of  tissue.  At  the  same  time  this  side  becomes  compressed 
by  the  other. 

It  appears  from  Pfeffer's  manuscript  that  as  in  the  case  of  leaves  so  in  flowers  which 
are  motile  and  which  are  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  inten»ty  of  light,  a  persistent  effect 
may  be  observed  of  such  a  kind  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  movement  brought  about  by 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night  will  continue  to  be  manifested  for  some  time  in 
continued  darkness.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  tolpii  barbata.  The  ligulate 
peripheral  flowers  of  Bcltii  permnii  curve  outwards  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  August  (at  a  window  facing  south),  and  close  between  Ave  and  sis  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  In  obscurity,  the  opening  begins  one  or  two  hours  later,  and  the  closure 
at  night  is  incomplete.     The  flowers  of  laraxaeum  ojgitmalt,  Leontodon  haitilii,  and  of 
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Baribauiia  rubra,  placed  in  the  dark  towards  evening  and  allowed  to  remain  there, 
only  half-opened  on  the  following  daf,  and  remained  partially  open  during  the  night. 
On  the  second  day  the  movements  were  much  feebler.  These  movements  could  not  be 
attributed  to  variations  of  temperature. 

(8)  The  diffiring  ifniibiiity  of  leaves  to  variations  of  temperature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  on  the  other,  is  evident  from  Pfeffer's  statements. 
The  flowers  of  Crocut  and  of  Tuiipa  which  are  so  very  sensitive  to  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, close  in  consequence  of  sudden  obscurity,  and  open  when  exposed  to  light,  with 
an  energy  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  counteracting  effect  of  a  temperature- 
stimulus.  Considerable  variations  of  temperature  may  however  reverse  the  opening  or 
closing  effected  by  light  or  darkness.  In  Oxalii,  Njmpbua  alba.  Taraxacum,  and 
Lcontodcn  bastilii,  however,  the  closing  in  the  evening  cannot  be  prevented  by  a  rise  of 
temperature,  and  a  fall  of  temperature  does  not  arrest  the  opening  in  the  morning. 
But  if  these  flowers  be  Lept  in  darkness  during  the  day-time,  they  may  be  made  to  open 
in  the  evening  by  a  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  opening 
may  take  place,  that  a  considerable  time  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  darkness. 

The  conditions  which  are  here  stated  explain  why  it  b  that  many  flowers  growing 
in  the  open  manifest  an  exact  daily  periodicity,  whereas  others  open  and  close  at  all 
periods  of  the  day  in  consequence  of  sudden  changes  of  the  weather. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  many  flowers  close  in  consequence  of  an 
excessive  intensity  of  light,  as  they  do  when  the  heat  is  too  great  Thus  Oxalit 
■aaldltiiana.  Calendula,  Vmidiam,  and  others  close  when  direct  sunlight  falls  upon  them. 
However,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  light  or  the  beat  Is  the  active  cause. 

(()  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  formulate  a  brief  general  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  leaves  and  Bowers  which  are  sensitive  to  the  action  of  meteoric 
inBuences,  for  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  internal  changes  effected  by  these  stimuli 
nor  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  antagonistic  halves  of  tbe  organ.  It  is  important  to 
discover  whether  a  variation  of  temperature  or  of  light  acts  in  each  case  upon  both  tbe 
antagonistic  halves  in  contrary  ways,  or  if  one  side  only  is  sensitive  undergoing  changes 
which  affect  the  other  side  indirectly,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive  motile  organs 
of  Mimosex  and  probably  also  in  the  case  of  twining  tendrils. 

As  a  general  result,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  variation  of  temperature  and 
of  light  acts  the  more  energetically  as  a  stimulus  the  longer  (within  certain  limits)  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  action  of  the  last  stimulus  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  matter  may  be  put  thus:  a  difference,  which  disappears  at  a  later  period,  is  pro- 
duced between  the  upper  and  the  lower  side  of  a  growing  organ  by  each  stimulus  due  to 
temperature  or  to  light ;  the  more  nearly  this  difference  has  disappeared  the  more  easy 
it  is  for  a  fresh  stimulus  to  produce  an  effect,  that  is  to  produce  again  a  difference 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  to  cause  a  movement  or 
a  curvature. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PERIODIC  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MATURE  PARTS 
OF  PLANTS  AND  MOVEMENTS  DEPENDENT 
ON    IRRITATION. 

Sect.  27, — Introduotioii '.  The  greater  number  of  the  movemenu  which  are 
brought  into  play  during  growth — as  the  curvatures  caused  by  heliotropism  or  geo- 
tropism  or  by  the  pressure  of  supports  on  tendrils  and  climbing  plants — produce 
new  permanent  conditions,  since  it  is  growth  that  is  modified.  It  is  only  when  the 
action  has  been  a  very  transitory  one  that  heliotropic  or  geotropic  ciuyature  or  that 
of  tendrils  due  to  irritability  can  again  be  effaced  by  further  growth.  During  these 
processes  the  organ  is  advancing  towards  maturity;  the  changes  which  have  not 
been  effaced  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  stereotyped. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  changes  now  to  be  described.  They  take 
place  in  organs  whose  growth  is  completed,  but  whose  structure  allows  the  tissues 
to  assume  different  conditions  which  alternate  under  the  inSuence  of  external  or 
internal  causes. 

In  those  movements  which  occur  during  growth  the  tension  of  the  tissue  is 
concerned  only  so  far  as  any  change  in  it  reacts  on  growth  and  modifies  it.  Periodic 
movements  and  those  due  to  irritation,  on  the  contrary,  depend  entirely  on  changes 
in  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  which,  in  this  case,  are  fully  developed  only  when  the 
organ  has  attained  maturity.  These  alteradons  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues  do  not 
however  induce  new  permanent  conditions,  but  can  be  effaced ;  every  change  is 
again  reversed  by  internal  forces,  and  the  previous  condition  restored  so  long  as 
there  has  been  no  structural  injuiy. 

Various  objections  might  be  raised  to  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  move- 
ments eshibitcd  by  growing  organs  and  those  performed  by  organs  which  .have 
ceased  to  grow.  It  might  be  argued  that  motile  organs  begin  to  be  irritable  and  to 
perform  movements  whilst  they  are  still  growing.  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  motility  persists  after  growth  has  ceased,  and  that  it  is  only  then  that  it  is 
fully  developed,  whereas  the  motility  of  the  organs  considered  in  the  previous  chapter 
ceases  with  growth.  A  possible  objection  is  that  the  motile  organs  under  consider- 
ation have  not  ceased  to  grow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
especially  irritable  and  in  periodic  movement,  for  they  are  capable,  when  in  this 

'  [Pfeffer,  Fh}^ologische  Unlersuchungen,  187  j;  id.,  Die  periodischen  Bewegangta  der  Blalt- 
OTf^ne,  1875.— Darwin,  Movements  of  PUnl»,  1880.] 
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condition,  of  curving  geotroptcally  and  heliotropically.  I  observed  both  these  sets 
of  phenomena.  Tor  example,  in  the  motile  organs  of  Phaseolus,  and  in  the  irritable 
filaments  of  the  Cynarese.  These  heJiotropic  and  geotropic  curvatures  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  growth.  To  meet  this  it  may  be  pointed  out,  (i)  that  the  periodic 
movements  and  the  movements  due  to  irritation  which  we  are  now  considering  are 
not  dependent  upon  growth  but  upon  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
cells;  (2)  that  there  are  other  organs  which  are  also  capable  of  renewed  growth 
wnder  abnormal  conditions  after  their  growth  under  normal  conditions  has  ceased. 
We  found  this  to  occur  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses.  When  these  have  ceased  to  grow 
in  the  erect  position,  they  exhibit  sharp  geotropic  curvatures  due  to  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  lower  surface  when  they  are  placed  horizontally.  The  periodically 
motile  and  irritable  organs  evidently  possess  the  same  property.  They  are  not  only 
irritable  and  periodically  motile  after  iheir  growth  under  normal  conditions  has 
ceased,  but  they  are  capable  of  renewed  growth  under  abnormal  conditions.  The 
conditions  are  abnormal  when  light  falls  upon  these  organs  from  one  side  only,  or 
when  they  are  placed  in  an  unusual  position  which  is  more  or  less  nearly  horizontal; 
then  heliotropism  and  geotropism  are  brought  into  play. 

Now  that  sufficient  stress  has  been  l^d  upon  the  distinction  between  organs 
which  are  motile  while  growing  and  organs  which  are  motile  after  they  have  ceased 
to  grow,  the  points  of  resemblance  of  the  two  may  be  considered.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  for  each  kind  of  movement  which  is  exhibited  by  the  special 
motile  organs,  a  corresponding  kind  may  be  observed  in  growing  organs.  Thus, 
the  spontaneous  periodic  movements  of  the  former  correspond  to  the  spontaneous 
nutations  of  growing  stems,  leaves,  tendrils,  and  flowers.  The  variations  of  tempe- 
rature and  of  the  intensity  of  light  which  act  as  stimuli  upon  the  former,  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  turgescence  of  the  tissues,  also  affect  many  growing  leaves 
and  cause  flowers  to  open  or  shut,  by  accelerating  the  growth  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  motile  organs  of  Mimoseae,  Oxalideee,  and  Cynarese,  which  are  sensitive 
to  contact,  correspond  to  the  growing  tendrils  and  roots  which  are  sensitive  to 
pressure. 

This  comparison  tends  to  show  that  the  causes  which  induce  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  cells  of  motile  organs  by  modifying  their  turgidity,  may  also  retard 
or  accelerate  the  growth  of  growing  organs.  The  deeply-seated  connection  be- 
tween these  phenomena  will  become  evident  if  what  was  said  in  Sect.  14  as  to  the 
causes  of  growth  be  compared  with  the  following  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
periodic  movements  and  of  those  doe  to  stimulation.  According  to  my  theory,  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  which  the  cell-sap  exercises,  in  consequence  of  its  increase  in 
quantity  by  endosmosis,  upon  the  extensible  cell-wail,  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
growth  of  the  cell ;  fresh  solid  matter  is  deposited  between  the  micellie  of  the 
stretched  cell-wall,  it  therefore  grows,  and  thus  growth  is  a  perpetual  over-stepping 
of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  stretched  cell-wall.  Everything  which  increases  the 
turgescence  of  the  cell  promotes  its  growth,  everything  which  diminishes  the  tur- 
gescence is  prejudicial  to  ils  growth.  If  these  effects  are  produced  in  different 
degrees  upon  the  two  sides  of  a  growing  organ,  corresp»onding  curvatures  will  be 
produced.  If  these  effects  are  produced  in  a  mass  of  tissue  the  cell-walls  of  which 
have  ceased  to  grow  but  are  very  extensible  and  very  perfectly  elastic,  an  increase  of 
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turfpdity  will  cause  an  expansion,  a  diminution  of  tui^idity  will  cause  a  contraction 
of  the  mass  of  cells,  and  these  changes  in  volume  will  be  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding curvatures  of  the  organ.  The  conditions  which  modify  the  turgescence  of 
growing  cells  may  be  identical  with  those  which  modify  the  turgidity  of  cells  which 
have  completed  their  growth ;  in  the  fonner  case  every  variation  of  turgescence 
involves  an  alteration  of  the  volume  of  the  cell  which  is  made  permanent  by  growth, 
in  the  latter  case  the  alteration  of  volume  is  only  temporary,  and  can  be  effaced  by  a 
variation  of  the  turgidity  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  these  considerations  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  study  Of  the  phenomena  of  movement  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  growth,  and  vice  versa. 

Sect.  a8.  Beview  of  the  phenomena  oouneoted  with  periodically 
motile  and  irritable  parts  of  plants.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  organs  at  pre- 
sent known  as  coming  under  this  category  are,  in  a  morphological  sense,  foliar 
Structures,  as  green  foliage-leaves,  petals,  stamens,  or  occasionally  parts  of  the  carpels 
(aiyles  or  stigmas).  It  is  the  more  striking  Ihat  no  axial  structures  or  parts  of  stems 
are  contractile  in  this  sense,  because  the  contractile  parts  of  leaves  are  usually  cylin- 
drical, or  at  least  are  not  expanded  flat,  and  therefore  possess  the  ordinary  form  of  an 
axis.  There  is  this  further  agreement  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  parts  which 
exhibit  these  phenomena; — that  a  very  succulent  mass  of  parenchyma  envelopes 
an  axial  fibro- vascular  bundle  or  a  few  bundles  running  parallel  to  one  another; 
the  elements  composing  these  bundles  being  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  fignified,  and 
therefore  remaining  extensible  and  flexible,  a  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  the  movement,  which  consists  of  flexions  upwards  and  downwards, 
generally  in  the  median  plane  of  the  organ,  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  thus  forming 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  curvature'.  The  mass  of  parenchyma  which  envelopes  the 
fibro-vascular  bundle  often  has  the  form  of  a  puivinus,  and  does  not  contain  in  its 
outer  layers  any  air-conducting  intercellular  spaces,  or  only  very  small  ones,  while  in 
the  inner  layers  they  are  larger,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bundle ; 
these  being,  according  to  Morren,  Unger,  and  Pfeffer,  wanting  only  in  the  irritable 
stamens  of  Btrberit  and  Makonta.  The  tension  of  these  layers  of  tissue  which  is 
generally  very  considerable,  is  caused  by  the  stronger  turgidity  of  the  parenchy- 
matous cells  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elasticity  of  the  axial  bundle  and  epidermis  on 
the  oiher  hand.  As  far  as  observations  go  at  present,  especially  those  made  on  the 
larger  contractile  organs,  the  tendency  to  extension  is  greatest  In  the  middle  layers 
of  the  parenchyma  between  the  -epidermis  and  the  axial  bundle,  but  the  elastic 
resistance  of  the  epidermis  is  less  than  that  of  the  bundle. 

If  we  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  movements  in  reference  to  the  causes  which 
directly  operate  to  produce  them,  we  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledG;e, 
distinguish  between  three  different  kinds,  viz. 

(i)  Those  periodic  mcrvetnenls  which  are  produced  entirely  by  internal  causes, 
without  the  cooperation  of  any  considerable  external  impulse  of  any  kind.  Such 
movements  may  be  termed  automatic  or  spontaneous. 

(a)  Spontaneously  motile  foliage-leaves  are  also  sensHive  to  the  inflvenct  ofligy, 
in  such  a  way  that  within  cert»n  limits  any  increase  in  the  intensi^  of  the  light 

'  ThU  is  also  true  for  Damaa  if  (he  motile  parts  and  not  Ibe  whole  leaf  be  considered. 
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causes  such  a  curvature  of  the  contractile  organs  as  to  place  the  leaves  in  an  ex- 
panded and  completely  unfolded  position  ;  while  any  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the 
light  produces  the  opposite  curvature,  causing  the  leaves  to  fold  up.  The  expanded 
position  is  called  that  of  waking  or  iAe  diurtud  position,  the  opposite  one  that  of  sleep, 
or  the  noclurnal  posilion.  In  consequence  of  this  sensitiveness  to  fluctuations  in  the 
light,  these  organs  make  periodic  movements  depending  on  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  which,  being  induced  by  external  causes,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  automatic  or  those  brought  about  by  internal  causes;  and  the  more  so  because 
both  kinds  usually  occur  in  the  same  organ,  and  are  combined  in  various  ways'. 
In  their  sensitiveness  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  these  fully-developed 
organs  resemble  the  growing  organs  referred  to  in  Sect.  26,  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  if  any  such  parallelism  exists  with  reference  to  variations  of 
temperature. 

(3)  In  a  smaller  number  of  instances  periodically  motile  foliage-leaves,  as  well 
as  some  reproductive  organs  which  do  not  exhibit  periodical  movements,  are  irrilabk 
to  touch  or  coTMussion.  If  a  particular  spot  of  the  organ  is  only  lightly  touched  or 
subjected  to  a  slight  rubbing  from  a  solid  body,  the  side  which  is  touched  becomes 
concave  or  contracts.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  a  stronger  impulse  acts  on 
any  other  part  of  the  irritable  organ,  which  then  excites  the  irritable  part.  If  the 
motile  part  has  curved  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  irritation,  it  afterwards  re- 
sumes its  previous  position,  and  is  then  again  irritable. 

The  biological  significance  of  these  various  forms  of  movement  in  the  economy 
of  the  plant  is  known  only  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  irritable  stamens, 
where  the  insects  that  visit  the  flowers  cause  the  irritation  and  consequent  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  stamens,  these  movements  being  serviceable  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  pollen  either  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (as  in  Berberis^)  or  to  those  of 
Other  flowers  (as  in  CynaraccK).  We  have  no  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  served  by  the  periodic  and  irritable  move- 
ments of  foliage- leaves*. 

(i)  The ipontmuaui  periodic  movement  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  period  extends  only  over  a  few  minutes,  and  the  oscillation  of  the  organ  takes 
place  by  day  and  night  under  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  as  in  the  small  lateral 
leaflets  of  the  trifoliolate  leaf  of  DeimoJium gyranJ  (the  Indian  'Telegraph-Plant'),  and 
the  labellum  of  the  flowers  of  Megactinium  fatcalum  (an  African  Orchid).  The  lateral 
leaflets  of  Dejrnaditm  gyraru*  are  attached  to  the  common  petiole  by  slender  petiolules 
4  to  s  mm.  in  length,  the  petiolules  being  the  organs  by  the  movements  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  carried  round,  their  apices  describing  nearly  a  circle.  One  revolution  takes, 
when  the  temperature  b  above  a  j°  C,  from  a  to  s  minutes ;  the  motion  is  often  irregular. 


'  This  distinction,  partly  founded  on  facts  that  bave  long  been  known,  is  very  necessary  for 
a  cleat  insight  inio  the  phenomena,  and  was  first  brought  forward  by  me  in  the  treatise  on  the 
varioDS  immobile  conditions  of  the  periodically  motile  and  initable  parts  of  plants  ('  Flora,'  1863). 

*  (H,  Miilier  (Befmchtuog  dcr  Blumen  darch  Insekten,  Leipzig  1873)  has  shown  that  ihe 
initabiiity  of  the  stamens  of  Birbtrii  is  a  contrivance  for  cross-fertilisation  rather  than  for  self- 
fertilisation.] 

'  [See  note  2  on  page  873.] 

<  For  farther  illostrations  see  Meyen,  Neues  System  der  Ptianzen- Physiologic,  1S39,  vol.  III. 
P-  553'  [The  first  accoimt  of  Damodivm  gyraiis,  based  on  Lady  Morison's  observations,  is  by 
Broussonel,  M^.  Acad,  de  Paris,  17S4,  p.  616.} 
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s  interrupted,  and  then  recommencing  suddenly  in  jerks.  The  labelium  of 
Mrgaelinium  falcalum^  narrows  below  into  a  claw  traversed  by  three  slender  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  the  curving  of  this  portion  imparting  to  the  labelium  a  swinging  motion 
up  and  down.  In  a  much  larger  number  of  other  foliage-leaves  endowed  with  periodic 
motion  the  spontaneous  periodicity  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  tbe  contractile  parts 
being  also  very  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  a  cursory  observation  detects  only  the  daily 
period,  or  the  different  positions  by  day  and  night.  If  however  these  plants,  or  even 
cut  branches  placed  in  water,  remain  for  some  days  in  the  dark  or  in  artificial  light 
of  unvarying  intensity,  it  Is  seen  that  the  periodic  movements  do  not  cease,  but  continue 
when  the  temperature  also  is  constant,  i.  c  independently  of  any  Irritation  resulting 
from  change  of  temperature.  Under  these  circumstances  the  leaves  are  in  a  constant 
slow  motion,  indicated  by  the  varying  positions  at  short  intervals  (as  e.g.  in  Mitaaia, 
Acacia  Ivpbontha,  Trifolium  iararnalum  and  praleme,  Pbaiteliu,  various  species  of  Oxaiii, 
as  O.  Acetmella,  &C.').  After  a  certain  time  these  movements  cease.  The  behaviour  of 
the  lateral  leaflets  of  Dnmodium  ^rans  and  of  the  labelium  of  Megacl'aiium  falcatum 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  leaves  which  assume  dlRerent  positions  by  day  and  by  night 
on  the  other  hand,  offer  a  contrast  in  the  following  respect ;  in  the  former  the  internal 
periodic  causes  of  the  movement  are  stronger  than  the  irritation  of  the  light  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  exposed,  while  in  the  latter  these  internal  causes  are  outweighed 
by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  varying  amount  of  Eight  under  ordinary  conditions,  so  tha.t 
only  the  daily  periodicity  induced  by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  apparent.  To  this 
last  category  belong  the  movements  of  the  compound  leaves  of  Leguminosz,  of  many 
species  of  Oxalit,  and  of  ManUia.  In  the  Leguminosx  the  common  petiole  is  often 
attached  to  the  stem  by  a  larger  contractile  organ  or  ' pulv'mui  j '  and  In  all  the  cases 
just  named  the  petiolule  of  each  leaflet  possesses  a  similar  organ.  If,  as  in  the  biplnnate 
leaves  of  Mimosa,  there  are  secondary  common  petioles,  these  are  also  attached  to  the 
primary  petiole  by  contractile  organs.  These  organs  always  consist  of  an  axial  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  turgid  parenchyma.  The  other  parts 
of  the  leaves,  the  petiole  as  well  as  the  lamina,  are  not  spontaneously  contractile,  but 
the  alterations  in  their  position  are  caused  by  the  curvatures  of  the  organs  at  their  base. 
The  movement  is  either  a  curving  upwards  and  downwards,  as  in  Pbcueolui,  Tri/Hiam, 
Oxalii,  and  the  common  petioles  of  Mimoia,  or  is  directed  from  behind  and  below  in  a 
forward  and  upward  direction,  as  in  tbe  leaflets  of  Mimaia. 

(i)  Sensitiveness  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  is  exhibited  with  peculiar 
distinctness  in  the  leaves  of  Leguminosz  and  Oxalldez  and  of  Mariilia,  and'the  conse- 
quent movements  are  effected  by  the  organs  which  also  produce  the  spontaneous  periodic 
movements^  These  organs  occur  also  in  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants,  as  Cannacez 
and  Marattlacez,  but  their  irritability  has  not  as  yet  been  investigated. 

In  the  diurnal  position  produced  by  increasing  intensity  of  tight  the  leaves  generally 
have  their  surfaces  completely  unfolded  and  expanded  flat;  In  the  nocturnal  position 
they  are  on  the  contrary  folded  up  in  different  ways,  being  turned  upwards,  downwards^ 
or  sideways,  Tbe  leaflets  of  Lattu,  Trifolium,  Ficia,  and  Lalbjinu  are,  for  example, 
folded  upwards  at  night,  those  of  Lupinus,  Ruiima,  Gljcjrrhiaa,  Glycine,  Pbaieoliti,  and 
Oxalii  donmwards ;  the  common  petiole  of  Mimosa  turns  downwards  at  night,  that 
of  Pbaiealui  becomes  erect ;  the  leaflets  of  Mimoia  and  lamarindus  laJiea*  turn  laterally 
forwards  and  upwards  in  the  dark,  those  of  Tepbroiia  taribaa  backwards.  When  tbe 
petiole  and  other  parts  of  the  same  leaf  are  contractile,  the  curvatures  of  the  various 
motile  parts  may  differ ;  thus,  for  example,  the  petiole  of  Pbaseohti  turns  upwards  in  the 
evening,  while  the  leaflets  turn  downwards ;  the  petiole  of  Mimosa  on  the  other  hand 

1  C.  Morren,  Ann.  des  sci.  nat.  1843,  and  series,  vol.  XIX.  p.91. 

•  For  further  proof  see  Sachs.  Flora,  iS6j,  p.  468,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  Is  qooted. 

•  [See  Somnus  Planlarum,  P.  Bremer,  Linn.  Amten.  Acad.  iv.  p.  333,] 

•  See  Meyen,  Neues  System  der  Pflanicn-Phyaiologie,  vol.  III.  p,  476, 
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turns  downwards  while  the  leaflets  turn  forwards  and  upwards,  till  they  partiall;r  cover 
one  another  in  an  imbricate  manner.  The  folding-up  of  a  leaf  in  the  diurnal  position 
when  suddentf  placed  in  darkness  is  the  more  energetic  the  longer  the  period  of  illu- 
mination has  been,  and  inverseljr.  If  a  plant  which  has  been  exposed  to  alternations  of 
day  and  ni^ht  be  kept  in  darkness  for  a  considerable  time,  the  daily  periodicity  may 
continue  for  a  time,  according  to  PfefTer,  as  a  persistent  effect,  and  then  the  more  rapid 
spontaneous  movements  make  their  appearance.  In  cases  in  which  they  take  place 
with  considerable  force  {Oxalit,  Trjfolium)  Ibis  persistent  effect  is  not  exhibited.  In 
general  the  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light  is  very  different  in  different  species. 

(])  Many  leaves  endowed  with  periodic  motility  or  sensitiveness  to  light  are  also 
irrilaile  to  contact  and  co/ituiJian',  as  those  of  Oxalii  Acetoiella,  stricia,  corniculala,  purpurea, 
camaia,  and  Dcppei*,  Robinia picud- Acacia^,  various  species  of  Mimosa,  is  jcivilkia, prei- 
Irata,  caita,  viva,  aiferala,  quadrh/alijii,  dorm'irni,  ptmambucina,  fngra,  humilii,  and  pellita, 
jEicbinomttit  itniilrva,  inJica,  and  pumila,  Smitbia  tcnillh/a,  Diimanlbuj  jtolaniftr,  triqur- 
Inti,  and  laeuitrii.  In  the  greater  number  of  these  plants  a  rather  violent  or  often 
repeated  concussion  is  requisite  to  set  the  parts  in  motion,  which  then  always  assume 
the  position  of  sleep;  in  other  words,  mechanical  stimulation  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
diminution  of  light.  The  sensitiveness  is  greater  in  Oxa/ii  (Biopirftum) .  imtitiva  and 
Mimoia  pudica,  where  a  very  slight  concussion  or  simple  contact  on  the  contractile 
organ  suffices  to  cause  immediate  and  considerable  motion,  which  is  due,  when 
the  plant  is  highly  irritable,  to  conduction  of  the  stimulus  to  the  parts  not  touched. 
Although  the  position  assumed  in  consequence  of  contact  or  concussion  resembles  the 
nocturnal  position,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  its  conditions ;  the  former  is  accompanied  by 
flaccidity  of  the  contractile  organ,  the  latter  by  increased  turgidity. 

Among  irritable  stamens  may  be  enumerated  the  various  species  of  Btrberu*  {e.g. 
vulgarii,  emargiaata,  crrtica,  and  criitata),  Itnd  of  the  sub-genus  AfaAonta.  In  contact 
with  the  corolla  when  at  rest,  they  curve  concavely  inwards  when  the  base  of  the  Inner 
side  of  the  filament  is  lightly  touched,  so  that  the  anther  comes  into  contact  with  the 

There  is  a  greater  diversity  in  the  phenomena  produced  by  a  slight  blow  or  friction 
on  any  part  of  the  ^laments  of  various  Cynaracez  (as  Ccatauna,  Onopordan,  Cnicui, 
Carduui,  and  Cynara)  and  Cichoriacea!  (as  Cichorium  and  Hiertuium).  The  filaments 
which  spring  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla  bear  the  five  firmly  attached  (not  coherent) 
anthers,  which  together  form  a  tut>e  through  which  the  style  grows  up  while  the  pollen 
is  escaping.  At  this  time  the  filaments  are  irritable ;  when  at  rest  they  are  curved  con- 
cavely outwards  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  corolla-tube  will  permit ;  on  contact  or 
concussion  they  contract,  become  straight,  and  hence  come  into  close  contact  along 
their  whole  length  with  the  style  which  Ihey  enclose,  lengthening  again  after  some 
minutes  and  resuming  their  curved  form.  Since  each  separate  filament  is  independently 
irritable,  touching  a  single  filament  or  a  blow  00  one  side  only  of  the  capitulum  will  irri- 
tate, according  to  circumstances,  only  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  filaments,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  one  side  the  whole  of  the  reproductive  organs  will  be  t>ent  to  one  side. 
By  the  displacement  connected  with  thb  or  the  pressure  of  the  other  filaments  on  the 
corolla  they  are  also  irritated,  and  thus  arises  an  irregular  oscillating  or  twisting  motion 
of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  flower.  If  the  whole  capitulum  is  shaken,  or  if  the 
hand  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  flower,  or  the  flower  is  blown  into,  a  '  creeping ' 
motion  ensues  of  all  the  flowers  in  the  capitulum.  This  phenomenon  occurs  only  while 
the  style  is  growing  through  the  anther-tube  and  the  pollen  is  being  emptied  Into  the 
tube ;  the  motion  of  the  filaments  effected  by  insects  causes  the  anther-tube  to  be  drawn 

*  [Movements  may  also  be  caused  by  chemical  Gtimnli;  see  Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants,  1S7J.] 
'  From  Linger,  Aaatamie  imd  Physiologic  der  Pflanieo,  1853,  p.  41 7. 

'  Moht,  Flora,  1S33,  vol.  II.  No.  ja,  and  his  Vennischte  Scbriften. 

*  Goeppert.  LinnKo,  i8t8,  vol.  III.  p.  334  M  ttj. 
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downwards  and  a  portion  of  the  pollen  thus  to  escape  above  it,  which  is  then  carried  amy 
bj  inwcts  to  other  flowers  and  capitula  where  the  stigmas  are  already  unfolded'. 

Among  irritable  female  reproductive  organs  are  the  lobes  of  the  stigmas  of  Mimuluj, 
Martynia,  Golil/uijia  aniiopbylla,  Ac,  which  close  when  their  inner  side  is  touched, 
evidently  in  order  lo  retain  the  pollen  brought  to  tliem  by  insects.  More  striking  are 
the  movements  which  follow  a  light  touch  on  the  gynostemiutn  of  StyliSum,  a  genus 
almost  peculiar  to  Australia  {r.g.  S.  adnatum  and  gramimfolium).  The  cylindrical 
gynostemium  which  bears  the  stigma  and  close  beside  it  two  anthers  is,  when  at  rest, 
turned  sharply  downwards ;  irritation  causes  a  sudden  elevation  and  even  reversal  to 
the  other  side  of  the  flower. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  these  and  other  cootmctile  organs  will  be  found  in 
Morren's  treatise  named  below', 

(4)  Mobile  and  immobile  coa^tion  ^  the  melile  parti  ff  plants*.  The  parts  of  plants 
endowed  with  periodic  motion  and  irritability  may  present  alternately  two  different 
conditions  according  to  the  external  influences  to  which  the  plants  are  subjected. 
Their  properties  may  be  suspended  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  and  may  give  place 
to  a  condition  of  immobility  which  ag»n  disappears  if  the  external  influences  are 
favourable,  provided  the  organ  is  not  in  the  meantime  killed.  This  immobile  condition 
difiers  from  that  caused  by  death  in  the  foct  that  it  is  transitory,  and  that  the  internal 
changes  which  cause  it  are  reparable. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  detailed  illustrations  in  my  work  already 
quoted. 

(i)  TraniitBiy  rigidity  from  cold  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  Mtmoia  pudiea  when  the 
influences  are  otherwise  favourable  if  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  remains 
for  some  hours  below  15°  G,;  the  lower  ihe  temperature  falls  below  this  point,  the 
more  quickly  does  the  rigidity  set  in;  the  irritability  to  touch  and  concussion  disappears 
first,  then  that  to  the  action  of  light,  and  finally  also  the  spontaneous  periodic  movement. 
The  lateral  leaflets  of  Deimadiam  gyrans  are,  according  to  Kabsch,  imraoiile  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  below  a  a°  C. 

(a)  Trantitory  rigidity  from  beat  occurs  in  Mimoia  within  an  hour  in  damp  air  at 
40°  C,  within  half  an  hour  in  air  at  45°  C,  in  a  few  minutes  in  air  at  49°  to  50°  C;  the 
sensitiveness  returns  after  exposure  for  some  hours  to  air  at  a  favourable  temperature. 
In  water  the  rigidity  from  cold  of  Mimosa  sets  in  at  a  higher  temperature,  fcc.  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  between  16°  and  17°  C,  and  the  rigidity  from  heat  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  in  air,  vix.  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  36°  and  40°  C  During 
the  rigidity  from  beat,  whether  in  air  or  water,  the  leaflets  are  closed,  as  after  irritation, 
but  the  petiole  is  erect,  while  when  irritated  it  is  directed  downwards. 

'  These  phenomena  were  discovered  as  long  ago  as  ^^<>^  by  Connt  Battista  dal  Covolo,  and 
are  nell  described  by  Kolreuter  in  his  preliminary  Nachrichten  voo  einigen  das  Gesehlecht  der 
PflamcD  betreffenden  Versucheo;  ard  Appendix,  1766,  pp.  1*5,  n6. 

'  C.  Morien,  On  Stylidijim,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  my.  dcs  sd.  de  Bnixelles,  1836;  on  Ool4f<aiia, 
ditto,  1839;  on  Sparmannia  africana,  dilto,  tS^i  ;  on  Mtgactiniam,  ditto,  1861.  Also  on  Oxalis, 
Bull,  de  I'Acad.  roy.  des  ad.  de  Bnixelles,  vol.  II.  No.  7  ;  on  Ortut,  ditto,  vols.  V  and  VI.  [On  the 
irritability  of  the  stamens  of  Aula,  see  Carlet,  Comp.  rend,,  August  15,  1S7J,  and  May  iS,  1874; 
Heckel  in  Comp.  rend.,  July  6,  1S74.  On  Sparmannia,  dtlvi,  and  Helianlirmum,  see  Heckel,  ia 
Comp.  rend.,  March  33  and  April  6  and  20,  1874.] 

*  Sachs,  Die  voriibergeheiide  SCarrezustande  periodisch  beweglicher  und  reizharer  Pflanien- 
Organe,  Flora,  1863,  No.  19  ((  sej.— Duttochet,  Mini,  pour  servir,  vol.  I.  p.  5GJ.— Kabsch,  Bol. 
Zeit.  i86a,  p.  34a  n  siq. 

'  A  plant  oS Miniosa  immersed  in  water  of  from  19  to  ]i'5°C.  remains  sensitive  to  impact 
and  light  for  eighteen  hours  or  more.  Bert's  statement  (Recherches  sar  le  mouvenent  de  la 
sensitive,  Paris  1867.  p.  10)  that  Mimosa  remains  irritable  up  to  56  or  even  60°  C.  is  not  snfh- 
ciently  confirmed,  and  is  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  about  the  superior  limits  of  temperature 
for  vegetation. 
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(})  Traiuilerj  rigidity /rem  Jartneii.  If  plants  whose  leaves  are  periodical!)' motile 
and  irritable  to  light  and  concussion,  as  Mimaia,  Atacia,  Tr'tfolium,  Pba-ieolui,  and  Oxalii, 
are  placed  in  the  dark,  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements  take  place  without  the 
changes  in  position  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  and  therefore  all  the  more  clearly, 
and  the  irritability  to  touch  is  also  not  at  first  injured.  But  this  motile  condition 
disappears  completely  when  the  darkness  lasts  for  one  day  or  more.  If  a  plant  ren- 
dered rigid  by  exposure  to  darkness  is  again  placed  in  the  light,  the  motile  condition  is 
not  restored  for  some  hours  or  even  for  some  days. 

Perfect  darkness  is  however  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  produce  rigidity.  It 
may  be  brought  about  by  placing  a  plant  that  b  very  dependent  on  light,  like  Mimoiu, 
for  some  days  in  a  deficient  light,  as  in  an  ordinary  d welling- rooui,  at  some  distance  from 
the  window. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigidity  caused  by  darkness,  I  have  applied  the  term  Pbototamu  to  the 
normal  motile  condition  resulting  from  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  A  plant  !n  this 
condition,  if  placed  in  the  dark,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  for  some  time  (hours  or  even 
days)  in  a  state  of  phototonus,  which  then  disappears  gradually;  the  plant  is  therefore, 
under  normal  conditions,  in  a  state  of  phototonus  even  during  the  night.  In  the  same 
manner  a  plant  which  has  become  rigid  in  continued  darkness  retains  its  rigidity  for  some 
time  {hours  or  even  days)  after  being  exposed  to  Ught.  The  two  conditions  therefore 
pass  over  into  one  another  only  slowly. 

In  the  case  also  of  rigidity  caused  by  darkness,  the  irritability  of  Mimaia  to  con- 
cussion disappears  first,  and  then  the  spontaneous  periodic  motion.  In  the  same  manner 
a  plant  which  has  thus  become  rigid  reassumes  6rst  of  all  its  periodic  movement,  then  its 
irritability. 

The  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimata  when  in  a  state  of  rigidity 
caused  by  darkness  is  different  from  that  caused  by  darkness  in  phototonic  plants,  and 
also  different  from  that  produced  by  rigidity  due  to  heat.  In  the  first  case  the  leaves 
remain  quite  expanded,  the  pctiolules  directed  downwards,  the  common  petiole  almost 
horizontal. 

Changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  produce  the  same  effect  as  iiritants,  but  only  on 
healthy  phototonic  plants;  leaves  which  have  become  rigid  from  exposure  to  darkness 
show  no  irritability  to  variations  in  its  intensity  until  they  have  again  become  photo- 
tonic from  long-continued  expiosure  to  light.  A  plant  of  Acacia  lophantha,  left  for  five 
days  in  the  dark,  was  found  to  have  lost  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  every  trace 
of  its  spontaneous  movements.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  window,  where  within  two 
hours  it  directed  its  leaflets  strongly  downwards,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  and  other  small 
changes/of  position  took  place  in  the  petiolules.  In  this  condition  the  plant  was  still 
rigid ;  when  it  was  then  placed  about  noon  in  the  dark  with  another  phototonic  plant 
of  the  same  species,  the  position  of  its  leaves  did  not  change,  the  leaflets  remained 
expanded,  while  the  other  plant  within  an  hour  closed  its  leaflets  and  assumed  the  most 
complete  nocturnal  position.  Both  plants  were  then  once  more  placed  in  the  window, 
when  the  first  again  retained  the  position  of  its  leaves  unchanged,  while  the  normal 
phototonic  plant  expanded  its  closed  leaflets  in  an  hour,  the  sky  being  still  cloudy.  By 
the  evening  the  lowest  six  leaves  still  remained  rigid  and  expanded,  but  the  upper  eight 
or  nine  leaves  closed ;  the  next  morning  all  the  leaves  again  expanded  into  their  normal 
diurnal  position'. 

7rffaiium  incamatum  exhibited  similar  phenomena,  with  only  immaterial  differences. 

'  [Bert  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  hot.  de  France,  vol.  XVII,  1871,  p.  107)  found  that  Ihe  irritability  of 
the  leaves  of  Mimosa  was  destroyed  by  pladng  them  under  bell-glasses  of  green  glass  almost  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  placed  in  the  dark ;  the  plants  being  entirely  killed  in  twelve  days  under  blackened, 
in  sixteen  days  under  green  glass ;  plants  placed  in  the  same  manner  beneath  while,  red,  yellow, 
violet,  and  bine  glasses  being  still  perfectly  healthy  and  sensitive,  though  varying  iu  the  rapidity 
of  their  growth .] 
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It  is  worth  noting  tliat  in  the  plants  observed  by  me  the  positions  of  the  leaves  in- 
duced by  the  rigidity  caused  by  darkness  resemble  the  diurnal  more  than  the  nocturnal 
position  of  phototonic  plants.  Rigidity  produced  by  darkness  is  apparently  only  ex- 
hibited by  organs  containing  chlorophyll,  for,  according  to  a  communication  from 
FfeRcr,  the  stamens  of  Cynaracex,  though  developed  in  the  dark,  are  irritable.  This, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  individual  oi^ns  of  a  plant  may  be  made  rigid  by  darkne^', 
shows  that  this  condition  is  not  due  to  an  excessive  accumulation  of  carbonic  atn'd 
in  the  tissues. 

(4)  IranitltiTy  rigidity  from  drmgbt  I  have  observed  only  in  Mimeio  pudiea.  If  the 
earth  in  the  pot  in  which  a  plant  is  growing  is  left  unwatered  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  irritability  of  leaves  perceptibly  diminishes  with  the  increasing  dryness,  and  an  almost 
complete  rigidity  ensues,  causing  the  common  petiole  to  assume  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  leaflets  to  expand.  Leaves  which  have  lost  their  irritability  are  not  withered 
nor  flaccid;  but  the  watering  of  the  soil  causes  a  return  of  the  irritability  within  two  or 
three  hours. 

(5)  Transilaiy  rigidity  reiulting  from  ebemical  influeiKii.  In  this  category  1  include 
especially  the  condition  termed  by  Dutrochet'  Asphyxia,  which  occurs  in  Mtmeja  when 
placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  While  the  air  is  being  pumped  out,  the  leaves 
fold  up,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  concussion ;  but  the  leaflets  then  expand,  the 
petiole  becomes  erect,  and  while  the  leaves  assume  the  same  position  as  after  pro- 
longed withdrawal  of  light,  they  become  rigid  and  possess  neither  periodic  motility 
nor  irritability  to  concussion.  When  brought  into  the  air  the  plant  again  becomes 
motile.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  the  vacuum  is  essentially  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  therefore  causes  rigidity  by  suspending 
the  respiration. 

Kabsch'  confirmed  these  statements,  and  showed  that  the  stamens  of  Brrberii,  Ma- 
bania,  and  Helianthrmum  also  lose  their  irritability  in  vacue,  regaining  it  in  the  air. 

The  cessation  of  the  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  these  plants  which  Kabsch  states  to 
take  place  when  they  are  placed  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be  ascribed  to  3 
simple  suspension  of  respiration,  the  irritability  returning  on  access  of  air.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  irritability  which  takes  place,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  observer,  in  the 
stamens  of  Btrberii  in  pure  carbon  dioxide  or  in  air  containing  more  than  40  p.  c.  of  this 
gas  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  considered  a  positively  injurious  chemical  action  of  the 
nature  of  poisoning.  If  they  remain  from  three  to  four  hours  in  carbon  dioxide,  the 
irritability  returns  only  after  some  hours  on  replacing  them  in  air.  C^irbonic  oxide 
mixed  with  air  in  the  proportion  of  from  10  to  15  p.  c.  destroys  irritability,  while  nitrous 
oxide  produces  no  eifect.  The  stamens,  on  the  other  hand,  bend  towards  the  pistil  in 
nitric  oxide,  and  lose  their  irritability  in  ij  or  a  minutes.  Ammoniacal  gas  appears 
to  cnuse  transitory  rigidity  after  a  few  minutes*. 

Kabsch  states  that  rigidity  ensues  after  from  ij  to  1  bouis  in  pure  oxygen,  the 
stamens  again  recovering  in  the  air. 

The  vapours  of  chloroform  or  of  ether  destroy  the  irritability  (also  for  variations 
of  light?)  of  motile  organs,  without  however  causing  death  unless  the  action  be  too 
prolonged.     If  entire  plants  of  Mimosese  or  branches  which  have  been  cut  off  be 

'  Pfeffer,  Physiol.  Unters..  Leipzig  1873,  p.  66, 

*  Dutrochet.  M^m.  pour  servir.  vol.  I.  p.  56J. 

'  Kabsch.  Hot.  Zeil.  i86a,  p..i4». 

'  [}.  B,  Schnetiler  (Bull,  de  la  Sociift^  viudoise  des  Sciences  niturelles,  1869)  points  onl  that 
Ihe  substances  which  destroy  the  contractility  of  animal  'sarcsde'  also  destroy  the  initability  of  the 
slameos  oi Btrbtrit  and  the  leaves  oi Mimma,  Cnrare  has  no  prejudicial  effect  in  either  case; 
while  nicotine,  alcohol,  and  mineral  acids  destroy  both.  In  the  Comples  rendus  for  April  a3rd, 
1S70,  is  a  tecord  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  chlorufoim  on  the  irritability  of  the 
stamens  of  ^aAoi/n.] 
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introduced  into  an  atmosphere  DeaH)'  saturated  with  these  vapoure,  the  irritabiiity 
will  disappear  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  organs  have  been  previously  stimulated,  tber 
now  expand  (without  being  irritable)  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  more  rigid. 
The  action  of  the  vapour  of  etber  or  of  chloroform  Is  a  purely  local  one:  only  those 
organs  which  are  exposed  to  it  lose  their  irritability'. 

(6)  Frequent  stimulation  at  short  intervals  (vibration)  causes  the  pulvinus  of 
Mimosez  to  become  insensible  to  stimuli,  although  they  enpand  during  the  continuance 
of  the  stimulation  and  take  up  a  position  of  rest  such  as  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  first  shock  alone.  It  is  not  for  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  cessation 
of  tbe  Stocks  that  irritability  returns*. 

(7)  Tranjitary  rigUUly  taturd  by  eltetrical  agtncy'  was  observed  by  Kabsch  In  the 
gynostemium  of  StylUiurn.  A  weak  current  produced  the  same  result  as  concussion; 
a  stronger  current  destroyed  the  irritability,  which  however  returned  after  half  an  hour. 
In  DeimoMunt  gyranj,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaflets  which  had  been  rendered  rigid  by 
cold  (11°  C.)  were  again  made  motile  by  tbe  action  of  induction-currents. 

Sect.  29.— Hdctuuusm  of  Morementa  oattsed  by  Contact  or  Conoiu- 
Edon*.  This  has  been  studied  with  success  by  many  observers  in  the  articulations 
at  the  bases  of  the  petioles  of  Mimosa  pudiea,  in  the  small  motile  organs  of  the 
\caAcls  oi  Oxalis  A  c€losella,  and  in  the  filaments  of  the  CynarcEe,  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  oiher  motile  organs  are  essentially  siaiilar  to  these  types. 

Generally  the  motile  organs  are  nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  but  somewhat 
flattened  horizontally.  A  tough,  but  not  brittle,  flexible  lignified  fibro'vascular  bundle 
lies  in  tbe  axis  of  the  organ,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  succulent 
parenchyma  which  is  invested  by  a  feebly-developed  epidennis.  The  turgid  paren- 
chyma tends  to  stretch  the  axial  bundle  and  the  epidennis,  whereas  these,  more 
especially  the  bundle,  offer  a  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  parenchyma. 

It  is  the  parenchyma  which  is  irritable.  It  may  be  the  parenchyma  of  one  side 
only  of  the  organ  which  is  irritable,  as  in  Mimosa  (the  lower  surface  only  of  the  large 
articulations),  or  of  both  sides  (filaments  of  Cynarese). 

The  conditions  of  the  Irritability  asa  the  following:  1.  that  the  parenchymatous 
cells  tend  to  absorb  water  continually  and  thus  to  stretch  their  cell-walls,  that  is,  to 
be  strongly  turgid ;  and  1.  that  a  slight  concussion  of  the  irritable  cells  causes  an 
escape  through  their  walls  of  a  portion  of  the  water  which  they  contain.  This 
sudden  change  produced  by  a  stimulus  probably  affects,  according  to  Pfeffer's 
reasoning,  the  protoplasm  of  the  parenchymatous  cells:  their  cell-walls  are  not 
irritable  and  contribute  to  the  movement  merely  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity.  When 
the  movement  has  ceased,  the  absorption  of  water  recommences  and  their  turgidity 
and  the  irritable  condition  are  restored. 

The  Movement  itself  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  stretched 
cell-walls  which  comes  into  play  at  the  moment  when  the  turgid  cells  give  off  water. 
The  cell-walls  contract  elastically  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
escapes   from   the  cells.    The  water  passes  into  the  intercellular  Spaces  of  the 

'  Pfeffer.Lc.  pp.  64-66. 
'  Pfeffer,  I.e.  p,  58. 
•  K>bsch,  Boi.  Zeit  1861,  p.  358. 

'  The  very  extensive  literature  on  Ihi)  subject  hu  been  collated  by  FfeOer  m  his  'Pbysio- 
It^ische  Untcriuchungen,' Leipzig  187}. 
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irritable  tissue  and  finds  its  way,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  organ  into  other 
tissues.  As  a  consequence  the  volume  of  the  stimulated  tissue  diminishes.  The 
tissue  of  the  other  side  of  the  organ,  which  has  not  been  stimulated,  is  tur^d  and 
expands  at  the  time  when  the  tense  epidermis  of  the  stimulated  side  b  contracting 
elastically :  the  1a!ter  side  becomes  concave,  the  former  convex,  and  the  stimulated 
organ  curves  so  that  the  parts  which  are  connected  with  it  are  passively  raised  or 
lowered  accordingly  as  the  concavity  of  the  organ,  which  is  always  on  the  stimu- 
lated side,  faces  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  organ  is  not  irritable  immediately  afier  this  has  taken  place,  for  the  con- 
tracted cells  are  not  sufficiently  turgid  to  admit  of  a  further  escape  of  water.  After 
some  time  the  contracted  cells  absorb  water,  their  turgidity  increases,  their  walls 
become  tense,  the  volume  of  the  individual  cells  and  therefore  that  also  of  the  whole 
irritable  tissue  becomes  greater,  the  epidermis  is  stretched,  and  a  curvature  is  effected 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  was  effected  by  stimulation,  the  stimulated 
side  of  the  organ  becomes  convex,  and  then  the  organ  is  again  irritable. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  Chat  (he  volume  and  the  turgidity  (rigidity) 
of  the  whole  organ  diminishes  during  the  movement  produced  by  stimulation,  that 
the  restoration  of  irritability  is  associated  with  increased  turgidity  and  volume,  and 
finally,  that  the  irritability  and  the  amplitude  of  the  movement  must  be  greater, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  more  mrgid  the  organ  is. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  the  irritability  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
movement  is  derived  from  Pfeffer's  acute  observations.  He  completed  the  investiga- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  Lindsay,  BrUcke,  Holmeister,  Sachs,  Cohn,  Unger  and 
others,  by  demonstrating  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  stimulated  cells,  a  fact 
which  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  before. 

(a)  Thf  SeruUhve  Plant^  (Mimosa pudica).  The  leaf  when  fully  developed  is  bipjnnate, 
and  consists  of  a  petiole  from  4  to  6  cm.  long  with  two  pairs  of  petiolules  4  to  5  cm.  in 
length,  and  on  each  of  these  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pairs  of  leaflets  5  to  to  mm.  long 
and  i'5  to  I  mm.  broad.  All  these  parts  are  connected  by  contractile  organs;  every 
leaflet  is  immediately  attached  to  the  rachis  by  sucli  an  organ  from  o'4  to  o'6  mm.  long, 
and  this  again  to  the  primary  petiole  by  another  similar  organ  from  1  to  ]  mm.  long  and 
about  1  mm.  thick.  The  base  of  ttie  petiole  itself  is  transformed  into  a  nearly  cylin- 
drical contractile  organ  4  to  5  mm.  long  and  a  to  3*5  mm,  thick,  which  is  furnished,  like 
those  of  the  petioiules,  with  a  number  of  long  stiff  haire  on  the  under  side ;  the  upper 
side  being  only  slightly  hairy  or  not  at  all. 

Each  of  the  contractile  organs  consists  of  a  comparatively  very  thick  layer  of 
parenchyma  with  a  feebly  developed  epidermis  without  stomata,  and  penetrated  by 
an  axial  flexible  hut  only  very  slightly  extensible  fibro-vascular  bundle,  which  separates 
into  several  bundles  where  it  emerges  into  the  channelled  petiole.  The  parenchyma 
consists  of  roundish  cells  enclosing,  in  the  eight  layers  which  surround  the  axial 
bundle,  large  air-conducting  intercellular  spaces  which  become  much  smaller  in  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  outer  layers  of  cells,  and  are  entirely  wanting  in  those  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis.    These  intercellular  spaces  are  in  communication  with  one 


'  Dutrochel,  Mem.  pour  servir,  voL  I.  p.  545. — Meyen,  Nenes  System  der  PHanz.-Phys.,  vol.  HI. 
p.  i;i6  tl  leq. — Briicke.  in  Miillcr's  Archiv  Tilr  Anal.  xaxA  Phys.,  1848,  p.  434;  ditto,  in  Sltmags- 
berichle  der  kais.  Akid.  der  Wis*.  Wien,  vol.  L,  July  14,  1864.— Hofmeister,  Flora,  185),  No.  jj  n 
scg. — Sachs,  Handb.  dec  Exp.-Phys,  1866,  p.  479  >/ sf;.— F.  Bert,  Rechcrches  eui  Us  mouvemeals 
de  la  sensitive,  faiii  1867. 
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another  from  the  Gbro'vascular  bundle  to  the  middle  laf 
of  the  outer  layen  have  the  appearance  of  isolated 
cut  (therefore  in  the  irritated  state)  seem  to  be  ful 
underside  of  the  'pulvinus'  are  thin-walled,  those  of  tb 
walls  (about  three  times  as  thick)  of  pure  cellulose.  Toj 
of  protoplasm  (including  a  nucleus)  and  small  chloroph 
the  cells  contains  in  its  caTity  a  large  globular  drop,  i 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  tannin  surrounded  by  a  deli< 
however  manifest  sensitiveness  when  the  cell-walls  of  the 
those  of  the  other  side  and  the  globular  drop  has  not  yel 

A  slight  concussion  of  the  whole  plant  causes  thi 
primary  petioles  to  curve  downwards,  those  of  the  pi 
leaflets  forwards  and  upwards.  The  primary  petioles 
obliquely  upwards  then  become  horizontal  or  turn  obliqi 
lules  and  leaflets  close.  This  condition  is  identical  exter; 
of  the  leaves,  but  differs  internally,  inasmuch  as  a  coi 
in  the  latter  case  and  causes  especially  a  stronger  dej: 
The  irritated  contractile  organ  is  also  flaccid,  as  Briicke 
than  before  the  irritation,  the  weight  being  the  same ; 
the  contrary,  the  organ  is  more  rigid  and  less  flexib! 
contractile  organs  of  the  primary  petioles  and  petiolu 
on  the  under  side  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  movem< 
the  lightest  touch  on  the  glabrous  upper  side.  Wher 
the  air  very  damp,  the  irritability  is  much  greater,  a 
movements  in  the  neighbouring  oigans,  often  in  all  the  li 
which  has  been  termed  Conduction  of  Che  irritation, 
anterior  leaflets  is  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  its  i 
if  it  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  it  takes 
the  result  of  irritation,  the  next  lower  pair  of  leaflets 
those  at  a  greater  distance;  after  a  short  time  the  le< 
begin  to  fold  together  from  above  upwards,  and  the  s 
Finally,  often  after  a  considerable  time,  the  primary 
phenomenon  is  then  transferred  to  the  primary  petioli 
also  probably  to  that  of  the  next  one  above ;  their  pe 
similar  positions.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  i 
sometimes  particular  parts  are  passed  hy  which  only  begi 
conduction  of  the  irritation  appears  to  take  place  mon 
than  from  below  upwards,  both  in  the  leaves  and  the 
itself  the  leaflets  and  petiolules  again  expand  after  a  fev 
become  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  again  irritable. 

If  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  is  cut  away  as  I 
bundle  from  the  large  contractile  organ  of  a  primary 
again  becomes  erect,  and  more  so  than  would  otherwise 
treated  retains  a  smaller  degree  of  irritability.  If,  on  tl 
is  removed  from  the  under  side,  the  petiole  turns  sharply 
is  destroyed.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  Is  only  the  u 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  takes  only  a  subordinate  p 
shown  more  clearly  presently. 

If  one  of  the  large  contractile  organs  is  cut  away  cloi 
wards,  and  a  drop  of  water  escapes  from  it.  If  it  is  nc 
central  fibro-vascular  bundle  into  an  upper  and  lower  ha 


'  Similar  globular  drops  are  stated  by  Unger  to  occur  al 
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Strongly  downwards,  while  the  lower  bends  only  siightl;  or  becomes  nearif  straight. 
These  curvatures  are  still  more  clearly  seen  if  the  two  halves  are  again  divided  length- 
wise by  a  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  one ;  the  four  pieces  then  also  manifest  a 
small  lateral  curvature  inwards.  Again,  if  the  upper  and  lower  parenchyma  are  separated 
from  the  central  libro- vascular  bundle  by  two  cuts  lengthwise,  the  former  bends  strongly 
downwards,  the  latter  slightly  upwards;  they  also  increase  so  much  in  length  as  con* 
siderablf  to  exceed  the  central  bundle.  These  and  other  experiments  show  that  a  con- 
siderable tension  of  the  parenchyma  exists  with  reference  to  the  central  bundle  even 
when  the  contractile  organ  has  been  stimulated  and  has  lost  i(s  water,  and  that  in  tbis 
condition  the  tension  is  greater  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  fibro* 
vascular  bundle  than  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  side  and  the  bundle. 

If  one  of  the  contractile  organs  of  the  petiole  which  has  been  treated  in  this  way  is 
placed  in  water,  in  order  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  which  has  taken  place  during  tb« 
operation  and  thus  to  produce  a  condition  similar  to  the  normal  one,  the  downward 
curvature  of  the  uppter  half  becomes  still  stronger,  but  the  under  side  also  curves  strongly 
upwards,  and  its  tissue,  previously  flaccid,  becomes  vefy  tense  and  almost  cartilaginous, 
as  in  the  other  half.  This  shows  that  the  turgidity  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  side 
had  decreased  more  than  that  of  the  upper  side  from  the  loss  of  water  resulting  from  the 
operalion,  and  that  it  increases  also  more  rapidly  when  re-absorbing  water.  In  other 
words,  the  irritable  under  side  both  gives  off  and  r^-absorbs  water  more  readily  than  the 
upper  side.  The  upper  parenchyma  always  has  a  tendency  to  press  the  central  bundle 
downwards;  but  the  lower  parenchyma  tends  to  press  it  upwards  only  when  it  contains 
much  water;  when  therefore  the  organ  contains  but  little  water.  It  must  be  bent  down- 
wards, and  can  only  be  bent  upwards  when  the  quantity  of  water  in  it  is  larger.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  Briicke  first  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the 
organ  becomes  flaccid  on  stimulation ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  angle  which  a  petiole 
makes  with  the  stem  varies  much  more,  when  the  position  of  the  stem  vrith  reference 
to  the  horizon  is  altered,  if  its  contractile  organ  has  been  stimulated  than  if  the  organ 
is  still  irritable  and  at  rest,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  which  had  been  previously 
established  by  Dutrochet  and  by  Meyen,  that  the  leaves  will  move  and  that  their 
contractile  organs  will  become  flaccid  if  an  incision  is  made  so  deeply  into  the  stem 
that  the  wood  Is  penetrated,  provided  that  an  escape  of  water  \s  produced  by  the 
wound.  This  and  other  facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  movement  produced  by 
stimulation  is  associated  with  an  escape  of  water  from  the  irritable  organ.  PfefTer, 
however,  Rrst  brought  forward  a  complete  proof  that  this  was  the  case,  and  obtained 
a  clearer  insight  Into  the  processes  attendant  upon  stimulation. 

He  first  of  all  determined,  by  careful  measurements  of  the  same  organ  in  the  two 
conditions,  that  the  volume  of  the  lower  parenchyma  which  contracts  in  consequence  of 
stimulation  decreases,  while  tliat  of  the  upper  parenchyma  which  lengthens  increases; 
but  the  increase  of  the  upper  half  is  much  less  than  the  decrease  of  the  lower.  It 
follows  that  the  whole  organ  decreases  in  volume  when  irritation  causes  it  to  bend 
downwards.  This  decrease  of  the  lower  parenchyma  is  the  result  of  loss  of  water,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  After  cutting  through  the  contractile  organ  at 
the  base  of  the  petii^e  where  the  central  Rbro- vascular  bundle  is  still  undivided,  the 
organ  is  at  first  not  sensitive  (and  bent  downwards) ;  but  if  the  plant  is  placed  in  air 
saturated  with  moisture,  it  again  becomes  sensitive  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time;  when 
irritated,  water  escapes  each  time  very  rapidly  from  the  incision  In  considerable  quantity 
when  the  tissues  of  the  plant  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  This  water  (PfefTer 
has  shown  that  this  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  experiment)  comes  from  the  paren- 
chyma, and  almost  entirely  from  that  portion  which  surrounds  the  central  bundle  and 
contains  large  intercellular  spaces.  It  is  apparent  sometimes  only  beneath  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  fi  bra -vascular  bundle,  sometimes  also  above  it.  Sometimes  Pfeffer  observed 
also  the  section  of  the  tibro-vascular  bundle  to  exude  moisture.  When  a  powerful 
stimulation  is  applied  to  the  under  side  of  an  organ  from  the  upper  side  of  which  th^ 
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parenchyma  has  been  removed,  water  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  escape  also  from  the 
horizontal  cut  sur&ce  of  the  parenchyma.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  during  the 
movement  produced  by  stimulation  water  escapes  from  the  lower  parenchyma ;  it  gives 
off  a  small  portion  of  it  to  the  upper  parenchyma  (as  is  shown  by  the  measurements 
that  have  been  quoted),  a  larger  portion  flows  off  at  the  sides  through  the  intercellular 
spaces,  and  a  smaller  portion  apparently  enters  the  central  libro- vascular  bundle.  The 
whole  amount  of  water  that  escapes  from  the  lower  parenchyma  Is  so  small  that  it 
is  no  doubt  at  once  absorbed  by  these  parts  at  the  moment  of  irritation. 

Since  water  escapes  from  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  under  side  when  stimulated, 
and  passes  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  air  must  be  at  least  partially  expelled  from 
the  latter;  and  this  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  darker  colour  of  the  irritated  parts 
already  observed  by  Lindsay.  Pfeffer  fixed  a  petiole  in  the  normal  condition  so  that  the 
contractile  organ  could  not  bend  when  irritated;  when  he  touched  a  point  of  the  irrit- 
able side  he  saw  the  darker  colour  spread  instantaneously  from  the  point  of  contact.  No 
other  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  possible  than  that  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
intercellular  spaces  and  replaced  by  water,  which  would  cause  a  smaller  amount  of  light 
to  be  reflected  from  the  interior.  The  expelled  air  will  collect,  in  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  capillarity,  in  the  larger  intercellular  spaces  round  the  central  fibro>vascuIar 
bundle,  from  which  it  will  easily  reach  the  petiole. 

In  the  diurnal  position  of  the  organ  slight  transverse  folds  are  seen  to  run  along 
both  sides  which  after  stimulation  become  more  shallow  on  the  upper  but  deeper  on  the 
under  side,  showing  that  the  consequent  curvature  causes  a  slight  passive  compression  of 
the  under  side.  This  side  first  of  all  contracts  in  consequence  of  its  loss  of  water  and  of 
the  elasticity  of  its  cell-walls,  and  then  becomes  still  further  compressed  by  the  down- 
ward curvature  of  the  upper  side. 

How  it  comes  about  that  a  slight  touch  or  concussion  should  cause  an  escape  of 
water  from  the  strongly  turgid  cells  of  the  lower  side,  followed  by  an  energetic 
reabsorption,  cannot  for  the  present  be  explained'.  Pfeffer's  observations  on  the 
Stamens  of  Cynarese  seem  to  warrant  the  asumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  irritable 
cells  undergoes  a  change,  in  consequence  of  a  touch  or  of  concussion,  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  becomes  more  permeable  to  water,  and  that  the  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  protoplasmic  layer  simply  filters  through  the  cell-wall,  which  then  contracts  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity. 

The  propagation  of  the  stimulus  in  Mimaio,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  above,  has  been  shown  by  Pfeffer  (Jahrfo.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  IX.  p.  308},  in  confirmation 
of  Dutrochet's  results  and  of  my  own,  to  be  effected  by  the  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
Since  each  movement  of  a  leaf  produced  by  stimulation  is  accompanied  by  an  escape 
of  water  from  its  parenchyma,  the  water  of  the  axial  bundle  and  of  the  bundles 
connected  with  it  is  set  in  motion.  If,  when  an  incision  is  made  into  the  wood  of  a 
stem,  a  drop  of  water  exudes,  a  movement  of  the  water  in  the  fibro-vascular  system 
is  set  up,  which  affects  also  that  of  the  axial  bundle  of  the  contractile  organ  and  of 
the  irritable  parenchyma. 

In  the  contractile  organs  of  the  leaflets  of  Oxglh  Aeeloiclla'',  where  the  anatomical  and 
mechanical  contrivances  are  similar  to  those  of  Mimaia,  this  compression  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  under  side  contracts  when  the  organ  is  irritated.  Pfeffer  states 
that  a  decrease  in  volume  also  takes  place,  and  since  a  very  considerable  elongation  of 
the  upper  parenchyma  is  required  for  the  movements,  there  must  lie  a  more  con- 
siderable transference  of  water  from  the  under  side.  The  organs  of  Oxalii  differ 
from  those  of  Mimoia  in  remaining  irritable  when  the  intercellular  spaces  are  injected 
with  water;  but  when  in  this  state  they  become  flaccid  on  irritation;  it  is  probable 

'  [For  «.  discDSsioQ  of  this  subject  see  Vines,  The  lafluence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Uni- 
cellular Urgans,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  WUnburg.  II.  1 ,  1S7S.] 
'  See  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeit.  lSf,^,  pi,  XIII. 
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therefore  that  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  from  the  contractile  organ  into  the  tissue 
of  the  petiole  and  lamina.  The  depression  of  the  leaves  of  0.  Actlaiella  and  ttricUi 
when  sunlight  falls  suddenly  upon  them  is,  like  the  irritable  movements,  attended  with 
flaccidity,  and  according  to  Ffeffer,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

(b)  The  external  features  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability  exhibited  by  the  stamens 
of  Cynaracex'  in  the  normal  condition  have  already  been  described.  For  a  close 
examination  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  remove  single  flowers  from  the  capitulum,  and  to 
cut  away  the  corolla  from  below  as  far  as  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  filamenis,  or  to 
cut  across  the  corolla-tube,  stamens,  and  style  above  the  insertion  of  the  filaments,  and 
to  Rk  the  reproductive  organs  which  are  thus  isolated  by  means  of  a  pin  in  damp  ajr. 
When  the  filaments  have  recovered  from  the  irriiation  caused  by  this  operation,  they  are 
convex  outwards.  The  filaments  are  flat  and  strap-shaped ;  they  consist  of  three  or  four 
layers  of  long  cylindrical  parenchymatous  cells,  separated  by  thin  straight  walls,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  epidermal  cells  of  similar  form,  strongly  cuticularised  and  growing 
out  in  many  places  to  hairs,  each  of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  longitudinal  wall.  Intercellular 
spaces  of  considerable  size  lie  between  the  parenchymatous  cells ;  through  the  middle  of 
the  parenchyma  passes  a  delicate  fibro- vascular  bundle,  which,  like  the  epidermis,  is 
strongly  stretched  by  the  turgid  parenchyma. 

If  the  flower  has  been  dissected  according  to  the  plan  first  described,  and  one  of  the 
flUments,  curved  convexly  outwards  and  fixed  below  to  the  corolla,  above  to  the  anther- 
tube,  is  touched,  it  becomes  straight  and  therefore  shorter  and  in  contact  along  its 
whole  length  with  the  style.  If  all  the  filaments  are  touched,  it  b  seen  that  they  have 
considerably  decreased  in  length  so  as  to  draw  down  the  anther-tube.  After  a  few 
minutes  they  resume  their  original  length  and  curvature,  and  are  then  again  irritable. 
If  the  corolla  has  been  dissected  according  to  the  second  mode,  where  the  filaments  are 
cut  away  $nd  can  move  freely  below,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  every  time  they  are  touched 
a  curvature  immediately  ensues ;  if  the  outer  side  is  touched,  it  becomes  at  first  concave, 
then  convex;  if  the  inner  side  is  touched,  it  becomes  concave,  and  sometimes  after- 
wards convex.  The  contraction  of  the  stimulated  filament  begins  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  after  some  time  reaches  its  maximum,  and  the  organ  then  at  once  begins  again 
to  lengthen,  at  fiist  quickly,  then  more  slowly. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these  movements,  we  are  in  possession  of  Pfefler's 
most  acute  observations  made  for  the  most  part  upon  the  filaments  of  Cytuira  Scolymut 
and  Centaurea  jacra.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  most  important  results. 

The  filaments  are  from  4  to  6  mm.  long  in  these  species;  the  tangential  diameter 
of  those  of  Cynara  is  a'41  mm.,  the  radial  o'a  mm. ;  in  Centaurea  the  measurements  are 
o'i4  and  o'n  mm.  The  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  thin  and  delicate.  The  irritable 
parenchymatous  cells  are  in  Cjnara  two  or  three  times,  in  Centaurea  from  four  to  six 
times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and  their  transverse  walls  are  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis.  All  the  walls  of  the  cells,  even  of  those  forming  the  bundle,  are  thin  \  only  the 
external  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  somewhat  thickened.  The  abundant 
cell-sap  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  is  surrounded  by  a  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm 
of  moderate  thickness,  in  which  lies  a  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  exhibits  rotation.  Some 
tannin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  glucose  is  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 

The  filaments  are  irritable  throughout  their  whole  length,  that  is,  they  will  contract 
at  any  point  if  touched.  FfelFer  succeeded  by  especial  contrivances  to  magnify  the 
contractions  one  or  two  hundred  times.  The  contraction  may  amount  to  from  eight 
to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  filament  when  at  rest.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  thickening  of  the  filament,  which  is,  however,  too  slight  to  suggest  that  the 
contraction  produces  merely  a  change  of  form ;   It  rather  indicates  a  considerable 

'  Cohn,  Conlractile  Gewcbe  im  Pflanienreich,  Breslau  1861 ;  ditto,  Zeitsch rift  fiirwiss.Zoologie, 
vol.  XII.  Heft  3.— Kabsch,  Bot.  Zeit.  1861,  No.  4.— Unger,  Bot,  Zeit.  1861.  No.  15.  and  1863, 
No.  46. — Pfeffer,  Fbysiologische  Uiiletsuchuiigen,  p.  So. 
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decrease  in  bulb.  This  decrease  is  due  to  an  escape  of  water  from  the  cells  into  the 
intercellular  spaces,  from  which  it  Rows,  as  Pfeffer  directly  observed,  when  a  filament 
is  cut  across,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  organs  of  Mimosez.  If  the  intercellular 
spaces  be  injected  with  water,  the  filaments  remain  irritable  and  on  stimulation  the 
escape  of  fluid  from  the  cut  surface  Is  more  evident. 

The  filaments  are  very  extensible  ahd  at  the  same  time  very  perfectly  elastic. 
They  may  be  stretched  to  twice  their  usual  length,  and,  on  being  released,  they  return 
to  their  original  dimensions. 

When  the  filament  is  irritable,  the  axial  bundle  and  the  epidermis  are  stretched  by 
the  turgid  parenchyma,  and  even  after  stimulation  a  tension  of  the  same  kind  but  less 
considerable  still  exists. 

The  possible  assumption  that  the  movement  is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  cell-walls  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulus,  a  contraction  of  all  the  cells  and  an 
escape  of  water  from  them  being  the  result,  is  shown  by  Ffeffer  to  be  incorrect,  for 
the  elasticity  of  the  stimulated  and  of  the  unstimulated  filament  is  the  same. 

The  assumption  that  the  permeability  of  the  cell-walls  is  suddenly  increased  by 
a  stimulus  and  that  thus  the  escape  of  water  is  rendered  possible,  is  also  shown  to  be 
very  improbable.  Pfeffer  points  out  that  the  water  filters  through  under  high  pressure,  and 
proves  that  the  ordinary  permeability  of  organic  membranes  is  quite  sufficiently  great  to 
permit  of  the  passage  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  escapres  from  stimulated  cells. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  assume  a  sudden  change  in  the  properties  of  the  cell-watl 
which  increases  its  permeability. 

Pfeffer  overthrows  Hofmeister's  theory  that  the  escaping  water  comes  not  from  the 
vacuole  of  the  cell  but  fivim  the  cell-wall  itself,  by  the  tact  that  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
parenchymatous  cells  become  thicker  on  contraction,  and  he  might  have  added  that  on 
this  theory  a  contraction  of  empty  cells  but  not  of  full  tense  cells  was  possible. 

After  having  shown — though  without  absolute  proof — how  improbable  it  is  that  the 
cell-wall  undergoes  a  sudden  change  in  consequence  of  stimulation,  PfeCTer  goes  on  to 
point  out  how  probable  it  is  that  some  change  is  produced  in  the  protoplasm  which  lines 
the  cell-wall  as  a  closed  sac.  For  a  complete  discussion  I  refer  the  reader  to  bis 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject;  I  will  only  append  the  following  account  for 
the  sake  of  clearness.  It  is  evident  that  if  permeability  of  the  tense  cell-wall  remain 
unaltered,  the  escape  of  water  from  the  cell  may  depend  upon  the  permeability  of  the 
layer  of  protoplasm  which  lines  the  cell-wall.  If  it  is  not  permeable,  it  becomes  more 
closely  pressed  to  the  cell-wall  by  the  increased  hydrostatic  pressure  effected  by 
endosmosis  ;  if  now  any  force  affects  the  protoplasm  in  such  a  way  that  the  protoplasm 
becomes  permeable  to  water,  an  escape  of  fluid  will  take  place  not  only  through  the 
protoplasmic  layer,  but  also  through  the  cell-wall  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  sufficiently  permeable.  It  has  now  to  be  shown  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  change 
in  the  protoplasm  is  possible,  and  to  be  explained  why  it  is  that  this  suddenly  increased 
permeability  of  the  protoplasm  ceases  after  the  movement,  a  fact  which  is  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  the  irritability.  On  these  points  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
explanations  given  in  PfefTer's  work ;  I  would  only  add  that  such  changes  in  the 
permeability  of  prott^asm  as  are  here  assumed  are  already  known  to  occur.  When  the 
protoplasm  of  a  cell  of  Sjaregyra  contracts  before  conjugation,  it  must  necessarily  become 
more  permeable,  for  most  of  the  water  escapes  from  it ;  this  escape  does  not  take  place 
when  the  cell  is  turgid  and  actively  growing.  If  the  cell-wall  of  the  conjugating  cell 
were  very  tense  and  if  it  were  at  the  same  time  very  elastic,  it  would  contract  simul- 
taneously with  the  protoplasm,  and  would  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  water  through  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cell-wall  of  Spirogyra  is  not  very  tense,  and  it  is  rigid,  so  that 
it  does  not  materially  alter  its  form  when  the  protoplasm  contracts;  the  water  which 
escapes  through  the  protoplasm  therefore  occupies  the  space  between  it  and  the  cell-wall. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  contraction  preparatory  to  the  conjugation  of  the  cell  of 
Spirogyra  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  external  stimulus;  this  is  quite  true,  but 
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it  serves  to  prove  that  an  alteration  of  the  pemieabilitr  of  protoplasm  Is  possible. 
Moreover  it  is  known  that  the  protoplasm  of  many  cells  contracts  when  they  are 
subjected  to  pressure  from  without,  and  this  is  only  possible  if  an  escape  of  water  takes 
place.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  cell-wall  remains  fixed,  it  is  because  it  tvas  but 
slightly  stretched  and  comparatively  inextensible  before.  If  the  wall  of  a  cell  which  has 
been  so  treated  were  to  contract  as  consfderabty  as  the  protoplasm,  we  should  have 
a  result  similar  to  that  which  was  assumed  above  with  reference  to  a  stimulus.  These 
considerations  suggest  that  the  irritability,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  a  property  of  the 
protoplasm  only,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  irritable  organs  that  the 
irritable  protoplasm  should  be  surrounded  by  cell-walls  which  are  tense  in  consequence 
of  the  turgidity  of  the  cells  and  which  can  follow  the  contractions  of  the  protopla^n  in 
virtue  of  their  perfect  elasticity, 

(c)  The  irritable  stamens  of  Berterli'  differ  considerably  in  the  mechanism  of  their 
movemenis  from  those  of  Cynarea^  especially  in  that  they  are  irritable  not  upoD  the  outer 
side  but  upon  the  inner  side  only ;  further,  the  irritable  parenchyma  includes  do  inter- 
cellular spaces,  but  between  the  thin-wallcd  cells  there  is  a  quantity  of  '  intercellular 
substance'  which  is  capable  of  swelling.  If  the  inner  side  of  the  filament  be  touched, 
it  curves  throughout  its  whole  length.  Pf<^ffer  was  able  to  observe  in  this  case  also  that 
when  the  filament  is  cut  across,  stimulation  causes  the  escape  of  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
cut  surface. 

(d)  Too  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  mechanism  of  the  irritable  gynostemium  of 
Stylidium,  of  the  leaves  of  Dionira  muiciptilaf  of  the  glands  upon  the  leaves  of  Dreiera,  of 
the  segments  of  the  stigma  of  Mimutiu,  &c.,  to  admit  of  brief  yet  satisfactory 
treatment'. 

Sect.  30.—  Hechanistn  of  the  Hovementa  produced  by  VarUtLotu  of 
Temperature  and  of  Light'.  IfpUnn  with  motile  leaves,  like  Papilionacese  and 
OxalidcEe,  after  having  remained  in  the  light,  are  suddenly  placed  in  the  dark,  the 
leaves  after  some  time  take  up  their  nocturnal  position,  closing  upwards  or  down- 
wards according  to  the  species  (Sect.  18).  If  light  is  now  let  in  upon  the  plant 
in  the  slate  of  sleep,  the  leaves  again  open  and  assume  their  diurnal  position. 
Placing  them  in  the  shade  has  the  same  effect  as  complete  darkness,  but  not  bo 
strongly. 

These  facts  show  that  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  cause  curvatures 
of  the  motile  parts  of  plants.  If  these  parts  are  also  irritable  to  concussion,  as  in 
Mimosa  and  Oxalis  acctosella,  darkness  causes  a  similar  position  of  the  leaves  to 
concussion.  But  the  internal  conditions  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  very  different 
in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  folding  up  caused  by  darkness  is  associated  with  an  increase 


'  Unger,  Anat.  und  Phy^ol.  der  Pflanze,  1855,  p.^t^.— Kabsfh,  llot.Zeit.,  i86l,p.  16.— Pfefler, 
Physiol.  Unlers.,  p.  157. 

'  See  also  Unger,  Anal.  n.  Phys.,  TS55,  P-  4'9 Suringar  (on  Dmerii),  Vereenignng  voor  de 

Flora  van  Nederland  eng.  den  15  Jul).  1853.— Nilschke  (on  Drojmi),  Bot  Zeit.  i860.— Schneliler  (on 
Btrbrris),  in  Bulletin  de  la  Society  vaudoise  des  Sci.  Nat.  X.  1S69.— Kabsch  (on  Btrbiris,  lUinnilui, 
&.C.),  Bol.  Zeit.  1861.— Kabach  (00  Slylidium),  Bol.  Zeit.  1861.— A.  W.  Bennett,  The  Movements 
of  tb«  Glands  o{  Droura,  Quait.  Joura.  MJcr.  Sci.  1873. 

[See  also  Kurz,  Anatomie  des  Blaltes  der  tHanaa  muicipula ;  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Archiv,  1S7A  : 
also  Munk,  Die  elektrischen  und  Bewegungs-Eischeinutigen  am  Blatle  dev  Diaiuca  Miaeifula,  ibid.; 
further,  Darwin.  Insectivorons  Flanti,  187,^.] 

•  Dulrochet,  Mem.  pour  servir,  vol.  I.  p.  509. — Meyen,  Neues  Sys(.  der  Pflani.-Phys.  vol.  III. 
p.  487. — Sachs,  Bot.  Zeit.  185;,  Nos.  46,  47. — Bert,  Recherches  sur  tcs  mouvements  de  la  seasitive, 
Paris  i867.^Millaidet,  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  la  periodicity  de  la  sensitive,  Marburg  1869. — 
Pfeffer,  Physiol.  Unlets.,  Leipzig  1873. 
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in  the  rigidity  of  the  part,  and  therefore  with  an  increase  in  its  turgidity;  while 
in  that  caused  by  irritation  there  is  a  decrease  in  all  these,  as  Brilcke  was  the  first  to 
show  in  the  case  of  Mimosa.  In  Che  leaves  of  Pkaseolus  which  are  not  irritable 
to  concussion  Pfeffer  also  found  an  increase  of  rigidity  in  the  nocturnal  position. 
Conversely  the  diumal  position  caused  by  the  action  of  light  or  an  increase  in  its 
intensity  is  the  result  of  a  diminution  of  the  rigidity  or  turgidity.  The  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  turgidity  of  motile  organs  by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light 
causes  upward  and  downward  curvatures,  since  the  variation  of  the  turgidity  of  the 
one  side  of  the  organ  is  more  considerable  and  occurs  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  other.  A  rise  of  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  which  affects  the  motile  part 
directly,  is,  according  to  Pfeffer,  associated,  in  Oxalis,  and  in  a  less  degree  in 
Phaseolus,  with  increase  of  rigidity,  and  therefore  also  of  turgidity,  and  causes  a 
movement  towards  the  nocturnal  position,  and  hence  a  stronger  turgidity  of  the 
upper  side.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  and 
a  rise  of  temperature  act  on  a  contractile  organ  at  the  same  time,  its  curvature  is 
a  resultant  of  the  two  changes ;  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates, 
the  leaf  approaches  more  nearly  the  diurnal  or  the  nocturnal  position.  Beyond  this 
we  have  less  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  action  of  variations  of  temperature,  than 
we  have  with  reference  to  light. 

Pfeffer,  who  has  been  especially  engaged  for  a  considerable  tfme  in  the  studf  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  movements  produced  by  stimulation,  has  supplied  me  with  the  follow- 
ing : — '  The  tendency  to  expand  is  increased  by  darkness  equally  in  tK>th  the  antagonistic 
halves,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  organ  generallr :  light  has  the  contrary  effect,  and  the  one 
half  alwafs  reacts  more  powerfully  than  the  other.  The  expansive  force  increases  more 
rapidly  in  the  half  which  is  becoming  convex,  but  it  may  become  more  considerable  in 
the  other  half:  it  is  for  this  reason  that  every  movement  produced  by  removal  into 
darkness  is  followed  after  a  time  by  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  tending  to  the 
resumption  of  the  position  of  equilibrium.  It  is  quite  certain  that  darkness  not  merely 
produces  a  closure  but  that  it  has  a  persistent  effect,  just  as  the  movement  imparted  to 
a  pendulum  persists  for  a  time  whilst  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  rapidly 
diminishing.' 

Bert'  showed  that  if  a  Mimasa  be  continuously  exposed  to  light  for  five  days,  the 
amplitude  of  its  periodic  movements  diminished  considerably,  whereas  the  irritability 
Increased.  PfeRer  also  found  that  continuous  illumination  for  a  period  of  one  or 
more  days  arrested  the  daily  periodic  movements  of  Acacia  lefbantba.  If  a  plant  so 
treated  be  placed  in  the  dark,  closure  takes  place  and  then  opening,  and  in  continuous 
darkness  for  one  or  more  days  opening  and  closing  repeatedly  alternate.  When  the 
plant  had  been  exposed  to  a  strong  light  before  being  placed  in  the  dark,  the  interval 
between  the  movements  of  opening  and  closing  was  about  14  hours.  This  is  also  the 
case  if  the  plant  be  placed  in  the  dark  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  first  closure  takes  place 
during  the  day.  Pfeffer  regards  these  phenomena  (like  those  of  motile  flowers  and 
of  growing  leaves)  to  be  due  to  the  persistent  effect  of  the  previous  alternation  of  day 
and  night;  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements 
of  these  plants,  for  these  latter  continue  when  the  former  have  disappeared,  and  the 
interval  at  which  they  occur  is  shorter. 

Sect.  31. — Meohamam  of  spontaaeous  periodio  Horementfl.     The  ex- 
istence of  spontaneous  periodic  movements  which  are  not  directly  produced  by  the 
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action  of  external  influences  has  been  already  mentioned  in  Sect.  aS,  the  move- 
ment of  the  lateral  leaflets  of  Hedysarum  gyrans  being  cited  as  a  striking  example. 
The  rapid  upward  and  downward  movement  of  these  leaflets  take  place,  if  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  both  in  continuous  illumination  and  in  continoed 
darkness.  The  spontaneous  movements  of  the  leaflets  of  Oxalis  actlostUa  and  of 
Tri/olmm  pralatse  are  also  very  evident ;  the  leaflets  move  in  continued  darkness  and 
at  a  constant  temperature  through  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  90°  in  from  i  to  4  hours. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  these  spontaneous  move- 
ments are  independent  of  the  persistent  eflfect  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  light. 
Pfefl'er  clearly  made  this  out  in  the  case  of  the  large  tenninal  leaflet  of  Htdysarttm 
{Detmodium)  gyrans,  which  makes  upward  and  downward  movements  of  small 
amplitude  in  short  periods  of  time.  Whilst  the  daily  periodicity  (Sect.  30)  is 
manifested  only  for  a  short  time  in  prolonged  darkness,  the  spontaneous  movements 
continue.  In  Trtfolium  and  Oxalis  the  persistence  of  the  daily  periodicity  is  veiy 
slight,  whereas  the  spontaneous  movements  are  very  evident  in  prolonged  darkness. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  after  what  has  been  already  said  with  reference 
to  the  various  movements  of  growing  and  of  mature  organs,  that  the  spontaneous 
periodic  movements  are  effected  by  variations  of  turgidity,  that  is  by  the  absorption 
and  the  escape  of  water.  Since  they  are  not  accompanied,  as  Pfeffer  has  observed, 
by  any  alteration  of  the  rigidity  of  the  organ,  it  is  probable  that  one  half  of  the 
tissue  gains  in  expansive  force  what  the  other  loses  and  at  the  same  moment ;  this 
almost  amounts  to  saying  that  first  one  and  then  the  other  half  of  the  tissue  absorbs 
water  from  the  other  half. 

Batalin  (Flora,  187})  asserts  that  each  periodic  mavement  in  Mmeta  and  Pbtueclui 
is  accompanied  hj  a  slight  increase  in  length.  Simple  calculation  suffices,  however,  to 
show  that  the  periodic  movements  of  these  organs  cannot  be  due  to  periodic  growth  of 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces. 

The  question  why  it  is  that  the  two  sides  of  the  organ  are  alternately  more  or  less 
strongly  turgid  cannot  be  answered  at  present  any  more  than  the  question  why  it  is  that 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  grows  more  rapidly  !a  growing  leaves,  stems,  tendrils, 
Ac.  which  exhibit  nutation. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   PHENOMENA  OF  SEXUAL  REPRODUCTION. 

Sect.  32'.  Sexuality  consists  essentially  in  the  formation,  in  the  course  of 
development  of  the  plant,  of  reproductive  cells  of  two  different  kinds,  which  have  no 
independent  power  of  further  development,  but  which,  by  their  coalescence,  give 
rise  to  a  product  which  possesses  that  power. 

D  this  lection  sit  based  ore  fully  detailed 
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It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  ca 
simple  structure,  like  the  Desmidieje,  Mesocarpcse,  and 
cells  which  coalesce  are  alike  in  their  mode  of  productio: 
when  coalescing ;  and  even  in  these  cases  they  probably 
difficult  to  eaplain  on  any  other  hypothesis  the  necessity 
duct  capable  or  development  (the  Zygospore).  In  some 
gyrOf  this  internal  differentiation  is  exhibited  at  least  to  i 
of  one  of  the  conjugating  cells  pass  over  into  the  other,  tl 
Stationary.  But  usually,  as  in  most  Algse  ( VaucheHa,  (Ei 
&c.),  and  in  all  CharaceK,  Muscinese,  and  Vascular  C 
of  differences  are  manifested  between  the  sesual  cells 
mode  of  production,  and  the  share  they  take  in  the  ft 
the  union.  This  differentiation  presents,  especially  in  : 
series  of  gradations  between  the  conjugation  of  simila 
of  oospheres  by  antherozoids,  any  boundary  line  bet 
being  unnatural  and  artificial.  The  difference  also  bet\ 
veloped  only  gradually  and  step  by  step,  like  the  fextemal 
of  plants;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  it  probable  that 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  the  Nostocacee,  no  process  : 
that  at  all  events  there  are  plants  of  extremely  simple  : 
process  occurs. 

Wherever  there  is  an  evident  external  difference  be 
one  behaves  actively  in  the  union,  and  loses  in  the  proc 
the  other  behaves  passively,  absorbing  into  itself  the  subt 
furnishing  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  first  maleri 
immediate  product  of  the  union.  The  former  is  termed 
the  latter  ihe/ejnaU  cell  or  oosphere. 

These  most  essential  features  of  the  sexual  process 
the  fertilisation  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  Floridese,  althou 
of  the  female  organ,  the  carpogonium,  on  the  one  ha 
(in  certain  Ascomycetes  at  least)  on  the  other  hand,  : 
those  which  occur  in  any  other  class  of  plants. 

The  usual  condition  of  the  female  cell  during  the  s» 
Ascomycetes  and  Floride^)  is  that  of  a  naked  primori 
either  by  simple  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell 
cell-wall  (as  in  the  oogonium  of  Vatuhtria,  (Edogmium 
archegonium  of  Muscine^e,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and 
division  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  mother-cell  combined  wi 
off  of  the  daughter-cells  (as  in  Saprolegnia  and  Fucace 
(as  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms).  In  all  these  cas 
or  ellipsoidal,  except  that  in  the  Angiosperms  it  is  some 
its  form  is  the  simplest  that  the  vegetable  cell  can  assun 
connected  with  any  internal  differentiation  ;  at  least  whei 
is  exhibited  (as  in  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  and  the 
gonium  and  other  Algae),  the  phenomenon  is  a  secon 
fertilisation.     The  oosphere  is  never  actively  motile,  ew 
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after  it  is  extraded  it  is  set  in  rotation  by  the  attached  antherozoids ;  it  usuaUy 
remains  enclosed  in  the  mother-cell  that  produces  it  (the  oogonium  of  Algw  and 
Fungi,  the  archegonium  of  Muscinese,  VaKular  Cryptogams,  and  Gymnospenns, 
and  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms),  where  it  awaits  fertilisation.  While  the  male 
cell  loses  during  the  union  its  character  as  an  individual  cell,  the  oosphere  is 
rendered  capable  of  a  more  complete  individual  existence,  which  is  first  indicated 
by  the  invariable  formation  of  a  wall  of  cellulose,  even  when  the  oosphere  results 
simply  from  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  an  oogonium  and  still  remains 
enclosed  in  its  cell-wall,  as  in  (EJagonium  and  Vaucifria.  In  this  reS[>ect  the 
zygospore  of  Conjugate  and  Mucorini  behaves  also  like  a  fertilised  oosphere 
or  oospore. 

The  male  cell  is  more  variable  in  its  form  and  in  its  behaviour  in  the  process 
of  fertilisation.  It  always  moves  to  the  oosphere  which  remains  at  rest ;  in  tbe 
Floride»  it  is  carried  passively  by  the  water ;  in  the  Fucaces,  in  Vaucheria,  <Etl^o- 
mum,  and  other  Alg%,  in  all  Characese,  Muscinese,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it 
swims  actively.  In  other  cases  the  male  organ  becomes  attached  in  its  growth  to 
the  female  organ,  as  in  the  antheridial  branches  (poUinodia)  of  some  Saprolegnies 
and  of  some  Ascomycetes,  and  the  pollen-tube  of  Phanerogams.  The  great  variety  of 
form  of  the  male  cell  becomes  especially  conspicuous  if  we  compare  the  roundish 
swarm-spore-like  antherozoids  of  (Edogonium  and  Cokochate  with  the  fiKforra  anthM- 
ozoids  of  Characes,  Muscinese,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  with  the  rounded 
non-motile  antherozoids  of  the  Floridese  which  (like  the  spermatia  of  Lichens)  p)Ossess 
a  cell-wall.  The  form  is  in  each  case  evidently  adapted  to  produce  the  right 
kind  of  motion  in  order  to  convey  the  fertilising  substance  to  the  female  organ  in 
a  manner  in  harmony  with  its  structure ;  while  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  latter  the 
quality  of  the  substance  only  is  concerned. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  be  assiuned  that 
fertilisation  essentially  consists  in  a  union  of  protoplasm  and  nuclear  substance 
derived  from  tbe  male  organ  with  protoplasm  and  nuclear  substance  of  the  female 
organ.  In  conjugation  this  union  is  brought  about  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
conjugating  cells.  In  the  fertilisation  of  (Edogonium  and  Vauehtria,  the  entrance 
of  the  antherozoid  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere  and  its  absorption  in  it 
hu  been  observed  by  Pringsheim.  The  antherozoids  of  Muscinese  and  Fems 
were  observed  by  Hofmeister,  and  those  of  Marsilia  by  Hanstein,  to  enter  the 
archegonium,  those  of  Fems  by  Strasburger  to  penetrate  to  the  oosphere  itself. 
It  must  therefore  be  inferred  from  analogy  that  in  Phanerogams  a  union*  takes 
place  of  some  substance  contained  in  the  pollen-tube  with  the  oosphere;  and  in 
certain  Ascomycetes  of  the  contents  of  the  pollinodium  with  those  of  the  asco- 
gonium.  It  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  how  in  these  cases  the 
mere  contact  of  the  often  thick-walled  i>ollen-tube  with  the  embryo-sac,  or  of 
the  pollinodium  with  the  ascogonium,  can  effect  fertilisation,  while  in  the  former 
cases  such  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  male  and  female  cells  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 
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The  product  resulting  from  the  sexual  process  is  usually  a  new  individual  which 
has  no  longer  any  organic  connexion  with  the  mother-plant  and  is  not  united  with 
it  in  growth.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Muscines,  where  the  sporogoninm,  and  in 
Phanerogams,  where  the  embryo,  is  nourished  by  the  mother -pknt,  but  there  is  no 
actual  continuity  of  tissue  between  it  and  the  latter.  The  case  is  quite  difiTerent  in 
the  Ascomycetes  (e.  g.  Lichens,  EuTolium,  and  ErysipM)  and  Florides,  in  which  the 
female  organ  itself  or  certain  cells  connected  with  it  are  stimulated  by  fertilisation 
to  produce  new  shoots  from  which  results  a  fructification  containing  spores ;  and  it  is 
only  after  the  completion  of  this  complicated  vegetative  process  brought  about  by  the 
sexual  union  that  the  spores  are  set  free,  and  produce  new  individuals  independent 
of  the  mother-plant. 

The  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant  do  not  differ  merely  externally ;  the 
inability  of  either  to  originate  by  itself  a  new  course  of  development,  while  the  two 
together  produce  an  organism  capable  of  germinating,  shows  that  the  properties  of 
the  two  are  complementary  to  one  another.  The  sexual  differentiation,  or  difference 
between  the  male  and  female  cells,  which  is  neutralised  by  the  act  of  fertilisation, 
has  been  preparing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  the  product  which  is  the  result  of 
fertilisation  owes  its  formation  to  the  neutralising  of  the  sexual  difference.  In  the 
Conjugate  and  other  families  where  the  sexual  difference  is  extremely  smalt  or  even 
imperceptible,  the  preceding  processes  of  development  are  also  alike;  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  cells  even  to  the  earliest  stage  of  development 
do  not  differ  externally.  But  where  the  sexual  difference  is  greater,  it  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  preceding  processes  of  development.  Thus  the  mother-cell  of  the 
antherozoids  of  (Edogtmium  differs  in  form  from  that  of  the  oosphere-j  and  this  is 
especially  seen  in  the  development  of  the  (EdogonicEe  with  '  dwarf  males.'  In 
Vaufheria  the  branches  which  subsequently  become  aniheridia  differ  at  an  early 
Stage  from  those  which  form  the  oogonia.  The  sexual  differentiation  of  the  Cha- 
racese  is  inaugurated  long  beforehand  In  the  great  difference  in  the  development  of 
the  antheridia  and  carpogonia,  the  position  of  the  two  organs  on  the  leaf  i>eing  also 
different.  In  the  Musdneas  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  again  preparation  is  made 
for  the  production  of  the  antherozoids  and  oospheres  in  different  ways  by  the 
formation  of  antheridia  and  archegonia.  But  this  preparation  is  not  confined  to 
the  difference  between  the  organs  which  immediately  produce  the  reproductive 
cells;  in  many  classes  of  plants  it  even  goes  back  so  far  that  the  entire  plant 
developes  as  a  male  or  as  a  female  plant,  producing  only  male  or  only  female 
reproductive  organs.  This  occurs  in  some  Algse,  Characeae,  Moscines,  and  in 
the  prothallia  of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

The  fact  is  very  remarkable  that  this  preparation  may  be  carried  back  .in  the 
development  of  the  individual  even  beyond  the  limit  marked  by  the  alternation  of 
generations.  In  the  Algse,  CharaceK,  MuscincK,  Ferns,  and  EquiseCaceie,  the  nature 
of  the  alternation  of  generations  is  such  that  the  sexual  differentiation  is  developed 
in  one  of  the  generations,  while  it  is  neutralised  in  the  succeeding  generation.  In 
these  cases  therefore  we  have  a  sexual  and  an  asexual  generation  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  same  individual ;  the  asexual  generation  is  the  product 
-  of  the  neutralising  of  the  sexual  differentiation  of  the  sexual  generatioiu  The  two 
generations,  especially  in  Muscinese  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  differ  essentially  from 
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a  morphological  point  of  view ;  they  follow  altogether  different  laws  of  development ; 
one  of  their  limits  always  occurs  in  the  fertilised  oosphere.  The  prothallium  de- 
veloped from  the  asexual  spore  of  Fems  and  Equisetacese  is,  for  example,  morpho- 
logically a  thallus  without  leaves  or  roots,  while  its  physiological  significance  is 
determined  by  the  production  of  antheridia  and  archcgonia.  From  the  fertilised 
oosphere  on  the  other  hand  is  produced  the  Fem  or  Horsetail,  characterised 
morphologically  by  the  differentiation  of  stem,  root,  and  leaf;  but  sexually  this 
differentiated  plant  is  neuter,  producing  neither  male  nor  female  cells,  but  only 
asexual  spores.  If  the  process  of  development  of  Rhizocarpe»  and  Sclaginellese  is 
compared  with  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  classes  the  two  genera- 
tions, the  prothallium  and  the  spore-forming  leafy  plant,  stand  essentially  in  the  same 
relation  lo  one  another  as  in  Ferns  and  Eqnisetace^e,  only  that  the  sexual  differentia- 
tion goes  back  to  the  spore  itself;  the  spores  are  of  two  kinds,  large  female  spores 
which  produce  the  small  female  prothallium,  and  small  male  spores  which  produce 
a  still  smaller  prothallium  and  antherozoids.  The  preparation  for  this  sexual  difFerence 
is  manifested  even  in  the  asexual  generation,  by  the  sporangia  producing  only  female 
or  only  male  spores  according  to  their  position.  In  Sahinia  the  preparadon  goes 
back  still  further,  each  entire  capsule  producing  only  female  or  only  male  sporangia. 
It  has  already  Iseen  pointed  out  how  in  Phanerogams  the  embryo-sac  corresponds  to 
the  large,  the  pollen-grain  to  the  small  spore  of  heterosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
and  the  endosperm  to  the  prothallium.  The  endosperm  of  Phanerogams  no  longer 
appears  as  an  independent  structure,  but  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  preceding 
generation ;  in  Angiospenns  it  is  often  from  the  first  rudimentary  and  sometimes 
entirely  absent,  and  the  female  sexual  cell,  the  oosphere,  is  then  the  immediate  pro- 
duct of  the  embryo-sac  which  corresponds  to  the  large  spore.  The  true  sexual 
generation  therefore  becomes  less  and  less  important ;  as  such  it  becomes  devoid  of 
significance,  while  the  sexual  differentiation  is  carried  back  to  the  spore-forming 
generation,  in  which  it  determines  the  formation  of  the  (wo  kinds  of  reproductive 
organs,  i.  e.  the  pollen-sacs  and  ovules ;  the  flower  may  be  exclusively  male  or 
female  (moncecious  diclinous),  and,  where  the  plant  is  dioecious,  the  sexual  differ- 
entiation affects  the  entire  individual,  which  is  either  male  or  female.  In  all  Crypto- 
gams, on  the  other  hand,  dioecism  is  only  displayed  in  one  (the  sexual)  generation 
in  the  course  of  development  of  the  individual. 

The  process  of  development  brought  about  by  fertilisation  or  the  union  of  the 
reproductive  cells  is  usually  not  confined  to  the  resulting  embryo,  but  shows  itself 
also  in  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  mother-plant  itself.  In  CoUxhate  the  oospore 
becomes  invested  with  a  cortical  layer;  in  Characese  the  enveloping  tubes  of  the 
carpogonium  grow  after  fertilisation,  their  coils  increase  in  number,  and  their  mem- 
branes become  lignified  on  the  inside ;  in  the  Hepaticse  a  variety  of  envelopes  arise 
from  the  mother-plant ;  in  the  Mosses  the  vaginule  and  in  all  Muscines  the  calyptra 
becomes  developed ;  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  which  surrounds  the  grovring 
embryo  of  Ferns  grows  at  first  rapidly  along  with  it ;  in  Phanerogams  the  entire 
development  of  the  seed  and  fruit  depends  on  the  changes  caused  in  the  mother- 
plant  by  the  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere.  The  two  most  remarkable  cases  occur  in 
Florideae  and  Ascomycetes  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Orchidese  on  the  other  hand. 
In  the  former  fertilisation  does  not  in  general  directly  cause  the  formation  of  an 
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embryo,  but  brings  about  processes  of  growth  in  the  mother-plant,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cjstocarp  is  produced  in  Florideae  and  the  spore-fruit  in  Ascoroycetes.  In 
the  Orchidese  the  action  of  the  poilen-tube  is  visible  on  the  mother-plant  even  before 
fertilisation;  Hildebrand  has  shown  (Bot.  Zeit.  1863,  p.  341)  that  in  all  Orchids 
which  he  examined  the  ovules  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  fertilised  at  the  time  of 
pollination;  and  in  some  {as  Dmdroiium  noitU)  they  have  not  even  begun  to  be 
formed ;  it  is  only  during  the  growth  of  the  pollen-tubes  through  the  tissue  of  the 
stigma  and  style  that  the  ovules  become  so  far  developed  that  fertilisation  can  at 
length  be  effected.  In  the  Orchidex  the  formation  of  the  female  cell  is  therefore  a 
result  of  pollination ;  it  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  male  pollen-  tube  on  the 
tissue  of  the  mother-plant'. 

When  the  embryo  is  being  developed  within  the  mother-plant,  as  in  the  Muscines 
and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it  obtains  its  food-material  from  the  plant;  and  this  is 
connected  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  with  complete  exhaustion  and  the  dying  off 
of  the  prothallium.  In  Ftianerogams  not  only  does  the  embryo  usually  acquire  a 
considerable  development,  even  within  the  fruit,  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  assimilation  is  also  withdrawn  from  the  plant  by  the  accumulation  of 
reserve-material  in  the  seed  and  by  the  development  of  the  fruit;  in  many  cases 
the  plant  itself  is  also  completely  eshausted,  all  its  disposable  formative  sub- 
stances are  given  up  to  the  seed  and  the  fruit,  and  it  dies  off  (monocarpous 
plants).  It  is  clear  that  all  these  changes  and  the  various  movements  of  materials 
in  the  mother-plant  connected  with  them  are  results  of  fertilisation,  results  of 
immense  importance  caused  by  the  union  of  microscopic  cells,  imponderable  by 
the  best  balance. 

(a)  A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  occurring  among  the  Tballophytes 
would  probably  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  the 
Dntlopment  ^  Sexuality  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  space  at  our  disposal  will 
only  suffice  for  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  labours  of  Pringsheim*,  which  open  up  the  way  for  a  complete  theory  of 
sexuality  in  the  future,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conjugation  of  the  motile  cells  of 
Paudorina,  Uloihrix,  &c.  is  one  of  the  primitive  phases  of  a  sexual  act.  If  this  be  so, 
then  it  follows  that  a  sexual  coalescence  of  cells  first  made  Its  appearance  when  the 
Thallophytes  had  already  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  morphological  and  of  phy- 
siological development.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  sexuality  is  apparently  absent  in  the  Hydrodictyese*  and  in  the  immediate  allies 
of  VIotbrix,  and  that  comparatively  highly-developed  forms,  such  as  the  RJvulariez, 
exist  among  the  Protophyta  in  which  no  trace  of  sexuality  can  be  discovered. 

If  it  be  also  remembered  that  the  simplest  forms  of  sexuality,  conjugation  and  the 
formation  of  zygospores,  occur  in  very  different  groups  of  the  Thallophytes,  and  that 
the  mode  of  conjugation  varies  with  the  form  and  habit  of  the  plants  and  that  it  may 
be  very  different  in  different  groups,  the  thought  is  at  once  suggested  that  the  sexual 
coalescence  of  cells  may  have  commenced  at  different  tiroes  and  quite  independently  in 


'  [For  a  summBry  of  the  instancea  b  which  pollen  appeals  to  have  influenced  Ihe  Tniit  of  ihe 
mother-plant,  see  C.J.  Muiniowicz,Joiim,  Roy,  Hort.Soc.,  new  series,  vol.  III.  p.  t6i ;  andDorw-in, 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  vol.  I.  p,  397.] 

'  Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  in  Berlin,  1869. 

'  [Conjugation  has  since  been  observed  in  Nydtodiciyen  (see  page  tf-'y] 
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diRerent  groups  of  Thallophytes,  The  varietj'  of  the  modes  in  which  the  auxospores  are 
formed  among  the  Diatomeae  indicates  that  conjugation  has  become  developed  here  from 
the  first  quite  Independent!]'  of  the  connection  of  this  group  with  the  Conjugatsc ;  and 
in  the  latter  group  so  many  modes  of  the  formation  of  zygospores  occur  that  possibly 
the  development  of  sexuality  began  in  several  Jitferent  species  included  within  it.  The 
mode  in  which  conjugation  takes  place  among  the  Zygomycetes  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  sexual  act  originated  independently,  and  It  is  still  difficult  to  trace  a  historical 
connection  between  the  fertilisation  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  of  the  Florides  apd  that. 
of  any  other  group  of  Thallophytes.  It  is  more  feasible,  as  Pringsheim  has  already 
suggested,  to  regard  the  fertilisation  of  the  CEdogoniez  and  of  the  Vaucheriaceae  as 
being  a  further  development  of  the  conjugation  of  two  motile  cells.  If,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  a  sexual  act  originated  at  ditTerent  times  in  dilTerent  Thallophytes,  a 
series  of  further  developments  should  be  found  to  correspond  to  each  distinct  origin, 
but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  which  of  these  origins  the  fonnation  of  the 
archegonia  of  Mosses  and  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  that  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
Phanerogams  has  been  evolved. 

The  question  arises  with  reference  to  the  simplest  phases  of  sexuality,  as  to  whether 
conjugation  was  effected  primarily  in  consequence  of  a  sexual  diflerentiatlon  of  the  cells, 
or  whether  conjugation  preceded  any  sexual  ditferentiation  and  that  this  only  made  its 
appearance  as  a  secondary  phenomenon  when  plant-forms  had  become  more  highly  deve- 
loped'. The  former  of  these  two  alternatives  is  supported  by  those  phenomena  which 
indicate  a  mutual  action  at  a  distance  of  the  conjugating  cells  and  which  have  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  observers  as  a  sort  of  mutual  search.  The  latter  is  borne  out  by  the 
consideration  that  the  conjugating  processes  are  developed  from  those  points  only  of  the 
mycelium,  in  Zygomycetes  and  in  many  Ascomycetes,  at  which  they  are  in  contact.  It 
is  known  that  similar,  but  quite  infertile,  connections  occur  between  mycelial  filaments, 
and  there  arc  good  grounds  for  believing  (Sect.  i6)  that  these  phenomena  of  growth  are 
induced  by  pressure;  and  therefore  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  growth  i^  the 
conjugating  filaments  and  the  formation  of  zygospores  is  a  further  development  of  the 
sterile  coalescence  of  mycelial  filaments  (in  the  form  of  the  letter  H)  which  is  simply  the 
result  of  pressure.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  sexual  coalescence  of  cells  originated  at 
different  times  and  in  different  plant-forms,  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  in  one  case 
a  sexual  differentiation  first  took  place  which  rendered  a  coalescence  necessary,  while  iu 
other  cases  the  processes  of  growth  initiated  by  pressure  resulted  in  the  developing  of 
conjugating  organs  which  were  sexually  differentiated. 

(b)  Parlbenogeneih'  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  fact  that  plants  which  possess 
normal  male  organs  of  fertilisation  and  in  which  embryos  are  developed  by  the  fer- 
tilisation of  the  oospheres  may  occasionally  develope  embryos  from  female  cells  which 
have  not  been  fertilised,  but  which  are  nevertheless  capable  of  complete  development 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  especially 
among  Insects,  has  been  satisfactorily  observed  in  only  a  few  cases  among  plants.  The 
doubts  as  to  the  parthenogenesis  of  the  Cmlebagyne  Uicifolia  which  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
still  exists.  It  appears,  however,  that  Cbara  er'mila  is  represented  in  certain  places 
by  the  female  form  only,  and  that  nevertheless  it  bears  an  enormous  number  of  spores 
which  are  capable  of  germination.  The  most  satisfactory  cases  of  parthenogenesis 
are  those  of  Saprdegnia  ftrax  and  Jchlya  pdjandra '.  Pringsheim  has  shown  that 
their  oospheres  are  usually  fertilised,  but  that  frequently  they  germinate  and  develope 

'  [From  the  fact  that,  as  in  Ulo/krtM  for  instance,  the  microzoogonidia  come  to  rest  and 
Eeiminsle  as  well  wiihont  as  with  previous  conjugation,  it  appears  probable  that  the  latter  is  the 

'  Bnun,  Die  Parthenogenesis  bei  Pflanzcn,  in  den  Abhandl.  det  Berl.  Akad.  i6g6. — Piingsheim, 
Jahrb.  f.  Wiss.  Bot.  IX.     [See  page  593.] 

'  [Ftom  de  liary's  researches  it  appears  that  parthenogeneus  is  the  rule  in  the  Saprolegnixe.] 
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new  plants  without  fertilisation  and  without  any  difFerence  in  the  mode  of  their  germinatioii 
from  that  of  true  oospores,  with  this  single  exception,  that  the  quiescent  period  of  the 
parthenogenetic  celts  Is  shorter. 

Fringsbeim's  account  of  the  development  of  the  partbenogenetic  forme  of  these 
plants  which  b  appended  here  is  of  great  interest : — '  The  successive  generations  both 
of  Saprcl^ma  ferax  and  of  Acblya  polyandra  produced  by  cultivation  become  smaller, 
and  Uie  number  of  male  filaments  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation  until  they 
finally  cease  to  be  formed,  and  thus  the  monoecious  forms  become  replaced  by  purely 
female  ones.'  These  observations  show  that  as  the  result  of  continued  cultivation  combined 
with  the  action  of  certain  unfavourable  conditions  which  accompany  every  attempt  at 
cultivation,  the  formation  of  male  sexual  organs  at  length  ceases.  Possibly  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  similar  adverse  conditions  upon  its  internal  constitution 
that  Cbara  cr'mUa  ceases  to  form  antheridia  after  having  grown  for  a  considerable  time 
in  certain  waters.  Possibly  also  these  Internal  disturbances  may  affect  the  nature  of  the 
female  cells,  though  they  are  developed  in  the  usual  e^itemal  form,  so  that  they  are  not 
sexually  differentiated  or  only  imperfectly  so.  In  this  case  the  effect  would  be  one  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  existing  sexual  difierentiation,  or  in  other  words,  a  case  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  and  this  is  quite  as  conceivable  as  the  first  origin  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  sexuality.  In  future  investigations  of  the  subject  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  question  whether  the  oospheres  developed  upon  plants  of  Saprolegrua 
/erax  and  of  Acblya  poljaridra  which  bear  antheridia  also  are  capable  of  partbenogenetic 
development,  or  whether  this  property  belongs  only  to  oospheres  developed  by  plants 
destitute  of  antheridia'.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  answer  this  question  by  experi- 
ment, it  must  be  done  before  it  can  be  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  development 
of  the  male  organs  deprives  the  oospheres  of  their  power  of  independent  development,  so 
that  in  proportion  as  the  development  of  the  male  element  diminishes  the  partbeno- 
genetic property  increases.  Since  we  may  assume  that  the  essential  object  of  fertilisation 
is  to  give  to  the  oosphere  something  which  it  lacks  but  which  is  necessary  for  its  further 
development,  a  partbenogenetic  oosphere  must  possess,  independently  of  fertilisation,  that 
which  it  requires  for  its  ftirther  development,  that  is,  it  is  not  sexually  differentiated,  and 
this  probably  because  the  differentiation  of  the  male  element  has  been  suppressed. 

(c)  Tbt  Bffecli  a^  Sexual  CoaUieenet.  Since  nearly  all  plants,  and  more  especially 
the  majority  of  Thatlophytes,  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  asexually,  and  since 
this  is  the  usual  mode  of  reproduction  in  many  species,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  the 
significance  of  sexual  reproduction  really  is.  If  sexuality  is  merely  concerned  in  the 
development  of  new  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  undeistand  why  the  asexual  reproduction 
should  not  suffice.  This  question  b  of  especial  interest  with  reference  to  those  lower 
forms  of  Thatlophytes  which  reproduce  themselves  through  many  generations  by  asexual 
cells  which  may  be  either  motile  or  non-motile  :  with  reference  to  many  Phanerogams, 
for  instance,  the  Conifers,  it  seems  as  if  without  sexuality,  which  induces  the  formation 
<rf'  the  seed,  no  reproduction  would  be  possible. 

The  significance  of  sexuality  is  seen  in  quite  another  light  when  those  plants  are 
considered  which  exhibit  a  distinct  alternation  of  generations,  such  as  the  Ferns, 
Equisetacez,  the  Mosses,  and  others.  In  Sect.  »9  of  Book  I,  1  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  alternation  of  generations,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
is  produced  by  sexuality,  and  that  without  it  no  such  alternation  is  posuble.  In  all 
cases  of  w«ll-marked  alternation  of  generations  an  organism  which  finally  bears  sexual 
organs  is  developed  from  a  spore  which  has  been  produced  asexually;  fertilisation 
initiates  a  new  process  of  development  which  closes  with  the  development  of  the  spore, 
Before  fertilisation,  there  is  merely  the  organism  developed  from  the  spore,  the  first 
or  sexual  generation:  after  fertilisation  the  second  or  asexual  generation  is  devebped 


*  [According  to  de  Bary's  recent  investigations,  the  former  of  these  two  answers  to  the  question 
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which  bears  spores.     If  we  compare  the  histological  and  the  morphological  development 
of  the  two  generations,  It  becomes  strikingly  evident,  among  the  Vascular  Cryptoganu 
at  least,  that  the  generation  which  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  fertilisatioD 
is  much  more  highly  organised  than  the  generation  (prathallium)   which   has    been 
developed  from  the  spore.     In  the  Mosses  it  might  appear  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  for  in  these  plants  the  sexual  generation  is  the  one  which  grovs  independentlsr  aod 
which  is  differentiated  into  leaf  and  stem  ;  however,  the  histological  difTerentiation  of  the 
sporogonium  is  far  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  moss-plant,  so  that  (t  is  true  for  Mosses 
also  that  the  product  of  fertilisation  is  the  more  highly  organised  of  the  two  generations. 
AH  these  cases  of  evident  alternation  of  generations  lead  to  the  conclusion    that 
a  process  of  development  of  a   more  complex   kind  is  initiated  by  the  sexual    act. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  also  of  the  Zygomycetes,  the  zygospore  being  a  more 
highly  organised  cell  than  any  of  those  of  the  mycelium,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
with  reference  to  the  Coleochastese,  the  Characei,  and  the  Floridese  that  the  sexually- 
formed  spore-fruit  is  histologically  the  most  complex  product  of  these  plants.     Although 
the  same  cannot  be  said  with  reference  to  the  Oosporea:  and  to  the  Conjugate,  still  this 
by  no  means  affects  the  signilicance  of  the  sexual  act  for  other  plants.    A  complete 
discussion  of  the  facts  would,  on  the  contrary,  probably  show  that  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  Pandorineae,  of  the  Conjugate,  and  of  the  Diatomacex  when  compared  with 
the  Protophyta  has  been  probably  promoted  by  the  evolution  of  sexuality,  even  though 
tl.is  is  not  expressed  by  a  well-marked  alternation  of  generations.    The  Phanerogams 
afford  a  similar,  though  exactly  opposite  case;  in  them  the  alternation  of  generations  is 
exhibited  in  only  a  rudimentary  form,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  these 
plants  from  some  primitive  type  allied  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  sexual  generation 
(prothallium)  has  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.     Whereas  in  the  Oosporeae 
the  sexual  generation  is  the  predominating  one  and  the  product  of  fertilisation  is  but 
imperfectly  developed,  in  Phanerogams  it  is  the  generation  produced  in  consequence 
of  a  sexual  act  which  comes  to  be  completely  developed,  and  it  is  the  sexual  generatioD 
(Prothallium,  Endosperm)  which  is  nidimenlary.    In  the  latter  case  we  have  the  end,  in 
the  former  the  beginning  of  phytogenetic  series ;  in  the  latter  the  alternation  of  genera- 
tions is  disappearing,  in  the  former  it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  its  evolution.     If  therefore 
we  desire  to  understand  the  ^gnificance  of  sexuality  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  a  single  plant  or  in  that  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  must  5x  our  attention 
upon  those  groups  in  which  an  alternation  of  generation  is  evident:  in  such  cases 
(Vascular  Cryptogams,  Muscinex)  the  effect  of  sexuality  is  obvious.     We  may  then  con- 
clude that  the  coalescence  of  the  male  with  the  female  cell  causes  the  development  of  an 
organism  which  is  more  highly  differentiated  both  histologically  and  morphologically, 

SxcT.  33.  InAaenoe  of  the  origin  of  the  reproduotiTe  oellB  on  the 
product  of  fertilisatioii.  The  male  and  female  cells  or  the  organs  that  produce 
them  are  formed  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  one  another  on  the  same 
plant,  or  on  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  male  and  female  cells 
of  ihe  same  species  may  thus  be  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  one  another  as 
having  been  immediately  or  more  remotely  derived  from  the  same  parent-cell.  The 
question  arises  what  influence  this  genetic  relationship  of  the  male  and  female  cells 
esercises  on  the  product  of  fertilisation.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  lay  down  any 
general  law  in  this  respect ;  but  (he  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  points  to  the 
law  that  the  sexual  union  of  nearly  related  cells  is  detrimental  to  the  preservation 
of  the  plant,  and  in  general  the  more  so  the  further  the  morphological  and  sexual 
differentiation  of  the  species  has  advanced.  Only  in  a  few  plants  of  low  organ- 
isation does  a  fertile  union  take  place  between  sister-cells,  as  in  Rkynchonema 
among   C'jnjugaiae.       But   in   most  Algse   and   Fungi    (as  Spirogyra,  (Edogonium, 
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^ueus  platytarpus,  &c.)  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant  are  not  so  closely 
related,  and  especially  where  fertilisation  is  caused  by  actively  or  passively  motile 
antherozoids,  there  being  at  least  a  possibility  of  their  meeting  with  oospheres  of 
more  remote  origin.  Even  in  Vaucheria,  where  the  antheridium  is  the  sister-cell  of 
ihe  oogonium,  the  curving  of  the  fonner,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  antherozoids 
escape,  indicates  that  fertilisation  does  not  usually  take  place  between  the  contiguous 
organs,  but  between  those  more  remote  or  even  between  those  produced  by  different 
individuals.  The  tendency  for  fertilisation  to  occur  only  between  reproductive  cells 
of  as  remote  relationship  as  possible  within  the  same  species  is  manifested  in  a  great 
variety  of  contrivances,  the  simplest  being  that  on  each  individual  of  the  sexual 
generation  only  male  or  only  female  organs  are  produced.  Thus  between  the  two 
uniting  reproductive  cells  there  lies  the  entire  course  of  development  of  the  two 
plants  when  the  plants  are  derived  from  the  same  mother-plant,  and  a  still  longer 
course  of  development  when  they  are  derived  from  different  mother-plants.  This 
distribution  of  the  sexes,  which  is  generally  termed  Diacism,  occurs  in  all  classes 
and  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  showing  that  it  is  a  useful  contrivance  for  the 
maintenance  of  different  species.  Thus  we  find  this  phenomenon  in  many  Algse,  as 
in  most  FucaceEe,  in  some  Saprolegniete  and  Charace^  {Nt'Ulia  syncarpa,  ftc),  in 
many  Muscineie,  in  the  prothallium  of  many  Ferns  {Osmuiida  regalis)  and  of  most 
Equisetacese,  and  in  many  Gymnosperms  and  Angiospenns. 

If  the  plant  which  produces  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  is  large  or  at  least 
highly  differentiated,  distance  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive 
cells  is  still  attained  by  the  male  and  female  organs  being  produced  on  different 
branches;  and  this  phenomenon,  which  is  in  general  termed  Motuxcism,  is  also 
common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  some  Algae,  many  Muscinese,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms'. 

But  another  condition  which,  according  to  the  law  just  slated,  should  appa- 
rently be  very  unfavourable,  is  also  of  v^ry  common  occurrence  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  namely,  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  in  close  contiguity,  and  the  sexual 
cells  are  therefore  of  near  even  if  not  always  of  the  closest  affinity.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  same  cellular  filament  of  (Edogom'um  produces  both  male  and  female 
cells,  the  same  FflwfAff-w- filament  antheridia  and  oogonia  in  close  proximity,  the  same 
conceptacle  of  Fucus  plalycarpus  produces  both  oogonia  and  antheridia ;  the 
carpogonia  of  most  Characea  are  produced  close  beside  the  anlheridium  on  the  same 
leaf;  the  archegonia  and  antheridia  of  some  Mosses  (species  olBryum)  Att  collected 
together  in  hermaphrodite  receptacles,  the  prothallia  of  many  Ferns  produce  both 
kinds  of  reproductive  organs  side  by  side ;  in  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  herma- 
phrodilisro  is  the  typical  and  most  common  arrangement.  But  in  all  these  cases 
where  the  aim  is  apparently  to  favour  the  union  of  sexual  cells  nearly  related  to  one 
another,  there  are  at  the  same  time  contrivances  which  hinder  the  male  cells  from 
reaching  the  contiguous  female  cells ;  or  at  least  to  render  it  possible  that  this 
should  not  always  happen.  This  fact  was  first  recognised  by  KQlreuter  (1761)  and 
Karl  Conrad  Sprengel  (1793),  and  has  been  further  illustrated  recendy  by  Darwin, 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  oi^ans  termed  Polygamy  is  aUo  a  contrivance  intended 
to  binder  perpetual  seir-feKilisation  of  a  flower  01  of  an  individual. 
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Hildebrand,  and  others*.  In  spite  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  Phanerogams 
and  the  similar  sexual  arrangements  of  Crypt<^ms,  it  appears  very  certain  that  the 
union  of  nearly  related  sexual  cells  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  most 
plants,  since  such  various  and  often  astonishing  means  are  provided  in  order  to 
prevent  self-fertilisation  when  the  sexual  organs  are  contiguous. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  means  for  ensuring  cross-fertilisation  is 
DieAogamy,  i.  e.  the  arrangement  by  which  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  organs, 
when  they  are  contiguous,  are  mature  at  different  times,  so  that  the  sexual  celb 
which  are  in  close  contiguity  and  are  therefore  nearly  related  are  not  capable  of 
performing  their  respective  functions  simultaneously.  The  male  cell  must  in  these 
cases  unite  with  a  female  cell  in  a  different  group  of  sexual  organs.  This  is  in  &ct 
usually  the  case  with  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  Angiosperms,  as  also  with  most 
prothallia  of  Ferns'and  the  moncecious  CharaceEe,  in  which  the  carpogonium  is  situated 
close  to  the  antheridium  but  becomes  mature  only  at  a  later  period  (this  is  veiy 
strikingly  the  case  in  Niiella  flexilis).  Insects  are  the  main  agents  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers  of  dichogamous  Phanerogams,  for  which 
purpose  the  parts  of  the  flower  possess  special  adaptations  which  will  be  described 
presently.  In  the  dichogamous  species  of  Nitella  and  prothallia  of  Ferns  the  motility 
of  the  antherozoids  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  archegonia  of  neigh- 
bouring  prothallia,  or  the  carpogonia  on  other  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  or  even 
on  other  plants  of  the  same  species.  Whether  the  Alg%  named  above  and  some 
Muscinese  are  dichogamous  is  doubtful ;  but  the  motility  of  the  antherozoids  renders 
it  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  oospheres  of  other  plants  or  those  on  other 
branches  of  the  same  plant. 

Among  Angiosperms,  in  addition  to  the  common  occurrence  of  dichogamy, 
there  are  also  other  contrivances  of  a  very  different  nature  which  have  the  sole 
purpose  of  transferring  the  pollen  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  by  the  help  of  insects, 
to  the  stigma  of  another  flower  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  plant.  In  most 
Orchidese,  Asclepiadeee,  Viola,  &c,,  Ihe  reproductive  organs  of  each  individual  flower 
are  developed  at  the  same  time,  but  at  the  time  of  maturity  mechanical  contrivances 
exist  which  prevent  the  pollen  lulling  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower ;  it  must  be 
carried  by  insects  to  other  flowers. 

In  other  cases,  as  Hildebrand  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Corydalis  cava',  the 
pollen  does  actually  fall  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  but  is  there  impotent, 
having  the  power  of  fertilising  only  when  it  falls  on  the  stigma  of  a  different  flower, 
and  only  perfectly  when  carried  to  the  flower  of  a  different  individual  of  the  same 
species.     Such  a  plant   is  therefore   only   morphologically  hermaphrodite;    it  is 

'  K.  C.  Sprengel  (Das  neii  enldcckte  Geheimniss  dcr  Nalui  im  Bsu  Bwl  in  der  Befruchlung  dtr 
Blumen,  Berlin,  ijgi,  p  43)  iitst  gave  expression  to  the  pregnant  idea,  'Since  a  large  number  ot 
Howers  are  diclinous  and  probably  at  least  aa  many  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  dichogamoDS. 
Nature  appears  to  bave  designed  that  no  flower  shall  be  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.'  Darwin  (On 
the  Various  Contrivances  by  wkich  Orchids  are  Fertilised,  London  186),  p.  359)  says,  'Nature 
tells  us  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  she  abhors  perpetnal  self-fertilisation;'  and  again,  'Ho 
hermaphrodite  fertilises  itself  for  a  perpetuity  of  generations.'  [This  last  observation  was  first 
made  by  Andrew  Knight  in  1 799  (Phil.  Trans,  p.  aoj). — See  Darwin,  The  Effects  of  Cross-  and 
Self-Fettilisation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  i8;6.] 

'  [Ueber  die  Befruchtung  von  Carydrdh  cava,  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bol.  lS£6.] 
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physiologically  dicecious.  J.  Scott  states  that  Oneidiwn  microehilum  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena,  the  pollen  not  being  potent  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower 
while  cross-pollination  ensures  fertilisation';  the  pollen  and  stigma  are  therefore 
without  function  except  to  the  stigma  and  pollen  of  a  different  flower.  Similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  described  by  Gartner  in  the  case  o{  Lobelia  ftdgem  and  Veriascum 
nigrum,  and  in  species  of  Begonia  by  Frits  MUller". 

No  less  remarkable  is  another  contrivance  for  the  mutual  fertilisation  of  different 
individuals  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, — Dimorphism^  (or  Heterostylism), 
consisting  in  a  difference  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  with 
reference  to  their  reproductive  organs.  In  one  individual  the  flowers  all  have  a  long 
style  and  short  filaments,  while  in  another  individual  all  the  flowers  have  a  short  style 
smd  long  filaments,  as  in  Linum  perenne.  Primula  iinensis,  and  other  species  of 
Primula.  It  sometimes  happens  also,  as  in  Lylhrum  Salicaria  and  many  species  of 
Oxalis*,  that  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  flowers  of  different  specimens  of  the 
same  species  exhibit  three  different  relative  lengths  (Trimorphisni),  there  being  an 
intermediate  length  of  style  between  the  long-styled  and  the  short-styled  forms.  In 
these  cases  of  dimorpliiam  and  trimorphism  Darwin  and  Hildebrand  have  shown  that 
fertilisation  is  possible  only  (in  the  case  of  Linum  perennt)  or  at  least  has  the  best 
result  when  the  pollen  of  the  long-styled  flower  is  carried  to  the  short-styled  stigma 
of  another  plant,  and  vice  versd*.  Where  there  are  three  different  lengths  of  style, 
fertilisation  succeeds  best  when  the  pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigma  which  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  another  flower  as  the  anthers  from  which  the  pollen  came.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  same  rule. 

While  in  the  very  numerous  diclinous,  dichogamous,  dimorphic,  and  irimorphic 
flowers,  insects  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for 
cross-pollination  to  take  place  without  the  help  of  insects.  This  occurs  in  some 
Urticaces,  as  Pilea  and  Broussoneiia,  where  the  anthers  emerge  suddenly  from  the 
bud  and  scatter  their  light  pollen  in  the  air  like  a  fine  cloud  of  dust,  which  is  then 
blown  to  the  female  organs  of  other  flowers.  In  the  Rye  the  arrangevent  is  still 
simpler ;  the  flowers  open  separately,  usually  in  the  morning;  the  filaments  elongate 
rapidly  and  push  the  ripe  anthers  out  of  the  pales;  the  anthers  then  hang  down  at 
the  end  of  the  long  filaments,  open,  and  allow  the  heavy  pollen  to  fall  down,  thus 
reaching  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  lower  down  in  the  same  spike  or  in  neigh- 
bouring spikes,  being  assisted  in  this  by  the  oscillations  of  the  haulm  under  the 
inffuence  of  the  wind*. 

>  According  to  Fritz  Miiller  (Bot.  Zcii.  1868,  p.  114),  in  srnne  species  olOntidbim  the  polleo- 
masses  and  stigmas  of  the  same  iadividua]  have  a  positively  poisonous  effect  on  tme  another. 

•  Fritz  Miiller,  Bot.  Zeit.  1S64,  p.  619. 

•  [Darwin,  On  the  Two  Fonns,  or  Dimorphic  Condition,  in  the  Species  of  Primula,  Jonm, 
Proc.  LioD.  Soc.  Bot.  l86j,  p.  7; ;  ditto.  On  the  Existence  of  Two  Forms,  &c.  of  the  Genus  Linum, 
ibid.,  1S63,  p.  6g ;  ditto.  On  Trimorphism  in  Lyikrvm  Salicaria,  ibid..  1S64.  p.  i6ij ;  ditto.  On  the 
Character  and  Hybrid-like  Nature  of  the  Offspring  from  the  Illegitimate  Unioos  of  Dimorphic  and 
Trimorphic  Plants.  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  1S6S,  p.  393;  ditto,  The  DiSeceot  Forms  of  Flowos  on  Plants 
of  the  same  Species,  1877.] 

'  Htldebiaod,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  Nos.  35.  16. 

■  [Darwin  bas  given  the  name  of  ligiHmait  to  the  union  of  two  distinct  forms,  iUtgitimalt  to  the 
fertilisation  of  long-  or  short-styled  plants  by  pollen  from  flowers  of  their  own  form.] 

•  [For  a  detailed  account  of  the  very  remarkable  phenomena  cotinected  with  the  pollination  of 
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In  connection  with  the  tendency  so  clearly  evidenced  even  among  Cryptogams, 
and  still  more  among  Phanerc^ams,  to  prevent  self-fertilisation  within  the  same 
hermaphrodite  group  of  sexual  organs,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  plants  among  Angiosperms  which  fomi  two  kinds  of  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  viz.  large  flowers  which  can  generally  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  other 
flowers,  and  small,  more  or  less  depauperated  flowers,  sometimes  underground,  which 
never  open  [CUittogamous  Flowers],  the  pollen  emitting  its  tubes  immediately  from 
the  anthers  and  thus  fertilising  the  ovules.  There  occur  therefore  in  these  cases 
difl'erent  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  individual,  one  kind  being  adapted  for  cross-, 
the  other  kind  exclusively  for  self-fertilisation*.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  Oxalis 
Acelosella,  where  the  smalt  flowers  are  formed  close  to  the  ground  when  the  larger 
flowers  have  already  ripened  their  fruit ;  in  Impatims  Noli-mt'iatigert,  Lamium 
ampUxicaidt,  Specularia  per/oliala,  many  species  of  Viola,  as  V.  odorata,  elalior, 
eanina,  mirabilis,  &c.,  Ruellia  clandtstina,  many  Papilionacess,  as  Amphicarpcea,  and 
VoanJteia,  Commelyaa  bengalettsis,  &c.  When  in  these  cases  the  large  typically  de- 
veloped flowers  are  fertile,  cross-fertilisation  with  other  flowers  of  the  same  species 
must  happen  occasionally  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  the  small  depauperated 
self-fertilised  flowers  then  seem  to  be  a  subsidiary  contrivance  whose  purpose  is 
altogether  unknown.  It  is  however  remarkable,  and  apparently  in  contradiction  to 
the  general  rule,  that  the  large  normal  flowers  sometimes  exhibit  a  tendency  to  infer- 
tility (as  in  species  of  Viola)  or  are  altogether  unfruitful  (as  in  Voandaeia),  so  that 
reproduction  depends  in  such  cases  mainly  or  entirely  on  the  cleistogamous  self- 
fertilised  flowers.  But  since  there  are  many  questions  in  connection  with  this  subject 
which  find  their  solution  in  the  foregoing  facts,  these  rare  exceptions  cannot  over- 
throw the  general  law'. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  most  Fumariacex,  Canna  indica,  Salvia  kirla,  Ltnum  usila- 
Hsiimum,  Draha  vtrna,  BrassUa  Rapa,  Oxalis  mtcraniha  and  sensiliva,  the  pollen 
must  also,  according  to  Hildebrand,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  sextial  organs,  faU 
on  the  stigma  in  the  same  flower,  and  is  potent ;  but  in  such  cases,  since  the  flowers 
are  visited  by  insects,  an  occasional  crossing  with  other  flowers  is  not  impossible. 
Even  among  Orchidcje,  where  we  find  the  most  wonderful  contrivances  to  prevent 
self-fertilisation,  Darwin  found  an  instance  in  Cephalanthera  grandifiora  in  which  the 
pollen-tubes  are  emitted  from  the  pollen-grains  on  to  the  stigma  while  the  former 


Rye  and  other  cereals,  see  Hildebntnd  in  Gardener's  Chronicle,  March  15  and  »,  andH>y  14, 1873; 
alio  A.  S.  WUgoq,  Trans.  Bot.  Sac.  Edia.  XI.  506  and  XII.  84.  Flowers  the  pollinalioa  of  whidi 
is  cETected  by  the  wind  are  termed  antmophiloui,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ituamafiiloia,  w  those 
pollinaled  by  the  agency  of  insects.] 

■  H.  V.  Mohl,  Einige  BeobachCnngen  iiber  dimorpbe  Bliithen,  Bot.  Zeit,  1S63,  Nos.  41,  43. 
[See  also  A.  Vi.  Benaett  on  the  closed  self-fertilised  flowers  of  Impatitm  in  Jonm.  Linn.  Soc  1871. 
p.  147;  ditto.  Pop.  Sd.  Rev.  1873,  p.  337.  In  Jancui  bufiiiiui  the  pollen-tubes  are  emitted  while 
the  pollen-grains  are  still  enclosed  in  the  anther,  peribrating  the  wall  of  the  latter.  Henslow,  On 
the  Seir-fertilisalion  ofPlanig,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  Series  It,  vol.  1,  1879.] 

*  [Herrmann  Miiller  (Natnre,  vol.  VIII.  p.  433  tl  ieq.)  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  another 
kind  of  dimorphism,  in  which  a  species  presents  two  difTerent  forms  oF  flowers,  one  adapted  to  self- 
fertilisation,  smaller  and  less  brightly-coloured,  growing  in  situations  wbere  there  are  bot  few 
insects,  the  other  adapted  to  cross-fertilisation,  larger  and  more  brightly-coloured,  growing  where 
insects  abound.    These  two  forms  bave  occasionally  been  described  as  distinct  varieties  or  even 
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are  still  in  the  anthers ;  but  according  to  Darwin's  experiments  the  number  of  good 
seeds  produced  is  smaller  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to  fertilise  itself  than  when 
pollination  is  effected  by  foreign  poUen  with  the  help  of  insects. 

A  dear  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  dichogamy,  dimorphism,  and  the  other 
contrivances  for  ensuring  cross-fertilisation,  can  onlf  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of 
numerous  individual  cases'. 

It  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  fertilisation  of  flower?  than  almost  anywhere  else  how 
exactly  the  development  of  the  organs  is  adapted  to  the  fulRlment  of  a  perfectly  definite 
purpose.  Each  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  contrivance  for  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen 
to  the  stigma  uf  another  flower.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  many  general  remarks  on 
this  subject;  the  folbwing  may  suffice  here. 

It  must  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  insects'  carry  pollen  undesignedly  while  seek- 
ing the  nectar  ot  flowers  which  has  been  produced  exclusively  for  their  attraction.  Flowers 
which  are  not  visited  by  insects,  and  Cryptopims  which  do  not  require  them,  do  not 
secrete  any  nectar.  The  position  of  the  nectaries,  usually  concealed  deep  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Hower,  as  well  as  the  size,  form,  arrangement,  and  often  also  the  movement  of  the 
parts  of  the  Bower  during  the  time  of  pollination,  are  always  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
insect — sometimes  of  one  particular  sp«cies — must  take  up  particular  positions  and  make 
particular  movements  in  obtaining  the  nectar,  and  thus  cause  the  masses  of  pollen  to 
become  attached  to  its  hairs,  feet,  or  proboscis,  and  afterwards,  when  assuming  similar 
positions,  to  be  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers.  In  dichogamous  plants  the 
movements  of  the  stamens,  styles,  or  branches  of  the  stigmas  assist  this  end,  taking  place 
frequently  in  such  a  way  that  at  one  time  the  Open  anthers  occupy  the  same  position 
in  the  flower  that  the  receptive  stigmas  do  at  another  time,  so  that  the  insect,  when 
taking  up  the  same  position,  touches  the  open  anthers  in  one  flower  and  the  receptive 
stigmas  in  another  flower  with  the  same  part  of  its  body.  The  same  result  is  also  ob- 
tained in  dimorphic  flowers,  the  pollination  being  in  these  cases  efficacious  when  anthers 
and  stigmas  which  occupy  the  same  position  in  different  flowers  are  made  mutually  to 
act  on  one  another.  But  there  are  besides  many  other  contrivances,  most  variable  in 
their  nature  and  often  perfectly  astonishing,  for  effecting  the  conveyance  of  pollen  by 
insects.    A  few  eitamples  may  suffice. 


'  See  especially  K.  C.  Sprengel,  Du  neu  enldeckte  Geheimniss  der  Natur,  Sec,  Berlin  1793. — 
Darwin,  On  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,  London  1861. — Htldehrand,  Die  Geschlechtervertheilung; 
bei  dcD  Pflanzen,  u.  das  Gesetz  der  venniedenen  u.  nnvortheilhaflen  stctigen  Selbstbelhicbtuiig, 
Leipzig  1867. — Strasburger  in  Jenaische  Zeitschrift,  vol.  VI,  1870,  and  Jahrb.  Tur  wisB.  Bot, 
vol.  VII,  where  the  mode  of  feniiisation  of  Gymnosperms,  Marchanties,  and  Fems  is  deKrit>ed. 
[The  most  complete  accoant  of  the  phenomena  of  the  reciprocal  adaptation  of  flowers  and  insects 
to  cross-ferlilisalion  is  contained  in  HemnuiD  Miiller's  Befmcblung  der  Bluraen  durch  Insecten  u.  die 
gegeoseiligen  Anpassnngen  heider,  Leipzig,  1873,  where  also  is  a  rAumi  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. See  also  Kbtreater,  Vorlanfige  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  Geschlecht  betreffenden  Verauchen, 
Leipzig  1761. — Delpino,  Ulteriori  osservazioni  sulla  dicc^amia.  Milan  1868-1870. — Axell,  On 
Anordningama  for  fanerogama  vaxtemas  befniktning,  18(19. — I^arwin.  On  the  Agency  of  Bees  in 
the  Feniliaalion  of  Fapilionaceaus  Flowers,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nal.  Hist.  3rd  series,  vol.  II.  p.  461. 
— Ogle  in  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.  i86g,  p.  361,  and  1870,  p.  45  (on  Salvia). — Hildebraod  in  Leopoldina, 
1869  (CompoiilEE) ;  ditto,  in  Monatsber.  der  Berlin.  Akfld.  1871  (Grasses). — Farrer  in  Ano.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1868;  Nature,  vol.  VL  1871,  p.  478  rt  tfj.  (Papilionacew).— A.W.  Bennett,  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Rev.  1873,  p.  337.— H.  Miiller,  in  Nature,  vols.  VIII,  IX.  and  X.— Sir  J.  Lubbock,  On  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  relation  to  Insects,  London  1875.] 

'  J.  G.  Kolreuter  first  recognised  the  necessity  of  insect  help,  and  described  special  contrivances 
for  pollination,  in  his  Vorlautige  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  (iescblecht  der  Pflan^en  betreffenden 
Versuchen,  1761. 
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(i)  Dicbogamous  Flowers'  are  ^M\er  prolanJreui  or  pratagynotij''.  In  the  former  tbe 
stamens  are  developed  first,  their  anthers  opening  at  a  time  when  the  stigmas  are  still 
undeveloped  and  not  jet  receptive;  the  stigmatic  surface  is  only  developed  later,  and 
usually  not  till  the  pollen  has  been  carried  away  from  the  anthers  by  insects ;  they  can 
then  only  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  younger  flowers  To  this  category  belong  the 
various  species  of  Geranium,  Priargenium,  Bpilobium,  Malva,  Umbelliferx,  Compositse, 
Camp>anulaceK,  Labiatx,  DigitalU,  &c.  The  phenomena  referred  to,  especially  tbe 
movements  of  the  stamens  and  stigmas,  are  so  readily  observed  In  these  cases,  e.g.  in 
Geranium  and  jiitbaei,  that  no  further  description  is  necessary.     In  protogynous  flowers 


the  stigma  is  receptive  before  the  anthers  in  the  same  flower  are  mature;  when  these 
subsequently  open  and  allow  the  pollen  to  escape,  the  stigma  has  already  been  pollinated 
by  foreign  pollen  or  has  even  withered  up  and  fallen  off  (as  in  FarUtaria  difuta) ;  and 
the  pollen  of  these  flowers  can  therefore  only  be  applied  to  tbe  fertilisation  of  younger 

*  F.  Delpino,  Ulteriori  osservaiioni  suUa.  dicogimia  nel  regno  vegetibile.  Alti  delkioc.  Ilal. 
di  sd.  nat.  vol.  XUI,  1S69,  and  Bot.  Zcit.  1B71,  No.  36  u  itq. ;  ditlo.  in  Bo(.  Zeit.  1669,  p.  791. 

*  [For  a  list  of  British  protandrous,  protogynoos,  and  'synocmic'  plants  (or  those  in  which  the 
male  and  feniale  organs  are  mature  at  nearly  Ihe  same  time),  see  A.  W.  Bennett  in  Journal  of 
Botany,  1870,  p. 315,  and  187 j,  p.  3'9-] 
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flowen.  To  this  class  belong  Serophidaria  nodoja,  Mandragora  vemalii,  Scapelui  atropMei, 
Planlago  media,  LiauJa  fiilua,  Antbexaatbum  oAiraliim,  &c.  Among  protOKjmous  flowers 
jirutclotbia  CIttnatitii  is  characterised  by  striking  and  peculiar  contrivances. 

In  Fig.  4S9  j1  is  shown  a  young  flower  cut  through  lengthwise;  the  stigmatic  sur- 
face (t  b  already  in  a  receptive  condition,  but  the  anthers  are  still  closed ;  a  small 
fly  i,  which  has  brought  on  its  back  a  mass  of  pollen  trotn  an  older  flower,  makes  its 
way  in  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  perianth,  and  runs  about  in  the  globular 
swelling  i;  as  many  as  from  six  to  ten  flies  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  one  flower. 
They  are  ^ut  up  and  cannot  escape,  because  the  throat  of  the  perianth  r  is  furnished 
with  tong'bairs  moving  as  on  a  hinge,  which  present  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of 
the  insect,  but  prevent  its  escape  like  a  trap.  While  the  insect  is  moving  about  in 
the  cavity,  its  back  laden  with  pollen  comes  into  contact  with  the  stigmatic  surface 
and  pollinates  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  curve  upwards,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  ^ig  B,  1$.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  the  anthers,  previously 
closed,  open ;  they  are  laid  bare  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  stigmas,  and 
are  rendered  accessible  by  the  withering  up  of  the  hairs  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
of  the  Sower,  which  has  now  become  wider.  The  flies  which  have  now  carried  their 
pollen  on  to  the  stigmatic  suri'aee  can  therefore  creep  down  to  the  open  anthers, 
where  the  pollen  agaJn  becomes  attached  to  them.  By  this  time  the  throat  of  the 
perianth  r  has  again  become  passable,  the  net-work  of  hairs  in  it  having  died  and 
withered  away  after  the  pollination  of  the  stigma.  The  Insect,  laden  with  the  pollen 
of  this  flower,  can  now  escape,  and  again  performs  the*  same  work  in  another  flower. 
But  while  the  changes  which  have  been  described  are  taking  place  inside  the  flower, 
its  position  has  also  altered.  As  long  as  the  stigma  is  still  receptive,  the  pedicel  is 
erect  and  the  perianth  open  outwards  (Fig.  4S8  i  i),  so  that  the  visiting  flies  lind  a  door 
hospitably  open.  But  as  soon  as  the  pollination  of  the  stigma  has  been  etfected,  the 
pedicel  bends  sharply  downwards  just  beneath  the  ovary,  and  when  the  flies,  again 
laden  with  pollen,  have  flown  out  of  the  flower,  the  standard-like  lobe  of  the  perianth 
above  the  mouth  of  the  tube  (Fig,  4S9  B)  closes,  preventing  the  entr^ce  of  the  flies, 
whose  visits  would  now  be  useless. 

(a)  Fle-werJ  in  vibkb  the  anthen  and  iligmai  are  mature  at  iJbe  tame  lime,  tut  u/f- 
/ertUiiatien  iJ  biadered  or  prevented  6j  the  fojillon  of  the  organi  and  if  metbamcul  eontri- 
•vancei.  The  p<rilen  is  in  these  cases  also  usually  carried  to  the  stigma  by  insects,  but 
generally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stigma  can  only  be  pollinated  by  the  pollen  from 
another  flower,  though  sometimes,  as  in  Asclepiadeie,  pollination  from  the  same  flower 
is  not  impossible  in  addition  to  cress-fertilisation.  The  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  and  sometimes  so  complicated  that  their  purpose  can  only 
be  detected  by  very  careful  investigation.  To  this  category  belong,  for  example,  the 
various  species  of  Irii,  Crocus,  and  Pedicularii,  many  Labiatz,  Melastomacese,  Passtflor- 
acez,  and  Papillonacex.  Among  the  most  interesting  examples  are  the  Asctepiadez, 
in  which  however  the  contrivances  could  be  explained  only  by  lengthy  descriptions  and 
a  large  number  of  illustrations'.  In  Sal-via  praieniis  and  some  other  species  of  this  genus 
the  mechanical  contrivance  for  preventing  self-fertilisation  and  for  ensuring  crossing'  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  easy  to  understand.  Fig.  490  represents  a  flower  of  5.  fratensii 
seen  from  the  side;  at  n  is  the  two-lipped  stigma  in  a  receptive  condition;  and  indicated 
by  a  dotted  line  inside  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  the  position  of  one  of  the'two  sta- 
mens. If  a  pin  is  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
two  stamens  spring  out,  as  indicated  at  a ;  if  a  humble-bee  inserts  its  proboscis  in  order 
to  obtain  the  honey,  the  open  anthers  strike  the  back  of  the  inject,  and  some  of  the 
pollen  adheres  to  a  particular  part ;  when  the  bee  places  itself  in  the  same  position  in 

'  For  a  fuller  descriptim,  see  R.  Brown,  ObserratioDa  on  the  Organs  and  Mode  of  Fecundation 
ID  Orchidoe  and  Atclepiadex ;  Tnms.  Linn.  Soc.  iSjj,  and  Hildebnuid  in  Bot.  i^it.  18(17,  No.  33. 
•  For  further  details,  see  Hiidebnind.  Jsxhrh,  Sir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IV,  i86j,  p.  i. 
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another  flower,  the  pollen  is  rubbed  off  its  back  on  to  the  stigma.  The  cause  of  the 
stamen  springing  out  in  tbis  way  is  made  suSicientl;  clear  in  Fig.  490  B.  Tbb  shows  the 
short  tnie  fi]anients_/"/  which  adhere  by  their  bases  to  the  sides  of  the  corolla-tube,  and 
bear  at  their  upper  end  the  long  connective  e  x,  which  oscillates  readily  about  its  point 
of  attachment.  Only  the  upper  longer  and  slender  arm  of  each  connective  t  bean  an 
anther-lobe  a,  the  lower  shorter  arm  x  is  without  an  anther,  and  is  applied  to  that  of  the 
other  stamen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  form  together  a  kind  of  arm-chair.  When 
the  proboscis  of  the  bee  in  search, of  honey  penetrates  the  flower  in  the  direction  of 


the  arrow,  the  lower  arm  of  the  connective  is  pressed  down,  and  the  upper  arm'c  is 
made  to  move  forward,  and  thus  to  strike  the  back  of  the  insect. 

Id  the  Pansy  {Fiola  tricolor)  we  have  quite  a  different  contrivance  for  preventing  the 
posability  of  self-fertilisation.  In  Fig.  491,  A  and  B,  is  shown  the  position  and  arrange* 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  The  cavity  of  the  flower  enclosed  by  the  petals  is 
completely  filleH  up  by  the  anthers  and  ovary,  with  the  exception  of  the  tubular  spur  of 
the  inferior  petal  in  which  the  nectar  collects,  secreted  by  the  appendages  of  the  two 
inferior  stamens.    The  only  entrance  to  this  nectary,  which  therefore  ties  behind  the 


reproductive  organs,  is  through  a  deep  channel  in  the  inferior  petal,  lined  with  hairs. 
The  upper  and  lateral  petals  incline  towards  one  another  in  front  of  the  ovary  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  anthers,  and  above  the  channel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entrance 
to  it  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  capitate  stigma  B,  n.  The  stigma  is  seated  on  a  flexible 
style  {C,gr),  is  hollow  and  opens  by  an  orifice  which  faces  the  hairy  channel  of  the 
lower  petal ;  the  lower  and  posterior  margin  of  this  orifice  has  a  lip-like  appendage. 
The  anthers  open  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  pollen  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder 
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collects  b«low  and  behind  the  stigma  among  the  hairs  of  the  channel.  An  insect 
which  has  already  brought  pollen  on  its  proboscis  from  another  flower  Inserts  its  pro- 
boscis beneath  the  stigma  through  the  channel  into  the  nectary.  The  foreign  pollen, 
which  is  attached  to  the  proboscis,  is  thus  rubbed  oiT  on  to  the  Up  of  the  stigma,  it  is  de- 
tained by  the  viscid  secretion  which  fills  up  the  hollow  of  the  latter,  and  subsequently 
emits  its  pollen-tubes  through  the  canal  of  the  style.  While  the  insect  is  sucking 
the  nectar  in  the  spur,  the  pollen  of  this  flower,  which  lies  ia  the  channel  behind  the 
stigma,  becomes  attached  to  the  proboscis ;  when  the  proboscis  is  again  drawn  out, 
this  pollen  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,  the  lip  being  drawn 
forward  by  the  motion  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  orlhce  of  the  stigma  protected.  The 
pollen  that  is  removed  from  this  flower  is  now  carried,  in  the  manner  described,  to 
the  stigma  of  another  (lower.  If  the  insect  were  to  insert  its  proboscis  again  into  the 
nectary  of  the  same  flower,  the  pollen  would  be  detached  into  the  cavity  of  its  own 


stigma;  but,  as  Hildebrand  has  remarked,  insects  do  not  usually  do  this,  but  suck  up 
the  nectar  only  once,  and  then  visit  another  Rower.  The  proceedings  of  the  insect 
may  be  imitated  by  inserting  a  line  sharp  pin  beneath  the  stigma  into  the  channel 
and  again  withdrawing  it,  and  filling  with  the  pollen  thus  removed  the  stigmatic 
cavity  of  another  flower. 

The  contrivances  for  cross-polllnalion  in  Orchids,  as  numerous  as  they  are  compli- 
cated  and  ingenious,  have  been  descrilwd  in  datail  by  Darwin  in  the  work  already 
named'.  One  of  the  simpler  cases,  and  the  most  frequent  in  its  main  features,  may  be 
briefly  described  in  the  case  of  Epipaciii  tattfolia.  At  the  time  when  the  reproductive 
organs  are  mature,  the  flower  stands,  in  consequence  of  a  torsion  of  its  pedicel,  so  that 
the  true  posterior  leaf  of  the  sis  that  form  the  perianth  (the  labellum)  hangs  in  front  and 


ir  ^ilwickelnngsgeschicbte  der  Orchideen-bluthe,  in  Jahtb.  fiir  w 
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downward;  it  is  hollowed  out  iD  its  lower  part,  and  is  thus  transformed  into  a  receptacle 
for  the  nectar  which  it  secretes  (Fig.  493,  B,  D,  I).  The  sexual  organs,  borne  on  the 
gynostemium  .S  (in  C),  project  obliquely  above  this  nectary ;  the  stigma  forms  a  disc 
with  several  lips  hollowed  out  and  viscid  in  the  centre,  the  surface  of  which  is  in- 
clined obliquely  above  the  nectary.  The  two  gland-like  staminodes  x  *■  stand  right 
and  left  beside  the  stigma ;  above  the  stigma  and  covering  it  like  a  roof  lies  the 
single  fertile  anther,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  again  00  its  part  protected  above 
by  its  cushion-like  connective  ca;  the  lateral  walls  of  the  two  anther-lobes  burst 
lengthwise  right  and  \eii,  so  that  their  pollen-masses  (pollinia)  became  partially  exposed, 
the  pollen-grains  remaining  attached  to  one  another  by  a  viscid  substance.  In  front  of 
the  middle  of  the  anther  and  above  the  stigmatic  surface  is  the  rostellum  6,  a  peculiarly 
metamorphosed  part  of  the  stigma  (see  <4) ;  the  tissue  of  the  rostellum  is  transformed 
into  a  viscid  substance  covered  only  by  a  thin  membrane.  The  flower  of  Epipoeth  ts 
not  fertilised  if  left  to  itself;  the  pollinia  do  not  fall  of  their  ovm  accord  out  of  the 
anther,  and  would  even  then  not  reach  the  stigmatic  surface;  they  must  be  carried  away 
by  insects  to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  eff'ected  is  ex- 
plained by  inserting  the  point  of  a  black-lead  pencil  into  the  flower  in  a  direction  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  Ubellum  and  beneath  the  stigmatic  surface;  if  it  is  then  pressed 
slightly  against  the  rostellum,  and  again  withdrawn  slowly  in  this  position  (D),  the  viscid 
mass  of  the  rostellum  or  adhesive  disc  of  the  pollinia  to  which  the  pollen-masses  are 
attached  remains  sticking  to  the  pencil.  The  pollinia  are  now  completely  removed  from 
the  two  anther-lobes  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  pencil,  as  is  shown  in  £  and  F.  If  the 
pencil  with  its  pollinia  attached  is  now  again  inserted  into  another  tiower  in  the  direction 
of  the  bottom  of  the  labellum,  the  pollinia  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid 
Stigmatic  surface  and  adhere  firmly  to  it ;  when  the  pencil  is  again  withdrawn  they  are 
left  behind,  being  partially  or  entirely  torn  from  the  pencil.  In  consequence  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  an  insect  which  settles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
labellum  would  in  the  same  manner  be  able  to  creep  into  the  bottom  of  the  nectary  with- 
out disturbing  the  rostellum ;  but  when  it  again  crept  out  after  obtaining  the  nectar,  it 
would  strike  against  it  and  carry  off  the  pollinia ;  and  on  crawling  into  a  second  flower, 
these  would  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,  and  would  remain  attached  to  it. 
In  some  other  Orchidei  the  contrivances  are  much  more  complicated. 

(3)  The  ripe  pollen  has  often  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  In  the  open  anthers, 
in  the  case  of  flowers  in  which  pollination  is  effected  by  insects,  before  it  b  carried 
away.  During  this  time  it  might  be  blown  away  by  the  wind  or  wetted  by  rain  or  dew. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  numerous  and  very  different  contrivances  exist  which  protect 
the  pollen.    For  details  see  Kemer,  Die  Schutzmittel  des  Pollens  (Innsbruck,  187;)- 

Sect,  34. — Hybridis&tion '.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  spoken 
only  of  the  union  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant,  or  of  two  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  We  learn  however  from  experience  that  a  fertile  sexual  union  can 
take  place  between  plants  which  are  specifically  distinct.  A  union  of  this  kind  is 
called  Hybridisalion,  and  its  product  a  Hybrid.  According  as  the  union  takes  place 
between  different  varieties  of  one  species,  different  species  of  one  genus,  or  between 

'  J.  G.  Kblreuter.  Vorlaufiee  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  Geschlechi  dei  Pflanien  belreffenden 
Versnchen  n.  Beobacliiungen,  Leipzig  1761 :  Appendices  in  171^,1,  1764,  and  1766. — W.  Herbert, 
On  AmaryUidacesc,  with  a  Irealise  on  cross-bred  vegetables;  London,  1837.— Gaitner.  Versoche  u. 
Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Baiitarderzcugung  im  Pflanzenteich :  Stutlgarl,  1S49.  [See  DOIice  by 
Berkeley,  Joura.  Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  vol,  V,  1850,  p.  156.]— Wichura,  Die  Bastard befraclitmig  im 
FSanzenreich,  eriaulert  an  den  Bustarden  der  Weiden  (with  two  nature-printed  plates);  Bceslin, 
1B65.  [See  abstract  by  BetheUy,  Jonm,  Roy.  Hort.  Soc  nei/'series,  vol.  I,  1850,  p.  £7- — Foclte, 
Pflanien  Mischlinge,  1S81.] 
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(wo  species  belonging  to  different  genera,  the  resulting  hybrid  may  be  termed  a 
variety- hybrid,  species-hybrid,  or  genus-hybrid. 

Among  Cryptogams  only  a  few  instances  of  hybridisation  are  known  with 
certainty.  Thuret  (Ann.  des  sci.  nat.,  1855)  obtained  hybrid  plants  by  bringing 
antherozoids  of  Fuctts  serralus  into  contact  with  oospheres  of  F.  ven'cuhsus.  In 
some  other  families  of  Cryptogams  forms  have  been  found  which  have  been  sup- 
posed, from  their  characters,  to  have  a  hybrid  origin.  Thus  A.  Braun  (VerjUngung, 
p.  329)  adduces  instances  of  hybrids  between  Mosses',  Physcomilrium  pyn/orme  and 
Funaria  hygromttrica,  and  between  Physcomitrium  foiciculare  and  Funaria  kygro- 
nulrica,  and  between  the  following  species  of  Ferns — Gymnogramme  chrysop^Ua 
and  G.  cahmelana,  G.  chrysophylla  and  G.  distam,  and  Aspidium  Filixmas  and 
A.  spinulotum*. 

The  most  important  observations  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  which  have 
given  us  the  clearest  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  difference  of  sex,  are  however  « 
those  made  on  hybrids  between  flowering  plants,  resulting  from  the  artificial  convey- 
ance of  pollen  from  one  species  to  another.  Nageli  has  collected  the  results  of 
many  thousand  experiments  on  hybridisation  made  by  Kslreuter  in  the  last  century, 
and  more  recently  by  Knight,  Gartner,  Herbert,  Wichura,  and  other  observers.  The 
following  facts  are  taken  chiefly  from  NiLgeli's  resumi*. 

I.  Only  those  forms  which  are  closely  related  genetically  can  produce  hybrids. 
They  are  formed  most  easily  between  different  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  with 
greater  difficulty — but  are  still  possible  in  a  great  number  of  cases — between  two 
species  of  the  same  genus ;  of  hybrids  between  species  which  belong  to  different 
genera  only  a  very  few  instances  are  known,  and-  it  is  probable  that  in  these  cases 
the  species  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same  genus.  The  facility  with  which 
hybrids  can  be  produced  varies  extremely  in  different  orders,  families,  and  genera  of 
Angiosperms.  The  phenomenon  is  frequent  among  Liliacese,  Irideae,  Nyctaginew, 
Lobeliacese,  Solanaceee,  Scrophulariacese,  Gesnerace^,  PrimulaccEe,  Ericaceae,  Ranun- 
culaceEe,  Passifloraceae,  Cactacere,  CaryophyllaceEe,  Malvaceje,  Geraniacea,  CEnothe- 
reae,  Rosaceae,  and  SalicineK.  It  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  very  exceptionally, 
in  Gramineae,  Urticaceae,  Labiatae  *,  Convolvulaceae,  Polemoniacese,  Grossulariaceae, 
Papaveraceae,  Cruciferae,  Hypwricineae,  and  Papilionaceae.  Even  genera  of  the  same 
order  or  family  differ  in  this  respect  Among  Caryophyllaceas,  the  species  of 
Dianlhus  hybridise  easily,  those  of  Silent  only  with  difficulty;  among  Solanacex, 
the  species  of  Nieoliana  and  Dalura  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hybrids,  while 
those  of  Solanum,  Physalis,  and  Nycandra  have  not ;  among  Scrophulariaceae, 
Verdaicum^  and  Digitalii,  but  not  Pmtskmon,  Linaria,  or  Antirrhinum;  among 
Rosaceae,  Gmm,  but  not  PoUniilla. 


'  [S«e  also  H.  Philibert,  L'Hybridaiioa  dans  les  Mousses  ifirimmia).  Add.  des  id.  nat.  1S73, 
vol.  XV]I.  p.iJ5.] 

'  [See  also  T.  Moore  on  AditmtMm  faritymsi,  Jonm.  Roj.  Hort.  Soc.  new  series,  1.  p.  83 ; 
Berkeley  on  Aipltniuai  ibmoidii,  Scott,  ibid.  p.  I J7.] 

'  Niigeli,  Sitiungsber.  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  dcr  Wiss.  in  MUnchen,  Dec.  13,  1865,  and  Jan.  13, 
1866.    Also  Kemer,  in  Oeslerreich.  Bot,  Zeilsch.  Wien.  XXI. 

*  [Slathyi  ambigna  Sm.  is  considered  to  l>e  a  hybrid  between  S.  ^Ivalica  and  S.  palialrit,'] 

'  [On  hybridity  in  tlie  genus  Vtrbaitum,  see  Darwin,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  1868,  p.  437.] 
3  K  3 
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Hybri<iisation  between  species  belonging  lo  different  genera  has  been  observed 
between  Lychnis  and  SiletK,  Rhododtndron  and  Azalea,  Rhododendron  and  Rkodora, 
Azalta  and  Rkodora,  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia,  Rhododtndron  and  J^Iensifsii ', 
jEgilops  and  Triticum,  and  between  Echinocadus,  Cereus,  and  Phyllixactus,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  few  wild  forms  which  appear  lo  be  genus-hybrids. 

2.  Besides  the  near  genetic  relationship,  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
hybrids  depends  also  on  a  certain  relationship  between  the  parent-plants,  which  is 
manifested  only  in  the  result  of  hybridisation,  and  which  N^geli  calls  'Sexual  Affinity.' 
This  kind  of  affinity  is  not  ahvays  concurrent  with  the  external  resemblance  of  the 
plants.  I'hus,  for  example,  hybrids  have  never  been  obtained  between  the  Apple 
and  Pear  *,  Anagallis  arvenis  and  arrulea.  Primula  officinalis  and  etalior,  or  Nigella 
damasctna  and  saliva,  nor  between  many  other  pairs  of  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  which  are  very  nearly  allied  lo  one  another;  while  in  other  cases  very  dis- 

^  similar  forms  unite,  as  ^gilops  avala  with  Triticum  vulgare.  Lychnis  diurna  with 
L.  Flos-cuculi,  Cereus  speciosissimus  with  Phyllocaclus  Phyltanthus,  the  Peach  with  the 
Almond.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  sexual  and  genetic 
affinity  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  varieties  of  the  same  species  will  sometimes  be 
partially  or  altogether  infertile  with  one  another,  as  t.g.  SiUne  infiala  var.  alpina  with 
var,  angiislifolia,  var.  hlt/olia  with  var.  Ultoralis,  &C. 

3.  When  a  sexual  union  Is  possible  between  two  species  A  and  B,  A  can  usually 
produce  hybrids  when  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  B,  and  B  when  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  A  (reciprocal  hybridisation).  But  there  are  cases  in  which  A  can  only  be 
the  male  and  B  only  the  female  parent  plant,  the  pollination  of  A  by  B  yielding  no 
result.  Thus  Thuret  found,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Fueus  vtsieulosus 
produces  hybrids  with  the  antherozoids  of  F,  serralus,  while  the  oospheres  of  the 
latter  species  could  not  be  fertilised  by  the  antherozoids  of  the  former.  Gartner 
stales  that  Nicottana  paniculala  produces  hybrid  seeds  when  acted  on  by  the  pollen 
of  N.  Langsdorfii,  while  the  latter  does  not  under  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  the 
former.  Kolreuter  easily  obtained  seeds  of  Mirabilis  Jalapa  with  the  pollen  of 
M.  longiflora,  while  more  than  two  hundred  experiments  on  pollinating  the  latter  by 
the  former  species  extending  over  eight  years  produced  no  result. 

4.  Sexual  affinity  presents  a  great  variety  of  gradations.  At  one  extreme  we 
have  complete  infertility  under  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  another  variety  or 
species,  the  pollen-tubes  not  even  entering  the  stigma,  and  the  pollinated  flower 
behaving  precisely  as  if  no  pollen  had  reached  it ;  the  other  extreme  is  shown  in 
the  production  of  numerous  hybrids,  which  not  only  grow  vigorously,  but  are  them- 
selves fertile.  The  lowest  degree  of  the  action  of  pollen  of  a  different  kind  consists 
in  various  changes  taking  place  in  the  pans  of  the  flower  of  the  mother-plant,  the 
ovary  or  even  the  ovules  aUo  growing,  without  any  embryo  being  produced. 
A  higher  degree  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  ripe  normal  fruits  and  seeds 

'  [The  history  of  the  plant  which  is  here  intended  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  III. 
p.  S].  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  BrydnrAus  {Mntiiiia)  tmptlriformis.  supposed  to  be  fertilised  by 
the  pollen  of  Rhodo/hamnn  (Rhadodntdron)  Chanuetislus.  It  is  figured  under  the  name  oS  Dryaalhia 
trains  in  Paxlon's  Flower  Garden,  vol.  1.  t.  19;  but  it  agrees  well  with  specimens  of  its  female 
p3.rent  Irom  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  probably  therefore  not  a  hybrid  at  all.] 

'  [An  instance  to  the  contrary  is  recorded  in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Philadelphia,  1871,  vol.  I.  p.  10.] 
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conlainjng  embryos,  but  these  embryos  having  no  power  of  germination.  Furiher 
steps  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  embryos  which  have  the  power  of  germination 
that  are  produced  in  the  ovary'. 

5.  When  pollen  from  different  species  is  applied  simultaneously  to  the  same 
stigma,  only  one  kind  is  potent,  vix.  that  from  the  species  which  has  the  greatest 
sexual  affinity  to  the  one  that  is  pollinated.  And  since,  as  a  general  law,  pollen  is 
most  efficacious  on  a  different  flower  of  the  same  species — in  other  words,  the  highest 
degree  of  sexual  affinity  occurs  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species— 
when  a  stigma  is  polHnated  at  the  same  lime  with  pollen  of  the  same  and  of  another 
species,  the  first  only  is  potent.  But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  hybrids  are  sometimes 
more  easily  produced  between  varieties  than  between  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
in  this  case  the  foreign  pollen  may  be  prepotent  over  that  of  the  same  kind.  When 
the  pollen  of  different  species  reaches  the  siigma  at  the  same  lime,  and  if  that  which 
reaches  it  later  has  a  greater  sexual  affinity,  it  can  only  be  potent  when  the  first  is 
not  potent  or  acts  injuriously.  In  Nitoiiana  the  production  of  hybrids  can  no  longer 
be  prevented  by  its  own  pollen  after  two  hours,  in  Malva  and  Hibiscus  after  three 
hours,  in  Dionthms  after  five  or  six  hours. 

6.  The  hybrid  is  possessed  of  external  characters  intermediate  between  thDse  of 
its  parent-forms,  usually  nearly  half  way  between ;  less  often  it  resembles  one  of  ihe 
parent-forms  more  nearly  than  the  other,  and  this  is  more  often  the  case  with  variety- 
hybrids  than  with  species-hybrids.  It  follows  that  in  reciprocal  hybrids  from  the 
species  A  and  B,  the  hybrid  A  B  is  generally  similar  externally  lo  the  hybrid  B  A, 
though  the  two  forms  may  differ  somewhat  internally.  Thus,  according  to  Gartner, 
the  hybrid  Nicoliana  paniculalo-ruslica  is  more  fertile  than  the  reciprocal  hybrid 
Nicoliana  rmsUco-paniculala''.  An  internal  difference  between  reciprocal  hybrids  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  is  more  variable  than  the  other;  thus,  according  to 
Gartner,  the  progeny  of  Digitalis  purpureo-lutea  is  more  variable  than  that  of  D.  lulto- 
purpurea,  Ihe  progeny  of  Diantkus  puleheUo-arenarius  more  variable  than  that  of 
D.  artnario-puUheUns. 

When  two  species  A  and  B  hybridise,  and  the  one  species  A  exercises  a 
greater  influence  on  the  form  and  properties  of  ihe  hybrid  than  the  other  species 
B,  the  hybrid  or  its  descendants,  if  fertilised  by  A,  will  revert  more  quickly  to  the 
parent-form  A  than  it  will  to  the  parent-form  B  if  fertilised  by  it.  Thus  Gartner 
Slates  that  the  hybrid  of  Dianthms  chintnsis  and  D.  Caryophyllus  reverts  to  the 
latter  form  after  three  or  four  generations  if  repeatedly  fertilised  by  it,  while  it 
requires  ferlilisation  for  five  or  six  generations  by  IX  <kitunsis  in  order  to  revert  to 
that  form. 

;.  The  characteristics  of  Ihe  parent-forms  are  as  a  rule  so  iransmitled  to  the 
hybrid  that  the  influence  of  both  is  manifested  in  all  its  characters,  producing  a 
fusion  of  the  different  peculiarities.  This  is  more  evident  in  the  species-  than  in 
the  variety-hybrids ;  in  the  latter  some  of  tlie  non-essenliai  characters  of  the  parents 
sometimes  present  themselves  in  the  offspring  uncombined  side  by  side  ;  e.g.  various 

'  See  Hildelirand,  Bastard irunEsversuche  nn  Orchideen,  Hot.  Zeil.  1865,  No.  31. 

'  In  this  mode  of  designating  hybrids,  the  name  of  the  male  parent-plant  stands  first;  thus 
Nicoliana  rustico-faakuiala  is  Ihc  product  of  the  fertiliiStion  of  N.  fanitulala  by  (he  pnllcn  of 
K  ruslica. 
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kinds  of  streaks  and  blotches  instead  of  a  mixing  of  the  colours  of  the  Bowers.  Thus 
a  hybrid  which  Sageret  obtained  from  Ctuumis  Chate  (female)  with  C.  Mtlo  Canta- 
lupm  (which  had  a  reticulated  rind)  had  a  yellow  flesh,  a  reticulate  marking  of  the 
rind  and  moderately  prominent  ribs  like  the  male  parent,  but  white  seeds  and  an 
acid  flavour  like  the  female  parent.  Another  hybrid  from  the  same  species  had,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sweet  Bavour  and  yellow  flesh  of  the  male,  with  the  white  seeds  and 
smooth  rind  of  the  female  parent.  To  this  category  belongs  also  the  hybrid  of 
Cytisui  Laburnum  and  purpureus  [known  as  Cytisus  Adami\,  some  of  the  branches 
of  which  partially  or  entirely  resembled  one  and  some  of  them  the  other  parent-form. 
I  have  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  hybrid  Antirrhinum  majus,  in  which  the  inflor- 
escence bore  on  one  side  of  the  axis  only  dark-red,  on  the  other  side  only  yellow 
flowers,  while  between  the  two  halves  stood  a  single  flower  which  was  half  red  and 
half  yellow. 

8.  In  addition  to  its  inherited  properties,  the  hybrid  usually  possesses  characters 
of  it»  own  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  both  its  parent-forms.  One  of  these 
new  characters,  which  occurs  especially  with  "variety-hybrids,  is  the  tendency  to  vary 
more  strongly  than  its  parent-forms.  Species-hybrids  are  usually  weak  in  their 
sexual  properties;  those  derived  from  nearly  related  parent-species  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  vigorous  in  their  growth  than  their  parent-forms,  while  hybrids  resulting 
from  the  union  of  species  less  nearly  related  are  generally  feebler  in  their  develop- 
ment. The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hybrids  from  nearly  allied  species  is  displayed 
in  their  more  numerous  and  larger  leaves,  in  their  taller  and  stouter  stems,  more 
copious  root-system,  and  larger  number  of  shoots  (stolons,  scions,  &c.).  Hybrids 
have  also  a  .pudency  to  a  longer  duration  of  life ;  those  of  annual  or  biennial  parent- 
forms  often  live  a  number  of  years,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  producing 
a  smaller  number  of  seeds.  Hybrids  are  also  characterised  by  commencing  to 
flower  earlier,  and  continuing  to  do  so  longer  and  more  abundantly,  than  the  parent- 
forms ;  sometimes  they  produce  an  extraordinary  number  of  flowers,  which  are  also 
larger,  more  enduring,  and  of  brighter  colour  and  stronger  odour.  They  have  also 
a  tendency  to  become  double,  their  staminal  and  carpellary  leaves  to  increase  in 
number  and  develope  into  petals.  Along  with  this  luxuriant  vegeutive  growth,  the 
sexual  organs  are  usually  weak,  and  this  in  every  possible  degree.  '  The  stamens,* 
says  Nageli,  'are,  it  istrue,  in  some  cases  perfect  externally,  but  partially  or  altogether 
infertile,  the  pollen-grains  not  attaining  their  proper  development;  while  in  others 
.  the  stamens  are  altogether  aborti^  and  reduced  to  rudiments.  The  pistils  (gynse- 
ceum)  of  hybrids  are  in  most  cases  not  distinguishable  externally  from  those  of  the 
parent  species,  but  their  ovules  have  no  power,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree,  of 
becoming  fertilised ;  either  no  oospheres  are  formed,  or  the  embryos  which  begin 
to  be  developed  from  the  oospheres  perish  sooner  or  later.  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  when  fertile  seeds  are  produced,  their  number  is  smaller,-and  they 
manifest  a  certain  degree  of  feebleness  in  their  slow  germination  and  the  short 
duraUon  of  this  capacity.'  The  feebleness  of  the  sexual  function  is  in  some 
variety-hybrids  scarcely  perceptible,  in  others  but  small ;  in  general  it  is  the  more 
marked  the  more  distant  the  genetic  and  sexual  affinity  of  the  parent-forms.  When 
species-hybrids  have  the  power  of  producing  seeds  by  self-pollination,  and  this  is 
repeated  in    the  progeny,  their  fertility  generally  diminishes  from  generation  to 
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generation ;  though  this  phenomenon  probably  depends  less  on  the  sezual  feebleness 
of  hybrids  than  on  the  circumstance  that  their  flowers  have  probably  been  generally 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  instead  of  being  pollinated  from  other  flowers  or 
other  individuals  of  the  same  hybrid.  M^geli's  rule  holds  true  in  the  general  way, 
that  the  mate  organs  of  species-hybrids  are  functionally  weak  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  female  organs,  although  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

9.  'Hybrids  usually  vary  less  in  the  first  generation,  the  less  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  their  parent-forms;  species -hybrids  therefore  less  than  variety- 
hybrids;  the  former  are  often  characterised  by  a  great  uniformity,  the  latter  by  a 
great  variability.  When  hybrids  are  self- fertilised,  the  variability  increases  in  the 
second  and  succeeding  generations  the  more  completely  it  was  absent  from  the  first; 
and  three  different  varieties  arise  more  certainly  the  less  the  affinity  between  the 
parent-forms;  vis.  one  corresponding  to  the  original  (hybrid)  type,  the  two  Others 
bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  two  parent-forms.  But  these  varieties  show 
but  little  constancy,  passing  easily  into  one  another,  at  least  in  the  eariier  genera- 
tions. An  actual  reversion  to  one  of  the  two  parent-forms  (with  pure  breeding-in) 
takes  place  especially  when  the  parent-forms  are  very  nearly  related,  as  in  variety- 
hybrids  and  those  from  species  that  approximate  to  varieties.  When  this  reversion 
occurs  in  other  species-hybrids,  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  those  cases  where  one 
of  the  parent-species  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  hybridisation.' 
(NageU,/.f.) 

10.  When  a  hybrid  is  made  to  unite  with  one  of  its  parent-forms,  or  with 
another  parent-form,  or  with  a  hybrid  of  different  origin,  the  product  is  termed  a 
'  derivative  hybrid ;'  and  this  may  again  on  ils  part  unite  with  one  of  the  parent- 
forms  or  with  a  hybrid  of  different  origin.  When  a  union  is  elTected  between  a 
hybrid  and  one  of  lis  own  parent-forms,  and  the  hybrid  thus  obtained  unites  again 
with  the  same  parent-form,  and  so  on  through  several  generations,  the  derived 
progeny  approach  more  and  more  nearly  in  their  characters  to  those  of  this  parent- 
form,  until  they  come  to  resemble  it  in  all  respects.  According  as  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parent-forms  is  taken,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  generations  are  required 
to  effect  the  perfect  reversion ;  and  this  behaviour  has  been  reduced  by  Nageli  to  a 
numerical  expression  (formula  of  heredity),  which  indicates  in  numbers  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  a  species  in  reference  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
its  quaUties  in  hybridisadon.  In  proportion  as  the  derivative  hybrid  approaches 
one  or  the  other  of  its  parent-forms,  its  hybrid  nature  gradually  decreases,  and  its 
fertility  at  the  same  time  increases. 

When  a  hybrid  unites  with  a  new  parent-form  or  with  a  hybrid  of  another 
species,  a  derivative  hybrid  results  in  which  three,  four,  or  more  species  (or  varieties) 
are  combined ;  Wichura  has  united  as  many  as  six  different  species  of  Willow  in  one 
such  derivative  hybrid.  Hybrids  of  this  kind,  which  may  conveniently  be  termed 
'combined  hybrids,'  usually  follow  the  same  rules  with  reference  to  their  form  and 
Other  characters  as  hold  good  in  the  case  of  simple  hybrids.  Combined  hybrids 
become  less  fertile  the  larger  the  number  of  different  parent-forms  that  are  united  in 
them ;  and  they  are  usually  very  variable.  Wichura  showed,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions and  those  of  Gartner,  that  hybrid  pollen  produces  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
in  its  progeny  than  does  the  pollen  of  true  species. 
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The  results  of  hybridisation  are  important  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  sexualitjr, 
because  there  is  no  boundarf-fine  or  essential  distinction  between  the  self-fertilisation 
of  pure  species  or  varieties  and  their  fertilisation  by  other  species  or  varieties;  and 
because  in  the  latter  case — in  other  words  in  hybridisation— certain  peculiarities  of  sexual 
dilTerentiation  and  union  are  rendered  more  evident.  The  two  extremes  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  fertile  union  of  sexual  cells  is  possible  lie  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another,  but  are  connected  by  very  numerous  transitions.  One  extreme  is  presented 
in  the  genus  Rbyitcbattcma,  where  a  fertile  sexual  union  of  sister-ceils  takes  place 
regularly;  the  other  extreme  is  furnished  in  genus-hybrids,  where  the  uniting  cells 
belong  to  very  different  forms  of  plants  whose  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  dates 
back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  But  the  great  majority  of  phenomena  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  show  that  sexual  union  is  usually  most  productive  when  the  cells  stand  neither 
in  too  close  nor  in  too  remote  an  affinity  to  one  another ;  self-fertilisation  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  hybridisation  of  different  species  or  genera. 
The  phenomena  may  be  comprised  in  the  statement  that  the  original  form  of  sexual 
differentiation  was  probably  the  simultaneous  formation  of  male  and  female  organs  in 
close  juxtaposition  on  the  same  plant,  but  that  sexual  union  is  more  potent  and  more 
favourable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race  when  the  closely  contiguous  cells  do  not 
unite,  but  those  of  different  descent,  a  certain  mean  amount  of  difference  of  descent 
being  established  as  the  most  favourable.  This  mean  of  the  difference  of  descent 
associated  with  a  maximum  of  sexual  potency  is  obtained  when  the  sexual  cells  belong 
to  different  individuals  of  the  same  species'.  The  arrangements  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  which  are  manifested  in  polygamy,  diclinism,  dichogamy,  dimorphism, 
the  impotence  of  pollen  on  the  siigmi  of  the  same  flower  (as  in  Caiydalu  and 
Oacidium),  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  rendering  self- fertilisation  impossible  (as 
in  Ariitalatbia  CUmalit'ts,  many  Orchidei,  &c.),  are  different  means  for  promoting  the 
cross-fertilisation  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  or  for  rendering  it  alone 
possible. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    SPECIES. 

Sect.  35. — Origin  of  Varieties.  The  characters  of  plants  are  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  or,  in  other  words,  are  hereditary.  But,  in  addition  to  the  inherited 
properties,  new  characters  may  arise  in  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  the  descendants 
of  a  plant  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  parent-plants.  Thus,  for  example, 
Descemet  obtained  in  1803',  among  the  seedlings  from  Robinia  Pseud-acacia,  an 
individual  without  spines;  Duchesne,  in  1761',  among  seedlings  of  the  Strawberry, 
one  with  simple  instead  of  trifoliolate  leaves ;  and  Godron*,  amoi^  seedlings  of 
Datura  Talula,  one  with  smooth  instead  of  spiny  capsules. 

'  [See  Darwin,  Variation  of  AnimaU  and  Plants  under  Domestical  ion,  vol.  II.  chap.  xrii.  where 
several  il lust  rations  of  the  Jaw  are  Eiven.]| 

•  See  Chcvreiil,  Ann.  des  sci.  nal.  1346.  vol.  VI.  p.  157.  Qoiirn.  May.  Ilorl.  Soc.  vol.  VI, 
IBM.  p6'-] 

'  i''or  further  details,  See  Usteri.  Annates  der  Botanik,  vol.  V.  p"  40. 

'  Stt  Naiiihn,  Compt.  lend.  1K6;.  vol.  LXIV.  p.  <>3<>. 
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The  characters  which  arise  in  single  descendants  are  often  only  individual, 
1.  e.  they  are  not  again  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Thus  the  seeds  of  the  un- 
armed Robinia  produce  again  spiny  plants  resembling,  not  their  immediate  ancestor, 
but  more  remote  ones ;  while  in  other  cases  the  new  character  is  heredilary,  though 
at  first  perhaps  only  partially  so,  the  new  form  making  its  appearance  only  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  descendants,  while  the  others  revert  to  the  original  form,  as 
in  Duchesne's  unifoliolate  Strawberry. 

When  a  new  character  is  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  new  generations,  the 
number  of  individuals  that  revert  to  the  primitive  form  often  decreases  from  gener- 
ation lo  generation,  or  the  hereditary  permanence  of  the  new  character  increases; 
they  become  more  and  more  constant,  and  sometimes  even  as  much  so  as  those  of 
the  primitive  form.     Such  new  constant  forms  are  termed  Varielies*. 

The  same  parent-form  may  produce  a  smaller  or  larger  number  either  simul- 
taneously or  in  stKicession,  sometimes  even  hundreds,  of  new  forms ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  cultivated  plants.  The  enormous  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Dahlia,  differing  in  the  colour,  size,  and  form  of  the  flowers  and  in  their  mode  of 
growth,  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  have  been  derived  since  1 8oz  from  the  simple 
yellow-blossomed  primitive  form  ai  Dahlia  variabUh.  The  great  variety  of  Panaes, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  have  resulted  since  i68j  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  Viola  tricolor  of  our  fields  with  small  flowers  almost  uniform  in 
colour'.  Still  more  numerous  are  the  varieties  of  CMuriila  Pcpo,  differing  not  only 
in  the  form  of  their  fruit  but  also  in  all  other  characters ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Cabbage  {Brassica  oleracta)  and  a  vast  number  of  other  cultivated  plants. 

Some  plants  have  a  special  tendency  to  variation;  among  native  species,  for 
example,  the  fraticose  Rubi,  and  those  of  Rosa  and  Hieracium  ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  distinguished  by  great  constancy  in  their  characters,  as  for  example  Rye, 
which  has  as  yet  produced  no  hereditary  varieties,  notwithstanding  long  cultivation  ; 
while  the  nearly  related  species  of  Wheat  (especially  Triticum  vulgare,  amyUum  and 
Sptlla)  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  old  varieties  and  an  ever -in  creasing  number 
of  new  ones. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  hereditary  varieties  are  the  product  of  sexual  repro- 
duction ;  thus  among  Phanerogams  the  new  characters  appear  suddenly  in  individual 
seedlings  which  differ  at  once  from  the  parent-plant  in  these  respects.  Sometimes 
however  it  happens  that  particular  buds  develope  differently  from  the  other  shoots 
of  the  same  stock  ;  and  of  this  Bud-varialion'  two  different  cases  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  since  their  significance  is  altogether  different.  In  the  one  case  the  ab- 
normal shoot  of  a  stock  which  itself  belongs  to  a  variety  resembles  or  reverts  to 
the  primitive  form ;  and  this  therefore  is  an  instance  not  of  the  production  but  of 
the  cessation  of  a  new  form.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich  there  is,  for  example, 
a  Beech-tree  with  divided  leaves,  itself  a  variety,  a  single  branch  of  which  bears  the 

'  For  examples,  see  Hufmeister,  Ailgcmeine  Moqihologic,  p.  565. 

'  Darwin,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestical  ion,  vol,  1,  p.  368  el  stg, 
».  [T.  Meehan  adduces  a  number  of  remnrkable  instances  of  bud-varialion  in  which  liybrid- 
isation  could  not  have  laken  any  part ; — in  Rubus  which  rarely  produces  seeds  in  the  wild  slate, 
Convalvulm  Baiaias,  which  seldom  flowers  in  America,  &c.    See  Troceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Acad,  of  Nai.  Sci,  Nov,  29,  1870.] 
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ordinary  undivided  entire  leaves,  or  has  reverted  to  the  primitive  fonn.  In  the  second 
case  new  characters  not  previously  displayed  arise  on  particular  shoots  of  a  stock. 
Thus,  for  instance,  single  shoots  of  the  Myrtle  are  sometimes  found  with  leaves  in 
alternating  whorls  of  threes,  instead  of  in  pairs;  but  these  shoots  again  produce  from 
the  axils  of  their  leaves  the  ordinary  branches  with  decussate  leaves.  Knight  (see 
Darwin,  /.  c.  vol.  I.  p.  3 75)  observed  a  Cherry  (the  May  Duke)  with  one  branch  bear- 
ing fruit  of  a  longer  shape  which  always  ripened  later.  The  common  '  Moss-Rose' 
is  considered  by  Darwin  {/.  c.  p.  s'j^)  to  have  probably  arisen  by  'bud-variation' 
fiOtti  J?.  centi/b!ia ;  the  white  and  striped  Moss-Roses  made  their  appearance  in  1788 
from  a  bud  of  the  common  red  Moss-Rose ;  Rivers  states  that  the  seeds  of  the  simple 
red  Moss-Rose  almost  always  again  produce  Moss-Roses'. 

Those  changes  which  are  produced  in  a  plant  by  the  nature  of  its  food  and 
other  external  conditions  must  not  be  confounded  with  variation.  Specimens  of  the 
same  plant  often  differ  conspicuously  in  the  size  and  number  of  their  leaves,  shoots, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  according  as  their  supply  of  food  has  been  abundant  or  deficient; 
deep  shade  frequently  occasions  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  habit  of  plants  that 
usually  grow  in  sunshine;  but  these  changes  are  not  hereditary;  the  descendants  of 
such  individuals  revert,  under  normal  conditions  of  light  and  nutrition,  to  the  original 
characters  of  the  species. 

Those  characters,  on  the  contrary,  which  may  become  hereditary  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  varieties,  arise  independendy  of  the  direct  influence  of  soil,  locality, 
climate,  or  other  external  influences;  they  appear  seemingly  without  any  cause.  We 
must  therefore  assume  either  that  external  impulses  which  are  altogether  imper- 
ceptible first  cause  an  imperceptible  deviation  in  the  process  of  development,  which 
is  always  extremely  complicated,  and  that  this  variation  gradually  increases  until  it 
becomes  perceptible,  or  that  the  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  itself  react 
upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  sooner  or  later  an  external 
change. 

The  fact  that  wild  plants,  when  cultivated,  usually  begin  to  produce  hereditary 
varieties,  shows  that  the  change  in  the  external  conditions  of  life  disturbs  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ordinary  process  of  development;  but  it  does  not  show  that  par- 
ticular external  influences  produce  particular  hereditary  varieties  corresponding  to 
them ;  for  under  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  the  most  different  varieties  arise 
simultaneously  or  successively  from  the  same  parent-form.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  in  nature  with  wild  plants ;  in  the  same  locality  under  precisely  the  same  vital 
conditions  a  number  of  varieties  are  often  found  by  the  side  of  their  parent-form,  and 
the  same  variety  is  often  found  in  the  most  diverse  localities'.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason— because  varieties  are  to  so  great  an  extent  independent  of  externa!  influences 
—that  they  are  hereditary.  A  change  produced  in  a  plant  by  moisture,  shade,  or  any 
similar  cause,  is  not  hereditary,  because  its  descendants,  when  placed  under  other 
vital  conditions,  acquire  again  other  non-permanent  characters.  That  hereditary 
characters,  or  those  which  may  become  so,  are  not  produced  by  external  influences, 

'  [See  Also  M.  J.  Masters,  On  a  pink  sport  at  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  Joum.  Kojp.  Hort;  Soc. 
new  series,  vol.  IV.  p.  153. — Braun.  Abhsnd.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1859,  p.  119. 

*  Further  details  on  this  important  subject  are  given  by  Nageli  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  kon. 
bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  Dec.  15,  1865. 
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is  proved  most  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  produce 
different  varieties,  either  exclusively  or  together  with  the  hereditary  parent-form. 

Although  the  production  of  varieties  and  the  form  they  assume  are  not  the 
direct  results  of  external  influences,  yet  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  variety 
may  be  determined  by  these  inHuences.  When  a  variety  is  produced,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  will  thrive  best  in  damp  or  in  dry  ground,  in  sunny  or  shady  places, 
and  so  forth ;  whether  it  can  reproduce  itself  under  these  circumstances,  or  whether 
it  will  die  out.  The  conclusion  follows  that  hereditary  varieties  arise  independendy 
of  direct  external  influences,  but  that  the  continuance  of  their  existence  depends  on 
external  causes.  A  variety  which  occurs  only  in  a  particular  locality  is  not  produced 
by  the  conditions  of  this  particular  locality ;  but  it  alone  furnishes  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  life  which  this  particular  variety  requires,  while  other  varieties  which  have 
arisen  at  the  same  place  disappear. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  34  that  hybrids  show  in  general  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  varieties.  Two  different  sets  of  hereditary  characters  are  com- 
bined in  a  hybrid,  and  there  is  hence  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  new 
characters  which  may  be  more  or  less  hereditary.  Hybridisation  is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  means  at  the  command  of  the  horticulturist  for  disturbing  the 
constancy  of  inherited  characters  and  producing  a  number  of  varieties  from  two  dis- 
tinct ancestral  forms*.  But  even  the  ordinary  sexual  union  of  two  individuals  of  a 
species,  as  in  dicecious,  dichogamous,  or  dimorphic  plants,  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  hybridisation ;  in  these  cases  also  the  individuals  which  unite  must  cer- 
tainly be  different,  since  otherwise  their  cross- fertilisation  would  be  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  self-fertiUsation.  In  these  cases  therefore  two  sets  of  characters  which 
differ,  though  it  may  be  but  slightly,  also  unite  in  the  descendants ;  and  if  a  hybrid 
from  two  different  species  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  variation,  the  cross-fertil- 
isation of  two  different  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  may  at  least  give 
rise  to  a  slight  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  the 
cross-fertilisation  of  different  individuals — towards  which  there  is  always  a  tendency 
in  nature  even  in  hermaphrodite  flowers — we  have  a  perpemal  cause  of  variation  in 
plants.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  variation,  as  is  shown  by  the 
existence  of  bud-variation,  and  by  the  reflection  that  the  difference  between  indi- 
viduals which  produce  a  variable  progeny  is  itself  due  to  slight  variation. 

A  great  number  of  facts  point  to  thecooclusioD  that  almost  every  plant  has  a  tendeocr 
to  vary  continually  and  in  different  directions,  while  every  new  character  which  b  not 
produced  directly  by  external  agencies  tends  at  the  same  time  to  become  hereditary. 
If  notwithstanding  this  many  wild  plants  and  some  cultivated  ones  are  very  constant  and 
produce  no  varieties  which  can  be  distinguished  externally,  this  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  newly  produced  varieties  are  unable  to  exist  in  the  conditions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  or  at  least  soon  disappear,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  recur  more  in  detail. 
The  hereditary  transmissibility  of  acquired  characters  exhibits  itsflf  in  a  most  peculiar 
way  when  it  does  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  parent-plant,  but  on^  a  particular  branch, 
A  still  more  remarkable  case  was  observed  by  Bridgman.  He  noticed  that  the  spores 
from  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  of  the  varieties  Scolofendrlum 


'  See  also  Naudin,  Compt.  rend.  1864,  vol.  LIX.  p.  837.     [Journ.  Roy,  Horl.  Soc  new  series, 
roUl.  p.  I.] 
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vulgart  laceralum  and  S.  -vulgare  Crhta-galli,  which  was  of  the  normal  form,  linifonnlT 
produced  plants  of  the  normal  parent-form,  while  those  produced  on  the  outer  abnormal 
part  of  the  leaf  reproduced  the  sptecial  varieties'. 

Sect.  36.  —  Aooumulation  of  new  oharaotera  in  the  reproduotioii  of 
varietiee.  The  difference  between  a  variety  and  its  parent-form,  or  between  the 
varieties  of  a  common  parent-form,  is  usually  at  first  small  and  affects  only  a  few 
characters.  But  the  descendants  of  the  variety  may  agfun  vary,  the  new  characters 
may  thus  become  intensified,  and  other  new  characters  of  a  different  kind  may  be 
added  to  them.  The  amount  of  difference  between  parent-form  and  variety  and 
between  the  various  varieties  of  the  same  parent-form  thus  becomes  greater  ;  and  if 
the  tendency  of  the  characters  lo  become  hereditary  increases  with  the  increase  of 
their  difference,  the  variety  comes  at  length  to  differ  so  greatly  from  the  parent-form 
that  their  genetic  connection  can  only  be  proved  historically  or  by  the  existence  of 
transitional  forms.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  cultivated  plants,  as  e.  g.  the 
Pear,  which  varies  much  even  in  the  wild  state,  but  under  cultivation  has  altered  tls 
mode  of  growth,  form  of  leaf,  flower,  and  especially  its  fruit,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  the  finest  sorts  of  Pears  to  be  descendants  of  the 
wild  Pyrus  communis,  if  Decaisne  had  not  proved  their  genetic  connection  by  the 
study  of  the  transitional  forms  (Darwin,  /.  c.  vol.  I,  p.  350).  In  the  same  manner  it 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  Gooseberry  are  descended 
from  the  wild  Ribes  Grossularia  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe ;  and  Darwin 
brings  forward  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  fruit  has  been  con- 
tinually increased  by  cultivation  since  1786,  so  that  in  1852  it  had  attained  the 
weight  of  895  grs.  Darwin  found  that  a  small  apple  6^  inches  in  circumference 
weighed  as  much  (/.  c  p.  356).  The  different  varieties  of  Cabbage  are  all  descended 
from  one  pa  rent -species,  or,  according  to  Alph.  de  Candolle,  from  two  or  three 
closely  related  ones  still  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^Tedite^ranean.  In 
this  case  hybridisation  has  also  cooperated  ;  the  varieties  are  for  the  most  part 
hereditary  but  without  any  great  constanc3'.  The  extent  of  the  variation  which  has 
taken  place  under  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  existence  on  the  one  hand  of  shrubby 
forms  with  branching  woody  stems,  10  to  iz  or  even  16  feet  high,  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  round  Cabbage  with  a  short  stem  and  a  spherical,  pointed,  or  broad 
head  consisting  of  leaves  closely  packed  one  over  another ;  and  a^ain  of  the  Savoy 
with  its  curied  blistered  leaves,  the  Kohl-Rabi  with  its  stem  swollen  below,  the  Cauli- 
flower with  its  crowded  monstrous  flowers,  &c.* 

In  the  case  of  many  cultivated  plants  the  original  wild  form  is  unknown.  It  i^ 
possible  that  in  a  few  cases  it  may  have  disappeared;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  have  arisen  under  cultivation  have  gradually  acquired  such  a 
number  of  new  characters  that  their  resemblance  lo  the  wild  parent-form  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  cultivated  Cucurbitace^, 
Gourds,  Bottle-Gourds,  Melons,  Water-Melons,  &c.,  Ihe  hundreds  of  varieties  of  which 
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have  been  traced  back  by  Naudin  to  three  primitive  forms,  Cucurbila  Pepo,  maxima, 
and  moschaia,  neither  of  which  however  is  known  in  the  wild  state.  These  original 
forms  have  been  as  it  were  evolved  from  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the 
numberless  varieties,  and  have  only  an  ideal  existence ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  either 
of  them  ever  actually  existed,  or  whether  these  ideal  parent-forms  do  not  merely 
correspond  to  three  principal  varieties  which  arose  from  a  single  primitive  form 
which  possibly  still  exists,  or  from  the  hybridisation  of  several.  The  characters  of 
many  of  these  varieties  are  perfectly  hereditary,  and  all  the  organs  show  the  greatest 
degree  of  variation ;  how  great  and  various  these  differences  are  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Naudin  has  divided  the  group  of  forms  which  he  includes  under  the  name 
Cucurbita  Pepo  into  seven  sections,  each  of  which  again  includes  a  number  of 
subordinate  varieties'.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  exceeds  that  of  another  variety 
more  than  two  thousand  fold  in  size;  the  original  form  of  the  fruit  is  probably 
ovoid,  but  in  some  varieties  it  is  elongated  into  a  cylinder,  in  others  abbreviated  into 
a  flat  plate ;  the  colour  of  the  rind  varies  almost  infinitely  in  the  different  varieties  ; 
in  some  it  is  hard,  in  others  soil;  some  have  a  sweet,  others  a  bitter  Resh;  the 
seeds  vary  in  length  from  5  or  7  to  25  mm.;  in  some  the  tendrils  are  of  enormous 
size,  in  others  ihey  are  altogether  wanting ;  in  one  variety  ihey  are  transformed  into 
branches  which  bear  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Even  characters  which  are  normally 
constant  throughout  entire  natural  orders  become  extremely  variable  in  the  Gourds ; 
thus  Naudin  (Compt.  rend.  1867,  vol.  LXIV.  p.  939)  describes  a  Chinese  variety  of 
Cucurbila  maxima  which  has  a  perfectly  free  or  superior  ovary,  whereas  it  is  inferior 
elsewhere  in  the  Cucurbitace%  and  in  the  nearly  allied  orders*.  The  varieties  of 
Melon  (Cucumis  Meio)  Naudin  divides  into  ten  sections,  which  differ  also  not  wily 
in  their  fruit,  but  also  in  (heir  leaves  and  their  entire  habit  or  mode  of  groivth. 
Some  Melons  are  no  larger  than  small  plums,  othei^  weigh  as  much  as  66  lbs. ; 
one  variety  has  a  scarlet  fruit ;  another  is  only  i  inch  in  diameter  but  3  feet  long, 
and  is  coiled  in  a  serpentine  manner  in  all  directions,  the  other  organs  being 
also  greatly  elongated.  The  fruits  of  one  variety  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
externally  or  internally  from  Cucumbers;  one  Algerian  variety  suddenly  splits  up 
into  sections  when  ripe  (Darwin,  I.e.  vol.  I,  p.  357). 

The  behaviour  of  the  genus  Zea  is  similar  to  that  of  Cucurbila.  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  Maize  are  probably  descended  from  a  single  primitive  wild  form  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  America  for  a  very  long  period ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  native  Brazilian  species,  the  only  one  known  in  (he  wild  state,  with  long  glumes 
enveloping  the  grains,  is  the  primitive  form  ;  if  it  is  not,  then  no  plant  is  now  known 
which  can  be  considered  as  the  ancestral  form  of  our  numerous  and  extremely  diverse 
varieties  of  Maize.  In  this  case  also  continued  cultivation  has  increased  the  amount 
of  difference  between  the  different  varieties,  as  well  as  to  a  prodigious  extent  that 
between  them  and  the  primitive  form;  and  the  separate  varieties  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  a  number  of  different  characters.  Some  are  only  rj  feet  high, 
Others  as  much  as  15  to  iS  feet ;  the  grains  stand  on  the  rachis  in  rows  varying  from 

'  See  Metiger,  LandwirthschaflUche  PAonieakunde,  p.  69a,  and  Darwin,  /.  c.  vol.  I.  p.  358. 

'  Hcioker  slates  that  a  specimen  oiBigonia  fri^ida  at  Kew  produced,  in  addilion  to  male  and 
female  flowers  with  interior  ovary,  also  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  superior  ovary.  This  variation 
was  the  product  of  seeds  from  a  normal  flo.i'er.     (U4rwiii,  i,  c.  p.  365.) 
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six  lo  twenty  in  number;  they  may  be  white,  yellow,  red,  orange,  violet,  streaked 
with  black,  blue,  or  copper-red;  their  weight  varies  sevenrold;  their  form  also  varies 
extremely;  there  are  varieties  with  three  kinds  of  fruit  of  different  form  and  colour 
on  one  rachis ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  differences  also  occur '.  These 
instances  may  suffice  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the 
varieties  of  a  primitive  form  may  increase  under  cultivation '. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  and  to  a  great  extent  impossible,  to  prove  directly  to 
what  extent  the  variation  of  wild  forms  can  increase  without  cultivation,  because 
historical  evidence  ia  in  this  case  generally  impossible,  or  can  only  be  obtained  indi- 
rectly or  conjee tu rally.  But  since  the  laws  of  variation  are  unquestionably  the  same 
in  the  case  of  wild  as  of  cultivated  plants — although  they  operate  in  the  two  cases 
under  different  conditions — we  may  for  the  present  at  least  assume  as  probable  that 
plants  vary  as  greatly  in  the  wild  as  in  the  cultivated  state.  We  shall  however  in  the 
sequel  have  to  examine  a  number  of  weighty  considerations  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  variation  has  produced  infinitely  greater  effects  in  originating  the  various 
wild  forms  of  plants  than  those  which  we  perceive  in  cultivated  varieties'. 

The  variation  of  cultivated  plants  shows  that  there  is  only  one  cause  for  the 
internal  and  for  the  external  hereditary  resemblance  between  different  plants,  and 
that  this  cause  is  the  common  origin  of  similar  forms  from  one  and  the  same 
ancestral  form.  When  we  meet  with  corresponding  phenomena  in  wild  forms,  and 
when  we  find  that  with  them  dissimilar  forms  are  connected  by  a  series  of  inter* 
mediate  forms,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  between  the  primitive  forms  of  culti- 
vated plants  and  their  most  abnormal  varieties,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  wild  plants  also  a  similar  affinity  is  the  only  cause  of  resemblance.  The  extra- 
ordinarily numerous  forms,  for  example,  of  the  widely  distributed  genus  Hieracium 
present  phenomena  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  cultivated  Gourds,  Cab- 
bages, &c.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  forms  which  are  considered  to  be  species, 
there  are  a  still  greater  number  of  intermediate  forms,  some  of  which  only  are 
hybrids,  the  greater  part  perfectly  fertile  varieties.  NSgeli  *,  who  has  made  this  genus 
the  subject  of  close  study,  says : — '  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  unite  into  a  single 
species  all  the  types  which  are  connected  by  perfectly  fertile  transitional  forms,  we 
should  find  only  three  species  of  native  Hieracia,  which  have  been  erected  by  some 
authors  into  distinct  genera : — Filosella  (Piloselloideee),  Hieracium  {Archieraa'um), 
and  Chlorocripii  {H.  slalicifolium).  Between  these  three  groups  we  have,  at  least 
in  Europe,  no  transitional  forms;  hybrids  between  Piloselloidex  and  Archieracium 

'  See  Darwin.  /.  c.  vol.  I.  p.  365,  and  Metzger,  /.  *.  p.  )o7.  No  great  ralue  with  reference  to 
variation  and  the  constancy  of  varieties  must  be  set  on  the  resalt  of  experimeals  on  cultivated  plants, 
since  the  possibility  of  hybridisation  was  not  excluded.  Some  varieties  of  Maize  appear  to  hybridise 
with  difficulty, 

'  Further  material  will  be  found  collecttd  in  Darwin's  and  Metiger's  works  already  quoted,  anJ 
in  De  Candolle,  G^t^raphie  botajiique,  Paris  iSjj. 

'  [H.  Hoffmann  gives  in  the  Bol.  Zeit.  for  April  17  and  May  I,  1E74,  an  account  of  in  in'"" 
e^ting  series  of  experiments  on  the  extent  lo  which  Ihe  characters  which  distinguish  the  "H'cd 
species  Papovir  RAaas  and  dubium  and  Phastotm  vulgnrU  and  mullijtona  can  be  made  to  vary  by 
cultivation,  and  on  the  tendency  of  the  mltivated  varieties  to  revert  to  Ihe  parent-forio.  See  al*" 
his  •  RiickblicL  anf  B»«hie  Variationi-Versuche  von  1855-1880.'  Bol.  Zeitg.  1881.] 

'  Sitzungsberichle  der  kon.'bayer,  Akad.  der  Wiss.  March  10,  1866. 
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have  been  erroneously  auted  to  occur,  but  the  alleged  hybrids  are  eiiber  inie  Pilo- 
selloideiB  or  true  Archieracia.  . . .  According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
no  other  hypothesis  is  possible  but  that  all  the  various  species  of  Httracium  have 
sprung  from  the  transmutation  (descent  with  variation)  of  forms  which  have  either 
disappeared  or  are  still  in  existence ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  intermediate  forms 
•still  occur  which  must  have  had  their  share  in  producing  several  new  species  by  the 
splitting  up  of  one  original  species,  or  which  would  have  occurred  in  the  transform- 
ation of  a  still  living  species  into  one  derived  from  it.  In  the  case  of  Hitracium  the 
species  have  not  become  so  completely  separated  by  the  suppression  of  the  inter- 
mediate forms  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  genera.' 

By  the  term  Speciei  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  plants  which  have  the 
same  constant  characters,  these  characters  being  different  from  those  of  other  somewhat 
similar  forms.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  only  distinction 
between  varieties  of  a  known  primitive  form  which  have  become  constant,  and  the  wild 
species  comprised  within  a  genus,  is  that  in  one  case  their  descent  is  known,  in  the  other 
it  is  not.  The  various  cultivated  varieties  of  a  primitive  form  which  ha^e  become  con- 
stant are  linked  together  by  intermediate  forms  in  which  the  progressive  accumulation 
of  itew  varietal  characters  may  be  perceived ;  but  these  intermediate  forms  may  dis- 
appear, and  then  there  is  a  more  or  less  wide  chasm  between  the  various  varieties  them- 
selves, as  well  as  between  them  and  the  primitive  form.  Both  of  these  cases  occur  also 
in  wild  plants.  In  some  genera,  like  Hieracium,  species  the  extreme  forms  of  which 
differ  greatly  are  connected  together  by  a  number  of  intermediate  forms  which  occur 
along  with  them.  The  analogy  of  cultivated  plants  justifies  us  in  considering  these 
Intermediate  forms  (so  far  as  they  are  not  hybrids)  as  varieties  in  a  progressive  slate 
of  development,  some  particular  descendants  of  which  have  advanced  furthest  in  the 
accumulation  of  new  properties.  But  usually  the  intermediate  forms,  the  connecting 
links  so  to  speak  between  the  ancestral  and  the  derived  forms,  have  disappeared ;  and 
the  species  of  the  same  genus  are  then  completely  separated  from  one  another,  and  their 
characters  are  at  once  distinguishable.  The  different  species  of  the  same  genus  agree 
among  one  another  in  a  number  of  inherited  characters,  and  are  distinguished  by 
only  a  few  constant  characters;  the  amount  of  resemblance  is  much  greater  than  the 
amount  of  difference.  The  same  relationship  therefore  exists,  but  In  a  greater  degree,  . 
between  the  various  species  of  one  genus  as  between  different  varieties  of  the  same 
primitive  form.  Since  no  other  explanation  is  known  of  this  relationship  than  common 
descent  with  variation  and  the  heredity  of  the  new  characters,  we  are  entitled  to 
consider  the  species  of  a  genus  as  varieties  of  a  common  ancestral  form  which  have 
developed  further  and  become  constant,— the  original  form  having  possibly  actually 
disappeared  or  being  no  longer  recognisable  as  such.  There  is  therefore  no  natural 
boundary-line  between  variety  and  species ;  they  differ  only  in  the  amouht  of  divergence 
of  the  characters  and  in  the  degree  of  their  constancy.  Just  as  a  number  of  varieties  are 
included  in  the  idea  of  a  species — the  varietal  characters  being  neglected  in  the  diagnows 
of  the  species- — so  several  species  are  united  into  a  genus  b]^  including  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  genus  a  maximum  of  their  common  characters.  But  since  it  is  impossible  either  to 
determine  by  measure  or  by  weight  the  most  important  characters  of  a  plant,  it  is 
difficult  and  to  a  certain  extent  impossible  to  define,  i.e.  to  determine  by  convention 
what  amount  of  difTerentJation  is  necessary  in  order  to  classify  two  different  but  similar 
forms  as  species  rather  than  varieties.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  left  to  a  great  degree  to 
personal  judgment  to  decide  whether  two  different  but  similar  groups  of  fonns  should 
be  regarded  as  two  species  each  including  several  varieties,  or  as  two  distinct  genera 
each  Including  several  species.  The  only  object  actually  presented  to  the  eye  is  the 
Individual  (and  even  this  not  always  as  a  whole);  the  Ideas  Variety,  Species,  Genus  are 
abstract  ideas,  and  indicate  a  progressive  scale  of  the  differences  between  Individuals 
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which  is  small  in  the  variety,  larger  in  the  species,  and  still  larger  in  the  genus.  But  in 
all  three  cases  the  points  of  diRerence  are  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  amount  of 
resemblance;  and  since  in  the  phenomena  of  variation  we  learn  that  from  forms  which 
are  similar  others  are  derived  which  are  constantly  becoming  more  different  by  the 
continual  accumulation  of  differences,  wc  assume  that  the  higher  degree  of  variation 
of  similar  forms  which  we  express  by  the  terms  Species  and  Genus  has  resulted  from 
the  accumulation  of  new  characters  in  the  variation  from  one  ancestral  form. 

Sect.  37. — Causes  of  the  progressiTe  devetopment  ot  TarietieB.  The 
characters  of  the  culiivaled  varieties  of  one  parent-form  show,  as  Darwin  was  the 
first  (o  point  out,  a  constant  striking  and  remarkable  relation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  plant  was  cultivated  by  man.  The  varieties  of  Wheat  differ  from  one 
another  only  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  haulm  or  leaves,  which  are  of  but  small  im- 
portance to  mankind;  but  they  show  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  difference  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  grains,  and  the  quantity  of  starch  and  protcid  contained  in 
them,  i'.  e.  in  ihe  characters  of  that  part  of  the  plant  for  ihe  sake  of  which  Wheat  is 
cultivated,  and  in  those  properties  of  this  part  which  under  various  circumstances  are 
especially  useful  to  mankind.  The  varieties  of  the  Cabbage,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
differ  at  all  in  their  seeds  or  even  in  their  seed-vessels  or  flowers,  the  external  pro- 
perties of  which  are  useless  to  man,  and  the  internal  properties  only  of  value  because 
the  seed  has  to  reproduce  the  variety;  the  varieties  of  Cabbage  differ  exclusively  in 
the  development  of  those  parts  which  are  used  as  vegetables,  and  to  which  therefore 
cullivadon  is  directed.  The  object  of  cultivation  is  therefore,  retaining  the  taste  and 
value  as  food  for  man,  sometimes  to  increase  the  succulence  of  the  dssues,  sometimes 
to  attain  as  large  a  size  as  possible,  sometimes  to  alter  the  time  of  the  year  at  which 
the  vegetable  can  be  used.  These  and  a  number  of  Other  properties  are  furnished 
by  the  different  varieties.  The  varieties  of  Beet  differ  only  slightly  in  their  flowers, 
more  in  their  leaves,  according  as  they  are  grown  in  the  garden  as  ornamental 
foliage-plants  or  as  agricultural  crops  ;  the  varieties  in  the  latter  case  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  roots  and  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain, 
properties  which  make  the  plant  valuable  on  the  one  hand  as  food  for  cattle,  on  the 
other  hand  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Fruit-trees  of  the  same  kind  differ  but 
little  in  general  in  their  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  or  stems,  but  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  size,  shape,  colour,  smell,  taste,  period  of  maturity,  and  keeping-pro- 
perties of  the  fruit,  according  to  the  special  purpose  or  prevalent  mode  in  which  it 
is  employed.  In  garden-flowers  it  is  generally  the  flowers  and  especially  the  corolla 
and  inflorescence  that  differ  in  the  varieties  of  a  species,  because  the  greater  number 
are  cultivated  only  for  the  shape,  size,  colour,  or  odour  of  the  flowers. 

This  relation  of  cultivated  varieties  to  the  requirements  of  man  is  explained  if 
we  suppose  that  only  those  varieties  were  cultivated,  at  first  undesignedly  afterwards 
designedly,  in  which  some  character  useful  to  man  was  more  strongly  manifested 
than  in  the  others ;  those  individuals  were  selected  which  best  answered  to  a  definite 
requirement ;  they  alone  were  further  cultivated ;  the  particular  character  was  again 
strongly  displayed  in  some  of  their  descendants,  and  only  these  individuals  were 
again  selected  for  reproduction ;  and  ihe  desired  character  was  thus  continually  in- 
creased in  strength.  Other  characters  of  the  plant  also  varied  at  the  same  time,  but 
they  were  disregarded,  and  the  individuals  in  which  they  occurred  were  not  preserved 
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for  reproduction,  and  no  increase  of  these  characters  consequent!}'  took  place  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  greatest  service  which  Darwin  has  rendered  to  science  is  to  have  shown 
that  wild  plants  are  also  subject  to  conditions  of  life  the  effect  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  only  some  of  the  varieties  of  one  primitive  form  m^tain  themselves  and 
increase  their  peculiarities,  while  others  perish.  The  relationship  of  the  varying  wild 
plant  to  its  environment  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  is  however  different  from 
that  of  the  cultivated  plant  to  man;  man  protects  his  charges  in  order  to  preserve 
them ;  he  places  them  under  favourable  conditions  in  order  that  those  properties 
which  are  useful  to  him  may  become  freely  developed.  Wild  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
have  to  protect  themselves  against  all  injuiy  from  without ;  their  existence  is  con- 
tinually threatened  by  other  plants  or  animals  or  by  the  hostility  of  the  elements ; 
and  in  this  Struggkfor  Existence,  as  Darwin  has  appropriately  termed  it,  only  those 
individuals  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  which  are  best  able  to  resist  the  prejudicial 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  only  those  varieties  which  happen  to  be 
the  best  endowed  in  these  respects  will  reproduce  themselves  and  further  develope 
their  spedal  properties.  Hence  the  characters  of  wild  plants,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
of  a  purely  morphological  nature,  always  show  a  perfectly  definite  relationship  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  form  and  other  characters  of  the  organs 
have  essentially  for  their  object  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  plant  under  the  local 
conditions  of  its  habitat ;  varieties  and  species  which  are  not  endowed  with  qualities 
to  endure  the  struggle  for  existence  perish.  The  struggle  for  existence  acts  there- 
fore in  a  certain  sense  similarly  to  the  selection  of  the  breeder;  as  the  breeder  de- 
velopes  only  that  which  is  suited  to  his  own  purposes,  so  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
only  those  varieties  survive  and  reproduce  their  kind  which  are  better  adapted, 
through  some  property  which  they  possess,  to  endure  the  struggle.  Thus,  finally, 
through  imperceptible  variation,  Uirough  the  destruction  of  those  characters  which 
are  not  beneficial,  and  through  the  further  development  of  the  useful  ones — in  one 
word,  through  what  may  be  termed  metaphorically  Natural  Selection  by  means  of 
the  struggle  for  existence, — forms  are  produced  which  are  as  weU  or  even  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation  than  cultivated  plants  are  for  the  pur- 
poses of  man.  By  the  undesigned  reciprocal  influences  of  plants  and  of  their  living 
and  physical  environments,  specialities  of  organisation  finally  arise  which  could 
scarcely  be  better  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  the  plant  under  its  special  local 
conditions,  and  which  give  the  impression  of  being  the  result  of  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  foresight 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  specialities  of  organisation  which  are  essential  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  may  disappear  in  consequence  of  continued  cultivation. 
Hildebrand  points  out'  that  Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,  Cereals,  Buckwheat,  all  develope 
under  cultivation  large  heavy  seeds  which  cannot  be  self-sown,  so  that  these  plants  ' 
when  left  to  themselves  do  not  become  wild,  but  disappear  in  consequence  of  having 
lost  the  specialities  of  organisation  which  effect  the  dispersion  of  their  seeds  and 
which  protect  them  from  anunals.  The  same  is  the  case  with  cultivated  plants  the 
fruits  of  which  have  been  modified  for  the  use  of  man,  and  have  become  useless  in 

'  Hildebnmd.  Die  Verbreitungsiiiittel  der  Ftlanien,  I^ipiig  1S7J. 
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the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  wild  condition ;  such  are  cucurbitaccous  plants, 
fruit-trees,  &c.  Cultivation  may  so  far  affect  edible  fruits  that  they  cease  to  develope 
seeds,  as  in  the  better  kinds  of  Pears,  in  Grapes,  Figs,  Oranges,  Dales,  Bread-fruit, 
and  Bananas ;  thus  the  first  and  most  important  element  in  maintaining  the  struggle 
for  existence,  namely,  reproduction  by  means  of  seeds,  is  destroyed. 

In  order  Co  understand  clearly  how  the  struggle  for  existence  has  caused  the 
existing  wild  fonns  of  plants  to  be  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  specific  conditions 
of  life,  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  all  plants  are  continually  varying  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  and  that  the  variation  affects  all  their  organs  and  all  their  characters, 
although  usually  to  an  imperceptible  amount  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  plants  (as  well  as  in  animals)  is  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing  one,  in 
which  the  smallest  advantage  that  the  plant  has  obtained  through  variation  in  any 
one  direction  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  struggle  which  the  plant  carries  on  by  means  of  its  capacity  for  variation 
has  two  different  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  its  tendency  is  to  adapt  its  organisation 
completely  to  the  conditions  of  food  and  growth  afforded  by  the  climate  and  the 
soil.  It  is  evident  that  the  organisation  of  a  submerged  water-plant  must  be  different 
from  that  of  a  land-plant ;  that  the  assimilating  organs  of  a  plant  that  grows  in  the 
deep  shade  of  a  wood  must  be  differently  constructed  from  those  of  a  plant  exposed 
daily  to  bright  sunshine,  and  so  forth.  The  conditions  of  life  of  all  plants  growing  at 
a  great  elevation  and  in  Arctic  countries  must  be  different  from  those  growing  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Tropic  and  Temperate  zones.  If  we  had  to  do  only  with  these 
general  conditions  of  plant-life,  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  process.  It  would  be  easy  lo  imagine  how,  among  the  varieties  of  a  primitive 
form  which  grew  in  water,  there  would  be  some  which  would  be  occasionally  sub- 
jected to  a  subsidence  of  the  water,  and  how  these  would  give  birth  to  descendants 
which  would  gradually  assume  the  character  of  marsh-  and  finally  of  land-plants, 
as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Nasturtium  ampkibium.  Polygonum  ampkibiwn, 
&c,'  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  a  plant  exhibit  a 
somewhat  greater  power  of  resisting  frost,  that  this  property  increases  in  the  course 
of  generations,  and  that  thus  a  form  which  can  at  first  only  bear  a  temperate  climate 
gradually  produces  varieties  which  can  endure  a  more  and  more  severe  climate ;  and 
so  forth.  Even  these  comparadvely  simple  conditions  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
great  diversity  in  the  varieties  descended  from  one  ancestral  form;  for  each 
adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  climate  or  locality  would  act  in  different  ways; 
i.e.  varieties  of  different  descriptions  would  take  up  and  carry  out  in  different 
ways  the  struggle  against  the  influences  of  the  elements. 

But  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  changes  occasioned  by  it  in  the  organ- 
isation of  plants  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  every  plant,  while  struggling 
toadapt  itself  to  its  special  conditions  of  life,  has  also  to  protect  itself  at  the  same  time 
against  a  number  of  other  plants  and  against  the  attacks  of  animals ;  or,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  its  capacity  for  variation  enables  it  to  make  use  of  particular  favourable 
conditions  which  are  offered  Co  it  by  other  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  take  ad- 

this  connectioa  to  Hildebrand's  observation  on  Atanilia  in  Bot. 
n  Ramuutilas  apiaHlis  and  divarUalut  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1870,  p.  193 
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vantage  of  them ;  as  parasites  of  their  hosts,  dichogamous  and  other  flowering  plants 
of  the  visits  of  insects,  &c.  These  relationships  are  endless  in  their  diversity,  and 
can  only  be  illustrated  by  examples. 

We  must  here  call  special  attention  to  a  remark  of  Darwin's ;  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  or  variety  are  competitors  for  position,  food,  light,  &c 
The  fact  that  plants  of  the  same  species  have  the  same  requirements  itself  gives  rise 
to  a  struggle  for  existence  among  them ;  and  the  same  is  the  case,  though  to  a  some- 
what smaller  but  still  to  a  great  extent  between  the  different  varieties  of  the  same 
primitive  form,  to  a  less  extent  between  different  species  and  genera.  The  result  of 
these  relationships  b  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
live  socially,  only  the  most  vigorous  seedlings  arrive  at  full  maturity,  while  the  weaker 
ones  are  smothered,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  young  plantation ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
species  and  genera  which  differ  grcady  from  one  another  can  thrive  side  by  side, 
because  their  requirements  are  different  and  the  competition  between  them  is  less. 

From  the  fact  that  plants  whose  organisation  differs  can  thrive  better  side  by 
side  on  the  same  soil  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  competition  between  them, 
Darwin  drew  the  imporiant  and  pregnant  conclusion  that  in  the  propagation  of  the 
varieties  of  one  primitive  form  those  new  forms  must  be  the  best  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  wild  state  which  differ  most  from  the  primitive  form  and  from  one 
another,  whereas  the  intermediate  forms  must  be  gradually  dbpossessed.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  connecting  forms  between  the  different  species  of  a  genus  are  so 
ofren  wanting,  although  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  species  arose 
by  variation  from  a  single  ancestral  form,  and  by  the  propagation  of  varieties. 

In  its  broader  features  (and  on  that  account  more  conspicuously)  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  the  various  forms  of  plants,  the  competition  for  space,  food,  and  tight, 
is  manifested  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  what  we  term  weeds  in  our  gardens  and  fields. 
Our  cultivated  plants  are  able  to  bear  our  climate,  and  the  soil  supplies  what  they 
require  for  their  vigorous  growth.  But  a  number  of  wild  plants  are  still  better  adapted 
to  the  climate ;  and  they  grow  still  more  vigorously,  rapidly,  and  luxuriantly  on  cultivated 
soil,  and  their  seeds  or  rhizomes  are  everywhere  present  in  enormous  quantities.  If 
the  cultivated  plants  are  not  carefully  protected  from  the  weeds,  the  latter  soon  dis- 
possess them  of  the  ground  which  was  set  apart  for  them.  Every  country  and  every  soil 
has  its  own  peculiar  weeds ;  i.e.  under  any  particular  external  conditions  there  are  always 
certain  forms  of  plants  which  thrive  best  and  drive  out  the  cultivated  plants.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  have  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  advantage  which  weeds  have  over 
cultivated  plants  in  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  by  man  on  their  destruction  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  his  nurselings.  The  primitive  forms  of  our  cultivated 
plants  are  mostly  natives  of  other  countries,  where  they  are  not  only  sufficiently  adapted 
for  the  climate,  but  are  able  to  sustain  competition  with  their  neighbours. 

The  number  of  species  or  of  mdividuals  of  any  species  which  we  find  in  a  meadow, 
a  marsh,  &c.  is  not  a  matter  of  chance ;  it  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  seeds 
of  one  or  another  species  produced  or  brought  to  the  locahty ;  every  one  of  these  species  . 
would,  if  it  alone  existed  there  or  were  protected  by  cultivation,  of  itself  cover  the  space  of 
ground  in  a  short  time ;  but  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  different  species  when  left  to  themselves,  a  relationship  which  depends  on  the 
specific  power  of  each  particular  species  to  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle  with  the  rest'. 

'  [How  the  relationship  BubsistiDg  between  the  species  in  permanent  pastures  may  be  disturbed 
by  the  application  of  different  manures,  may  be  seen  in  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  paper  on  this  subject 
in  Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  XXIV,  1863.} 
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How  complicated  may  be  this  relationship  in  the  cases  of  only  two  nearly  related 
forms  of  plants  in  their  struggle  for  existence  in  particular  localities  has  been  described 
as  exhaustively  as  clearly  by  Nageli  in  the  case  of  various  Alpine  plants.  'The  interne- 
cine war,'  he  says ',  '  is  obviously  most  severe  between  the  species  and  races  that  are 
most  nearly  related,  because  they  require  the  same  conditions  of  existence.  Aclnllta 
rnascbata  drives  out  A,  airaia,  or  is  driven  out  by  it ;  they  are  seldom  found  side  by  side; 
while  each  grows  along  with  A.  MiUefoliam.  It  is  clear  that  Acbillea  maictala  and  atrela, 
bring  extremely  similar  to  one  another  externally,  make  similar  demands  on  their  en* 
vlronment,  while  A.  MilU/alium,  which  is  less  nearly  allied  to  both,  does  not  properly 
compete  with  them,  because  it  requires  other  conditions  of  existence.  Still  less  do 
plants  of  different  genera  or  orders  compete  with  one  another. ....  In  the  Bemina- 
Heuthal  (Upper  Engadin)  Achillea  mojchata,  atrata,  and  Millefolium  occur  in  profusion, 
A,  moscbata  and  Mill(falium  on  slate,  A.  atrata  and  Millefolium  on  limestone ;  where 
the  slate  ends  and  limestone  begins,  A.  moicbata  always  ceases  and  A.  atrata  takes  its 
place.  Both  species  are  therefore  here  strictly  circumscribed  as  to  soil,  and  this  1 
have  found  to  be  the  case  also  at  various  spots  in  Btlndten,  where  both  species  occur 
together.  But  where  one  species  is  absent  the  other  is  widely  distributed.  A.  atrata  is 
then  found  indiscriminately  on  slate  or  limestone :  and  although  A.  maiehala  does  not 
apparently  grow  so  readily  on  limestone  as  A.  atrata  does  on  slate,  yet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  primary  rocks  it  is  found  on  a  distinctly  calcareous  formation  along  with  the 
vegetation  characteristic  of  it.  In  the  Bemina-Heuthal  I  found  in  the  midst  of  the  slate 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  A.  moscbaia  a  large  erratic  block  of  limestone  covered 
with  a  crust  of  soil  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  upon  which  a  patch  of  A.  moscbaia  had 
established  itself,  because  it  did  not  here  meet  with  any  competition  from  A.  atrata.  . .  . 
A  similar  relationship  was  observed  in  certain  districts  between  Rhododendron  btrsutuin 
and  firrugineum,  SauJSurea  alpina  and  discolor,  and  between  species  of  the  geneia  Genii- 
ana,  Fenmica,  Erigeroa,  Hieracium,  &c.'  The  obvious  objection,  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  struggle  between  two  fonns  of  plants  as  long  as  there  is  space  for 
both  in  the  area  in  question,  rests  on  an  incorrect  basis,  and  is  disposed  of  by  Nageli 
as  follows: — '  UpKin  a  slate  slope  are  a  million  plants  of  A.  mosehata ;  they  obviou^y  do 
not  occupy  the  whole  space,  for  a  hundred  millions  or  more  could  find  room  there ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  other  plants.  There  is  here  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium, which  has  been  produced  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  preceding 
climatic  influences.  The  number  one  million  gives  us  also  the  proportion  which  A, 
mojebata  is  able  to  maintam  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  vegetation ;  and  the  objection 
that  there  would  still  be  plenty  of  room  for  A.  atrata  is  an  untenable  one.  If  the  space 
were  accessible  to  species  of  AAiV/m  generally,  it  would  be  occupied  by  the  species  which 
is  already  present,  and  which  in  any  case  has  the  advantage,  A.  moicbata.  If  we  now 
imagine  that  the  two  species  happened  for  once  to  be  intermixed  on  the  slate  slope, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  artificial  transplanting,  in  equal  quantities,  say  500,000  plants 
of  each.  A,  moscbata  would  thrive  the  better  of  the  two,  as  the  soil  contains  but  little 
lime;  A.  atrata  would  become  weaker  and  its  tissue  less  matured,  and  would  in  conse- 
quence have  less  power  to  withstand  external  prejudicial  influences,  as  summer  frosts, 
long-continued  rainy  weather,  or  persistent  drought,  &c.  If  we  suppose,  for  example, 
that  every  twentieth  or  fiftieth  year  a  severe  frost  occurs  at  the  time  of  flowering 
which  destroys  half  the  plants  of  A,  atrata,  while  the  more  vigorous  A.  moscbaia  re- 
sists it,  the  voids  are  again  filled  up  by  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds ;  but  more  plants  of 
A.  moicbata  spring  up  than  of  A.  atrata,  because  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  latter 
was  reduced  by  the  frost  to  350,000,  while  that  of  the  former  remabs  at  500,000.  The 
million  plants  of  Acbillea  on  the  slope  will  in  consequence  be  comprosed  of  say  670,000 

'  Sitzungsba.  der  kon.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  Dec.  15,  1865.  The  manner  in  which  the  amnge- 
ments  tot  the  protection  of  the  pollen  with  leferencc  to  certain  insects  on  the  one  band,  and  (0 
climatic  inflnences  on  the  other,  detennine  the  distiibution  of  certain  plants,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  Kemer  (Schutimittel  des  Pollens,  Innsbruck  1873), 
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A.  maicbata  and  ;jo,ooo  A.  atrata.  After  a  sec< 
of  the  individuals  of  A.  atrata,  we  should  have  i 
of  A.  atrata.  In  this  manner  the  number  of 
unusual  summer  frost,  until  at  length  it  entirely  di 
becoming  distributed  over  the  locality  in  its  place 
by  the  same  author  may  be  added ; — '  From  su 
might  perhaps  be  drawn  that  this  result  would 
plants  would  always  be  crowded  out,  because  thi 
hardy.  But  this  conclusion  would  be  unsound 
plants  whose  conditions  of  existence  were  as  ne 
another  case  ia  which  the  two  species  suffer  inj 
influences  (one,  e.g.,  from  spring  frost,  the  othei 
number  of  individuals  of  one  species,  sometime 
and  where  moreover  the  production  and  the  ge 
altogether  dissimilar  external  influences,  so  tt 
Other  species  increases  more  rapidly  and  occu 
proportion  of  the  two  species  roust  in  this  ca 
expel  the  other.' 

Just  as  the  struggle  between  two  species  is 
vigorously  on  a  soil  of  a  particular  chemical  oa' 
water,  light,  heat,  &c.  can  determine  also  the 
NfLgeli  gives  some  examples  of  the  first  case.  V 
together  in  a  district,  they  are  sometimes  sharp' 
aalis  preferring  the  dry,  P,  etatior  the  damp  sp 
locality,  and  may  expel  the  other.  But  whe: 
particular ;  P.  officinalii  will  choose  damper,  P.  i 
in  company.  Prunella  -vulgarii  and  grandifiora 
to  poorer  and  more  fertile  soils ;  as  also  do  Rhina 
PUoiella  and  hoppeanum. 

7~hese  examples  may  suflice  to  show  what  is  i 
must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  sti 
vital  phenomenon  of  a  plant,  and  to  each  of  i 
especially  to  the  animal  kingdom;  and  that  lt< 
in  difllerent  localities.  Ad  understanding  of  i 
an  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  perfect  adapl 
to  its  vital  conditions  which  are  often  extrem 
comprehension  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Sect.  36. — Belatioiisliip  of  the  morpl 
its  adaptation  to  the  conditioiis  of  plant 

adapted  (though  not  absolutely  so)  to  the  condi 
it  grows  and  is  reproduced;  its  organs  have 
ment,  power  of  movement,  chemical  propertii 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  plant  would  inevitab! 
But  the  vital  conditions  are  extremely  various, 
endless  changes.  The  diversity  in  the  character: 
variety  in  the  conditions  of  life;  and  yet  even  in 
there  are  only  three  or  four  morphologically  < 
lomes),  leaves  (phyllomes),  roots,  and  trichome 
while  maintaining  a  constant  morphological  chi 
in  their  physiological  properties.  This  relatic 
chap,  iii  of  Book  I  as  the  metamorphosis  of  thi 
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understanding  by  metamorphosis  the  adaptation  to  various  physiological  purposes  of 
morphologically  equivalent  members.  The  diversity  in  the  physiological  development 
is  related  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  plant ;  and  to  this  extent  Metamorphosis  is 
synonymous  with  what  we  have  here  tenned  Adaplalion,  and  which  has  also  been 
described  as  Accommodation.  When  we  speak  of  Purpose  in  the  structure  of  a 
plant,  we  mean  in  fact  nothing  more  than  that  the  form  and  the  other  characters  of 
the  organ  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  its  life,  which  may  be  at  once  inferred  from 
the  very  fact  of  the  survival  of  the  plant  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  terms 
Purpose,  Adaptation,  and  Metamorphosis  express  therefore  the  same  thing,  and  may 
be  used  as  synonymous,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  done'. 

For  the  discussion  of  the  questions  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  paragraphs 
it  is  important  to  have  as  dear  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  relationship  of  adapt- 
ation to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  great  constancy  of 
morphological  characters  and  the  infinite  diversity  of  metamorphosis ;  for  this  re- 
lationship can  be  explained  by  no  other  theory  than  that  of  descent. 

In  its  most  general  features  the  relationship  of  adaptation  to  the  morphological 
nature  of  organs  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  all  the  various  morphological  members 
perform  the  most  different  functions  and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways;  in  other  words, 
that  the  morphological  nature  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  is  not  directly  determined  by 
their  function,  nor  is  the  function  of  an  organ  determined  directly  by  its  morpho- 
logical nature.  Thus,  for  example,  trichomes  sometimes  take  the  form  of  a  pro- 
tective envelope  (mostly  in  buds),  sometimes  of  glands,  sometimes  of  absorptive 
organs  (as  root-hdrs),  sometimes  of  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  (as  the  sporangia 
of  Ferns),  &c.  The  leaves  again  are  usually  organs  of  assimilation  containing  chlo- 
rophyll ;  but  they  may  also  be  employed  as  protective  envelopes  to  winter-buds  (in 
most  of  our  native  woody  plants),  as  reservoirs  for  reserve  food-materials  (in  the 
seedlings  of  flowering  plants  and  in  bulbs).  In  the  majority  of  plants  the  leaves 
bear  the  sporangia:  in  flowering  plants  the  flowers  are  composed  of  peculiarly 
metamorphosed  leaves.  In  many  slender-stemmed  Angiosperms  the  leaves  are 
transformed  into  tendrils,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  slender  stem  and  fix  it  to  neigh- 
bouring supports;  the  leaves  of  Nepmtket  produce  at  their  apex  an  appendage 
which  forms  a  pitcher  provided  with  a  moveable  Ud  and  filled  with  the  fluid 
which  it  itself  secretes  ;  some  of  the  leaves  contained  in  flowers  are  developed  into 
nectaries  and  then  perform  the  function  of  glands ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  trans- 
formed into  hard  woody  spines ;  in  other  cases  they  are  sensitive  to  irritation, 
contractile,  and  so  forth.  The  parts  of  the  axis  are  scarcely  less  varied  in  their 
development ;  sometimes  they  cling  round  upright  supports ;  sometimes  they  are 
woody  and  able  to  retain  themselves  in  an  erect  position ;  sometimes  they  are  slender 
swaying  branches,  or  thick  fleshy  succulent  masses  {Caclus),  or  round  tubers  filled 

'  Manjr  recent  writen  seem  to  be  almost  too  inxtoas  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  '  puipose,' 
becBute  it  Beems  to  suggest  oDtiqnated  teleological  views.  The  word  'useful '  which  they  would 
substitute  for  ■  purposive '  bu  also  a  teleological  significance  in  human  affairs.  If  every  word 
which  has  once  been  used  to  express  an  incorrect  theory  is  to  be  discarded,  the  resulting  dimino- 
tion  of  the  vocabuluy  would  soon  produce  an  evident  impoverishment  of  the  language.  The 
mission  of  Ecicnce  is  not  to  explain  and  alter  words,  but  the  ideas  to  which  they  corrcspoad.  Ought 
we  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  word  '  root '  in  Botany,  because  it  formerly  bore  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that  which  is  now  attached  to  it? 
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with  food-materials  {Arum,  Potato),  or  they  become  tendrils  (the  Vine),  or  spines 
{Gledilsehia);  sometimes  they  assume  the  form  of  foliage-leaves  {Rttscus,  Xylo- 
fhyllum,  &c.).  The  adaptations  of  roots  are  less  numerous ;  usually  fitifonn,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  provided  with  roDt~h^rs  for  absorbing  water  and  dissolved  mineral 
substances,  they  become  tuberous  reservoirs  for  reserve  food-materials  in  the  Dahlia ; 
their  tissue  is  loose  and  contains  air  and  they  resemble  swimming  bladders  in 
Jussieua  ;  in  the  Ivy,  Ficus  repens,  ftc,  they  are  simple  organs  of  attachment  for  the 
stem  ;  in  Vanilla  aroma/iea  tbey  play  the  part  of  tendrils;  but  they  never  produce 
sporangia  or  sexual  organs. 

According  to  the  definition  already  given  of  Purpose  in  the  vegetable  organ- 
isation, its  relationship  to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ  can  also  be  illus- 
trated by  keeping  in  view  the  end  to  be  served,  t.  e.  the  condition  of  the  plant  which 
is  most  favonrable  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  then  observing  the  means  em- 
ployed for  attaining  this  end,  i.e.  what  members  of  the  plant  become  adapted,  and 
what  metamorpho^s  they  undergo.     A  few  examples  will  explain  this'. 

It  is  obviously  useful  for  the  greater  number  of  flowering  plants  —  in  other 
words  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for  existence  —  that  their  stem  should  grow 
rapidly  to  a  certain  height,  because  the  conditions  of  assimilation  (light  and  warmth) 
are  thus  most  perfecdy  fulfilled,  and  because — which  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
— the  flowers  are  more  eawly  detected  by  insects  on  the  wing,  and  the  pollen  trans- 
ferred by  them  from  one  flower  to  another.  Even  where  (as  in  many  Conifene,  &c.) 
the  light  pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  female  flowers,  this  is  accomplished 
better  when  the  flowers  are  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground ;  and  finally  by 
this  means  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind  or  by  frugivorous  birds  is  pro- 
moted, or  their  scattering  by  the  bursting  of  the  fruits.  That  these  arrangements  for 
propagation  are  especially  promoted  by  the  upright  growth  of  the  stem  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  large  number  of  plants  which  develope  their  leaves  in  a  rosette  close 
to  the  ground  or  on  a  stem  that  creeps  along  it,  a  rapidly  ascending  flower-stem  is 
formed  only  just  before  the  unfolding  of  the  flower-buds.  Still  more  strikingly  is 
this  the  case  in  parasites  and  saprophytes  (Orobancht,  Neollia,  Ac),  which  vegetate 
below  and  blossom  above  ground.  If  we  recognise  these  and  other  special  purposes 
of  upright  growth,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  in  what  various  ways  this  one  purpose  is 
attuned  in  different  species  of  plants.  In  many  shrubs  the  growing  stem  is  endowed 
with  suflBcient  firmness  and  elasticity  to  support  in  an  upright  position  the  weight  of 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits;  if  it  happen  to  be  broken  down,  or  if  it  must  raise 
itself  from  a  previously  creeping  position,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  property  of 
geotropism.  But  the  slender  haulms  of  Grasses  are  not  themselves  endowed  with 
this  power ;  and  in  their  case  the  basal  portion  of  each  leaf-sheath  forms  a  thick  ring 
the  tissue  of  which  retains  for  a  long  time  its  power  of  growth ;  and  when  the  haulm 
'  is  bent  by  the  wind,  or  is  in  its  early  stage  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  elevation  into 
an  erect  position  is  brought  about  by  the  surface  of  the  node  which  faces  the  ground 

*  In  these  eiampla  I  am  compelled  to  coniiiie  myself  Co  the  most  important  points.  Most  of 
the  adaptations  are  so  complicated  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  in  even  a  siagle  plant  would 
require  a  great  dent  of  space.  What  was  said  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Book  on  climbing  plants 
and  in  the  sixth  on  the  adaptation  of  the  foliaj-  o^^ns  of  a  flower  to  the  pnrpose  of  cross- 
fertilisatioQ  may  be  consulled 
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growing  rapidly  and  strongly;  a  knee-shaped  bend  is  thus  formed  by  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  hauhn  is  raised  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stem  is  perennial,  and 
has  to  bear  a  great  weight  of  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits,  contrivances  of  this  kind 
are  not  sufficient,  and  then  the  tissue  becomes  woody;  if  the  weight  of  the  crown 
increases  year  by  year,  the  stem  also  becomes  thicker  each  year,  as  in  dicotyledonous 
trees  and  Conifers ;  if  the  weight  of  the  foliage  does  not  increase,  as  in  Palms,  the 
stem  only  ret^s  the  same  thickness.  In  such  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  as- 
similated food-material  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  massive  solid  stem,  while 
m  many  other  cases  the  elevation  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  a  veiy  small  amount 
of  organic  substance,  as  in  climbing  and  twining  plants,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
most  widely  separated  families  of  Angiosperms.  Plants  with  a  twining  stem  like  the 
Hop  presuppose  in  general  the  existence  and  proximity  of  other  plants  which  are  able 
themselves  to  grow  upright  and  round  which  they  twine ;  and  in  order  that  such  a 
neighbouring  support  may  be  more  easily  and  certdnly  taken  hold  of,  the  slender 
stem  of  climbing  plants  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  revolution  by  which  the  apex 
is  carried  round  in  a  circle  and  is  enabled  to  come  into  contact  with  the  stem  of  an 
upright  plant,  up  which  it  then  climbs. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  provided  with  tendrils  are  also  dependent  on  the 
proximity  of  erect  plants  round  which  they  can  climb;  they  are  characterised  by  an 
extreme  parsimony  in  the  employment  of  organic  substances  for  the  purpose  of  an 
erect  growth.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  Grape- Vine)  the  tendrils  are  axial  structures 
furnished  with  minute  leaves  and  branching  from  the  axils  of  these ;  but  much 
more  commonly  (as  tn  CUmaiu  or  Tropaolum)  the  petioles,  or  (as  in  Fumaria)  the 
branched  narrowly-divided  lamina,  or  most  often  the  metamorphosed  apical  parts  of 
the  foliage-leaves  (Coiaa  seandms,  the  Pea  and  other  Fapilionaceee)  are  developed  in 
a  filiform  manner  and  perform  the  function  of  tendrils.  The  morphological  signi- 
ficance of  the  tendrils  of  Cucurbitace%  is  not  yet  perfectly  determined ;  but  they 
are  probably  metamorphosed  branches.  Tendrils  occur  only  in  those  plants  whose 
stem  is  not  able  to  bear  in  an  erect  position  the  weight  of  the  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruits ;  in  the  genus  Vieia,  for  example,  all  the  slender-stemmed  species  have  leaf- 
tendrils  ;  but  in  the  thick-stemmed  erect  V.  Faba  they  are  rudimentary.  The  ofBce 
of  tendrils  is  to  twine  round  the  slender  branches  and  the  leaves  of  other  neigh- 
bouring plants,  and  thus  to  fix  the  apex  of  the  stem  as  with  cords  on  various  sides 
while  it  is  growing  upwards.  The  adaptation  of  tendrils,  t.  e.  their  endowment  with 
useful  properties  corresponding  to  their  purpose,  is,  as  Darwin  has  shown,  not  only 
extremely  diverse,  but  exhibits  also  very  difi^erent  grades  of  perfection,  like  that  of 
climbing  stems.  Some  tendrils  are  only  of  slight  use  ;  sometimes  (as  in  some 
species  of  Bignmid)  they  are  merely  helps  to  an  imperfectly  climbing  stem ;  but 
where  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  function,  a  variety  of  properties  concur  in 
a  remarkable  way  to  increase  to  a  maximum  this  kind  of  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the 
plant  The  tendrils  radiate  in  diiferent  directions  from  the  growing  apex  -of  the 
shoot,  which  makes  movements  of  revolving  nutation  by  which  the  tendrils  are 
brought  into  the  greatest  variety  of  positions,  they  themselves  also  revolving  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  within  a  certain  area,  often  not  a  very  small  one,  they  assume  an 
infinite  number  of  positions,  by  which  they  must  almost  inevitably  be  brought  into 
contact  with  some  support,  such  as  a  branch  or  leaf,  lying  within  this  area.    The 
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supports  axe,  so  to  speak,  sought  out  in  the  most  industrious  manner ;  when  one  is 
touched  by  a  tendril,  the  tendril  bends  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  and 
twines  firmly  round  it;  and  when  several  tendrils  do  the  same  in  different  direc- 
tion from  the  stem,  it  hangs  suspended  between  the  points  of  support.  If  this 
were  all,  the  attachment  would  be  a  very  weak  one,  and  the  elevation  of  the  stem 
would  oiJy  take  place  slowly ;  but  the  whole  contrivance  is  perfected  in  the  most 
ingenious  way.  When  the  tendrils  have  fixed  themselves  by  their  extremities,  they 
draw  the  stem  towards  the  support  by  twisting  themselves  spirally.  When  several 
tendrils  do  this  in  different  directions,  the  stem  which  is  suspended  between  them 
is  tightly  stretched,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  tendrils  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  twisting.  Many  tendrils,  while  very  tender  at  the  time 
when  they  are  sensitive,  become  afterwards  hard  and  woody,  and  some  become 
much  thicker  j  this  is  strikingly  the  case  in  CUmalis  glandulosa  and  Solamtrnjasmi' 
noides.  But  the  most  perfect  adaptation  is  shown  in  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  Bignonia  capreolata,  and  some  other  plants  :  it  is  most  perfect  in  Amptlopsis 
kederacea.  As  in  the  Grape-Vine,  the  tendrils  are  here  branched  axial  structures, 
and  are  to  a  much  greater  extent  negatively  heliotropic ;  their  power  of  twining 
round  slender  supports  is  but  slightly  developed,  but  when,  in  consequence  of  their 
negative  heliotropism,  they  come  into  contact  with  a  wall,  or  in  the  wild  state  with  a 
rock,  trunk  of  a  tree,  &c.,  there  is  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  on  each  branch 
of  the  tendril  which  touches  the  support  with  its  curved  and  hooked  apex,  a  cushion- 
like swclhng  which  afterwards  expands  into  a  red  flat  disc,  and  becomes  firmly 
attached  by  its  surface  to  the  support  The  adhesion  of  this  organ  of  attachment  is 
probably  at  first  occasioned  by  an  exudation  of  viscid  sap ;  but  the  attachment  to 
the  support  is  caused  mainly  by  this  organ  forcing  itself  into  all  the  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  support  and  growing  over  the  slight  elevations.  After  this  has 
taken  place  the  whole  tendril  becomes  thicker ;  it  contracts  spirally,  the  stem  to 
which  it  belongs  being  thus  drawn  towards  the  wall,  rock,  &c ;  then  it  becomes 
woody,  and  the  firmness  of  its  tissue  and  the  power  of  retention  of  the  disc  are  so 
considerable  that,  according  to  Darwin',  a  tendril  ten  years  old  and  furnished  with 
five  of  these  discs  can  support  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  without  giving  way  and  without 
the  disc  becoming  detached  from  the  wall.  Since  a  shoot  which  is  growing  upwards 
forms  a  number  of  tendrils,  this  attachment  to  the  flat  support  is  a  very  effectual  one, 
and  enables  the  plant  to  endure  the  annually  increasing  weight  of  the  stem  which  is 
gradually  becoming  thicker  and  more  woody;  and  in  this  way  it  climbs  over  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  buildings  more  than  roo  feet  high.  The  feet  is  very  mteresting 
that  those  tendrils  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  which  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
wall  or  rock  die  after  some  time,  and  wither  up  into  slender  threads  which  then  fall 
off,  no  adhesive  disc  having  been  formed  on  them.  But  in  order  that  these  peculiar 
tendrils  may  more  readily  come  into  contact  with  the  support,  the  upright  shoot 
is  scarcely  at  all  positively  heliotropic,  since  this  property  would  cause  it  and  its 
tendrils  to  move  fiirther  away  from  the  supports  ;  while  the  young  shoots  which  ex- 
hibit veiy  slight  heliotropism  become  erect  under  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  other- 
wise the  whole  of  the  contrivances  connected  with  the  tendrils  would  be  purposeless. 


■  [Mov«ment«  and  Habits  of  Climbing  PlanlK,  1875.] 
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If  looked  at  merely  superficially,  the  mode  in  which  the  Virginian  Creeper 
climbs  up  rocks,  walls,  and  thick  trees,  presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  cUmb- 
ing  of  the  Ivy;  but  in  fact  the  adaptations  of  the  two  are  altogether  different.  It 
has  already  been  shown  how  negative  heliotropJam  causes  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
Ivy  to  become  closely  pressed  to  the  support,  and  bow  the  summit  of  the  branch  at 
first  exhibits  slight  positive  heltotropism,  so  that  the  slight  convexity  is  in  contact 
with  the  support  At  this  point  of  pressure  tows  of  atrial  roots  afterwards  arise  (not 
in  consequence  of  pressure,  for  they  make  their  appearance  also  on  branches  which 
hang  free)  which  apply  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  of 
the  rock  which  serves  as  a  support,  and  thus  fix  the  Ivy-stem  to  it  Other  weak- 
stemmed  plants  attain  the  same  object  (that  of  elevating  their  assimilating  and 
flowering  shoots)  by  apparently  much  simpler  means,  as  the  Bramble,  Rose,  and 
some  climbing  Palms  like  Calamus,  &c.,  whose  long  shoots  spread  over  neighbour- 
ing plants  and  are  supported  by  them,  their  hooked  prickles  and  other  amilar  con- 
trivances assisting  in  this. 

It  is  of  service  to  many  plants  in  the  stni^le  for  existence  that  they  should 
keep  firm  possession  of  the  piece  of  ground  they  have  once  occupied,  without 
forming  for  this  purpose  lai^e  woody  masses,  like  trees  and  shrubs.  The  under- 
ground parts  of  such  plants  are  perennial,  and  they  send  up  separate  shoots  in  each 
vegetative  period  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  where  they  will  be  able  to 
assimilate,  to  produce  flowers,  and  to  scatter  their  seeds.  This  persistence  of  the 
underground  parts  has  the  advantage  that  the  plant,  although  it  assimilates  and 
grows  only  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  is  not  compelled  to  seek  each  year,  like 
annual  plants,  a  new  locality  in  which  its  seeds  may  germinate.  The  collection  of 
reserve  food^materials  underground  gives  strength  to  the  plant ;  it  developes  its  buds 
beneath  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  right  time  they  can  grow  up  quickly 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich  supply  of  material,  Every  year  very  strong  shoots  are  put 
forth,  while  in  annual  plants  a  number  of  feeble  seedlings  perish  annually  before 
some  of  them  attain  sufficient  strength  to  protect  themselves  firom  the  shade  and 
humidity  to  which  their  neighbours  subject  them.  Plants  whose  underground  parts 
are  perennial  have  in  particular  the  power  of  resisting  long  and  severe  frost  and  the 
greatest  variations  of  temperature,  because  these  only  penetrate  slowly  beneath  the 
soil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  large  a  number  of  Alpine  and  Arctic  plants  belong 
to  this  class.  They  are  also  able  to  grow  in  localities  which  are  much  too  diy  for 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  annual  plants,  because  moisture  is  retained  at  a  great 
depth  for  a  longer  period  than  near  the  surface.  Numerous  other  advantages  might 
also  be  mentioned  which  are  compensated  for  in  annual  plants  by  other  adaptations*. 

This  permanence  of  the  underground  parts  is  attained  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
ways.  Sometimes  the  plant  possesses  slender  creeping  underground  shoou  in  which 
the  reserve  food-materials  are  collected  and  which  themselves  rise  above  the  surface 
at  ft  particular  tune,  as  in  many  Grasses ;  or  sometimes  the  leafy  stems  are  developed 
from  lateral  buds,  as  in  Eguuetum;  or  there  are  thick  stout  stems  from  which  shoots 


'  [This  subject— and  especially  the  relation  of  peculiar  habits  of  life  to  the  power  of  resisting 
great  coH — is  veiy  tiilly  discussed  in  Kenier's  treatise  Die  Abhargi^eit  der  Pflanrengcstalt  von 
Klima  und  Boden,  Innsbruck  1869.] 
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appear  each  year  at  the  same  place.  In  some  cases  the  whole  plant  is  annually 
renewed;  all  the  parts  which  existed  the  previous  year  die  ofT,  and  a  complete 
rejuvenescence  of  the  individual  is  accomplished  underground.  In  the  Potato  and 
Artichoke  only  the  apical  parts  of  the  underground  lateral  shoots  swollen  into  tubers 
remain  over  till  the  next  year,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  having  perished.  In 
many  of  our  native  Orchids  the  rejuvenescence  takes  place  in  a  similar  way  (see 
p.  aT9  and  Qg.  igS);  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  annual  rejuvenes- 
cence occurs  in  CoUhicvm  aulumnale  (see  fig.  433).  In  these  cases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Orchids,  the  reserve  food  materials  accumulate  in  underground  parts  of 
the  axis;  in  other  cases  this  takes  place  in  the  swollen  roots,  which  remain  in 
connection  with  the  underground  part  of  the  stem  that  bears  the  new  buds,  as  in  the 
Hop,  Dahlia,  and  Bryony.  In  bulbs  again  the  reserve  accumulates  in  the  leaves 
(bulb-scales)  which  surround  the  bud  that  developes  into  the  new  plant  The  re- 
sen-e  often  collects  in  catapbyllary  leaves  of  peculiar  development;  in  AUium  Cepa 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-sheaths,  which  persist  through  the  winter,  while  the 
upper  parts  of  the  leaves  die  off. 

We  have  already  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  immense  variety  of  the 
contrivances  which  have  Itx  their  object  the  partial  or  entire  prevention  of  the 
self-fertilisation  of  plants,  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  and  more  numerous  off- 
spring by  the  sexual  union  of  different  individuals ;  and  only  a  few  examples  need 
now  be  mentioned.  Just  as  the  form,  size,  colour,  position  and  movements  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  almost  invariably  adapted  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  generally  by  insects,  and  often  also  to  render 
self-fertilisation  impossible ;  and  as  a  great  diversity  even  of  those  forms  of  flowers 
which  are  constructed  on  the  same  morphological  type  results  from  this,  so  the 
properties  of  ripe  seeds  and  fruits  are  no  less  adapted'  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
semination of  the  seeds.  Fruits  which  are  veiy  similar  from  a  morphological  point  of 
view  may  nevertheless  assume  physiological  properties  which  are  altogether  different^ 
and  fruits  which  are  very  different  morphologically  may  become  extremely  similar  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  dissemination.  The  service 
rendered  by  insects  in  the  fertilisation  of  diclinous,  dichogamous,  dimorphic,  and 
many  other  flowers,  is  performed  by  birds  in  the  dissemination  of  a  number  of  seeds 
which  are  concealed  beneath  fleshy  edible  pericarps ;  in  some  cases,  as  the  Mistletoe, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  other  mode  of  dissemination  than  the  eating  of 
the  berries  by  birds.  Dry  fruits  or  the  seeds  which  are  shed  by  dry  fruits  are  often 
provided  with  an  apparatus  adapted  for  transport  by  the  wind,  the  morphologic<d 
value  of  which  is  as  various  as  possible.  The  wings  on  the  seeds  of  the  species 
oi  Abies  are  outgrowths  of  a  superficial  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  scale,  those  on  the 
seed  of  Bignonia  muricaia  originate  from  the  integument  of  the  ovule ;  the  wings  of 
the  indehiscent  fruits  (samarse)  of  Acer,  Ulmus,  &c  are  outgrowths  of  the  pericarp; 
the  crown  of  hairs  on  the  seed  oi  AseUpias  tyriaca  evidently  performs  the  same 
service  as  the  pappus  of  many  Compositse  which  is  a  metamorphosed  calyx.  In 
these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  wind  carries  the  seeds  or  fruits;  in  other  cases 


'  It  is  icarc«ly  needliil  to  mentioa  agab  th&t  this  mode  of  expression  has  only  ■  metaphorical 
meaning  from  the  stand-point  here  assumed,  and  is  only  oied  for  the  sake  o(  c( 
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animals  of  considerable  size  perform  this  office  involuntarily,  the  hooked  or  roDgfa 
fruits  becoming  attached  to  them  and  afterwards  falling  off'. 

Id  most  of  these  adaptations,  both  their  purpose  and  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  its  attainment  are  easily  recognised;  but  not  unfrequendy  the  latter 
require  a  closer  examination  and  some  reflection  in  order  to  understand  them. 
Among  many  other  cases  of  this  kind  one  only  may  be  mentioned  here  which 
any  one  can  easily  observe  for  himself.  The  fruit  of  Erodium  gruimtm  and  other 
Geraniacese*  splits  up  into  five  mericarps  each  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  cone  with 
the  apes  pointing  downwards,  containing  the  seed  and  bearing  above  a  long  awn. 
When  moist  this  avn  is  stretched  out  straight,  but  if  it  becomes  dry  whUe  lying  on 
the  ground  the  outer  aide  of  the  awn  contracts  strongly,  causing  the  upper  end  to 
describe  a  sickle-shaped  curve,  which  brings  its  point  against  the  ground,  the  cone 
being  thus  placed  with  its  apex  downwards.  The  lower  part  of  the  awn  now  begins 
to  contract  into  narrow  spiral  coils,  causing  the  cone  to  torn  on  its  axis  and  to 
penetrate  the  ground,  and  the  erect  hairs  on  it  which  point  upwards  retain  it  there 
like  grappling-hooks.  After  the  cone  has  penetrated  the  ground,  the  twisted  part 
of  the  awn  does  the  same,  driving  the  part  which  contains  the  seed  fiirther  and 
further  into  the  soil.  If  the  mericarp  now  becomes  moistened,  the  coiled  part 
attempts  to  straighten  itself,  but  its  coils  are  held  by  the  hairs  which  stand  on 
the  convex  surface ;  and  thus  this  movement  also  contributes  to  drive  the  cone 
deeper  into  the  soil  Whether  therefore  the  moisture  is  greater  oi  less,  the  me- 
chanical contrivance  produces  the  same  effect,  namely,  to  drive  the  part  of  the 
mericarp  which  contains  the  seed  into  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  contrivances  found  in  plants  are  extremely  striking,  from  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  most  different  properties  for  the  a.ttainment  of  a  perfectly  definite  purpose 
corresponding  only  to  certain  specific  conditions  of  life,  as  the  adaptatitm  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  to  climbing  up  vertical  walls,  the  contrivance  to  prevent  self-fertilisation  in  the 
flowers  of  Ariitolothia  Clematit'u,  the  bursting  of  the  fruit  of  MemorJica  Elalerium, 
and  a  thousand  similar  cases,  The  most  remarkable  instances  are  generally  connected 
with  the  ordinary  arrangements,  or  even  with  other  extreme  cases,  by  a  number  of  the 
most  diverse  intermediate  or  transitional  forms.  These  transitional  forms  have  been 
described  in  detail  by  Darwin  in  the  case  of  climbing  and  twining  plants,  and  the 
fertilisation  of  Orchids,  in  his  works  already  mentioned,  and  by  Hlldebrand  in  the  case  of 
the  fertilisation  of  Salvia'^,  and  of  the  dissemination  of  seeds. 

Sect.  39. — The  Theory  of  Descent  The  facts  and  conclusions  which  have 
been  indicated  rather  than  described  are  the  foimdation  of  the  Theory  of  Descent. 
This  theory  consists  m  the  hypothesis  that  the  most  unlike  forms  of  plants  have  a 
relationship  to  one  another  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  the  varieties  gradually 
developed  from  one  ancestral  form  bear  to  it  and  to  one  another.  It  supposes 
that  the  different  species  of  a  genus  are  varieties  derived  from  one  progenitor 
which  have  undergone  further  development ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner  the  various 
genera  of  an  order  owe  their  common  characters  to  their  descent  from  one  and  the 

'  [A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Shaw  {Jonm.  Unn.  Soc.  vol  XIV,  1874, 
p.  iOi),  in  the  introdaction  into  South  AfHc«  and  enormously  rapid  distribntion  of  a  European 
plant,  XamUvm  ipinatum,  by  the  spiny  acheneB  clinging  to  the  wool  of  the  Merino  sheep.]  See  also 
Uildebrand,  Die  VerbreiCnngsmittcl  der  Pfianien,  I.eipzig  1873. 

*  See  Hanstein,  Silzungsber.  der  niederrheiaischen  Ges.  in  Bono,  1S68. 

'  Jahrbuch  fUr  wist.  BoL  vol.  IV,  1865.    Also  Verbreitungsmittel  der  Pflamea. 
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SEUne  older  ancestral  form,  and  their  differences  to  vuiation  and  to  the  accumulation 
of  new  characters  in  successive  individuals  through  a  long  series  of  generations. 
The  theory  of  descent  goes  still  further,  and  assumes  the  same  mutual  relationship 
between  the  various  orders  of  a  class,  between  the  various  classes  of  a  group,  and 
finally  between  the  various  groups.  It  considers  variation  in  the  course  of  repro- 
duction to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  differences  among  plants,  and  the  heredity  of 
the  varietal  characters  to  be  the  cause  of  the  agreement  which  subsists  even  be- 
tween the  most  diverse  fonns  of  plants.  What  we  call  the  common  law  of  growth 
of  a  class,  or  in  other  words  its  7}/pf,  is  the  result  of  all  the  plants  of  this  class  being 
descended  from  one  ancestral  form  or  Archetype,  as  Darwin  terms  it.  That  which 
was  long  since  termed  in  a  merely  metaphorical  sense  the  affinity  between  different 
forms  of  plants  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  descent,  an  actual  affinity  or  blood- 
relationship  in  various  degrees.  The  differences  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  a  long 
series  of  generations,  by  the  descendants  of  the  same  archetype  continuing  to  vary, 
by  the  variation  of  the  different  individuals  in  different  ways,  and  by  the  continual 
and  necessary  increase  of  the  differences  between  them  under  diverse  conditions  of 
climate,  especially  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  in 
order  that  they  may  still  be  capable  of  maintaining  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
numberless  varieties,  species,  and  genera  have  gradually  disappeared,  because  they 
were  not  sufficiently  adapted  for  the  struggle  for  existence  under  the  new  conditions 
caused  by  geological  changes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  other  forms 
which  were  better  adapted  to  resist  them. 

The  scientific  basis  for  the  theory  of  descent  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  Is  able 
to  explain  in  a  simple  manner  all  the  mutual  relationships  of  plants  to  one  another, 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  facts  of  geology  and  palieontology,  their  distribu- 
tion at  different  times  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &c. ;  for  this  no  other  h}rpothesis 
is  necessary  than  descent  with  variation  and  the  continued  struggle  for  existence  which 
permits  those  forms  only  to  persbt  that  are  sufficiendy  endowed  with  useful  pro- 
perties, the  others  perishing  sooner  or  later.  Moreover  both  these  hypotheses  are 
supported  by  an  infinite  number  of  facts.  The  theory  of  descent  involves  only  one 
hypothesis  that  is  not  directly  demonstrated  by  facts,  namely  that  the  amount  of 
variation  may  increase  to  any  given  extent  in  a  sufficiently  long  time.  But  since  the 
theory  which  involves  tliis  hypothesis  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  ^ts  of  morphology 
and  adaptation,  and  since  these  are  explained  by  no  other  sdentific  theory,  we  are 
justified  in  making  this  assumption. 

The  theory  of  descent  explains  intelligibly  how  plants  have  obtained  their 
extraordinarily  perfect  adaptations  for  supporting  the  straggle  for  existence ;  this 
straggle  has  itself  been  the  means  of  their  obtaining  them  by  the  '  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,'  that  is,  by  permitting  the  existence  and  propagation  of  those  newly-formed 
varieties  alone  which  are  endowed  with  the  various  characters  that  render  them 
best  fitted  to  the  climate  and  to  resist  the  rivalry  of  competitors,  the  attacks  of 
animals,  ftc.  In  this  manner  adaptations  are  gradually  developed  from  a  slight  and 
imperceptible  beginning  by  the  accumulation  of  useful  characters  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  far-sighted  calculation  and 
deliberation,  or  sometimes  even  of  the  most  cruel  caprice  (as  in  the  fertilisation  of 
Apotynum  androsmmi/oUum  by  flies  which  are  tortured  to  death  in  the  process). 
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The  fact  that  members  which  are  morphologically  similar  are  adapted  for  the 
most  various  functions  is  explicable  when  we  consider  that  the  morphologicaj 
features  in  the  structure  of  plants  are  those  which  are  most  certainly  transmitted 
unchanged  to  posterity,  either  because  they  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  struggle 
for  existence,  or  because  they  have  proved  usefiil  in  the  various  relations  of  life; 
as  for  example  the  differentiation  into  stem,  root,  leaves,  &c.,  and  into  the  difierent 
tissue-systems,  by  which  the  division  of  physiological  labour  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  naost  various  properties  useful  for  the  struggle  for  existence  are  facilitated.  The 
structure  of  the  Thallophytes  and  of  the  Hepatic%  shows  that  these  morphological 
differentiations  do  not  exist  in  the  first  or  lowest  forms  of  plants,  but  that  they  come 
gradtially  into  existence ;  but  when  once  fully  developed  they  are  preserved  in  the 
course  of  further  variations,  because  they  are  never  prejudicial,  but  often  on  the 
contrary  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  adaptation. 

The  perfect  heredity  of  morphological  characters  gives  rise  to  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon,  the  production  of  functionless  members.  It  is  obvious  that  hereditary 
peculiarities  may  have  lost  their  use  under  the  new  conditions  of  life  of  the  de- 
scendants, because  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  plant  are  supplied  by  other 
means,  by  fresh  adaptations.  Of  this  nature  are,  for  example,  the  minute  leaves 
on  the  root-Uke  shoots  of  Psiiolum,  the  formation  of  endosperm  in  the  embryo-sac 
of  many  Dicotyledons  whose  embryo  afterwards  grows  so  vigorously  as  to  supplant 
the  endosperm,  while  it  becomes  itself  filled  with  reserve  food-materials  which  in 
other  cases  are  stored  up  in  the  endosperm  for  the  seedling.  The  most  striking 
illustration  however  is  the  behaviour  of  parasites  and  saprophytes  destitute  of 
chlorophyll,  which  are  found  in  various  orders  of  plants,  and  the  near  allies  of 
which  form  large  green  leaves  containing  chlorophyU,  while  these  produce  leaves 
amilar  in  a  morphological  sense,  but  which  are  neither  large  nor  green,  and 
sometimes  degenerated  so  as  to  have  become  obsolete.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  at  once  afforded  by  the  theory  of  descent,  viz.  that  the  parasites 
and  saprophytes  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  are  the  transformed  descendants  of 
leafy  ancestors  which  did  form  chlorophyll,  but  which  have  gradually  become  ac- 
customed to  take  up  the  assimilated  food-materials  of  other  plants  or  the  available 
products  of  their  decomposition ;  and  the  more  they  did  this  the  less  needfiil  did 
it  become  for  the  plants  themselves  to  assimilate.  The  green  leaves  therefore 
became  meaningless  and  ceased  to  form  chlorophyll;  but  without  chlorophyll  the 
leaves  were  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  new  form,  and  therefore  as  little  substance 
as  possible  was  employed  in  their  development,  and  they  gradually  degenerated. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  descent,  the  natural  system 
of  the  classification  of  plants  represents  their  blood-relationship  to  one  another. 
A  species  consists  of  all  the  varieties  which  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestral 
form;  a  genus  of  all  the  species  produced  from  an  older  progenitor,  and  which 
have  become  in  the  course  of  time  further  differentiated ;  an  order  includes  all  the 
genera  which  have  been  derived  by  variation  from  a  still  older  ancestral  form;  and 
the  first  primitive  form  of  9II  the  orders  comprised  in  a  group  belongs  to  a  still 
older  past ;  finally  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  a  primordial  plant  originated 
the  whole  series  of  development ;  and  this  must  have  produced  in  its  varying  de- 
scendants the  primitive  types  of  all  the  later  forms.     The  relationships  of  the  various 
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classes  and  groups  described  at  length  in  Book  II  might  be  represented  by  lines, 
which  should  express  their  actual  affinity  to  one  another;  and  the  system  of 
diverging  lines  which  would  thus  he  obtained  might  be  compared  to"  an  irregular 
system  of  branching. 

It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  draw  up  genealogical  trees  for  the  whole 
Vegetable  Kingdom  and  for  the  various  groups  of  it,  but  the  attempts  made 
hitherto  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  for  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  real  relationships  leaves  too  much  room  for  the  play  of  the  imagination 
and  of  subjective  impressions.  I  will  merely  suggest  here,  as  I  did  repeatedly  in 
Book  II,  that  in  endeavouring  to  form  such  a  genealogical  tree,  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  various  types  or  classes  must  be  especially  considered,  for  it  is  in  them 
that  the  evidences  of  descent  from  common  ancestral  forms  will  most  easily  be 
delected.  With  each  of  these  simple  forms,  which  do  not  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  is  connected  a  branching  developmental  series  in  which  variation  is  taking 
place  independently  of  other  series ;  in  consequence  of  this  variation  the  difference 
between  the  members  of  one  series  and  those  of  another  is  increasing,  so  that  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  different  types  are  those  which  are  the  most  widely  separated.. 

The  theory  of  descent  requires  that  the  various  forms  of  plants  must  have  arisen 
at  different  times,  that  the  primitive  fonns  of  the  separate  classes  and  groups  existed 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  derived  ones ;  and  palseontological  research,  although  at 
present  it  has  but  a  very  small  amount  of  material  at  its  disposal,  supports  this  view. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  that  each  plant- 
form  must  have  originated  at  a  definite  spot,  that  it  must  have  spread  gradually  more 
widely  from  that  spot,  that  its  change  of  locality  in  the  course  of  generations  must 
have  depended  on  climatic  conditions,  the  competition  of  rivals,  &c.,  and  that  its 
distribution  must  have  been  impeded  by  hindrances  or  assisted  by  means  of 
transport'.  The  geographical  distribution  of  planti  has  already  determined  in 
the  case  of  many  forms  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  centres  of  distri- 
bution from  which  they  have  gradually  spread;  it  has  shown  how  the  distribution 
has  been  hindered  sometimes  by  climate,  sometimes  by  chains  of  mountains,  some- 
times by  seas ;  how  more  recently  formed  islands  have  been  peopled  by  the  plants 
from  the  neighbouring  continents  which  have  become  the  ancestors  of  new  species  '  ; 
how  some  species  when  transported  to  a  new  soil  (as  European  plants  in  America 
and  vice  mrsi!)  have  somedmes  carried  on  a  successful  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
native  plants  and  have  increased  enormously.  In  the  distrihudon  of  plants  at  present 
existing,  as  for  instance  Alpine  plants,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  inHuences  of 
the  last  great  geological  changes,  of  the  entrance  and  disappearance  of  the  glacial 
epoch  and  of  earlier  periods. 

When  we  reflect  what  a  number  of  generations  our  cultivaled  plants  must  have 
passed  through  before  any  considerable  amount  of  new  properties  were  manifested  in 


'  Kemer  has  giyen  an  illnstratioQ  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  directioi 
tionships,  geographical  distribDtion,  and  history  of  tlie  Epecies  of  (^lisp 
Tubocyiinii,  in  his  pamphlet  Die  Abhangigkeit  der  PHanzeogestaU  tou 
bnick  1869. 

'  See  Dr.  Hooker,  Oo  Insalar  Floras,  Gaidener's  ChroaiclCi  Jan. 
jth  series,  vol.  IV.  p.  a66.     [Wallace.  Island  Life,  1880.] 
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their  varieties,  and  how  long  it  takea  for  these  new  properties  to  become  hereditary, 
and  further  how.  enormous  is  the  diversity  of  hereditary  properties,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  inconceivably  long  period  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  plants  on  the  earth.  But  geology  and  the  physical  nature  of 
the  globe  require  as  great  a  space  of  time  for  the  explanation  of  other  fads ;  and  a 
few  millions  of  years  more  or  less  is  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence  in  the  expla- 
nation of  facts  which  require  lapse  of  time  in  order  to  reach  a  given  magnitude. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  which  holds  good  for  the  animal  as  for 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  maybe  traced  to  Lamarck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
in  his  Zoologie  Philosophique  (Paris,  tSot);  it  was  afterwards  advocated  by  Gec^lroy 
St.  Hilaire;  but  it  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  work  'On  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection '  (London,  1859)  that  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  science.  Darwin's  great  service  to  science  is  to  have  established  as  a  fact  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  all  living  beings  have  to  fight,  and  to  have  proved  its  action 
in  the  maintenance  or  destruction  of  new  forms.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  that  the  motive  principle  is  recognised,  and  that  the  theory  of  descent  is  enabled 
to  solve  the  great  problem  why  parts  which  are  morphologically  similar  are  adapted  for 
such  different  functions ;  and  conversely  also  to  show  how  purpose  in  organisation,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  relations  of  affinity  among  plants,  can  be  explained.  Darwin  considers 
the  Natural  Selection  which  the  stru^le  for  existence  brings  about  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  increasing  differentiation  of  plants  which  are  undergoing  variation ;  he  starts  with 
the  hypothesis  that  every  plant  varies  in  all  directions  without  any  definite  tendency  to 
become  further  developed  in  any  one  particular  direction.  He  attributes  to  the  struggle 
for  existence  alone  the  power  of  securing  the  perpetuation  of  one  or  more  varieties 
among  the  countless  numbers  which  are  produced,  and  is  convinced  that  in  this  way  not 
only  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  new  forms  effected,  but  morphological  differentiation 
is  also  carried  further.  Nageli '  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that  each  plant  has  in  itself 
a  tendency  to  vary  in  a  definite  direction,  to  increase  the  morphological  differentiation, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  to  perfect  itself.  The  great  differences  of  a  purely 
morphological  nature  between  the  chisses  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
may  then  owe  their  existence  to  this  internal  tendency  towards  a  higher  and  more  varied 
differentiation ;  while  the  struggle  for  existence  brings  about  the  adaptation  of  the 
separate  forms.    The  great  services  of  the  theory  of  descent  remain  in  either  case. 

In  all  future  research  it  will  be  of  primary  importance  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
those  peculiarities  of  plants  which  have  no  reference  to  the  external  world,  which  are, 
that  is,  purely  morphological,  and  those  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
plant  to  continue  to  exist  under  certain  external  conditions.  It  apprears  to  be  certain 
that  the  latter  are  only  produced  by  adaptation  in  the  struggle  for  existence'. 

The  first  and  simplest  plants  had  no  ancestors ;  they  arose  by  spontaneous  generation. 
Whether  this  took  place  only  once ;  whether  only  one  or  a  number  of  primitive  plants 
were  produced  simultaneously,  giving  origin  in  the  latter  case  to  different  developmental 
series,  or  whether,  as  Nageii  supposes,  spontaneous  generation  has  taken  place  at  all 
times,  and  is  now  talting  place,  giving  rise  to  new  developmental  series,  are  questions 
which  still  await  solution,  and  which  we  cannot  follow  out  further  here. 


'  Nagdi,  Entitehung  und  BegrifT  dei  naturbistorisclien  Art,  Monich  1865. 

'  Pringsheim  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  certain  phenomena  in  the  Sphacelarix  which 
shaw  that  a  continued  development  with  increasiag  Dioipbological  difTerentiation  may  take  place 
independently  of  the  struggle  for  eiistence  (Ahh.  Berl.  Acad.  1873).  Cultivated  plants  show,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  considerable  accumulation  of  new  physiological  properties  may  take  place 
mpanied  by  important  morptiological  changes. 
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Fftgs  8,  Ctll-formation  bj  Rrjuvttuicence.  In  iDOSt  cases  the  cell  produced  Coii' 
tains  only  one  nucleus,  but  several  may  be  present,  as  in  the  zoogonldium  or  Vaucbtria 
and  in  the  oosphere  of  those  Saprolegniex  in  which  there  is  only  one  oosphere  in  the 
oogonium. 

The  oubolt  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  not  necessarily  involved  In  this  process,  as 
is  shown  by  the  development  of  the  antherozoid  in  many  cases. 

Page  9.  In  the  process  of  conjugation  in  Spirogjra  the  nuclei  of  the  conjugating  cells 
were  observed  by  Schmitz  (Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879)  to  coalesce. 

Page  10.  From  the  researches  of  Schmitz  on  the  Myxomycetes  (Sitzber.  d.  nieder- 
rhein. Ges.  in  Bonn,  1S79),  it  appears  that  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  which  coalesce  to  form 
the  Plasmodium  do  not  fuse  but  remain  distinct :  this  case  of  coalescence  of  cells  cannot, 
therefore,  be  any  longer  regarded  as  an  instance  of  cell-formation  by  conjugation. 

Frtt  cell-formatim.  From  the  account  of  this  process  given  In  the  text,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expression  'free  cell- formation'  is  now  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which 
it  originally  possessed.  In  its  original  sense  it  implied  the  development  ot  novt  of 
fresh  nuclei  around  which  the  protoplasm  became  aggregated  so  as  to  form  cells:  It  is 
now  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  many  nuclear  divisions  take  place  before  any  cor- 
responding cell-divisions  occur.  Taken  in  this  sense,  free  cell-formation  diffen  only  in 
degree  from  cell-division,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  sharply  between  them : 
for  example,  the  development  of  the  pollen-grains  of  Dicotyledons  b  usually  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  bead  of  cell- division,  but  it  may  equally  well  be  considered  to  be  a  case 
of  very  limited  free-cell  formation  in  which  only  four  nuclei  are  produced  by  division 
before  any  cell-division  takes  place. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  formation  of  nuclei  Jt  tiovo. 
Slrasburger  (Bau  a.  Wachsth.  d.  Zellhaute)  has  pointed  out  that  the  appearance  of  the  male 
pronucleus  in  the  oosphere  during  fertilisation  (see  p.  584)  is  an  instance  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  nuclei  of  the  pfollen-grain  do  not  pass  directly  into  the  oosphere,  but  break  up  and 
become  diffused  either  in  the  pollen-gratn  or  in  the  pollen-tube,  Johow  has  observed  the 
breaking-up  and  the  reconstitution  of  nuclei  in  Chara  (Bot.  Zeitg.  i8St). 

Page  12.  For  minute  details  as  to  the  development  of  spores  and  of  pollen-grains, 
see  Strasburger,  Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute,  18S3, 

Pftge  16.  Celt-formation  by  Bvdding  and  Abitnctien.  Further  instances  of  this  are 
afforded  in  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Pellia  epiplylla  and  some  other  Liverworts. 
The  mother-cell  of  the  spores  grows  out  into  four  protuberances,  each  of  which  becomes 
shut  off  by  a  septum  in  the  narrow  pedicle  and  forms  a  spore  (Strasburger,  Zelltheilung  und 
ZelHiildung,  iSSo). 

Page  16,  Ftgetathu  Ccli-farmation.  In  the  case  of  naked  (primordial)  cells  division 
takes  place  by  the  gradual  constriction  of  the  protoplasm :  this  has  been  observed  by 
Schmitz  (Mittheil.  aus  der  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel,  I,  1878)  in  the  formation  of  zoogonidia  of 
Halaspbara  •oiridii ;  by  de  Bary  in  the  amoeboid  zoogonidia  of  Myxomycetes;  by  Prin^* 
sheim  in  the  oospore  of  (Edogoitmm ;  and  by  Kirchner  in  the  oospore  of  Felvox  minor. 

Page  17.  Tbr  Bebavieur  of  the  Nucleus  during  Di-viiion.  The  accounts  of  the  structure 
of  the  nucleus  and  of  its  behaviour  during  division  given  by  Flemming  and  by  Strasburger 
do  not  agree  in  all  points.  The  following  are  the  principal  differences  between  them: 
(t)  Flemming  holds  that  the  chromatin  only  exists  in  the  form  of  fibrillx;  (a)  he  does 
not  agree  with  Strasburger  that,  in  the  splitting  of  the  equatorial  plate,  any  division  of 
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the  chromatin  fibrillz  takes  place,  but  he  considers  that  tno  Kroups  of  fibrillx  are  formed 
which  traTCl  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle;  (j)  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  equatorial  plate 
condsts  of  chronutiD  and  the  rest  of  the  spindle  of  actaromatin,  whereas  StradrargeT 
states  that  the  equatorial  plate  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  nuclear  sabstance  (both 
chromatin  and  achromatin)  and  that  the  spindle  consists  of  cell-protoplasm ;  (4)  Flem* 
ming  does  not  admit  that  tbe  fibrillz,  derived  from  the  equatorial  plate,  which  travel  to 
each  pole,  undergo  fusion  to  form  a  new  nucleus.    (See  Quart.  Joum.  Micros.  Sci.  18S3.) 

Tbe  illustrative  cases  of  cell-division  which  have  been  given  in  tbe  test  refer  only  to 
cells  which  contain  a  single  nucleus.  In  cells  which  are  or  are  about  to  become  multi- 
nuclear, — in  cases,  that  Is,  ia  which  nuclear  division  is  not  followed  by  cell  division,— 
the  process  of  nuclear  division  is  usually  simpler.  In  the  older  intemodal  cells  of  the 
Characeac,  in  older  parenchymatous  cells  of  Lycofwdium  and  of  some  Phanerogams 
(laraxacurn,  Gtyceria,  Semfer^imim,  Cereuj,  Selnntim,  etc.),  and  occasionally  in  Faloma  (in 
all  of  which  cases  tbe  cells  "become  multinuclear],  the  nucleus  dmply  dirides  by  cod- 
striction,  the  chromatin  granules  being  shared  equally  between  the  two  new  nuclei 
without  any  indications  of  karyokinesis.  Division  may  begin  again  in  tbe  two  new 
nuclei  even  before  they  are  separated  from  each  other.  This  process  of  nuclear  diriNon 
has  been  termed  fragmtntation.  In  Falenia  and  in  CoJium  a  rudimentary  form  of  karyo- 
kinesis has  been  observed  by  Schmitz  and  by  Berthold  (Mittheil.  der  zool.  Stat.  10 
Neapel,  II,  18S0),  which  appears  to  occur  commonly  among  Thallophytes.  In  such  a  case 
the  nucleus  becomes  elongated ;  its  ends  enlarge,  whereas  tbe  middle  part  remains  narrow ; 
the  ground-substance  of  the  nucleus  now  presents  a  fiaint  longitudinal  striation,  and  tbe 
chrontatin-granules  either  simply  travel  to  the  two  ends  of  the  nucleus,  or  become  rod- 
shaped  and  aggregate  in  tbe  equatorial  plane  to  form  a  rudimentary  nuclear  disc,  which 
splits  in  the  ordinary  way,  each  half  travelling  to  one  end  of  the  nucleus.  Tbe  narrow 
middle  portion  now  undergoes  absorption,  and  the  two  ends  round  themselves  off  to  con- 
stitute two  new  nuclei,  Treub  (Sur  des  cellules  v^g^tales  i  plusieurs  noyaux,  Arcb. 
Norland.,  XV,  1880)  has  observed  the  division  of  the  nucleus  in  the  multinuclear  bast- 
libres  and  laticlferous  cells  of  various  Phanert^ams,  and  linds  that  it  takes  place  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  text  for  uninuclear  cells,  except  that  no  cell-plate  is  formed. 
See  also  Johow,  Die  Zellkeme  von  Cbara,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1881, 

An  illustration  of  the  independence  of  cell-division  with  regard  to  nuclear  division 
is  afforded  by  CiaJapbtra.  The  cells  of  this  plant  are  multinuclear,  and  Strasburger  has 
found  that  the  division  of  the  nuclei  takes  place  in  the  manner  observed  by  Treub  in 
bast-fibres  and  laticlferous  cells :  the  division  of  the  cells  bears  no  relation,  either  in 
time  or  space,  to  that  of  the  nuclei ;  the  new  cell-wall  is  formed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  Splrogjra. 

Fftge  19.  Schmitz  has  come  to  the  concluuon  {!ec.  cit.  18S0)  that  the  cdl-nall  is 
formed  by  tbe  actual  conversion  of  a  peripheral  layer  of  the  protoplasm  into  cellulose. 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  stratified  cell-walls  are  formed  by  the  deposition,  one  within 
the  other,  of  successive  layers,  and  not  by  intussusceptive  growth  with  subsequent  differ- 
entiation. These  views  are  also  held  by  Strasburger;  fiau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zell- 
haute,  iSSi  (see  p.  960). 

Both  Schmitz  and  Strasburger  hold  that  the  surface-growth  of  cell-walls  is  not  due 
to  the  intercalation  of  new  solid  particles  (intussusception),  but  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  stretching  of  the  cell-wall  by  the  cell-contents. 

Frommann  (Protoplasma,  1880)  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace  a  connexion 
of  the  protoplasm  through  the  walls  of  adjacent  cells.  That  protoplasm  can  pass  througb 
closed  cell-walls  is  beyond  doubt     See  Strasburger,  lot.  eU.  p.  147. 

Page  as.  The  formation  of  bordered  pits.  A  very  different  account  from  that  in 
the  text  is  given  by  Mikosch  (Unters.  ub.  Entstehung  und  Bau  der  Hofliipfel,  Sitzber.  d. 
k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXXIV,  1881).  Sachs  has  found  (Ueb.  die  Porositat  des  Holies, 
Arb,  d,  bot.  Inst,  in  Warzburg,  II,  1879)  that  in  the  spring-wood  at  least  the  bordered  pits 
are  closed  by  a  membrane.     See  also  Strasburger,  Bau  und  Wachsth.  d.  Zellhaute,  i3S>. 
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Page  28.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  by  intussusception,  see  note 
above  referring  to  page  19. 

Page  30.  With  regard  to  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  ce11-wa]],  see  the  note 
referring  to  page  19. 

Page  86,  1 6th  line  from  the  top:  for  'molecules'  read  'micellae.' 

Page  87.  Protoplasm.  According  to  Schmitz  (Unters.  ueb.  die  Straktur  des  Pro- 
toplasmas  und  der  Zellkeme,  Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  18S0),  a  net-work 
of  fine  fibres  e:(i5ts  in  protoplasm,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  homogeneous 
Buid :  the  net-work  readily  stains  with  hiEmatosylin,  but  the  fluid  remains  colourless.  In 
the  endoplasm,  more  particularly,  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  fine  granules,  termed  by 
Hanstein  micrasomata,  which  stain  deeply  with  hzmatoKylin,  are  present.  (See  also 
Frommann,  Beob.  iib.  Structur  und  Bewegungserscheinungen  des  Protoplasma,  Jena,  i33o. 
— Hanstein,  Das  Protoplasma,  Heidelberg,  1880:  id.,  Einige  ZUge  aus  der  Biologic  des 
ProtopUsmas,  Botanlsche  Abhandtungen,  IV.  z,  1S80. — Strasburger,  Zellhaute,  iSSa. — On 
the  Chemistry  of  Protoplasm,  see  Reinke,  in  Unters,  aus  dem  Bot.  Lab.  der  Univers. 
Gettingen,  II,  1881.) 

Page  44.  The  Nucleus.  Schmitz  has  detected  one  or  more  nuclei  in  a  number  of 
Thallophytes  {Balrachaipermum  monilifvrmt,  Ce^um,  Faucberia,  Caulerpa,  Cenfirva,  Cm- 
grotira,  Schlxogoaium,  JHoaoitroma,  Cblamydomimaj ,  Cbroo/efui,  SafrolegaUi,  Mucor,  Sac 
cJbaromjcej,  MyeoJerma,  Oidiam,  Exaatcm,  Pexma,  Morebella,  jliCBioiiii,  Myxomyctttt,  etc.  j 
(Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein,  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879  and  1880) :  he  believes  that  the  Phycochro- 
macez  and  the  Schizomycetes  are  the  only  plants  in  which  no  nucleus  is  present. 

With  regard  to  the  function  of  the  nucleus,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  regulates  the 
process  of  cell-division.  Strasburger  is  of  opinion  (Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute, 
i88i,  p.  341)  that  it  is  of  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  formation  of  proteids. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  nucleus,  see  page  18, 

Chemically  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  substance  termed  mcUin,  to  which  Miescher  has 
given  the  formula  C„H„N,P,Oa.  (See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiologische  Cbemie;  also 
Zacbarias,  Die  chemische  Beschaffenheit  des  Zellkems,  Bot,  Zeitg.  1881.) 

Page  46.  On  the  development  of  chlorophyll -granules,  see  Mikosch,  Unters.  tlb. 
die  Entstehung  der  Chlorophyll k5mer,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad,  in  Wien,  LXXVIII,  1S7S. 

Page  48.  Structure  of  chlorophyll-grannies.  Pringsheim  has  observed  (Ueb.  Licbt- 
wirkung  und  Chlorophyllfunction  in  der  Pflanze,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot,,  XII,  1881)  that 
when  green  parts  of  plants  are  treated  with  dilute  acids  or  with  warm  water  the  colouring- 
matter  exudes  in  viscid  drops,  the  colourless  basis  remains  behind  and  presents  a  trabecular 
structure  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  colouring-matter  was  previously  contained. 

Page  48-61.  Crystalloids  and  Aleurone-grains.  On  Rbodospermin,  see  note  on 
page  389.— Schimper,  Unters.  ub.  die  Proteinkrystalloide  der  Pflanzen,  Strassburg,  1879  : 
id.,  Ueb.  die  Krystallisation  der  eiweissartigen  Substanzen,  Zeitschr.  fiir  Krystallographie, 
t8So. — Vines,  On  the  Proteid  Substances  contained  in  the  Seeds  of  Plants,  Journal  of 
Physiology,  III,  1881. — Julius  Klein,  Die  Krystalloide  der  Meeresalgen,  and  Die  Zellkem- 
Krystalloide  von  Pinguicula  und  Vtricularia,  Jahrb.  f,  wiss.  Bot.  XIII,  1881. 

An  aleurone-grain  consists  of  a  mixture  of  proteids,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  aud  others  in  either  saturated  or  dilute  solution  of  common  salt;  the  former 
belong  to  the  chemical  group  of  peptones,  the  latter  to  the  globulins.  In  some  cases  the 
grain  does  not  dissolve  in  salt  solution ;  Uiis  is  probably  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  of 
the  globulins  into  albuminates.  The  crystalloids  consist  chemically  of  globulins  or  of 
altered  globulins  (albuminates). 

Page  67  et  leg.  In  the  account  of  the  growth  of  starch-grains  the  word  '  micella  *  is 
to  be  substituted  for  'molecule'  (se«  Bk,  lit);  it  is  also  preferable  to  use  the  word 
'  hilum '  instead  of  '  nucleus.' 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  stareh-grains,  it  appears  from  Schimper's 
observations  (Unters.  ub.  das  Wachsthum  der  Starkek&mer,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1881)  that  they 
3  Pa 
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grow  by  apposition  and  not  by  intussusception.  He  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  starch- 
grain  is  a  sphero-crystal,  built  up  of  prismatic  crystalloids.  (By  a  '  crystalloid '  is  meant  here 
and  elsewhere  a  crystal  which  is  capable  of  swelling-up.)  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
Meyer  (iiii/.),  and  by  Strasburger  (Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute,  iS8i),  but  is  severely 
criticised  by  Nageli  (Uuters.  iib.  das  Wachsthum  der  Starkek6rner,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1881). 

It  is  known  that  when  starch-grains  are  formed  m  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  light, 
they  arise  in  connexion  with  the  chlorophyll-granules.  Schimper  has  made  the  interesting 
obsenation  (Bot.  Zeitg,  1880;  also  Researches  upon  the  Development  of  Slarch^grains, 
Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  tSBi)  that  when  they  are  formed  in  parts  of  plants  not  exposed 
to  light  they  arise  in  connexion  with  small  masses  of  protoplasm  which  he  terms  '  starch- 
forming  corpuscles*  {Siar/iebi/dmr).  That  they  are  closely  related  to  the  chlorophyll- 
grannies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  cells  containing  starch-forming  corpuscles  are  exposed 
to  light,  the  corpuscles  turn  green  and  become  in  fact  chlorophyll-granules.  Errera 
suggests  the  name  '  amidoplasts '  for  these  bodies. 

Schimper  observed  that  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  starch-grain  to  the  chlorophyll- 
granule  or  starch-forming  corpuscle  lies  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  grain, — ihat  is, 
in  the  line  of  most  rapid  growth,— and  at  its  broader  end ;  the  hilum  is  near  the  free 
narrow  end  of  the  grain.  These  facts  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  growth  of 
the  grain  by  apposition. 

Page  64,  line  9  from  the  top.     For  ' erecia'  read  'rvecta.' 

Fage  66.  On  the  distribution  of  calcium  carbonate,  see  Molisch,  Ueber  die  Abla- 
gerung  von  kohlensaurem  Kalk  Im  Stamme  dicotyler  Holzgewachse,  Sjtzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad. 
in  Wien,  LXXXIV,  1881. 

Faga  88.  Cystoliths.  See  also  Richter,  Beitr.  zur  genauem  Kenntniss  der  Cysto- 
lithen,  etc.,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXVI,  1677,  and  MelnikolT,  Unters.  Ub.  das 
Vorkommen  des  Ki^hlensauren  Kalkes  in  Fflanzen,  Diss.  Inaug.,  Bonn,  1877. 

Page  70.  The  statement  made  here  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  endo- 
sperm in  the  embryo-sac  of  Phanerogams  is  not  quite  accurate ;  compare  p.  585. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  Morphology  of  the  Tissues,  see  de  Bary, 
Vergleichende  Anatomic  der  Vegetal ionsorgane  der  Phanerogamen  und  der  Fame,  1877, 

Page  77.  Leitgeb  has  found  (Die  Athemoffnungen  der  Marchantiaceen  (Sitzber. 
d.k.k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXXI,  1880)  that  the  hypodermal  chambers  of  these  plants  is  not 
formed,  as  described  in  the  text,  by  the  separation  of  the  epidermal  cells  from  the  sub- 
jacent tissue:  these  chambers  make  their  first  appearance  as  pits  which  become  overgrown 
by  the  epidermal  cells  which  form  their  limits,  and  the  communication  between  the  cavity 
of  the  pit  and  the  external  air  may  be  continuous  from  the  l>eginning,  or  the  pits  may 
become  completely  closed  in  by  the  overgrowth  of  the  surrounding  epidermal  celts,  the 
communication  being  restored  on  the  development  of  the  stoma.  In  both  cases  the  cells 
forming  the  stoma  are  not  derived  from  a  single  mother  cell ;  in  the  former  case  the 
stomatal  cells  are  formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  contiguous  segments  from  the  cells  bounding 
the  opening ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  cutting  off  of  segments  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
cells  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  by  the  subsequent  separation  of  these 
segments  so  as  to  form  an  opening  between  them.  The  stomatal  cells  may  then  divide  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  superposed  cells,  and  Ihus  the  complex  stoma  of  Marcbantia,  for 
example,  is  produced. 

Page  86.  On  the  development  of  laticiferous  vessels,  see  Schmalhausen,  Beitr.  z. 
Kenntniss  der  Milchsafibehalter  der  FRanzen,  M£m.  de  I'Acad.  imp.  de  St.  P^tersbourg, 
XXIV,  1877  ;  also  Scott,  The  Development  of  Articulated  Laticiferous  Vessels,  Quart. 
Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  1883,  and  Schmidt.  Bot.  Zeitg.,  1881. 

Page  88,  line  1  from  the  bottom.  The  statement  in  the  text  that  sieve-tubes  occur 
only  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  is  not  correct.  Scattered  bundles  of  them  occur  in  the 
stems  of  many  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons ;  in  the  periphery  of  the  pith  in  Solanam 
tubtroaum.  Dulcamara,  species  of  Nlcotiana,  Datura,  and  Cestruin,  in  many  Campanulacex, 
and  among  Composites  in  Gundflia  Teurne/oriii,  and  in  the  genera  Lactuta,  Sarzimtra, 
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Sencbtu,  -Tragopogoij,  and  Hieraeium ;  in  the  cortex  of  thick -stemmed  Cucurbitacex,  such  as 
CvcurSita,  Lagmaria,  Cueum'u,  Btbal'mm,  and  in  many  Species  of  Palamagelen  {P.  nataiu, 
lucnu,  peciinaiui). 

In  Strychnin  no  sieve-tubes  are  formed  in  the  secondary  phlofim,  but  they  occur  in  the 
xylem  (de  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomie,  p.  594). 

Page  90,  For  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  sieve-tubes,  and  of  their  transverse 
connexion,  see  Wilhelm,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntniss  des  Siebrtihrenapparates  Dicotyler  Pflanzen, 
Leipzig,  iSSo:  also,  Janczewski,  Etudes  compar^es  sur  les  tubes  cribreux,  Cherbourg, 
18S1. 

Page  98.  On  the  development  of  resin-ducts,  see  Kreui,  Beitr.  zilr  Entwictc- 
limgsgeschicbte  der  Harzgange  einiger  Coniferen,  Sitzber.  der  k.  k,  Akad.  in  Wien, 
LXXVI,  1877. 

Pose  98.  Stohr  (Ueb.  Vorkommen  von  Chlorophyll  in  der  Epidermis  der  Phanero- 
gamen-Laubblalter,  Sitiber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXIX,  1879}  li^s  found  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  plants. 

Page  lOS,  Mention  should  be  made,  under  the  head  of  Stomata,  of  the  water- 
stomata  or  water-pores  which  occur  on  the  leaves  of  those  plants  (such  as  Alcbemilla,  Zea, 
many  Aroids,  Sanifragacex,  and  Crassulacez)  which  excrete  drops  of  water.  In  some  of 
these  an  ordinary  stoma  serves  as  a  water-stoma ;  in  others  the  water-stoma  is  larger  than 
the  ordinary  stoma,  and  its  guard-cells  are  incapable  of  opening  and  closing  the  aperture. 
In  the  Saxifragacez  and  Crassulacese  the  mesophyll-cells  beneath  the  water-stoma  are 
differentiated  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  well-defined  mass  of  tissue,  the  water-gland, 
which  appears  to  efiect  the  excretion  of  saline  substances  (principally  calcic'  carbonate)  in 
solution  in  the  excreted  water.  In  each  such  gland  a  fibro*vascular  bundle  terminates. 
See  Gardiner,  Quart  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  1881 ;  also  de  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomie,  pp. 
55.  iiJ.  389- 

Page  106.  On  the  development  of  the  stomata  of  Marcbantia,  see  the  note  above 
which  refers  to  p,  77. 

Page  lOe.  On  Cork,  see  von  HShnel,  Ueber  den  Kork  und  ^erkorkte  Gewebe 
iiberhaupt,  Silzber.  d.  k.k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXVI,  1877.  When  cork  is  developed  in  roots 
it  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the  pericambium,  the  primary  corten  being 
gradually  thrown  off. 

Page  108.  On  Lenticels,  see  Haberlandt,  BeitrSge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Lenticellen, 
Silzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXll,  1S75,  and  Kreuz,  i6i,i.,  Entwickelung  der  Lenti- 
cellen an  beschatteten  Zweigen  von  Ampelopiii  htderacea. 

Page  113.  In  addition  to  collateral  and  concentric  bundles  the  following  may  also 
be  distinguished: — 

1.  AVa/Zaffro/^undUfj,  in  which  (as  mentioned  on  page  1 11)  there  is  a  layer  of  phloem 

on  the  inner  as  well  as  on  the  outer  side  of  the  xylem ;    Cucurbitacex, 

Melastomacex,  Cichoriace:e,  Solanacece,  Asclepiadacez,  Apocynex,  Slrycbnes, 

Daphne,  Eucaljplui  Globului,  and  probably  also  Metroi'ideros,  CalHitcmon,  Mela* 

Imca,  Myrtus,  and  the  other  species  of  Eucaljplui. 

a.  Radial  Bundle-i,  in  which  the  xylem  and  the  phloem  strands  lie  on  different  radii. 

This  arrangement  obtains  almost  universally  in  roots,  exceptions  being  found 

in  those  of  Diaicona  Batalai,  of  Ophrydex,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  Sedum 

Ttlepbiutn  and  its  allies,  in  which  the  bundles  are  collateral.    The  bundles 

in  the  stems  of  Lycopodlacex  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  radial  than  as 

concentric  as  is  done  in  the  text.     (De  Bary,  Vergl.  Anat.) 

Page  114.    The  Fibro-vascular  System  of  Roots.    On  the  transition  from  the  fibro- 

vascular  system  of  the  stem  to  that  of  the   root,  see  Sophie  Goldsmith,  Beitr.  z.  Ent- 

wickelungsgeschichte  der   Fibrovasalmassen  im  Stengel  und    in  der  Hauptwurzel  der 

Dicotyledonen,  Diss.  Inaug.  ZUrich,  1 876 ;  Gerard,  Passage  de  la  Racine  S  la  Tige,  Ann. 

Sci.  Natser.  6,  t.  XI,  j88i. 

Page  lie.    The  'vessels'  (tracheae)  in  most  plants  are  really  tracheldes:  (his  is  the 
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case  with  tlie  peripheral  ends  of  fib ro- vascular  bundles  in  all  plants ;  with  the  rascular 
elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  of  Conifers  and  Cjcads,  and  with  most  of  those  of  the 
Secondary  xylem  of  woody  Dicotyledons  and  of  many  Monocotyledons;  with  the  TOscular 
elements  of  Ferns  and  their  allies  (true  ■ueueli  are  known  only  in  Plerii  aquilma  and  in  the 
root  of  Atbjrium  Fitix  f amino).     See  de  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomic,  p.  17a. 

The  definition  given  in  the  text  is  not  satisfactory  '•  a  tracbcidc  is  a  lioied  vascular 
cell ;  true  •oeueh  are  formed  by  the  fusion — that  is,  by  the  absorption  of  the  intervening 
septa — of  trache'ides. 

Fago  118.  De  Bary  (Vergleichende  Anatomie)  distinguishes  the  following  kinds  cf 
prosenchymatous  lylera-elementa  in  Dicotyledons  (see  also  p.  65?) ; — 

(i)    True  Woody  Fibres:  differing  from  tracheldes  in  the  absence  of  the  intenial 
spirally' fibrous  layer  of  their  wall,  and  in  that  the  pits  are  narrow,  elongated 
transversely,  and  oblique ;  they  contain  a  small  residue  of  protoplasm. 
(1)     Fibres  (secondary  wood) :  septate  or  unseptate,  of  two  kinds, 

a.    resembling  the  true  woody  fibres,  but  differing  from  them  in  that 
they  almost  always  contain  starch,  and  sometimes  chlorophyll  or 

h.    shorter  fibres,  tending  to  parenchymatous  form  (hence  termed  eriatK- 
ftaem  or  '  intermediate  cells  *). 
Page  180,  Ime  ij  from  the  top.    Deli  the  word  '  cortex.' 

„  line  16  from  the  top.    For  '  phloem  (R) '  read  '  cortex  (R).' 

Page  181,  line  ao  from  the  top.    For  '  secondary  cortex '  read  '  secondary  phloem.* 
Page  18S,  line  afifrom  the  top.    Dele  the  word  'phloem.' 

Page  136.  The  cambium  which  is  formed  outside  the  primary  sylem-bundles  arises 
in  the  pericamblum. 

Page  136,  section  (c).  The. following  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  this  section ; — 

I.    The  successive  rings  of  bundles  originate  in  the  primary  cortex ;  MenispenncK, 

CycadcK,  AvicennieK. 
a.    They  originate  in  the  primary  phloem :  Plytelaeca. 

3.  They  originate  in  the  secondary  phloem :  Wularia,  Bauhinia,  Rl^eboiia  (Legu- 
minosz) ;  SecuriJara  (Polygalacex) ;  Gaetum ;  Daliacarfus  (Dilleniacese) ; 
Pbylocrene  (Olacines).  (See  de  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomie,  1877.) 
Section  (d).  The  account  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  stems  of  Bignoniacete  given 
by  de  Bary  {toe,  cii.)  differ?  somewbat  from  that  in  the  text.  According  to  him  four 
symmetrically  placed  hbro-vascular  bundles  of  the  ring  of  primary  bundles  in  the  stem  are 
from  the  first  larger  than  the  others,  all  the  bundles  being  connected  by  a  normal  cam- 
bium-ring.  When  growth  in  thickness  begins  it  proceeds  normally  at  all  points  except  in 
the  four  above-mentioned  bundles ;  in  these  the  formation  of  xylem  elements  is  ver)'  much 
smaller  than  In  the  adjoining  bundles,  whereas  the  formation  of  bast  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. The  cambium  layer  consequently  loses  its  originally  circular  outline  and 
becomes  deeply  infolded  where  it  extends  inwards  to  each  of  these  four  bundles.  Where 
it  lies  radially  with  respect  to  the  primary  bundles,  that  is,  where  it  is  parallel  to  the 
circumference,  the  cambium-layer  gives  rise  to  xylem  and  phloem  elements  in  the  normal 
manner:  where  the  infoldings  take  place,  that  is,  where  it  lies  upon  the  sides  of  the  bundles 
in  which  the  wood  has  been  normally  developed,  it  forms  only  parenchyma,  so  that  con- 
siderable masses  of  cortical  tissue  are  formed  between  the  normally  developed  bandies, 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  four  abnormally  developed  bundles. 

Page  137,  line  ai  from  the  bottom.  None  of  the  scattered  bundles  in  the  pith  of 
Piperaceac,  Amarantaceae  {/fmaranim,  Euxolui),  or  Nyctaginese  are  cauline :  they  are  leaf- 
traces  (de  Bary,  Vergl.  Anat.].  The  structure  of  these  abnormal  forms  will  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  the  following  considerations.  The  primary  bundles  in  the  dicotyle- 
donous stem  are  in  some  cases  ail  leaf-traces  (e.  g.  RJeinut,  Cucurbita),  but  more  commonly 
other  primary  bundles  which  are  cauline  are  formed  between  the  primary  leaf-traces. 
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When  all  the  bundles  lie  in  a  ring,  the  characteristic  structure  of  a  young  dicotyledonous 
stem  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section ;  when  they  do  not  lie  in  a  ring,  the  appearance  pre* 
sented  by  a  section  is  that  of  an  abnormal  stem.  In  the  instances  mentioned  above  the 
latter  is  the  case;  but  a  more  marked  instance  of  this  is  afforded  \)j Piidopb}ilum,  for 
example,  in  which,  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  primary  bundles  (which  are 
here  all  leaf-traces),  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  stem. 

The  account  given  in  the  test  of  the  formation  of  the  cambium-ring  in  Cbav'ua 
(Piperacex)  will  be  correct  if  for  '  cauline  bundles'  'inner  leaf-trace  bundles'  be  sub- 
stituted: that  given  of  the  Begoniacez,  in  which  the  internal  bundles  art  cauline,  is 
correct. 

Section  19.  For  an  account  of  the  laws  according  to  which  cell-divisions  take  place 
in  growing  organs,  see  Sachs'  important  paper  Ueb.  die  Anordnung  der  Zellen  in  jilngsten 
FHanzentheilen,  Arb.  d.  hot,  Inst  in  Wiiraburg,  11.  i,  1B7B.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  points  to  which  he  draws  attention  : — 

I.    The  walls  are  formed  at  right  angles  to  those  which  they  intersect, 
3,    The  planes  of  the  walls  in  a  growing-point  are  classified  thus : 

a.  PrrUlinal,  those  which  are  curved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  surface 

(seen  in  iongitudiual  section). 

b.  Anticlinal,  those  which  intersect  the  surface  and  the  periclinal  walls  at 

right  angles ;  they  thus  constitute  a  system  of  orthogonal  trajec- 
tories for  the  periclinal  walls. 

c.  Radial,  those  which  pass  through  the  axis  of  growth  and  intersect  the 

surface  at  right  angles. 

d.  Traniverje,  those  which  intersect  both  the  axis  of  growth  and  the 

surface  at  right  angles. 
The  relation  of  the  periclinal  and  anticlinal  planes  are  illustrated  by  the  following 

a.    If  the  outline  (in  longitudinal  section)  of  the  growing-point  is  a  para- 
bola, the  periclinals  will  coqstitute  a  system  of  confocal  parabolas  of 
different  parameter,  the  focus  of  the  system  being  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  lines  of  which  one  is  the  direction  of  the  axis 
and  the  other  of  the  parameter.    In  this  case  the  antidinals  being 
the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  periclinals,  constitute  a  system  of 
confocal  parabolas  the  axis  and  focus  of  which  coincide  with  these 
of  the  periclinals. 
6.    If  the  outline  of  the  growing-point  is  a  hyperbola,  the  periclinals  will  be 
confocal  hyperbolas  with  the  same  axis  but  different  parameter; 
the  antidinals  will  be  confocal  ellipses,  with  the  same  focus  and  axis 
as  the  periclinals. 
c.    If  the  outline  of  the  growing-point  is  an  ellipse,  the  periclinals  will  he 
confocal  ellipses;  the  antidinals  will  be  confocal  hyperbolas. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  outline  of  a  growing-point  is  necessarily  one  or 
Other  of  these  well-known  geometrical  forms ;  they  are  selected  merely  because  they  serve 
to  illustrate  clearly  the  rectangular  intersection  of  the  cell-walls  as  they  are  fonned,  and 
because,  when  the  nature  of  the  periclinal  and  anticlinal  curves  is  unknown,  their  relations 
may  he  inferred  by  analogy. 

An  interesting  deviation  is  found  in  those  roots  (siich  as  those  of  Papilionacex)  in 
which  the  apex  of  the  plerome  are  open,  (.  e.  are  directly  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  the 
root-cap;  this  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  periclinals  at  the  end  of  the  root 
become  parallel  or  even  tend  to  diverge  upwards. 

J.  The  arrangement  of  the  cell-walls  in  these  planes  is  most  perfectly  seen  in  the 
growing-points  of  plants  which  do  not  possess  a  single  apical  cell  but  in 
which  there  is  a  small-celled  meristem.    A  large  apical  cell  interrupts  the. 
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continuity  of  the  planes  which  are  evident  in  the  divisions  which  take  place 
in  the  segments  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell. 
4.  It  is  probable,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  view,  that,  in  confocal  grow- 
jng-points,  the  apical  cell  represents  the  most  slowly  growing  portion, 
whereas  in  ooD-confocal  meristem-protubennces  the  most  active  growth 
* .  may  take  place  at  the  apex.     Westermaier  however  has  come  to  the  con- 

climon  (Ueb.  die  Wachsthumsintensitat  der  Scheitelzelle,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss. 
Bot.,  XII,  18S1)  that  the  maximum  of  increase  in  volume  within  the  apical 
region  is  exhibited  either  by  the  apical  cell  itself  or  by  the  youngest 
segments. 
Page  140.    On  the  apical  growth  of  Metageria /areata,  see  Goebe),  Ueb.  das  Wachs- 
thum  von  Metageria  fiircata  und  Aneura,  in  Arb.  d.  bot.  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg, 
II.  a,  1879. 

When  the  segments  are  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  by  oblique  walls  these  are  parts  of 
anticlinab  which  are  completed  by  the  secondary  divisions  in  the  adjacent  segments  (see 
fig.  150^. 

Page  146.  On  growing-points  of  stems  without  an  apical  eel),  see  Schmitz,  Beob, 
ueb.  die  Entwickelung  der  Sprossspitze  der  Plianerogamen,  Halle,  1674. 

Page  147,  line  3  from  the  bottom.  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  root-cap  of 
Phanerogams  is  derived  from  the  dermatogen. 

On  the  structure  of  the  growing-points  of  roots,  see  Janczewski,  Recherches  sur  le 
dfveloppement  dcs  racines  dans  les  Phan^rogames,  Aon,  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  5.  t.  XX,  1S74: 
-— Treub,  Le  Mfrist&me  primitif  de  la  Racine  dans  les  Monocotyl^ones,  Leyden,  1876 : — 
Eriksson,  Ueb.  das  Urmeristem  der  Dikotylen-Wurzeln,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI,  1878:— 
Flahault,  Recherches  sur  TAccroissement  terminal  de  la  Racine  chez  les  Phan^rogames, 
Ann,  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  sir.  VI.  t,  6,  1878: — Olivier,  Rech.  sur  I'apparell  tegumentaire  des 
Racines,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s(r.  6,  t.  Xt,  1881.  A  good  account  is  also  given  in  de  Bary's 
Ver^eichende  Anatomte. 

From  Janciewsti's  researches,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract,  it  appears 
that  in  many  cases  there  b  a  distinct  meristematic  layer,  which  he  terms  the  calyptrogm, 
from  which  the  root-cap  is  derived : — 

Tjpe  I.    The  meristem  consists  of  four  distinct  layers,  Plerome,  Periblem,  Der- 
matogen, and  Calyptrogen  :  Hyiraeherit  Merius  Rao*,  Piitia  Slratietei. 
Tjpe  »,    A  distinct  Plerome  and  Calyptrogen  ;  the  Periblem  and  the  Dermatogen 
have  common  initial-cells :   many  Monocotyledons  (Juncacez,  Hsemo- 
doracesE,  Cannacez,  Zingiberacez,  Typba,  Cyperacex,  Graminex,  Com- 
melineie,  Potamex,  Juncaginex,  Sagtltaria,  Limnocbar'u,  Stratiotei). 
lypt  I,    A  distinct  Plerome ;   the  Calyptrogen,  Periblem,  and  the  Dermatogen 
have  common  initial  cells  (Treub) :  many  Monocotyledons  (Liliacez, 
Astelieie,  Xerotideac,  Aspidlstreae,  Ophiopogonex,  Amaryllidcx,  Hypo- 
xidex,  Dioscorez,  Taccaceac,  Bromeliaceae,  Musacez,  Orchidex,  Palmx, 
Pandanex,  Cyclanthex,  Aroidex  (except  P'utia),  Index,  Pontederiex, 
Sfargatuunt,  ButemaSf  Aliima  (P). 
lype  4.    A  distinct  Plerome  and  Periblem ;  the  Dermatogen  and  the  Calyptrogen 
have    common    initial   cells ;    most    Dicotyledons    {!Ulia«ibHi  aamau, 
Fagofynon,   Rjtpbamu   jalrvar,    Myriapbyllum,    Salix,   Catuarina  itritla, 
Linum  uiitatisiimum,  Primulaceae). 
Tjfie  5.    A  group  of  initial  cells  common  to  all  four  layers :  some  Dicotyledons 

(Cucurtita,  P'uum,  PJbaieaiuJ,  Cicer). 
Type  6.    A  distinct  Plerome  and  Periblem  only;  hence  there  is  no  true  epidermis 
or  root-cap,  these  being  formed  »mplf  by  the  outer  layers  of  the  peri> 
blem  (cortex):  Gymnosperms. 
Cryptogams.    According  to  the  observations  of  Strasburger  (Coniferen  und  Gne- 
taceen)  and  of  Bruchmann  ^Ueb.  Wurzeln  von  Ljeipodmin  und  Uaitti, 
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Jena,  1874)  the  structure  of  the  growing-point  of  the  root  oi  Lycopadium 
is  the  same  as  that  described  above  under  Type  i. 

According  to  Brucbmann  the  structure  of  the  growing-point  of  the  root  oilioitet 
agrees  with  that  described  under  Type  4. 

At  the  growing-point  of  the  root  in  the  Marattiacez  there  is  a  group  of  several 
brge  polygonal  ceils.  From  these  segments  are  cut  o6f  parallel  to  the  base  to 
form  the  root -cap,  and  intemallf  segments  are  cut  off  to  increase  the  Plerome. 
The  plerome-segments  are  further  divided  b;  longitudinal  walls,  and  the  more 
external  of  the  cells  thus  formed  constitute  the  cortes,  which  is  differentiated 
at  a  lower  level  into  Dirmatagm  and  Pfriblem.  These  roots  are  thus  inter- 
mediate in  their  structure  between  those  which  have  a  single  apical  cell  and 
those  which  have  a  small-c^ed  meristem.  In  the  case  of  stems,  those  of 
certain  Sriag'mellm  [arbareiemi,  Pervithi,  IValUcbii,  Lyalli)  occupy  an  analogous 

Page  148.  For  a  discussion  of  the  physiologies!  causes  of  the  morphological  differ- 
entiation of  Plants,  see  Sachs,  Stoff  und  Form  der  Pflanzenorgane,  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst,  in 
"Wurzburg,  II.  3,  1880,  and  4,  1883  :  see  also  Vijchting,  Ueb,  Organbildung  im  FRanzen- 
reicb,  1878,  and  F.  Darwin,  The  Theory  of  the  Growth  of  Cuttings,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc., 
XVin,  1881. 

Fas«  163.  On  the  Anatomy  and  Morphology  of  the  Leaf,  see  J.  Chatin,  De  la 
Feuille,  Paris,  1874;  and  Goebel,  Beitr.  zur  Morphologie  und  Fhysiologie  des  Bkttes, 
Bot.  Zeitg,  1880  and  i88a.  ' 

Page  168,  fig.  111.  The  root  represented  here  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  apes  described  above  under  Type  1 ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  original 
interpretation  was  the  right  one,  namely,  that  the  root-cap  b  not  developed  from  the 
dermatogen. 

Page  166.  On  the  development  of  the  lateral  roots,  see  Janczewski,  Recherches  snr 
le  DSveloppement  des  Radicelles  dans  les  Phan£rogames,  Ann.  d,  Sci.  Nat.,  sfr.  5,  XX, 
1874. 

In  the  EquisetaceaE  the  plerome-  (bundle-)  sheath  consists  of  two  layers  (Van 
Tieghem),  and  it  is  from  cells  of  the  inner  layer  that  the  lateral  roots  are  developed. 

Line  5  from  the  bottom.     For  '  vascular '  read  '  xylem.' 

Page  188,  paragraph  (e).  For  another  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  root  into  a  stem, 
see  Goebel,  Ueb.  Wurzebprosse  von  Antburium  longifolium,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1878. 

Page  170.  ifelviiucbia  produces  two  leaves  in  addition  to  the  cotyledons  (see  Bower, 
Q^}.  M.  S.  1881). 

Page  171.    It  has  been  found  (see  p.  400)  that  the  shoots  of  Equisetacex  are  not 


Page  172,  paragraph  (a).  See  Heinricher,  Ueb.  Adventivknospen  an  der  Wedel- 
spreite  einiger  Fame,  and,  Die  jungsten  Stajien  der  Adventivknospen  an  der  Wedel- 
spreite  von  Aiplmium  bulbifirum,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k'.  Wien.  Akad.  LXXVIII,  1878,  and 
LXXXIV,  1881.  He  linds  that  in  Aiplenium  the  adventitious  bud  is  developed  from  a 
tittle  superficial  cell. 

Page  17s,  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c).  On  the  adventitious  development  of  organs,  see 
Hansen,  Vergl.  Unters.  ueb.  Adventivbildungen  bei  den  Pflanzen,  Frankfurt,  1881. 

Paragraph  (e).  It  has  been  shown  by  Janczewski  and  by  Famintzin  that  the  lateral 
buds  of  Equisetacese  are  not  of  endogenous  origin. 

Page  184,  paragraph  (d).  It  is  pointed  out  in  Book  II  that  the  branching  of  the 
Etem  of  the  Lycopodiacex  is  not  dichotomous  in  all  cases. 

Page  187.  Phyllotaxis.  On  this  subject  see  Schwendener,  Mechanbche  Theorie 
der  Blattstellungen,  Leipzig,  1878.  According  to  him  the  relative  portions  of  lateral 
members  depends  upon  (j)  the  relative  size  of  the  lateral  members  (when  they  are  deve- 
loped close  K^ether),  and  (a)  the  increase  in  length  and  in  thickness  of  the  axb  bearing 
them. 
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Toga  204,  paragraph  (4).  Sachs  points  out  (Veb.  orthotrope  und  plasiotrope  Pflan- 
zentheile,  Arb,  d.  bot,  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II.  a,  1879)  that  most  monosym metrical  or 
bilaterally  symmetrical  organs  present  not  only  two  symmetrical  (right  and  left)  halves, 
but  also  dorsal  and  venlral  halves  which  are  of  different  internal  structure;  such  organs  he 
describes  by  the  term  donivmtral.  When  this  is  the  case  the  two  halves  react  differently 
to  external  forces  (light,  gravity,  etc.),  and  the  organ  is,  according  to  his  terminology, 
plagiolrofic.  Some  bilateral  organs  are  therefore  plagiutropic,  but  this  peculiarity  is  not 
confined  to  them,  for  some  polysymmetrical  organs  are  plagiotropic  also  (see  Book  Ifl. 
p.  854  ;  also  Goebel,  Ueb.  die  Vcrzweigung  dorsiventraler  Sprosse,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in 
Wiizburg,  II.  3,  tSSo).  The  term  'actinomorphic'  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
'  polysymmetrical.' 

Faga  209.  On  the  morphology  oi  Begonia,  see  Eichler,  Ueb.  Wuchsverhaltnlsse  der 
Begonien,  Sitzber.  d.  Ges.  naturfor.  Freunde,  Berlin,  iBBo. 

FBg«  224,  line  16  from  bottom:  dcte  'germinal  vesicle.' 

For  an  account  of  sexual  reproduction  more  in  accordance  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, see  Book  III.  p.  896,  et  leq. 

Fftg«  226.  Alternation  of  Generations  in  Thallophytes.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
any  real  alternation  of  generations  can  be  detected  in  the  life-history  of  Thallophytes, 
more  particularly  in  the  one  {PmiciU'tum)  given  as  an  example  in  the  text.  The  sexual 
and  the  asexual  modes  of  reproduction  both  occur,  but  their  relation  in  time  and  space  is 
not  so  definite  as  to  warrant  the  comparison  of  the  life-history  of  one  of  these  plants  with 
that  of  a  Moss  or  a  Fern.  In  some,  such  as  the  ColeochztesE,  sexual  individuals  occur 
periodically  with  a  number  of  intervening  asexual  generations  ;  the  same  might  be  said  of 
some  of  the  fcidiomycetes  (such  as  jEc.  Ber&eridis)  if  only  the  existence  of  a  sexual  act 
were  proved.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  accounts  of  the  life-histories  of 
various  plants  given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Thallophytes  in  Book  II.  (See  Fringsheim, 
Jabrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI,  1S7S  ;  and  Vines,  Journal  of  Botany,  1S79.) 


BOOK  II. 

Pag«  246.  Cyanophyceae  (or  Pbycochromacese,  or  Schizophycex).  Goebel  (Bot 
Zeitg.  1 8S0,  p.  490)  has  observed  the  formation  of  zoogontdia  in  Merijmopedia. 

Janczewski,  Observ.  sur  la  R6prod.  de  quelques  Nostocacies,  Ann,  Sci.  Nat.  s^r.  V,  19, 

The  segments  into  which  the  filamentous  forms  of  this  group  break  up  have  been 
termed  by  Thuret  Hormegmia. 

Fagb  248.  Rostafinski,  Quelques  mots  sur  VHamalaeoerut  lacuitru,  Mim.  de  la 
Soc,  Nat.  des  Sc.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  1875  ;  Dyer,  Sexual  Reproduction  of  Thallophytes, 
Qj.J.  M.S.  1875. 

For  '  Clorophyll '  read  '  Chlorophyll.' 

Schizomycetes.  The  formation  of  gonidia  in  these  plants  was  first  observed  by  Cohn 
in  Bacillui  (Beitr.  z.  Biol.  d.  Ftlnzn.  I).  The  filaments  elongate  very  rapidly  and  become 
diffluent,  and  then  rows  of  highly  reflective  gonidia  make  their  appearance  in  them. 

The  following  additional  references  will  suffice  as  an  introduction  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive recent  literature.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale,  On  the  Existence  of  Flagella  (cilia)  in 
Bacterium  Tcrmo,  Monthly  Microscop.  Journ.  XIX,  1875  :— Warming,  On  new,  forms  of 
Bacteria,  Vidensk.  Meddel.,  Copenhagen,  1875  :— Suringar,  On  Sarcina,  Amsterdam,  1866: 
— Papers  by  Cohn,  Koch,  and  others,  in  Cohn's  Beitr.  z.  Bioi.  d.  Pflnzn.  vol.  »,  and  vol.  j.  I, 
1S77-79 :— Geddes  and  Cossar  Ewart,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1878  (JEpiriWum) :— Reports  in 
Q;.J.  M.  S.,  vols.  XVIII  and  XX,  1878-80) :— Kuehn,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Biologie  der  Bac- 
ferien,  Dorpat,  1879 :— Nencki,  Beitrage  zur  Biologie  der  Spaltpiize,  Leipzig,  iSSo :— Lister, 
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On  the  Relation  of  Micro-organisms  to  Disease,  Q^  J,  M.  S.  iBBt :— Prazmowski,  Unters. 
lib.  EntwLck.  und  Fermentwirkung  einiger  Bacterien-Asten,  iSSo:— Papers  in  Nageli's 
Unters.  ueb.  niedere  Pilze,  Munich,  1881 ;  also  Die  niederen  Filze,  1B77  (sanitarjr). 

Page  249.  Saccharomycetes.  Nageli,  Ucb.  die  chemische  Zusamtnensetzung  der 
Hefe,  in  Sitzungsber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Mllnchen,  1878 ;  also,  Theorie  der  Gatirung, 
Munich,  1879  :~Han5en,  Recherches  sur  la  Pbysiologie  et  la  Morphologie  des  FemneDts 
alcDoliques,  Copenhagen,  iSSt;  —  Reess,  Ueb.  den  Soorpilz  {Q'idium  aliUani,  Robin), 
Erlangen,  1877. 

Fac«  350,  note  3  :  for  '  Lebrbuch'  read  '  Lehrbuch,' 

Pag»  268.    Note  3  ;  see  also  Book  I.  p.  16, 

Page  SeO,  Diatomacex.  For  a  full  account  of  this  group,  see  Pfitzer,  Die  Bacil- 
lariaceen  (Diatomaceen),  in  voL  Ilof  Schenk'sHandbuch  der  Botanik,  part  of  theScientidc 
Encyclopedia  published  bjr  Trewendt,  Breslau,  1881. 

Page  aeL  Myxomyeetes,  See  de  Bary,  Morph.  und  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  Flechten 
nnd  Mysomyceten  :— Cooke,  Myxomycetes  of  Great  Britain,  1877. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  nuclei  of  the  myxoanKEbae  which  coalesce  to 
form  the  Plasmodium  remain  distinct,  p.  94; ;  hence  the  Plasmodium  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  zygospore,  and  the  position  of  the  Myxomycetes  among  the 
Zygomycetes  is  untenable. 

Page  S64.  Zygomycetes.  Van  Tieghem,  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  les  Mucori- 
nees,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  I :— Brefeld,  Ueb.  copulirende  Pilze,  Sitzber.  d.  Ges. 
naturforsch.  Freunde,  Berlin,  1875,  and  Weitere  Unters.  {MartUrtUa),  ihiJ.  1G76.  In 
MarlkreUa  the  zygospore  becomes  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  pseudoparenchyma  formed  by 
a  felt  of  byphz.    Brefeld  classihes  the  Zygomycetes  as  follows : — 

1.  Mucorini  (incl.  Chxtocladiacez)  with  simple  zygospores ;  conidia  formed  by  free 

cell-formation  or  by  abstriction. 

2.  Mortierellese I    zygospore  enclosed  in  a  capsule;  conidia  formed  by  free  cell- 

formation. 
}.  Piptocephalidex ;  zygospore  possessing  a  temporary  growing  point  and  under- 
going division  to  form  three  cells,  one  of  which  is  the  functional  zygospore ; 
conidia  formed  by  division  with  subsequent  rounding-off. 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  Entomophthorez  belong  to  the  group  of 
Zygomycetes  (see  note  on  p.  377). 

Page  271-  Siphonese.  Since  conjugation  of  zoogonidia  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  in  Botrydium  and  in  -Acetabularia  these  plants  ought  to  be  included  among  the 
Zygospores  in  accordance  with  the  classification  followed  in  this  work.  See  infra,  note 
on  the  Fucoideie. 

Page  276.  Parthenogenesis  of  Saprolegniez.  De  Bary  concludes  from  his  observa- 
tions  (Beitr.  z.  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  d.  Pilze,  IV,  1S81)  that,  in  Sapmitgnie,  Acblja,  and 
Aphanamyca,  even  when  antherldia  are  formed  and  come  into  contact  with  oogonia,  no  act 
of  fertilisation  takes  place,  that  is,  no  part  of  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  caters  the 
oogonium :  hence  the  oospore  is  in  all  cases  partheoogenetically  produced. 

The  following  is  a  brief  retume  of  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the  oosporous 

1.  Fylh'mm;  most  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  antheridium  passes  into  the  oosphere. 
1.  Fbytapbthara ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  antheridial  protoplasm  enters  the  oosphere. 

3.  Prrenoipora ;  probably  the  same  process  as  in  the  preceding  genus. 

4.  SaproUgnia,  Acblya,  Aphammjcei ;  the  antheridial   tube  does  not  open  into  the 

oosphere,  and  no  passage  of  substance  can  be  observed. 

5.  Saprolegnia  (S.  terul&ia,  aiteropbora) ;    the  antheridia  are  closely  applied  to  the 

oogonia,  but  no  antheridial  tubes,  or  only  rudimentary  ones,  are  developed. 

6.  No  antheridia  developed. 

FagB  278,  line  9  from  bottom ;  for  ' Bulbotratt' KiA  ' Balbocbaii.' 

Page  281.    Fucoidez.    This  group,  like  the  Siphonex  (see  lupra),  mcludes  forms 
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in  wbich  coDJugation  and  others  in  which  fertilisation  takes  place.  To  be  consistent  with 
the  classification  followed  in  this  work,  it  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  one 
belonging  to  the  Zygosporese,  the  other  to  the  Oospore*.  Such  a  subdivision  of  the  group, 
and  this  holds  equal!]'  with  regard  to  the  Siphonese,  would  be  obviously  unnatural :  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  meeting  the  difliculty  would  be  to  combine  the  Zygospores  and 
the  OosporesE  into  one  group.  The  following  are  the  principal  Orders  of  Fucoidex  or 
Melanophycez  (Falkenberg,  Die  Algen,  Schenk's  Handbuch,  vol.  11)  ;— 
Order  i.  Fucacez :  reproduction  by  fertilisation  ;  no  zoogonidia. 
„      a.  Cutleriacese :  sexual  cells  both  motile,  the  female  being  the  larger ;  asexual 

reproduction  by  zoogonidia. 
„      ;.  Phzosporei :  sexual  cells  both  motile  at  first,  but  the  female  cell  comes 
to  rest  before  fertilisation  ;  asexual  reproduction  by  zoogonidia.     (Fer- 
tilisation observed  by  Berthold  in  Scjloiifien  lomentariui  and  Eelocarpu 
iiliculotut.) 

a.  Sphacelariex. 

t.  E^ocarpex ;  Mesoglteacez ;  Desmarestiese. 

c.  Pbfllitii ;  Sejtmpbaa;  Coipemenia;  Aiptrocncttu ;  Pumlaria. 

d.  Laminariez. 
„      4.  Tilopteridese. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Dictyotacei  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  Order  of  Fueoidese,  for 
they  difTer  from  the  other  members  of  this  group  in  that  they  produce  tetraspores,  and  in  that 
their  antherozoids  are  not  motile  ;  in  these  respects  they  approach  the  Florldez.  Probably 
the  Dictyotacez  constitute  a  group  of  Algz  intermediate  between  the  Fucoidex  and  the 
Floridez. 

In  an  interesting ' paper  on  Hydnirui  (Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Krakau,  18S1)   Rostafinski 
groups  together  the  brown  Algsc  as  follows: — 
Phxoidese. 

I.  Diatomacese. 

a.  Syngeneticse  {Cbromopbjton,  Hydrunu);  no  sexual  reproduction  (agamic). 
J,  Fhxosporege; 
(0)  agame, 

(b)  isogamx, 

(c)  oogamae. 

4.  Cutleriez. 

5.  FucacesE. 

6.  Dictyotex. 

Fage  380.  Lichens.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  composite  nature  of 
Lichens  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  that  the  fungat-element  of  the  Lichen-genus  Cora, 
Fries,  is  a  bastdiomycetous  Fungus.  (Contribuzioni  alio  studio  del  genere  Cara,  Fries,  del 
Dottore  Oreste  Mattirolo,  Nuov.  giora.  bot.  ital.  1S81;  also  Bot,  Zeitg.  i88i,p.Gej.) 

^idiomycetes.  On  Hemileia  -vailalrix,  a  fungus  which  most  probably  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  group  and  which  attacks  Coffee  plantations,  see  Marehall  Ward,  Q.].  M.S., 
tSSa. 

Page  336.  Ustilaginez.  Woronin,  Beltrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Ustilagineen ;  being 
No.  5  of  de  Bary  and  Woronin's  Beitrage  zur  Morph.  und  Physiol,  d.  Pilze,  Frankfurt, 
iSSa, 

Page  341.  Relationships  of  the  groups  of  Fungi.  A  short  account  may  be  given 
here  of  de  Bary's  views  respecting  the  affinities  of  the  groups  of  the  higher  Fungi  as 
expressed  in  No.  4  of  his  Beitrage  (:88t).  He  considers  that  the  Ascomycetes  are  con- 
nected  with  the  Peronosporei  through  the  Erysiphez ;  the  Uredinex  form  one  of  the 
more  highly  developed  groups  of  the  Ascomycetous  series.  Among  Basidiomycetes  the 
Tremellinex  are  closely  connected  with  those  Uredinez  which  have  no  £cidium-fonn 
(f.  g.  Cbrysemyxa  AbidU),  their  basidia  being  regarded  by  de  Bary  as  homologous  with  the 
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teleutospores  of  the  Uredinex ;  it  appears  probable  that  all  the  other  Basidiomrcetes  have 
sprung  from  the  TremellinesE. 

The  UstilasiDCK  form  a  group  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  affinities.  De  Baiy 
c:onc]udes,  from  a  consideration  of  the  simpler  forms,  such  as  Bntylama  wiA  Pratamjeei,  that 
the^  are  connected  with  the  Chjrtridiacege  through  Nowakovski's  Cladochytriex.  (Cohn, 
Beitrage,  II.) 

Fogs  842.  For  a  full  account  of  the  MusciueK,  see  Goebel  in  Schenk's  Haudbuch, 
vol.  11,  iSSl. 

Fftge  361.  According  to  Goebel  the  embryo  does  not  in  all  cases  undergo  the 
successive  divisions  which  produce  the  octants;  in  some  cases  {Sphanxarpus,  Targioaia 
MicMii)  it  is  spindle-shaped,  and  undergoes  at  first  only  transverse  divi^ons,  four 
octant-cells  being  subsequently  formed  at  tlie  upper  end  by  longitudinal  divisions. 

The  relative  differeotiation  of  the  sporogonium  in  the  Hepaticge  is  tabulated  by 
Leitgeb  as  follows  :— 

I.  The  sporogonium  consists  of  a  parietal  layer  enclosing  a  mass  of  sporogenous 

cells :  lUcc'ia,  Oxymitra. 
X,  Of  the  internal  cells  some  are  sporogenous,  whereas  others  are  sterile  and  act  as 
deposits  of  nutriment :  Coriinia,  Riella,  Notet^lai. 

3.  The  sterile  cells  develope  into  elaters :  most  Hepaticz. 

4.  The  axis  of  the  capsule  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  sterile  cells,  the  columella,  which 

is  covered  above  by  the  sporogenous  layer:  Antboaroteit  (some  species  of 
Ketatb^lai  I). 

Page  Sse,  note  i.  On  the  development  of  the  stomata  of  Marcbaitiia,  see  Ap- 
pendix, p.  943. 

Page  386,  note  i.  From  the  researches  of  Schmltz  (Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges. 
zu  Bonn,  I S 80)  and  of  Zacbarias  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1881,  Ueb.  die  Spermatozoiden)  it  appears 
that  the  old  view  held  by  Hofmeister  and  Scbacht  b  the  correct  one,  that,  namely,  the 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  does  not  disappear,  but  becomes  actually  converted  into  the 
anthero7oid,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  derived  from  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  mother-ceU. 

Line  14  and  a?  from  top:  for  'neck-cell' read 'canal-cell  of  the  neck.' 

Pago  436.    On  the  development  of  the  spores,  see  p.  i  j. 

Page  444.  Rhizocarpese.  The  Female  Prothallium.  From  the  researches  of 
Berggren  (Om  Azollas  prothallium  och  embryo,  Lunds  Univ.  Arsskrift,  t.  XVI ;  also  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1S81,  and  Nature,  vol.  35.  p.  ;i7),  it  appears  that  the  prothallium  of  A%olla  caroli- 
niana  resembles  that  of  Salvinia.  On  germination  the  endosporc  of  the  macrospore 
ruptures  along  its  three  edges,  and  the  prothallium  projects  as  a  convex  disc  which  is  only 
one  cell  thick  at  its  margin.  Shortly  after  this  a  single  archegonium  is  developed  near  the 
centre,  consisting  of  four  cells  forming  the  ventral  and  of  four  forming  the  neck  portion. 
When  mature  the  prothallium  is  nearly  hemispherical,  and  its  cells  contain  chlorophyll. 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  canal-cell  in  the  archegonium. 

After  fertilisation  the  oospore  is  divided  by  a  transverse  (basal)  wall,  and  then  by  a 
median  and  a  transverse  wall,  so  that  it  consists  of  octants.  Each  octant  b  then  divided  by 
a  wall  parallel  to  the  first  (basal)  and  thus  the  embryo  comes  to  consist  of  sixteen  celts. 
The  four  uppermost  cells(nearest  to  the  neck  of  the  archegonium)  give  rise  to  the  foot;  of 
the  four  lowermost  cells,  one  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  the  second  developes 
into  a  leaf-like  organ,  the  third  and  fourth  produce  the  scutlform  leaf.  It  appeal?  that 
these  two  organs  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  tnie  leaves;  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
morphological  value  as  the  stem. 

Page  461-48&.  The  alternate  pages  should  be  headed  'Dichotomex*  instead  of 
'  Fiiicioez.' 

Page  464.  Apical  growth  of  Pjilotum.  It  is  only  the  subterranean  shoots  of 
fiiletum  which  have  a  single  apical  cell;  the  subaerial  shoots  have  a  group  of  dividing  cells 
at  their  apices  (Strasburger,  Bot,  Zeitg.  iB7j). 
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'Pago  478.  An  interesting  abnormality  has  been  observed  by  Goebel  (Bot.  Zeitg. 
1S79)  in  hoelei  lacuitris  and  ecMttiupara.  In  a  number  of  specimens  no  sporangia  bad  been 
developed  on  tbe  leaves,  but  in  the  place  of  each  sporangium  a  young  plant  had  been 
produced  by  budding. 

Fftge  481,  seventh  line  from  top.     For  '  delevopment '  read  '  development.' 

FAge  486,  line  tS;  for  'Ccriu'  read  'Cocet.' 

Fftge  604.  Cycades.  On  the  development  of  the  pollen  sacs  and  pollen  of  Zamia 
muricata,  see  Treub,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  sfe-.  6,  t.  XV,  i88a, 

Paga  606.  Treub  {/or.  dt.)  makes  the  following  statements  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  ovule  of  Ceraloxamia  lengifolia. 

Each  scale  of  the  female  cone  bears  two  sporangiferous  lobes,  In  each  of  which  a 
macrosporangium  is  developed. 

The  macrosporangium  is  visible  in  the  lobe  before  any  external  differentiation  can 
be  detected. 

The  macrosporangium  subsequently  consists  of  a  group  of  sporogenous  cells  (arche- 
sporium  ?),  surrounded  by  an  external  parietal  layer  and  by  an  mtemal  parietal  layer 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  cells. 

Only  one  of  the  sporogenous  cells  gives  rise  to  a  macrospore.  This  cell  undergoes 
no  further  division,  but  constitutes  the  single  macrospore  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
embryo-sac  b  generally  formed. 

Shortly  after  the  differentiation  of  the  macrosporangium  in  the  interior  of  the 
sporangiferous  lobe,  two  new  bodies  are  formed  on  the  lobe  superficially  to  the  macro- 
sporangiuDi ;  these  are  the  integument,  and  a  mass  of  tissue  immediately  over  the  macro- 
sporangium which  Treub  terms  the  nucellus. 

The  macrosporangium  is,  according  to  Treub,  perfectly  homologous  with  a 
sporangium  oi  Ofhiaglaiium ;  the  nucellus  and  the  integument  are  therefore  new  forma- 
tions which  have  no  equivalents  in  Cryptogams, 

Page  618,  line  6  from  top.    For  ' are '  read  ' is' 

On  the  Morphology  of  the  female  flower  in  the  Conifene,  see  Eichler,  Ueb.  die 
weiblichen  BItlthen  der  Coniferen,  in  Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Berlin,  iSSi.  As 
the  result  of  comparative  investigation  of  the  female  flowers  in  the  various  families  of 
Conifene,  he  concludes  that  in  the  Araucariex,  Abietineje,  and  Tasodinez  each  cone  is  a  - 
single  flower,  and  that  the  scales  of  the  cone  are  simple  leaves  (carpels)  bearing  ventral 
outgrowths  (seminiferous  scales)  on  which  the  ovules  are  borne;  In  the  Cupressinese  the 
ovules  are  borne  in  the  asils  of  the  carpellary  leaves ;  in  the  Taxinese  (incl.  Podocarpete) 
tbe  ovules  are  borne  on  the  carpellary  leaves  [Mierocacijij,  Dacrydium,  Padecarfui),  in 
Pl^ttodadut  they  are  axillary,  in  TaxuJ  and  Torreya  they  are  terminal  on  lateral  shoots,  no 
carpels  being  present.  In  these  two  genera  each  ovule  represents  a  single  female  flower, 
whereas  in  all  the  other  genera  and  families  the  female  flower  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
carpels  bearing  ovules  either  directly  or  in  their  axils.  Eichler  considers  that  laxui  and 
Terreja  lead  from  the  Coniferx  to  the  Gnetaceae. 

Eichler  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  bold  Celakovsky's  view  that  the  ovule  is 
either  a  modified  leaf  or  a  bud.  (See  note,  p.  574,  on  tbe  morphological  significance  of  tbe 
placenta  and  of  the  ovule.) 

Pac«  626,  top  line ;  for  '  Junipenu '  read  '  Tbaja.' 

Paga  630,  Gnetacesc,  On  the  Embryology  of  the  Gnetaceae,  see  the  paper  by 
Bower,  Q^  J.  M.  S.,  188a,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract : — 

It  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  Gneium  Gtumon  (though  not  in  all  species  of  the  genus) 
that  the  embryo  is  not  developed  until  the  seed  begins  to  germinate :  long  tubular 
■uspensors  are  however  found  in  the  endosperm  of  the  ripe  seed.  On  germination,  em- 
bryos are  formed  at  the  apices  of  these  suspensors,  the  mode  of  their  development  being 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  other  GymDosperms.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
suspensors  branch  and  that  an  embryo  is  developed  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch, 
a  curious  form  of  polyembryony :  only  one  of  the  numerous  embryos  persists. 
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After  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  developing  embryo  have  made  th»r  appearance,  an 
outgrowth,  «milar  to  that  in  WdiuHichia,  b  produced  at  the  base  of  the  bypocotyledonary 
stem;  but  iD  Gaetum  its  position  relatively  to  the  planes  of  the  cotyledons  Is  not  Used,  as 
in  Wtlviiueina,  the  point  at  which  it  is  formed  being  determined  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
so  that  it  always  developes  on  the  under  side  of  the  hypocotyledonary  stem.  Further,  the 
organ  is  larger  in  Cvlum,  and  the  pith  and  vascular  tissue  take  part  in  its  formation, 
nhereas  in  IVilvjiiJcila  it  is  derived  only  from  the  cortex  and  epidermis  of  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary stem. 

In  the  three  genera  of  Gnetacez  this  organ  is  developed  for  the  transfer  of  nutritive 
material  from  the  seed  to  the  seedling,  the  size  of  the  organ  being  proportional  to  that  of 
the  seed  and  to  the  quantity  of  reserve  material. 

Fage  534,  line  2  from  bottom  (note).    For  '  Eilcher '  read  '  Elchler,' 

Fe^  674.  The  morphological  significance  of  the  ovute.  See  above,  note  on  the 
female  flowers  of  Coniferx. 

Page  670.  On  the  development  of  the  ovule  of  the  Loranthacex,  see  Trenb, 
Observations  sur  les  Loranthac^es,  Ann.  d.  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  vols.  1  and  3, 
Leyden,  1S83, 

In  Lcrantbta  tptMrxarput  there  is,  according  to  Treub,  a  central  placenta  which 
bears  three  or  four  free  lateral  segments;  these  Treub  regards  as  rudimentary  ovules.  In 
each  of  these  several  embryo-sac-mother-cells  (archesporial  cells)  are  formed,  but  only 
one  embryo-sac  becomes  fully  developed :  it  b  developed  from  the  uppermost  cell  of  the 
row  formed  by  the  division  of  the  mother-cell. 

In  the  Fiieurn  alium  and  artieal/ttum  there  Is  no  placenta  and  no  ovule,  but  the 
embryo-sacs  are  developed  in  the  tissue  of  the  carpels;  in  F,  album  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  number  and  position  of  the  embryo-sacs  and  the  carpels,  but  in  F,  ariiculaium 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  the  degradation  of  these  plants,  the  mother-cells  of  the 
embryo-sacs  are  nevertheless  of  bypodermal  origin  as  in  the  other  Angiosperms. 

Page  678,  line  8  from  top.     For  'maeulatam'  read  ' maculaiutn.' 

In  addition  to  the  instances  here  given  of  deviation  from  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  mode  of  development  of  the  embryo-sac,  it  may  be  added  that  in  some  cases  it 
is  the  uppermost  of  the  cells  of  the  row  formed  by  the  division  of  the  arehesporial  cell 
which  developes  into  the  embryo-sac,  r.g.  Loranthm  iphxrocarfut  (Treub),  Pyrtthrum 
balsaminaUim  (Marshall  Ward),  Agraphii  pntula  (Treub  and  Mellink).  For  the  most 
recent  researches  on  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms,  see  Guignard,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat., 
s^r.  6,  t.  XIII,  1S81. 

Paga  680,  The  Synergidse.  Strasburger  (Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellbaute, 
1881)  considers  that  the  lon^tudinal  striation  (Filiform  Apparatus  of  Schacht)  mentioned 
in  the  text  is  due  to  the  presence  of  delicate  canals  which  are  hUed  with  protoplasm;  the 
body  of  the  Filiform  Apparatus  is  probably  not  protoplasmic. 

Paga  688.  Development  of  the  Embryo.  See  also  Rech.  embryol.  sur  I'Ortbi] 
maculaia,  Monteverde  in  Melanges  Btologiques  de  I'Acad,  Imp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  1S80; 
Guignard,  Rech.  d'embryog£nie  v£g£tale  compart,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  XII ;  and 
Treub,  Notes  sur  I'Embryon,  le  Sac  embryonnaire,  et  I'Ovule,  in  Ann.  d.  Jardin  bot.  de 
Buitenzorg,  III,  1S83. 

Treub's  researches  refer  to  Pcriitjliu  grandu  and  to  Avicatnia  ^cinalis.  With 
regard  to  the  former  he  iinds  that  the  embryo  remains  at  first  rudimentary,  whereas  the 
suspensor  grows  rapidly  and  until  it  projects  through  the  micropyle ;  it  then  branches, 
and  the  branches  become  closely  applied  (o  the  placenta.  At  this  time  the  embryo  begins 
to  develope,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  nutritive 
material  which  is  absorbed  from  the  placenta  and  transmitted  by  the  suspensor.  These 
observations  confirm  Treub's  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  function  of  the  suspensor  in 
Orchids, 

With  regard  to  A-Dkennia,  Treub's  observations  complete  our  knowledge  of  this 
curious  'viviparous'  plant  long  ago  described  by  Griffith  (On  the  development  of  the 
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ovulum  in  Aviefnnia,  Trans.  Linn.  Soo.  XX,  1S46).  In  the  first  place  Treub  points  out 
that  the  ovule  is  not  naked,  as  Griffith  states,  but  that  it  has  an  integument  developed  from 
the  dermatogen  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  for  Tbeiium  ebracteaium  b;  Warniin|f 
(Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  s4r.  6,  t.  V,  1S7S).  One  of  the  hypodermal  cells  enlarges  and  becomes 
the  archesporial  cell :  this  is  divided  transversely  into  two,  the  lower  becoming  the  em- 
bryo-sac, the  upper  dividing  transversely  into  two  superposed  tapetal  cells.  These  tapetal 
cells  are  peculiar  in  that  they  persist  for  a  considerable  time,  whereas  in  most  plants  they 
are  absorbed  before  fertili5a.tion.  The  embryo-sac  enlarges,  pushes  aside  the  tapetal  cells, 
and  absorbs  the  epidermis  at  the  micropylar  end  of  the  ovule.  After  fertilisation  the 
embryo  is  soon  to  be  seen  surrounded  by  endosperm  cells,  and  at  one  side  of  this  group  of 
cells  there  is  a  large  cell,  termed  by  Treub  the  '  cotyloid '  cell,  which  elongates  towards 
the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  The  endosperm  now  grows  and  projects  through  the  micro- 
pyle,  until  finally  it  is  quite  external  to  the  ovule.  It  still  encloses  the  embryo,  but  as  the 
embryo  grows  it  ruptures  the  endosperm  and  the  cotyledons  project,  the  radicular  end 
remaining  inserted  in  the  endosperm.  During  this  time  the  cotyloid  cell  has  enlarged, 
branching  posteriorly  iu  the  ovule  and  penetrating  anteriorly  into  the  placenta.  It  acts  as 
an  absorptive  organ,  taking  up  nutritive  substances  from  the  ovule  aud  the  placenta,  and 
transmitting  them  to  the  endosperm  and  thus  also  to  the  embryo.  The  radicular  end  of 
the  embryo  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  destitute  of  a  root-cap ;  but  previously  to  the  dehiscence 
of  the  fruit  adventitious  roots,  generally  four  in  number,  provided  with  root-caps,  spring 
from  it  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  suspensor. 

Page  603.  On  the  flowers  of  Orchids,  see  Gerard,  Sur  I'Homologie  et  le  Diagramme 
des  Orchidles,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  VII. 

Fage  eil.  On  the  symmetry  of  the  flower,  see  also  Eichler,  Ueb.  einige  zygo- 
morphe  BlUthen,  in  Sitzber.  d.  Ges,  naturf.  Freundc,  Berlin,  1880. 

Page  039.  On  abnormal  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  Monocotyledons,  see  Kny,  Ueb. 
einige  Abweichungen  im  Bau  des  Leitbtindels  der  Monokotyledonen,  Sitz.  d.  Bot.  Ver.  d. 
Prov.  Brandenburg,  1881. 

Fag«  850,  lines  5  and  9  from  bottom ;  for '  secondary  cortex '  read '  secondary  phloem.' 

Page  ess.  On  abnormal  modes  of  thickening  of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons,  see 
Appendix,  p.  950. 
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Face  668.  The  Condition  of  Aggregation  of  organised  structures.  In  his  work  on 
the  structure  and  growth  of  the  cell-wall  (Ueb.  Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zelthaute,  i88j), 
Strasburger  dissents  entirely  from  Niigeli's  theory  of  the  structure  of  organised  bodies 
which  is  given  in  the  text.    A  short  account  of  his  views  may  be  given  here. 

Strasburger  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forces  which  hold  together  the  solid 
particles  of  organised  bodies  are  of  a  chemical,  as  opposed  to  a  physical,  nature.  The 
chemical  molecules  are  not  grouped  together  into  micellse  by  cohesion,  and  the  micellx 
are  not  connected  into  organised  substance  by  attraction,  as  Niigeli  would  have  it,  but  the 
molecules  are  linked  together  by  chemical  affinity,  probably  by  means  of  multivalent  atoms, 
into  networks.  Further,  the  water  present  is  retained,  according  to  Strasburger,  in  the 
intermolecular  meshes  by  capillarity.  The  phenomenon  of '  swelling-up '  is  therefore  one 
of  intermolecular  capillarity,  and  depends  upon  the  mobility  of  the  molecules  about  their 
position  of  equilibrium. 

Nageli's  mieellar  theory  received  considerable  support  from  his  observations  upon 
the  appearances  presented  by  organised  bodies  (starch-grains,  celi-walls)  when  examined  in 
polarised  light.  He  found  that  they  were  doubly  refractive,  and  further  that  their  double 
refraction  was  not  affected  by  tension,  strain,  etc.    It  was  from  these  facts  that  he  inferred 
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the  crystalline  form  of  the  micellae.  Strasburger  argues  tliat  cell-walls  and  starch-sr^ns 
coDsist  of  numerous  tamellx  which  are  in  different  states  of  tension  and  are  at  the  same 
time  very  firmly  adherent;  it  is  to  these  tensions  that  the  optical  phenomena  in  question 
are  due,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  mechanical  force  applied  could  so  far  modify 
these  tensions  as  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  optical  phenomena. 

Strasbui^r's  views  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

I.  Organised  bodies  consist  of  molecules  of  solid  substance  united  by  chemical 
affinity;  the  water  which  they  contain  is  retained  by  intermolecular  capillarity. 

i.  The  doubly  refractive  properties  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls  depend  upon 


I .  The  directions  of  swelling-up  are  determined  by  a  certain  anatomical  structure. 

4.  The  increase  in  surface  of  organised  bodies  depends  upon  stretching  and  swelling- 
up  (see  also  p.  946). 

5.  Increase  in  thickness  or  in  bulk  depends  upon  apposition. 

Fage  671.  On  the  growth  of  artificial  cells,  see  Traube,  Experimente  zur  physikal- 
ischen  Erklarung  der  Bildung  der  Zellhaut,  jhres  Wachsthum  durch  Intussusception,  nnd 
de*  Aufwartswachsens  der  Pflanzen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875,  p.  56  J  also  Reinke,  ibid.,  p.  4*5, 
Bemerknngen  uber  das  Wachsthum  anorganischer  Zellen ;  fiirther,  Sachs  and  Traube, 
Bot  Zeitg.  187S. 

Fb«»  678.  On  Transpiration,  see  also  Wiesner,  Untetsuch.  ueb.  den  Einfluss  des 
Lichtes  und  der  strahlenden  Warme  auf  die  Transspiration  der  Pflanze,  Sitzber.  d.  k. 
Akad.  d.  Wiss,  Bd.  LXXIV,  Wien,  1B76  (also  Ann.  d.  ScL  Nat.,  s*r.  6,  t  IV,  1876). 

In  note  4,  for '18)6'  read  *i856.' 

Faga  688,  On  the  absorption  of  water  fay  roots,  see  Vesque,  De  I'influence  des 
matidres  salines  sur  I'absorption  de  I'eau  par  les  racines,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  nat.,  s£r.  6,  t.  IX, 
1880. 

Page  701.  Absorption  of  substances  by  roots.  See  Phillips,  On  the  Absorption  of 
metallic  oxides  by  plants,  American  Journal  of  Science,  iSSi. 

Page  708.  On  the  chemistry  of  Assimilation,  see  Reinke,  Theoretisches  zur  As- 
timilationsproblem,  Bot.  Zeitg.  tSSa  :  also  Strasburger,  Bau  und  Waclisthum  der  Zellliaute, 
p.  a  37. 

Page  707.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  glycogen  occurs  as  a  reserre- 
material  in  many  plants :  see  Errera,  L'Epiplasme  des  AscomycMes  et  le  Glycog&ne  des 
Veg£taus,  Brussels,  tSSi. 

Pag«  712.  From  observations  made  on  Euphorbia  trigona,  Treub  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  laticiferous  cells  serve  as  channels  for  the  transmission  of  amylaceous 
substances,  and  that  the  starch-grains  which  they  contain  are  transitory  (Ann.  du  Jardin 
bot.  de  Buitenzorg,  III,  1883). 

Page  734,  paragraph  3.  See  also  Holzner,  Beob.  ueb.  die  Schiitte  der  Kiefer  oder 
Ffihre  und  die  Winterfarbung  immergriiner  Gewachse,  Frelslng,  1877. 

Page  737.  On  the  action  of  light,  see  also  Pauchon,  Rech.  sur  le  rdle  de  la  lumiire 
dans  la  germination,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  X,  iSSt. 

Siemens,  On  the  Influence  of  Electric  Light  upon  Vegetation,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
18S0 ;  also.  On  some  Applications  of  Electric  Energy  to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture, 
London,  1S81. 

Faga  739  (a).  See  also  Famintzin,  De  I'influence  de  I'intensitfi  de  la  lumi^e  sur 
la  decomposition  de  I'acide  carbonique  par  les  plantes,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^.  6,  t.  X,  1880. 

Page  744  (b).  Famintzin,  La  decomposition  de  I'acide  carbonique  par  les  plantes 
eiposfes  i  la  lumiere  artificielle,  Ann.  d.  ScL  Nat.,  ser.  6,  L  X ;  Deh£rain  et  Maquenne, 
Sur  U  decomposition  de  I'acide  carbonique  par  les  feuilles  £clair£es  par  des  lumidres  artifi- 
Cielles,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  IX  (1880). 

Page  761.    On  the  function  of  chlorophyll,  see  further,  Bonnier,  Du  rdle  physiol- 
o(^quedelachlorophylle,  Ann.  d.Sci.  Nat,  s£r.  6,  t.  X,  iSSi ;  and  Hansen,  Geschichte  der 
Assimilation  und  Chlorophyllfunction,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  tl,  i8Sa. 
30 
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Faga  768.  On  the  action  of  electrical  currents  on  growing  root*,  see  Elfring,  Ueb. 
eine  WJrkung  des  galvanischen  Stromes  auf  wachsende  Wurzein,  Bot  Zeitg.,  i88>. 

He  finds  that  when  a  root  b  placed  vertically  between  two  electrodes,  it  cnrres 
towards  the  potitive  electrode;  the  curvature  is  evidently  connected  with  the  growth  of 
the  root,  the  current  effecting  a  retardation.  Continued  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
current  causes  death. 

When  the  current  is  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  root  it  appears  to  retard  growth 
when  it  runs  in  opposition  to  the  direction  of  growth. 

Experiments  with  negatively  heliotropic  roots  {Braitica  altracta,  Lepidatm  satrvmn, 
Sinapii  alba),  the  direction  of  the  current  being  transverse,  showed  that  they  cunred 
towards  the  negative  electrode. 

Foc^  769.  For  further  researches  on  D'taitma,  see  Burdon-Saaderaon,  On  the  Elec- 
tromotive Properties  of  the  leaf  of  i^tonm,  Phil.  Trans,  i88j. 

Fags  787.  Turgidity  does  not  necessarily  cause  an  elongation  of  cells ;  it  may  also 
cause  them  to  become  shorter  and  thicker.  See  de  Vries,  Ueb.  Verkiirzung  pflanilicher 
Zellen  durch  Aufhahme  von  Wasser,  Bot.  Zeitg.,  1879. 

Facft  81S.  Light  has  some  Influence  on  the  development  of  root-haire  on  tbe 
gemnuc  of  Marchant'ut;  see  Zimmermann,  Ueb.  die  Einwirkung  des  Lichtes  auf  den 
Marchantientballus,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II,  i88». 

Face  816.  On  tbe  growth  in  length  of  stems,  see  further,  Wjesner,  Die  undulirende 
Nutation  der  Intemodieo,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Wien,  LXXVII,  1878. 

Fag*  888.  Geotropism.  See  F.  Darwin,  On  the  Connexion  between  Geotropism 
and  Growth,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  XIX,  1881. 

Fage  864,  note  3.  Further,  F.  Darwin,  On  the  power  possessed  by  leaves  of 
placing  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  incident  light,  Joum.  Lion.  Soc, 
XVIII,  1881. 

Fag«  863.  On  Climbing  Plants,  see  Schwendener,  Ueb,  das  Winden  der  Schling- 
pflanien,  Monatsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  i88t ;  Sachs,  Notiz  iiber  Schlingpflanzen,  Arb.  d.  bot. 
Inst  in  Wiirzburg,  II,  18S1. 

Fage  886.  See  de  Vries,  Over  de  Bewegingen  der  Ranken  van  Sicfoi,  Amsterdam, 
1880. 

Treub  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  new  group  of  climtiing  [dants,  those  namely 
which  climb  by  means  of  irritable  hooks,  the  effect  of  irritation  being  an  Increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  hook.  Such  are  Uacaria  (Rubiacex),  Ancutrocladiu  (Dipterocarpex), 
Artaboirfi  (Anonacege),  Luvunga  (Auranliacez),  Olax  (Oiacinex:),  Hugamia  (Linacea:), 
Stiyebnoj  (Loganiacex).  This  group  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Darwin's  'hook- 
climbers,'  the  hooks  of  which  are  not  irritable.  (Treub,  Sur  une  nouveUe  catfgorie  de 
plantes  grimpantes,  Ann.  du  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  III,  iSSj.) 

Page  871,  Sect.  16.  Vcichting,  Die  Bewegungen  der  Bliithen  und  Friichte,  Bonn, 
1881, 

Page  020,  Sect.  jj.  For  some  interesting  observations  as  to  the  relation  between 
plants  and  external  conditions,  made  on  tbe  Flora  of  Scandinavia,  see  Bonnier  et  Flahault, 
Observations  sur  les  Modifications  des  Vfg^taux  suivant  les  conditions  physiques  du  milieu, 
Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  6,  t.  VII,  1879,  and  Flahault,  itiJ.  L  IX,  1880. 
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Abies,    pp.   514,    518,    9J9 

(Figs,  jso,  J5J). 
Abietinex,  518,  ja?,  958. 
Abortion,  319,  60a. 
Absorption,  700,  961, 
Absorption    of    assimilated 


Acadex,  557. 
Acalyphex,  661. 
Acanthacez,  65,  68,  6jS. 
Acaotbus,  648. 
Aca.rospora,  }i5. 
Accumulation  of  cbaracters, 

934. 
Acer,  5j5,6ii,6i7,6ji, 940. 
Acerinex,  610. 
Acetabularia,  Gj,  173,  955. 
Achenium,  fiij. 
Achillza,9]3. 
Achlya,  11,  »7j,  90*,   955 

(Figs.  8,  9,  17B,  179). 
Acbromatin,  iS,  946. 
Aconitum,  49s,sj8,6o7,6oS. 
Acorn,  614. 
Acorus,  115  (Fig.  96). 
Acrocarpous  Mossn,  $70. 
Acropetal  order  of  deielop- 

inent,  170. 
Acrostichex,  441. 
Acrostichutn,  435,  4}6,  441. 
Actinomorphic,  954. 
Actinostrobez,  517, 
Acyclic,  600,  641. 
Adaptation,  934. 
Adhesion,  119,  s^6. 
Adiantum,  18a,  434, 415,417, 

44»,  9"5  (FiP-  »93.  ^95- 

397). 
Adventitious  formations,!?  I, 

'7J,  4JJ.  639,  95). 
£cidiomycetes,    344,    no, 

9S6. 
£cidium,  330. 
£sculinex,  660. 
£scu1us,  644  (Fig.  455). 
£thaliuni,  16a,  841. 
Agapanthus,  aa. 
Agarieus,  536  (Figs. 335,  ai6, 

337). 


Aga«,  556,  594,6ai, 
Aggregate,  658. 
Agrlmonia,  578. 
Agrostemma,  579. 
Ailanthus,  £51  (Fig.  97). 
Akebia,534(Fig.  357). 
Albumen,  491. 
Albuminoids,  706. 
Albuminous,  587. 
Alchemilla,  $68,  S77. 
Aldrovanda,  649. 
Alepynim,  541. 
Aletris,  137, 
Aleurone,  51,  947' 
Algx,  331, 14,. 
Alisma,  589,  616, 953. 
AlismacesE,    6a6,  631    (Fig. 

431). 
Alliaria,  574. 
Allionia,  581. 
Allium,  17, 88, 581,  61J,  614, 

639.939  (Figs.is,7},  434, 

4*S). 
Almond,  637. 
AIdus,  555,  S53. 
Aloe,i37,i9J,639(Fif.i5a). 
Aloinex,  i}6,  496. 
Alopecums,  396. 
Alpinia,  635  (Fig.  439), 
A^neae,66i. 
Alternate  arrangement,  189, 

Alternation  of  generations, 
333,  335,  3JJ,  339,  343, 
38s,  486,  tSS,  899,  903, 
954- 

AlthM,  546,  5S3,  ssj  (Figs. 
43,  8i,  360,  J77,  378, 
j8i). 

Aluminium,  695. 

Alyssum,  544. 

AmaranthaceaE,  i37,645,(>(>i, 

Amaranthus,  653,  950. 

Amentiferz,  65  6. 

Amido{^t^  94S. 

Ammonia,  £98. 

Amoeboid-movement  of  pro- 
toplasm, 39,  i6j, 

Amorpba,  599. 
39' 


Amorphophalhu,    1S3,    614 

(riu.  m). 

Ampelidex,  644,  660,  86tf. 
Ampetopsis,  3i7>  865,  866. 
AmfAlfpstria,  356. 
Ampfaitheciam,  }7S' 
Amygdalev,  651,  6tii, 
Amyridese,  660. 
Anacardiacex,  644, 660  (Fig. 

450- 
AnagaIlis,565,6i6(Flg.J92). 
Ananasinex,  633. 
Anaptychia,  jaj,  335  (Figs. 

318,  3.9). 
Anatropous,  491,  570. 
Anchusa,  598. 
Ancistrocladus,  961. 
Andreaa,  373,  374(Fig.»55)- 
Andrezacez,  361,  380. 
Andrtecinm,  490,  541. 
Androgonidium,  179, 
Anehnia,  105,  431,  433,  440 

(Fig.  106). 
Anemone,  640. 
Anemophilous,  494,  908. 
Aneura,  346,  356,  358,  951. 
Angiocarpous,  306. 
Angiocarpous  Lichens,  333. 
Angiopteris,  93,   416  (Figs. 

391, 191). 
Angiospenns,  497,  534. 
Angle  of  divergence,!  US,  101. 
Anisocarpz,  6;;,  658. 
Anisostemonous,  641. 
Annual  ring,  133,651,  Si 3. 
Annular  vessels,  33,  33. 
Annulus,  338,  381,  435. 
Anona,  557. 
AnonaceK,  657,  96a. 
Anterior,  600. 
Anthda,  396. 
Anthemis,  599. 
Anther,  491,  541  (Figs,  160, 

38a). 
Anthericum,  577. 
Antheridium,  1J4,  a68,  190, 

'99,   Hi,   349.   387,   394. 

411,  433.  44a,  4*9.  4B7. 

51J.  899  (Figs.  177,  179. 
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iSi,  i8j,  185,  187,  1S9, 
190,  198,  joo,  joi,  IJ5, 
aj7,  339.  »4i.  »53.  »54. 
361,  a7S,  »87,  »9J,  194, 
3«9.  3!'9.  J3i)- 

Antherozoid,  334,  1J4,  368, 
171,  37S,  379,  3S3,  387, 
190,  398,  371,  38S,  J94, 
«34,  443,  446,  469,  5J4, 
897  (Figs.  3,177,183,185, 
187,  188,  19S,  341,  354, 
363,  37s,  393,  309,  310, 
314.  J»9)- 

Anthoceros,  346,  353  (Figs. 

337,  »18). 

Anthocerotex,  351. 

Anthophore,  539  (Fig.  36t). 

Antburium,  586,953. 

Antipetalous,  601. 

Antipodal  cells,  486,  580. 

Antirrhinum,  616. 

Antisepalous,  601. 

Apetalous,  64 1> 

Apex,  15S,  175,  303. 

AphaDocyclte,  655,  657. 

Aplianoniyces,  173, gss- 

Apheliotropic,  756. 

Apical  cell,  137,  173,  389, 
39J,  H7,  J97,  401,  4'3, 
4"9,  449,  450,  4^3,  4*4, 
476  (Figs.  io8-na,  115, 
116,  130,  131,  138,  u», 
193,  J44,  379,  983,  384, 
J  IS",  336). 

Apical  growth,  158. 

Apocfnaceac,  86,  65B,  949. 

Apogamy,  435. 

Apopetalous,  539. 

Apophyllous,  539, 

Apophysis,  38s  (Fig.  373). 

Aposepalous,  539. 

ApostasiaccK,  633. 

Apostrophe,  750. 

Apotheciuro,  30S,  313  (Figs. 

7,  305,  318,  319). 

Apple,  614,  663. 

Aqueous  Tissue,  9S,  133. 

Aquifoliacex,  660. 

Aquilegia,  570,  64J  (Figs. 
39*,  4S0- 

Aralia,  654. 

Araliacez,66[. 

Araucaria,5o7, 509, 510,  513, 
518,5*7. 

AraucarieK,  507,  537, 95B. 

Arbutus,  543  (Fig.  537). 

A  re- indicator,  S36  (Fig.  4S0). 

Arceuthos,  517. 

Archegonium,  343,  349,  353, 
355,  357,  359,  37»,  386, 
394.  4l'i  4»3i  4»5.  445, 
446.  4«3,  471,  487,  498, 
506,    531,    539,    583,    899 

(Figs.  337,  340,  343,  356, 


IXDBX. 

363,  376,   387,  394,   395, 
31a.  330,  33',  354i  355)- 

Archesporium,  375,388, 437, 
49".  577  (Figs.  305,  337). 
Archetype,  941. 
Archidium,   374,  380  (Figs. 

364,  365). 
Arcbieraeium,  936. 
Arcyria,  163. 
Areca-Palm,  5B7. 

Aril,  495,  513,  570,  618  (Fig. 

348). 
Anstolochia,  S63,  910,  940 

(Figs.  488,489). 
Aristolochiacege,  656. 
Aroidex,  65, 84, 93, 1 30, 540, 

631,953. 
Artabotrys,  963. 
Arthrotaxis,  518,  s*7- 
ArtocarpcK,  656. 
Arum,  583,585,  933. 
Asarinete,  656. 
Asarum,  535  (Fig.  358). 
Ascent  of  water,  685. 
Asclepiadese,  85,  658,  906, 

911,  949. 
Ascobolus,   338,    309    (Fig. 

104). 
Ascogenous  hyphs:,  308, 3 10, 

315,  3*4  {F"8-  ">*)■ 
Ascogonium,   309,  339,  89S 

(Figs.  304,  306,  307,  3oS). 
Ascomycetes,  344, 308,  899. 
Ascospore,   338,   308    (Figs. 

7,305,307,308,309,319). 
Ascus,    336,   3]S,   30S,  310 

(Figs.  7,  305, 307, 308, 109, 

319). 
Asexual  generation,  335,337, 

»39. 343.351,387, 395,41", 

416,435,447,463,473,488, 

899. 
Asexual  propagation,  348. 
Asexual  reproduction,  333. 
Ashes,  j6,  695. , 
Asparagin,  718. 
Aspergillus,  31J  (Fig.  308). 
Aspcrifolieae,  599. 
Asphodelus,  553. 
Aspicilia,  313. 
Aspidiei,  443. 
Aspidium,  436, 437, 439,  433, 

433.435.436,437,438,439, 

443,  915  (Figs.  30a,  303, 

304,  306). 
Asplenieac,  433. 
Asplenium,i44, 173,437,443, 

915,  953  (Figs.  113,  137, 

305)- 
Assimilation,  703,  719,  737, 

961. 
Asterophyllites,  408. 
Astragalus,  561,615. 
Astrapxa,  555. 


Astrocarpus,  6  09. 

Atelanthera,  605. 

Athenirus,  633. 

Atom,  664. 

Atrichum,  367,  36S. 

Atriplex,  653. 

Auraotiacez,  646, 660, 961. 

Automatic  periodic  move- 
ments, 8  So,  S95. 

Autumnal  wood,  813. 

Auxanometer,  837  (Fig.4Si). 

Auiospore,  361. 

Avicennia,  653, 959. 

Avieenniex,  950. 

Axial  cylinder,  115, 137, 133, 
468. 

Axial    longitudinal    section. 

Axial  placentation,  563,  564. 
Axil,  175, 489- 
Axillary  placentation,  574. 
Axillary  shoots,  175, 4S9. 
Axis  of  growth,  159,   30J, 


Bacillariex,  ifio. 
Bacillus,  346,  349,  954. 
Bacteria,  349, 954  (Fig.  166). 
Bactrospora,  335. 

Baomyces,  334, 
Balanophora,  634. 
Balanophorez,  341, 576,648, 

Balsaminex,  660. 
Bambusa,  603  (Fig.  409). 
Bangiacete,  389. 
Barbula,  364,  368,  385  (Fig. 

350). 
Baric,  106,  loS. 
Bartramia,  363,  365. 
Basal  growth,  159. 
Basal  wall,  351. 
Base,  177,  3o»- 
Basidiomycetes,    340,     344, 

305,  335.  956- 
Basidiospore,  15,  336  (Fig. 

337). 
Basidium,  15,  330,  333,  336, 

338  (Fig.  237). 
Bassorin,  705. 
Bast,  III. 

Batrachospermum,  3S9. 
Bauhinia,  653,  950. 
Beech,  587. 
Beggiatoa,a49. 
Begonia,  204,  309,  639,  907, 

9*5,  954- 
Begoniacese,  137,663. 
Benthamia,  614. 
Berberidei,  646,  657. 
Berberis,  333,  595,  647,  880, 

8»3,  894- 
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Berry,  5»4, 616. 

Betula,653. 

Betiilacex,  656. 

BicolUteral  bundles,  949. 

Bicornes,  659. 

Bifurcation,  177. 

Bignonia,  117,617,  6$i,  866, 

936.  9J9- 
Bignoniacez,  136,  658,  950. 
Bilateral  structure,  304, 854, 

954- 
Bilirubin,  7  58. 
Biota,  514,  J17. 
Biscutella,  570  (Fig.  396}, 
Bisexual,  490. 
Bixaceae,  659. 
Blackberry,  614. 
Blasia,  J47,  148,  J5=.  357. 
Blastocolla,  loi. 
Bleeding  of  wood,  677. 
Bloom  on  plants,  99. 
Boletus,  96,  336  (Fig.  79). 
Boraginese,  597,  658. 
Borago,  598. 
Bordered  pits,  23,  25,  531, 

5  J  J- 946- 
Bostrychoid  cyme,  180  (Fig. 

'36)- 
Bostrychoid  dichotomy,  17S 

(fig-  134). 
Bostryx,  180,  597. 
Botrychium,  410  {Figs.  387, 

389). 
Botrydium,  171,  955- 
Botrytis,  ju. 
Bracl,  214,  540,  595, 
Bracteole,  297,  304, 491, 595. 
Branch  system,  176. 
Branching,  169. 
Branching  of  leaves,  183. 
Branching  of  roots,  iSt. 
Branching  of  stem,  184. 
Brasenia,  575. 
Brassica,  599,  605,  921. 
Brizula,  542. 
Bromeliacei,  632.  . 
Bromine,  695. 
Broussoaetia,  907. 
Eryacea:,  J77,  jSi- 
BryineaE,  362. 

Bryonia,  867,  939  (Fig.  487), 
Bi7ophyllum,  173,  640. 
Bryopsis,  272. 
Bryum,  96,    365,    375,   377 

(Figs.  80,  249). 
Bud,  156. 

Bud-rudiment,  397. 
Bud-variation,  931. 
Bulb,  316,  630,  633,704,707, 

715  (Figs.  431,  414,470), 
Bulbil,  172,333,238,395,368, 

623  (Fig.  350). 
Bulbocapnos,  634. 
Bulbochxte,  278. 


INDEX. 

Bundle-sheath,  1 13, 113, 115, 
133,  134,  167,  407,  434, 
46B,  48J. 

Burmanniacez,  633. 

Burseracea;,  660. 

Bulomaceac,  601. 

Butomus,  ss8,  568,  606,  626 
(Fig.  3  83). 

Buxbaumia,  366,  369. 

Byttneriacez,  661. 

Cabombex,  657. 
Cactacez,  638,  662. 
Cactus,  3t6,  935, 
Czuma,  331. 
Cxsalpinex,  633, 661. 
Cassaipinia,  133. 
C Vadium,  87. 
Calami tes,  404,  405,  407. 
Calamodendron,  407, 408. 
Calamostachys,  40S. 
Calamus,  629,  938. 
Calanthe,  567  (Fig.  394), 
Calcium,  699. 

Calcium  carbonate,  65,  948. 
Calcium  oxalate,  53,  6j,  88, 

699. 
Calcium  sulphate,  699. 
Calendula,  876. 
Callistemon,  651,  949. 
Catlith  amnion,  5:. 
Callitrichace9E,662. 
Callitriche,  570, 
Callitris,  517,537  (Fig.  353). 
Callus,  Sio. 
Calodracon,  114,  139. 
Calothamnus,  344  (Fig,  365). 
CalycanthacesE,  663, 
Calycanthus,  651, 
CalycereK,  659. 
Calyciflon,  655, 663, 
Calycium,  334. 
Calyculus,  540, 
Calypogeia,  359. 
Calyptra,  344,  350,  351,  355, 

374  (Figs.  336,  240,  346, 

357,  263-366). 
Calyptrogen,  489,  500,  953. 
Calyx,  53  8. 

Cambiform  tissue,  119. 
Cambium,  8a,  no,  113, 139, 

810,  813. 
Cambium-ring,  137, 130,133, 

53l,fiSO- 
Camellia,  20,651  (Fig.  16). 
Campanula,  642,  812  (Figs, 

442.  479). 
Campanutaces,  86,  642,  658, 
Campylotropous,  493,  570. 
Canal  of  the  style,  568  (Fig. 

J95). 
Canal-cell,   350,    374,    386, 

395,  4'3>  434.  446,  473, 
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Caulotretns,  i  j6. 
Cedrelett,  660. 
Cedrus,  509,  5»7. 
Celastrinez,  645,  6S0, 
CdMtrus,6oi,65i(Fig.4o7), 
Cell,  Primordial,  5. 
Cell,  Structure  of,  1. 
Cetl-divisioD,  8,  11,  16,  375, 

762. 
Cell-fiamlliet,  Si,  146. 
Cell-multiplKiatlon,  8. 
Cell-nucleiM,  »,  17,   17,  44, 

94S.  947- 
Cell-pdate,  13,  18. 
Cell-sap,  a,  61. 
Ce1l-v>11, 1, 19,  946. 
Cells,  BuDdle  of,  81. 
Cells,  Filament  of,  80. 
Cells,  Formation  of,  7,  945. 
Cells,  Formation  of  the  com- 

mon  wall  of,  7*. 
Cells,  Forms  of,  5, 809. 
Cells,  Group  of,  81. 
Celts,  Lasers  of,  80. 
Cellular  tissue,  i,  * 

Cellulose,  1,  19,  708. 
Celosia,  566,  645  (Fig.  460). 
Cellidese,  656. 
Centaurea,  88],  Sga. 
Centradeuia,  543,  54B,  651, 

{Fig.  364). 
Central  cell,  350,  153,  574, 

J86,    J95.   4".    4"4i    44*, 

47a,  S06,   JJl    (Figs.  394, 

JU,  331)- 
Centranthiis,  643  (Fig.  443), 
Centrifugal  force,  action  of, 

77». 
Centrifugal  infloresence.jge. 
Centripetal  infloresence,595. 
Centrolepidacez,  541. 
Centroleprs,  543. 
CentrospermK,  630, 655, 661. 
Cephalanthera,  908. 
Cephalotaxus,  66,  518,  337. 
Cephalotus,  640. 
Ceramiex,  73,  390. 
Ceraraium,  ji. 
Cerastium,  563,  564,  616. 
Ceratonia,   10,  }j,   36,  73, 

6s>  (Fig.  j9). 
Ceratophfllacez,  6fi3. 
Ceratophyllum,  49,  9S,  586, 

64S,  649. 
Ceratopteris,  164,  433,  430, 

433,436- 
Ceratozamia,  joi,  503,  506, 

9S8  (Fig.  J4S). 
Cercis,  185,  3o8  (Fig.  155). 
Cereus,  99,  303,  116. 
Cerinthe,  59S. 
Ceropegia,  89. 
Cerorchidei,  5S7- 
Ceroxylon,  99. 


IND£X. 

Cbxtocladium,  367,  955. 
Chxtomorpha,  aSi. 
Chxtophora,  3S1. 
Chalaza,  491,  571. 
Chamxcyparis,  jsy. 
Chantransia,  390. 
Chara,  153,  »9j,  903  (Fig«. 

115,191-197,  305). 
Characex,  iB,  39,  174,  337, 

338,  341,  144,  393,  897, 

89S,  899,  900,  905. 
Characteristic      torms      of 

leaves  and  shoots,  an. 
Chavica,  137,  951. 
Cheiranthus,  578,  653. 
Chelidonium,   87,  6ig,  647 

(Fig.  464). 
Chemical  processes,  S95, 
Chenopodiaceae,  574,  661. 
Chenopodium,  536,  577,  578, 

871  (Fig.  3S9). 
Cbimonanth  us,6  34(Fig.434). 
Chlznacex,  6  60. 
Chlamydococcue,  «s3- 
Cblamydomonas,   i4ii,  353, 

947- 
Chlorantheae,  656. 
Chlorine,  695,  699. 
Chlorofudue,  765. 
Chlorophyll,    45,    58,    141, 
^     344,  360,  aSa,  1S9,  691, 

697,  703.  739,  737.  743. 

757,  961- 
Chlorophyll  band,  10,  16. 
Chlor(^yII>bodies,6, 4j,  48, 

357  (Figs.  J,  5,  43,  170, 

Chlorophyll -granule*,  6,  9, 
10,  17,  46,  47,  747,  750, 
947  (Figs,  i,  44,  4s). 

Chlorophyll  spectrum,  759 
(Fig.  476). 

Chlorophylian,  75  8. 

Chlorophytum,7j6, 833,838. 

ChordaricK,  383. 

Chorisis,  605. 

Chromatin,  t8,  945. 

Chroococcacez,  S  1, 346,  3 1 8, 
338. 

Chroolepus,  339,  947, 

Chrj'sobalanex,  Stia. 

Chrysodium,  433. 

Chrysomyia,  331,  956. 

Chrysosplenium,  601. 

Chrysotannin,  767. 

Chytridineat,  351, 164,  957. 

Cibotiura,  438,  435,  441- 

CichoriaccK,  86,  93,  S83, 
949- 

CichDriuin,33,S83  (Fig.  10). 

Cicinal  dichotomy,  178. 

Ciclnus,  t8o,  597. 

Cilia,  4,  39,  334. 

Cilia  in  Mosses,  381,  383. 


CinnamomDm,443(Fig.4so). 

Circa^  646. 

Circulation  of  pcotopiaam,  j  f. 

CircumnutatioD,  855. 

Cirsium,  93,640. 

Cissus,  653,866. 

Cistinez,  659. 

Citrus,  91,  S93,6i6, 646  (Fig. 

460- 
Cladonia,  319,  337 (Fig.  aaa). 
Cladophora,  15,  381,946. 
Clathrate  ceils,  89. 
Claviceps,  316,  317. 
Claw,  559- 

Cleistogamous  Sowers,  90B. 
Clematis,  174,  540,  554,  9l6 

(Fig.  139). 
Cleome,  605. 
Climbing   plmts,    S6a,   9]6, 

96a. 
Climbing  stems,  317,  863. 
ClinosUt,773. 
Closed    bundles,  no,    4)9, 

639. 
Ckning-cell^  446. 
Closterium,  360. 
Clusiacez,  660. 
Coalescence  of  cells,  75. 
Cobica,  569,  936. 
Cobalt,  69;. 
Cocconema,  361. 
Cocculus,  135,  653, 
Cocoa-Dut,  5S5. 
Cocos,  495. 

Coefficients  of  Heat  Expan- 
sion, 737. 
Coclaatrum,  70. 
Ccdebogrne,  593,  90a. 
Ccdoblastae,  144,  369. 
Ccenobium,  aja,  378  (Figs. 

167-169). 
CoEnogoniura,  333,  339. 
Coffea,  101,586. 
Coffee-berry,  587, 
Cohesion,  aai,  538,  fioi. 
Colchicum,   5S4,  633,   617, 

939  (Fig.  433). 
Coleochzte,  136,  337,  140, 

388,  897,  900  (Figs.  i8fi, 

187). 
Coleochaetea^  337,  341, 144, 

a86,  390,  306,  339,  904. 
Coteorhiza,  165,    58B,    619 

(Figs.  133,  134). 
Coleosporium,  J3I. 
Coleus,  653. 
Collateral  bundles,  113. 
Collateral  chorisis,  605. 
Cotlema,  319,  338,  339  (Fig. 

Coilemacex,  318. 
Collenchyma,  34, 95,98, 133, 

6S4  (Fig.  .1). 
Colleter,  101. 
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Colloids,  tya. 
Colouring-matters,  764. 
Colours  of  leaves  in  autumn, 

7J4- 
Cohmiella,  145,    )5j,    354, 

J75.  379,   j8o,   381,  441 

(Figs.  a}8,  j66,  J73)- 
Cd<LniDea,]a3, 548,61 1  (Fig. 

4.6). 
Columniferx,  661, 
Colymbea,  507. 
Combined  hybrids,  919. 
Combrctaceae,  661, 
Cumesperma,  653. 
Commelynacex,  S8,63a(Fig, 

86). 
Common  bandies,  155,  156, 

407,  496,  530,  619,  649. 
Compositx,  93, 176, 194,  53S, 

510,  555,  57',   573,   575, 

587,    596,  609,   613,  615, 

617,   639,   643,   659,   871, 

87a.  910  (Fig.  445). 
Compound    glands,    86,    91 

(Figs.  76,  77). 
Concentric  bundles,  iti. 
CoDceptacle,  iSi  (Fig.  184). 
Concussion,    Irritability  to, 

SSi. 
Condition  of  aggregation  of 

organised  structures,  663, 

Conducting    tissue   for  the 
assimilated  food-materials, 


e  of  style. 


Conducting 

568. 

Conduction  of  heat,  735. 
Cone  of  growth,  1 38, 
Confervacete,  381,  319. 
Conidia,  113,  139. 
Conifers;,  93,  104,  iii,  itj, 

130,  ijB,  i74i   iSi,  185, 

304,  1 1 3,  486.  490.  497. 

S07,  5JI.  743.  9Sfi- 
Conjugate,  9,  a44,  »5»(  »57. 

897. 
Conjugation,  8,  9,  114,  134, 

'Si,  357.  161.  364,  897. 
Connective,  491,  541  (Figs. 

364,  490). 
Contortz,  6  5  8. 
Contractile  organs,  756,  S8S. 
Convallaria,  579,  614. 
Convolvulacez,  88,  555,  638, 

9'5- 
Convolvulus,  3:7,  863. 
Copper,  695. 
Corallina,  65. 
Corallinez,  189. 
Corallorhiza,  164,  114,  141, 

61a,  697. 
Cordfline,  139. 
Coriari3,i87(Fig.  144). 


INDEX. 

Cork,  30,  33,  95,  to6,  415, 

949  (Fig.  9°)- 
Cork-cambium,  83, 107  (Ftg. 

90). 
Corm,  631  (Figs.  413,  433). 
Cormophytes,  tji. 
Comus,  54  a. 
Cornacex,  661. 
Corolla,  538. 

CorotliBorae,  63J,  655,  663. 
Corona,  313.539  (Fig.  361). 
Corpusculum,  486,498,  531. 
Corrosion  by  roote,  70*. 
Cortei,  96,  loS,  1 30,  389, 

393. 
Cortical  sheath,  650. 
Coryanthes,  677. 
Corydalis,  535, 604,618, 9od. 
Cosmarium,  359  (Fig,  171), 
Costus,  613,635. 
Cotyledon,    114,    436,    447, 

448,   473,   499,   501,   507, 

587,  618,  634,  7*4,  715. 
Crambe,  544. 
Crassulacex,  104,  194,  64;, 

653,  661,  949. 
Cratzgus,  108,  651. 
Craterosperroum,  357. 
Cremocarp,  61J. 
Crest,  61S. 

Crinum,  98,  586,  6 18,  638. 
Critenchyma,  133. 
Crocus,  568,  580,  581,  583, 

873.  875  {Fig.  41J). 
Crown,  399. 

Crozopbora,  644  (Fig,  453). 
Crucibulum,  71,  339  (Figs, 

55.  ij8,  »»9.  '3°)- 
Cruciferz,    104,    494,    573, 

574.   578.   595.  599.  ««4. 

607,  616,  633,  634,  637, 

641,647,657  (Fig.413). 
CruciBorz,  646,  655,  657. 
Crustaceous  Lichens,  319. 
Cryptomeria,  5*7. 
Crystalloids,    49,    55,    389, 

673,  947,  948  (Fig.  48). 
Crystals,  53,  64, 84{Fig.5»). 
Cucumis,  569,  935. 
Cucurbita,   33,  39,   33,   36, 

43.  58,  89,  495,  545.  554. 

^34,  635,   ^37.  868,  935, 

95a  (Figs.  34,  35,  74.  98, 

99.3*8,  379,444). 
Cucurbitacez,  111,317,555, 

570,   587,   643,  654,   658, 

S65.  934,  93*'.  949- 
Cunninghamia,  518,537,333, 
Cunninghamieie,  537. 
Cunonia,  loi,  103. 
Cunoniacez,  661, 
Cuphea,  579. 
Cupressinez,  309,  493,  507, 


Cupressu5,509,5t6, 517, 537, 

53'- 
Cupule,  348,  369,  540  (Figs. 

*33.  »5i). 
Cnpuiiferz,   535,    587,   633, 

656. 
Curvature  of  concussion,  7  8  7. 
Cuscuta,  117,  »4i,  634,  637, 

649.731.  865. 
Cuscutez,  658. 
Cuticle,  34,  98. 
Cuticularisation  of  the  cell- 
wall,  30,  33  (Fig.  37). 
CutleHez,  956, 
Cyanophycese,  144,346,954, 
CyatheacCK,  391,  435,  43S, 

44'. 
Cyalhium,  647, 
Cycadez,  93,  486,  4SB,  489, 

490(  491,  496.  497.  498. 

500.  501.  515,  519,  531, 

573.950.958. 
Cycas,   493,   499,    503,   S31 

(Fig.  343)- 
Cyclanthez,  631,  959. 
Cyclanthera,  541. 
Cyclic,  6*0,  608,  641,  657, 
Cyclomyces,  336. 
Cydonia,  578. 
Cylindrocystis,  358, 
Cyme,  179,  597, 
Cymose  infloresence,  596. 
Cymose  umbel,  179,  596. 
Cynanchum,  598. 
Cynara,  733,  883,  891  (Fig. 

473). 
Cynaracez,    93,    S81,    88;, 

886. 
Cynarez,  887,  891,  894. 
Cynoglossum,  54,  598. 
Cyperacez,   538,  617,  63r, 

951. 
Cyperus,  596  (Fig.  373)- 
Cypripedium,  548,  557,  4o3- 
Cystocarp,  392. 
Cystococcus,  349,  319, 
Cystocoleus,  339, 
Cystolith,    36,  65,  68,  948 

(Fig-  53)- 
Cystopteris,  430. 
Cystopus,i35,a7s,  177  (Figs, 

180, 181). 
Cystoseira,  iSi. 
Cytinez,  65G. 
Cytisus,599,  943. 

Daciydium,  537. 

Dahlia,  36,  63, 119, 166,713, 

931,939  (Figs.  »5,  a6,  »9, 

5'.74). 
Daily  periodicity  of  growth, 

833. 
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Datura,  i6i,  6i6. 
Daucus,  493. 
Davalliege,  443. 
Decussate,  189,  19S. 
Dfdoublement,  549,605,645. 
Definite  inflorescence,  596. 
Degradation  of  chlorophyll, 

47. 
Degradation -products,  705. 
Dehiscent  fruits,  S15. 
Delesseria,  1S9. 
Del])hiQium,  57S,  579,  608. 
Dentaria,  640. 
Deposits  in  the  cell-wall,  jti. 
Derivative  hybrid,  919. 
Dermatogen,  147,  500,  59a, 

59'.  S91.  95'  (F'gs.  "41 

iti,  las). 
Descent,  Theory  of,  940. 
Desmanthus,  883. 
Desmidieie,  353,  15S,  a6o. 
Desmodium,  7S7,  BSi,  SS4. 
Deutzia,  36. 
Deveiopment  of  Sexuality, 

901. 


176. 

Diageotrnpism,  S54. 
Diagonal  plane,  600. 
Diagram  of  Shoot,  1S8, 189, 

19'.  19a.   I9J.   '9*.   196 

(Figs.  146,  14B,  149,  150, 

151.  i5a.iS3). 
Diagrams,  Floral,  601  (Figs, 

147,  ♦06-414). 
Development    of  Varieties, 

928, 
Diaheliotropism,  854. 
Dialypetalx,  659. 
Diandrse,  658. 
Diantbus,  540,  917. 
Diastase,  708. 
Diatomaceae,  47,   344,   351, 

360,  956. 
Diatom! ne,  360. 
Diatoms,  ]6,  160, 
Dicentra,  604. 
Dichasium,    179,  597   (Fig. 

'JS)- 
Dichogamy,  906. 
Dichotomese,  391,  460, 
Dichotomy,  169,    177,    178, 

460  (Figs.  I3J,  134,  137, 

ij8). 
Diclinous,  490,  500,  907. 
Dicotyledons,    13,  14,   la? 

»11.  486.  498,   55S,    590, 

6jj. 
Dictamnus,  93, 17s.  S^J,  601, 

«05,856(Figs.76,77,ij(, 

j88,  J89,  4M.  485). 
Dictyostelium,  263. 
DietyoU,  177  (Fig-  133)- 


Dictyotese,  »83,  956. 
Di cyclic,  6a  I. 
Didj'miuin,  363  (Fig.  173). 
DiRerentiation  of  cell-wait, 

Differentiation  of  tissues,  1 3  S. 
DigiUlis,  599.  9'7. 
Dllleniacese,  136,  646,  653, 

657,  95°- 
Dimorphism,  907. 
Diixcioiis,  490,  500. 
Dicecism,  905. 
Dion,  50*. 

Dionza,  769,  994,  963. 
Dioscorex,  631,  953. 
Diosmese,  660. 
Diospyrinese,  659. 
Diplostemonous,  600, 
Dipsacacex,  65S. 
Dipterocarpei,  660, 
Directions   of  growth,   109, 

Discomycetes,  308, 

Discophorx,  661. 

Displacement,  319. 

Diurnal  and  nocturnal  posi- 
tions of  organs,  881. 

Divergence,  Angle  of,  18S. 

Dorsi ventral,  854,  954. 

DoTstenia,  311,656. 

Doubling  of  the  flower,  541. 

Draba,  605. 

Dracaena,  137,  iiB,  631,  639 
(Fig.  .04). 

Draparnatdia,  iSi. 

Dried  substance  of  plants, 
695. 

Drimys,  651. 

Drosera,  161,  597,  894. 

Drupe,  616, 

Dryadeie,  iii,  66j. 

Dudresnaya,  193. 

Dwarf  males,  379,  380,  899 
(Figs.  163,  i8j). 

Ebenac«e,  659. 
Echeveria,  197, 597. 
Ecbium,  59S,  614. 
Ectocarpez,  (83. 
Ectoplasm,  40. 
Egg-apparatus,  580. 
Elteagnacese,  663. 
Elxagnus,  559  (Fig.  3B4). 
Eiaeis,  54. 
Elaphomyces,  315. 
Elasticity,  779-  784. 
Elater,  13,   344,   345,   350, 

iSh  403,  404   (Figs.  18, 

336,    13S,    340   til,    346, 

386). 
Elatinex,  663. 
Electricity,  768,  96a. 
Elementary  constituents  of 

the  food  of  plants,  695. 


Eleutheropetalx,  655,  659. 
Eteutheropetalous,  539. 
Eleutherophyllous,  539. 
Eleutherosepalous,  539, 
Elodea,  750. 
Embryo  of — 

Dicotyledons,  634. 
Monocotyledons,  «i8. 
Embryo-sac,  486,  492,  49B, 
506,  530,  539,  576,  900, 
959  (Figs.  397-401), 
Embryology  01 — 

Angiosperms,  587,  959. 
Coniferse,  525  (Figs.  354, 

J55). 
Cycadeae,  506. 
Dicotyledons,  s9o(Figs, 

403-405), 
EquLsetum,    395     (Fig. 

377). 
Ferns,  415  (Figs.  396- 

398). 
Gnetacez,  958. 
Hepatlci,55i,353,35s, 
360,  957  (Figs.  237, 
338,  240,  346). 
IsoStes,  473. 
Monocotyledons,      589 

(Figs.  403,  404). 
Mosses,  37J,  957  (Figs. 

257,  364). 
Ophioglossex,  41a. 
Rhizocarpex,  447  (Figs. 

3'1.3'3-liS)- 
Selaglnella,   471    (Figs. 
JJi.  3J»)- 
Embryonal  tubes,  539. 
Emergences,  161. 
Empetracec,  663. 
Empetrum,  570. 
Empirical  diagram,  6oa. 
Empusa,  377. 
Emubin,  708. 
Enantioblastx,  615,  631. 
Encephalartos,  501. 
Endocarp,  594,615, 
Endocarpon,  339. 
Endogenous  formations,  161, 

1701  339,  400. 
Endophyllum,  330,  331. 
Endopl^m,  40. 
Endosmotic  force,  673, 
Endosperm,  471,  4S6,  493, 
495,   497.  498,  506.    531, 
5»9,   585,   618,  633,  715, 
900  (Figs.  134,  331,  346, 
348,   354.   3S5.  400.   40»t 
419,  434.  435). 
Endospore,  33,  344, 404,411, 

437- 
Endostome,  570. 
Endothecium,  375,  556. 
Energy  of  growth,  831. 
Entomophilous,  494,  908. 
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EntomophthorCK,  377 
Epacridex,  644,   659  [Fig. 

t.  *")■ 
Epen,  rii. 
Epenchfina,  lat. 
Ephebe,  311  (Fig.  ai6). 
Ephedra,  59S,  53a,  651. 
Epibasal  cell,  351,  395,  416, 

447,475. 
Epicalfx,  540, 
Epicarp,  594,615. 
Epidermal  tissue,  79,  94. 
Epidermis,  97  (Figs.  57,  79- 

89)-. 
Epigynit,  658, 
Epigynous,  559. 
Epilobium,  601  (Fig.  j8o). 
Epiroedium,  570,  646  (Fig. 

196). 
Epinastr,  S57, 
Epipactis,   91J    (Figs.  396, 

493). 
Epipbragro,   341,  j8j  (Fig. 

"71). 
Epiphyllum,  53B. 
Epipogiuin,  164,  6zo,    633, 

697,731. 
Epispore,  31,  444,  446,  458, 

556  (Figs.    33,  310,  311, 

314,  315.  334). 
Epistrophe,  750. 
Equisetace*,  143,  335,  385, 

390,  39». 
Equisetinez,  390. 
Equisetum,  13,  36,  143,  173, 

393   (Figs.    10,    III,   138, 

3  74-386). 
Erantbis,  540. 
Ergot,  316  (Fig,  309). 
Ericaceae,  601,644,  ^59  (Fig. 

454)- 
Eriocanlonez,  633. 
Erodium,  644,  940. 
Eryngium,  559  (Fig.  383). 
Er)>sipbe,  311  (Fig.  307). 
Erythrophyll,  767. 
ErythroxyUcez,  660. 
Escallonia,  570. 
Escdloniex,  661. 
Etiolation,  754. 
Etiolin,  743. 
Eucalyptus,  640,  949. 
Eucyclx,  655,  659. 
Eucydic,  601. 
Eudorina,  378. 
Eugenia,  653. 
Euonymus,  570,  651. 
Euphorbia,  Sj,  86,  179,  189, 

597,  618,  647  (Figs.  74, 

148). 
Eupborbiacese,  86,  644,661. 
EuphorbieK,  661. 
Eupodium,  419. 
EurotiaK,  313. 


Eurotium,  311  (Fig.  aoS). 
Eusponmgiata,  388. 
Evemia,  339. 
Exatbuminous,  5S7. 
Excipulum,  333,  334   (Fig. 

318). 

Ex(d>asidium,  jj6. 
Exogenous  formations,  154, 

170- 
Exospore,  3*.  344,  4«4.4»>. 

438. 
Exostome,  570. 
Extensibility,  779,  784. 
External  sheath,  430. 
Eitine,   }i,  50s,  514.  SS3. 

5S5(Figs.35. 16,  J50.3SI. 

381). 
Extra  -  axillary     branching, 

175.  639- 
Estrorse,  557. 

Fagus,  584. 

Fake  dichotomy,  179  (Fig. 

iJS). 
False  tissue,  71. 
Fascicular  cambium,  1 30. 
Fascicular  tissue,  79. 
Fascicular  xylem,  130. 
Female    prothallium,    444, 

470. 
Female    reproductive    cell, 

3»4,  897. 

Fermeots,    organised,    348, 

349. 
Ferments,  unorganised,  60, 

708. 
Ferns,  43 1. 
Fertilisation,  334,  333,  367, 

49S,  5^3,  58*,  897. 
Festuca,  543. 
Fibrovascular  bundle  of — 
Dicot  yiedons,  6  4  9  ( Figs. 
^  n,  9S)- 
Equisetum,  407, 
Ferns,    439   (Figs.  94, 


Ligulatse,  483. 

Lycopodiacez,  468, 

Marattiaceac,  430, 

Monocotyledons,      639 
(Fig.  93). 

Ophioglossex,  415. 

Phanerogams,  496. 

Rhizocarpez,  459. 
Fibrovascular   bundles,    79, 

108,  387,  949. 
Ficaria,  577. 
Ficus,  36,  68,  Sj,  98,  J30 

(Figs.  53,  159). 
Fig,  330,594,614. 
Filament,  491,  541. 
Filices,  339,  391,  431. 
Filicineae,  390, 409. 


gSg 

Filiform  apparatus,  jSo,  583, 

9S9- 
Fitobacteria,  149. 
Fissidens,  198,  364,  366, 
Flexibility,  779. 
Flexibility    of     intemodes, 

785. 
Float,  395. 
Floral  diagram,  601. 
Floral    formulae,    606,  635, 

64,. 
Florideae,  51,  338,  344,  388, 

898. 
Flower,  490,  538,  599,  635, 

64.. 
Flowers  of  tan,  361. 
Fluorescence  of  chlorophyll. 

Fluorine,  69;. 
FoliaceousLichens,  3 1 9  (Fig. 

Foliage-leaves,  314. 
Foliose  Hepaticae,  347. 
Follicle,  615. 
Fontinalis,    153,    195,    199, 

37*  (Figs.  116,  367). 
Food-materials,  696. 
Foot,j44,  351,387,  395,416, 

448,  47»,  473  (Figs.  338, 

364,365,  396,  J13,  J14). 
Foramen,  491. 
Formative  materials,  705. 
Fossil  Equisetaceae,  407. 
Fossil  Lycopodiacez,  484. 
Fourcroya,  557,  568. 
Four-fold  pollen-grains,  557. 
Fovea,  475  (Fig.  334)- 
Foveola,  475. 
Fo villa,  556. 
Fragaria,  568,  578. 
Fragmentation,  946. 
Francoaceae,  661. 
Frangulinez,  660, 
Frankeniaceae,  659, 
Fraxinus,  653. 
Free  cell-formation,  10, 945. 
Freezing,  effects  of,  731. 
Frenela,  517,  ji?. 
Fritillaria,    191,    611,    677 

(Figs.  IS.,  4"). 
Fruit,  495,  593,  614. 
Frultania,  347,  359.  363. 
Fruticose  lichens,  319. 
Fucacese,  3,  381,956. 
Fuchsia,  573. 
Fucoideic,  344.  381,  955. 
Fucoxanthine,  766. 
Fucus,  3,  335,  381,  897,  90s, 

91S  (Figs.  3,  184,  18s). 
Fumarta,  613. 
Fumariacese,  604,  646,  657 

(Fig.,10. 
Funaria,  47,  97,  363,  367, 

3*8,370,371,373,381,915, 
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Fund:i mental  tissue,  79,  no. 
Fuiigi,  Ji7,i4",  ^971  95*- 
Funiculus,  491,  570. 
Funkia,i5.jj,j5i,s7j,s8i, 

593  (FigR-i».i9.J75.J76. 

398,  399)- 

Gagea,  V95,  598. 

Gamopetalz,  655,  65S. 

Gamopetalous,  an,  539. 

Gamoph^llous,  539. 

Ganiosepalous,  zii,  539. 

Garidella,  608, 

Gases,  movements  of,  691. 

Gasteromycetes,7T,  307,338. 

Gelatinous  lichens,  310. 

Gelid jum,  389. 

Gemmz,  173,  133,  ni,  348, 

369,413  (Figs.  J34,  151). 
General  conditions  of  Plant 

Life,  715. 
Generating  tissue,  8>. 
Ge.ierations,  Alternation  of, 

a='.   '33.   34».   385,   486j 

488,  899, 
Genetic  spiral,  190. 
Gentianacei:,  658. 
Genus,  937. 
Gen  us- Hybrid,  91s. 
Geoglossum,  311. 
Geographical  distribution  of 

plants,  943. 
Qeotropism,  negative,  839. 
positive,  S39  (Figs.  4S3, 

484)- 
transverse,  854. 
Geraniacex,  660. 
Germination,  715,  71S,  731. 
Germination  of  seeds,  501, 

S07,  619,  635  (Figs.  346, 

4'9.  435,  4j6). 
Germination  of  spores,  15S, 

JS9,   j6i,   a68,  193,   333, 

3+6,   361,   393,  4(6,  431, 

4+j,   461,  469,   515,   sir, 

S80,  s8j. 
GesneraceaE,  6  58. 
Geum,  111,  579  {Fig,  161), 
Ginkgo,  5»o,  578. 
Glabrous,  99, 
Gladiolus,  555. 
Glands,  compound,  91  (Fi^. 
7«). 
simple,  84. 
Glandular    hairs,    10 1,    161 

{Figs.  77,  359). 
Glans,£i5. 
Ulaucium,  388. 
Gieba,  307,  341  (Fig.  »3i). 
Gleditschia,  118,  639,  $53, 

9JS. 
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Gleichenia,  431. 
Gleicheniacex,  391, 44[, 
Globoids,  sa  {Fig.  +8). 
Globuiaria,  648. 
GlobulariacesE,  658. 
Globule,  398  (Figs.  197,  198, 

Glcrocapsa,  346  {Fig.  165). 
Glceocystis,  148. 
Glceothece,  347. 
Gloxinia,  5S4. 
Glucose,  71a. 
Glume,  6ji. 
Glumiflone,  £31. 
Glyptostrobus,  517. 
Gnetacese,  497  j  49B1 5««i  S*7< 

958. 
Gnetum,  537,  578,959. 
Gomphrena,  580. 
Gonidium,  213, 139,  jiS, 
Gonium,  153. 
Goodeniaceae,  659. 
Oramineat,  631  (Fig.  409). 
Grand    period    of    growth, 

B17. 
Granulose,  56, 60. 
Graphidez,  339. 
Graphis,  319. 
Grass,  flower  of,  6ej. 
Grasses,  embryo  of,  61S. 
Grateloupia,  191. 
Gravitation,  action  of,  770, 

839  (Fig.  483). 
GroEsu  lariacex,66i. 
Growing  point,  tj8  (Figs. 

108-114). 
Growth- 
action  of  electricity  on, 

963. 
action  of  gravitation  on, 
770,  839  (Figs.  477, 
48J). 
action  of  light  on,  7S»> 

S31,  961. 
action  of  temperature 

on,7jo,  8*8. 
causes  of,  775. 
directions  of,  303. 
in  length,  S15. 
in  length  of  the  root  and 

stem,  137. 
in  thickness  of  the  cell- 
in  thickness  of  the  root, 

137, '33- 
in  thickness  of  the  stem 

and  root,  115. 
in  thickness  of  the  stem 
of     monocotyledons, 
137. 
mechanics  of,  773. 
of  starch- grains,  57. 
periodicity  of,  833. 
Gruinales,  660. 


Guard-cells  of  stomata,  98, 

103  (Figs.  61-65,  84-89). 
Gum,  j6,  93,  705. 
Gum-passages,  93  (Fig.  66). 
Guttiferae,  660. 
Gymnadenia,  578. 
Gymnoascus,  307,  308. 
Gymnocarpous,  306. 
Gymnocarpous  lichens,  )33. 
Gymnogramme,  431. 
Gymnosperms,497,  49S,  534, 

897. 
Gymnocporangia,  331,  335, 
Gymnostachys,     636    (Fig. 

433). 
Gymnostomous,  381. 
Gymnostomum,  3S3. 
Gyngeceum,  490,  357,  617, 

641  (Figs.  386,  187). 
Gynandrz,  633. 
Gynobasic   style,   563,  jtfS 

(Figs.  389,  390). 
Gynophore,  547,  563  (Figs. 

37",  388). 
Gynostemium,  547,  6*7,  633 

(Figs.  373,  49a). 


Hzmatococcus,  954. 
HaemodoraceK,  631. 
Hairs,  99,  150,   160  (Figs. 

43,  &3)- 
Hakea,  114,  651. 
HaUdrys,  383. 
Haloragidez,  663. 
Halymenia,  39  a. 
Haustoria,    375,    8t»   (Figs. 

"75.  176)- 
Heat- 
action  of,  731,884. 
conduction  of,  715. 
production  of,  733. 
radiation  of,  715. 
Heat-ex  pansi<m,  Coefficient* 

of,  737. 
Heating  apparatus  for  the 

microscope,  7  3«  { Fig- 474)- 
Hebenstreitia,  648. 
Hedera,  651. 

Hedychium,  635  (Fig.  499). 
Helianthemum,  577,  597. 
Helianthus,  567  (Fig.  393). 
Helicoid  cyme,  180,597  (Fig. 

136). 
Helicoid     dichotomy,     178 

(Fig.  .34)- 

Heliotropism,  831, 

negative,  75*,  833. 
positive,  756,  S3  3. 
transverse,  854, 

Heliotropium,  598. 

Helleborus,  493. 

Helobiz,  630. 

Helvella,  jM. 
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Hemerocallis,  597,  593. 
Hemicyclic,  600,  641. 
Hemileia,  956, 
Hepaticse,  jtj,  346, 
Heppia,  338. 

Hericleum,  610  (Fig.  415). 
Hermaphrodite,  490. 
Herminium,»i8(Fig.  158). 
Herpothamnion,   3<)i    (Fig. 

189). 
Hesperideae,  ti6o. 
Hesperidium,  616. 
Heterocfst,  147. 
Hetercecism,  331. 
Heteromerous,  601. 
Heteromerous  lichens,  310. 
Heterosporesc,  389. 
Heterostylism,  907. 
Hibiscus,  tii6. 
Hieracium,  936. 
Hildenbrandtia,  1S9. 
Hilum,  493,  570,  618. 
Himanthalia,  3S3. 
Hippocastanege,     644,    66a 

(Fig.  455). 
Hippocrateacex,  660. 
Hippuridez,  663, 
Hippuri*,i5s,s37.649(Figs. 

119,360). 
Histology  of — 

Dicotyledons,  649. 

Filices,  438. 

Gymnosperms,  530. 

LigulaCx,  48:. 

Lycopodiacex,  467. 

Marattiacejc,  430. 

Monocotyledons,  61^. 

Ophioglossacez,  415. 

Phanerogams,  496. 

Rhizocarpez,  459. 
Holargidium,  605. 
Holly,  34,  35  (Fig.  37). 
Hollyhoct,   4j,    loi   (Figs. 

4i,83). 
Homoiomerous lichens,  330. 
Hook-climbers,  96a. 
Hop,  863,  939. 
Hormogonia,  954. 
Hoya,  39,  85,  668  (Figs.  30, 

466). 
Humiriacex,  660. 
Hyacinthus,  77  (Figs.  61-64). 
Hybrid,  9I4, 
Hybridisation,  914. 
Hydnora,  576. 
Hydnorex,  656. 
Hydnum,  336. 
Hydrangea,  651. 
Hydrangex,  661. 
HydrilU,  63a. 
Hydrillex,  631. 
Hydrocharideie,  635,  631, 
Hydrocharis,  634,  636. 
Hydrodictyex,  344,  3^5. 


INDEX. 

Hydrodictyon,  156. 
Hydrogen,  695,  697. 
Hydropeltidinez,  653,  657. 
HydrophyIlaceae;6s8. 
Hydropleon,  664. 
Hydrophfllea^     539     (Fig. 

483)- 
Hydrotropism,  B45. 
Hymenium,  306  (Figs.  105, 

318,3.9,137). 
Hymenomycetes,  336. 
Hymenophyllacese,  431,  441. 
Hymenophyllam,  433. 
Hyoscyamus,  ;98. 
Hypecoum,  604. 
Hypericlnez,  544,  660. 
Hypericum,  545,  603  (Figs. 

367,  +08). 
Hyphz,  84,  307  (Figs.  5s, 

305,314-317,  335,319). 
Hyphal  tissue,  S4. 
Hypobasal    cell,    351,   395, 

4*6,447,  473. 
Hypochlorin,  710, 
Hypocotyledonary  axis,  507, 

Hypoderma,9s,  98, 113  (Fig, 

Hypodermist,  335. 
Hypoglossum,  389. 
HypogynsE,  65B. 
Hypogynous,  559. 
Hyponasty,  857. 
Hypophysis,  589  (Figs,  403- 

405). 
Hypothallus,  333. 
Hypothec! um,  334. 
Hfpsophyllary  leaves,   314, 

595- 

Iberis,  649. 

Ice,  Formation  of,  731  (Fig. 

47j). 
Idioblast,  84,91. 
Illicium,  613. 
Imbibition,  790. 
Impatiens,  555,637. 
Incombustible    deposits    in 

cell-wall,  36. 
Indefinite  inflorescence,  595. 
Indehiscent  fruits,  (tj,  616. 
Indusium,    419,    435,    455, 

575  (Figs.  J03,  304). 
Inferior   ovary,    566    (Figs. 

19).  394)- 
Inflorescence,  490,  495,  594. 
Innovation,  185,  343. 
Insect-agency  in  pollinalion, 

494.  906  (Figs.  488-493). 
Insertion  of  leaves,  155. 
Integument,  493,  498,  570, 

575  (Figs-  J97,  398)- 
Intercalary  growth  of  cell- 
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Kitaibelia,  540. 

Klugia,  598. 

Knight's  experimenls  on  the 

influence   of  gravitation, 

85J- 
Labellum,   567,  dij    {Figs. 

394,  49»)- 

Labiatz,  548,  579,  s8s.  *i3. 

633,  648,  65B. 
Labiatiflorz,  65S. 
Labium,  475  (Fig.  3J4). 
Laburaum,  613. 
Lamina  of  Leaf,  an,  64a. 
Lamioariese,  ]8;. 
Lamium,  549,  578,  640  (Fig. 

57  3). 
Lanx,  509,  511. 
Lateral  budding,  169  {Figs. 

.i8-.3^)- 
Lateral  plane,  600. 
Lateral  roots,  166  (Fig.  135). 
Lateral  shoots,  173. 
Lathrxa,  50,  648. 
Laticiferous   cells,    85,    961 

(Figs.  69,  tO- 
Laticiferous  vessels,  86,  705, 

7,3,  uB  (Fig.  72). 
Latticed  cells,  89- 
Lauraceat,  643. 
Laurinex,  657. 
Leaf,  150,  153,  157,  187- 
Leaf,    development    of,    in 

Ferns,  430. 
Leaf-bearing  axes,  15J. 
Leaf-blade,  zti,  640. 
Leaf-branching,  iSa. 
Leaf-forms,  1 1 1 . 
Leaf-sheath,  396. 
Leaf-spines,  aij. 
Leaf-stalk,  213,640. 
Leaf-tendrils,  314,  865. 
Leaf-trace,  155,  496. 
Leaf-veins,  113. 
Leaflet,  at 3. 
Legume,  61s. 
Legumin,  7 19- 
Leguminosx,  633,  718. 
Lejolisia,  181, 191  (Fig.  190). 
Lemaneacese,  1S9. 
Lemna,  164,  631,  6>G,  6jS. 
Lemnacez,  630. 
Lempholemma,  33S. 
Lentibulariacex,  639. 
Lenticels,  108. 
Lepidium,  604. 
Lepidodendron,  484. 
Lepidostrobus,  4S5. 
Leptogium,  jiS  (Fig,  315). 
Leptosporangiata,  388. 
Lessonia,  38]. 
Leucin,  718. 
Leucojum,  618. 
Levisticmn,  183  (Fig.  140), 
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Leycesteria,  64a  (Fig.  440). 
Libocedrus,  509. 
Libriform   Fibres,    35,    1 1 S 

(Fig.  97).- 
Llchens,  131, 141,  31S. 
Lichina,  338. 
Lichnoerythrine,  766. 
Lichnoxanthine,  766. 
Light- 
action  of,  737. 
chemical  action  of,  74J. 
mechanical    action    of, 
749.  83». 
Lignification  of  the  cell- wall, 

»«.  34. 705- 
Ligulatx,  393,  461,  468. 
Lignle,  112,  393,  475,  539, 

634  (Figs.  j6i,  415). 
Liliacez,  584,  601,  606,  63S, 

63j{Fig.  406). 
Liliiflorx,  635,  633. 
Lilium,  133,  633. 
Limnanthacez,  66a. 
Linacex,  660. 
Linaria,  640, 
Lingula,  475  (Fig.  334). 
Linnea,  579. 
Linum,  563. 
Liriodendron,  653. 
Lithiuoi,  69  J. 
Lithocysts,  84. 
Lithospermum,  398. 
LoasacesE,  659. 
Lobelia,  643  (Fig.  443). 
Lobeliacex,  86,  613,  658. 
Loculicidal  dehiscence,  616, 
Lodicule,  538,  637. 
Loganiacex,  65  S. 
LDme«tum,6i5. 
Lonicera,   640,    643     (Fig. 

no)- 
Loranthacese,  576,  585,  599, 

663,  959. 
Loranthus,  588. 
Lunularia,  348,  355. 
Lupinus,  53,  718  (Fig.  47). 
Luzula,  577. 

Lychnis,  536,  539  (Fig.  361). 
Lycogala,  363. 
Lycopodiacez,  184,  385, 393, 

461,484.953- 
Lycopodiez,  184,  3S9,  393, 

460. 
Lycopodineae,  460. 
Lycopodium,  73,  38S,  389, 

461,  466,  515  (Figs.  J36- 

33  8). 
Lygodi 


I3S, 


86z, 

Lysimachia,  579,  638. 
Lythrariez,  661. 

Macrocystis,  3S3. 
Macrosporangium,  453,  459, 


476,  480,  491  (Figs.  ji9~ 

3".  335.335)- 
Macrospore,    31,   386,    189, 

443,   455.    457.   458,    470, 

491.   497    (Figs.    J3,   jio, 

3",  314,  33=>.  33'.  JJ8)- 
Macrozamia,  503. 
Macrozoogonidia,  *Sr. 
Magnesium,  5a,  6g6,  699. 
Magnolia,  549,  613,  653. 
Magnoliacea^  600,  608,  641, 

657. 
Mahemia,  579. 
Mahonia,S4],  S80  (Fig.  363). 
Maianthemum,  606. 
Maize  (Figs.  iZiii,  41,  50, 

58,93,  117,133-124). 
Malachium,  563. 
Malaxis,  633. 
Male  Prothallium,  44  a. 
Male  reproductive  cells,  134, 

897. 
Malope,  540. 
Malpighiacese,  660. 
Malvacez,  661. 
Manglesia,  s47  (Fig.  370). 
Manubrium,  39S  (Fig.  198). 
Marattia,  64,  9},  416. 
Marattiaceae,  391,  416,  883. 
Marchantia,  33, 78, 348,  350, 

356,961  (Figs.  18,65,  89, 

333-336,341-343). 
Marchantia,  stomata  of,  75, 

106,948  (Figs.65, 89,333). 
Marchantiez,  343,  353,  355. 
Marcgraviacez,  660. 
Marsilia,  :63,  184,  443,  446, 

4*7.   451.   456,  459.   88a 

(Figs.  I30,  131,  143,  jio, 

3M.  315.  317.  331.  3*5). 
Marsiliacez,  391,  460. 
Mazus,  648. 

Mechanics  of  growth,  773. 
Mechanism  of — 

heliotropism,  837. 
geotropism,    853   (Fig. 

483. 
movements,  88  7. 
Median  plane,  18S,  600, 
Median  wall,  436. 
Medullary  rays,    lao,    139, 

«3i>  S5'.649  (P'K-  105)- 
Medullary  sheath,  130,  53 1, 

650  (Fig.  105). 
Megacaipza,  605. 
Megaclinium,  8S1. 
Megalospora,  335. 
Melaleuca,  651. 
Melampsora,  331. 
MelampyruiT),  648. 
Melastomacese,  66  a. 
Mellaceae,  660. 
Melilotus,  41)3. 
Melobesia,  65. 
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Melobesiacex,  490. 
Members,  149. 
Menispermacez,   643,   653, 

657  (Fig.  449). 
Mentis  6]8. 
Menyanthes,  161,  595. 
Mericarp,  614,  615. 
MerisRiopedia,  347,  954. 
Meristem,  80,  137. 
Mertensia,  431, 
Mesembryanthemese,     653, 

662. 
MesocaTp,  594,  61^. 
Mesocarpex,  357. 
Mesocarpus,  357. 
Mesopbjll,  9IJ. 
Mesotznium,  35S. 
Metamorpbosis — 
chemical,  708. 
of  organs,  149,151,934. 
Metaplasm,  37,  40. 
Metastasis,  703. 
Metzgeria,  140, 181, 347, 35^1 

9S»  (Figs.  109,  110,  117, 

»J»)- 
Micella,  19,  664. 
Micellar  aggregate,  664. 
Mirhausia,  641, 646. 
Micranthsc,  631. 
Microcachrys,  537. 
Micropyle,   491,   570  (Figs. 

J51.  397, 4oo)- 
Microsomata,  tS,  947. 
Microsporangium,  453,  455, 

459.  475.  *7i,  479  (Figs. 

309,    I19-JSI,   1»5>    334. 

335). 
Microspore,  386,  389,  441, 

469.  49'.  497  (Figs.  309, 

3'o.  3»9.  331)- 
Microzoogonidia,  156,  3S1. 
Mid-rib,  »i3. 
Middle  (central)  lamella,  35, 

34,  7a  (Figs.  34,  33,  38, 

57). 
Mignonette,  187  (Fig.  145). 
Mimosa,  883,  888. 
Mimosez,  550,  557, 663, 879. 
Mirabilis,  538,  653. 
Mistletoe,  634,  837. 
Mnium,  343,  36). 
Molecular  forces,  66  j, 
Momordica,  940. 
Monoearpellary,  560. 
Monocarpic,  594, 
Monocarpous,  560. 
MonochlamydejE,  655,  656, 
MonocleiE,  35Z,  354. 
Monocotyledons,  498,  618. 
Monocyclic,  601. 
Moncecious,  490,  900, 


Monopodial      infloresceDce, 


INDEX. 
Monopodlum,  177  (Figs.  119, 

133,    IJ3). 

Monosym metrical,  304,  611. 
Monotropa,  314,   341,  577, 

578,  584,  634,  649,  697, 

731. 
Monotropeae,  659. 
Monsonia,  644. 
Monsterineae,  84  (Fig.  70). 
MorcK,  656, 
Morchella,  311. 

Mosses,  343. 
Mosses  (true),  3S1. 
Mougeotia,  158. 
Movement — 

action  of  light  on,  756, 
885. 


influence  of  temperature 

on.  719,  884. 
of  cblorophyll  granules, 

750. 
of  protoplasm,  38,  40, 

i6i>  7J0.  749.  769- 
of  water,  674. 
Movements- 
induced,  378. 
of  gases,  691. 
of  nutation,  855,   857, 

863,  866. 
of  nutation,  influence  of 
ligbt  and  temperature 
on,  871. 
periodic,  S78. 
periodic,    influence     of 
ligbt  on,  882. 
Mucilage,  conversion  of  the 
cell-wallinto,ao,  3  3,35,705. 
Mucor,  365,  366. 
Macorini,  265,  367, 
Miihienbeckia,  651, 
Mulberry,  594.  614. 
Multilateral  structure,  305, 
Musa,555,63.. 
Musacex,63i,633  (Fig.  43S). 
Muscari,  174  (Fig.  130), 
Musci,  345,  361. 
Muscinese,  343. 
Mushroom,  307,  336  (Figs. 

335-337). 
Mycelium,    336,    jo;,    307 
(Figs.  174,  175,  180,  181, 

204,  »o8,  21j). 
Myosotis,  598. 
Myosurus,  561,  578. 
Myricacez,  657. 
Myriopbyllum,  49,  171. 
Myristica,  493,  S7o,  587- 
Myristicacese,  657. 
Myrosin,  708. 
MyrsinncesE,  57  a,  659. 


344, 


Myrtaces,  66 ». 
Myrtiflorz,  663. 
MyxoamcebXjio.  39, 353,361 

955  (Fig.  173)- 
Myxomycetes,  1 

161,945. 


Naiadeae,  373,  618,  630. 
Naias,  491, 541,  557,5*5.5*6. 

573.575.  627. 
Nardus,  603  (Fig,  409), 
Nasturtium,  930. 
Natural  Selection,  939. 
Natural  System,  943. 
Nectar,  494,  569. 
Nectary,  494,  569. 
Negative  geotropism,  839. 
Negative  heliotropism,  756, 

8j3. 
Nelumbiacez,  641, 657. 
Nemaliete,  3S9,  390. 
Nemalion,    3  38   (Figs.   164, 

188). 
Neottia,  16S,  314,  697,  731, 

935- 
Nepenthex,  656. 
Nepenthes,  640,   677,  6S8, 

934- 
Nephrolepis,  438,  431.  431- 
Nerium,  539,  653. 
Nickel,  695. 
Nicotiana,  494. 
Nidulariex,  339. 
Nigella,  543. 
Niphobolus,  439, 430. 
Nitella,  17,  49,  998, 300,  303, 

905  (Figs,  14,  198-301). 
Nitopbyllum,  190. 
Nitric  acid,  698. 
Nitrogen,  691, 696, 69B. 
Node,  156. 
Nostoc,  347. 
Nostocacez,  347,  338. 
Nothoscordum,  593. 
Nueellus,  487, 497  (Figs.  348, 

349.   351.   154.   355.   383. 

39>.  397,398)- 
Nuclear  disc,  iB,  (Fig.  10). 
Nuclein,  947. 
Nucleoli,  38,  44. 
Nucleus,  3,  38,  44.947- 

division  of,  17. 
Nucule,  399. 
Nuphar,  575,  586,  617,  64S 

(Fig.  68). 

Nut,  615. 

Nutation,  855  (Fig.  485). 
Nutmeg,  587. 
Nutrition,  775. 
Nyctaginesc,  137,  653,  661, 
950- 
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Oak,  614. 

Obdiplostemonous,  6ot. 
Ochnacei,  660. 
Ochrolechia,  336. 
Octameroua,  641. 
Octants,  jji. 
(Edogoniex,  144, 17S. 
(Edogonium,  9,  ii,  an,  179, 

897,  9+5  (Figs-  17,  '6j, 

■  82,  lej). 
(Enotberei,  66  a. 
Oidium,  311. 
011,51,91,706,715, 
Oleacea,  645, 658  (Fig.  448). 
Olfersia,  436. 
Omphatam,  jiS. 
Omphalodes,  598. 
Onagrariex,  555. 
Onopordon,  640. 
Oocardium,  348. 
Oogonium,  j,  134,  367,  J71, 

I7J.  379.  aSi   (Figs.   i6j, 

177,  '79,  18:,  183,  18s). 
Oophore,  aj5,  343,385,431, 

488. 
Oospbere,  314, 334, 167, 350, 

JSSi   373.  435,  446,  486, 

Sij,  580,  897  (Figs.  161, 

177,    179,  '81,  183,  185, 

336,   340,   356,   195,   J>4. 

33'.  354.355,399)- 
Oospore,  334,  334,  343,471, 

585. 
Oosporez,  344,  367. 
Opegrapha,  339. 
Open  bundles,  650. 
Opening    and     closing     of 

flowers,  873. 
Operculum,   345,   381    (Fig. 

266). 
OphioglossCiE,  385,  391,410. 
Ophioglossum,  410,413,414, 

958  (Figs.  388,  390). 
Ophrydea;,  557,  60 j,  638. 
OpuDtia,  558,  566. 
Orchidcae,    557,    576,    579, 

583.  586,   593,   603.  6'B, 

617,  6jj,  908,  960  (Fig. 

Orchis,  571,  578  (Figs,  397, 

4,8). 
Order  of  succession  of  the 

parts  of  the  flower,  608. 
Organic  ctntre,  303. 
Organs  of  plants,  149. 
Origin  of  species,  930. 
Ornithogalum,  580,  588. 
Orobanche,   314,   341,  634, 

'S+9,  935- 
Orobanchex,  585,  658. 
Onhostichf,  188  (Fig,  154). 


ItTDSX. 

Orthotropic,  854. 

Oithotropous,  49  3,  570. 
Oscillatoriez,  346,  147. 
Osmunda,  433,  435. 
OsmundaccK,  391,  410, 
440. 


Ouvirandra,  635. 

Ovary,  493,  497,  558  (Figs, 

J83-395)- 
Ovule,  487,  49»>  497,  498, 
570  (Figs.  343,  347- 
349,  J97,  198,  400). 
dcTclopment  of,  in  An- 

giospemu,  376, 
development  of,  ia  Co- 


development  of,  in  Gne- 
tacex,  539. 
Oxalic  acid,  699. 
Oxalidex,  660,  879. 
Oxalis,  883,  891. 
Oxygen,  691,  6g6,  69S. 
Oxy-salts,  69  S. 
Ozotballia,  383. 

Pxonia,  614. 

Palex,  15a,  435,  603,  631. 

Paliurus,  599. 

FaJlisade  -  pareDchyma,    84, 

5JJ.  735. 
Palmacesc,  634,  631, 
Patmella,  348. 
Patmellacez,  46,  144,  148, 

339. 
Palms,  63a,  613,  639,  93S, 
Pandanacez,  (131. 
Pandorina,   334,  354  (Figs. 

Pandorinese,  144,  353. 

Panicle,  596. 

Panicled  inflorescences,  596. 

Paiinaria,  338, 

Papain,  708, 

Paparer,  87,  616,  641,  647, 

65+  (Fig-  464). 
Papaveracei,  87,  647,  657. 
Papayaceac,  87, 659. 
PapilionaceK,  607,  609,  613. 
Pappus,  538,  617,  940. 
Paraphyses,  309,   310,   335, 

336.   338,   343.   370,   435, 

441   (Figs.  ao5,  J19,  337, 

'Si)- 
Parasites,  314,  343, 649, 730, 


757- 
Parinchyma,  83  (Fig.  i). 
Pari  eta  les,  659. 
Paris,  188,  606  (Fig.  147). 
Parmelia,  337. 
Pamassia,  643,856  (Fig.441). 
Paronychiez,  645,  661. 


Parthenogenesis,    373,   59], 

Passiflora,  536,  865,  S70. 
Passifloracea:,  659. 
Pastinaca,  i8j  (Fig.  140). 
Paullinia,  653. 

Pectinaceoussubstances,  706. 
Pedlastrum,  70.  ^56  (Figs. 

54,  '69)- 
Pedicularis,  588,  648. 
Peduncle,  491. 
Peganum,  610,  644. 
Peissomelia,  389. 
Pellia,  jsa,   360,   395,  4ta, 

94!- 
Peltigera,  319. 
Petvetia,  aBa. 
Penicillium,  336,  306,  314. 
Pentamerous,  641. 
Peperomia,  579. 
Perianth,  490,  538,  538. 
Periblem,  147, 163,  500, 951 

^  (Fig.  .  .4). 

Pencambmm,  115,  134,  167 
(Figs.  96,  106,  114,  135). 

Pericarp,  594,615, 

Perichsetium,  343,  371, 

Periderm,  95,  to6. 

Peridium,  306, 333, 340  (Fig. 
331). 

Perigynic,  66t. 

Perigynium,  343,  350  (Fig. 
336). 

Pengynous,  559. 

Periodic  movements  of  or- 
gans, 878. 

Periodicity  of  growth  in 
length,  817, 833. 

Periodicity  of  tension,  80S. 

Perispenn,  493,  586, 

Peristome,  381  (Figs.  366, 
«fi7,  37  3)- 

Perithecium,  308,  313^  313, 
317,  3»3  (Figs.  3i>7,  *o8, 
309). 

Permanent  tissue,  83. 

Peronosporez,  344, 375, 95S> 

Persea,  555, 

Pertusaria,   319,    336   (Fig. 

Petal,  538. 

Petiole,  113,  640. 

Peziza,  ir,  310  (Figs.  305, 

306). 

Phzosporez,  383,  956. 

Phalloidez,  341. 

Phallus,  340  (Fig.  »3i), 

Phascacea:,  377,  j8o. 

Pbascum,  375. 

Phaseolus,  34,134,135,  147, 
561,  636  (Figs.  31,  106, 
107,  113,385,437)- 

Phegopteris,  430,  441. 

PheUoderm,  107  (Fig.  90). 
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PTiellogen,  8a,  toj  (Fig.  go), 
Philadelphesc,  66t. 
Philodendrod,  9]. 
Phloem,  III,  119. 
Phloem-ray,  tii,  iji. 
Fblo^m-sheath,  440,  468. 
Phlomis,  564  (Fig.  J90). 
PhosnU,  618  (Fig.  419). 
Phosphorescence,  733. 
Phosphorus,  696,  699. 
Phototactic,  752- 
Phototonus,  757,  885, 
Phragmidium,  532. 
Phycocyanine,  346,  766, 
Phycoerythrine,  389,  766- 
Phycomyces,  365,  167  (Fig. 

'74)- 
Phycophiitke,  jBj. 
Phycoxanthine,  160,  766. 
Phyllactidium,  539. 
Phyllanthacete,  6tii. 
PbyllantbeiE,  661, 
Phylliscium,  33  S. 
Phyltoclade,  917. 
Pbyllocladus,  158,  317,  309. 


51= 


5»7- 


Phyllade,  47^. 
FhyUDde.iia. 
Phylloglossum,  461,  463. 
Phyllome,  150,  157- 
Phyllophoracez,  389. 
Phyllophyte,  151. 
Pfayllopode,  484. 
Phyllotixis,    187,    194,    9JJ 

(Figs.  146-154). 
Phyllotaxis  of  Ligulatz,  476. 
Physalis,  6]S. 
Physarum  (Fig,  173). 
Pbyscia,  317  (fig-  '")■ 
Physma,  317  (Fig.  333J. 
Phytelepbas,  587. 
Phytocrene,  653,  950. 
Phytolacca,  645,  653   (Fig. 

459)- 
Phytolaccacez,     136,     645, 

66t. 
Pbytophtbora,  175. 
Picea,  SI7- 
Pileus,  336,  337. 
Pilobolus,  367. 
Pilularia,  ji,  451,  4S5,  4S7> 

458,  460  (Figs.  33,  318, 

3'0,  3"-3J4). 
Pme-apple,  614. 
Pinus,35,  30,72,  74,  94,  to5, 

"4.  508,  537,  5JJ  (Figs. 

'h  '*>  3i",  6e,  78,  88,  io», 

">J.  346,  J56)- 
Piperacese,   137,    493,   49S, 

564.  573,   575,  633,  654, 

656,  951. 
Piperinex,  655. 
Piptocephalidae,     367,     955 

tfiS-  "75)- 


Pistia,  585,  618. 

Pisum,  52  (Fig.  46). 

Pitcher-like  organs,  677. 

Pith,  lao. 

Pitted  vessels,  24,  tt6  (Figs. 

"S-«7,  97). 

Pittosporei,  93,  Sfio. 
Placenta,  453,  492,  574. 
Placentation,  s^i,  563. 
Plagiotropic,  854,  954. 
Plane  of  insertion,  188. 
Plane  of  symmetry,  304. 
Plantaginex,  643,  65S  (Fig. 

447). 
Plasmodium,  10, 39, 353, 363, 

841,955. 
Platanaceip,  656. 
Platanus,6]9. 
PlatyceriuiD,  170,45*. 
Pleomorphy,  333. 
Pleon,  664. 
Pleospora,  316. 
Plerome,  115,  I47,  163,  joo, 

95*  (Fig.  114). 
Plerome   sheath,    iij,    124, 

415  (fig.  96)- 
Pleurocarpous  Mosses,  370, 
Pleurococcus,  146,  353,  339. 
Plocamium,  289. 
PluTnbaginese,  659, 
Plumule,  499,  593. 
PodocarpeiE,  5*7. 
Podocarpus,  500,  5 10,  537. 
Podophyllum,  647. 
Podo^hiera,  338,  313. 
Podostemonei,  66  a. 
Point  of  insertion,  :88. 
Polanisia,  605  (Fig.  412). 
Polar  nuclei,  580. 
Polarised  light,  665. 
PolemoniacesE,  658. 
Pollen,  Development  of,  12, 

14.  15.  3=1  505.  55',  551 

(Figs.    12,  34,   374,  375, 

378,  379). 
Pollen-grain,    ij,    34,    234, 

487,   49",  498,   5Wi,  5141 

553>   555.  9°°   (FiJP-   }6, 

345,    35",   351.    378,    380, 

381). 

Pollen-sac,  491,  505,  513, 
54»>  551.  53».  556  {figs- 
374.  377)- 

Pollen-tube,  33,  515,  511, 
554,  568  (Figs.  35,  345, 
J54,  355.  376.  395). 

Po'Iination,  494,  583, 

Pollinlum,  557,913. 

PoUinodium,  236,  307,  309, 
3",  313.  898  (Figs.  304, 
3*7). 

Polyblastia,  329. 

Polycarpac,  631,657. 

Polycarpellary,  j6i. 
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Polycarpic,  S94. 
Polycarpous,  560. 
Folychidium,  318. 
Polycyclic,  601.  " 
Polyenibryony,  536,  593, 
Polygala,  f  j6,  6 1 2  (Fig.  417). 
Polygalacea,  ij6,  653,  660. 
Polygamous,  5  35, 905. 
Polygamy,  905. 
PolygonacesE,  493,  565,663. 
Polygonatum,iS6, 6ig  (Figs. 


143, 


.0). 


Polygonum,  5B0, 638,  930. 
Polypodiace^,  391,421,441. 
Polypodies,  441. 
Polysymnnetrical,  204, 61 :, 
Polytrlchum,  365,  366,  368, 

384  (Fig.  373). 
Pomese,  663, 
Pomegranate,  616. 
Pontederiacea;,  633. 
Pbpulus,  637, 640. 
Pore-capsule,  616. 
Porlieria,  651. 
Porocyphus,  328. 
Portulacacese,  661. 
Posterior,  600. 
Potamogeton,  625,  630. 
Polamogetonex,  586,  631, 
Potassium,  696, 699. 
Potato,  50,  59. 
Potentilla,  609, 651. 
Pottia,  361. 
Pressure,     Effect      of,     on 

growth,  809. 
Prickle,  100. 
Primary  bast,  650. 
Primary  cortes,i37, 130, 533, 

649. 
Primary  endosperm,  58a. 
Primary         fibro  -  vascular 

bundle,  139,  649. 
Primary  merlstero,   80,  83, 

>37- 
Primary  root,  164, 166. 
Primary  tissue,  80. 
Primary  wood,  531,650. 
Primine,57i  (Figs.397,  398). 
Primordia,  609, 
Primordial  cell,  5. 
Primordial  epidermis,  147. 
Primordial  utricle,  43. 
Primulacex,   493,   565,  574, 

644,  659  (Fig.  456). 
Primulinex,  659. 
Procarobium,  110. 
Products — 

of  degradation,  705. 
of  degradation  of  chloro- 
phyll, 47. 
Pro-embryo,  393  (Fig.  191). 
Pro-embryonic  branch,  296. 
P roll ticat ion,  490,  503. 
Piomyeelium,  330^Fig.^^4). 
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Pro-nucleus,  495. 
Prosenchfma,  Sj,  950. 
Protandrous,  910. 
Proteacez,  662. 
Proteids,  51. 
Proten,  iji. 
Protenchyma,  iii. 
Prothallium,  115,  jBs,  393, 

394.    4»7.  444.    447.    47t, 
486,498,  531,  521,  582. 

Protococcus,  348,  339. 
Protogynous,  910. 
Protomyces,  335,  957. 
Protonema,  116,   342,  346, 

361,  362,  363,  376  (Figs. 

247,284,  250,259). 
Protoph;/ta,  144,  243. 
Protoplasm,  2,  37,  947, 
Protota Kites,  272. 
Pseudaxis,  178, 180. 
Pseudocarp,  aat,  594,  614. 
Pseudo-parenchyma,  84,307. 
Pseudopodium — 
of  Mosses,  369, 
of  Sphagnum,  379  (Fig. 
263). 
Pseudotsuga,  533, 
Psiloteae,  392, 
Psilotum,  164, 460,  464, 941, 

957. 
Psoralea,Bi  (Ffg.  69). 
Pteris,  24,  27,  aS,  30,  35, 109, 

113,  123,  144,  216,  424, 

426,   428,    429,    431,    4J9 

(Figs.  22,  27,  28,  31,  38, 

84.  9".  95.  !■>•,  Ill,  156. 

294,   '96,    »99-JO'.    307. 

308). 
Puccinia,  331, 333, 334  (Figs. 

223,  "4). 
Pulvinus,  880,  882,  889, 
Functum  vegetation  is,  138. 
Punica,65.. 
Purpose,  934. 
Puschkinia,  495. 
Putamen,  616. 
Fycnidium,  308,  316,  326. 
Pyenophycus,  282. 
Pyrenomycetes,  316. 
Pyrola,56",634(Fig-387). 
Pyrolaceac.  659, 
Pyrus,  559. 
Pythium,  373. 
PfKidtum,  616. 

Quercus,  S93, 636  (Figs,  438, 

439)- 

Raceme,  595. 

Racemose  branching,  179- 

Racemose  inflorescence,  595. 

Racoblenna,  328. 

Radial  bundles,  949. 

Radiation  of  heat,  725. 


Radicle,  J93,  635. 

Radula,  343,  346,  356,  362 

{Fig.  245)- 
Raffiesiacea:,  634,  656. 
Ramalina,  327. 
Ramenta,  428,  435. 
RamoodieEF,  658. 
Ranunculacex,  634,  657, 
Raphe,  49  a,  57°- 
Raphides,  65,  84,  88. 
ReaumuriaccK,  660. 
Receptacle — 

of  Flower,  321,490, 559, 
614  (Figs.  i59->6")- 

of  Mosses,  370   (Figs. 
253,  256). 
Receptacles  for  secretions, 

93- 

Receptive  spot,  27 1,280, 425. 
Reciprocal  hybrids,  916, 
Regular  flowers,  611. 
Rejuvenescence  of  the  cell, 

8,  945- 
Reproductive  cells,  293,  896, 
Reseda,  608  (Fig.  145), 
Resedacea;,  608,  659. 
Reserve-materials,  704. 
Reservoir  of  reserve-mate- 
rials, 704. 
Resin,  705. 
Resin-passages,  93,  94,  53a, 

949  (Fig-  78). 
Respiration,  731. 
Restiacex,  633. 
Resupi  nation,  604. 
Retardation  of  growth  by 

light,  755,  83a. 
Revolving  nutation,  855. 
Rhamnacez,  660. 
Rheum,  565  (Fig.  391). 
Rhinanthus,  579, 646. 
Rhizanthez,  656. 
Rhizine,  319  (Fig.  214). 
Rhizocarpex,  3S5,  391,  44}, 

9S7. 
Rhizocarpon,  323. 
Rhizoclonium,  2S1. 
Rhizoid,  331,  293,  196,  367 

(Figs.  80,  191,  348). 
Rhizome,  316. 
Rhtzophore,  168,  477. 
Rhododendron,  557. 
Rhodoracese,  601,  659. 
Rhodospermine,  50,  51,  398. 
Rhus,  644  (Fig.  453). 
Rhynchonema,  904,  920. 
Ribw,  107  (Fig.  90). 
Riccia,  344,  331,  354  (Figs. 

3  39,  W). 
Ricciez,  351.  354. 
Ricinus,  53,  :i3,  114,  181, 

544.  63s,  705.  716  (Figs. 

♦8,  93,  94,  139.  366,  435, 

471). 


Rivularia,  14  8. 

Rivulariez,  147,  338. 

Robinia,  5S4,  652. 

Roccella,  329. 

Roestella,  331,  335. 

Root,  150,162. 

Root-cap,    144,     163,     95a 

(Fig&.I2,-.I4,   I30-.22). 

Root-hairs,  162. 
Root-pressure,     676,     685, 

688  (Figs.  467,  469). 
Root-sheath,  165  (Figs,  iij, 

134). 
Root-system,  164. 
Roots — 

branching  of,  164,   iSi 

(Figs.  125,  138)- 
fibrovascular  st^tem  of, 
114,   949    (Figs.    96, 
106). 
growth  in  thickness  of, 
133  (Figs.  106,  107). 
Rosa,  330  (Fig.  160). 
Rosacez,  66  z. 
Rose-hip,  121,  614. 
Rosette,  521. 
Rosiflorz,  661. 
Rostellum,  913  (Fig.  49a). 
Rotation  of  protoplafun,  39, 

43- 
Rubiacex,    643,    658    (Fig. 

446). 
Rubus,  578. 
Rudbeckia,  599. 
Ruscus,  217,  935. 
Rutacese,  660. 
Rutez,  660. 

Sabal,  191  (Fig.  149). 
Sabina,  516,  537. 
Sabulina,  578, 
Saccharomyces,  344,  349. 
Saccbaromycetes,  344,  349, 

95?- 
Sagittaria,  74,  634  (Fig.  59). 
Salicinez,  660. 
Salisburia,    513,    527    (Fig. 

347). 
Salix,  599- 

Salvia,  911,  94<>(Fig.  498). 
Salvinia,  191,  39'.  443.  444. 

445.  4+9,  450.  453  (Figs. 

150,   309.   JI1-313.    3"6. 

3 '9). 
Salviniaceae,  391,  459. 
Samara,  615. 

Sambucus,  650  (Fig.  465). 
Samolus,  566,  599. 
Samydacex,  659. 
Sanguisorba,  578. 
SanguisorbesE,  662. 
Saiitalaceae,  576,  663. 
Santalum,  579,  580,  581, 
Sap- vesicles,  43. 
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Sapindacese,  653,  66a. 
Sapindez,  660. 
Saponaria,  sjs. 
Sapotacex,  659, 
Saprolegnia,  897,  955  (Fig. 

i6j). 
SaprolegnieK,  >}5, 144,  171, 

9S5- 
Saprophytes,  314,  343,  630, 

649,697,  7«i,94»- 
Sarcina,  319,  954  (Fig.  166). 
Sarcocarp,  615. 
Sarcogyne,  335. 

Sauromatum,  iS},  614. 
Saururese,  656. 
Sa]iifraga,553  (Fig.  j86). 
Saxifragacex,  643,  661,  949. 
Saxifraginex,  661. 
Scabiosa,  593. 
Scalariform  vessels,  35,  37, 

i'4,4i9{Figs.»7,94,J08)- 
Scale-leaves,  186,  314. 
Scattered  arrangement,  tS8. 
Schizxa,  433. 
Schizseacex,  391,  440, 
Schizandrese,  657. 
Schizocarp,  6n,  615. 
Schizomycetcs,     344,     14S, 

954  (Fig.  r66). 
Schulti's  solution,  69. 
Sciadopitys,  519,537. 
Scilla,  597. 

Scirpus,  635  (Fig.  436), 
Scitamiaex,  633. 
Scleranthez,  661. 
Scleranthus,  645  (Fig.  458), 
Sclerenchyma,  35,  S4,   ia3, 

.25  (Fig.  38). 

Scleroblasts,  8j,  84. 
Sclerotiuin,  306,  315,  317, 
Scolecile,  310. 
Scorpioid    cyme,   180,    597 

(Fig.  .j6). 
Scorpioid    dichotomy,    17S 

(Fig.  IJ4). 
Scorzonera,  87  (Fig.  73). 
Scrophularia,  90  (Fig,  75). 
Scrophulariacex,  658. 
Scutellum,   166,   61S   {Figs. 

133,  "  +  ). 
Scutiform     leaf,     444,    447 

(Fig.  jn). 
Scytonema,  348. 
ScytonemesE,  948,  318. 
Scytosiphon,  956. 
Secondary — 

bundles,  136,  653,  950. 
endosperm,  583. 
meristem,  83. 
phloem  (bast),  137, 131, 

650. 
products  of  metastasis. 
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Secondary — 

roots,  164. 

wood  (xylem),  137, 131, 
531,650,651. 
Secretion-canals,  93. 
Secundine,  571. 
Securidaca,  i}6,  653,  950. 
Sedum,  597  (Fig.  85). 
Seed,  486,  593,  618,  633. 
Segmentation  of  the  apical 
cel'i  '39,  951  (Figs.  io8~ 

Selaginex,  658, 
Selagindia,  47,  80,  133,  471, 

473,   +76,  477,  479>   480, 

481,  483,  483,  4B6  (Figs. 

44,67,100,  )3l,33S-J4i)- 
Selaginellez,  393,  4S1. 
Senebiera,  604, 
Senecio,  578. 
Sepal,  314,  538. 
Septate    Fibres,    mB,    651 

(Fig.  97)- 
Septieidal  dehiscence,  616. 
Septifragal  dehiscence,  616. 
Sequoia,  509,  537. 
Serjania,  653. 
Serpentariesr,  656. 
Seta— 

of  Cyperacex,  S38. 
of  Muscinex,  344,  351, 
374  {Figs.  366,  373). 

afiinity,  916. 
generation,  335. 
reproduction,  333,  896. 
rq>roductive  cells,  114, 
897- 
Sexuality,  development  of, 

901. 
Sheath-teeth,  400  (Figs.  378, 

383). 

Shells,  formation  of,  in  the 
cell-wall,  33  (Figs.  J5-J8I. 

Shield,  398  (Figs.  198,  300). 

Shoot,  158,  315. 

Sieve-cells,  3  a. 

Sieve-plales,  11,  89,  118 
(Figs.  98,  99). 

Sieve-pores,  8g. 

Sieve-tubes,  88,  ti8,  948 
(Figs.  74,  98,  99). 

Sigillaria,  485. 

Sitenex,  66 1. 

Silicon,  696, 700. 

Siliqua,  616. 

Silphium,  598,  640. 

Silver  grain,  130,651, 

Simanibez,  660. 

Simple  glands,  84. 

Simultaneous  whorls,  187. 

Sinningia,  580. 

Siphoneae,  371,955. 

Sirogdnium,  358. 
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Spiral  vessels,  21,  90,  114, 
116  {Figs.  75>95)- 

Spirillum,  149,  954  (P'S- 
166). 

Spirobacteria,  149. 

SpirochKte,  349. 

Spirogyra,  10.  16,  46,  114, 
aS8,  9*6  (Figs.  5,  *,  "J, 
170). 

SplruHna,  149. 

SpIittiDg  of  the  cell-wall,  7] 
(Figs.  58,  59)- 

Spongy  parenchyma,  84. 

Spontaneous  periodic  move- 
ments, 880,  881,  S95. 

Sporangium,  388,  403,  414, 
436,  453,  455i  45fi.  459j 
466,  475,  476,  +79,  480 
(Figs.  J85,  190,  »9a,  J04, 
305,  Ji9-3*».  3»5.  3»7, 
334.  JJ5.  33T.  338). 

Sporastatia,  ;]]. 

Spore,  113,  >a9,  jSa,  404, 
438. 

Spores,  Mode  of  formation 
of,  la  (Figs.  7,  lo,  »88, 
ao5,  las,  "7<  168-370, 
386,  J03,  306,  333,  333, 
337). 

Sporidia,  3jo,  J34  (Fig- 114). 

Sporocarp.— 

of  CarposporCic,  3j6, 
384  (Figs.  164,  187- 
190,  199,  304,  307, 
308,  318). 
of  Rhizocarpez,  451, 
453.433.435.456,459 
(Figs.  317-111,  335). 

SporogoDJum,  336,  343,  350, 
354,  355.  360.  374,  379. 
380,  je.  (Figs.  338,  340, 
346,  357,  a63-a66). 

Sporophore,  335,  343,  387- 

Spur,  570  (Figs.  J96,  491). 

Squamariese,  393. 

Stamen,  490,  505,  514,  539, 
54«,  543,  544,  545,  54^ 
(Figs.  344,  J47-J50,  36"- 
j66,  490). 

Staminal  leaves,  541. 

Stamtnode,  54S. 

Staph  isagria,  608. 

Staphylea,6sr. 

Staph yleaceie,  660. 

Starch,  6,  56,  707,  747. 

Starch-forming  corpuscles, 
948. 

Starch  grains,  46,  56,  61 
(Figs.  45,  49). 

Staurospennum,  357. 

Stem,  150,  157. 

Stem-tendrils,  317,  865. 

Stephanosphscra,  355  (Fig. 
16S). 
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Sterculia,  S47  (Fig.  37')- 
Sterculiacex,  661, 
Stereocaulon,  319, 
Sterigma,  336. 
Stichococcus,  339. 
Sticta,]3o(Fig.  3(4). 
Stigeoclonium,  4,  8  (Fig.  j). 
Stigma,  493,  358,  568  (Figs. 

383,   385-387,  390-39*, 

395,  491.  491)- 
Stigma,  of  Muscinex,   343, 

373- 
Stigmaria,  485. 
Stigmatic  cells,  351. 
Stinging  hairs,  100. 
Stipulatz,  390,  410. 
Stipule,  ai3,  315,  640. 
Stipules  of  Chara,  395. 
Stolon,  117. 
Stomata,  77,  103,  103,  104, 

105,  106,  673,  949  (Figs. 

84-89). 

Stone-cells,  S4. 

Stone-fruit,  616, 

Stratification  of  the  cell- 
wall,  19,  37,  946. 

Stratiotex,  631, 

Strattotes,  953. 

Strawberry,  »3i,  594,  614. 

Strelilzia,  555. 

Striation  of  the  cell-wall, 
19,  S7  (Figs.  38,  JO,  j3). 

Stroma,  jifi  (Fig.  309). 

Strontium,  695. 

Strophiole,  618. 

Struggle  for  existence,  939. 

Struthiopteris,  438,  433, 
435- 

Strychnaceie,  658. 

Strychnos,  587,  949. 

Style,  5S8,  567  (Figs.  383, 
j86,  388-390,  393,  393, 
393.  491). 

Stylidiez,  659. 

Stylogonidium,  339. 

Stypocaulon,  139  (Fig.  loS). 

StyracaceK,  659, 

Suberous  change  of  cell-wall, 

Subhymenial  layer,  310, 323, 
335,333.338  (Figs.  7,  305, 
318,  319,  337). 

Successive  whorls,  187. 

Succulent  tissue,  S3. 

Sugar,  708. 

Sulphur,  696,  698. 

Sulphuric  acid,  698. 

Sunfloffer,7i,i54,i7i  (Figs. 
1 1 8,  136). 

Superior  gynxceum,  560. 

Superposed,  189,  601,  645. 

Sur&ce-growth  of  the  cell- 
wall,  31,  94fi. 


Survival  of  the  Fittest,  941. 
Suspensor,   473,   499,    5*3, 

588  (Figs.  33»,  354,  355, 

399.  400,  403-405). 
Swarm-spore,  4,  11,  340. 
Swartziex,  663. 
Swelling-up,   35,   61,    668, 

778. 
Swimming  of  swarm-spores, 

38. 
Symmetry,    304,   537,  610, 

960. 
Sympetalx,  658. 
Sympetalous,  331,  539. 
Symphoricarpus,    64 3   (Fig. 

440)- 
Symphyllous,  539. 
Symphytum,  577,  598. 
S  y  mpodial  inflorescence,  597. 
Sympodium,  178,  180. 
Synacmic,  910, 
Syoalissia,  337. 
SynandrK,  658. 
Syncarp,  614. 
Synchitrium,  353. 
SynergidK,   580,  959   (Fig. 

399)- 
Synsepalous,  331,  539. 
Syntagma,  664, 
Syringa,  653. 
System,  Natural,  941. 

Taccacez,  63a. 
Tagma,  664. 
Tamariscinege,  660. 
Tannin,  706. 
Tap-root,  637. 
Tapetum,388,437,49i(Figs. 

305.  J*3,  337.  374.  377)- 
Targionez,  356. 
Tasmannia,  651. 
Taxinex,  537,  95B. 
Taxodinei,  537,  958. 
Taiodium,  510,  517,  537. 
Taius,  513,  533,  537  (Figs. 

348,  354)- 
Tecoma,  137,  654. 
Teeth,  j8i,  383. 
Teleutospore,  3Jo(Figs.  333, 

334). 
Temperature,  Influence  of, 

733. 
Tendril,  314,  317,  865,  934, 

936  (Fig.  486). 
Tension — 

in  plants,  7S7. 
of  tissues,  794. 
Terebinthacear,  93,  66a. 
TerebinthineiE,  6  Go, 
Terminal  branching,  176. 
TemstromiaceeB,  660. 
Testa,  486,  493,  S93  (Figs. 

146,  435,  436,  438). 
Tetracyclx,  655, 657, 
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